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OUR    WIKTEB    OARDEK. 

Scene Nowhere  in  particular.     Time. — Somewhere  hetweiH  sufisei  and  sunrisi. 

The  bell  (at  the  halUdoor)  rings.  The  curtain  rises  —  that  is  to  say, 
SiiNGSBT  opens  the  inner  door,  and  discovers  Poplar,  sitting  by  the  fireside, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  a  wrinkle  on  his  brow.  Slingsbt  gazes  silently 
at  Poplar,  but  does  not  enter. 

Poplar.  —  '*  ■  The  whiteness  in  thy  cheeks 

Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Eyen  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
60  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned. 
But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  — 


I* 


"Well,  in  the  name  of  Harpocrates,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Jonathan? 

Open  your  mouth,  will  you,  if  'tis  only  to  show  that  nobody  cut  out  your 

tongue? 

Slingsbt. — *'  See  what  a  ready  tongue  Suspicion  hath  1 

He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know> 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  other  eyes 
That  what  he  feared  is  chanced  — .-  " 

Blessed  be  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon  !     He  has  given  me  speech  when  I  could 
find  no  words  of  my  own.     The  truth  is,  I — I — I 

Poplar.  —  "  I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye  ; 

Thou  sbak*8t  thy  head,  and  hold*st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  thou  ha^t  failed  met  6a.y  so. 

Slingsbt. — Faith,  my  dear  Anthony,  'tis  even  so.  I  have  done  nothing;  and 
now  I  come,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  just  to  tell  you  as  much. 

Poplar. — Well,  well,  come  in,  Jonathan,  and  sit  down.  There's  time  enough 
yet.     Visne  schnaps  ? 

(FoPLAB,  points  with  his  dexiral  index  to  a  certain  limpid  elixir,     Slingsbt  sits 
down,  and  medicates.) 

Slingsbt. — What  remarkably  cold  weather  I 

Poplar — What  a  temarkably  profound  observation ! 

Slingsbt  (snappishly). — More  profound  than  you  wot  of,  with  all  your  sneers. 
I  tell  you,  this  cold  destroys  a  man's  intellects.  I  find  my  spirits  sink  just  like 
|iie  mercury  in  the  barometer.  I  feel  all  my  thoughts  and  fancy  solidify  and 
snrink,  descending  from  inv  pineal  gland  down-^down  to  my  heels. 

Poplar. — Ha  1  ha  1     What  a  Itldicfbus  fiiftcy,  Jonathan ! 

YOL.   ZLin.— NO.    CCLm.  b 


3  Our  fVinter  Garden*  [Jan* 

&nrc8BT Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir —  sober,  downright  reality ;  and  I'll  prove  it« 

too.  Why,  'tis  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  death  of  Achilles. 
Paris  took  occasion  to  wound  him  in  the  heel  on  a  very  cold  day,  when  his  soul 
was  in  extremis,  and  so  it  spilled  out.  Had  it  been  in  summer,  he  would  have 
been  a  cripple,  instead  of  a  corpse. 

Poplar— —A  most  convincing  argument.  It  seems  to  me,  according  to  your 
theory,  that  men  would  do  well  to  walk  on  their  heads  in  frosty  weather. 

SuNGSBT Pray  don't  be  sneering.     Look  at  the  Americans.     Like  true 

philosophers,  they  prevent  the  finer  essences  of  our  nature  sinking  and  congeal- 
ing in  cold  weather,  by  sitting  at  the  fire  with  their  feet  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

PoPLAB. — Have  you  seen  the  Winter  Garden  ? 

Slikgsbt. — Yes  I  have.  There  is  one  great  want  in  it.  No  voice  of  birds 
to  enliven  the  gloomy  and  frigid  air  of  the  place,  and  give  it  life  and  reality.  I 
would  place  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  finches  and  sparrows,  in  monster  cages,  that 
the  sweet  things  might  not  pine  for  want  of  liberty  ;  and  then,  sir,  you  would 
have  music  worth  a  thousand  bands  braying  out  waltzes  and  polkas.  Such  a 
garden  should  imitate  nature,  and  cheat  our  senses.  We  should  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  with  the  Boman  lyrist — 

"  ■  An  me  ludit  amabilLi 

Insania  ?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoence 
Quos  et  aquie  subeimt  et  auras.** 

PopLAjt. — Do  you  know  I  have  some  notion  of  getting  up  a  Winter  Garden 
myself? 

Slingsbt. — Getting  up  a  fiddlestick !  What  I  a  starved  holly  in  your  back- 
yard, and  a  couple  of  consumptive  geraniums  in  pots,  under  a  cap-glass^ 
eh? 

Poplar — Not  at  all.  I  will  have  shrubs  and  flowers  of  healthy  foliage  and 
bright  colours — things  that  will  be  fair  to  the  eye  and  fragi*ant  to  the  smell- 
that  will  bud,  and  bloom,  and  brighten,  no  matter  how  cold  winds  may  blow,  or 
wintry  skies  darken  around  them.  I'll  have  a  Winter  Garden  for  Maga,  and 
plant  it  with  flowers  of  poesy.     What  say  you  now,  Jonathan  ? 

Slingsbt. — Euge !  belle !  'Tis  an  excellent  idea.  Come,  bring  us  over 
yonder  florurium,  till  we  see  what  we  shall  transplant  from  it  to  place  m  the  im- 
mortal pages  of  Mag  A. 

Poplar Ah,  ha !     Jonathan,  you  are  getting  quite  lively. 

Slincsby — So  I  am.  My  spirit  is  rising  rapidly.  I  think  'tis  as  high  as  the 
ganglionic  nerves  of  my  epigastrium.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  could  read  with 
my  stomach.  Have  you  such  a  thing  at  hand  as  a  book  of  Sanscrit  or  Chinese 
to  lay  upon  my  sternum.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  could  read  it  off^  without  a 
boggle. 

Poplar.— Confine  yourself  to  the  food  I  shall  present  to  you  in  the  way  of 
English  poetry,  perhaps  'twill  be  quite  enough  for  your  comprehension. 

Slingsbt — By  my  halidome,  you  are  in  the  right,  I  believe.  Come^  what's 
your  first  flower  ? 

PopLAB. -Something  seasonable.     Listen— 

THE      DTINO      TEAR. 
ftT  TIHT. 

Stretched  on  the  Autumn's  withered  leaves. 

Which  the  winds  had  heaped  in  play. 
With  the  glittering  shroud  that  the  hoar-froi t  weaves 
Cast  o'er  him  as  he  lay^ 

With  death  within  his  heart, 
And  climness  in  his  gaze^ 
The  dying  Old  Year  saw  depart 
His  last  moon's  pallid  rays. 


1854.]  The  Dying  Year. 

There  was  a  dim  light  in  the  air, 

A  cold  and  ghastly  gleam ; 
The  clashing  boughs  were  stripped  and  bare. 
The  ice  was  on  the  stream. 

Out  from  the  frozen  North 

The  winds  rushed  fiercely  by ; 
And  the  stars  of  heaven  came  looking  forth 
To  see  the  Old  Year  die. 

And  the  old  man's  thoughts  are  wandering  back^ 

As  his  hours  approach  their  last. 
With  a  vain  remorse  on  the  lengthened  track 
He  hath  left  in  the  shadowy  past. 
His  children,  fair  and  brave. 

All  to  their  rest  have  gone ; 
And  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave 
The  Old  Year  lies — alone. 

He  thinks  of  the  days  when  his  reign  was  young. 

And  his  sun  of  life  was  high. 
When  the  early  flow*rs  from  the  green  earth  sprung. 
And  the  hours  flew  laughing  by ; 

When  the  leaves  came  bursting  out. 
And  from  hill  and  grassy  plain 
The  streams,  released,  with  a  joyous  shout 
Leaped  on  to  the  sparkling  main. 

Oh  1  for  the  balmy  days  of  Spring, 

When  the  hawthorn  boughs  were  white. 
And  the  woodlark  rose  on  his  buoyant  wing. 
In  the  glowing  morning  light ; 
When  o*er  the  clover  lea 

The  sun  and  shadows  rolled. 
And  the  meadows  that  waved  like  a  heaving  sea^ 
Were  bright  with  the  king-cap's  gold. 

Oh  1  for  the  beauty  and  the  pride. 

When  the  Summer's  bounteous  hand 
Scattered  her  treasures,  far  and  wide. 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 

When  sweetly  all  day  long. 

At  mom,  and  eve,  and  noon. 
He  heard  the  thrill  of  the  blackburd's  song 
Through  the  bowery  woods  of  June. 

Oh  1  for  one  single  moment  now 
Of  the  glowmg  autumn  sun  1 
When  the  rustling  wheat-sheaf  bound  his  brow^ 
And  the  reaper's  task  was  done. 
When  on  the  laden  trees 

The  fruits  hung  ripe  and  fair. 
And  the  murmuring  hum  of  the  honey-b«es 
Came  drowsily  on  the  air. 

But  he  saw  the  flush  that  foretold  decay 

In  the  forest's  dim  arcades ; 
The  flowers  pass  from  the  hills  away. 
And  the  sunlight  from  the  glades. 
And  the  moaning  of  the  blast. 

And  the  hissing  of  the  rain. 
Told  that  his  days  of  joy  were  past. 
Ne'er  to  return  again. 


Om  WmUir  Gmf^ktu  {hrn^ 


Wfdii  lig^  mmI  mmh^  Mid  uxnfma%  Uty^ 
Am  tW  jf^/ol  dfjikmm  wmwj. 

\j^  ttrnk  ligiilly'Vafled  ho«r 

Of  ^  Mrtfcf  tbftt  Iwre  gone  bf 
Sifib  ««  oar  iKVtf  with  •  w6il  powY, 
A«  we  tee  tlM  (W  Yeer  die. 

I>el  m  mmep  <br  fbe  ill  wfasdi  we  bete  wrougki, 

Tbe  good  we  beTe  cefl  awaj, 
Tbe  keivCy  wofd,  end  Uie  eril  thoog^ty 
iH  mutiy  a  b^-eone  daj. 

Hark  I  with  the  midiiigfat  diime 

Another  jrear  it  fled. 
Another  ttep  m  the  march  of  time,^ 
The  poor  old  king  is  dead  I 

Mfjv/>«Nr,— Tliat  hai  the  tme  odour,  my  dear  Aptbony.  I  warrant  you,  it 
tff«rw  fit^/fi  the  iifie  <if  FamaMUf ,  and  was  noarisfaed  by  the  waters  of  Castaly. 
n  h*^r<'fi/f<?,  takij  it  carefully,  and  place  it  in  the  choicest  spot  of  your  Winter- 
iinrfUttt,  Muu\  laiiroUlcavcii,  and  chrvsantbemums,  and  ever-blowing  roses. 

l^/fi,4M.'— VVkhout  nietatilior,  it  is  a  good  poem,  and  replete  with  the  fine 
UM/ti{£ht«f  of  a  ffHsiJitativo  ipirit.  The  two  last  stanzas  are  admirable;  and  in 
mu'U  a  frMffMi  »)i(;uld  wu  itand  by  the  grave  of  the  Old  Year — «  The  poor  old  king 
isdiiniJ/' 

Hummus, — Ay,  with  the  flmt  peal  of  the  midnight  bell  we  sigh,  '<Le  roi  est 
$wiri\"  atid  whim  tho  last  fttroke  bus  tolled,  we  smile  upon  the  new  monarch, 
and  v.ry,  **  Vivit  lo  roi  i"  It  is  ever  worth  one's  while  to  sit  up  till  the  midnight 
t'MUiwn,  NO  thitt  ofH5  niny  not  pass  insensibly  from  one  year  into  another. 

J'ofi.Aii.— It  IN  a  s<;lonmi8ing  moment,  for  a  world  of  thought  is  crowded  into 
Mfi  itiNlufit  oC  tiuHi,  Oqo  stands,  as  did  Moses  in  the  plague,  midway  between 
Ihn  livill^  and  thu  doad. 

Hmmonhv.— Or  as  om  who  has  scaled  a  mountain-top,  and  sees  the  prospect 
HMfMiMliul  on  tioth  iildcN}  behind  him  is  the  devious,  toilsome  path  he  has  been 
NtniuuliiiK  up,  now  shrunk  and  shoi*tened  in  the  perspective  ;  pefore  him  lies  a 
loti^flotiK  road,  through  which  his  vision  can  penetrate  but  a  short  way,  for  the 
wliMlintfn  Nhiit  it  out,  and  the  mists  conceal  it.  There  he  stands,  with  Memory 
at  Olio  iiidd  of  hiui  and  Hops  at  tho  other,  looking  back  thoughtfully,  and  looking 
lorwiu'd  truNt(\illy. 

PoiM.AK. — llnrii  is  something  akin  to  your  thoughts.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not 
flt  to  platHi  in  uurpor/ffrv,  though  it  b^ve  more  of  the  cypress  or  yew  about  it 
than  of  tho  laurel  or  the  myrtle :-» 


THE    MIMOBIIS    Of    OLD. 
BV    ROanV  B.  BROW*. 

I  low  we  linger  by  the  ihades 

Of  the  paeoefVil  toenoi  of  yore, 
RambUng  through  those  pleasant  glades 

Fancy  (kin  would  now  restore ; 
AU  XhoHi  sunny  dwelling-places 

Dreamy  visions  still  untold, 
Whilo  w«  vi^w  their  verdant  traeet 

Thro*  the  memories  of  old. 

How  they  rise  and  nest  beibre  «•» 

Boenes  that  SMlke  the  heart  sublime ; 

Be«riii|  now»  as  then  they  bore  us, 
ViaioM  of  thai  golditt  liitte. 


1854.]  Th)i  Memrm  qf  Old.  i 

Forms  familiar  pass  a4d  paa8  wh 

Wh^re  ip  lazy  mood  we  ftroU'd ; 
View  we  in  life's  mellowing  glasses 

All  those  memories  otom. 

Where  we  first  Ip.  boyhood  i|pprte4 

Thoughtless,  over  lawn  ftnd  lea| 
We  in  after  y^ar8  resorted, 

Far  mote  staid  and  thpughtfufly ; 
All  those  pleasant  dreams  we  planted, 

Air-^uilt  pasties,  fur  and  bold| 
From  their  ruios  ri^e  encba^te4 

'Mid  the  mempries  of  old  I 

Joys  on  which  our  loves  have  thriven. 

Binding  closer  heart  to  heart ; 
Tears  with  which  our  souls  have  striven. 

When  we  felt  that  we  must  d^  ; 
All  the  themes  of  by-gone  years. 

All  the  music  that  we  troU'd, 
Fill  once  more  our  vacant  ears 

Thro*  the  memories  of  old. 

Tet  how  sadl^  we  pursue 

All  the  joys  of  former  years ; 
Now  they  come  in  dark  review. 

In  deep  mourning  and  in  teaxs. 
See  them  in  the  darkened  room. 

Where  mortality  lies  cold. 
Wreathing  with  sepulchral  gloom. 

Fondest  memories  of  om. 

Gentle  forms  that  once  were  gay, 

And  in  native  beauty  shone. 
Like  a  vision  pas^'d  away. 

Meekly  faded,  and — are  goxie  1 
Yet  the  loves  by  time  removed. 

Spuming  still  to  be  cpntroll*d. 
Live  affain,  and  are  beloved 

'Mongst  the  memories  of  o)d. 

Tho'  the  heart  be  chilled  with  care, 

And  grows  old  with  weight  of  yeirs, 
Like  sunshine  on  far  ambient  air. 

Shining  thro'  the  mist  of  tears  i 
Many  a  picture  still  revives 

In  imaginary  mould, 
And  in  wonted  lustre  lives 

'Mongst  the  memories  of  old. 

SuNGSBT. — ^The  memory  of  past  pleasures  is  like  the  odour  of  dead  flowers, 
breathing  upon  our  senses  some  of  its  ancient  sweetness,  but  duller  and  heavier^ 
for  the  taint  of  mortality  is  in  it.  We  sigh  while  we  inhale ;  yet  shall  you  give 
a  place  to  this  plant  amongst  briditer  and  gayer  thjngs.  Proceed  with  your 
horticultural  researches,  mine  Anthony. 

PoPLAB. — Well,  now  you  shall  have  a  tree  covered  with  bright,  gay  blossoms:-^ 

TWILIGHT — ST'AR.LIGHT — nBE-LlGHT. 

When  the  gloaming  cometh  stealipg 

Over  misty  meadow, 
Gleiuny  sjtream  and  tan^  conpealiDg 

In  a  dubious  shadow ; 


Our  Winter  Garden.  [Jim, 

Oat  upon  the  darkneaB  gazing 

From  my  darker  cnamber. 
Chequered  by  the  fitful  blazing 

Only  of  each  ember. 
Stand  I-l-all  my  pasBLve  spirit 

Dreamily  receivhig 
Bliss  an  angel  might  inherit 

With  a  soul  ungrieving. 
Not  the  gleam  of  midnight  slumbering. 

Not  the  high.noon  cheerly. 
Shines  within  my  soul,  or  umbering 

Broodeth  o'er  it  drearly. 
But  a  misty  gladness  floateth, 

A  grey  gladness  merely — 
In  each  chamber  there,  nor  gloatcth 

Brightly  nor  austerely. 
Slow  the  mountains  dim  are  melting 

To  a  silence  dimmer ; 
The  dark  trees  yon  ruin  belting 

Grimmer  grow  and  grimmer ; 
The  lone  lights  are  blurred  and  wasting 

To  a  halo-gUmraer. 
Stay,  O  sable  Night,  thy  hasting  I 

Stay,  O  moon,  thy  shimmer  I 


In  the  hollow  valley  only 

The  low  mbts  are  sleeping ; 
Silent  stand  the  stars  and  lonely. 

Voiceless  vigils  keeping. 
What  is  this  that  cometh  thronging 

All  my  heart  with  strangest  longing, 
And  a  rapture  never  mortal. 

And  no  earthly  vision. 
Bursting  through  the  leaden  portal 

To  the  fields  Klysian  ? 
Surely,  surely,  aught  that  dwelleth 

In  yon  star  of  heaven. 
With  an  earthly  passion  swelleth. 

Hath  an  earthly  leaven  ! 
Wherefore  else  this  dumb  aspiring 

Passion  of  beholding, 
Fervent  ever,  never  tiring, 

Earth  a  heaven  enfolding  ! 
Upward  soaring,  sir  i  ft  or,  nearer. 

Like  ascending  fire. 
My  dim  vision  groweth  clearer ; 

Sounds  of  earth  expire — 
Dare  a  soul  of  n^ortal  leaven 

Limitless  aspire  ? 
On  the  crowning  cope  of  heaven 

Stand  I,  gazing  higher  1 
Sudden  comes  a  darkness  blinding — 

A  light  clasp,  star-hiding— . 
Down  my  startled  glances  binding, 

Earth  from  heaven  dividing ; 
And  a  merry  laugh  outrinceth. 

Archly  ringeth,  cheeny ; 
Round  my  noart  a  home-spell  fliogeth. 

Earth,  I  love  thee  dearly  I 
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Swiftly  burst  the  fetters  lightsome ; 

Bound  impatient  flinging — 
"  Tis  my  May,  my  own,  ray  brightsome ; 

'Tis  her  laughter  ringing. 
My  own  arms  my  only  fetter^ 

Round  thee  thus  I  wreathe  them  ; 
Stars  are  happy  homes — far  better 

Home  with  thee  beneath  them  I" 

Slingsbt. — Plant  me  that,  my  dear  Anthony,  in  the  openest  spot  of  your 
Winter  Garden,  where  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  down  upon  it  by  day,  and  the  moon- 
light look  upon  it  by  night.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  draw  their  very  life 
from  the  light,  turning  to  it  ever  as  the  girasols  do  to  the  sun.  There  now, 
that's  very  well  placed ;  and  I  promise  you  many  a  fair  one  will  stop  to  look  at 
it ;  and  many  an  eye  will  brighten,  and  many  a  lip  will  smile  at  it.  What  next, 
my  prince  of  Paxtons  ? 

PopLAB. — Something  sizable,  Jonathan  —  leafy  and  umbrageous  withal.  It 
looks  like  a  willow.     Let  us  examine  it  :-^ 

THE     LTRIST'a     DEATH. 
BY   H.  W.  IKTIITGE. 

*Twas  the  spring — a  flood  of  glory 

Revell'd  in  the  morning  sky  ; 
For  the  winter,  tyrant  hoary. 

He  had  fled,  and  from  on  high 

Came  sweet  strains  of  victory 
O'er  the  ice- clad  host  which  bore  he 
In  his  train,  to  spread  the  story 

"  Desolation  "  far  and  nigh. 

'Twas  a  Sabbath,  and  the  pealing 

Of  the  old  cathedral  bell. 
With  its  mellow  tone,  was  stealing. 

Now  with  deep  sonorous  swell, 

Now  with  sofler,  sweeter  spell. 
O'er  the  city,  and  concealing 
In  each  chime  a  mystic  feeling. 

Like  old  Bruges*  turret  Snell.  « 

O'er  the  scene  the  bright  sun  gleaming. 

In  its  ever  sparkbng  tide, 
Seem'd  with  milder  lustre  beaming, 

Down  the  steeple's  moss-clad  side ; 

While  with  voiceless  step  did  glide 
Thro'  the  porch  a  crowd,  not  seeming 
Heedful  of  the  glory  streaming 

Over  nature  near  and  wide. 

But  alas  1  tho'  light  was  blushing 

Over  city,  vale,  and  moor ; 
Tho*  from  feathered  choirs  were  gushing 

Strains  of  joyancy  as  pure ; 
Tho'  the  wail  of  want  was  hushing 

In  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ; 
Yet  were  griefs  dark  streamlets  rushing 

Many  a  heart  throughout,  be  sure. 
While  that  rosy  sun  was  flushing 

City,  steeple,  vale,  and  moor. 
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On  a  lowly  couch  reclmiog. 

In  a  chamber,  curtain'd  dim» 
There  a  wasted  form  was  pining. 

In  the  closing  grasp  ofhimg 

Who  now  cast  his  shadows  grim 
Slowly  o'er  the  face,  yet  shining 
From  the  ling'ring  light  entwining 

]^ound  the  brow  a  radiant  ripi. 

There  were  faces  full  of  sorrow 

6roup*d  around  that  humble  bed. 
For  they  knew  ere  came  the  morrow 

Would  the  poet's  soul  be  Aed. 

From  the  gushing  tears  they  shed. 
Bitter  anguish  did  he  borrow — 
They  might  starve  alone,  for  oh  1 

'Twas  his  lays  that  gave  them  bread. 

He  to  hope  and  freedom  timing. 

Each  young  effort  of  his  lyre 
Soon  had  caught  the  rythm  chiming 

Down  from  heaven's  eternal  choir  ; 

And  to  fame  he  dared  aspire, 
The  Parnassian  Mount  up  climbing. 
Still  his  songs  and  legends  rh}rming. 

As  he  mounted  higher,  higher. 

Apd  the  people,  'raptured  drinking 

All  the  magic  of  his  strain, 
Thouffht  not  of  the  shadows  sinking 

O'er  his  lot  of  want  and  pain  ; 

Thought  no  canker  might  remain 
In  that  heart  from  whence  came  linking 
Gems  of  fancy's  purest  thinking 

In  a  talismanic  chain. 

Ah  1  thev  little  dreain*d  that  lying 

In  that  chamber's  cheerless  space. 
On  that  spring  day,  he  was  dying, 

With  want's  tale  writ  on  nis  face. 

Hound  that  brow's  expansive  base 
Soon  no  radiant  gleams  were  vying, 
Por  the  Lyrist's  soul  was  flying 

Up  unto  the  better  place. 

Slingsbt.  —  Now,  I  proi^ounce  that  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  its  kind, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  the  worse  of  a  little  more  culture.  It  has  a 
healthy,  verdant  look ;  so  you  bad  better  put  it  where  it  will  have  ample  room, 
that  one  may  walk  round  it  and  admire  it. 

Poplar. — Exactly  so.  Ai^d  now  what  ik'mV  you  of  our  Winter  Garden,  so 
far,  Jonathan  ? 

Slin»8by. — Very  well,  indeed,  for  a  beginning  just  to  open  with  ;  and  you 
can  fill  it,  at  your  leisure,  with  aq  abundanpe  of  things  both  rare  and  good. 
When  do  you  mean  to  have  it  fit  fpr  inspection  ? 

Poplar — Oh,  somewhere  about  New- Year's  Day.  And  now,  my  dear 
Jonathan,  'tis  high  time  to  write  the  I^eader.  Draw  yonder  writing-table  to  the 
fire,  and  compose  your  article,  while  I  corapose^-myself. 

Slinghbt. —  Write  tho  iieaderl  Mr.  Poplar.  liavu't  we  been  talking  it  ih\» 
half-hour  ? 
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Doubtless,  my  dear  reader^  you  bave 
before  now  been  condemned  to  spend 
a  wet  day  at  a  solitary  country  inn. 
Did  you  ever  spend  a  wet  week  in  one  ? 
Did  you  ever  come  down,  either  on  bu- 
siness or  pleasure,  for  a  week's  explo- 
ration of  a  pleasant  country,  and  find 
yourself  reduced  to  a  seat  at  the  win- 
dow, watching  the  slanting  rain  beat- 
ing on  the  puddly  road,  the  turbid  ed- 
dies of  the  swollen  river,  and  the  mists 
and  clouds  brushing  along  the  wooded 
banks  of  the  valley,  and  shrouding  in 
a  leaden  pall  all  the  higher  ground 
about  it?  Trusting  to  the  promised 
fine  weather,  you  have  brought  no 
books  nor  any  other  means  of  m-door 
employment ;  you  are  the  sole  guest 
in  the  inn,  which  has  itself  no  means 
of  internal  amusement;  and  you  are 
bound  to  wait  in  listless  expectation 
your  appointed  time,  on  the  chance  of 
each  succeeding  day  being  fine  enough 
for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view. 
Such  was  my  hapless  condition  for  the 
last  day  or  two,  when  lo  i  this  morning 
I  stumbled  on  an  old  note-book  that 
by  some  chance  had  concealed  itself  in 
niy  portmanteau,  and  found  it  to  con- 
tain the  record  of  a  voyage  made,  now, 
alas!  nearly  twelve  long  years  ago, 
into  warm  seas  and  sunny  lands.  The 
perusal  of  this  has  brougnt  back  to  my 
recollection  glowing  scenes  that  have 
served  to  brighten  and  dispel  the  gloom 
that  was  ffatherin^  round  my  ima^na- 
tion  ;  and  I  would  fain  attempt,  kind 
reader,  to  impart  to  you,  at  this  dull, 
dead  season  of  the  year,  something  of 
the  same  pleasant  feeling  that  is  now 
playing  upon  my  own  fancy,  and  which, 
perhaps,  like  a  mental  aurora,  may 
lighten  the  darkness  of  a  wintry  hour 
by  a  few  flashes  and  gleams  of  reflected 
illumination. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
1 1th  of  April,  1842,  that  we  sailed  from 
Falmouth,  in  H.  M.  S.  Musca,  Gap- 
tain  Darkwood,  bound  on  a  long  voy- 


age  of  exploration.  The  shores  of 
Cornwall  were  then  streaked  and  spot- 
ted with  snow ;  and  we,  who  were  fit- 
ted out  solely  for  the  tropics,  and  had 
accordinglv  no  stoves  on  board,  had 
been  blowing  our  fingers  and  stamp- 
ing our  feet  on  deck  for  the  last 
week  or  two,  un4er  the  influence  of  a 
keen  and  frosty  north-east  wind  —  we 
were  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  find  our- 
selves at  last  flying  before  it  for  the 
more  genial  south.  Many  travellers 
relate,  with  much  real  or  pretended 
sentiment,  the  feelings  of  regret  and 
reluctance  with  which,  as  they  depart, 
they  look  back  at  the  blue  shores  of 
their  native  land  fading  from  their 
sight.  I  am  afraid  it  may  seem  very 
"  matter  of  fact,"  but  1  really  cannot 
pretend  either  to  have  experienced 
anything  of  this  feeling  myself,  or  to 
have  seen  any  one  else  apparently  un- 
der its  influence,  nor  did  a  whisper  of 
the  kind  ever  meet  my  ears  at  the  time. 
As  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  to  go, 
the  only  feeling  I  seemed  to  experience, 
on  this  or  other  similar  occasions,  was 
one  of  satisfaction  that  the  bustle  and 
bother  of  preparation  were  over  at  last, 
and  the  start  fairly  made. 

There  comes  a  time  indeed  when, 
after  long  years  of  absence,  theremem- 
brance  of  that  hour,  the  thought  of 
the  blue  headlands  that  were  all  then  vi- 
sible of  our  native  home,  rises  strongly, 
painfully  in  the  mind,  with  a  fond  yearn- 
mg  to  see  them  once  again,  and  a  joy- 
ous anticipation  of  the  time  when  they 
shall  hourly  grow  more  and  more  visi- 
ble on  the  horizon ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  feelings  of  the  one  time  are,  by  a 
common  self-delusion,  translated  to  the 
other,  and  thus  confounded  together  in 
the  memory.  However  that  may  be, 
we  flew  eagerly  and  joyously  before  the 
north-east  wind  across  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, into  the  wide  Atlantic ;  and  on  the 
dawn  of  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
April  18tb,  had  the  island  of  Madeira* 


*  A  friend,  who  was  for  some  time  in  the  Indian  service,  once  related  to  me  that  two  verv 
enthasiaatic  young  ladies,  bound  for  Calcutta,  being  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  were  very 
anxious  to  see  something  of  the  island  of  Madeira ;  and  being  told  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
that  they  were  passmg  it,  one  of  them  hastily  dressed  herself,  and  eame  out  of  her  ca 
q  i^kUd  4ttmdl$  in  h$r  hemd^  in  tfrder  to  iee  it  better. 
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broad  on  our  lee-bow.  We  were  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  island^ 
and  all  we  saw  of  it  at  first  was  a  long 
dark  shore,  shrouded  in  mist  and  cloud ; 
but  about  eight  o'clock  we  rounded  the 
sonth-western  comer  of  the  island,  and 
sailed  at  once  into  a  different  clime. 
We  appeared  to  pass  suddenly,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  from  the  darkj 
cold,  gloomy  north,  into  the  warm, 
sunny,  and  genial  south.  Our  course 
lay  close  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  island.  This  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  lofty  and  precipitous  cliffs  of 
red  tufaccous  volcanic  rock,  interstra- 
tified  with  large  beds  of  black  colum- 
nar basalt.  They  were  frequently 
broken  through  by  the  mouths  of  small 
valleys,  issuing  out  of  the  lofty  interior 
of  the  island,  the  CTound  of  which  slopes 
steeply  towards  the  sea,  fiirrowed  and 
indented  everywhere  by  these  deep  in- 
cisions. Each  of  the  ridges  ende(l  in  a 
cliff,  and  each  ravine  had  its  little  cen- 
tral  gully,  down  which  leapt  a  silver 
thread  of  wnter,  forming  ofien  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades,  and  sometimes 
flinging  at  last  its  bright  waters  over 
a  lower  cliff  into  the  sea.  In  the  larger 
of  these  ravines  now  and  then  arose  a 
conical  peak,  or  jutting  brow,  with  a 
dark,  precipitous  face  frowning  over 
the  deep,  narrow  valley  below.  All 
the  tops  of  these  hills  and  ridges  were 
brown  and  bare ;  lower  down  they  were 
clothed  with  pines  or  other  trees,  many 
of  which  were  now  leafless;  below 
these  again  the  ground  was  parcelled 
out  into  small  enclosures  and  rows  of 
trcllis-work  for  the  vines  ;  while  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  in  a  lovely 
fringe  along  the  shore  was  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  broad-leaved 
bananns,  and  groves  of  laurels  and 
oranges  and  other  southern  trees  and 
plants.  On  the  slopes,  among  the 
vines,  were  sprinkled  a  few  white  houses 
and  cottages,  with  many  small,  round, 
thatched  huts;  while  at  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  valleys  were  small  vil- 
]a|:;es  gleaming  from  among  the  trees, 
with  their  modest  churches  and  pretty, 
lookinrr  bridges  across  the  larger  brooks. 
Afker  feasting  our  eyes  for  some  time 
on  this  beautiful  landscape,  and  being 
interested  by  the  admirable  sections 
exposed  in  the  cliffs,  where  the  difierent 
layers  and  masses  of  rock  were  oflen 
cut  through  by  narrow  intersecting 
dykes,  we  anchored  at  Funchal  about 
noon,  and  soon  afterwards  landed  for 
a  walk  about  the  town. 


Our  passage  had  been  so  rapid,  and 
we  had  brought  so  much  of  the  northern 
atmosphere  and  temperature  along  with 
us,  that  stepping  ashore  at  Funchal  was 
like  walking  suddenly  on  a  wintry  day 
into  a  great  hot-house  or  conservatory, 
except  that,  along  with  the  warmtby 
we  felt  none  of  the  close*  stifling  at- 
mosphere of  those  places.  A  rich, 
warm,  genial  air  played  among  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  the  bright  sunlight 
flashed  from  whitened  wall  and  window- 
pane,  birds  sang  and  flowers  bloomed 
around  us,  and  the  glowing  light  and 
deep,  broad  shadows  revealed  for  the 
first  time,  to  my  eyes  at  least,  that 
those  features  were  not  exaggerated  in 
Italian  and  other  pictures  of  a  southern 
clime. 

Of  Funchal  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  any  description.  The  whole  is- 
land of  Madeira  is  only  one  great 
mountain,  with  many  valleys,  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre  to  the  sea.  At 
one  part  of  the  coast,  where  the  slope 
of  the  hills  is  a  little  more  accessible 
than  usual,  and  where  a  rather  longer 
pebble  beach  intervenes  between  two 
rocky  headlands,  lies  the  town  of  Fun. 
chal ;  its  steep  streets,  and  terraces  of 
houses,  running  and  strangling  ri^ht 
up  the  hills  from  the  beacn,  to  an  in- 
definite  altitude  ;  while  far  away  above 
the  town  arc  still  seen  white  houses 
and  convents,  among  the  wooded  re- 
cesses  of  the  mountain's  side. 

I  cannot  resist,  however,  giving  a 
slight  sketch  of  our  ride  to  the  Cor- 
ral, one  of  the  lions  of  Madeira. 

Thirteen  of  us,  lieutenants,  middies* 
and  all,  landed  one  morning  on  the 
beach,  were  immediately  assailed  by 
a  cloud  of  light  horsemen,  called  bur- 
ruqueros,  and  were  each  incontinently 
mounted  on  the  outside  of  a  small 
horse,  with  an  attendant  hanging  on 
by  his  tail.  The  horses  were  good, 
spirited  little  things,  marvellously  sure- 
footed, to  assist  which  quality  their 
shoes  are  turned  up  at  the  ends,  so  as 
to  form  actual  spikes. 

The  burruqueros  are  light,  active 
fellows,  each  dressed  in  a  white  frock 
and  trowscrs,  with  boots  of  untanned 
leather,  and  a  small  conical  cap  of  blue 
and  red  cloth  on  the  head.  They  car- 
ried a  long  spiked  stick,  which  they 
used,  cither  to  urge  on  the  horse,  or  to 
assist  themselves  in  springing  up  the 
rocks,  clinging  to  the  horse's  tail  by 
the  other  hand. 

We  gallopped  up  the  steep  paved 
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streets  of  the  town^  and  then  over  se- 
veral ridgy  rocks  to  the  west^  till  we 
stopped  at  about  five  miles,  to  bait  at 
a  small  "  venda,"  or  wine  shop.  We 
then  turned  up  a  little  valley>  and 
crossing  a  bridge  at  its  head,  rode 
right  up  the  shoulder  of  a  black  pre- 
cipice, along  a  little  narrow  winding 
ledge.  I  sat  on  my  horse  for  a  little 
time,  in  order  to  see  what  the  animal 
really  could  do,  and  found  it  springing 
up  the  rocks  and  clutching  hold  of  the 
slippery  crags,  more  like  a  kitten  than 
a  horse,  till  a  combination  of  fear  and 
shame — shame  at  thus  tasking  the  ani- 
mal's energies,  and  fear  at  the  inevit- 
able  consequences  if  they  should  happen 
to  fail,  impelled  me  to  dismount. 

From  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  we 
looked  down  into  a  magnificent  gorge, 
coming  right  out  of  the  interior  to- 
wards  the  sea,  in  the  depths  of  which, 
several  hundred  feet  below  us,  ran  a 
rapid  brook,  now  gleaming  among  the 
dark  precipices,  and  now  hidden  by 
dense  foliage.  Up  this  ravine  our  path 
now  turned — a  narrow  track,  coasting 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
winding  gradually  deeper  and  deeper 
into  its  recesses.  After  passing  across 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  where  our  horses 
again  astonished  us  by  the  way  in 
which  they  stepped  from  stone  to 
stone,  and  scrambled  up  smooth  sheets 
of  lava,  slippery  with  wet,  we  came  to 
a  neck  of  land,  where  a  bold  spur 
struck  out  from  the  mountain's  side, 
right  across  the  ravine,  as  if  intending 
to  reach  to  its  opposite  side.  From 
the  neck  of  this  spur,  we  looked  down 
into  a  huge  circular  valley,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  1,500  feet  below  us,  en- 
vironed by  great  precipices  of  black 
lava  and  basalt,  that  led  up  to  bare 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are 
more  than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Several  brooks  coming  from  these 
mountains  leaped  down  the  black  sides 
of  the  precipices,  and  hurried  their 
united  waters  through  a  very  narrow 
gorge,  intervening  between  the  spur 
on  which  we  stood  and  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  ravine,  up  which  we  had 
come.  If  it  were  not  for  that  gorge 
the  Corral  would  be  a  great  circular 
lake.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  con- 
sisted of  green  fields  and  ^oves  of 
trees,  among  which  were  visible  the 
white  walls  of  a  small  village,  and  a 
little  chapel  or  church. 

Ailer  standing  for  a  few  minutes  in 
wondering   admiration   of  this   very 


striking  scene,  our  attendants  became 
anxious  for  us  to  proceed.  '*  Go  on— i 
where  ?  and  how  ?"  we  all  exclaimed  ; 
whereupon  one  or  two  of  them  rushing 
forward,  disappeared  over  the  face  of  the 
precipice  at  our  feet,  and  the  rest  urged 
us  to  follow  them  on  horseback.  "  Look 
before  you  leap,"  is  an  old  and  a  safe 
adage;  so,  dismounting,  I  gave  my 
horse  to  the  burruquero,  and  peeped 
over;  and  finding  a  mere  winding  bro- 
ken ledge,  partly  of  rocky  steps,  and  co- 
vered with  loose  stones,  and  requiring 
careful  walking  for  even  a  man  to  keep 
his  footing,  1  declined  to  trust  my  neck 
even  to  the  sure  foot  of  a  Madeirese 
pony,  where  one  false  step  might  send 
one  fiying  through  a  thousand  feet  of 
clear  air,  before  again  alighting  on  terra 
firma, 

I  accordingly  led  the  way  on  foot, 
and  my  example  was  followed  by  my 
shipmates.  In  going  down  I  often  paus- 
ed to  look  back  overhead,  and  admire 
the  wonderfully  picturesque  sight  of 
our  party,  consisting  of  a  dozen  naval 
officers,  thirteen  horses,  and  about 
twenty  guides,  all  one  above  another, 
winding  in  short  turns  down  the  face 
of  the  precipice. 

Arrived  at  more  level  ground,  we 
again  galloped  forward,  frequently 
stopping  to  look  at  the  beautiful 
scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
where  the  utmost  grandeur  of  outline 
and  feature,  and  sternness  of  character 
in  the  rocks,  were  clothed,  and  conceaU 
ed,  and  adorned  by  all  that  was  lovely 
and  luxuriant  in  foliage.  One  huge 
precipice  of  black  rock  I  especially  re- 
member, that  was  draped  all  over  by 
a  thick  matting  of  ferns  and  creepers, 
behind  which  a  cascade  seemed  to  be 
trickling  down  the  clifi*.  and  distilling 
from  every  leaf  of  the  plants. 

Threatening  clouds  which  we  had 
before  seen  gathering  round  the  heights 
of  the  mountains  now  began  to  settle 
down  into  the  valley,  and  shortly  sa- 
luted us  with  a  pelting  shower ;  so  we 
set  spurs  to  our  little  steeds,  and  gal- 
loped up  to  the  chapel,  and  threw 
ourselves  bodily  on  the  hospitality  of 
the  padre,  or  priest  of  the  valley.    He, 

food  man,  though  a  little  overwhelmed 
y  the  numbers  and  the  noisiness  of 
his  guests,  did  all  he  could  for  us-, 
supplied  us  with  a  table  and  benches, 
and  some  awfully  sour  red  wine,  that 
seemed  as  if  made  from  grapes  that  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  fog.  Luckily  we 
Lad  brought  some  bread  and  meat,  and 
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a  flask  or  two  of  brandy  with  us ;  and 
the  latter  article  found  most  especial 
favour,  not  only  in  the  padre's  eyes, 
but  in  his  mouth  also ;  so  that  he 
seemed  quite  ready  to  undertake  to 
keep  us  for  a  month,  provided  only  wo 
kept  up  a  proper  supply  of  that  article ; 
and  was  most  unwilling  to  part  with  us, 
80  long  as  there  seemed  the  slightest 
probability  of  a  drop  being  lefl  in  the 
stores  of  any  of  the  part}'. 

There  was  a  marriage,  or  a  festival, 
or  some  other  religious  ceremony  going 
on  in  the  church  which  we  visited,  Ana 
we  found  a  party  of  peasantry  in  hohday 
costume,  who  brought  us  a  crown  be- 
decked with  flowers,  which,  as  a  great 
favour,  we  were  expected  to  kiss,  and 
to  pay  for  the  favour  by  depositing  a 
pistarcen  or  two  in  a  box  under- 
neath. 

The  rain  having  ceased,  although 
the  mist  remained,  we  mounted  our 
horses  to  return,  galloped  across  the 
valley,  and  then  up  a  spur  of  the  pre- 
cipice by  a  diflerent  and  easier  path 
than  the  one  we  had  come  down  by. 
Here  I  was  again  charmed  by  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene,  and  lagged  behind 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  my  companions 
winding  up  the  heijjhts  above  my  head, 
each  one  in  succession  dimly  appearing 
on  some  jutting  crag,  shrouded  in 
nlist ;  while  the  wild  cries  of  the  bur- 
nuiueros  sounded  along  the  line,  till 
their  voices  were  muffled  in  the  clouds. 
As  the  fog  whirled  arotknd  us,  small 
openings  were  formed  in  it  here  and 
there,  giving  us  lovely  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent j)art8  of  the  valley — all  the  more 
lovely  for  the  framing  in  which  they 
were  set.  As  I  stopped  upon  one  jut- 
ting craiTy  one  of  these  openings  just 
disclosed  the  church  and  the  ground 
around  it,  With  a  ^oup  of  the  villa- 
gers, headed  by  the  padre,  watching 
our  ascent.  He  took  ofi*  his  hat,  and 
made  a  low  bow ;  but  I  by  no  means 
appropriated  the  salutation  to  myself, 
nghtly  deeming  that  it  was  in  truth 
but  a  reluctant  adieu  to  the  departing 
brandy- flasks. 

Arrived  at  the  comparatively  level 
mountuin-path  above,  we  found  a  cold 
wind  driving  the  mist  into  our  faces ; 
and  in  galloping  along  my  horse  very 
shortly  cast  a  shoe.  I  dismounted, 
not  over- pleased  with  the  prosfHict  of  a 
long  and  solitary  walk  into  Funchal ; 
but  the  bumi(iuero  quickly  pulled  out 
hammer  and  nails,  seeming  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  accident,  and  in  a  short 


time  overtook  me  with  the  aniinal  re- 
shod,  and  in  a  condition  to  enable  me 
to  rejoin  the  cavalcade. 

As  we  descended  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  we  came  suddenly  to  the 
base  of  the  cloud  in  which  we  had  been 
enveloped,  and  saw  it  stretching  out 
like  a  ceiling  a  little  above  our  heads 
for  about  a  mile,  throwing  its  shadow 
on  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
ground  below,  while  beyond,  the  blue 
sea,  with  its  shipping,  the  rocky  shore, 
and  the  white  buildings  of  Funcbal,  lay 
gleaming  in  the  sun. 

As  we  approached  the  towil,  we 
marshalled  our  forces  into  regular  or- 
der, sent  out  videttes,  and  entered 
Funchal  in  military  array,  tWo  and 
two,  as  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
Funchalese  as  our  own  diversion  at 
their  astonishment. 

Those  were  happy  days,  my  deaif 
reader.  We  were  young,  healthy,  and 
active ;  we  had  a  comfortable  home  in 
our  good  ship,  always  holding  out  a 
refuge  to  us  from  danger,  sickness,  01* 
want  of  money  on  shore.  We,  who  had 
none  of  the  responsibility  of  her  guid- 
ance, had  no  care  to  harass,  no  cere- 
mony  to  distract  us.  We  cared  little 
how  wagged  the  rest  of  the  world — 
peace  or  war,  storm  or  calm,  were  alike 
indifferent  to  us ;  and  when  our  quar- 
ter's mess-bill  was  defrayed,  we  had  no 
further  anxiety  even  about  money. 
Who  can  say  as  much  in  this  perplexed 
and  turmoiled  life  ashore  ? 

That  our  ship  was  not  only  a  refuge 
to  us,  but  was  ready  to  become  one  to 
any  others,  even  in  the  most  delicate 
distresses,  was  proved  by  an  incident 
that  occurred  on  board  of  her  the  day 
we  lefl  Madeira.  A  certain  Dr.  L.,  an 
Englishman,  had  become  enamoured 
of,  and  engaged  to,  a  fair  Portu^iese. 
The  priest^  authorities  of  the  island^ 
however,  would  not  hear  of  a  marriage 
between  a  Catholic  and  a  heretic ;  and 
the  English  chaplain  declined,  from 
politic  reasons,  to  celebrate  it  in  their 
defiance.  As  soon,  therefore.,  as  our 
anchor  had  loosed  its  hold  of  Portu- 
guese  ground,  and  we  were  fairly  tindel* 
weigh,  and  thus  fully  within  the  ma- 
rine territones  of  our  own  sovereign, 
and  amenable  to  none  but  English 
laws,  the  bridal  party  catne  ort  board 
in  boats,  accompanied  by  an  English 
clergyman,  who  happcne<l  to  be  stay, 
ing  on  the  island,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  captain's  poop- 
cabin.    I  fear  it  was  not  a  very  mer^ 
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party,  for  old  ocean  did  hot  even  spate 
the  bride,  and  both  she  and  the  brides- 
maids were  thiserably  sick  before  they 
got  into  the  boat  to  go  ashore  again ; 
and  even  the  bridegroom  exhibited  a 
countenance  which  was  anything  bnt 
•'glowing  with  happiness/*  or  "ra- 
diant with  joy,**  upon  the  occasion. 
We  can  only  hope  that  they  soon  re- 
covered themselves  when  they  got 
ashore,  and  if  sick,  that  they  never 
were  sorry  afterwards. 

April  ^Sth,  —  On  coming  on  deck 
this  morning,  we  saw  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe  on  oilr  star- 
board bow  ;  and  farther  west,  high  up 
in  th(d  air  in  a  clear  space  among  the 
clouds,  we  caught  sight  of  the  famous 
peak.  It  was  still  eighty  faiiles  distant, 
and  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
fh)m  a  cloud,  exce()t  by  its  steadiness 
of  outline,  hilving  the  same  light-grey 
colour,  and  Bhadowy,  unsubstantial 
aspect,  while  a  paten  of  snow  on  its 
northern  side  increased  the  resem- 
blance. 

In  hAUling  up  the  towing  net  this 
morning,  I  got,  among  other  things, 
a  specimen  of  a  porpita,  a  most  deli- 
cately beautiful  little  animal.  Its  form 
is  flat  and  circular,  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rather 
rounded  above,  and  protuberant  below. 
Its  substance  was  a  glassy  gelatine, 
like  that  bf  a  medusa,  but  rather  more 
opake  and  fleshy.  The  upper  surface 
shotred  a  white,  semi-transparent  cen- 
tre,  passing  gradtlally  into  a  rich  but 
delicate  cornelian  at  the  circumference. 
It  was  divided  into  eight  parts  by  ra- 
diating fbrrows  that  proceeded  from 
a  cenU*al  pit,  each  part  being  partially 
subdivided  by  another  slighter  furrow, 
thai  increased  towards  the  circumfe- 
rebce.  Small  vessels  proceeded  fVom 
the  centre  to  the  circnmference,  ex. 
Idbiting  a  darker  shade  than  the 
||est,  both  in  the  white  and  the  blue. 
Round  the  ^dge  w^s  a  thin  fringe 
of  the  same  lovely  bliio,  but  rather 
darker,  marked  with  little,  straight 
Vesicles  that  ended  in  d  black  tip,  with 
a  similar  black  tip  between  each,  as  if 
from  a  vesicle  beneath.  The  under 
BuHkce  of  the  body  was  slightly  coni- 
cal, of  a  brownish  white  in  the  centre, 
but  blue  at  the  circumference,  as  oil 
the  upper  ^de ;  and  from  the  blue  part 
proceeded  a  jKreat  number  of  tentaculse, 
uke  those  of  a  star- fish,  but  not  appa- 
rently contractile  to  any  great  extent. 
These  tentaculsB  ended  in  three  or  four 


granular  knobs.  One  of  them,  under 
the  microscope,  seemed  like  a  blue 
vessel,  ending  towards  the  base,  en- 
cldsed  in  a  white,  gelatinous  cover, 
which  became  blue  towards  the  knobbed 
extremity ;  it  had  no  apparent  exter- 
nal  orifice.  Neither  could  I  be  certain 
that  the  animal  itself  had  any  orifice, 
either  above  or  below,  though,  doubt- 
less, there  must  have  been  one  at  least. 

I  took  also  two  small  ianthina.  The 
bubbles,  by  means  ofwhich  they  floated, 
adhered  pretty  firmly  to  the  animal, 
so  that  I  n^d  to  take  a  pair  of  forceps 
to  pinch  then!  off*.  When  removed, 
the  animal  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tumbler  of  sea  water>  in  which  I  had 
placed  it,  and  for  several  hours,  at  all 
events  showed  bo  «gn  of  renewing  it<i 
bubble. 

April  29th. — Anchored  in  the  roads 
of  Santa  Cruz.  This  is  a  clear  and 
pleasant-looking  town  of  white  houses, 
stretching  along  shore  from  some  rug- 
ged and  barren  hills  on  the  north,  tb  a 
small,  bare,  and  desert-looking  plaiil 
on  the  south,  at  the  back  of  which  the 
riigged  hills  receded  for  a  mile  or  two 
till  they  again  struck  out  upon  the 
coast.  On  consulting  the  Enghsh  Con. 
sul  he  declared  positively  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  ascend  the  peak 
at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  where- 
upon we  made  preparations  for  start- 
ing  the  next  morning  to  attempt  it.  In 
the  meantime  we  strolled  through  and 
about  the  town,  saw  Nelson's  flags,  of 
course,  and  sundry  bright  black  eyes, 
which  flashed  suddenly  Upon  us  through 
little  portholes  in  the  windows  as 
we  passed  along  the  streets.  These 
take  an  unfortukiate  stranger  at  a 
most  unfair  advantage.  The  windows 
have  glass  only  above,  in  the  lower 
part  the  panes  are  oivanood;  and  one 
of  them,  if  not  more,  hangs  upon 
hingeSi  opening  outwards,  like  a  ship's 
port.  As  the  stranger  strides  along 
the  paved  streiets,  wnich  in  the  day- 
time are  pretty  solitary,  at  every  win- 
dow up  goes  the  port  ahd  out  gleam 
the  dkrk  eyes  AiU  upon  him  as  he  passes, 
whiles  if  he  stop  to  return  the  salute, 
ddwn  goes  the  little  door^  and  all  \i 
blank. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  eight  of  us,  headed  by  the  cap- 
tain,  set  out  on  horseback  to  cross  the 
island  to  Orotava.  We  rode  up  paved 
causeways  and  rocky  roads,  in  one 
part  a  mere  track  across  a  rough,  cin- 
dery  surface  of  lava^  to  the  old  and  de- 
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•crted-lodkin^  town  of  Laguna.  Grass 
grew  in  its  silent  streets,  and  in  the 
great  sqaare,  ornamented  by  huge 
catewavfiy  decorated  with  armorial 
beaiingB  canred  in  stone,  leading  to 
the  hou&ei  of  tiie  old  nobility ;  and  we 
pasKd  throagfa  the  town  without  seeing 
more  than  ludf-a-dozen  living  beings, 
and  one  of  these  was  a  camel.  Lagu- 
na  is  1,200  or  1,400  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  uudulat^ 
ing  plain,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills. 
Tkis  pLun,  afler  heavy  rain,  is  said  to 
l>e  sometimes  converted  into  a  shallow 
lake,  whence  the  name  of  the  town. 
It  was  now,  however,  well  covered  with 
fine  crops  of  potatoes,  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  r^e,  flax,  and  lupins.  Having 
crossed  it,  we  arrived  at  the  ridges, 
which  slope  down  on  the  north-western 
aide  of  the  island,  and  these  we  had  to 
traverse  obliquely  on  our  road  to  Oro- 
lava.  From  the  summit  of  one  of 
these  ridges  we  had  a  most  magnificent 
view  of  the  peak.  From  the  centre  of 
a  great  mass  of  rugged  mountain  rose 
the  majestic  cone,  slightly  truncated 
or  indented  at  top,  and  crowned  with 
another  little  cone,  called  the  Pi  ton. 
About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  w^is 
a  beautiful  cincture  of  white  cloud, 
stretching  out  in  level  sheets,  from 
which  occasional  fragments  detached 
themselves,  and  sailed  over  our  heads. 
Except  these,  the  whole  heavens  were 
of  the  deepest  and  most  unstained 
blue,  as  was  the  ocean  on  our  right, 
towards  which  the  ridges  gradually 
descended,  Qpding  in  an  indented  coast 
of  black  rocks,  circled  by  a  creaming 
belt  of  snow-white  foam.  Two  or 
three  dork  pines  stood  statue-like  on 
the  crest  of  one  of  the  ridges  before  us, 
while  in  the  valleys  wei*e  groves  of  date 
palms,  fig  trees,  and  orange  trees,  and 
the  road  was  ornamented  with  rows  of 
agave,  and  cactus,  and  trellises,  on 
wnich  the  youn^  vine  leaves  were  just 
bursting  into  hfe.  The  whole  scene 
was  new  and  peculiar  to  me.  There 
was  none  of  the  rich,  luscious*  green 
carpet,  or  leafy  woods  of  our  own  is« 
lands  here  at  home ;  y)n  the  contrary, 
the  ground  generally  had  a  bare  and 
almost  barren  aspect ;  but  what  a  con. 
trast  and  harmony  of  colour  in  its 
brown  and  yellow  hues,  shaded  by 
green  and  black,  the  intense  blue  of 


the  sea  and  the  sky,  and  the  brilliant 
white  of  the  foam*  the  cloud  and  the 
snow-capped  summit  of  the  peak ;  and 
what  a  stately  majesty  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  indented  coast  and  broken 
mountain-side,  with  the  noble  cone 
culminating  over  all.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, still  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the 
air,  and  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
light  and  shade.  To  know  what  a 
blue  sky  and  a  glaring  sunshine  really 
are,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  quit 
these  northern  latitudes  and  to  get 
some  twenty  degrees  at  least  more  di- 
rectly under  the  sun. 

After  riding  up  to  the  picturesque 
Villa  Orotava,  on  the  mountain-side* 
peeping  at  the  famous  draeon-tree* 
and  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  lovely 
valley  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  we 
rode  down,  and  took  up  our  quarters 
at  a  rather  indifierent  posada  at  the 
lower  Porto  Orotava.  The  Vice-Consul 
here,  of  course,  confirmed  his  chief  in 
Santa  Cruz  as  to  the  utter  impossibility 
of  our  ascending  the  peak,  but  agreed 
at  last  to  send  for  a  guide.  His  name 
was  Manuel  Aguida,  a  fine,  manly- 
looking  Spaniard,  with  quiet,  courteous 
manner,  who  threw  no  obstacles  in  our 
way,  nor  attempted  to  enhance  his  ser- 
vices on  account  of  the  season,  but 
simply  stated  what  were  the  usual 
terms,*  and  the  amount  of  men,  horses* 
and  provisions  that  would  be  requisite. 
We  accordingly  be^sed  him  to  provide 
these,  and  to  be  wiui  us  early  in  the 
morning. 

May  Ist. — In  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion it  was  half.past  seven  before  we 
could  get  the  horses  packed,  and  make 
a  fair  start  of  it.  The  Vice-Consul 
was  kind  enough  to  add  to  our  stores  a 
^lon  or  two  of  wine  of  a  superior 
description  to  any  we  could  have  pur. 
chased*  and  to  come  and  see  us  off; 
but  his  last  salutation  was,  "  I  wbh 
you  luck,  but  it  is  impossible  you 
should  succeed.*'  Our  cavalcade  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  horses  (five  of  which 
carried  the  provisions  and  water),  and 
a  man  to  each  horse*  which  made  our 
party  twenty-one. 

We  passed  between  two  small  recent 
volcanic  cones,  called  '*  Las  monies 
des  Frayles,"  the  lava  streams  from 
which  were  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 


*  These  terms  were,  four  dollars  for  each  horse  and  its  attendant,  and  fonr  doUara  for 
hiiDKlf  as  guide-in-chiefl 
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cooled;  and  we  then  rode  through  a 
village  called  Hija,  where,  as  it  was 
Sunday  morning,  we  found  all  the  pea- 
santry in  holiday  costume,  saluting  us, 
and  wishing  us  a  good  journey.  We 
then  began  to  ascend  by  a  narrow  and 
rocky  path,  having  on  our  left  hand  a 
precipitous  ravine  or  dry  toiTcnt  chan- 
nel, one  of  those  called  a  "  barranco  " 
by  the  Spaniards.  In  an  hour  and  a- 
half  we  had  left  the  region  of  vines, 
and  come  on  that  of  the  firs  and  ferns, 
and  broom  and  heath.  We  had  hither- 
to seen  a  level  and  dense  stratum  of 
clouds  above  our  heads,  cutting  off  all 
view  of  the  mountains  above  a  certain 
definite  height,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
we  rode  up  into  this  cloud. 

For  about  an  hour  we  continued 
thus  shrouded  in  mist,  gradually  as- 
cending  along  a  narrow  winding  path 
among  rocks  covered  with  small  trees 
and  bushes,  when  suddenly  all  vegeta- 
tion began  to  disappear,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  we  emerged  into 
the  clear  upper  sky  with  a  blazing  sun- 
shine, and  the  peak  towering  before  us 
over  piles  of  brown  rocks  and  yellow 
pumice  and  ashes.  Streams  and  great 
masses  of  black  lava  wound  among 
these  hills  of  pumice  and  ashes,  and  we 
had  a  little  steep  climbing  till  wo  ar- 
rived at  a  place  called  the  Canada,  at 
the  ed^e  of  the  pumice  plains,  where 
we  halted  under  the  shade  of  some 
rocks  to  lunch.  We  here  looked  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  clouds  which  en- 
circled the  hills  below  us,  and  stretched 
away  in  level,  solid -looking,  snowy 
plains  into  the  distant  horizon. 

We  then  rode  for  about  three  miles 
across  the  pumice  plains,  a  gently 
undulating  stretch  of  ground  which 
sloped  very  gradually  up  towards  the 
foot  of  the  cone  that  rises  at  their  south- 
west comer.  The  plain  is  bounded  by 
a  line  of  craggy  hills,  which  in  places 
assumed  the  character  of  a  perfect  wall 
of  rock,  with  a  precipitous  face  towards 
the  plain  and  a  more  gentle  slope  out- 
side. I  could  see  in  sonic  places  that 
the  beds  composing  this  broken  wall 
inclined  (or  ''dipped ")  steeply  from 
the  plain  towards  the  sea.  It  struck 
me,  not  that  these  beds  had  been  once 
horizontal,  and  had  been  subsequently 
elevated  into  their  present  inclined 
position,  but  that  they  were  the  rem- 
nants of  the  wall  of  a  former  cone,  of 
immense  magnitude,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent pumice  plains  formed  the  centre, 
and  that  the  beds  were  only  the  layers 
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of  ashes,  pumice,  and  lava  which  had 
been  origmally  deposited  in  that  in- 
clined position  on  the  slope  of  the  cone. 
The  pumice  plains  themselves  were 
covered  with  a  light  yellow  pumice,  in 
pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  down  to 
the  very  finest  powder,  with  here  and 
there  a  crag  of  jutting  rock,  a  brown 
or  reddish  lava  appearing  from  under- 
neath it.  Clouds  of  dust  rose  under 
our  horses'  feet ;  no  green  thing  was 
visible  in  any  direction  but  a  few 
bushes  of  a  stunted  kind  of  broom,  and 
the  whole  scene  so  brown  andai*id,  with 
the  hot  sun  overhead  and  our  long  line 
of  horse  and  foot  painfully  toiling  over 
the  undulations  of  the  ground,  seemed 
to  me  the  very  epitome  of  an  African 
desert.  As  we  approached  the  foot  of 
the  cone,  we  rose  slowly  on  to  some 
great  buttresses  of  yellow  pumice,  that 
now  began  to  be  dotted  with  largo 
blocks  of  black  rock,  a  pitchstone  por- 
phyry passing  into  obsidian.  These 
were  of  rudely  spheroidal  shape,  cin- 
dery  outside,  but  compact  or  crystalline 
within.  They  were  from  six  to  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  were  generally  split 
across  by  one  or  two  great  cracks,  and 
lay  sometimes  a  mere  heap  of  broken 
fragments.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
they  were  huge  volcanic  bombs  that 
had  been  shot  from  the  crater  during 
some  great  eruption,  and  this  is  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Humboldt;  but 
Von  Bach,  with  more  probability, 
calls  them  great  ** tears''  of  lava  that 
had  become  detached  from  one  of  the 
streams  above,  and  rolled  down  tho 
sides  of  the  cone  into  tho  plains  below. 
Just  at  this  side  of  the  cone  a  stream 
of  black  lava  does  descend  from  the 
summit  of  the  cone,  and  ends  suddenly 
among  the  light  yellow  pumice  and 
ashes  about  half  way  down,  as  if  it 
had  become  cooled  and  consolidated 
before  it  could  quite  complete  its 
descent. 

Passing  beyond  this,  and  still  slowly 
climbing  round  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
our  horses  apparently  almost  spent  by 
fatigue  and  want  ot  water,  we  drew 
near  to  another  great  stream  of  lava, 
which  had  not  only  rushed  down  tho 
sides  of  the  cone,  but  had  spread  far 
and  wide  across  that  portion  of  the 
ground  below,  and  formed,  indeed, 
the  termination  of  the  pumice  plains. 
Just  before  reaching  this  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  began  at  hist  slowly 
and  painfully  to  climb  the  actual  couo 
itself,  by  means  of  a  little  track  that 
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wound  sharply  up  the  piles  of  loose 
cinders  and  ashes. 

At  about  half-past  three^  we  at 
length  arrived  at  our  halting  place, 
the  "  Estancia  de  los  Ingleses."  This 
is  merely  a  group  of  huge  masses  of 
black  rock,  with  a  few  loose  stone 
walls,  built  here  and  there  against 
them  to  keep  off  the  wind.  Under 
the  shade  of  one  of  these  great  rocks 
was  a  hole,  which  in  the  summer  was 
•aid  to  contain  a  spring  of  water,  but 
which  now  held  merely  a  cake  of  white 
ice,  which  we  immediately  proceeded 
to  break  up,  in  order  to  cool  the  parched 
mouths  of  the  horses,  and  our  own. 
The  sun  still  felt  hot  even  at  this  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet,  but  in  the  shade 
the  tenii>eraturo  was  45*^.  The  air 
preserved  this  temperature  even  on  the 
ground  eloic  to  the  ice,  the  surface  of 
which  was  yet  not  at  all  moist.  I 
conclude  a  thin  stratum  of  dry  cold 
air  remained  undisturbed  in  the  hollow, 
just  above  the  ice,  which,  even  when 
broken,  did  not  become  damp  till  it 
was  handled. 

From  the  "  Estancia"  we  could  see 
the  hills  of  the  Gran  Canaria,  and  the 
southern  coast  of  that  island,  the  sea 
line  of  the  horizon  stretching  greatly 
beyond  it ;  but  the  upper  surface  of 
the  clouds  occupied  the  greater  space 
within  the  scope  of  our  vision,  and  to 
me  at  least  was  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting sights. 

At  sunset  we  were  treated  to  a  grand 
effect  in  watching  the  Iklarch  of  the 
Shadow  of  the  Peak.  We  were  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  cone,  and  just 
as  the  sun  set  behind  it,  the  sharply- 
defined  shadow  of  the  little  summit- 
piton  was  projected  first  on  the  pu- 
mice hills  below  us,  then  stole  rapidly 
across  the  plains,  clomb  more  slowly 
up  their  encircling  walls  of  rock,  over 
which  it  disappeared,  while  the  swell- 
ing outline  of  the  lower  cone,  darken- 
ing all  it  covered,  grew  rapidly  up- 
wards in  ever-increasing  dimension. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  observed 
the  shadow  of  the  little  Piton  travers- 
ing the  surface  of  the  clouds  below, 
hastening  forwards  to  the  east,  and 
followe<l  by  the  great  pyramidal  sha- 
dow of  the  whole  Mountain  of  the 
Peak,  stretching  many  a  league  over 
land,  and  sea,  and  cloud,  till  it  gradu- 
ally became  lost  in  the  distant  and  now 
darkening  horizon.  In  the  north  the 
clouds  were  ver}'  magnificent,  as  there 
their    level  plains    were  broken   into 


huge    foaming    billows    of   a    snowy 
whiteness. 

It  now  suddenly  became  quite  dark, 
and  the  stars  shone  out  more  brilliantly 
than  on  a  frosty  night  at  home ;  but 
dinner  being  declared  ready  by  Aguida 
(who  acted  as  maitre  d'hotel),  we 
turned  our  attention  to  something  more 
substantial  than  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
then,  getting  two  (ires  lighted — lOne  for 
OMrselves,  and  the  other  for  the  guides 
— and  having  previously  collected  all 
the  old  bushes  of  broom  we  could  find 
to  keep  them  going,  we  wrapped  our- 
selves in  our  blankets,  and  each  party 
began  a  round  of  songs. 

The  song  of  the  guides  appeared  to 
be  extemporaneous,  as  each  took  it  up 
alternately,  and  sang  a  verse,  to  which 
all  united  in  the  same  chorus,  the  words 
of  which  were  supposed  by  some  of  us 
who  had  a  smattering  of  Spanish  to  be 
something  about  "  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.'* This  was  often  accompanied 
by  shouts  of  laughter;  and,  like  the 
man  in  the  play,  we  thought  *'  they 
must  be  speaking  of  us,  for  they 
laughed  consumedly.*'  It  was  a  wild 
scene  —  the  huge  black  rocks,  from 
among  the  crevices  of  which  peeped 
out  here  and  there  a  spectral  hoi'se's 
head — the  two  fires,  with  their  blanket- 
clad  groups  of  ixivellers  —  the  shouts, 
the  laughter,  and  the  songs — while 
around,  above,  and  below  us  was  the 
steep  slope  of  the  mountain-side  with 
its  rocks  and  lava-torrents,  its  foot  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds,  and  its  lone 
head  high  among  the  stars. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  Aguida 
roused  us,  and  we  found  a  bright  moon 
shining,  by  whose  light  we  were  to  con- 
tinue our  climb ;  so,  after  swallowing 
a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
we  set  off.  We  each  had  a  stout  iron- 
shod  pole  in  our  hand,  which  we  found 
very  useful ;  and  for  about  an  hour 
and  a-quarter  we  toiled  up  the  steep 
slope  of  pumice;  and  even  then,  as  we 
looked  back,  seemed  but  little  above 
the  fires  of  the  Estancia,  where  we 
could  hear  the  voices  of  the  "  inachu- 
chos  "  wo  had  left  behind.  We  here 
found  ourselves  at  the  eilge  of  a  great 
lava-stream,  and  now  had  to  climb 
over  this.  This  was  not  one  solid 
mass,  as  I  had  expected  to  find  a  stream 
of  lava,  but  a  heap  of  loose,  disconnect- 
ed, rudely  -  spheroidal  blocks  of  cin- 
<lcry  lava,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
man's  head  up  to  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter.     Tneso  blocks  often  tottei*ed 
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under  our  feet  as  we  stept,  leapt,  or 
crawled  from  one  to  the  other,  while 
the  prospect  of  a  tumble  down  in 
among  their  cavities  seemed  anything 
but  inviting. 

After  about  half-an-hour  of  this  kind 
of  climbiug,  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  whole  east  rapidly  assumed  a 
crimson  and  golden  hue,  before  the 
light  of  which  *'the  stars  *gan  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires.'*  By  the  aid  of 
this  light,  we  soon  caught  a  sight  of 
the  Piton  shining  over  the  black  rocks 
above  us,  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
reached  its  foot.  Just  as  we  arrived 
here,  the  sun  rose,  and  threw  a  golden 
glare  over  the  surface  of  the  clouds, 
from  the  horizon  to  our  very  feet,  pro- 
dudng  a  glorious  effulgence  such  as  I 
never  saw  equalled.  As  it  rose  above 
the  level  horizon  of  the  clouds,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  it  were  ^atlv  spread  out 
horizontally,  and  divided  mto  three  or 
four  short  columns  or  squares  of  light, 
occupying  apparently  a  space  equal  to 
three  or  four  times  the  real  diameter  of 
the  sun. 

Many  patches  of  snow  lay  about  us 
here,  but  did  not  impede  our  progress, 
while  from  some  hollows  and  crevices 
steam  and  vapour  were  issuing.  In 
one  of  these  the  thermometer  showed 
130*  F.,  just  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
hole,  although  a  large  patch  of  snow 
lay  within  arm's-reach  of  it.  In  the 
open  air,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  the 
thermometer  showed  31"  F. 

We  now  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
little  summit  Piton,  which  looked  a 
mere  hillock,  to  be  run  up  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  Aguida,  however, 
told  us  it  would  take  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  nearly  six 
hundred  feet  high.  It  was  as  steep  as 
it  was  possible  to  stand  on — indeed  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  we 
not  been  able  to  dig  the  feet  into  the 
loose  ashes,  or  rest  them  on  little  pro- 
jecting ledges  of  harder  rock. 

Partly  fi'om  the  steepness  of  the  as- 
cent, partly  from  the  exhaustion  and 
shortness  of  breath  caused  by  the  ra- 
rity of  the  atmosphere,  this  last  hour's 
climb  was  the  most  laborious  of  all,  as 
we  could  only  proceed  a  few  steps  at  a 
time  without  stopping.  At  half- past 
six,  however,  we  were  all  assembled  at 
the  summit,  glorying  in  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect.  The  wide-spread  sur- 
face of  a  vast  plain  of  cloud  was  about 
six  thousand  feet  below  us,  through 
which  rose  part  of  the  ridges  and  cre.^ts 


of  Teneriffe,  and  the  summits  of  Pal- 
ma,  Gomera,  and  Canaria.  Here  and 
there,  too,  we  looked  down  through 
rents  and  gulfs  in  the  clouds,  on 
spaces  of  sea,  or  on  part  of  the  coasts 
beneath.  This  vast  stratum  of  cloud 
seemed  to  have  a  perfectly  regular, 
level,  and  well-defined  base,  and  had  a 
singularly  unvarying  and  solid-looking 
aspect.  Its  upper  surface  was  gently 
undulating,  with  rounded  knobs  and 
hummocks  here  and  there.  I  could 
have  fancied  I  was  again  looking  down 
on  some  vast  frozen  sea,  with  its  ice- 
bergs rounded  and  smoothed  by  snow. 
The  dark  lake- like  chasms  in  the  clouds 
increased  the  resemblance,  as  they 
showed  like  spaces  of  open  water.  On 
looking  more  attentively  at  them,  how- 
ever, we  could  perceive  the  void,  ca- 
vernous space  beneath  the  clouds  filled 
with  a  dark  shadow,  and  could  detect 
the  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
below.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum 
of  cloud  did  not  seem  to  be  any  where 
great,  which  made  their  solid  and  im- 
movable aspect  more  remarkable.  The 
wind  with  us  was  very  light  from  N. 
by  E.  ;  we  afterwards  heard  they  had 
a  strong  breeze  below  from  the  N.  E. 

The  rocks  around  were  smoking  in 
several  directions,  both  on  the  sides 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  summit 
crater,  which  may  be  a  hundred  yards 
in  diameter,  and  a  hundred  feet  in 
depth. 

After  making  some  meteorological 
observations,  and  experiencing  much 
trouble  in  endeavouring  to  get  my 
AVollaston's  thermometer  to  boil,  I  was 
proceeding  to  examine  the  crater  more 
narrowly ;  but  by  this  time  several  of 
the  party  beginning  to  be  sick  and 
faint,  rushed  down  the  side  of  the  Pi- 
ton ;  and  Aguida  became  so  anxious 
to  join  them,  lest  they  should  lose 
themselves,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
would  not  leave  me  for  the  same  rea- 
son, that  I  was  compelled,  most  reluc- 
tantly, to  descend  long  before  1  had 
completed  my  observations. 

In  going  down  the  lava  stream,  we 
turned  out  of  our  way  to  visit  a  large 
cavern  in  the  lava,  caused  by  the  up- 

f)er  crust  hardening  over,  while  the 
ava  was  still  flowing  below.  This,  in 
the  winter,  becomes  full  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  is  the  great  natural  ice-house 
of  the  island,  whence,  during  the  sum- 
mer, ice  is  being  constantly  carried 
down  to  the  townsof  Orotava  and  Santa 
Cruz.     It  took  us  two  hours  and  a-hiiif 
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to  descend  to  the  Estancia,  where  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  we  reached 
OrotAva  about  two  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday.  It  was  a  "fiesta,"  and 
we  found  all  the  crosses  festooned  with 
flowers ;  while  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  were  arches  of  green  boughs 
wreathed  with  flowers,  an  oratory  on 
one  side  adorned  with  trinkets,  and  on 
the  other  a  mountebank's  stage  in  full 
operation.  Fireworks  were  exhibited 
in  the  eveninir.  We  slept  at  Orotava, 
and  the  next  day  rode  back  to  Santa 
Cruz,  got  on  board  our  ship,  and,  at 
six  in  the  evenifig,  were  rolling  along 
before  the  trade-wind  still  farther 
south. 

The  total  cost  of  our  expedition  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  back  again  was  six- 
teen and  a- half  dollars  a-piece,  or 
somewhere  about  £3  lOs. 

I  should  have  hesitated,  oh,  indul- 
gent reader !  in  going  over  this  old 
ground  with  you,  which,  among  others, 
has  been  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Wilde,  in  his  Travels,  had  I  not 
thought  that  scenes  so  worthy  of  at- 
tention can  hardly  be  described  too 
often,  since  every  fresh  observer  sees 
them  in  a  somewhat  difierent  light, 
and  thus  helps  to  place  them  more  vi- 
vidly before  your  imagination. 

We  calculated  the  height  of  the 
Peak  from  barometrical  observations, 
and  from  trigonometrical  ones,  de- 
pending on  a  base  measured  at  sea 
with  a  patent  log,  and  the  mean  of  the 
whole  was  12,080  feet  above  the  sea. 

May  9th — At  8,  a.m.,  we  came  in 
sight  of  Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands — a  bare,  brown,  desolate- 
looking  place,  with  a  low,  arid  shore, 
rising  into  conical  volcanic  hills  in  the 
interior.  A  few  cocoanut  trees  in 
some  of  the  little  valleys,  and  a  few 
huts  on  one  of  the  sandy  plains,  off* 
which  a  brig  was  lying  at  anchor,  were 
the  only  signs  of  life  visible.  At  noon 
we  anchored  at  Porto  Praya,  in  St. 
Jago.  Here,  too,  all  seemed  burned 
up,  brown,  and  desolate ;  but  the  cliffs 
were  loftier,  and  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  exhibited  some  very  curiously 
jagged  and  serrated  outlines.  We 
landed  on  a  small  rock  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  the  only  place  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  ashore  without  being 
wet  through,  and  walked  into  a  litlle 
valley  behind  the  table- land  on  which 
the  town  stands.  The  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  made  of  lava  and  dust, 
with  not  a  green  thing  on  the  dry  and 


brown  expanse  of  sand,  but  a  few  aca- 
cias and  one  grove  of  cocoanuts.  The 
town  consisted  of  one  square,  sur- 
rounded by  low  one-storied  huts,  and 
a  few  lanes  of  ditto.  It  was  inhabit- 
ed almost  entirely  by  negroes,  who 
looked  sleek,  well  fed,  and  happy. 

The  consul  was  absent ;  but  we  were 
entertained  at  his  house  by  a  young 
Englishman  who  was  acting  for  him. 
He  gave  us  some  tolerable  wine  and 
water,  and  cheated  us  afterwards  most 
confoundedly  in  the  matter  of  some 
fowls  and  turkeys  with  which  he  under- 
took to  supply  us,  taking  care  to  bring 
them  off'  only  just  as  we  were  under 
weigh. 

For  the  next  ten  days  we  sailed  lux- 
uriously along  before  the  trade  wind, 
till,  as  we  approached  the  line,  we 
gradually  exchanged  our  bright  skies 
and  pleasant  breeze,  for  heavy,  lower- 
ing clouds,  and  sultry  calms,  varied 
by  showers  of  rain,  not  formed  of  drops^ 
but  of  continuous  streams  of  water, 
poured  down  upon  us  as  if  a  river 
had  been  suddenly  emptied  out  over- 
head. 

I.  was  never  tired  of  watching  the 
small  squadrons  of  physalus,  or  Por- 
tuguese men  -of-  war,  that  we  often 
passed  through,  and  the  flights  of  the 
ilying-fish  that  we  every  now  and  then 
flushed  in  regular  covies  from  under 
our  bows.  When  fresh  they  are  beau- 
tiful things,  with  their  delicate  flexible 
bodies,  about  eight  inches  in  length, 
large  silver  scales,  great  brilliant  eyes, 
five- eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  filmy  fins  or  wings  of  transparent 
tissue,  five  inches  long,  and  veined  by 
cross  lines  as  if  jointed.  They  rose 
from  the  water  by  a  leap,  and  for  the 
first  few  yards  seemed  to  labour  hard, 
fluttering  their  fins  in  rapid  vibrations, 
something  like  a  dragon-fly,  while  the 
tail  was  forcibly  bent  down.  They 
then  skimmed  off*  with  a  smooth  and 
rapid  flight,  like  that  of  a  swift,  but 
appeared  to  me  to  rise  and  fall  occa- 
sionally in  gentle  curves,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  crests  of  the  waves.  They 
seemed  usually  to  prefer  starting  *'  on 
a  wind,"  as  a  sailor  would  say;  but 
gradually  "fell  off"  before  it,  shortly 
before  they  dropped  into  the  water. 
Their  longest  flight  I  should  estimate 
as  about  one  hundred  yards. 

3Jay  ISth Last  night  we  had  been 

hailed  by  Neptune,  who  asked  leave  to 
come  on  board,  and  this  morning  pre« 
parations  were  made  for  receiving  him. 
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and  for  initiating  us  novices  into  his 
mysteries. 

It  so  happened  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  ship's  company,  including  some 
of  the  **  best  men"  among  it,  had 
never  crossed  the  line.  Accordingly 
when  we  were  ordered  below,  and 
found  we  mustered  about  seventy  good 
men  and  true,  we  immediately  deter- 
mined to  have  some  fun  of  our  own, 
and  not  let  his  Marine  Majesty  on  deck 
have  things  quite  so  much  his  own  way 
as  he  was  used  to.  The  senior  mate 
and  the  carpenter  were  among  us,  and 
acting  under  their  directions,  we  im- 
mediately triced  up  gratings  under  the 
fore  hatchway,  so  as  to  prevent  our 
being  attacked  in  the  rear,  barricaded 
the  gun-room  door  to  protect  our  flank, 
and  removed  the  ladder  from  the  main 
hatchway,  round  which  we  marj^halled 
our  forces.  There  was  a  force  pump 
on  deck  supplied  with  a  hose,  that  if 
well  directed  would  have  annoyed  us 
much  ;  but  we  cut  off  the  supply  of 
water  from  this  by  turning  the  cock  on 
the  lower  deck. 

When  Neptune  and  his  satellites,  in- 
cluding a  band  of  constiibles,  hideously 
bedaubed  with  paint  and  bedizened 
with  oakum,  had  completed  their  pre- 
parations for  our  reception  on  deck, 
and,  opening  the  main  hatchway,  called 
the  first  on  the  list  to  come  on  deck  and 
appear  before  him,  we  coolly  told  him 
to  ** come  and  fetch  him."  Seeing  our 
preparations  for  resistance,  Neptune's 
forces  at  first  tried  a  rapid  Jire  of 
buckets  o^  water,  and  that  not  succeed- 
ing, endeavoured  to  stifle  us  out  by 
tarpaulins  over  the  hatchways.  These 
were  poked  off  with  handspikes,  while 
every  leg  or  foot  that  ventured  to  show 
itself  down  the  hatchway  got  a  lash 
from  a  rope's  end  that  caused  it  quickly 
to  be  drawn  up  again. 

At  length  a  combined  assault  was 
made,  and,  under  cover  of  a  deluge  of 
water-buckets,  a  dozen  or  two  of  con- 
stables at  once  fell,  one  over  the  other, 
down  the  hatchway,  and  having  gained 
a  footing  on  the  lower  deck,  attacked 
us  with  staves,  and  endeavoured  to 
capture  some  of  our  number.  A  pretty 
sharp  fight  now  ensued,  while  those  on 
deck  stood  ready  with  nooses  to  throw 
over  any  of  us  that  came  near,  and 
haul  us  up  upon  deck  as  if  wo  were 
bags  of  bread. 

As  I  headed  one  of  the  charges  on 
the  constables  I  suddenly  found  my- 
self embraced  by  a  noose  ;  but  before 


my  legs  had  well  left  the  deck  I  was 
seized  by  two  or  three  big  fellows  of 
our  side,  who,  by  dint  of  hauling  on 
the  rope,  succeeded  in  extricating  me 
before  I  was  quite  torn  asunder.  After 
a  pretty  sharp  tussel  victory  decided 
in  our  favour,  and  we  shortly  had  thir- 
teen constables  prisoners,  whom,  by 
way  of  humane  treatment,  we  lashed 
to  the  tables  and  stanchions  nearest  the 
galley-fire,  where,  considering  we  were 
under  the  line,  we  determined  they 
should  not  have  any  chance  of  suffering 
fiom  cold,  at  all  events.  An  honest 
master's-assistant  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered very  busy  at  the  force-pump, 
proceeding  to  work  so  coolly  that  he 
was  taken  for  one  of  us,  till  some  one 
remarked  that  he  belonged  to  our  op- 
ponents. 

**  Hallo,  old  fellow,  what  are  you 
doing  there  ?"  said  some  one. 

**  Kigging  the  force-pump,"  said  he  ; 
"  the  second-lieutenant  ordered  me  to 
go  and  do  it." 

*•  No ;  you  don't  say  so  ?"  was  the 
crv,  as  he  was  seized  and  carried  for- 
ward,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  as 
he  vehemently  pleaded  the  orders  of 
his  superior  officer,  and  found  them  ut- 
terly disregarded.  On  consideration 
of  his  being  an  officer,  he  was  offered 
the  freedom  of  the  lower  deck,  "  on 
his  parole  ;"  but  as  he  declared  he 
would  **  die  rather  than  surrender,*' 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  us  all  as  real 
mutineers,  and  the  whole  proceeding 
as  "  flat  rebellion,"  he  was  lashed  near 
the  fire  like  the  rest,  and  given  the 
hottest  place  as  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion for  his  courage  and  fidelity. 

We  were  now  masters  of  the  iield,  or 
rather  the  deck  ;  and  the  fight  having 
lasted  an  hour,  and  Neptune  having 
neither  time  enough  nor  men  enouo^h 
to  continue  it  much  longer,  his  IVfa- 
jesty  for  once  condescended  to  a  par- 
ley, and  offered  easy  terms  on  condi- 
tion of  our  surrender,  promising  clean 
soap  and  a  smooth  razor  provided  we 
submitted  to  the  ancient  ceremonies. 
Against  such  an  appeal  from  so  august 
a  dignitary,  and  one  of  whom  there  is 
no  other  defeat  recorded  in  history,  we 
had  not  the  heart  to  contend  longer. 
One  by  one,  therefore,  did  we  submit 
to  be  shaved,  to  be  soused,  and  to  be 
drenched ;  and  one  by  one,  as  we 
emerged  from  the  bath  prepared  for 
us,  did  we  incontinently  turn  to  and 
souse,  drcucli,  and  swab  our  late  com- 
rades in  opposition.     The  iuiatory  co- 
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remonies  being  over,  the  usual  proces- 
sion took  place  round  the  quarter-deck : 
Neptune  in  full  costume,  with  Amphi- 
trite  by  his  side,  well  stuffed  and  padded 
into  charms  of  the  most  exuberant  pro- 
portions, nursinor  and  caressing  tbeir 
youngest  son  (a  most  mischievous 
young  imp  of  a  powder-monkey),  his 
carriage  of  state  (a  gun  carriage,  be- 
decked with  Hags)  drawn  by  obedient 
but  most  outrageously-dressed  satel- 
lites, and  followed  by  the  dripping 
band  of  his  newly- received  subjects, 
presented  us  and  himself  before  the 
captain,  on  the  poop,  to  whom  he  re- 
ported his  proceedings,  and  these  being 
declared  satisfactory,  and  double  allow- 
ance of  grog  ordered  for  all  hands, 
three  cheers  were  given,  the  procession 
moved  forward  to  the  forecastle ;  and 
as  eight  bells  at  noon  were  struck,  the 
boatswain's  whistle  came  shrill  and 
clear,  and  the  usual  hoarse  tone  of  com- 
mand to  •*  clear  the  decks  and  beat  to 
quarters." 

Then  was  seen  a  good  instance  of 
the  effect  of  discipline.  For  three  or 
four  hours  our  good  ship  had  been  one 
scene  of  confusion  and  uproar,  for  the 
most  part  good-humoured,  but  not  un- 
mingkd  with  contention,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  passed 
as  tolerably  earnest,  for  some  men  had 
afterwards  to  apply  to  the  doctor  for 


hurts  received  in  our  '*  'tween-deck  " 
melee.  Every  man,  too,  was  dripping 
with  wet,  and  many  painted  and  dis- 
guised in  all  manner  of  disfigurements. 
There  was  a  temporary  platform  near 
the  forecastle,  and  a  huge  canvas-bath 
before  it,  and  the  decks  were  strewed 
with  litter  of  all  descriptions,  and 
streaming  everywhere  with  water.  la 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the 
boatswain's  pipe  was  heard,  the  whole 
deck  was  clean,  neat,  and  orderly,  as 
usual ;  every  man  was  in  clean  and 
dry  clothes,  without  a  trace  of  paint, 
dirt,  or  water ;  the  guns  were  pointing 
through  the  ports,  the  men  standing, 
silent  and  steady,  at  their  quarters,  t^e 
officers  in  full  uniform  at  their  stations : 
not  a  thing  but  was  in  its  proper  place» 
ready  for  instant  use  ;  and  the  ship  at 
once  transformed  from  an  apparent 
bedlam  to  a  still,  orderly,  perfect  man- 
of-war,  ready  for  instant  action.  A 
few  common  manoeuvres  were  gone 
through  ;  a  few  brief,  stern  commandg 
issued  by  the  fiirst-lieutenant ;  the  reing 
of  command,  which  one  might  just 
previously  have  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  away  for  ever,  were  quietly 
picked  up,  and  adjusted  to  their  use  ; 
and  the  **  crossing  of  the  Line  "  re- 
mained  merely  as  a  subject  for  conver- 
sation, and  for  laughing  over  its  various 
chances. 


DEFECTS    IN   THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM   OF   CAVALRY   TACTICS. 


WiiitE  of  the  three  component  arms 
which  form  a  military  host,  the  infan- 
try and  artillery  have  arrived  at  great 
jHTfcction,  the  cavalry,  it  ap{)ears,  has 
retrograded,  and  is  no  longer  so  effec- 
tive as  it  once  was,  and  ought  to  be 
agai  li  i  f  projR'rly  orjran i sed .  The  feats 
of  the  hussars  of  Ziethon  and  Seidlitz 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  are  marvels  of 
history  to  which  we  can  furnish  no  recent 
panillels.  The  boldest  charges  of  Mu- 
rat  and  Anglesca  are  pronounced  to  be 
mere  chihl's  play  compared  to  the 
swoej)!ng  whirlwind  with  which  the  ir- 
resistible Prussian  troopers  and  their 
stpiadrons  bore  down  and  scattered  the 
firmest  l)attalions  that  ever  stood  up 
a^'ainst  them  in  serried  phalanx.  Seid- 
litz bi*onght  his  men  to  this  by  hard 
drill,  and  lost  many  through  casualties. 


at  mere  rehearsals.  The  king,  Frederick 
the  Great,  considered  the  practice  ob- 
jectionable; but  Seidlitz  observed  drily, 
"If  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  few 
broken  necks,  your  Majesty  will  never 
have  the  bold  horsemen  you  require 
for  the  field."  The  book  wo  are  about 
to  notice  mentions  this  anecdote,  and 
adds,  that  it  was  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  daring  cavalier  to  ride  in 
at  speed  between  the  arms  of  a  wind- 
mill while  working — a  feat  he  oflen 
perfonned  after  he  had  attained  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  officer.  An  empty. 
Quixotic  bravado,  the  success  of  which 
is  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  es- 
cape of  Sterne,  who,  when  a  child,  fell 
through  a  water-wheel  in  rapid  motion, 
at  Auuamoe,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  was  taken  out  of  the  stream  witlu 
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out  damage.  Try  either  experiment 
ivith  a  stuiled  figure  for  a  thousand  sue- 
cessive  times,  and  each  time  it  will  bo 
crushed  or  hurled  into  a  shapeless  mass. 

The  modem  system  of  cavalry  tac- 
tics is  found  to  bo  defective  everywhere, 
as  well  on  the  Continent  as  in  our  own 
service ;  and  calls  loudly  for  reform,  in 
order  that  battles,  when  they  unfortu- 
nately occur  (which  they  will  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter),  may  be  rendered 
more  decisive,  consequences  more  im- 
portant, and  the  operations  and  effect 
of  horse  restored  to  their  due  ascen- 
dancy. 

Captain  Nolan,  of  the  15th  Hussars, 
an  officer  of  sound  experience,  who  has 
deeply  studied  the  topics  of  which  he 
treats,  has  lately  published  a  very  ya- 
luable  little  work,  without  ostentation 
or  pretence,  but  at  the  same  time  clear 
and  consecutive,  in  which  he  expounds 
many  mistakes,  and  points  out  the  re- 
medies— a  mode  of  practice  as  salutary 
as  it  is  rare.*  We  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  all  he  advances,  but  every  tiling 
he  has  said  is  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. He  observes  that  military  au- 
thors have  not  given  much  exclusive 
attention  to  this  particular  branch,  and 
refers  frequently  to  the  ancient  trea- 
tise of  **  Xenophon  on  Horsemanship," 
composed  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  but  in  many  respects,  and 
in  leading  essential  points,  as  applica- 
ble to  modem  practice  as  if  written 
yesterday.  An  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject  is  a  grand  desideratum  in  mi- 
litary literature.  Until  this  appears, 
either  under  the  authority  of  hi^h  ge- 
nius, or  official  patronage.  Captain  No- 
lan has  supplied  many  valuable  Lints 
and  suggestions,  with  a  good  synopsis 
of  general  information.  He  says  mo- 
destly in  his  preface,  •*  1'he  author 
having  served  in  the  Continental  ca- 
valry, and  with  our  own  in  India,  and 
having  thought  much  on  the  subject 
during  a  tolerably  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  the  cavalry  of  various  na- 
tions, hopes  that  he  may  not  be  deemed 
forward  in  contributing  his  mite  to- 
wards an  improvement  in  the  literature 
of  cavalry,  and  in  offering  such  sugges- 
tions as  be  hopes  may  assist  in  bringing 
forward  this  important  arm  to  thi^  level 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  to 


the  improved  condition  to  which  all 
branches  of  the  service  must  be  brought, 
if  they  are  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  rivals  in  the  next  struggle  that 
may  take  place.  The  sudden  transition 
from  peace  to  war  is  a  critical  moment 
for  all  armies,  but  more  particularly  to 
those  whose  officers  are  deficient  in  the 
theory  of  their  profession." 

That  many  of  our  officers  are  thus 
at  fault,  will,  we  presume,  be  set  down 
as  a  fact ;  and  that  thev  ought  not  to 
be  so  may  be  appended  as  a  corollary. 
Assuredly  a  great  struggle  will  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  all 
that  peace  congresses  and  universal 
philanthropists  may  preach  and  pre- 
dict to  the  contrary.  This  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  when  the  mighty  conffici 
begins,  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee 
the  conclusion.  Let  us,  at  all  events, 
be  prepared,  and  **  keep  our  powder 
dry,"  doing  our  best  to  deserve  the 
success  which,  perhaps  (under  Provi- 
dence), we  have  the  means  and  re- 
sources to  command,  if  we  use  them 
wisely.  Lict  us  also  hope  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  foreign  enemy,  whoevei^ 
he  may  be,  and  from  whatever  quarter 
he  may  spring,  we  may  not  have  the 
usual  domestic  opponents  at  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  Admiralty,  who  have 
generally  done  their  worst  for  a  year 
or  two  at  the  beginning,  until  better 
instructed  by  dear-bought  experience. 

A  great  authority.  Sir  William  Na- 
pier, lias  said,  in  a  work  of  universal 
reputation,!  that  our  infantry  is  incon- 
testibly  the  best  in  Europe,  but  that 
our  cavalry,  as  a  disciplined  body,  is 
inferior  to  that  of  our  late  continental 
opponents.  These  are  his  words : — 
**  The  result  of  a  hundred  battles,  and 
the  united  testimony  of  impartial 
writers  of  different  nations,  have  given 
the  first  place  amongst  the  Euix>pean 
infantry  to  the  British  ;  but  in  a  com- 
parison between  the  troops  of  France 
and  England,  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  admit  that  the  cavalry  of  the  former 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world." 

The  opinion  has  been  discussed  in 
volumes  of  sharp  controversy,  in  which, 
as  usual,  neither  party  has  convinced 
the  other;  but  if  it  be  correct  (which 
we  fear  it  is),   the   deficiency   is   as 


•  "  Cavalry  ;  its  History  and  Tactics."  By  Captain  I.  E.  Nolan,  15th  Hussars.  Bosworth, 
London.    1853. 
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lamentable  as  it  is  gratuitous.  The 
British  nation  possesses  the  strongest 
men,  the  best  riders,  and  the  finest 
breed  of  horses ;  why,  then,  should  we 
not  exhibit  the  most  irresistible  ca- 
valry? Again,  the  fault  lies  in  the 
system,  which  demands  immediate  in- 
vestigation and  improvement.  Of  what 
use  is  a  swift,  noble-blooded  horse,  if 
his  spirit  and  speed  are  tamed  by 
more  weight  than  ho  can  carry  ?  Of 
what  avail  is  a  muscular  arm,  if  it  is 
not  master  of  the  weapon  it  bears,  and 
the  weapon  itself  is  too  blunt  to  inflict 
a  disabling  wound  ?  Our  author 
quotes  from  Oliver  Cromwell  (who 
knew  a  little  how  to  handle  cavalry) 
a  short,  pithy  epistle,  which  comprises 
in  a  few  words  a  whole  manual  of  in- 
struction— **  Let  the  saddler  see  to  the 
horse-gear.  I  learn  from  one,  many 
are  ill  served.  If  a  man  has  not  good 
weapons,  horse,  and  harness,  he  is  as 
nought."  The  fable  of  the  centaur  iu 
all  probability  took  its  rise  from  the 
astonishment  excited  amongst  the  ig- 
norant and  unprepared  by  the  first 
appearance  of  a  cavalier,  who  managed 
his  charger  with  such  rapidity  and 
skill,  that  the  two  appeared  one  blended 
animal.  The  simple  Mexicans  thought 
this  of  the  mounted  Spaniards  in  the 
small  band  of  Cortez.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  where  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  horse  are  added  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  man,  the  power  of 
the  latter  ought  to  be  more  than 
doubled;  and  yet  it  has  been  often 
asserted,  and  as  we  believe  demon- 
strated by  experiment,  that  a  single 
infantry  soldier,  with  his  usual  arms,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  an  individual 
dragoon.  Once  more,  this  ought  not 
to  be,  unless  the  cavalry  system  is 
grievously  in  error.  As  well  mi^ht  it 
be  said,  that  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  a  battalion  in  line  poured  into 
an  advancing  column,  should  produce 
the  deadly  cllbct  of  a  salvo  of  heavy 
artillery.  When  we  remember  what 
cavalrv  has  done  in  former  times,  and 
how  littler  it  elK'cts  in  actual  modern 
warfare;  looking  also  at  the  clatter, 
the  expense,  and  the  imposinjj  exterior, 
we  cannot  deny  that  this  important 
branch  is  entangled  in  helpless  leading- 
strings,  from  which  we  pray  heartily 
for  its  speedy  emancipation,  and  are 
prepared  to  hail  every  improving  hand 
that  asserts  to  undo  and  cast  aside  the 
impediments. 
In  the  meantime,  let  un  reason  a 


little  on  the  point  as  to  why  or  whether 
the  infantry  soldier  should  have  the 
advantage  when,  from  being  broken 
or  pursued,  he  is  thrown  single-handed 
against  a  mounted  adversary.  With 
his  firelock  loaded,  and  in  difficult 
ground,  if  he  can  get  either  on  a  wall 
or  across  a  ditch,  or  secure  any  pro- 
tection for  his  flanks,  the  chances  are 
at  least  three  to  one  in  his  favour ;  but 
even  in  open  ground,  without  cover  or 
support,  and  each  trusting  to  his  steel 
alone,  the  infantry  man,  if  he  retains 
his  cool,  self-possession,  may  not  only 
hold  his  own,  but  ought  to  come  out 
conqueror  in  the  duel.  The  drill- book 
in  use  in  the  Prussian  service  provides 
distinctly  for  this  very  probable  con- 
tingency. And  here,  by  the  way,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  our  own  ponderous  volume  of  mili- 
tary  manceuvrcs  could  be  exchanged 
for  that  in  use  in  Prussia,  which  scarcely 
exceeds  the  size  of  our  Monthly  Army 
List ;  and  yet  it  will  be  allowed  by  all 
who  have  seen  the  Prussian  army,  that 
in  its  working  it  is  neither  tardy  nor 
complex. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of 
the  drill  alluded  to,  it  is  quite  suflicient 
for  our  practical  purpose  to  state,  that 
the  infantry-man  is  carefully  instructed 
to  keep  on  the  bridle  hand  of  the  dra- 
goon, let  the  latter  be  armed  either 
with  lance  or  Fabre.  This  he  can  al- 
ways do,  as  he  wheels  on  a  central, 
inner  pivot ;  while  the  dragoon,  if  he 
dodges  to  get  round  him,  must  take  the 
sweep  of  an  extensive  outward  circle. 
As  thus,  all  the  oilensive  work  of  the 
horseman  would  be  across  his  horse's 
neck,  and  over  his  own  left,  the  in- 
fantry-man, armed  with  the  queen  of 
weapons,  could  bayonet  either  horse 
or  man,  according  to  his  fancy.  If 
the  dragoon  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
what  is  called  a  "  hussar  "  (a  word  of 
very  doubtful  origin  and  meaning), 
labouring  under  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  a  pelisse  hanging  over  and 
still  further  embarrassing  his  bridle 
and  defenceless  arm,  he  would  be  a 
lost  trooper  in  a  few  minutes ;  for  the 
despised  pousse  cailloux,  as  the  French 
idiom  calls  him,  would  '*  fix  his  flint  " 
before  he  could  get  the  sleeve  of  his 
studding-sail  jacket  out  of  his  eyes. 

Etymologists  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  original  root,  or  unde  deru 
vatur,  of  this  word  "hussar."  Some 
trace  it  from  »*  huzza,"  the  shout 
raised  by  an  attacking  partyi — but  this 
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is  far-fetched  and  improbable ;  others 
deduce  it  from  the  Tartar  word  us^ 
war,  which  means  a  mounted  soldier 
equipped  after  a  particular  fashion. 
The  latter  seems  the  more  analogous 
derivation.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  which 
began  in  a  practical  use  has  been  per- 
mitted to  subside  into  a  positive  incon- 
venience. The  defensive  armour  of 
ancient  days,  contrived  to  cover  the 
whole  body,  dwindled  down  to  the 
silver  ornament  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
so  well  describes  as  encumbering  rather 
than  protecting  the  breasts  of  the  stal- 
worth  Varangian  Guard ;  and  thence 
becoming  **  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less, "  was  found  suspended  to 
the  collar-button  of  the  infantry  officer, 
under  the  misnomer  of  a  gorget,  until 
it  died  out  nltogether,  with  the  pow- 
der, pig-tails,  and  long  gaiters,  each 
with  one  hundred  and  ten  buttons, 
expressly  invented  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  be  in  time  if  you  were  called 
up  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Ine  hussar  pelisse,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  the  next  sacrifice,  as  most  as- 
suredly it  ought  to  be,  to  common 
sense  and  common  utility.  Dangerous 
ground  to  tread  on,  perhaps  ;  for  that 
same  gaudy  pelisse,  like  the  ribbons  in 
the  cap  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  has 
tempted  many  an  idle  "swell  about 
town  "  to  take  the  shilling. 

The  history  of  the  hussar  pelisse,  as 
received  in  Germany,  is  this :  The  ori- 
ginal hussar,  Hungarian  by  birth  and 
demi-savage  by  nature ;  fond,  too,  as 
all  savages  are,  of  ornament,  used,  like 
the  beef-eater  in  the  Critic,  to  array 
himself  in  a  richly-embroidered  waist- 
coat, or  under  jacket,  above  which  he 
carried  his  ordinary  garb  —  a  rough 
sheep-skin  over-coat,  or  pelz.  In  hot 
weather  he  would  wear  his  furry  co- 
vering hanging  on  both  his  shoulders, 
as  the  Hungarian  hussar  now  wears 
his  pelisse — in  fact,  like  a  short  cloak. 
When  in  action,  the  left  arm  always 
remained  in  the  sleeve,  while  the  jacket 
itself,  being  drawn  round  the  shoulder, 
acted  as  a  shield  on  the  defenceless 
side.  Out  of  this  serviceable  integu- 
ment grew  the  description  of  pelisse 
that  kept  warm  the  veteran  Zicthen, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  that 
emperor  of  hussars;  a  comfortable 
garment,  too,  worn  over  the  richly- 
laced  dolman,  lined  as  well  as  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  reaching  below  the  hips, 
thus  superseding  the  necessity  of  the 


lightest  of  horsemen  being  encum- 
bered, as  well  as  extra-weighted,  by  a 
cloak. 

Gradually,  modern  times,  with  be- 
coming hereditary  contempt  for  the 
old-fashioned  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
has  shrunk  the  original  pelz  into  an 
ornamental  narrow  superfluity,  which 
no  power  on  earth  could  get  over  the 
dolman,  and  rendering  the  further  pro- 
tection of  a  cloak  in  cold  or  wet  wea- 
ther indispensable.  The  evil  conse- 
quence falls  to  the  lot  of  the  horse, 
already  weighed  down  and  half  back- 
broken  by  a  long-legged  dragoon,  his 
kit,  and  other  equipments.  May  we 
live  to  see  the  pelisse  interred  with  the 
gorget  1 

A  long-legged  dragoon — here,  ajain, 
is  one  of  those  unaccountable  military 
mistakes,  in  which  common  sense  is 
totally  lost  sight  of  by  us  British,  who 
give  the  law  to  the  world  in  all  that 
concerns  equestrianism.  We  are  a 
nation  of  Nimrods,  mighty  in  the 
chase.  We  mount  ourselves  on 
horses  up  to  our  weight ;  we  take  es- 
pecial care  that  our  grooms,  exer- 
cising boys,  and  all  that  has  to  get 
on  to  the  pig- skin,  is  light.  All  our 
cavalry  officers,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  profession,  are,  or  affect  to  be, 
hunting  men  ;  and  are  guided  by  the 
above  general  laws,  in  regulating  the 
internal  economy  of  their  hunting 
studs.  But  the  moment  there  is  a 
question  of  the  horse-soldier,  your  ca- 
valry officer  throws  aside  all  his  stable 
lore,  all  his  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  many  desperate  fields,  and 
hard  runs,  in  Northamptonshire  and 
Leicestershire  ;  and  because  the  said 
horseman  is  intended  for  use  rather 
than  ornament  —  because  he  ought  to 
do  the  state  some  service,  while  he 
costs  that  same  suffering  state  a  good 
round  sum  of  money;  because,  in  fine, 
his  aptitude  for  his  vocation  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death — he,  the  cavalry 
officer,  selects  as  his  dragoon  a  long- 
legged,  heavy-bodied  fellow,  that  for 
civil  purposes  he  would  not  have  let 
into  his  stable  except  as  a  mere  strap- 
per. "And  why  IS  this?"  the  unso- 
phisticated  inquirer  will  naturally  ask. 
Simply,  because  it  is  considered  a  fine 
thing  for  a  commanding  colonel  to  say 
that  his  regiment,  when  dismounted 
(and  comparatively  useless),  averages 
five  feet  eleven  —  a  standard  that  no 
infantry  battalion  ever  reached  in  the 
world,  always  excepting  the  parade 
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giants  of  Frederick  William  the  First 
of  Prussia.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  in  equitation,  that  long,  dangling 
Ws  are  fatal  objections.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  in  anatomy,  that 
disproportion  in  height  is  always  at* 
tended  by  len^rth  of  limb,  llence, 
then,  to  obtain  the  very  thing  not  want^ 
ed  for  a  dragoon — a  tall  man — you  ai*e 
compelled  to  take  the  identical  disqua- 
lification most  obnoxious  in  a  rider.^ 
a  long  lej;.  Observe  what  becomes  of 
these  lanky  cavaliers  when  they  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  the  chevTon.  See 
how  they  swell,  not  so  much  with  im- 
portance as  with  rotundity ;  —  note 
them 

"  In  f*ir  round  belly,  with  good  porter  lined/* 

and  thank  your  stars  that  you  are  not 
the  luckless  quadruped  condemned  to 
groan  under  such  a  mass.  AVe  recol- 
lect, in  our  time,  to  have  seen  a  troop- 
serjeant-major  of  a  distinguished  regi- 
ment of  heavies,  of  whom  it  was  said 
there  was  only  one  horse  in  the  corps 
that  could  carry  him.  **  Que  dvihle 
allait  il faire  dans  cette gaUre  Uif'  He 
would  have  been  much  more  comfort- 
able as  a  beef-eater,  with  a  halberd, 
and  in  the  costume  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  recollect 
that  portly  commaitdant,  CoIonclTeas- 
dale,  who  rode,  heaven  knows  how 
many  stone  more  than  thirty,  and  went 
hunting,  too,  with  a  loose  rein.  Ca- 
valry horses  should  learn  to  imitate  the 
sagacity  of  the  baggage  ele[)haDts  in 
India,  who  know  exactly  what  they 
luive  a  right  to  carr>',  and  dcUberately 
remove  every  parcel  above  the  regula- 
tion weight.  The  animals  have  the 
power  of  reform  in  their  own  hands, 
but,  unluckily  for  themselves,  they 
lack  unity  of  i>ur{>ose,  and  know  not 
how  to  use  their  strength. 

It  may  consist  with  the  dignity  of 
household  troops,  who  are  not  made 
for  the  working-day  dnidger}'  of  the 
worhl,  to  oVrtop  the  crowd,  as  the 
steeple  of  the  village  church  peers  over 
the  surrounding  cottages ;  it  uuiy  co- 
here well  with  such  a  special  Sv  rvice 
to  have  every  man,  as  JJickens  says, 
**so  ^hort  in  the  body,  an«l  so  long  iu 
the  leg,  as  to  look  like  the  afternoon 
sbu<low  of  somebody  else;"  but  we 
maintain,  that  the  dragoon  for  use,  and 
not  for  show,  should  be  short-legged, 
lung- armed,  active,  spare-built,  and 
light  iu  weight — riding,  but  not  eu- 


cumbering  his  horse,  and  divested  of 
the  marching  equipments,  which  should 
proceed  with  him  by  another  convey- 
ance. It  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  horse  is  number  one,  when 
work  must  be  done.  We  hope  yet  to 
see  such  a  trooper  as  we  have  describ- 
ed, carried,  jike  a  flash  of  lightning, 
wherever  four  legs  can  push  him  in ; 
armed,  too,  with  a  long,  Hght,  well- 
tempered,  thrusting  sword,  edged  like 
a  razor,  with  which,  as  Joh  Kelly  used 
to  say,  it  would  be  a  positive  pleasure 
to  a  man  to  be  run  through. 

The  sword — here  is  another  curious 
anomaly.  We  export  hardware  to 
every  country  in  the  world ;  no  fo- 
reigner likes  to  carve  bis  meat,  or 
mend  his  pen,  except  with  a  Sheffield 
blade.  We  make  the  onlv  razors  that 
can  shave,  and  yet  wo  supply  our  ca- 
valry with  swords  warranted  not  to 
cut.  Captain  Nolan  says,  the  edges 
are  all  blunted  by  the  steel  scabbards  ; 
and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  gainsay 
this  assertion,  as  it  is  easy  to  provide  the 
remedy.  These  steel  scabbards^  also, 
make  a  perpetuid  jingling  on  a  march, 
giving  timely  nota*e  of  the  approach  of 
the  wearers,  and  would  alone  render 
the  night  surprise  of  an  out- picket  im- 
possible, if  such  an  attempt  was  in 
contemplation.  Neither  are  our  men 
sufficiently  drilled  in  the  use  of  the 
weapon  they  have  to  trust  to,  such  as 
it  is.  In  this  laborious  exercise,  the 
French  and  Germans  are  more  prac- 
tised than  we  are,  although  we  have 
made  some  rapid  advances  since  the 
war.  Formerly,  not  one  in  one  hun- 
dred,  either  officer  or  soldier,  could 
fence.  In  the  infantry,  the  old  regu^ 
lation  sword,  or  spit,  as  it  was  fami- 
liarly called,  was  equally  impotent  to 
cut  or  thrust.  Augelo  himself  could 
have  done  nothing  with  it.  The  WooU 
wich,  Marlow,  and  Sandhurst  cadets 
liad  some  little  inkling  of  the  *'  immor- 
tal )>as.sado,  the  punto  reverso,''  &c., 
and  could  give  point  and  parry  with 
tolerable  dexterity  ;  but  the  old  hands 
were  as  innocent  of  these  little  tricks 
as  tliey  were  of  Hebrew  or  Algebra. 
Every  man  whoso  traiio  it  is  to  meddle 
with  cohl  iron,  should  know  how  to 
handle  his  tools,  or  he  may  chance  to 
get  into  an  awkward  dilemma,  of  which 
we  once  saw  a  remarkable  instance  in 

our  early  days.      Captain  T ,   a 

somewhat  corpulent  gentleman,  on  the 
shadv'  side  of  forty-hve,  in  1809  com- 
manded the  grensulier  comptuiy  of  the 
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58th  regiment,  then  quartered  at  Mi- 
Idzzo,  in  Sicily.  He  had  on  his  estab- 
lishment  a  fair  native  damsel,  who 
passed  as  the  incumbent  Mrs.  T.  A 
young  Sicilian  officer,  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  also  in  the  garrison,  paid  more 

attention  to  the  lady  than  T ,  who 

was  irascible,  as  well  as  stout  and 
amorous,  chose  to  permit.  Having 
first  warned  the  poacher  off  his  pre- 
serve without  success,  he  called  him 
out.  Those  were  the  {food  old  fight- 
ing days,  when  apologies  were  never 
thought  of.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted, and  seconds  duly  installed  to 
arrange  time  and  place  at  their  leisure. 
There  were  no  meddling  police,  and 
commanding  officers  then  never  wished 
to  know  of  these  little  matters,  until 
they  were  over.  The  T plenipo- 
tentiary proposed  hair  triggers,  at 
twelve  paces,  one  shot  to  suffice,  as 
the  quarrel  was  not  deadly,  and  both 
to  fire  together.  The  Sicilian  diplo- 
mate  repudiated  the  pistols  altoge- 
ther. As  the  challenged  party,  the 
choice  of  weapons  rested  with  their 
side ;  and  their  selection  was  the  small 

sword.     T had  never  handled  one 

in  his  life,  and  would  have  been  spitted 
hke  a  lark  on  the  first  exchange  of 
thrusts.  It  was  impossible  to  consent 
to  this ;  neither  would  the  other  give 
up  his  right.  All  Italians  fancy  that 
the  English  are  unerring  with  the  pis^ 
tol.  G%e  question  became  serious,  and 
was  finally  referred  to  a  select  mutual 
committee,  who  decided  that  the  par- 
ties should  fight  with  the  weapons  they 
wore  in  uniform,  and  which  each  was 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with.  These 
happened  to  be  sabres.  At  that  date, 
flank  company  officers  of  infantry  car- 
ried the  sabre  of  the  dragoon,  but  with- 
out  being  taught  how  to  use  it.  This 
was  a  sort  of  half-way  house  on  the 
road  to  compromise,  which  met  with 

unanimous  approbation.      T was 

full  of  fight  to  overflowing,  and  cared 
not  a  fig  for  particulars.  His  friends 
were  much  more  solicitous  about  these 
trifles  than  he  was.  The  time  was 
fixed  for  noon  the  next  day ;  the  place, 
the  racket-court,  which,  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  opened,  became  crowd- 
ed with  spectators.  The  Sicilian  —  a 
tall,  slender  specimen  of  the  legitimate 
trooper — entered  first,  and  was  posted 
in  the  centre,  sabre  in  hand,  attended 
by  his  friend  at  a  respectable  distance. 

Oa  a  given  signal,  T (who  with 

the  utmost  difficulty  had  been  held  in) 


was  let  loose,  and  rushed  on  his  adver- 
sary, foaming  with  rage,  and  striking 
right  and  left,  with  a  force  that  would 
have' made  Goliath  himself  give  way. 
The  Sicilian  retreated  rapidly  to  the 
corner,  where  his  flanks  were  covered. 
T  made  a  furious  cut  at  his  head  ; 
but,  ere  the  intended  coup-de- grace 
took  effect,  not  measuring  his  distance 
correctly,  and  blind  with  passion,  he 
struck  his  sword  against  the  angle  of 
the  wall,  and  broke  it  short  off  at  the 
hilt.  The  Sicilian  made  a  desperate 
lunge  at  T 's  abdomen,  who  adroit- 
ly caught  the  weapon  in  his  left  hand. 
The  Sicilian  drew  it  back  ;  and,  on  see- 
ing the  blood  flow  copiously  from  the 
fingers  of  his  opponent,  threw  down 
his  sabre,  and  declared  the  combat  at 
an  end.  The  hall  rang  with  acclama- 
tions, as  every  body  felt  he  had  behaved 
with  great  generosity  and  temper,  and 
complimented  him  accordingly.  T 
shook  hands  with  him  cordially,  and 
told  him  he  was  a  brave  fellow,  though 
he  was  a  Sicilian.  All  the  different 
English  regiments  invited  him  to  din. 
ner  in  succession.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  sitting  next  to  liim  one  day  at 
his  own  mess,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  duel.  "Why,"  said  he,  **  did 
you  not  hold  your  ground  when  T  ■%/ 
attacked  ?"  "  What  would  you  have 
had  me  do,"  replied  the  dragoon^ 
"  against  a  man  who  tore  in  on  me  like 
a  mad  bull?" 

In  a  nation  that  justly  prides  itself 
on  being  **  arbiter  elegantiarum "  ta 
all  the  world,  in  matters  of  horseflesh 
and  the  equipments  of  horses,  it  is  al- 
most incrtxlible  to  observe  the  tenacity 
with  which  we  cling  to  bad  practices, 
that  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
abandoned.  We  had  some  difficulty^ 
during  our  last  visit  to  Paris,  in  per- 
suading an  officer  of  French  artillery, 
whose  brigade  we  happened  to  see  ex- 
ercising in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  that 
we  stiU  blinded  our  gun-horses  with 
winkers.  "What!"  said  he,  **am  I 
to  understand  that  you  English,  who 
are  horsemen  from  the  craule,  persist 
in  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  whoso 
business,  above  that  of  every  q^her,  re- 
quires all  the  eyes  he  has  ?"  We  were 
compelled  to  admit  the  fact,  but  added, 
that  the  subject  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  time 
ailcr  time,  by  officers  of  the  staff  and 
artillery,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
The  winkers  are  retained ;  and  the 
only  reason  we  ever  heard  given  is,  that 
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they  are  supposed  to  ornament  the 
cranium  of  the  gun-horse,  who  is  occa- 
sionally disposed  to  be  what  is  techni- 
cally  called  **  bellows-headed." 

We  are  too  old  to  expect  to  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  great  events 
80  confidently  predicted  in  certain  po- 
pular pamphlets,  some  of  which*  we  are 
assured,  have  reached  acirculation  of  one 
hundred  thousand  copies ;  but  wo  do 
hope  to  witness  a  few  minor  revolutions 
in  less  momentous  aflfairs,  but  which  are 
still  worth  attending  to  while  the  world 
lasts.  We  hope  to  be  present  at  the 
repeal  of  the  shahrnch^  formed  exclu- 
sively to  make  the  horse  sweat,  and 
prevent  him  from  getting  dry.  We 
nope  to  see  ten  stone  and  a-half  the 
maximum  weight  for  a  service  dra- 
goon ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  exceedingly 
in  assisting  to  bury,  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  the  steel  scabbard,  the  hussar 
pelisse,  and  the  artillery  winker. 

Next  come  two  most  important  con- 
siderations —  the  saddle  and  bridle. 
Do  these,  too,  want  improvement  ? 
Undoubtedly ;  and  Captain  Nolan  tells 
how  both  may  be  amended.  Look  at 
the  engravings  in  his  book,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  As  regards  the  first,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  a  reading 
of  the  old  proverb,  which  embraces  a 
slight  variation.  Instead  of  **  put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,"  let  our  cai-c 
be  to  put  the  right  saddle  on  the  horse. 
We  shall  thus,  among  other  advan- 
tages, escape  sore  backs  —  that  per- 
petual nightmare  which  haunts  the 
dreams  of  colonels  of  cavalry,  and  dis- 
turbs their  rest  as  effectually  as  visions 
of  glandered  stables.  The  present  sad- 
dle and  housinjzs  are  twice  too  heavy. 
If  you  doubt  this,  carry  them  on  your 
head  for  half-an-hour  on  a  hot  day,  as 
you  would  have  to  do  if  you  were  a  ve- 
ritable trooper,  and  your  horse  dropped 
under  you — for  you  must  never  leave 
your  accoutrements  behind  to  the  ene- 
my, if  you  have  time  to  bear  them  off. 
For  full  conviction,  you  would  not  de- 
sire to  repeat  the  experiment.  A  thing 
very  like  the  ancient  demi-pique  saddle 
(a  huge  tuiTetof  wood,leather,and  cum- 
brous diapery)  is  still  in  use  with  some 
slow,  old-fashioned  nations.  Into  this 
the  rider  has  to  be  lifted  ;  and,  when 
perched  on  his  dangerous  elevation,  is 
60  ludicrously  helpless,  that  impudent 
urchins  jeer  at  him,  and  run  away  long 
before  he  can  get  a  cut  at  them.  The 
efficacy  of  the  bridle  is  governed  by  the 
bit,  and  both  arc  controlled  by  the 


hand.  A  delicate  hand  is  the  grand 
climax  of  equestrian  perfection.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  trust  a  hard-mouthed, 
impatient  bolter,  to  a  snaffle  without 
curb ;  or  to  force  between  the  teeth  of 
a  gentle  barb,  a  mass  of  iron  that  would 
break  the  jaw  of  a  mammoth  with  a 
sudden  jerk.  Look  at  Lord  An^lesea, 
as  he  ambles  along  the  Park,  m  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  He  is  always 
mounted  on  an  animal  of  blood  and 
spirit,  but  he  has  him  perfectly  under 
control ;  and  sits  as  firmly  as  he  did 
thirty- two  years  ago,  when  he  bore 
away  the  palm  of  horsemanship,  as  he 
backed  out  of  Westminster- hall  at 
the  coronation-banquet  of  George  the 
Fourth.  His  whole  secret  lies  m  his 
hand.  He  could  pull  up  the  Flying 
Dutchman  at  full  speed  with  a  pack, 
thread.  A  horse  is  as  cunning  as  he 
is  docile,  and  always  knows  when  he  is 
bestridden  by  his  conqueror  and  mas- 
ter. Beware  of  him,  if  he  once  sus- 
pects that  you  suspect  yourself.  The 
fee-simple  of  your  seat  will  not  be 
worth  a  minute's  purchase.  Bucepha- 
lus would  suffer  no  one  to  mount  him 
but  Alexander.  Cffisar's  favourite  bat- 
tle-charger knelt  to  take  him  up  ;  and 
many  modern  war- steeds  have  been 
equally  exclusive  in  their  practice. 

The  frontispiece  to  Captain  Nolan's 
volume  shows  the  "  military  seat  as  it 
ought  to  be."  Another  drawing,  op- 
posite to  page  142,  gives  us  the  **  mili- 
tary seat  as  it  is,"  depicted  in  the  per- 
son of  a  foreign  hussar.  A  compara- 
tive glance  demonstrates  at  once  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  former,  as  re- 
gards the  equipment  and  position  of 
the  man,  his  command  over  his  horse, 
and  the  increased  power  of  both.  But 
the  latter  is  exaggerated.  We  never 
recollect  to  have  seen  any  horseman  so 
uncomfortably  placed,  cither  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  looks  uneasy  and  un- 
certain, as  if  conscious  that  he  held  his 
saddle  on  a  ver}'  frail  tenure,  and  could 
1)0  tilted  out  of  it  by  the  slightest  pos- 
sible momentum.  Such  a  seat  is  not 
only  ridiculous,  but  impossible.  A 
trot  of  a  minute  would  dislodge  him. 

The  antiquated  spahi,  half  hidden 
under  a  cloud  of  caparison,  and  with 
his  knees  on  a  level  with  his  hips,  as 
drawn  in  some  of  the  old  battle  pieces, 
is  graceful  and  unrestrained,  compared 
to  this  specimen.  A  whole  field  of 
similar  cavaliers  would  very  soon,  as 
the  riding-master  at  Gottingen  used 
to  say,  "be  lying  near  the  ground." 
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In  our  judgment,  the  most  insecure 
seat  we  have  ever  noticed  is  that  of  the 
French  dragoon.  The  fault  lies  in 
having  the  stirrup  too  long.  The  an- 
cients, it  must  be  remembered,  rode 
entirely  without  stirrups,  which  were 
not  invented  until  the  fifth  century, 
nor  adopted  into  general  use  until  the 
twelfth,  when  it  was  still  thought  a 
mark  of  dexterity  to  dispense  with 
them.  In  all  cases  the  heel  should  be 
sunk,  and  the  toe  well  up.  This  posi- 
tion gets  the  muscles  of  the  leg  in 
good  holding  condition.  A  dependent 
toe  entails  a  loose,  relaxed  seat,  and 
such  we  consider  to  be  the  vice  of  the 
French  school  of  military  equitation. 
In  the  simplicity  of  their  horse  equip- 
ments, they  go  beyond  us  with  advan- 
tage. As  a  general  rule,  they  have  no 
unnecessary  ornament,  and  thus  the 
men  are  spared  superfluous  manual 
labour.  Nothing  is  kept  bright  that 
can  be  as  serviceable  when  bronzed ; 
nothing  polished  that  mere  wiping  will 
keep  clean.  One  extra  appointment 
they  carry,  which  struck  us  as  very  ju- 
dicious. This  is  an  additional  curb- 
chain,  fastened  over  the  poll-piece  of 
the  bridle,  thereby  serving  iis  a  de- 
fensive armour,  until  required  for  its 
legitimate  purpose.  A  very  practical 
and  useful  supercession  of  the  brazen 
paraphernalia  that  encumber  some  of 
our  dragoon  bridles. 

The  dress  of  the  modem  hussar,  as 
we  have  previously  observed,  is  per- 
haps the  most  useless  and  cumbersome 
monstrosity  which  has  ever  grown  by 
degrees  out  of  a  very  simple  original. 
Look  at  it  in  the  picture  (page  142), 
or  in  any  living  exemplar,  as  he  rides 
through  the  streets,  carrying  unimpor- 
tant orders,  or  invitations  to  dinners 
and  balls,  the  principal  peace  duties  he 
has  to  perform.  There  he  is,  squeezed 
into  a  tight,  braided  jacket,  with 
another  of  exactly  the  same  size  and 
shape  dangling  over  his  left  shoulder. 
He  could  not  put  it  on  over  the  first, 
if  his  life  depended  on  it.  What  is  it 
intended  for?  He  has  not  the  most 
remote  idea,  and  woidd  give  something 
to  any  one  who  would  rid  him  of  the 
oppressive  incumbrance,  provided  he 
could  only  connive  at  the  abduction, 
without  being  brought  in  as  "pariiceps 
criminis. " 


Captain  Nolan  opens  his  book  with 
an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
most  remarkable  cavalry  actions  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  The  selec- 
tion is  well  made ;  but  he  might  have 
included  Zania,  which  was  decided  by 
the  timely  return  of  Sciplo's  horse 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  and 
Borodino,  where  Caulaincourt  the 
younger  (brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Vicenza),  with  his  heavy  cuirassiers, 
stormed  the  great  Russian  redoubt, 
and  afibrded  Napoleon  the  opportunity 
of  converting  that  profitless  victory 
into  a  second  Austerlitz,  had  he  fol- 
lowed up  success  with  his  early  vigour. 
The  most  extraordinary  cavalry  feat 
ever  recorded  in  history,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  is  the  capture  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  at  the  Texel,  in  the  severe  winter 
of  1795,  by  the  French  hussars  of 
Pichegru,  who  galloped  across  the 
plains  of  ice,  charged  boldly  on  to  the 
very  decks  of  the  vessels  as  they  lay 
frozen  up  at  anchor,  and  took  pos- 
session of  them  without  resistance.* 
Our  author  does  not  consider  that  the 
best  cavalry  officers  of  the  French  em- 

gire,  even  including  Murat,  would 
ave  been  called  good  by  Frederick 
the  Great.  This  opmion  sounds  rather 
startling,  as  we  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  look  on  the  brilliant  King 
of  Naples  as  ranking  in  the  very  first 
class.  Napoleon  said,  at  St.  Helena,  that 
had  Murat  been  in  the  field  at  Water, 
loo,  he  would  have  broken  the  Eng- 
lish squares.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
thought  differently.  Captain  Nolan  is 
of  opinion  that  masses  of  cavalry,  skil- 
fully handled,  may  frequently  prevail 
against  infantry,  and  cites  many  well- 
known  instances.  Colonel  Mitchell, 
and  other  military  authorities,  have 
gone  further,  and  affirmed  that  they 
will  also  do  so.  Why,  then,  did  they 
not  succeed  at  Waterloo  ?  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  elaborate  rea- 
soning on  all  sides  for  a  scientific  an- 
swer.  For  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  are  such  steady  elements  in 
the  composition  of  British  infantry, 
that  they  are  in  no  danger  from  the 
attacks  of  cavalry,  unless  unskilfully 
disposed  and  taken  by  surprift.  We 
do  not  think  any  other  foot  soldiers  in 
the  world  have  the  same  enduring 
qualities,  with  a  corresponding  confi- 


•  See  Jomiiii,  "Hiatoire  Critique  et  Militaire  dc3  Guerres  de  la  Revolution." — Vol.  vi. 
p.  268. 
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dence  in  their  own  superiority  ;  which 
latter  feeling  goes  far  to  ensure  their 
success. 

A  veryimportant  doctrine  is  strongly 
urged    by  Captain  Nolan  —  namely, 
that  speed,  not  weight,  is  the  grand 
desideratum  in   a  cavalry  onset.     In 
evidence  of  this,  he  appeals  to  the  pro- 
digies performed  by  the  gallant  horse- 
men of  Gustavus  Adolphusand  Charles 
the   Twelfth,    who   were   light    men, 
mounted  upon  Swedish,  Friesland,  or 
Livonian  nags  or  ponies ;  and  to  the 
formidable  charges  of  Cossacks,  who 
have  freijuently  driven  steel-clad  cui- 
rassiers   before    them,    and    scattered 
masses  of  infantry,  which  heavy  troopers 
were  unable  to  shake.     He  also  thniks 
little  of  the  lance,  and  regards  it  rather 
as  a  clumsy  and  ineffective  weapon. 
In  the  thirty  yeai's'  war,  the  King  of 
Sweden  took  away  the  lances  from  his 
cavalry.      He   had    practically  ascer- 
tained their  inelHciency.     Many  of  our 
Indian  oflicers  are  great  advocates  for 
this  cumbrous  appendage.     The  late 
General  Cuixjton,  himself  a  lancer,  may 
be  cited  as  a  strong  authority  on  the 
other  side.     He  used  to  say  that  he 
could  make  six  good  swordsmen   for 
one  efiicient  lancer.     The  lance  acts 
somewhat  as  the  pilum  or  javelin  did 
in  the  hands  of  the  Koman  soldier. 
He    connnenced   offensive    operations 
with   it,    but    soon    gave  it   up,  and 
trusted  to  his  sword.     We  won  all  our 
battles  without  lancers  or  cuirassiers, 
opposed  to  an  enemy  who  had  both. 
!Neverthcless,  no  sooner  was  the  war 
concluded,   than  we  adopted  the  ap- 
pointments  which  had  proved  so  inef- 
fective   when    employed    against    us. 
Truly,  the  game  of  war  is  too  serious 
and  expensive  to  permit  that  outward 
show  should   supersede  utility.      We 
cannot  afford  to  play  at  soldiers,  or  to 
convert  such  stern  realities  into  a  thea- 
trical pageant.   When  we  take  the  field 
again  with  a  large  army,  it  would  be  a 
good  beginning  to  leave  the  lances  and 
cuirasses  at  home  en  depot,  packed  up, 
and  to  wait  till  called  for. 

Captain  Nolan  introduces  an  anec- 
dote of^a  single  combat  which  took 
place  at  Waterloo  between  a  German 
hussar  of  our  army  and  a  French  cui- 
rassier, his  object  being  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  former  over  the  lat- 
ter. The  incident  is  originally  related 
by  Serjeant-Major  Cotton* : — 


"  A  hussar  and  a  cuirassier  had  got  en- 
tangled in  the  melee^  and  met  in  the  plain  in 
full  view  of  our  line.  The  hussar  was  with- 
out a  cap,  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the 
head  ;  but  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  at- 
tacking his  steel-clad  adversary'.  He  soon 
proved  that  the  strength  of  cavalry  consists 
in  good  horsemanship,  and  the  skilful  use  of 
the  sword,  and  not  in  being  covered  with 
heavy  defensive  armour.  The  superiority  of 
the  hussar  was  visible  the  moment  the  swords 
crossed.  After  a  few  wheels,  a  tremendous 
facer  made  the  Frenchman  reel  in  the  saddle, 
and  all  his  attempts  to  esc:i})e  his  more  ac» 
tive  foe  l)ecame  unavailing.  A  second  blow 
stretched  him  on  the  ground,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  light  horseman's  comrades,  the 
3rd  German  Hussars,  who  were  ardent  spec- 
tators of  the  combat." 

The  popular  opinion  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  in  favour  of  light  cavalry, 
and  many  eminent  authorities  have 
published  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Various  extracts  from  these  are  scat- 
tered  through  Captain  Nolan's  volume, 
to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers, 
who  will  then  be  enable<i  to  weigh  the 
respective  value  of  the  arguments. 
His  own  view  is  very  clearly  expressed 
as  follows : — 

"  Heavy  cavalry  should  have  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  horses ;  but  the  men  and 
their  accoutrements  sliould  be  light.  If  you 
weight  the  jwwerful  horses  with  heavy  men 
and  accoutrements,  you  bring  them  to  a  level 
with  smaller  and  weaker  horses.  Thus  a 
great  heavy  man  in  armour,  on  a  fine  strong 
horae,  could  not  catch  or  ride  down  a  Cos- 
sack on  a  good  pony ;  but  the  same  horse, 
with  a  light,  active  man  on  his  back,  would 
ride  down  a  dozen  of  such  Cossacks^  one 
after  the  other." 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  as  con- 
clusive as  a  theorem  in  mathematics, 
or  a  syllogism  in  logic.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds thus: — 

"  In  a  charge,  the  same  horses  with  light 
weights  will,  by  their  speed  and  impulsive 
power,  ride  down  or  over  obstacles  which 
would  certainly  stop  them  if  heavily  weij^hted. 
The  heavier  the  uian,  tite  less  avmlable  the 
high  qualities  of  the  horse,  and  the  less  for- 
midable the  man  on  his  back.  What  (ex- 
cept, perha[)8,  the  want  of  opportunity)  is  to 
prevent  our  armour-clad  household  cavalry 
from  meeting  with  the  same  fate,  at  the 
bands  of  some  active  and  determined  light 
horsejii'  n,  as  befell  the  brave  French  cuiras- 
siers wild  thuy  Wire  shot  and  speareil  off 
their  horses  by  the  Cossacks?" 


•  "  A  Voice  from  Waterloo." 
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These  are  important  considerations. 
It  is  bad  to  be  beaten  at  all,  but  far 
Tvorse  to  be  beaten  by  an  inferior  and 
contemptible  enemy,  who  dares  only 
to  attack  because  he  knows  you  have 
neutralised  your  own  superior  power. 
We  remember  the  combat  between  Sa- 
ladin  and  the  Prince  of  Scotland  in 
•<  The  Talisman."  The  strength  and 
weight  of  knightly  panoply  were  of  no 
avail  against  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
of  the  horseman  of  the  desert,  who 
galloped  round  and  round,  and  ex- 
hausted his  heavy  opponent  without 
winding  himself  or  courser. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
dragoon  depends  equally  on  a  judi- 
cious selection  and  aptitude  of  man  and 
horse.  Again,  Captain  Nolan  remarks 
with  sound  truth,  every  man  may  be 
taught  to  ride,  but  it  is  not  every  man 
who  will  make  a  good  rider.  In  this, 
as  in  other  peculiarities,  each  individual 
has  his  gifts,  and  without  them  you  can- 
not force  nature.  It  is  so  with  almost 
every  accomplishment — from  painting 
and  sculpture,  to  fencing,  shooting  at 
a  mark,  and  dancing,  inclusive.  The 
character  and  attributes  of  the  horse 
require  to  be  studied  with  as  much  at- 
tention as  thoseof  the  man.  He  is  called 
upon  to  perform  duties  beyond  those 
of  mere  habit  and  instinct,  and,  from 
the  moment  that  he  is  enlisted,  should 
be  treated  as  a  rational  being.  There 
was  something  beyond  mere  folly  pass- 
ing in  the  mind  of  Caligula  when  he 
made  his  favourite  charger  a  consul. 
**  Write  up  in  golden  letters,"  says  our 
author,  **  or  in  letters  distinguishable 


and  easy  to  read,  in  every  riding-school 
and  in   every  stable  —  *  Horses  are 

TAUGHT,  NOT  BY  HARSHNESS,  BUT  BY 

GENTLENESS."*  The  prcccpt  comes  from 
Xenophon,  and  is  not  the  less  to  be 
followed  because  ancient  and  classical. 
If  you  want  to  govern  your  horse's 
temper,  you  must  never  lose  your  own. 
All  cavalry  officers  will  undoubtedly 
read  Captain  Nolan's  volume,  and  none 
will  consider  they  have  wasted  their 
time.  There  are  many  details  we  have 
not  space  to  touch  upon,  and  numerous 
strictures  on  other  points  fully  as  essen- 
tial as  those  we  have  selected  for  spe- 
cial notice.  With  such  glaring  defects 
as  exist  at  present,  it  seems  almost  mi- 
raculous that  our  mounted  troops  have 
maintained  their  high  position  ;  but 
when  improvement  is  so  easy,  and 
leading  impediments  so  clearly  pointed 
out,  we  trust  the  authorities  will  allow 
this  praiseworthy  effort  to  find  favour 
in  their  eyes,  and  not  cast  it  aside  with- 
out a  fair  examination.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  author  is  to  advance  that 
branch  of  the  service  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  enthusiastic  member, 
and  to  assist  young  beginners  in  gain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
Unless  some  one  leads  the  way  to 
amelioration,  and  meets  with  encourage- 
ment, old  errors  will  continue  to  per- 
petuate themselves  by  prescriptive 
right.  There  is  not  much  wisdom  in 
being  content  with  the  second  place 
when  we  have  the  power  of  filling  the 
first ;  neither  can  we  laud  the  qu:uified 
ambition  which  pauses  at  mediocrity 
when  excellence  is  within  reach. 
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For  a  tourist  to  ^ritc  a  clever,  amusing 
book  on  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
true  one,  is  no  easy  matter.  So  many 
influences  tend  to  give  a  mistaken 
colouring  to  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner; 
so  many  contradictions  and  incongrui- 
ties he  witnesses ;  so  many  social  and 
political  paradoxes,  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  so  totallv  a  different  state  of 
things  from  what  ne  anticipated,  that 
it  requires  not  only  a  residence  of  some 
duration  in  the  country,  but  an  obser. 
vant  eye  and  a  judicious  mind  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  freed  from  preju- 
dice and  misconception.  Of  the  nu- 
merous "^orks  which  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  Spam,  we  know  of  none 
in  which  this  task  has  been  more  suc- 
cessfully and  more  gracefully  accom- 
plished, than  in  the  splendid  volume 
whose  title  we  have  given  above.  Not 
only  is  it  a  charming  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  day,  brought  out 
in  the  most  striking  and  attractive 
manner,  but  one  well  entitled,  from 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  it  evinces,  and  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  candour  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, to  be  ranked  among  works  of  real 
and  intrinsic  value.  To  none  will  its 
perusal  afford  more  pleasure,  or  at 
whose  hands  will  it  receive  more  warm 
commendation  than  those  who,  from 
their  personal  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, are  best  capable  of  judging  and 
appreciating  its  merits.  There  may, 
doubtless,  be  many  readers  whom  the 
style  of  the  book  may  not  exactly 
suit,  who,  in  taking  up  a  tour  in  Spain, 
expect  and  care  only  to  find  a  succes- 
sion of  exciting  and  diverting  inci- 
dents. To  them  we  would  suggest 
their  devoting  their  literary  leisure  to 
some  other  and  more  imaginative  book; 
but  to  that  other  class,  who  read  for 
information  as  well  as  amusement  — 
who  wish  to  see  things  as  tliey  are,  and 
know  the  country  as  it  is — who  can  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
wild  Sierra,  and  those  of  art  in  glorious 
temples  and  mouldering  ruins  —  who 
can  dwell  with  pleasure  among  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  and  who  seek 


to  learn  what  the  stranger  may  and 
may  not  expect  to  find  in  visiting 
Spain,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend 
the  perusal  of  "  Castile  and  Andalu- 
cia."  That  it  should  be  illustrated, 
as  it  is,  in  a  style  of  unusual  excellencey 
might  well  be  expected  from  the  same 
gifted  pencil,  which  has  already  given 
to  the  public  its  **  Sketches  iu  the 
East;"  DutJsvhat  impressed  us  as  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  this  volume 
IS,  its  careful  avoidance  of  all  exagge- 
ration — its  spirit  of  truthfulness  ;  and, 
while  entering  into  questions  of  great 
difficulty  on  the  religious,  social,  and 
pohtical  condition  of  the  country,  its 
entire  freedom  from  prejudice. 

In  style  it  is  unaffected  —  at  times 
even  to  carelessness;  but  always  ris- 
ing, when  the  subject  invites  it,  into 
elegance  and  high  descriptive  power. 
Of  the  opportunity  which  a  residence 
of  some  two  years  afforded,  of  studying 
the  history,  language,  and  literature  of 
Spain,  the  authoress  seems  to  have  di- 
ligently availed  herself;  and  thus  we 
have  also  the  advantage  of  inferring 
that  her  opinions  are  not  the  result  of 
crude,  hasty  impressions,  but  of  per- 
sonal experience,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  her  subject  —  ad- 
vantages of  which,  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge,  she  has  availed  herself 
with  good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  very 
great  abilitv. 

The  authoress  lands  at  Malaga, 
whither  she  proceeded  with  her  family, 
to  spend  the  winter  of  1850.  She, 
too,  seems  to  have  shared  in  all  those 
notions  about  Spain  and  Spaniards,  so 
common  in  the  world  : — 

"  No  one,"  she  says,  "  can  approach  Spain 
without  feelings  of  tlic  deepest  interest,  dif- 
ferent, indeed  from  those  which  animate  the 
traveller,  on  first  seeing  the  more  classic 
shores  of  Greece  or  Italy  ;  but  still  of  a  cha- 
racter which  awakens  ninny  a  stirring  thought 

and  cherished  recollection 

Spain  has  been  ever  the  favoured  laud  of 
romance ;  nnd  some  of  her  greatest  heroes 
live  but  in  the  wild  verses  of  her  ballads. 
There  is  still  a  charm  in  this  land  of  bygono 
chivalry,  which  lingers  about  it,  even  after 
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a  long  residence  in  the  oonntr7,  and  an  ao- 
qnaintance  with  the  sad  realities  of  its  pre- 
sent state  have  gone  far  to  dispel  the  dreams 
in  which  imagination  had  so  long  indulged." 

Not  long^  however,  are  we  denizens 
of  the  soil,  and  settled  in  our  quarters 
at  the  FoTida  de  la  Alameda  (then  a 
very  tolerable*  but  now  certainly  one 
of  the  best  hotels  in  Spain),  and  ad. 
mired  on  the  promenade  the  charming 
effect  of  the  gay  mantilla,  when  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  those  '^ dreams" 
is  thus  ''  (uspelled  "  :— 

**  I  know  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  insen- 
sibility and  want  of  taste,  when  I  confess 
that  my  first  disappointment  on  landing  in 
Spain  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  beauty 
amongst  the  Spanish  women.  Poets  have 
sung  of  Spain's  '  dark-glancing  daughters,* 
and  travellers  have  wandered  through  the 
country,  with  minds  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  preconceived  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  women,  that  they  have  found  them  all 
their  imaginations  so  fondly  pictured,  and 
their  works  have  fostered,  what  I  cannot 
help  maintaining,  is  a  mere  delusion ;  one 
of  the  many  in  which  people  still  indulge 
when  they  think  and  dream  of  Spain.  The 
women  of  Spain  have  magnificent  eyes, 
beautiful  hair,  and  generally  fine  teeth ;  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  said  by  those  who 
are  content  to  give  an  honest  and  candid 
opinion.  I  have  rarely  seen  one  whose  fea- 
tures could  be  called  strictly  beautiful,  and 
that  bewitching  grace  and  fascination  about 
their  figures  and  their  walk  which  they  for- 
merly possessed,  have  disappeared  with  the 
high  comb  which  supported  the  mantilla, 
and  the  narrow  Jxuqtunay  which  gave  a  pe- 
culiar character  to  their  walk.  With  the 
change  in  their  costume,  those  distinctive 
charms  have  vanished.  The  gaudy  colours 
which  now  prevail  have  destroyed  the  ele- 
gance that  always  accompanies  black,  in 
which  alone,  some  years  since,  a  lady  could 
appear  in  public  No  further  proof  of  this 
is  required  than  to  see  the  same  people  at 
church,  where  black  is  still  considered  indis- 
pensable, and  on  the  Alameda  with  red 
dresses  and  yellow  shawls,  or  some  colours 
eqaally  gaudy,  and  combined  with  as  little 
regard  to  taste.  The  men  have  likewbe 
abandoned  the  cloak,  and  now  appear  in 
paletots  and  every  variety  of  foreign  inven- 
tion :  nor  have  they  either  gained  by  their 
sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  French  fashion.  By 
no  means  distinguished  in  figure,  none 
needed  more  the  rich  folds  of  the  capa  to 
lend  them  that  air  of  grace  and  dignity 
which  it  peculiarly  possesses." — p.  7. 

Malaga  has  become  of  late  years 
rather  a  favourite  place  with  the  fa- 
culty, to  which  to  send  those  patients 
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for  whom  a  genial  climate  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  restorative;  and  in 
many  cases,  doubtless,  there  coidd  not 
be  a  better  selection.  Dry  it  is,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree ;  ana  to  any  one 
accustomed  to  a  northern  winter,  a 
Christmas  spent  on  that  sheltered 
shor6  of  the  Mediterranean  is  as 
warm  and  sunny  as  our  "balmy 
month  of  May."  To  some,  that  alone 
would  be  all-sufficient  —  to  look  out 
upon  the  calm  blue  waves,  to  inhale 
the  gentle  south  wind,  as  it  breathes 
pure  and  fresh  across  those  inland 
waters ;  and  when  the  setting  sun 
sinks  behind  the  distant  mountains  of 
Tarifa,  to  retire  for  the  night,  content 
with  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
day,  and  with  the  consoling  prospect 
that  each  successive  one  wm  be  a  re- 
petition  of  that  which  preceded  it. 
But  to  many,  such  a  monotonous  exist, 
ence  would  more  than  neutralise  the 
benefit  of  climate ;  and  it  might  be  a 
question  well  deserving  the  serious 
attention  of  medical  men,  in  sending 
people  about  the  world  in  search  of 
health,  to  ascertain  not  only  the  respec- 
tive physical,  but  the  ethnological  con- 
dition of  the  patient  and  the  place,  in 
order  that  both  may  harmonise  as 
much  as  possible  in  producing  the  re- 
sult desired.  Of  the  claims  of  Malaga 
in  this  respect,  we  may  judge  from 
the  following : — 

**  The  last  few  years  Malaga  has  become 
a  very  favoufite  residence  for  invalids.  Its 
climate  certainly  is  exceedingly  mild  and 
genial;  and  the  invalid  who  can  obtain 
rooms  facing  the  sun  will  seldom  sufiTer  from 
cold  during  the  winter.  There  is  but  little 
rain  :  in  fact,  its  excessive  dryness  mi^ht  be 
hurtful  to  some  constitutions,  to  which  the 
mobter  air  of  Madeira  might  prove  more 
beneficial.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  vi- 
sited by  bitter  winds,  called  the  Terral, 
which  are  the  warmest  in  sunmier,  and  cold- 
est in  winter.  They  blow  across  the  plain 
to  the  westward  of  the  town ;  and  while 
they  prevail,  the  want  of  rain  makes  the 
dust  quite  insupportable,  particularly  in  the 
Alameda.  A  cloudless  sky  and  glowing  sun 
may  ofier  great  and  deserved  attractions  to 
the  invalid,  whose  hopes  are  all  centred  upon 
climate;  but  let  no  one  be  tempted  to  fix 
on  Malaga  as  a  residence,  for  any  other  rea- 
son. 

"  Society  there  is  none ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  theatre,  there  are  no  amuse- 
ments whatever  which  could  contribute  to 
make  time  pass  agreeably,  and  no  objects  of 
interest  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
ler.   With  the  exception  of  Madrid,  there  is 
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no  eociety  in  SpAoisb  towns,  in  onr  aooepta- 
tion  of  the  word. 

"  People  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening, 
and  sometimes  visit  each  other  in  their 
boxes;  but  never  receive  at  home,  except 
their  intimate  friends  or  relations.  Even  the 
carnival  does  not  rouse  them.  At  Malaga 
no  notice  of  it  seemed  to  be  taken,  beyond 
one  or  two  masked  balls  at  the  Lyceo  and  at 
the  theatre.  The  former  was  more  select ;  and, 
doubtless,  amusing  enough,  in  the  by-play 
of  the  ma:«qucrade,  to  all  those  conversant 
with  the  *■  ins  and  outs '  of  the  assembly. 
Many  of  the  ladies  went  nnmasked,  in  ball- 
dresscM.  Tliough  a  southern  race,  they  do 
not  apiHjar  to  have  any  genius  for  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  the  masque,  as  seen  in  Italy. 
The  ball  at  the  theatre  was  deadly-lively ; 
no  one  d;mce<l,  not  even  the  masks ;  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  people  were  sitting  in 
their  boxes  merely  to  be  looked  at. 

"  The  tourist,  in  visiting  Andalucia,  may 
spare  himself  tlie  unnecessary  trouble  of  tak- 
ing with  him  letters  of  intriMluction  ;  except 
such  as  relate  to  matters  of  ba-iness.  It  is 
true,  wh^n  he  does  present  tlnin,  nothing 
can  be  more  polite  and  engaging  than  his 
reception.  lie  is  met  with  a  profuse  gene- 
rosity, or  rather  protligallty,  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  is  posith'ely  distressing.  Every- 
thing is  his,  *  a  gu  duposicion ;  but,  in  most 
cases,  they  are  mere  words  of  course,  and 
there  it  ends.  Not  that  the  Spaniard  is  really 
inhospitable ;  but  it  is  not  the  cuht^mi  to  en- 
tertain. Formerly,  I  am  told,  it  was  other- 
wise :  but  continued  civil  wars,  and  the  un- 
settleil  state  of  society  which  resulted  from 
them,  have  broken  up  social  intercourse." — 
p.  24. 

What  Malaga  possesses  of  interest 
for  the  visitant — in  the  cathedral,  the 
Moorish  fortress,  the  festivals,  the  rides 
in  its  vicinity,  or  its  mountain  scenery 
— wc  shall  not  stay  to  consider  ;  but 
passing  on  to  the  ensuing  spring,  that 
{glorious  season  of  the  south  when  earth 
bursts  forth  in  flowers  and  teeming 
verdure,  accompany  our  fair  guide  to 
the  far- famed  region  of  Granada.  Hero 
the  tourist  approaches  a  fi<'ld  where 
no  disappointment  need  await  him.  If 
he  lay  aside  his  absurd  proj>ensity  of 
confounding  the  present  with  the />fl^/, 
and  expecting  a  romance  which  no 
longer  exists,  and  be  content  to  fill  his 
heart  with  the  contemplation  of  Nature 
in  her  loveliest  aspect,  and  to  admire 
the  rarest  monuments  of  an  extinct 
civilisation,  ho  can  have  nothing  lefl 
to  desire.  The  first  view  of  Granada 
is  finely  told : — 

"  We  rode  up  in  haste  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  before  us,  each  anxious  to  obtain  the 
first  view  of  Granada ;  and  gloriotis  indeed 


it  was,  for  the  setting  sun  was  just  gildiiig 
the  distant  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  imd  the 
queenly  city  rose  before  ns,  with  her  ^rdle 
of  mountains,  while  the  Vega  was  spread 
out  as  a  verdant  carpet  at  her  feet  There 
can  be  few  prospects  more  enchanting  than 
this ;  the  fertile  plain,  extending  for  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  seemed  a  very  para- 
dise, after  the  dreary  country  we  had  been 
traversing.  It  looked  like  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
from  which  the  waters  had  receded,  leaving 
a  va<«t  plain  of  the  richest  verdure,  enchxJed 
by  lofty  mountains.  The  eye  wandered  over 
every  variety  of  undulating  ground.  From 
the  low  mounds  on  which  we  were  standing, 
it  swept  round  to  the  left — over  hills,  gra- 
dually rising  in  height,  until  they  tooke  into 
the  precipitous  clifK)  of  Alfacar,  which,  from 
this  distance,  appeared  close  behind  the  town ; 
while  to  our  riglit  rose  the  long  chain  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  its  alpine  heights  at  this  sea- 
son one  mass  of  snow. 

**  The  natural  beauty  of  its  situation,  com- 
bined with  all  the  thousand  historic  recoUee- 
Uons  which  crowd  round  the  very  name  of 
Granada,  render  this  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  which  can  be  presented  to  the  travdler. 

^'  The  Arabs,  whose  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly recurring  to  the  land  from  which 
they  sprang,  awarded  the  [mlm  of  beauty  to 
Granada  over  their  favourite  cities  of  Da- 
mascus, Cairo,  and  Bagdad;  and  as  they 
loved  to  trace  in  tlie  land  of  tlieir  adoption 
every  possible  similarity  to  the  country  they 
had  loft,  they  settled  themselves  in  those 
scenes  which  recalled  their  own  homes  most 
vividly  to  their  recollection.  The  wild  hordes 
from  the  deserts  of  Palmyra  were  satisfied 
with  the  arid  coasts  of  Almeria  and  the  plains 
of  Murda.  The  legions  from  the  hilly  couo- 
tiy  of  Palestine  and  Syria  found  a  resem- 
blance to  their  native  mountains  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Serrania  of  Honda.  The  fields 
of  Archidona  were  peopled  by  those  who  had 
{>a»tun>d  their  flocks  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus 
could  find  nothing  to  remind  them  of  the 
paradise  they  had  quitted  until  they  beheld 
Granada. 

**  Here  their  willing  fancies  soon  traced  a 
resemblance  to  the  liome  of  their  childhood  ; 
the  Sii-rra  Nevada  n^calUnl  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Ixbanon  ;  the  city  stood  like  their 
own  on  the  e<lge  of  a  fertile  plain,  while  the 
Darro,  Xenil,  and  other  stn.>ams,  rivalled  the 
rivers  of  Damascus  in  the  abundance  of  their 
waters ;  countle.^4  gardens  and  orchards 
covered  the  V(>ga  as  in  their  own  rich  and 
smiling  valley ;  the  sky  was  as  bright,  and 
the  air  as  pure ;  and  they  settled  themselves 
with  rapture  in  a  land  they  loved  to  call  the 
Damascus  of  the  west.  And  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  their  warm  imaginations  to  discover 
this  resemblance.  From  some  of  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  it  has  often  struck  me 
very  forcibly  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  while  the  Vega  of  Granada  is  encloecd 
on  every  sMe  by  moantalos,  the  cultivated 
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bodfl  aroimd  Damascus  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  one  arid  boundless 
plain  stretching  far  away  to  the  horizon. 

"The  son  had  set;  and  our  guides  re- 
minded us  we  had  yet  some  distance  to  go 
before  we  reached  the  city,  on  which  we  were 
gazing  with  so  much  admiration.  We  ac- 
cordingly descended  the  hill,  and  reached 
Gabia  la  Grande,  a  large  village  on  the 
margin  of  the  Vega.  We  now  entered  upon 
a  wide  road,  vrith  fields  of  com  and  hemp  on 
each  side,  interspersed  with  orchards,  inter- 
sected by  streams  of  water  in  every  direction. 
Two  hours*  ride  across  the  Vega  brought  us 
to  Granada.  It  was  night  long  before  we 
reached  it :  but  there  was  a  certain  charm 
in  the  darkness ;  for,  as  we  approached,  the 
precipitous  hills  before  us  seemed  illuminated 
with  countless  stars,  and  as  we  entered  by 
the  Alameda  of  the  Xenil,  the  noise  of  rush- 
ing waters,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees, 
with  the  lights  scattered  amongst  them, 
gave  it  an  undefined  fairly-like  appearance 
which  left  upon  the  mind  the  most  agreeable 
impressions." — p.  40. 

The  description  of  the  Alhambra,  as 
seen  from  the  opposite  hill  of  the  A1- 
baycin  (p.  49),  is  excellent  for  its 
gn^hic  vigour,  and,  combined  with 
the  splendid  lithograph  which  forms 
the  frontispiece,  must  leave  upon  the 
mind,  even  of  the  least  imaginative, 
an  accurate  impression  of  "  the  palace- 
fortress  of  the  Moor."  Often  as  the 
interior  has  been  delineated  by  the 
tourist,  we  cannot  deny  our  readers 
the  pleasure  of  giving  here  an  extract 
or  two,  which  will  afford  at  once  a 
viv?d  idea  of  the  fairy  scene  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  writer  to  limn  as  vividly 
with  the  pen  as  with  the  pencil.  Five 
hundred  years  ago  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  in  Europe  lived  on  rush-strewed 
floors,  within  gloomy  walls  barely 
covered  with  a  rude  tapestry.  At  that 
day  the  Moorish  princes  of  Granada 
held  their  brilliant  court  in  halls  which, 
even  in  their  ruin,  are  such  as  this: — 

"  From  the  tocador,  a  suite  of  modernised 
rooms,  with  heavy  wooden  ceilings,  covered 
with  the  •  Plus  ultra*  of  Charles  V.  —  that 
eternal  motto  which  meets  the  eye  everj-- 
where  —  leads  into  the  beautiful  apartment 
called  the  Mirador  de  Lindaraja.  The  pro- 
lonon  of  ornament  bestowed  here  is  per- 
fectly  astonishing,  and  it  is  equally  surprising 
how  the  beauty  of  the  general  design  is  in- 
creased, not  marred,  by  the  elaborate  ml- 
nuteness  of  the  details.  From  an  alcove,  the 
walls  of  which  shine  with  azulejos^  and  at- 
tract and  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  deli- 
cate traceries,  the  double  arches  of  a  Moorish 
iHndow  look  out  upon  a  marble  fountain. 


sparkling  amidst  orange  trees  and  myrtles ; 
whilst  within,  the  view  embraces  a  vista  to 
which  the  pencil  alone  could  do  justice. 
Before  you,  the  Sala  do  las  Dos  Hermanas, 
with  its  lofty  dome-shaped  roof,  suspending 
in  studied  and  most  skilful  confusion  pendu- 
lous fret-work,  as  graceful  as  stalactites,  and 
reflecting  the  same  prismatic  hues  —  its  po> 
lisbed  marble  floor,  its  walls  of  arabesques, 
its  lofty  arches,  opening  out  upon  the  Court 
of  the  Lions,  through  whose  graceful  columns 
is  visible  beyond  the  corresponding  and 
equally  splendid  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages, 
The  long  perspective  of  the  receding  arches, 
the  infinite  variety  of  lines  and  colours,  all 
flowing  and  blending  into  each  ether,  and  the 
character  of  luxurious  elegance  that  pervades 
the  entire,  impress  the  beholder  with  feelings 
of  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  the  taste  and  skill,  that  with 
such  simple  materials  could  produce  effects 
so  beautiful"— p.  62. 

Who  that  have  lingered  there  after 
the  shades  of  night  had  gathered  round 
the  scene,  and  will  not  recognise  in  the 
following  the  magic  effect  it  produced 
upon  their  mind  and  feelings  ? — 

"  Beautiful  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  it  is 
still  more  lovely  when  seen  by  moonlight. 
When  all  is  still  and  silent,  when  no  sound 
disturbs  the  almost  overpowering  tranquillity 
of  the  scene,  the  imagination  may  indulge 
its  fancies  unrestrained,  and  people  these 
courts  once  more  with  their  former  inmates. 
When  the  bright  moonlight  glances  on  the 
fairy  columns,  the  ravages  of  time,  the  bar- 
barous alterations  of  the  Christian  sovereigns, 
the  modern  changes  which  impair  what  still 
survives,  all  merge  in  the  deep  dark  shadows 
which  conceal  the  sad  realities  that  dispel 
the  visions  of  the  past.  Nothing  is  seen  but 
the  beautiful  outline  of  the  whole,  appearing 
rather  the  work  of  genii  than  of  men,  and 
looking  as  if  the  slightest  breath  would 
make  it  vanish.  This  is  the  time  when 
memory  unbidden  recalls  the  old  ballads, 
and  conjures  up  visions  of  the  actors  and 
the  scenes  of  Moorish  story. 

"  Then,  too,  is  the  moment  to  enjoy  the 
view,  looking  down  from  the  windows  of  the 
Tower  of  Comarcs  upon  the  tranquil  city, 
with  its  countless  lights  glittering  in  the 
darkness;  a  lower  sky  shining,  as  it  were,  in 
rivalry  of  the  one  above — the  '  cielo  hajOf*  as 
the  Spaniards  call  it.  We  may  gaze  upon 
it  in  its  mysterious  shadows  until,  forgetful 
of  the  present,  we  expect  to  hear  the  gentle 
murmur  sounding  from  minaret  to  minaret, 
'  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahommed  is  his 
prophet'  But  our  dream  is  soon  dispelled, 
the  bells  from  numerous  churches  break  on 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  loud  watch- 
cry  of  'Ave  Maria  Purissima,'  recalls  the 
struggles  of  the  Catholic  against  the  enemy 
of  his  faith  ;  and  although  the  imagination 
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is  deprived  of  so  rich  a  source  of  poetry  and 
romance,  still  in  our  hearts  we  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  arms,  and  sympa- 
thise ^vith  those  who  endured  so  much  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  on  the  towers 
of  the  unbeliever." — p.  65. 

We  have  seen  the  Granada  of  the 
past  in  its  magnificent  remains ;  now 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  Granada  of 
the  present  day,  in  its  finest  holiday 
costume : — 

**  The  Bibarambla  U  still  the  scene  of  all 
public  ceremonies,  and  appears  decked  out 
hi  peculiar  style  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  when  it  becomes  the  fashionable 
promenade.  On  this  day  the  raised  plat- 
form, which  then  fills  up  the  centre,  is  or- 
namented with  a  temple  of  some  unknown 
order,  and  flowers  and  fountains,  which  are 
all  exhibited  for  this  occasion  only.  Round 
the  Plaza  a  covered  colonnade  is  erected  of 
pauited  canvas,  which  serN'es  to  protect  the 
procession  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is 
adorned  with  paintings  and  rhymes  of  the 
most  grotesque  dencription.  How  painfully 
at  variance  these  latter  are  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  ceremony  which  they  are  placed  there 
to  hon«  ur,  no  one  who  has  not  seen  them 
can  imagine.  Caricatures  of  the  broadest 
description,  doggrel  verses  on  the  common 
topics  of  the  day,  course  lampoons,  odes  and 
rhymes  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  all  in  most 
unseemly  juxtaposition,  cover  the  pillars, 
and  convey  to  the  stranger  a  melancholy, 
but,  alas !  too  true,  an  impression  of  the 
state  of  the  rcligiun  of  the  country.  It  is 
an  animated  scene.  Crowds  of  i)easantry 
flock  into  the  tuwn  from  the  neighbourhood 
around :  all  apiK?ar  in  their  gayest  dress ; 
the  balconies  are  bright  with  snowy  mantil> 
laH  and  sparkling  fans ;  music  and  the  report 
of  fireworks  fill  the  air,  when  at  noon  on 
Corpus  eve  tlic  festivities  commence  in  the 
square,  by  the  civil  authorities  deUvering  it 
up  to  the  clergy.  From  this  hour  to  the 
following  moniii!g  the  S()uare  is  crowded — 
all  through  the  day  and  night  the  people 
parade  round  and  round.  In  the  evening  it 
is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  bands  of  music 
keep  incessantly  playing;  the  sides  of  the 
Plaza  are  lined  with  chairs  and  couches, 
where  the  ladies  come  down,  in  full  dress, 
and  sec  and  are  seen  to  equal  advantage. 
The  immense  concourse  of  people,  however, 
makes  it  rather  di.-iagreeable,  although  a 
Spanish  crowd  is  the  most  amiable  and  ac- 
commodating on  the  face  of  the  earth  —  the 
Puerta  de  las  Orejas  notwithstanding.  The 
Pescadoria,  or  Fish -market,  leading  out  of 
the  rhiza,  picturesque  at  all  times,  from  the 
long  pn>jecting  wooden  gallery  which  runs 
its  entire  length,  is  on  this  eve  an  immense 
'  curiosity  shop '  of  the  most  singular  de- 
scription. The  stalls  are  no  longer  co- 
vered with  the  finny  tribe,  but  with  toys, 


trinkets  pictures,  &c. ;  and  each  stall  is 
fitted  up  as  a  shrine,  brilliantly  lighted, 
with  its  altar,  and  crucifix,  and  pious  pic- 
tures, where  the  people  may  pray  or  pur- 
chase as  they  feel  inclined." — p.  92. 

We  must  not  linger  in  Granada^  all- 
charming  though  it  be ;  yet,  one  more 
extract  before  we  leave,  as  it  refers  to 
a  practice  which,  from  the  gross  and 
absurd  excess  to  which  it  is  carried, 
even  far  beyond  what  one  sees  in  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  seems  to  be 
(and  always  to  have  been)  the  result  of 
an  inherent  characteristic  in  the  Spa- 
nish people ;  we  allude  to  the  extraor- 
dinary mode  in  which  they  paint  and 
deck  out  the  images  in  their  churches. 
All  lovers  of  art — and  the  authoress  is 
clearly  one — are  ever  indulgent  to  re- 
ligious practices  which  tend  to  foster 
and  develop  their  favourite  passion. 
AVith  them,  whatever  be  their  creed, 
architecture,  and  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing are  ever  the  fit  handmaidens  to  re- 
ligion. In  this,  as  in  other  passages 
in  the  book,  we  may  trace  this  feeling ; 
but  whatever  diflerence  of  opinion 
there  may  be  upon  this  head,  m  her 
warm  condemnation  of  those  abuses 
we  all  must  heartily  concur.  After 
describing  the  cathedral,  and  the  many 
works  of  Alonzo  Cano  which  orna- 
ment it,  she  proceeds : — 

*'  He  executed  many  paintings  and  other 
works  to  adorn  the  cathedral ;  and  a  beauti- 
ful little  imago  of  the  Virgin,  which  he 
can'cd  and  painted,  stands  on  the  lectern  in 
the  choir.  This  style  of  carving  in  wood, 
and  painting  the  figures  so  as  to  complete 
the  illusion  to  the  eye,  is  an  art  which  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  Spain,  and  had 
among  its  followers  some  of  the  greatest  of 
her  artists.  In  no  country  has  the  venera- 
tion for  images  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess as  in  the  Peninsula.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  from  the  earliest  times ;  for  the 
Council  of  lUiberis,  held  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  within  two  leagues  of 
Granada,  condemned  and  strictly  prohibited 
the  excessive  use  of  images  in  the  churches. 
Every  province,  nay  almost  every  city,  has 
its  miraculous  shrine ;  and  images  of  our 
Lady  and  of  the  saints  have  been  multiplied 
to  satisfy  the  enttiusiasm  of  devotees.  The 
more  they  resembled  life  in  minute  detail,  the 
more  they  satisfied  the  desires  of  a  crowd  of 
ignorant  worshippers,  who,  without  any 
soul  for  the  loftier  conceptions  of  art,  only 
sought  a  Ufe-like  and  startling  reality.  To 
gratify  this  taste,  figure  after  figure  was  fa- 
shioned, and  all  the  dresses  and  accessories 
painted  with  the  greatest  care  and  mmutis ; 
and  in  mauy  instances  the  artist  executed 
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nothing  but  the  head  and  arm^,  the  figure 
itself  being  clothed  in  sumptuous  dresses,  and 
adorned  with  jewels,  with  which  the  gene- 
rosity of  pious  devotees  loved  to  deck  the 
image  of  their  favourite  saint.  But  such  re- 
presentations, far  from  elevating  the  thoughts, 
or  aiding  the  soul  in  religious  contempla- 
tion, only  tended  to  vulgarise  the  worship 
they  were  meant  to  assist ;  and  the  painted 
dolls  which  now  disfigure  the  Spanish 
churches,  and  the  low  grade  of  religious 
faith  which  they  indicate,  clearly  show  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  familiarise  too  much  to 
the  mind  objects  which  should  ever  be 
treated  with  a  mysterious  awe.  That 
sculpture,  in  ita  truest  sense,  may  be  an 
art  available  for  the  furtherance  of  religion, 
I  do  not  question.  A  marble  figure  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  may  bring  more  vividly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  Christian  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  Redeemer,  if  the  eye  be  not 
pained  by  too  close  a  resemblance  to  familiar 
objects ;  but  when  the  same  event  is  repre- 
sented coloured  with  all  the  painful  realities 
of  life,  or  ratlier  of  death,  the  ghastly  colour 
of  dying  agony — the  blood  streaming  from 
the  wounds — it  creates  in  the  mind  nothing 
but  feelings  of  horror.  Tlicre  Ls  no  doubt 
but  that  the  master  minds  of  Montanes  and 
Torrigiano  have  given  an  ideal  beauty  to 
the  creations  of  their  chisel ;  but  it  is  dange- 
rous ground,  and  treads  too  closely  upon  the 
commonplace.  The  generality  have  no  more 
art  or  poetry  about  them  than  wax-work 
figures  badly  executed,  and  whose  defects 
are  exaggerated  by  the  most  tawdr}^  and 
grotesque  costume.  Canons  own  dying  words 
are  no  inapt  illustration  of  these  remarks. 
His  love  of  art  was  strong  to  the  last ;  and 
when  the  priest,  who  watched^his  final  mo- 
ments, extended  to  him  a  coarsely- carved 
crucifix  to  ki.0.0,  he  repelled  it  from  him  with 
disgust,  exclaiming — *  Provoke  me  not  with 
that  wretched  thing ;  let  me  have  a  simple 
cross,  for  with  that  I  can  reverence  Christ  in 
faith — I  can  worship  him  as  he  is  in  him- 
self,  and  as  I  contemplate  him  in  my  own 
mind.*"— p.  88. 

We  are  in  Seville  —  the  pride,  the 
maravilla  of  Spain ;  and  a  rare  old  city 
it  is,  with  its  walls  of  to/na,  its  quaint 
little  streets  and  sc|uares,  its  patios  and 
fountains,  its  Moorish  tower  and  Chris- 
tian temple,  its  wooden  sculpture  and 
glorious  paintings,  its  processions  and 
its  bull-nghts,  its  orange  groves  and 
classic  river-i-alas  1  that  we  must  con- 
fess it,  the  muddiest  stream  that  ever 
rolled  its  yellow  waters  to  the  sea. 
Yes,  Seville  is  a  charming  place  to 
spend  the  spring — say  from  the  begin, 
ning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May— 
always  taking  for  granted  that  the  vi. 
sitor  can  sufficiently  enjoy  himself  dur- 
ing that  period  with  the   resources 


above  enumerated  ;  for  here,  as  else- 
where, there  is  no  society  :— 

"  In  Seville  there  is  even  less  society  than 
in  other  Andalucian  towns.  There  were  not 
any  balls  or  parties  whatever,  and  people 
seldom  meet  except  at  the  theatre  or  on  the 
promenades.  Each  family  has  its  own  little 
circle,  consisting  of  two  or  three  relatives  or 
friends,  who  come  and  sit  together  of  an 
evening ;  or  else  they  have  a  box  at  the 
theatre,  and  go  there  night  after  night.  This 
is  all  very  well  for  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, who  have  their  own  relatives  and 
friends ;  but  for  foreigners  it  is  anything  but 
lively :  and  the  more  to  be  regretted  at  Se- 
ville, where  there  are  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  a^eeable  society.  There  are  a  great 
many  families  of  the  nobility  residing  here ; 
they  have  charming  houses,  admirably  Cal- 
culated for  receiving ;  and  there  is  not  by 
any  means  a  deficiency  of  wealth.  But  they 
do  not  care  about  it ;  they  are  unused  to  it ; 
it  requires  too  much  exertion,  and  they  pre- 
fer going  on  with  the  same  routine." — p.  187. 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  Se- 
ville, and  three  most  delightful  chap- 
ters they  are.  Everything  deserving 
of  attention  is  touched  off  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  point  almost  peculiar  to  a 
female  pen,  when  that  pen  is  directed 
by  ability  and  taste.  We  wish  that  we 
had  space  for  more  than  the  two  or 
three  passages  which  we  give.  The 
cathedral,  the  grandest  Gothic  church 
in  the  world,  with  which  the  noblest 
structures  of  Northern  Europe  can 
bear  no  comparison  for  sublimity  and 
effect,  is  thus  described : — 

"  On  first  entering,  from  the  bright  light 
outside,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  pierce  the 
darkness  which  pervades  this  wondrous  pile ; 
but  a  few  moments  suffice  to  render  it  more 
distinct,  and  then  it  gradually  discloses  itself 
in  all  its  vast  sublimity.  Tlie  eye,  attuned 
to  the  scene,  begins  to  pierce  the  dimly- 
lighted  aisles  ;  the  massive  pillars  that  sup- 
port its  vaulted  roof  come  forth  from  the 
gloom  which  shrouded  them;  the  gilded 
rejas  of  the  altar  and  the  choir,  the  che- 
quered marble  pavement,  the  side  chapels 
beneath  the  lofty  arches,  stand  revealed; 
and  the  mind,  disturbed  by  no  meretricious 
ornaments  or  frivolous  details,  seizes  on  the 
whole.  Awed  and  wonderstruck  by  the  so- 
lemn grandeur  of  this  unmatched  cathedral, 
you  stand  and  watch  the  lights  which  play 
across  the  aisles,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  pour 
through  the  rich  windows  of  painted  glass, 
illuminating  with  rainbow  hues  the  portions 
on  which  they  fall.  Cold,  indeed,  must  be 
the  heart  which  does  not  feel  that  here  it 
may  worship  God  in  a  temple  worthy  of  its 
faith.     The  massive  proportions  of  the  edi- 
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fice,  the  dark  colour  of  the  stone,  the  absence 
of  all  ornament  or  detail,  the  mystcrioos  light 
wliich  pervades  the  whole,  all  combine  to 
produce  an  impression  which  must  for  ever 
be  stamped  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
memory.  The  forms  of  Gothic  architecture, 
which  bear  the  mind  soaring  heavenwards, 
always  appear  more  in  harmony  with  the 
Christian  faith  than  any  other ;  and  a  tem- 
ple like  this  impresses  the  mind  with  feelings 
which  arc  never  exi>erienced  even  beneath 
the  stately  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  tower- 
ing piers,  the  pointed  arctics  losing  themselves 
in  the  groine<l  vaults  above,  are  doubly  felt 
amid  the  gloom  which  reigns  in  Seville  Ca- 
thedral, rendering  every  object  so  undefined, 
and  leiiving  full  scope  to  the  imagination  to 
dwell  on  all  the  f^mcied  signification  of  its 
design  ;  spiritualising  each  aspiring  line,  and 
discovering  a  tliouxand  meanings  of  which 
the  architect  himself  but  little  dreamed.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  unutterably  grand  in  this 
temple ;  no  tawdrj-  images,  no  tinsel  orna- 
ments detract  from  its  simplicity.  At  all 
times,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  it  discloses 
some  fnsh  beauty — at  early  morning,  when 
the  rising  sun  casts  his  beams  through  the 
painted  glasts,  gilding  here  and  there  some 
giant  pillar,  and  a  few  early  worshippers  are 
scattered  through  its  usles,  attending  to  the 
mass  celebrated  in  the  different  chapels ;  at 
midday  when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  it 
rises  in  (dl  its  grand  proportions,  without  a 
living  being  to  disturb  the  tranquil  grandeur 
of  the  seme ;  and  at  eve,  when  the  varied 
tints  of  the  setting  sun,  shining  uix>n  the 
windows,  make  them  glow  with  the  jewelled 
light  of  (>meralds  and  rubies,  and  the  build- 
ing it!i:elf  becomes  obscured  in  the  growing 
darkness.*^ — p.  148. 

For  the  contrast,  we  shall  here  in- 
sert a  sketch  of  Leon  Cathedral,  ano- 
ther of  the  four  triumphs  of  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  architecture : — 

"  The  interior  is  lovely ;  it  grows  upon 
you  each  successive  time  that  you  enter  it, 
and  in  elegance  and  lightness  it  stands  un- 
rivalled. It  is  narrow  and  lofty ;  and  be- 
fore the  lower  tier  of  windows  were  blocked 
up,  it  must  have  appeared  as  though  it  had 
been  built  of  glass.  It  b  a  miracle  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  and  on  a  first  visit,  you  are  not 
xuflTieiently  impri'ssed  with  the  slightness  of 
the  walls,  making  one  wonder  how  the  build- 
ing could  have  stixxl  so  long  in  tbiit  stormy 
climate.  This  is  the  tyix!  of  the  light  and 
elegant  in  architecture,  as  Seville  is  of  the 
ma>sive  and  imposing.  It  would  Ik)  imiK)8- 
sible  to  compare  the  two,  except  as  they 
form  a  contra>t  to  each  other.  Doth  are 
Ix-autiful ;  and  in  Seville  you  may  feel  over- 
whelnieil  by  the  sombre  majesty  whieh 
clotlii>>  relij^ious  worship  in  its  grandest  form. 
In  Ix-oti  tlie  heart  looks  upward  with  joyous- 
ness,  and  the  fair}'  columns  and  variegated 


windows  make  one  think  of  the  wonhip  of  ft 
God  of  peace  and  love.*" — p.  406. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  JPerta 
of  Seville,  done  to  the  life  :— 

"  All  around  is  a  chaos  of  sounds  of  the 
most  discordant  nature — the  chattering  of  the 
gipsies,  the  loud  talking  of  the  men  who  are 
buying  and  selling,  disputing  and  baigain- 
ing,  mingling  with  the  multifarious  noisee 
proceeding  fiom  so  many  animals  all  congre- 
gated together.  The  choicest  steeds  from  the 
renowned  plains  of  Cordova,  fierce  bulls  from 
the  flat  grounds  that  border  the  Guadalqui- 
vir, troops  of  mules  and  of  donkeys,  of  sheep 
and  goats,  are  scattered  about  the  fSsir  in 
every  direction.  The  din  and  whirl  is  be- 
yond description.  It  is  not  with  the  voice 
alone  that  men  converse ;  their  hands  are  aa 
eloquent  as  their  tongues,  and  their  flashing 
eyes  and  vehement  gesticulations  form  alto-^ 
gether  a  scene  of  confusion,  such  as  in  our 
cool  northern  lands  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

"  Now  and  then  the  scene  is  varied  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Majo^  or  dandy,  very  gai^ 
dressed,  with  his  lady-love  on  the  horse  be- 
hind him;  the  steed  brightly  caparisoned, 
with  its  striped  red  and  yellow  mantas  and 
hanging  fringe.  The  Majo  himself,  in  his 
embroidered  jacket,  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  buttons,  his  two  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which  are  quite  indispensable,  peeping  out  of 
his  pocket  on  either  side,  and  his  embroider- 
ed gaiters  most  curiously  worked  in  leather. 
The  crowd  make  way  for  a  calesa,  which  re- 
sembles the  antiquated  vehicles  still  in  use 
at  Naples,  painted  in  all  the  most  gaudy  co- 
lours imaginable ;  the  man  sitting  on  the 
shafts  to  drive,  with  difficulty  forcing  his 
carriage  through  the  throng,  who  are  warn- 
ed of  his  arrival  by  the  jingling  of  the  horses* 
bells.  Amid  all  this  congregated  mass  of 
human  beings,  talking,  laughing,  quarrel- 
ling, and  singing,  gipsies  try  to  allure  people 
into  buying  horses  which  have  been  made  up 
and  arranged  for  the  occasion ;  while  in 
other  places  they  endeavour  quietly  to  ap- 
))ropriate  some  stray  goat  or  temptmg  pig, 
whieh  disappears,  as  if  by  magic,  from 
among  its  comrades,  while  its  owner  looks 
in  vain  for  the  active,  cunning  culprit 

"  Numbers  of  foreigners  may  be  seen  forc- 
ing their  way  through  the  crowd,  endeavour- 
ing to  see  everything  that  is  going  on: 
specimens  of  ever}'  nation ;  the  grave  and 
steady  (German;  the  light-hearted  French- 
man, determined  to  be  amused,  entering  into 
ever}'thing,  utterly  regardless  what  amuse- 
ment he  affords  to  others  so  long  as  he  is 
amused  himself;  and,  last  of  all,  abound  our 
own  countr)'men,  their  indi>pendent  style  of 
drehs  rendering  them  visible  at  any  distance, 
and  the  cry  of  *  IngUs,  Inglit  P  always  greets 
them  as  they  pass  along,  as  surely  as  tliough 
they  bore  the  word  imprinted  on  thdr  wide- 
awakes and  shooting  coats,  their  identity 
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being  rendered  even  more  unmistakable 
when  they  seek  to  shelter  it  under  the  guise 
of  the  *  aotabrero  calanes  '  and  the  *  calesera 
Andaiuz,*  And  what  different  shades  of 
character !  —  with  what  varied  feelings  are 
they  gaaing  on  the  animated  scene  around  I 
Here  are  a  party  of  officers  from  Gibraltar, 
who  have  rushed  over  to  *  do '  Seville,  and 
the  fair,  and  the  Holy  Week,  and  the  bull- 
fights, all  in  the  same  breath.  There  stands 
another  individual,  cold  and  wrapt  in  his 
own  English  formality,  looking  on  solemnly, 
and  wondering  how  people  can  be  amused 
with  such  nonsense  ;  while  another  putting 
aside  all  this  grandeur,  mixes  himself  in 
everything,  thinks  it  all  capital  fun,  and  sits 
down  to  help  the  Gitanas  in  making  their 
hunuelo»,  llien  come  some  Americans, 
pitying  people  for  finding  so  much  novelty 
in  a  Spanish  fair,  assuring  them  if  they 
would  only  come  to  the  States  tiiey  would 
find  something  worth  seeing. 

'*  English  ladies,  too,  were  there  in  abun- 
dance, walking  up  and  down  amongst  their 
dark  rivals,  some  studying  every  feature  of 
the  scene,  and  trjnng  to  stamp  its  varied 
episodes  on  the  pages  of  their  drawing-books. 
Laughing  urchins,  their  eyes  sparkling  with 
mischief,  were  disputing  for  the  honour  of 
sittuig  aa  models ;  some  one  appomting  him- 
self as  guard  of  honour,  and  preventing 
others  inconveniencing  the  sketcher,  quite 
forgetting  he  was  himself  the  most  intrusive 
of  them  all.  One  Englishwoman,  more  sen- 
timental than  the  rest,  scarcely  heeded  the 
busy  scene,  so  occupied  was  she  in  bringing 
to  her  mind  the  dreadful  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
stion,  and  vainly  striving  to  ascertain  the 
identical  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed. A  young  enthusiast,  too,  was  there, 
one  who  was  drinking  deep  of  the  Castalian 
^ring ;  but  he  was  out  of  his  element  in 
this  bewildering  crowd ;  he  sought  seclusion 
and  retirement  in  the  poetic  realms  of  Gra- 
nada, and  wh^i  we  met  him  again,  he  was 
dwelling  in  the  courts  of  the  Alhambra, 
aeeking  for  what  he  himself  called,  '  the  un- 
graspable.''->p.  208. 

One  of  the  striking  defects  to  the 
stranger  in  travelling  through  Spain, 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  trees — 
at  least,  of  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  timber.  The  orange  is  a 
splendid  shrub— an  overgrown  laurel, 
and  the  olive  a  rival  of  the  hawthorn. 
Even  these  are  only  to  be  found  in 
particular  provinces ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  will  see 
from  Xrun  to  Cadiz  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree  much  higher  than  the 
top  of  his  diligence.  But  if  he  will  go 
where  the  wheel  of  diligence  or  chariot 
never  yet  baa  traversed,  and  mounting 
his  stout  nag,  duly  caparisoned  with 
manUn^  boia*  aad  €iffQrja$,  take    "a 


good  scramble  throngh  the  wild  sier* 
ras,"  between  Jeres  and  Honda ;  or,  if 
he  likes  it  better,  between  Honda  and 
Jeres,  he  will  have  little  to  complain 
of  in  that  respect,  and  see  besides  such 
scenery  as  will  repay  him  for  the  slight 
drawback  occasioned  by  having  no 
beds  to  sleep  on,  and  little  to  live  on 
but  what  the  aforesaid  hota  and  alfor^ 
jas  may  contain.  To  be  sure,  the 
authoress  and  her  party  appear  to  have 
had  letters  to  certain  agents  and  aU 
caldes,  which  wonderfully  increased 
the  usual  supply  of  creature-corn forta 
on  the  route ;  but  again,  we  repeat, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  drawbacks 
which  the  charms  of  that  mountain 
ride  will  not  amply  compensate.  Per- 
haps, too,  in  starting  from  Cadiz,  he 
may  have  the  luck  to  cross  the  bay  in 
the  steamer,  which — 

"Carries  its  passengers  backwards  and 
forwards  tiiree  or  four  times  a  day,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  Irish  engineer,  who  doctored 
the  machinery  whenever  it  fell  sick,  and 
who  declared  that  it  went  '  as  well,  if  not 
better,'  than  when  it  was  new.  Myles  Cogan 
was  the  name  of  the  guardian  angel  who 
had  presided  over  the  safety  valves  of  this 
crazy  old  thing  for  upwards  of  six  years ; 
and  a  very  characteristic  specimen  he  was  of 
his  race,  with  his  shrewd,  laughing,  grey 
eye,  his  mouth  stretching  f^-om  ear  to  car, 
and  his  whole  countenance  beaming  with 
good  nature.  He  has  taken  to  himself  a 
Spanish  wife,  and  the  youthful  ofispring 
claim  a  common  descent  from  the  O'Cogan 
and  the  Cid,  *  the  shamrock  of  Erin  and  the 
olive  of  Spain.'  He  was  charmed  at  finding 
some  of  his  countrymen  on  board,  and  of- 
fered his  services  in  Uie  fashion  of  his  adopted 
land;  at  the  same  time  wisely  retiring  to 
perform  for  us  the  most  eflectual  service  in 
his  power,  that  of  guiding  us  safely  into  the 
harbour  of  Port  St.  Mary.**— p.  226.- 

The  first  day's  ride  from  Jeres  is  to 
the  little  town  of  Arcos ;  and  here  we 
have  the  first  experiences  of  the  slight 
drawbacks  we  mentioned  :— 

**  We  arrived  late,  and  stopped  at  a  small 
posada  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  It 
looked  clean,  and  the  rooms  were  all  scrupvt- 
lously  whitewashed ;  but  as  to  accommoda- 
tion, there  was  nothuig,  save  the  bare  walla. 
The  travellers  who  flocked  there,  it  seems, 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  requiring  beds,  for 
our  hostess  did  not  possess  such  luxuries. 
We  had,  however,  fortunately  come  provided 
with  letters  of  introducUon  to  the  various 
places  on  our  road ;  and  one  was  immediate- 
ly despatched  to  the  Alcalde,  with  one  of 
those  loving,  beseeching,  flattering   notos^ 
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such  as  Spaniards  love  to  receive,  and  only 
those  who  have  been  long  in  Spam  know 
how  to  write.  An  appeal  to  a  Spaniard's 
kindness  and  good-nature  is  rarely  made  in 
vain  ;  and  the  worthy  Alcalde  soon  made  his 
npi)earance,  offering  us  everj'thmg  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  earnestly  requesting  us 
to  take  shelter  under  his  roof.  ITiis  we  de- 
clined, for  our  baggage  was  all  unpacked, 
and  great  would  have  been  the  trouble  of 
changing  our  quarters;  but  we  accepted, 
"with  many  thanks,  his  offers  of  sending  all 
that  we  required.  In  a  short  time  we  had 
beds  and  bedding,  and  every  requisite  for  oil 
our  party ;  and,  by  a  proper  division  of  la- 
bour, we  soon  arranged  everj- thing  for  our 
evening's  accommodation.  We  were  easily 
satisfied.  Our  rooms  opened  on  a  small 
terrace,  where,  in  the  bright  starlight,  we 
discussed,  over  our  coffee,  the  pleasures  of 
the  day,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  mor- 
row."—p.  241. 

If  wo  have  been  candid  as  to  the 
deficiency  of  accommodation,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  we  have  not  exaggerated 
the  recom|)ense : — 

"  On  leaving  Arcos,  a  precipitous  and  stony 
path  leads  down  to  tbe  river,  which  is  forded 
at  some  little  distance  above  the  town.  From 
here  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage ;  rising  on 
its  conical  hill,  it  appears  a  perfect  pyramid 
of  snow  against  a  sky  of  ultramarine.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Were  covered  with  the  greenest  verdure; 
while  groves  of  olives,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  dense  tufts  of  the  rose-coloured 
cistus  in  its  brightest  bloom,  presented  a 
picture  of  sylvan  beauty  rarely  to  be  sur- 
passed. We  boon  reached  a  rocky  hill, 
across  which  our  path  conducted  us ;  and  as 
we  climbed  up  its  |)arched  and  worn  sides, 
we  n'grette«l  the  lovely  valley  we  were  leav- 
ing behind.  On  gaining  its  summit,  how- 
ever, what  a  .♦Hone  lay  l)efore  us  !  different, 
indeed,  but  far  more  spIeniHd.  Grand  views 
of  the  distant  mountains  bound  the  pn)3i>ect, 
while  the  country  all  around,  in  hill  and 
dale,  is  covered  with  gigantic  forest-trees — 
a  sight  so  unusual  in  barren,  treeless  Spain, 
whose  arid  aspet  t  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  African  thnu  to  the  European  world. 
But  hero  we  have,  indeed,  forest  timber. 
Glorious  trees,  whose  branches,  untouclied 
by  the  hand  of  man,  now  rcbt  upon  the 
ground,  now  interlace  each  other,  and,  again 
opening  out,  offer  vistas  of  surpassing  l)eauty. 
And  then  such  daz/ling  sunlight  in  the  open 
glades — such  deep  dark  shadows  beneath  the 
trees;  the  path  at  one  moment  crossing  a 
sandy  soil,  at  another  the  luxuriant  herbage 
forming  a  car[)et  beneath  the  horses*  feet 
And  amid  tlie  forest  glades  wandered  herds 
of  gigantic  goats,  browsing  on  the  trees,  and 
Ycckle.^Mly  pulling  ot  the  branches  which 
came  within  their  reach. 


**  Such  a  mixture,  too,  of  foliage ;  the 
bright  green  of  some  of  the  oaks  contrasting 
with  the  dull,  unchanging  hue  of  the  ilex 
and  the  cork,  whose  leaves,  not  presenting 
the  brilliancy  and  colour  of  the  deciduous 
trees,  make  up  for  the  defect  by  retaining 
their  verdant  garb  the  whole  year  round. 
The  strange  fantastic  shapes  of  the  twbted, 
gnarled  trunks  of  the  cork-trees ;  such  va- 
rieties of  underwood  filling  up  the  scene,  the 
bright  blossoms  of  the  cistus,  the  white 
branches  of  the  sweet-smelling  hawthorn, 
the  common  dog-roses,  and  hundreds  of  little 
flowers  peeping  among  the  grass,  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  For  hoiurs  we  thus 
rode  on  ;  the  ground  became  more  hilly, 
and  we  caught  a  distant  view  of  Zahara, 
the  town  so  famed  in  Moorish  story  from 
being  the  first  taken  by  Mulahacen ;  this 
attack  forming  in  reality  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of 
Granada. 

"  A  romantic  glen,  with  a  stream  flowing 
along  as  clear  as  cr}'stal,  tempted  ua  to  a 
mid-day  lialt  Our  manUu  were  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge 
ilex  ;  and,  while  our  horses  browsed  around, 
our  gipsy  party  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  cold  fowls  —  a  matter-of-fact 
employment  in  so  sweet  a  spot.  The  purling 
stream,  which  had  tempted  us  to  rest  on  its 
banks,  was  most  deceitful,  for  the  strong 
chalybeate  taste  of  its  waters  rendered  them 
unfit  for  drinking.  We  rested  long,  luxuri- 
ating in  the  refreshing  shade,  and  listening 
to  the  songs  of  the  muleteers  as  they  wound 
tlirough  the  glen,  returning  from  that  busi- 
est scene  of  all  in  Andalueia  —  the  fair  of 
Ronda.  On  they  go,  sometimes  walking  bj 
the  side  of  their  horses,  at  others  resting  on 
the  packs,  or  perched  on  the  top  of  their 
load ;  now  sitting  sideways,  now  riding  along 
with  their  muskets  hanging  at  their  side,  in 
their  gay  dress,  mih  their  cloaks  thrown 
over  th«m,  always  singing  that  same  monoto- 
nous aur — tlie  *  Rondena,*  the  words  of  which 
are  generally  improvised  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion, or  consist  of  some  well-known  couplets 
which  seem  almost  devoid  of  meaning ;  and 
so  they  pass  on  with  the  usual  greeting — the 
*  Vaya  Vd.  con  Dios,*  which  bids  you  speed 
upon  yoiur  journey  in  peace  and  safety."— 
p.  242. 

Those  coplixs  and  seguidillaSf  though 
difficult  to  catch  the  meaning  of  them 
when  thus  sung,  or  rather  chanted 
aloud  by  the  guides  and  muleteers,  are 
frequently  not  deficient  in  wit  and 
sweet  poetic  fancy.  They  differ  from 
the  romanceros,  as  the  epigram  docs 
from  the  ballad  or  song,  by  their  bre- 
vity and  point.  Consisting  generally 
ofa  single  stanza,  they  turn  upon  some 
one  idea,  happily  expressed,  and  con 
veying  a  sentiment  or  a  satire,  as  the 
case  may  be.    They  are  soatchet  of 
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80Dg»  or  the  impromptus  of  the  moment, 
expressive  of  some  passing  thought  or 
humour — love,  of  course,  as  it  ought, 
forming  the  principal  subject  of  this 
outpouring  of  the  heart.  The  lines 
seldom  rhyme  with  each  other,  being 
arranged  solely  with  regard  to  their 
**  assonance,'*  like  the  great  bulk  of 
the  ballad-poetry  of  Spain.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  has  never  yet  been 

Arroje  una  mirada, 
8erobr6  un  deseo, 
florecio  una  esperanza, 
cogi  un  desprecio. 

Amor  es  una  senda 

tan  sin  camino, 

que  el  qae  mas  bieu  la  sabe 

va  mas  perdido. 

£1  amor  que  te  tengo    ' 

parece  sombra, 

quanto  mas  aportado 

mas  cuerpo  toma : 
la  ausencia  es  a}Te 
que  apaga  el  fuego  chico, 
y  enciende  el  grande. 

La  grande  passion  seems  to  afiect 
the  human  heart  in  Spain  much  the 
same  as  in  other  countries.     If  the  last 

De  pnerta  en  puerta  un  pobre 
coge  mas  cuartos, 
que  quedandose  en  una 
Biempre  parado : 

Por  esa  cuenta 
ando  yo  en  mia  amores 
de  puerta  en  puerta. 

The  clergy,  of  course^'come  in  for 
their  share ;  for  though  the  Spaniard 
never  jested  with  the  doctrine,  he  never 

Un  firaile  me  dio  un  beso, 
el  Lanes  por  la  manana ; 
yo  le  dije,  Padre, 
buen  principio  do  la  semana  I 


a  good  collection  of  them  published. 
Doubtless,  many  an  oyster  must  be  ga- 
thered before  a  pearl  be  found;  but 
the  pearls  are  there,  nevertheless ;  and 
well  deserving  they  are  of  the  search, 
and,  when  found,  of  being  strung  to- 
gether. Would  the  reader  wish  to  see 
a  few  specimens  ?  Then  here  they 
are,  gathered  fresh  from  their  native 
waters : — 

I  cast  a  look, 
I  sowed  a  wish, 
A  hope  sprung  up — 
I  reaped  but  scorn. 

Love  is  a  path 

So  trackless — 

That  be  who  knows  it  best 

Loses  himself  most. 

The  love  I  bear  you 

Appexurs  a  shadow, 

The  more  it  is  distant 

The  more  body  it  takes : 
Absence  is  the  air 
Which  puts  out  the  little  fire, 
And  inflames  the  large. 

were  an  unexceptional  specimen  of  de- 
voted constancy,  here  is  quite  another 
view  of  the  subject : — 

From  door  to  door  a  poor  man 
Collects  more  coppers, 
Tiian  lingering  in  one 
Always  unoccupied : 
For  this  reason 
I  go  in  my  loves 
From  door  to  door. 

spared  the  doctor.  Here  is  one,  per- 
fect for  its  slv  humour  —  it  says  so 
little,  jet  implies  so  much :— . 

A  friar  gave  me  a  kiss 
£arly  on  Monday  morning  ; 
I  said  to  him,  **  Father, 
A  good  beginning  of  the  week  P 


There  are  some  charming  ones  among  the  following  :— 


£n  el  jardin  frondoso 

del  Dios  Cupido, 

no  hay  flor  que  tanto  abunde 

como  el  suspiro : 

T  los  amantes 
con  lagrimas  la  ri^an 
a  cada  instante. 

De  sepulcro  en  sepulcro 
voy  prezuntando 
si  hay  enterrado  aqui  un  hombre 
qiM  murio  amaado : 


In  the  shady  garden 

Of  the  God  Cupid, 

There  is  no  flower  so  abundant 

As  the  sigh : 

And  lovers 
Water  it  with  tears 
Every  moment. 

From  tomb  to  tomb 

I  go  asking 

If  there  is  buried  here  a  man 

Who  died  of  love : 
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Bespondio  uno— ' 
mngeres  por  millareti, 
pero,  hombres  ninguno. 

Por  Dio9,  si  no  me  quieres, 
que  no  me  mires ; 
ya.  que  no  me  rescates, 
uo  me  cautives. 

No  me  miraa,  que  miran, 
si  nos  miramos, 
y  C8  menester,  si  miraa 
nos  conten^amos : 

Kos  contendrcmos, 
y  cuando  no  uos  miren, 
nos  mirar^mos. 

En  el  mar  do  Cupido 
sicmpre  hay  borrascas, 
y  en  ninguno  zozobran 
tantas  cscuadras : 

Pero,  no  obstante, 
siemprc  son  infinitoa 
sus  navcgantes. 

Tionen  como  el  diamante 
la  dama  l)ella 
valor,  brillo,  hcrraosura, 
foudo  y  llrmeza : 

Y  si  cs  constante 
no  hay  tesoro  en  el  mundo 
que  so  la  iguale. 

Aunque  andes  por  el  mundo 
dando  mil  vueltas, 
iu){)osible  es  que  encuentras 
quicn  mas  te  quiera : 
Tambien  te  juro 
que  hasta  el  ultimo  alicnto 
he  de  ser  tuyo. 


Some  one  answered — 
Women  by  thousands. 
But  Dot  a  single  man. 

For  heayen*8  sake,  if  yoa  do  not  love  me, 

Do  not  look  at  me ; 

If  you  will  not  ransom  me, 

Do  not  make  me  captive. 

Do  not  look  at  me,  for  they  look 
If  we  look  at  each  other ; 
And  it  is  necessary,  if  they  look, 
That  we  restrain  ouraelves : 

We  will  do  80, 
And  when  they  do  not  look  at  u^ 
We  will  look  at  each  other. 

In  the  sea  of  Cupid 
There  are  always  hurricanes, 
And  in  none  are  wrecked 
So  many  squadrons : 

But,  for  all  that, 
Always  innumerable 
Arc  its  navigators. 

Like  the  diamond^^ 
The  lovely  woman  has 
Spirit,  brilliancy,  beauty, 
Strength,  and  firmness : 

And  if  she  be  faithful, 
There  is  no  treasure  in  the  world 
That  is  her  equal. 

Though  you  go  round  the  world 
A  thousand  times. 
It  is  impossible  that  you  will  find 
One  who  will  love  3*oa  more : 

Also  I  swear  to  yon, 
That  to  my  latest  breath 
I  will  be  yours. 


Here  is  a  pretty  AndaluoiaD  compliment : — 

Las  estrellas  del  delo  son  dento  y  doce, 
T  las  dos  de  tn  cara  dento  y  catorce. 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  a  hundred  and  twelve, 

And  your  eyes,  dear  one,  make  a  hundred  and  fourteen. 

We  shall  finish  with  onoa  perhaps      smacks  strongly  of  its  Moorish  oii- 
the   most  characteristic  of  all,  for  it      gin  :— 


Todas  las  cosas  a  ratos 
tiencn  bu  remedio  dcrto— 
para  pulgas  cl  dcsierto, 
))ara  ratoncs  los  gatoa. 

There  is  no  portion,  however,  of 
this  charming  book  which  will  have 
for  the  Irish  reader  —  at  least  for  the 
Irish  schohir  and  antiquarian — so  deep 
an  interi'st  as  that  which  makes  the 
world  fur  the  first  time  acquainted 
with  the  existence,  in  the  wildest  part 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  Anda- 


All  things  in  due  time 
Have  their  certain  remedy — 
The  desert  for  fleas, 
For  rats  the  cat& 

lucia,  of  a  Celtic  monument,  identical 
in  size,  construction,  and  general  de- 
sign with  those  vast  tumuli  so  common 
in  Iri'land,  such  as  New  Grange  and 
Dowth,  and  which  were  fully  described 
some  years  since  in  our  pages  by  Dr. 
Wilde,  in  his  "Beauties  of  the  Boyne.*' 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  siDgolar  re- 
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main  we  are  indebted  to  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  as  it  had  never  previously 
been  described^  or  even  an  allusion 
made  to  it,  in  any  English  work  ;  and 
she  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for 
the  trouble  with  which  she  made  it 
out,  and  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
its  dimensions  are  set  forth  :— 

"  Our  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
description  we  had  heard  of  what  was  called 
a  Druidic  temple  —  a  chambered  moand 
which  existed  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood —  and  which,  from  the  account  given 
of  it,  would  seem  to  resemble  in  its  construc- 
tion the  same  mysterious  remains  of  anti- 
quity 80  common  in  our  own  island.  But, 
alas !  there  were  not  any  guides  in  Ante- 
quera  to  lead  the  traveller  at  once  to  the 
object  of  our  search ;  and  as  we  had  forgot- 
ten the  name  by  which  the  cave  was  gene- 
rally known,  we  had  a  pleasant  prospect  of 
leaving  the  town  without  attaining  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  \'isit.  We  made  no  end 
of  inquiries ;  we  were  told  of  numerous 
caves,  but  they  were  not  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  did  not  suit  our  purpose. 
We  might  as  well  have  sought  the  wondrous 
cave  of  the  Albarizas,  that  subterranean 
gallery  which,  leading  from  the  Castle  to 
the  Vega,  enabled  the  Moslems,  during  the 
siege  of  Antequera,  to  hold  communication 
with  their  brethren  of  Grapada,  their  mes- 
sengers being  thus  enabled  to  emerge  into 
the  Vega  beyond  the  Christian  camp : 

*'  *  De  AnteqncTft  nle  el  Moro, 
Vox  U  cuerft  de  1m  AlbtfiMC* 

"  But  Moorish  antiquities  were  things  of 
yesterday,  compared  to  what  we  were  seek- 
ing. We  wished  to  penetrate  still  further 
into  the  lapse  of  ages.  At  length,  a  civil 
note  was  written  to  the  Alcalde,  a  true  Spa- 
nish production,  telling  him  how  we  had  cume 
to  visit  this  land  of  Maria  Santiasima,  how 
at  every  step  we  had  become  more  and  more 
lost  in  admiration  of  its  beauties,  and  the 
charms  of  its  inhabitants,  until  we  had 
reached  the  culminating  pomt  of  our  en- 
chantment in  *  la  muy  noble  dndad  de  An- 
tequera ;^  and  now  we  were  anxiously  seeking 
a  monument  which  proved  that  Antequera 
was  older  than  any  other  d^  of  the  known 
world ;  and  we  told  him  how  some  of  our 
party,  who  were  deep  in  such  ancient  lore, 
had  come  from  the  shores  of  a  distant  island 
to  study  her  antiquities. 

**  How  could  such  a  note  fail  to  provoke 
an  answer?  Spanish  pride  had  been  flat- 
tered ;  and  Spanish  kindness  and  civility  are 
ever  ready  to  return  thanks  for  the  homage 
paid  them,  llie  Alcalde  called;  the  cave 
and  every  tiling  else  was  at  our  disposal  — 
only,  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  or 
where  to  find  it.  He  knew  a  pamphlet  had 
been  written  about  it ;  he  would  send  it  to 
0%  and  send  ua  a  guide  who  would  probab^ 


know  something  about  it.  Nothing  could 
exceed  his  courtesy ;  but  his  visit  did  not 
leave  us  much  the  wiser.  Our  guide  arriv- 
ed ;  the  grand  mystery  was  solved,  and  after 
all  our  inquiries  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
*  Cueva  del  Mengal,*  the  name  by  which  it 
is  known  among  the  people. 

'^This  singular  monument  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  as  yet  discovered  in 
the  Peninsula.  Its  striking  similarity  in  di- 
mensions and  design  to  those  covered  mounds 
which  exist  in  Ireland,  and  which  of  late 
years  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  it 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  any  English  work 
—  at  least,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  —  induces 
me  to  give  here  a  detailed  description  of  its 
size  and  proportions,  and  which  I  am  ena- 
bled to  do  from  accurate  measurements  made 
on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our 
party. 

"Although  its  existence  would  seem  to 
have  been  known  from  time  immemorial  to 
the  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  the 
name  of  the  Cave  of  Mengal,  yet  no  reference 
or  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  any  Spanish  book 
upon  the  topography  or  antiquities  of  the 
country,  until  a  small  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject,  in  the  year  1847, 
by  a  Senor  Mitjana  of  Malaga.     .... 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Archidona,  are 
three  small  conical  hills,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  in  height,  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
of  their  outline,  and  covered  with  olive-trees. 
On  ascending  the  one  nearest  the  town,  and 
dose  to  its  summit,  you  find  yourself  oi)po- 
site  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  It  presents 
a  perfect  porch,  symmetrical  in  shape,  but 
composed  of  rough  stones  of  gigantic  mag« 
nitude.  This  porch,  or  chamber,  which  you 
first  enter,  is  an  oblong  square,  seventeen  feet 
in  depth,  nine  wide,  and  eight  high.  Its 
roof  is  composed  of  a  single  stone,  nearly  fif- 
teen feet  square,  and  over  four  feet  high,  and 
calculated  by  Signer  Mitjana  (who  was  aq 
architect)  to  weigh  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eight  arrobaa,  or  above  fifty-ono 
tons  of  our  measurement.  This  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  six  stones  —  three  on  each  side, 
standing  on  end,  simk  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  the  earth,  and  having  an  average  breadth 
of  four  and  a-half  feet.  At  the  end  of  the 
porch,  two  jutting  stones  approach  within 
seven  feet  of  each  other ;  and  here  an  inner 
chamber  lies  before  you,  but  of  a  different 
outline.  It  is  oval,  and  of  considerably 
larger  dimensions,  being  fifty-four  feet  in 
length.  Its  sides,  also  composed  of  upright 
stones,  seven  upon  each  side,  gradually  ex- 
pand from  the  entrance  to  a  width  of  seven- 
teen feet  in  the  centre,  and  then  gradually 
narrow  again  to  a  width  of  twelve  feet, 
where  one  huge  stone  blocks  up  the  extre- 
mity, and  gives  it  the  form  of  an  oval,  flat- 
tened at  the  ends. 

*'  The  roof  of  this  inner  chamber,  which  is 
ten  feet  izom  the  floor,  is  composed  of  only 
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four  stones,  stretching  from  side  to  side,  and 
each  of  larger  dimensions  than  that  which 
covers  the  porch.  The  one  farthest  from  the 
entrance  is  the  largest,  being  a  square  of 
twenty-three  feet,  and  four  feet  thick,  and 
estimated  to  weigh  the  enormoos  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons;  tlie  five 
stones,  forming  the  roof  of  both  chambers, 
amounting  to  above  three  hundred  and  se  • 
venty-five  tons  in  all.  In  addition  to  the 
sides  and  the  single  stone  at  the  extremity, 
the  roof  of  the  inner  chamber  is  supported 
also  by  three  pillar-stones,  standing  along 
the  centre,  and  which,  as  they  are  not  quite 
perpendicular,  would  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently introduced  as  additional  supports  to 
the  roof.  They  are  placed  in  such  a  manner 
under  tlie  points  of  junction  of  the  stones  above, 
80  that  each  contributes  support  to  two  of 
them.  These  pillar-stones  arc  rude  nnd 
rough  on  their  surface,  of  an  irregular,  qua- 
drilateral shape,  and  not  of  equnl  dimensions 
— the  one  nearest  the  entrance  being  only 
dght  feet  in  circumference,  while  the  inner- 
most measures  fourteen  feet  In  the  roof  of 
the  inner  chamber  the  second  stone  from  tho 
entrance  appears  to  have  been  cracked  in  two, 
or  else,  perhaps,  from  inability  to  procure  all 
of  such  gigantic  dimensions,  the  builders  fit- 
ted two  smaller  ones  to  serve  their  purpose. 
The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the 
cave  as  viewed  from  the  inner  extremity. 
All  these  stones  on  the  outi«ide,  wherever 
they  are  visible,  are  misshaped  and  irregular ; 
but  on  the  inside  they  are  fiat  and  even, 
without  being  smooth.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  punched  or  chiselled  in  any 
way,  but  present  that  rough,  yet  fiat  surface, 
which  can  frequently  be  seen  in  stones  in 
their  natural  state.  There  are  no  traces  upon 
them  of  chisel  marks,  nor  any  lines  what- 
ever ;  nor  are  there  around  the  base  of  the 
hill,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Ireland,  any 
remains  of  a  stone  circle.  The  structure  is 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  summit,  the 
conical  shape  of  which  is  still  preserved,  ex- 
cept on  the  entrance  side,  where  the  outline 
is  broken ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  banked  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  several  large  stones  arc  strewn 
about  the  approach,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  outer  chamber  was  considerably 
larger  than  it  is  at  present  In  length,  the 
cave  measures  seventy-one  feet,  and  lies  due 
east  and  west ;  the  entrance  faces  eastward, 
and  looks  towards  the  other  two  similar  hills ; 
and  beyond  them  again,  at  almost  the  dis< 
tance  of  a  league,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain  the  Pena  de  lot  Enamorados,  which 
from  here,  presents  its  most  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Signor  Mitjana,  in  searching  for 
bones,  weapons,  or  other  remains,  and,  per- 
haps, for  other  chambers  deeper  in  the  hill, 
caused  a  shaft  to  be  sunk  in  the  interior,  be- 
tween the  third  pillar  and  the  extremity,  but 
discovered  nothing ;  and  to  give  light  to  his 
-workmen,  broke  out  at  the  end  a  large  hole, 
four  or  fiy«  ftet  aqoare,  which  coDdderably 


impairs  the  effect  and  miiformity  of  |  the 
place.  B  ortunately,  however,  it  does  admit 
the  light,  or  else  a  visit  to  the  cave  might 
be  attended  with  dangerous  results ;  for  as 
the  shaft  is  still  open,  five  feet  wide,  and 
forty- three  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  loose  and 
sloping  at  tlie  month,  an  unwary  visitor 
could  hardly  escape  being  precipitated  into 
it. 

"  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  adjoin- 
ing mounds  contaui  monuments  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  such  is  the  case ;  but  as  yet  no  one  has 
had  enterprise  enough  to  undertake  sach  a 
research.  These  hills  are  not  entirely  artifi- 
cial, like  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne ; 
but  for  the  most  part  consist  of  dark  sand- 
stone in  its  natural  condition,  and  which, 
probably,  was  cut  and  pared  away  till  it  as- 
sumed the  sliape  required.  Among  the 
many  other  points  of  resemblance,  however, 
it  is  ascertained  that  all  these  enormous 
stones  were  brought  from  a  distance,  none  of 
the  kind  being  found  in  the  immediate  loca- 
lity, and  the  remains  of  a  quarry  of  the 
same  kind  still  existing  about  hidf  a-mile 
off,  on  tho  hill  of  the  Calvario." 

In  the  selection  of  the  previous  pas- 
sages we  have  frequently  been  in  the 
dilemma  of  not  knowing  which  to  hit 
upon;  and  we  are  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  we  made  the  best  choice.  We 
have  been  so  often  tempted,  that  our 
difficulty  was  not  what  to  take>  but  what 
to  leave ;  and,  though  our  extracts 
have  not  been  few,  we  find  ourselves 
still  in  sunny  Andalucia.  We  fear  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  equal 
justice  to  Castile — to  take  even  a  hur- 
ried flight  from  the  capital  and  ita 
court,  through  her  time-honoured 
cities,  and  dwell  with  contemplative 
sadness  upon  the  melancholy  grandeur 
which  hangs  around  them  even  in  their 
decay.  One  more  passage  and  we  have 
done.  It  describes,  and  describes  most 
truly,  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  that  public  and  political  corruption 
which  is  the  curse  of  Spain,  and  which 
pervades  all  classes^  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  :— 

"  People,  however,  must  be  actuated  by 
higher  and  better  principles  before  things  can 
really  improve  in  this  unhappy  land ;  they 
must  learn  to  prefer  public  to  private  inte- 
rests before  there  can  be  an  honest  or  an  up- 
right government  in  Spain.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  all  are  corrupt ;  the  govern- 
ment bribe  alike  the  electors  and  the  elected 
— taxes  are  remitted,  patronage  is  dispensed, 
eveiy  engine  that  a  ministry,  backed  by 
hundreds  of  employes,  can  command,  is  set 
in  motion  to  return  the  candidate  who  wiH 
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be  most  pliant  when  elected.  People  in  Spain 
only  seek  to  obtain  office  for  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it,  or  the  benefits  that 
may  accrue  to  their  families ;  in  fact^  they 
do  not  seem  to  understand  there  can  be  a 
possibility  of  people  seeking  office  with  any 
other  view.  That  there  are  exceptions,  no  one 
can  duubt ;  but  the  prevalence  of  the  com- 
plaint is  too  manifest,  and  the  state  of  public 
morality  has  sunk  so  low,  that  such  peccadil- 
loes are  considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
do  not  call  forth  either  astonishment  or  repre- 
hension. .  .  .  But  the  sincerity  of  this 
disclaimer  might  well  be  doubted  on  the  part 
of  a  ministry  which  tyrannised  over  the  press 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  tampered  in  the 
most  shameless  nuumer  with  the  election  of 
deputies. 

**  One  or  two  instances  out  of  a  thousand 
may  show  the  manner  in  which  ministerial 
influence  is  exerted.  In  Finos  de  la  Valle, 
in  the  province  of  Granada,  the  alcalde, 
whose  office  it  is  to  prcsiidc  over  the  elections, 
was  suspended  by  the  governor  as  being  ad- 
verse to  the  government  candidate,  and  a 
claim  against  the  town  of  two  hundred 
pounds  was  remitted  on  consideration  of  the 
ministerial  candidate  being  returned.  In  the 
town  of  Orgiva,  in  the  same  province,  a  fine 
of  like  amount  was  imposed,  and  a  further 
one  threatened,  should  the  ministerial  candi- 
date not  be  returned ;  and,  as  if  this  were 
insufficient,  the  alcalde  was  suspended,  the 
second  alcalde  was  put  aside,  and  a  friend  of 
the  candidate  named  to  conduct  the  voting, 
although  a  criminal  suit  was  actually  pend- 
ing against  him.  It  may  be  asked,  how  a  go- 
vernmentcan  be  allowed  to  exercise  so  shame- 
less and  baneful  an  influence  ?  The  discussion 
is,  indeed,  a  wide  and  difficult  one ;  but  one  pre- 
dominating cause  may  bo  found  in  that  insa- 
tiable rage  for  government  employment  which 
pervades  Spain.  It  is  essentially  a  nation  of 
two  classes — *  empleados,^  or  persons  holding 
office,  dependent  on  the  government  for  their 
very  bread ;  and  * pretendientes^^  or  those 
who  are  seekers  after  place.  Had  Le  Sage 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  nmeteenth,  in- 
stead of  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 


teenth centur}',  he  could  not  have  depicted 
the  system  more  to  the  life.  Public  employ- 
ment is  the  primary  resource  of  every  needy 
man  who  can  read  and  write,  as  well  as 
of  thousands  who  cannot;  the  very  door- 
keepers and  porters,  who  encumber  the 
public  offices,  being  Legion.  It  has  been 
computed  that  their  numbers  have  quadru- 
pled within  the  present  century  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
try is  some  four  times  more  complex  and 
inefficient.  Nor  are  the  social  evils  of  such 
a  s}'stem  less  disastrous,  at  once  draining 
the  fields  of  their  legitimate  cultivators, 
and  drawing  off  from  the  industrious  pur- 
suits of  life  those  of  the  middle  classes, 
whose  labour  and  enterprizc  should  enrich 
the  country.  There  is,  Iiowever,  in  Con- 
gress, a  phalanx  of  enlightened  and  deter- 
mined men  bent  on  sweeping  away  these 
relics  of  a  past  time,  and  whose  voices  will 
at  length  be  heard.  Although  forming  but 
a  minority  within  the  walls,  they  carry 
weight  and  conviction  without  them ;  and, 
to  this  party  and  its  principles,  many  look 
for  the  ultimate  regeneration  of  their  coun- 
trv,  and  for  rendering  its  institutions  a  rea- 
lity." 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  issued 
from  the  press  which,  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance, letter- press,  and  general 
tinish,  does  more  credit  to  the  publica- 
tion. Its  numerous  and  beautiful  illus- 
trations make  it  a  fitting  ornament  for 
the  drawing-room  and  boudoir,  while 
its  contents  fully  entitle  it  to  a  perma- 
nent position  in  every  well-appom  ted  li- 
brary. If  we  mistake  not,  it  is  the  first 
literary  production  of  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison.  Then,  we  beg  to  congratu- 
late her  upon  her  success;  and  will 
only  add,  that  for  one  who  has  shown 
she  can  use  her  pen  and  her  pencil 
with  equal  skill,  to  allow  either  to  lie 
idle  now,  would  be  doing  an  injustice 
to  others  as  well  as  to  herself. 
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Ahono  the  many  gallant  Irishmen^ 
and  men  descended  from  the  old  Irish 
race,  who  served  in  the  armies  of 
France^  and  sought  there  those  ho- 
nours and  distinctions,  which  political 
misfortune,  undeserved  reprobation, 
and  studied  misrule  denied  them  at 
borne,  I  know  of  none  more  brave  and 
distinguished,  and  of  none  whose  name 
is  more  worthy  of  being  rescued  from 
oblivion,  than  General  the  Count  de 
Lally,  the  ill-reauited  leader  of  the 
tro()ps  of  Louis  XV.,  in  his  wars  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Arthur  Lally  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Lally,  who  passed  over  to  France  soon 
after  Limenck  capitulated  to  Goderdt 
de  Ginckel,  the  Dutch  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  and  the  close  of  that  disastrous 
war,  in  which  the  loyal  Irish  so  long 
withstood  the  invading  troops  of  I^ng 
AVilliam. 

Captain  Lally  obtained  a  commis- 
sion under  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Dillon,  the  same  battalion  in 
which  the  great  Marshal  Macdonald, 
Duke  of  larentum,  commenced  his 
military  career  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  in 
1786.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  France, 
Captain  Lally  married  a  French  lady 
of  distinction.  By  her  he  had  several 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Arthur, 
was  soon  after  his  birth  enrolled  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  company  of  his 
father,  according  to  a  somewhat  equi- 
vocal custom,  then  prevailing  in  the 
old  French  service,  ilis  mother  being 
allied  by  blood  to  some  of  the  most 
noble  families  in  France,  and  his  fa- 
ther being  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  afforded  young  Lally  every  op- 
portunity for  the  improvement  of  his 
mind  and  person  ;  and  thus,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  ho  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  handsome  and  accomplished 
chevaliers  in  the  army  of  King  Louis. 
AVithout  having  seen  active  service,  he 
was  (at  that  early  age)  appointed  to  a 
company  in  that  gallant  ban^  of  exiles, 
whose  valour  contributed  to  win  many 
a  victor)'  for  the  House  of  Bourbon — 
the  Irish  Brigade, 

Ilis  regiment  (every  member  of 
which  knew  his  father's  worth   and 


merit)  received  him  with  satisfaction, 
and  his  reception  took  place  early  in 
1718. 

In  the  old  French  arm^,  before  the 
Revolution,  this  was  an  indispensable 
ceremony,  when  an  officer  first  joined. 
Uis  company  was  drawn  up  in  iront  of 
the  regiment,  with  the  drummers  beat- 
ing on  the  fianks ;  young  Lally,  dress- 
ed in  his  fall  uniform,  with  his  white 
scarf  and  gorset  on,  was  led  forward 
hy  the  general  of  the  district  or  divi- 
sion, who,  when  the  drums  ceased, 
took  ofi'  his  three  cocked  hat  and 
said — 

"  De  par  le  Roi  I  Soldats,  vous 
reconnoitrez  Monsieur  de  Lally,  votre 
capitaine  de  la  compagnie,  et  vous  lui 
obeircz  en  tout  ce  qu'il,  vous  ordonnera 
pour  le  service  du  Roi,  en  cette  qaa- 
litc." 

Another  ruffle  on  the  drums  —  the 
company  fell  back  to  its  place  in  the 
regiment,  and  Arthur  Lally  was  for- 
mally installed  its  captain. 

Though  by  his  education  and  spirit 
he  was  known  to  possess  all  those  qua- 
lities which  are  requisite  for  the  per- 
fect soldier — chiefiy,  a  solid  judgment^ 
a  great  power  of  happy  decision,  with 
a  light  and  joyous  but  intrepid  heart, 
he  was  fonnd  to  be  equally  qualified 
for  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  Tbus^ 
at  the  age  of  five-and- twenty,  he  was 
sent  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  conrt  of 
Russia,  on  a  mission  of  importance. 
On  this  duty  he  acquittea  himself 
ably ;  his  fidelity,  on  one  hand,  secur- 
ing  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
king  his  master ;  his  address  and  win- 
ning manner  securing,  on  the  other, 
the  admiration  and  favour  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  I.,  whose  husband,  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  had  died  about  a  year 
before. 

On  his  return  to  France  in  1725,  he 
proceeded  to  Versailles,  where  Louis 
aV.,  who  had  now  attained  his  ma- 
jority, and  taken  the  reins  of  govern, 
ment  from  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, received  him  in  the  most  gra- 
cious manner,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  infantry ;  and 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  he  had  the 
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good  fortuno  to  acquit  himself  with 
grace  and  distinction  wherever  he  was 
employed. 

He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
two  ministers  who  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  viz.,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  Cardinal  Fleury,  then  in  his  se- 
venty-third year,  a  mild  and  amiable 
prelate,  under  whose  moderate  and 
conciliatory  councils  France  enjoyed 
many  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Durin;^  service  in  France,  Lally, 
though  somewhat  proud  and  lofty  in 
his  manner,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  officers  of 
his  regiment,  among  whom,  even  in 
those  days  of  incessant  duelling,  he 
was  successful  in  maintaining  the  most 
perfect  uniofi  and  harmony ;  while  by 
his  unalterable  firmness,  subordination 
was  fully  maintained.  Thus  passed 
the  time,  until  the  eventful  year  1745, 
when  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
projected  hb  gallant  and  unfortunate 
*'  rising"  among  the  clans  in  the  Scot- 
tish highlands.  Entering  warmly  into 
the  design  of  restoring  the  hapless 
House  of  Stuart,  under  which  his  fa- 
ther had  served  so  faithfully,  and  with 
whom  he  had  shared  the  fate  of  exile. 
Colonel  Lally  came  boldly  over  to 
London. 

While  his  ostensible  object  was  to 
recover  certain  lands  in  Ireland,  to 
which  he  averred  his  father  had  a 
claim,  his  real  errand  was  to  serve  the 
young  Prince  of  Scotland — to  animate 
his  friends — to  excite  the  malcontents 
(and  these  were  numerous,  for  disgust 
at  the  long  and  useless  wars  of  George 
IL  in  Germany,  was  waxing  strong) — 
to  promise  money  and  titles,  and  pre- 
pare the  quiescent  natives  of  South 
Britain  for  the  military  tempest  that 
was  about  to  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North.  Being  bold  and 
determined,  Lally  met  with  the  great- 
est success  in  London;  but  being 
somewhat  unwary,  his  plans  and  pre- 
sence were  discovered,  and  he  was  be- 
trayed by  an  English  spy  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  issued  immediate 
and  arbitrary  orders  for  his  arrest. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Colonel  es- 
caped the  shambles  to  which  ^'  the 
butcher "  of  the  clans  had  doomed 
him.  He  returned  to  France,  about 
the  time  Culloden  was  fought,  and 
resumed  the  command  of  his  regiment. 

A  war  was  then  raging  between 
Britain  and  France ;  and  the  fleets  of 
the  form^  swept  those  of  the  latter 


from  the  ocean.  Admiral  Hawke  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet  at  Bellisle, 
and  in  the  same  year  upwards  of  six 
hundred  prizes  were  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish ships. 

Though  his  armies  performed  some 
splendid  achievements  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  Marshal  the  Count  de 
Saxe  beat,  defeated,  and  covered  with 
irreparable  disgrace  the  inert  and  blood- 
stained Cumberland,  the  impression  of 
his  misfortunes  by  sea,  together  with 
the  internal  distresses  of  France,  com- 
pelled Louis  XV.  to  conclude  a  peace, 
a  congress  for  which  met  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  April,  1748  ;  and  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  was  signed  in  the  follow- 
in^October. 

During  this  period,  and  until  bis 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
tjcneral  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  life  of  Lally,  who 
had  now  obtained  the  title  of  Count, 
does  not  present  any  circumstance  or 
incident  worthy  of  much  attention. 

In  1750  a  dispute,  pregnant  with 
hostility,  having  occurred  between  Bri- 
tain and  France,  respecting  their  mu- 
tual claims  in  North  America,  various 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  the 
East  Indies  about  the  same  time  con- 
firmed the  idea  that  the  short  peace 
concluded  in  1748  was  about  to  end. 
Each  country  prepared  again  for  war ; 
and  though  many  unfriendly  acts  were 
committed,  and  recriminations  ex- 
changed between  the  courts,  till  Eng- 
land was  threatened  with  invasion  as  a 
curb  upon  her  aggressive  spirit,  war 
was  not  formally  pronounced  untU  the 
month  of  June,  1756.  The  declaration 
made  by  George  II.  was  mild  and  mo- 
derate in  style  and  language  ;  but  that 
promulgated  by  Louis  X  V .  was  full  of 
severity  and  opprobrium.  Prussia  be- 
came the  ally  of  the  former,  Sweden 
and  Russia  joined  the  latter.  In  dis- 
tant regions,  as  well  as  at  home,  the 
sanguinary  struggle  was  maintained; 
and  in  America  France  was  stripped  of 
all  her  colonies  by  the  army  of  the  he- 
roic Wolfe. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  the 
Count  de  Lally,  as  lieutenant-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  his  most 
Christian  Majesty's  forces  in  India, 
was  appointed  to  command  an  expedi- 
tion for  those  burning  shores — then  so 
distant,  and  at  that  period  a  land  of 
wonders  to  the  European.  In  support 
of  this  expedition  the  court  had  destined 
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SIX  millions  of  llTresy  six  sfxong  batta. 
lions  of  infantry^  and  three  uiips  of 
war,  which  were  to  co-operate  with 
soch  armaments  as  the  India  Comptany 
could  furnish.  The  whole  of  these 
troopsy  howcvery  did  not  embark. 

On  the  20th  Februar}-,  1757,  the 
Count  de  Lally,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Nichel,  marched  to  Brest  at 
the  head  of  two  battalions ;  and  though 
having  only  two,  out  of  the  six  millions 
of  livres  voted,  in  the  military  chest, 
embarked  on  board  the  ships'  of  the 
Count  d'Ache,  who  immediately  put 
to  sea ;  but,  being  driven  again  into 
port  by  adverse  winds,  the  squadron 
was  detained  till  the  2nd  May. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chevalier  dcs  Sou- 
pirs,  Lally's  major-seneral,  and  second 
m  command,  had  already  reached  the 
Indian  Ocean,  having  departed  from 
L'Orient  on  the  30th  of  the  preceding 
December  with  two  battalions  and  two 
millions  of  livres,  and  had  reached  the 
Isle  of  France,  without  accident. 

The  lieutenant-general  had  very  am- 
ple and  important  instructions  given 
nim  by  the  French  East  India  Com- 

{)any.     Some  of  these  were  to  the  fol- 
owing  effect : — 

"  '1  he  Sieur  de  Lally  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  destroy  the  fortitications  of 
all  maritime  settlements  which  may  be 
taken  from  the  English ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  except  Vizagapatam, 
by  reason  of  i  t s  bcin  g  so  nearly  sit  uati>d  to 
Bemelipatam  (a  Dutch  factory),  which, 
in  that  ca^?e,  would  be  enriched  by 
the  ruin  of  Vizagapatam  :  but  as  to 
that,  as  well  as  the  demolishing  of  all 
other  places  whatsoever,  the  Sieur  de 
Lally  is  to  consult  the  governor  and 
superior  council  of  Pondicherry,  and 
to  have  their  opinion  in  writing ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  he  is  to  destroy  such 
places  as  he  shall  think  proper,  unless 
strong  and  sufficient  arguments  are 
made  use  of  to  the  contrary :  such,  for 
example,  as  the  Company's  being  ap- 
prchensive  for  some  of  their  settle- 
ments,  and  that  it  would  be  then 
thought  prudent  and  necessary  to  re- 
serve the  power  of  exchange,  in  case 
any  of  them  should  be  lost.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  Sieur  de  Lally  should  think 
it  too  hazardous  to  keep  a  place,  or 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  do  it 
without  dividing  or  weakening  his 
army,  his  Majesty  then  leaves  it  m  his 
power  to  act  as  he  may  think  proper 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 
**  The  Sieur  de  Lally  is  not  to  allow 


the  ransom  of  any  English  settlement ; 
as  we  may  well  remember  that,  afler 
the  taking  of  Madras,  last  war,  the 
English  Company,  m  their  council  of 
the  14  th  July,  1747»  determined  that 
all  ransoms  made  in  India  should  be  an- 
nulled. In  regard  to  the  English  troops^ 
both  officers  and  writers  belonging  to 
the  Company,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thnt  nation,  the  Sieur  de  Lally  is  to  per- 
mit none  of  them  to  remain  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel ;  he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
permit  the  inhabitants  togo  to  England^ 
and  order  them  to  be  conducted  in  armed 
vessels  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena.  But 
as  to  the  officers  and  writers  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company,  as  well 
soldiers  and  sailors,  he  is  to  order  them 
to  be  conducted  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  will  be 
permitted  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
work  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
according  to  mutual  agreement,  though 
the  sending  them  to  the  French  islands 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
to  prevent  their  being  acquainted  with 
the  coast,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the 
island.  It  is  by  no  means  his  Majesty's 
intention  that  the  English  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  sailors  should  be  ransomed^ 
as  none  are  to  be  delivered  up  but  by 
exchange — man  for  man,  according  to 
their  difi'erent  ranks  and  stations. 

<'If  the  exchange  of  prisoners  shoald 
be  by  chance  settled  at  home  between 
the  two  nations,  of  which  proper  no- 
tice will  be  given  the  Sieur  de  Lally, 
and  that  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon should  have  more  prisoners  than  it 
would  be  convenient  to  provide  for ;  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  permitted  to  send 
a  certain  number  to  England,  in  a  ves- 
sel armed  for  that  purpose.  No  Eng- 
lish officers,  soldiers,  &c.,  are  to  oe 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  place  after  it 
is  taken ;  neither  are  they  to  be  suf- 
fered to  retire  to  any  other  of  their  set- 
tlements. 

<'  The  Sieur  de  Lally  is  not  in  the 
least  to  deviate  from  the  above  instruc- 
tions and  regulations,  unless  there 
should  be  a  capitulation  which  stipu- 
lates the  contrary  ;  in  which  case,  the 
Sieur  de  Lallv  is  faithfully  and  honestly 
to  adhere  to  the  capitulation.  The  whole 
of  what  has  been  said  before  concerns 
only  the  natives  of  England ;  but  as 
they  have  in  their  settlements  mer- 
chants  from  all  nations,  such  as  Moors, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Pattaners,  &c,  the 
Sieur  de  Lall^  is  ordered  to  treat  them 
with  humamty,  and  to  endeavour  by 
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fair  means  to  engage  them  to  retire  to 
Pondicherry,  or  any  other  of  the  Com- 
pany's acquisitiont;  assuring  them,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  same  liberty  and 
privileges  which  they  before  possessed 
among  the  English  will  be  granted 
them. 

"  Among  the  recruits  furnished  to 
complete  the  regiments  of  Lorraine 
and  Berri,  there  are  300  men  from 
Fisher's  recruits,  lately  raised ;  and  as 
it  is  feared  there  will  be  many  deser- 
tions  among  these  new  recruits,  the 
Sieur  de  LaUy  may,  if  he  pleases,  leave 
them  on  the  Isle  of  France,  where  they 
will  be  safe  from  desertion,  and  replace 
them  from  the  troops  of  that  island.  "* 

Though  impetuous,  and,  at  times, 
apt  to  be  somewhat  overbearing,  Lally 
was  eminently  fitted  to  command,  and 
to  fulfil  the  instructions  given  to  him 
in  that  document,  which  is  now  so  in- 
teresting, as  it  exhibits  the  confidence 
with  which  the  merchants  of  the 
French  Company  expected  to  retain 
their  rich  possessions,  and  extend  tlieir 
empire  in  the  East.  Lally  possessed 
secrecy,  with  a  ready  facility  for  quick 
and  judicious  decision.  Ilis  talent 
was  displayed  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  established  magazines,  extended  his 
outposts,  protected  his  defences,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  features  of  the  country,  which  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  arduous  opera- 
tions. His  lofly  demeanour,  talent, 
tact,  and  bravery,  inspired  his  troops 
with  confidence,  and  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. If  Lally  was  fond  of  glory,  he 
was  also  fond  of  flattery  ;  and  though 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  some- 
what too  partial  to  levying  heavy  con- 
tributions on  the  conquered  provinces. 
Thus,  though  his  enemies  averred  that, 
on  one  hand,  he  was  grasping  and  ava- 
ricious in  the  acquisition  of  gold  and 
treasure,  it  was  never  denied,  on  the 
other,  that  he  was  lavish  and  liberal 
whenever  the  king's  service  required 
him,  by  spies  or  scouts,  to  obtain 
intelligence  of  the  strength  and  designs 
of  the  enemv. 

The  Count  d'Ache,  Chef  d'E^cadre, 
encountered  such  adverse  winds,  that 
he  was  nearly  twelve  months  on  his 
voyage.  Thus  the  Chevalier  des.Sou- 
pirs,  wearied  of  waiting  at  the  Mau- 


ritius, sailed  towards  the  coast  of 
Hindostan,  and  reaching  Pondicher- 
ry (or  Pudacheri),  disembarked  his 
troops. 

This  town,  which,  since  1670,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  French  set- 
tlements in  India,  being  restored  to 
them  by  the  Dutch  after  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  occupies  a  good  position  in 
the  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  Carna- 
tic,  a  country  studded  by  an  incredible 
number  of  fortresses  and  strongholds. 
Their  erection  was  an  indispensable 
necessity  in  a  level  country,  subject  to 
the  sudden  attacks  of  hordes  of  native 
cavalry.  At  a  period  of  time  remote 
and  now  unknown,  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Carnatic  must  have  possessed  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  their  dusky  subjects 
must  have  made  the  most  enviable 
progress  in  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  The  number,  aspect,  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  their  ancient  pa- 
godas, and  the  durability  of  these  re- 
markable structures,  being  coated  over 
with  oil  and  viscous  cement,  fill  the 
mind  of  the  European  with  wonder 
when  he  beholds  them. 

At  this  crisis,  the  funds  and  forces 
of  the  British  in  that  part  of  India 
were  so  small,  that  they  could  scarcely 
bring  a  hundred  soldiers  into  the  field. 
Madras,  one  of  their  principal  places, 
was  only  sixty-three  miles  distant ;  it 
was  an  open  town.  Fort  St.  David 
was  in  ruins,  with  a  garrison  of  sixty 
invalids.  Thus  a  fortnight  would  have 
enabled  the  Chevalier,  with  his  two 
battalions,  to  have  taken  both  these 
places,  and  reduced  the  whole  coast  of 
Coromandel ;  but  Des  Soupirs,  being 
quite  unskilled  in  the  art  of  carrying 
on  war  in  a  country  so  new  to  him,  re- 
mained inactive,  though  his  country- 
men had  many  losses  to  repair,  having 
been  recently  driven  from  all  their 
wealthy  settlements  in  Bengal  by  the 
victorious,  but  assuredly  aggressive 
British. 

Eight  months  after  his  arrival,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  the  Chef  d'Escadre 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  before  the 
sandy  plain  occupied  by  Pondicherry ; 
and  Lally,  disembarking  his  treasure, 
marched  into  the  town,  the  governor 
of  which,  M.  de  Leyrit,  received  him 
with  a  salute  of  cannon. 

The  residence  of  M.  de  Leyrit  was  a 


•  Translation  of  a  paper  taken  at  Pondicherry,    1760,  and  given  by  the  English  India 
Compaoy  to  Sieur  Charles  Grant,  Yicorote  de  Yaox. 
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.  ^..u>,i'.j  i:c|u>il  in  aspect  to 
.,;!.:   .1'  I  ill-  l*V(<iirh  nobles; 

•.  ....:j:Ii-.i|    «»!*    tWl'lvC    llOrSC- 

.  .  :  ,i..    V  tiuiiilri>«|  foot  soldiers, 

.  r.  . .-     Al  i!ir  peace  of  Amiens, 

i  .    ..'  I.  (••.piiliit.ion  of  rondieluTiy 

I  i.tilv  to  "i/ijOOO,  exelusivc  of 

.  1.I...L  !,  \Ji(»  trc'liled  that  number, 
i  ...  null  waM  then  40,000  pagodas  ; 
I.  ..Hi:  ill  a  loeality  destitute  of  na- 
l  ..  il  .».!  vim fa^^rs,  its  vittinity  producing 
....I.  |. id  III  ln*c'H,inillet,anda  fewherbs. 
liiid  jif  iliu  long  voyage,  and  an- 
4 1'. II I  lo  I'ldfd  his  order?,  which  com- 
j.M  lniidcil  the  total  destruction  of 
i-vi  ry  liriti^h  fortification  that  fell  into 
hi.  powiT,  the  gallant  and  ardent  Lally 
Inst  not  an  hour  in  preparing  for  ac- 
tive operations.  Next  day,  he  returned 
on  board,  to  sail  for  Cudalore  ;  and  in 
one  hour  after  a  powerful  Briti>h  lleet 
:iss;jiled  that  of  Count  d'Achc  in  the 
road>tead,  where  a  French  seventy- 
four  ;inn  sliip  was  dismasted  and  taken ; 
but  the  rest  of  bis  armament  fought  a 
passage  to  the  seaward ;  and,  favoured 
l)y  the  wind  and  superior  sailing,  es- 
caped to  anchor  off  Cudalore,  a  town 
situated  filleen  miles  from  Pondichcrry, 
on  the  we.>>tern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

'J'liis  little  place,  which  lies  on  a 
bank  of  the  Pennar,  had  been  obtained 
})y  the  English  Kast  India  Company 
from  the  Uajali  of  Gingee,  so  early  as 
1681,  for  the  site  of  a  factory,  and  had 
biM-n  fortified.  Its  garrison  consisted 
only  of  t(^n  invalids  ;  but  being  assiste<l 
bv  the  irihaliitants  of  the  town,  these 
brave  old  fellows  made  a  desperate  re- 
pittance,  anil  Lally  was  occupied  three 
days  in  elVecting  its  induction.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Fort.  St.  David, 
a  settlement  on  the  Carnatic  (obtained 
by  th(^  Knglish  from  a  Mahratta  rajah, 
in  1691),  and  besieging  it,  aller  being 
seventeen  days  in  ojk'u  trenches,  ex- 
posed to  the  broiling  sun  by  day,  and 
the  baleful  drws  bv  niiiht,  jjciii^ed  it 
by  cajiltulation  on  the  2nd  tlune,  and 
levelled  all  its  fortifications  to  the 
ground. 

On  the  10th  he  marched  back  to 
Poiulicherr},  and  having  resolved  to 
assail  Madras,  dispatched  an  oflicer  in 
a  small  vessel  to  his  naval  Chef  d'Ks- 
cadre  with  instructions  to  return  and 
co-operate  with  him  ;  but  Admiral 
Pocock,  who  commanded  the  KngHsh 
fleet  in  tho^e  seas,  ha<l  defeated  Count 
d'Ache  in  two  engagements,  and  by 
driving  him  sixty  miles  to  the  wind- 


ward, had  nearly  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  him  and  the  army. 
Thus  Lally  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  project ;  and  now  the  Governor  of 
Pondichcrry  announced  that  the  towQ 
and  its  vicinity  could  not  maintain 
their  four  thousand  French  infantry 
for  more  than  fifteen  davs.  On  receiv- 
ing this  startling  intelligence,  Lally 
resolved  at  once  to  march  into  the 
little  klnudom  of  Tanjore,  or  Tan- 
jowar,  which  lay  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  southward,  and  there  subsist  his 
trooi)s  during  the  stormy  and  rainy 
season,  while  his  naval  squadron  took 
refuge  in  a  distant  port.  This  march 
into  Tanjowar  was  not.  made  without 
a  diui  pretence  of  wrongs  to  adjust, 
for  the  unfortunate  i-ajah  had  refused 
to  pay  to  the  India  Company  a  go- 
verniiuMit  debt  which  M.  de  Leyrit 
assured  Count  Lally  to  be  justly  due. 

A  discharge  of  five  pieces  of  cannon 
against  his  little  capital  compelled  tho 
rajah  to  pay  down  treasure  to  the  ' 
amount  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  li\Tes,  and  afford  free  quar- 
ters for  two  months  to  the  French,  until 
tidings  arrived  that  eight  hundred 
British  soldiers  were  marching  against 
Pondicherry,  where  a  small  detach- 
ment had  been  left  under  the  orders  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Soupirs.  Upon  this, 
Lally  at  once  abandoned  Tanjowar, 
and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  Che- 
valier, who,  with  his  slender  force,  was 
preparing  to  abandon  altogether  the 
capital  of  French  India. 

On  Lally  a])proaching  tlic  latter 
place  on  the  31st  August,  the  British 
forces  fell  back  on  ^ia^Iras ;  and  then 
our  indefatigable  Irishman,  full  of  the 
mo.st  sanguine  hopes  of  exjHiUing  them 
from  the  vast  peninsula  of  llindostan, 
resumed  his  preparations  for  investing 
Fort  h>t.  (ieorge,  which  was  their  prin- 
cipal settlement  (m  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  but  scarcity  of  money,  and 
the  iin[»roper  conduct  of  the  naval 
Chef  d'Kscadre,  ivtarded  the  opera- 
tions, frustrated  the  great  intentions 
of  Lally,  and  ultimately  betrayed  him 
to  the  enemy. 

AVliile  sparing  no  exertions  to  ofTicer 
and  equip  a  body  of  sepoy  infantry,  he 
seized  a  Dutch  ship,  in  which  he  found 
a  sudieient  (luantity  of  s[»ecie  to  enable 
him  to  assail  Madras.  He  then  sent  a 
message  to  Count  d'Achc,  requesting 
him  not  to  leave  the  coast.  The  Count 
declared  that  ho  required  a  recruit  of 
seamen,  and  must  return  to  France* 
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Alarmed  by  such  a  threat,  Lally  offer- 
ed him  half  of  hiasoldiers  for  the  ma- 
rine service ;  but,  deaf  alike  to  threat 
and  entreaty,  the  Count  sailed  for  the 
Straits  of  Madagascar  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  left  the  Licutenant- 
General  to  cope  single-handed  with 
the  British  forces. 

On  summoning  to  his  presence  M. 
de  Bussy,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops  in  that  extensive  region  named 
the  Deccan  (or  country  of  the  south), 
and  M.  Moracin,  who  commanded  at 
the  seaport  of  Masulipatam,  he  found 
these  officers  were  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  same  pride  and  disobe- 
dience which  characterised  the  conduct 
of  Count  d'Ache ;  and  before  they 
would  advance  to  Madras,  they  re- 
quired a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand 
men  to  be  embodied.  Lally  imme- 
diately ordered  M.  Moracin  to  return 
to  his  post,  which  the  English  were 
approachin'T.  M.  Moracin  dared  to 
dusobey  or  delay ;  and,  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  his  absence,  Masulipatam  was 
lost  to  France  for  ever. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Lally, 
with  his  slender  force,  the  flower  of 
which  was  the  vahant  Kegiment  de 
Lorraine,  marched,  without  opi)osition, 
into  the  extensive  district  of  Arcot 
(which  Colonel  Clivo  had  overrun  seven 
years  before),  and  remained  there  at 
iree  quarters  for  five  days;  after  which 
he  returned  again  to  Pondicherry. 

The  army  was  now  totally  destitute 
of  pay,  and  the  commissariat  had  no 
supply  but  plunder,  while  the  depar- 
ture of  Count  d'Ache  cut  off  all  succour 
or  retreat  by  the  ocean.  Lally 's  trou- 
bles, though  numerous,  were  only 
commencint;.  Discouraged  and  dis- 
united  by  the  naval  disasters  of  d'Ache, 
the  French  officers  were  alternately 
full  of  ardour  and  full  of  despair. 
M.  de  Bussy  offered  to  raise  four  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  in  three  hours, 
if  he  was  permitted  to  re-enter  the 
Deccan  with  a  body  of  troops ;  but 
being  loath  to  divide  his  little  force, 
and  viewing  the  result  as  incredible, 
Lally  decUned.  De  Bussy  then  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  livres  belonging 
to  the  India  Company,  which  were  at 
his  service  if  he  would  be  responsible 
for  them  ;  but  Lally  wisely  declined  to 
compromise  his  honour  by  having  any 
commercial  transaction  with  the  mer- 
chants, though  for  their  own  benefit 
and  the  king's  service. 


He  resumed  the  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Madras  while  the  naval 
squadron  of  Britain  was  temporally 
absent  from  its  shore;  but  that  project 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  M.  Duval 
de  Leyrit,  Governor  of  Pondicherry, 
who  urged  the  wretched  state  of  the 
commissariat  and  the  almost  empty 
military  chest.  Lally's  Irish  spirit 
could  ill  .brook  such  disputations  and 
disgusts ;  and  "  pay  or  no  pay,"  he  was 
for  marching  at  once.  However,  ho 
was  ultimately,  by  the  tenor  of  his  in- 
structions, compelled  to  take  the  opi- 
nion of  the  General  Council  of  Pondi- 
cherry— some  of  whom  adhered  to  M. 
de  Leyrit,  but  five,  headed  by  the 
Comte  de  Estaigne,  offered  their  plate, 
to  the  value  of  eighty  thousand  livres, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  true  and  generous  Lally 
gave  from  his  private  funds  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  livres  ;  and  having 
thus  in  some  measure  collected  the 
sinews  of  war,  with  his  small  French 
force  (2,700  bayonets)  and  a  body  of 
sepoys,  he  advanced  towards  Madras 
early  in  December. 

The  Comte  d'Estaigne  was  a  spirit- 
ed French  adventurer,  who  began  his 
military  and  naval  career  in  1759, 
when,  with  two  small  corvettes,  he 
destroyed  the  fort  of  Bender  Abassi, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  two  ships 
in  the  roads;  captured  Fort  Katal, 
stormed  Bencoolen  and  Fort  Marl- 
borough, and  performed  many  other 
daring  exploits,  by  which,  however, 
he  gained  no  reputation,  being  at  that 
time  a  British  prisoner  of  war  upon 
parole  of  honour. 

A  march  of  sixty-three  miles  brought 
Lally,  on  the  12th  December,  in  sight 
of  Madras,  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  strength,  wealth,  and  annual  reve- 
nue in  calicoes  and  muslins,  was  of 
such  great  value  to  the  growing  India 
Company  of  the  enemy.  The  diamond 
mines  were  only  a  week's  journey  dis- 
tant, and  the  rumour  of  their  priceless 
wealth  and  splendid  wonders  animated 
the  French  soldiers,  as,  in  three  divi- 
sions, they  marched  across  the  sunny 
plains  of  Choultry. 

Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts — one  called  the  JB/tfcA, 
and  the  other  the  White  Town.  The 
former  Madraspatam,  had  been  totally 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1744,  when 
they  levelled  to  the  ground  every  build- 
ing which  stood  within  three  hundred 
yai'ds  of  the  fort. 
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The  walls  of  the  latter,  which  rose 
above  the  centre  of  the  English  town, 
were  (as  despatches  relate)  all  built  of 
hard  iron-coloured  stone,  defended  by 
four  gijrant  iu  bastions.  The  inner  fort, 
or  citadel,  had  a  front  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  yards ;  the  outer  fort  con- 
sisted of  half-moons,  curtain.walls,  and 
flankers,  which,  like  the  brown  walls 
of  the  city,  were  studded  by  an  incre- 
dible number  of  cannon.  In  short, 
the  aspect  of  Madras,  with  its  man- 
Bions  covered  by  snow-white  chununi, 
was  delightful  from  the  ocean,  and 
magnificent  fmm  the  land.  On  the 
side  of  the  latter,  its  walls  were  washed 
by  a  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  on 
that  flat  and  sandy  shore,  where  the 
furious  surf  is  ever  rolling  iu  moun- 
tains of  foam  and  spray. 

As  he  crossed  the  plains,  Lally  was 
briskly  cannonaded  by  the  field- pieces 
of  the  enemy,  and  thus  lost  many  offi- 
cers and  men  ;  but  advancing  steadily, 
he  took  possession  of  Ogmore  and  Me- 
liapore,  or  San  Thome,  an  old  town  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  had  built  there  a 
large  church  above  a  grave,  and  shrine, 
reputed  to  be  those  of  St.  Thomas,  who 
was  martyred  by  a  tribe  that  dwell 
in  the  vicinity,  and  whose  right  legs 
(according  to  the  erudite  Dr.  Fryar) 
have  since  that  time  been  swollen  to 
the  size  of  those  of  elephants. 

Colonel  Lawrence,  a  gallant  and 
resolute  c^flioer,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  of  Madras,  was  nbly  seconded 
in  his  efforts  by  Pigot,  the  governor, 
by  Colonel  l>raper,  Mnjor  Cnillaud, 
and  other  officers.  Thus  Lally  en- 
counleied  a  most  determined  resi:«t- 
ance.  The  g.jrrison,  which  had  been 
reinforced,  consisted  of  5,000  men  ; 
sixteen  hundred  of  these  were  regular 
troops  of  the  15ritis?h  line,  three  thou- 
sand were  sepoys,  and  four  hundred 
were  servants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Lawrence  retired  to  the  Island,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  French  from  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Island. bridge, 
and  desired  all  the  posts  to  Ik?  occu- 
pied in  the  l»laek  Town,  which  was 
then  triangularly  shaped,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortified  wall. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  December,  Lally  sent  forward  M, 
De  Rillon  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
which  assailed  the  Black  Town  with 
great  spirit,  and  after  giving  and  re- 
ueiving  several  severe  discharges  of 
musketry  (during  a  con  test  of  some 


hours)  De  Rillon  gained  the  place, 
driving  back  the  British,  who  returcd 
by  detachments  into^the  fort  or  citadel 
of  Madras.  This  successful  movement 
was  followed  up  by  the  regiment  De 
Lorraine,  which  rushed  to  the  front  to 
keep  the  ground  De  Rillon  had  won ; 
but  within  an  hour  a  grand  sortie  was 
made  upon  them  by  a  body  of  British 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Draper,  who 
behaved  with  great  personal  bravery. 
Shrouded  by  the  smoke,  sword  m 
hand,  he  led  a  charge  of  bayonets 
against  the  regiments  of  Rillon  and 
De  Lorraine ;  a  furious  melee  ensued ; 
and  the  French  must  have  been  driven 
back  or  cut  oflf*,  had  Lally  not  led  on 
a  battalion  of  sepoys  to  sustain  the 
sortie.  A  grcat  numlwjr  of  officers 
and  men  were  shot  and  bayoneted  on 
both  sides  ;  but  Colonel  Draper  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  for  his  English 
grenadiers  gave  way  in  a  manner  not 
very  creditable  to  them.  After  this, 
the  garrison  of  Madras  contented 
thems^elves  by  defending  their  works, 
being  too  weak  to  engage  in  any  more 
sorties  bcvond  them. 

Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Draper  was  that  preux  chevalier,  who 
after  years  conquered  Manilla,  and  be- 
came a  paramount  judge  on  all  mat- 
ters of  military  etiquette,  and  who,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Junius,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  never  see 
officers  pushed  into  the  British  army, 
whohad  nothing  to  lose  but  ihoirxworas. 

Encouraged  by  having  thus  hemmed 
in  the  enemy,  Lally  continued  to  push 
his  approaches  and  build  batteiies. 
Meanwhile,  M.  de  Lequille,  another 
chef-d'escadre,  had  arrived  at  the  Isle 
of  France,  with  four  ships  of  war,  and 
three  millions  of  livres,  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  French  India  Com- 
pany, When  about  to  leave  the  Isle 
for  the  roads  of  Pondicherry,  ho  met 
(most  unfortunately  for  Lally)  the  dis- 
comfited fleet  of  the  petulant  Count 
d'Ache,  who  being  his  superior  officer, 
prevented  him  from  proceeding,  and 
ventured  to  remove  the  treasure  on 
board  of  his  own  ship.  Ho  also  took 
upon  him  to  send  only  one  million  of 
livres  to  Count  Lally,  in  a  small  fri- 
gate, which  reached  Pondicherry  on 
the  2 1  St  December,  1 758.  By  this  un- 
accountable conduct,  irreparable  mis- 
thief  was  done  to  the  success  of  Lally 
and  the  honour  of  King  Louis  in  the 
East. 

This  supply  enabled  the  Lieutenant- 
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General,  however,  to  press  the  siege 
with  greater  vigour,  and  pay  his 
French  soldiers  and  Indian  levies  a 
portion  of  their  arrears ;  but  the 
black  troops  were  of  little  service  to 
him  during  the  operations.  He  erect- 
ed several  heavy  batteries  against  the 
Black  Town  and  Fort  St.  George.  One 
of  these,  called  i\iQ  grand  battery,  stood 
at  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards'  dis- 
tance  from  the  works,  on  which  it 
opened  on  the  6th  January',  1 759. 

From  that  day  until  the  27th,  a 
continual  discharge  of  shot  and  shell 
was  maintained,  while  the  pioneers 
pushed  on  the  trenches  until  they 
reached  the  base  of  the  glacis,  and 
were  less  than  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
parapets.  Then  Lally  formed  another 
and  more  lofty  battery,  on  which  he 
placed  four  pieces  of  heavy  cannon. 
It  opened  on  the  31st  of  January ;  but 
for  five  days  consecutively  the  artil- 
lerists were  obliged,  by  the  superior 
fire  of  the  fort,  to  close  up  their  em- 
brasures with  earth  and  fascines,  and 
ultimately  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  redoubt.  Ihc  Grand 
Battery,  however,  still  maintained  a 
fire,  which  was  so  well  directed,  under 
the  able  eye  of  Lallj',  that  its  guns 
dismounted  or  broke  m  pieces  twenty- 
six  iron  cannon  and  three  mortars, 
beating  down  the  wall,  and  effecting  a 
considerable  breach.  During  these 
operations  Lally  had  somewhat  need- 
lessly  bombarded  the  town,  and,  to 
terrify  the  inhabitants,  demolished  a 
number  of  their  houses  ;  but  the  pre- 
cautions of  Governor  Pigot,  united  to 
the  vigilance,  valour,  and  experience 
of  Colonels  La>vrcnceand  Draper,  and 
Major  Brereton,  repelled  exory  attack; 
ana  thus,  after  the  5th  of  February, 
the  fire  of  Lally *8  cannon  gradually 
sank  from  twenty-three  to  only  six 
pieces.  Money,  powder,  and  shot  be- 
came scarce  together;  he  had  lost 
many  of  his  bravest  officers  and  men  ; 
two  months  had  elapsed,  and  still  the 
British  standard  waved  above  the  fort 
of  Madras.  The  remonstrances  which 
Lally  sent  frequently  to  France  for 
succour,  during  this  period,  portray 
the  deep  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  success 
ofthe  cause  in  which  his  honour  was 
implicated ;  and  so  keen  did  this  feel- 
ing become,  that,  when  aggravated  at 
times  by  an  illness  incident  to  the  cli- 


mate, his  reports  and  dispatches  are 
remarkable  for  containing  expressions 
full  of  horror  and  distraction. 

Ilis  general  chagrin  at  the  conduct 
of  Count  d'Acbe  and  others  is  strongly 
depicted  in  the  following  btter,  which 
he  addressed  from  the  trenches  before 
Madras  to  the  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  but  which  was  intercepted  by 
the  spies  of  Colonel  Lawrence :  — . 

"  Camp  before  Madraf. 

"M.  DcvAL  DE  Leyrit,  —  A  good 
blow  might  be  struck  here  :  there  is  a 
ship  of  twenty  guns  in  the  Roads,  laden 
with  all  the  riches  of  Madras.  It  is 
said  she  will  remain  there  till  the  20th. 
The  Expedition  is  just  arrived  ;  but  M. 
Gcrlin  is  not  the  man  to  attack  her, 
for  she  has  made  him  run  away  before. 
The  Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
but  just  make  her  appearance  before 
St.  Thomas ;  and  on  the  vague  report 
of  thirteen  ships  coming  from  Porto 
Novo  she  took  fright,  and,  after  land- 
ing the  provisions  with  which  she  was 
laden,  would  not  stay  long  enough  to 
take  on  board  twelve  of  her  own  guns 
which  she  lent  us  for  the  siege.  If  I 
were  judge  of  the  point  of  honour 
among  the  Company's  officers,  I  would 
break  him  (the  captain)  like  glass,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  them. 

«*  The  Fidele  or  the  lluerlem,  or  even 
the  aforesaid  JBnV^oZ,*  with  her  twelve 
guns  restored  to  her,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  English  ship,  if  they  could  manage 
so  as  to  get  to  windward  of  her  in  the 
night. 

"MM.  Maugendre  and  Tremillier 
are  said  to  be  good  men ;  and  were 
they  employed  only  to  transport  two 
hundred  wounded  soldiers  that  we 
have  here,  their  service  would  be  of  im- 
portance. We  remain  still  in  the  same 
position ;  the  breach  has  been  made 
for  fifteen  days,  and  we  are  within 
fifteen  toises  of  the  place,  yet  never 
hold  up  our  heads  to  look  i£.  I  think, 
on  our  return  to  Pondicherry,  we  must 
learn  some  other  trade,  for  this  of  war 
requires  too  much  patience. 

*'  Of  1500  sepoys  who  attend  our 
army,  nearly  800  are  employed  on  the 
road  to  Pondicherry,  carrying  sugar, 
popper,  and  other  goods ;  and  as  for 
the  Coolies,  they  have  all  been  employ- 
ed at  the  same  work  from  the  day  we 


*  Probably  a  prize  taken  from  Britain. 
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first  came  here.  I  am  taking  measures 
to-day  to  set  fire  to  the  Black  Town, 
and  blow  up  the  powder-niills.  You 
will  never  imaj^ine  that  fifty  French  de- 
serters and  a  hundred  Swiss  are  actu- 
ally barring  the  progress  of  2000  men 
of  the  King's  and  Company's  troops 
which  are  still  here,  existing,  notwith- 
standinfj  the  exa<r«ierated  accounts 
tbat  every  one  (accordmg  to  his  own 
fancy)  relates  of  the  slaughter  which 
has  been  made  among  them  ;  and  you 
will  be  still  more  surprised  if  I  tell  you, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  combats  and 
four  battles  we  sustained,  and  for  the 
batteries  which  failed,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  which  were  unskilfully 
made,  we  should  not  Juive  lost  fifty 
men  from  the  commencement  of  the 
sieijo  to  this  day. 

**  I  have  written  to  M.  de  Larche, 
stating  that  if  he  persists  in  not  coming 
here,  lot  who  may  raise  the  money 
upon  the  Poleagars  for  me  —  I  will 
not  do  it.  As  I  informed  you  I  would 
(a  month  ago),  I  renounce  meddling, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  anything 
whatever,  civil  or  military  ;  fori  would 
rather  go  and  command  the  Kaflirs  of 
^Madagascar  than  remain  in  this  So- 
dom, which  it  is  impossible  but  the 
fire  of  the  English  must  sooner  or  later 
destroy,  even  though  that  from  heaven 
shouhl  not.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Monsieur,  &c., 

**  Lally. 

"P.S. — I  think  it  necessary  to  apprise 
you,  that  as  M.  de  Soupirs  has  refused 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  this 
army,  which  1  have  ofiered  him,  and 
which  he  is  empowered  to  accept,  by 
having  received  from  the  Court  a  du- 
plicate of  my  conunission,  you  must  of 
necessity,  together  with  the  Council, 
take  it  upon  you.  For  my  part  I  un- 
dertake only  to  march  it  back  either  to 
Arcot  or  Sadraste  ;  send  therefore  your 
orders,  or  come  yourselves  to  comnumd 
it,  for  1  shall  quit  it  upon  my  arrival 
there." 

Lally 's  indignation  became  some- 
what soothed  after  this,  and  he  did  not 
fiing  aside  his  baton  in  the  hasty  spirit 
of  disgust  his  letter  expresstnl. 

Though  his  cannonade  was  reduced 
to  only  six  pieces,  he  advanced  his  sap 
along  the  sea-shore,  by  cutting  a  trench 
about  ten  fi'ct  broad,  with  traverses  to 
cover  the  soldiers,  until  he  embraced 
the  whole  northern  angle  of  the  covered 
way,  from  whence  the  Kegiment  of 


Lorraine,  by  a  well-directed  mousguet' 
ade,  drove  the  besieged  in  disorder. 
An  attempt  to  open  a  passage  into  the 
ditch  by  mining  failed,  for  the  mine 
sprung  without  effect. 

Meanwhile,  Major  Caillaud  and  Cap- 
tain  Preston,  a  Scottish  officer,  with  a 
body  of  Sepoys,  another  body  of  Indian 
cavalry,  and  some  European  soldiers, 
drawn  from  the  British  garrisons  at 
Trichinopoly  and  Chingalaput  (which 
Clive,  when  a  captain,  had  taken  from 
the  French  in  1752),  hovered  on  the 
roads  a  few  miles  from  Madras,  block- 
ing up  the  avenues,  cutting  off  suc- 
cours and  provisions  from  Pondicherry, 
and  compelling  Lally  four  times  to  send 
detachments  to  drive  them  back.  These 
measures  succeeded  in  retarding  the 
siege  until  the  IGth  of  Februar}',  when, 
at  the  very  time  he  was  preparing  for 
a  grand  assault  by  the  breach,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  His  Majesty's 
ship  Queenborovgh,  commanded  by 
Captain  Kempenfeldt  (the  same  officer 
who,  when  admiral,  sank  with  the 
Boyal  George  at  Spithead,  in  1782), 
the  Company's  ship  Revenge,  and  four 
other  vessels,  having  on  board  six  hun- 
dred men  of  the  79th,  or  Colonel  Dra- 
per's regiment,  and  a  great  supply  of 
provisions  of  every  kind,  came  to  an- 
chor in  the  roadstead,  and  the  troops 
were  immediately  disembarked. 

The  bitterness  and  mortification  of 
Lally  were  almost  complete.  He  had 
encountered  innumerable  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
munitions ;  by  the  wretched  supplies  of 
the  government  commissariat  and  con- 
tractors ;  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  strange  conduct  of  Count 
d'Ache  and  others  ;  by  the  sinking  of 
his  soldiers*  courage  before  the  obsti- 
nate defence  of  the  besieged  ;  and  now 
all  hope  of  successes  vanished  on  Kem- 
penfeidt's  arrival. 

After  maintaining  a  smart  cannon- 
ade until  the  ni^^ht  of  the  10th  closed 
over  Madras,  Lally  abandoned  his 
trenches ;  and  by  the  scarcity  of  horses 
was  compelled  to  Xnoyc  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  l)ehind  him.  Blowing  up  the 
powder-mills  of  Ogmoro,  he  retreated 
into  Arcot. 

Soon  after  this  siege  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  British  received  from  homo 
another  reinforcement  of  six  hundred 
infantry;  and  on  the  IGth  April,  the 
main  body  of  their  troops,  which  had 
been  centered  in  Madras  for  its  protec- 
tion, took  the  field  in  three  divisions 
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agrainst  Lally,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Brcroton,  of  the  79th  Foot.  The 
Chevalier  desSoupirs  felt  the  first  brunt 
of  this  movement,  being  driven  by  the 
major  from  Conjerveram,  a  large  and 
handsome  town,  which  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Brahmins,  and  lies  forty- 
four  miles  from  Madras,  and  had  the 
chief  manufacture  of  red  handkerchiefs 
and  turbans  ;  while  Major  Forde,  with 
another  division,  took  by  aFsault  the 
town  of  MasuUpatam,  the  garrison  of 
which,  under  the  Marquis  de  Conflans, 
had  been  considerably  weakened,  in 
consequence  of  Moracin's  delay,  as  al- 
ready related,  and  of  Lally's  having 
withdrawn  all  the  best  troops  to  the  in- 
vestment of  Madras. 

Thus,  to  the  commorcc  of  Britain 
there  was  secured  a  sea  coast,  of  at  least 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  alon^ 
the  margin  of  a  country  teeming  with 
wealth  and  commerce ;  while  that  of 
France  was  almost  confined  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  PondicheiTy.  The  third 
divi:$ion  ofBritish,  under  Colonel  Clive, 
was  meanwhile  advancing  from  the 
province  of  Bengal  to  assist  the  Rajah 
of  Visanapore,  who  hatl  driven  the 
French  out  of  Vizin«i;apatam,  and 
hoisted  thereon  the  union  flag  of  Bri- 
tain with  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew. 

The  first  severe  check  sustained  by 
the  British,  was  given  them  by  the  gal- 
lant Lally  in  person. 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  a 
place  as  Conjerveram,  which,  with  the 
port  of  Chinjfelpel,  commanded  all  the 
adjacent  country,  and  now  secured  the 
British  conquests  to  the  northward, 
Lally  marched  towards  Major  Brere- 
ton,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Vandivash.  There  he  cantoned  his 
troops  until  the  month  of  September, 
when  Brcreton,  on  receiving  three  hun- 
dred men,  under  Major  Gordon,  from 
Colonel  Coote's  Benn^alee  forces,  re- 
solved on  beating  up  Lally's  quarters. 
Accordingly,  on  the  14th  March  he 
advanced  from  the  gates  of  Conjerve- 
ram, at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Eu- 
ropean infantry,  seven  thousand  sei)oys, 
seventy  European  and  tlirco  hundred 
native  horsemen,  with  I'ourteen  pieces 
of  artilleiy. 

After  capturing  the  fort  of  Trivitar, 
he  advancetl  against  the  villa;]je  of  Van- 
divash, where  Lally,  though  siruggling 
with  a  severe  illness,  had  formed  a 
strongly-intrenched  camp,  the  lines  of 
which  were  protected  by  a  rcdoubti 


commanded  by  a  Rajah,  and  mounted 
with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
were  worked  by  Indians  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  French  cannonier. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  30th 
September,  the  British  attacked  the 
village  on  three  quarters,  but  with 
equal  fury  and  determination.  The 
French  infantry,  a  thousand  strongs 
made  a  most  spirited  resistance  ;  and, 
the  moment  daylight  broke,  the  guns 
of  the  Rajah  poured  a  storm  of  grape- 
shot  over  their  heads  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  enemv. 

Lally  did  all  that  lay  in  the  power 
of  an  able  and  gallant  soldier  to  ani- 
mate his  troops ;  but,  being  deserted 
by  his  black  pioneers,  who  (like  those 
of  Brcreton)  fled  at  the  moment  of 
attack,  the  French  were  discouraged, 
and  retired  beyond  a  deep,  dry  ditch, 
from  whence  the  regiments  of  Lally 
and  Lorraine  made  a  succession  of  des- 
perate sallies  upon  the  British,  till,  see- 
ing that  the  column  of  Anglo-Indian 
horse  waited  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  fall  upon  their  flanks,  Lally,  to  pre- 
serve his  little  force  from  utter  ruin, 
brought  up  his  reserve  to  cover  the 
retreat,  and  fell  back,  with  the  loss  of 
many  gallant  chevaliers  and  four  hun- 
dred sohliers.  Brcreton  and  Gordon 
remained  encamped  in  sight  of  the  fort 
for  some  days ;  but  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  compelled  them  to  retire 
into  Conjerveram, 

Thus  ended  an  affair  which  was 
known  as  the  battle  of  Vandivash. 

The  fort  was  afterwards  garrisoned 
by  French  and  sepoys ;  while  anothei' 
column  of  King  Louis's  troops  assem* 
bled  in  A  root,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  -  General  the  Marquis  de 
Bussy,  who  endeavoured  to  levy  as 
many  sepoys  as  possible.  These  na- 
tive troops,  whose  now  familiar  name 
is  derived  from  sepahe,  an  Indian  word 
signifying  a  feudatory  chief  or  military 
tenant,  have  ever  made  excellent  in- 
fantry soldiers,  having  an  inborn  pre- 
dilection for  arms.  The  success  at 
Vandivash  (for  giving  the  British  even 
a  cheek  was  now  deemed  almost  equal 
to  a  victory),  made  Lally  think  of  be- 
sicjj;ing  Trichinopoly ;  but  again  the 
folly,  or  the  treachery,  of  the  naval  chef- 
d'escadre  baflled  his  intentions. 

After  having  a  third  engngement 
with  the  British  fleet  on  the  4th  Sep* 
tember — when,  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  he  was  defeated  as  usual  by  Ad., 
miral  Sir  George  Pocock,  K«B.,  with 
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nine — the  Count  d'Ache,  on  the  17th, 
reached  the  roadstead  of  Pondicherry, 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  Count  Lally, 
then  in  position  before  Vandivash,  of- 
fering to  place  at  his  disposal  for  the 
King's  service  eight  hundred  thousand 
livres  in  diamonds  and  piastres,  being 
the  plunder  of  one  British  ship  which 
he  had  taken  at  sea,  and  which  he 
begged  the  Lieu  tenant- General  to  re- 
ceive quietly t  as  part  payment  of  the 
two  millions  he  had  so  improperly  de- 
tained in  the  preceding  year,  at  the  Isle 
of  France.  He  concluded  his  despatch 
by  a  notification  that,  on  the  following 
day,  the  1 8th  of  September,  he  would 
sail  towards  Madagascar. 

At  this  time,  when  the  British  va- 
lour was  bearing  all  before  it ;  when 
the  strong  fortress  of  Karical  (which 
the  King  of  Tanjowar  had  ceded  to 
France  in  1 739)  was  about  to  fall,  with 
all  the  fertile  district  around  it ;  when 
the  united  fleets  of  Admirals  Sir  Sii- 
muel  Cornish,  Bart.,  and  Sir  George 
Pocock  were  sweeping  along  the  shores 
of  the  Carnatic,  reducing  many  places 
of  minor  importance,  and  by  their  can- 
non everywhere  beating  down  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Fleur-de-lys  ;  when  Colonel 
Eyre  Coote  was  pressing  the  French 
and  their  allies  from  the  Bengal  fron- 
tier ;  and  when  the  Prince  of  Vizana- 
pore  and  other  native  llajahs  were  in 
open  revolt  against  King  Louis,  the 
announcement  of  the  French  Admiral 
filled  the  colonists  and  their  council 
with  fear  and  confusion.  Indignant 
and  exasperated,  again  Lally  would 
have  left  the  camp  and  sought  Count 
d'Ache  in  person ;  but,  at  that  crisis, 
being  reduced  by  a  severe  illness,  so 
that  he  could  not  quit  his  bed  or  tent, 
he  sent  a  deputation  of  field-oflicers,  to 
represent  the  necessity  of  the  fleet  re- 
maining near  the  coast  and  in  its  im. 
mediate  vicinity,  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces,  and  conjunng  him  by  all 
means  to  suspend  the  execution  of  a 
movement  so  disastrous  to  the  Indian 
interests  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
But  no  argument  that  those  oflicers 
could  adduce,  or  their  united  eloquence 
employ,  averted  the  fatal  purpose  of 
Count  d'Ache,  who  put  to  sea  with  all 
his  ships,  and  left  the  disheartened  sol- 
diers of  King  Louis  to  their  fate. 

Immediately  after  his  retreat  from 
Vandivash,  Lally  and  M.  de  Leyrit 
assembled  the  council,  and  drew  up  a 
SOLEMN  PROTEST  against  the  unaccount- 
liblo  conduct  and  sudden  departure  of 


the  chef-d*escadre  and  his  fleet ;  pro- 
claiming that  he,  and  he  alone,  would 
be  responsible,  if  Pondicherry,  the  ca- 
pital of  French  India,  with  all  its  ter- 
ritory,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
army  and  revolted  Rajahs.  This  pro- 
test —  which  was  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  honour  of  Lally  —  was 
dated  17th  September,  1759,  and  was 
unanimously  signed  in  the  great  hall 
of  Fort  Louis,  at  Pondicherry,  as  fol- 
lows : — **  Lally,  Duval  de  Leyrit,  Re- 
naut,  Barthelmy,  Chevalier  de  Soupirs 
Brigadier  General,  Nichel  Lally,  De 
Bussy,  Du  Bois,  Carriere,  Verdieres, 
Dun*e,  Gaddeville,  Du  Passage, 
Beausset,  Renaut,  De  la  Selle,  GuiU 
lart,  Porcher,  Pere  Dominique,  copu- 
cin  pretre  de  la  Paroisse  de  Notre 
Dame  de  Anges,  f.s.  ;  Lavacer,  Su- 
perieur  General  des  Jesuites  Pranfois 
dcins  les  Indes ;  L.  Rathon,  Superieur 
General  des  Missions  Etrang^res ; 
Potier  d  TOrme,  Du  Chatel,  Andou- 
art,  Treuiillier,  Saint  Paul,  J.  B, 
Launay,  D'Eschayes,  Aimar,  Cam- 
bant  d'Autheuil,  Goupil,  Keisses,  J.  C. 
Bon,  De  Wilst,  Banal,  Rauly,  Fisher, 
Du  Laurent,  Audoyer  du  Petit  Val, 
D'Arcy,  Medin,  Diore,  Bertrand,  Le- 
gris,  Miran,  Bourville,  F.  Nicolas  du 
Plan,  De  Laval,  Boree,  De  TArche, 
Boyelleau  et  Guellette.'* 

The  Count,  we  have  said,  had  sailed, 
but  strong  currents  and  adverse  winds 
met  his  fleet,  which  was  driven  far  to 
the  north  ;  thus  the  protest  of  Lally 
overtook  him  at  sea.  influenced  by  its 
tenor,  he  returned  to  Pondicherry; 
and  after  remaining  for  one  week  in 
the  roadstead,  again  departed  for  his 
favourite  island  of  Madagascar,  afler 
which  Count  Lally  and  his  soldiers 
heard  no  more  of  him  for  sixteen 
months. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  the 
British  East  India  Company,  having 
heard  that  Lally  had  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces  southward,  to 
threaten  Trichinopoly,  determined  that 
Colonel  Eyre  Coote  (who  had  but 
recently  arrived  from  Europe)  should 
take  the  field,  and  drive  all  the  French 
forces  into  their  capital.  The  oflicers 
of  King  Louis,  by  the  suavity  of  their 
manners,  had  been  fortunate  in  ac- 
(}uiring  the  favour  of  many  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs.  Thus,  in  1755,  the  King 
of  Travancore  employed  M.  de  Launay 
to  discipline  ten  thousand  Naires  of 
Malabar  afler  the  mode  adopted  in  the 
European  infantry;  and  thus  M.  de 
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Lally^  who  had  gained  the  alliance  of 
Salubctzinn^uc^  sovereign  of  the  whole 
country,  daily  expected  the  arrival  of 
his  brother,  Bassuletzingue^  with  a  co- 
lamn  of  twelve  thousand  Indians^  prin- 
cipally cavalry.  While  these  were  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  distant^  the 
Prince  sent  a  Rissaldar^  to  request  that 
an  officer  of  rank,  with  a  detachment 
of  Europeans,  should  be  sent  to  facili- 
tate their  junction.  Lally  immediately 
despatched  the  Marquis  de  Bussy  on 
this  important  service,  with  a  body  of 
French  infantry,  which  joined  the 
black  Prince  beneath  the  walls  of  Ar- 
cot. 

While  Lally  was  totally  unable  to 
account  for  his  protracted  absence,  the 
loitering  Marquis  spun  out  the  twelve 
days  allotted  to  him,  to  forty-two  days. 
A  dangerous  ferment  arose  in  the 
camp  or  Prince  Bassuletzingue,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  pay  for 
his  soldiers  —  for  the  diamonds  of  the 
Count  d'Ache  were  as  yet  unsold.  Dur- 
ing this  delay,  the  British  forces  under 
Colonel  Coote  (fully  aware  that  Lally 
could  not  begin  the  campaign  without 
cavalry),  suddenly  made  themselves 
masters  of  Vandivash  on  the  30th 
of  November,  having  breached  the 
walls.  Thus  was  one  of  the  most  im. 
portant  fortresses  on  the  coast  lost  by 
the  absence  of  the  Count  d'Ache  and 
the  indolence  of  De  Bussy ;  while  all 
its  garrison — nine  hundred  men— were 
taken,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  ammunition. 

On  the  10th  December,  Coote  took 
Cosangoli>  which  was  bravely  defended 
by  a  mixed  garrison  of  French  and  se- 
poys, under  Colonel  O'KenncUy,  an 
Irish  officer ;  but,  on  all  his  guns  being 
dismounted,  he  capitulated,  and  march- 
ed  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  At 
the  head  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  he 
rejoined  Count  Lally ;  but  five  hun- 
dred of  his  sepoys  were  seized  by  Coote, 
and  disarmed. 

The  double  and  dangerous  success  of 
this  vigilant  and  enterprising  officer, 
compelled  Lally  to  attempt  a  decisive 
demonstration  for  the  recapture  of 
Vandivash.  Coote  had  now  complete- 
ly superseded  Major  Breretou  in  the 
command,  and  was,  in  every  respect, 
an  able  officer,  who  stoutly  retained  the 
conquests  he  had  made. 

Having  now  somewhat  recovered  his 
health  and  strength,  on  the  1 0th  Ja- 
nuary, 1760,  the  Lieutenant-General 
marched  towards  the  captured  fortress 


of  Vandivash,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Frenchmen,  and 
about  ten  thousand  three  hundred 
blacks.  Among  these,  were  eighteen 
hundred  sepoys,  called  the  Regiment 
de  Bussy  ;  three  hundred  Kiiffirs,  and 
two  thousand  cavalry,  obtained  from  a 
Mahratta  chief,  with  whom  the  active 
Lally  had  concluded  a  treaty,  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  disappointed  by 
Prince  Bassuletzingue.  These  were 
all  clothed  and  armed  after  the  pictu- 
resque and  oriental  fashion  of  their  na- 
tive country  —  a  mighty  tract  which 
extends  across  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Hindostan — and  were  led  by  a  rissal- 
dar,  or  commander  of  independent 
horse. 

Lally  had  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  came  in  sight  of  the  British  on  the 
banks  of  the  Poliar,  a  broad  and  sandy 
river,  the  bed  of  which  was  then  quite 
dry ;  though  in  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  winter  usually  commences, 
and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  this 
river  becomes  half-a-milc  in  breadth, 
and  flows  with  the  greatest  fury  to- 
wards the  ocean.  There  the  adverse 
hosts  hovered  opposite  each  other,  until 
Lally  (after  succeeding  in  destroying 
some  magazines  which  lay  in  Colonel 
Coote's  rear,  and  the  loss  of  which 
prevented  his  troops  from  taking  active 
measures  for  some  days),  with  hb 
twelve  thousand  men,  suddenly  invest- 
ed Vandivash,  against  which  his  bat- 
teries opened  with  such  admirable 
effect,  tiiat  a  broad  and  practicable 
breach  soon  yawned  in  the  outer  ram- 
part ;  and  now  it  was  hoped,  by  one 
bold  assault,  to  regain  the  captured 
fort,  and  with  it  the  entire  disputed 
territory. 

But  at  the  time  when  Lally  was 
about  to  lead  on  the  assault.  Colonel 
Coote,  with  seventeen  hundred  Euro- 
peans, and  three  thousand  black  troops, 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one 
howitzer,  came  suddenly  upon  his  rear 
to  relieve  the  garrison. 

Exposed  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
on  one  side,  and  the  troops  of  Coote  on 
the  other,  Lally  found  himself  critically 
situated ;  but  turning  like  a  lion  at 
bay,  he  drew  off  from  his  trenches, 
and  rapidly  formed  in  order  of  battle 
to  receive  this  new  enemy.  This  was 
on  the  21st  January.  Both  armies 
were  in  great  spirits,  and  eager,  to  en- 
gage. About  nine  in  the  morning  they 
were  two  miles  apart.  Coote  having 
advanced  with   his  cavalry  and  five 
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companies  of  sepoys,  Lally  sent  for- 
ward his  fleet  Mahratta  troopers  to 
meet  them  ;  but  these,  on  being  galled 
by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  retired  with 
precipitation  ;  and,  during  the  interval, 
the  Colonel  had  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely rcconnoitering  the  position  of 
the  Count,  whose  forces  were  most  ju- 
diciously posted,  till  the  British  made 
a  movement  to  the  right,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  alter  and  extend  his  left 
llanlv. 

AVhilc  the  lines  were  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  apart,  the  cannonading  began 
on  both  sides,  and  was  continued  with 
deadly  precision  and  effect  until  noon, 
when  Lally  sent  forward  a  small  party 
of  cavalry,  principally  composed  of 
Europeans,  to  charge  the  British  left ; 
but  the  fire  of  the  sepoys  drove  them  in 
confusion  to  the  rear  of  their  own  army; 
and  as  the  troops  still  continued  ap- 
proaching, by  one  o'clock  the  ronr  of 
niuskt'try  became  general  a'ong  both 
lines  from  flank  to  flank ;  and  that 
broad  plain  on  wliich  the  unclouded 
sun  was  shining,  became  shrouded  in 
snow-white  smoke. 

Undaunted  by  the  cowardice  of  his 
cavalry,  the  hot-blooded  Lally  now 
threw  himself  into  the  line  of  his  in- 
fantry, and,  at  the  head  of  the  Kegi- 
ment  de  Lorraine,  fell  impetuously 
upon  the  British.  Colonel  Coote  was 
on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  own  regi- 
ment to  receive  them. 

After  giving  and  receiving  two  de- 
structive discharges  of  nmsketr}',  the 
Regiment  of  Lorraine  rushed  on  with 
a  fury  that  threatened  to  sweep  all  be- 
fore it ;  the  bayonets  crossed,  and  the 
British  line  was  broken,  A  momen- 
tarv  confusion  ensued,  but  the  soldiers 
of  Coote  were  not  driven  back.  A 
Stoics  of  bloody  single  combats  began, 
with  the  charged  bayonet  and  clubbed 
musket;  but  it  was  of  brief  duration, 
for  in  three  ii.iiiutes  the  Regiuient  do 
L<»rniine  was  broken  in  turn,  routed, 
and  driven  back,  in  headlong  confu- 
sion, over  a  rn.Kl  strewn  wilh  their  own 
kille<l  and  wounded. 

The  explosion  of  a  French  tumbril 
in  therearof  their  line  caused  aTi  addi- 
tionnl  confu.-ion,  of  which  Coote  lost 
not  a  moment  in  takin-x  advnntaLT'.'. 

lie  onleivd  Majcn*  Brerc*ton  to  a»l- 
vanre  with  tlii^  reginu-nt  of  Colonel 
Draper  (who  had  recently  returned  to 
Europe  for  thertcoveryof  his  health), 
aiMl,  by  wlujelingto  the  right,  opposed 
them  to  the  French  lelly  with  unlers 


to  seize  a  fortified  point  which  the 
enemy  seemed  ready  to  abandon.  This 
service  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
bravery  by  Draper's  regiment,  the 
79th  —  not  the  present  Cameraman 
Highlanders,  but  a  corps  which  bore  the 
same  number,  and  was  disbanded  in 
the  year  1763.  The  French  troops  of 
the  left  were  routed  and  driven  pell- 
mell  upon  their  centre.  All  now  be- 
c;ime  confusion ;  but  the  gallant  and 
accom])lished  Brercton  fell,  mortally 
wounded. 

"  Follow  ! — follow  !"  he  exclaimed* 
waving  his  sword  to  some  of  his  sol- 
diers who  loitered  near  him.  '*  Fol- 
low and  leave  me  to  my  fate  !** 

lie  soon  expired;  but,  led  on  by 
Major  Monsoon,  the  regiment  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  after  a  vain 
and  desperate  attempt  made  by  M.  de 
liussy,  with  the  Ilegiment  do  Lally,  to 
repel  them,  the  entire  French  Lnes, 
with  all  their  Indian  allies,  were  com- 
pletely routed  in  every  dii*ection  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Regiment  de  Lally  was  almost  cut  to 
pieces  :  the  horse  of  Brigadier-General 
the  Marquis  de  Bussy  was  shot  under 
him.  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Major  Monsoon  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving his  sword. 

Lally,  who  had  never  lost  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  by  bringing  up  his  fu- 
gitive cavalry,  and  forming  them  in 
front  of  his  infantry,  cnabledthat  force 
to  make  a  secure,  though  precipitate 
retreat,  leaving  on  the  iield  one  thou- 
sand killed  and  wounded  men,  fifty 
prisoners,  including  M.  de  Bussy, 
Quarter- master  (Jeneral  the  Chevalier 
deGadeville,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mur- 
phy, three  captains,  five  lieutenants, 
and  many  other  olficcrs,  with  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon. 

Coote  had  two  hundred  and  sixty 
killed  and  wounded — among  the  fonncr 
was  the  gallant  Brercton.  ^Marshal 
(irant,  Vitromte  de  Vaux,  affirms  that 
the  los^es  were  ('(jual  (-u  both  sides. 

Coveriii;^  tliC  foot  with  the  cavalry, 
Lally  conducted  his  routed  forces  with 
considerable  skill  and  good  order  to 
rondicherry,  while  Coule  delayed  not 
a  moment  m  pursuing  the  advantage 
he  had  acfjuired.  Dispatching  the 
Baron  Vas^erot  towartls  that  place, 
with  a  thousand  h(>rse  and  three  hun- 
dred sepoys,  with  orders  to  ravage 
and  lay  waste  the  wlule  surrounding 
country,  he  advanced  in  person  against 
Chittapett,  a  small  town  aud  fort  in 
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the  Camatic>  which,  after  a  defence  of 
two  days,  was  surrendered  on  the  27th 
of  January  by  the  Chevalier  de  Tillie, 
whose  garrison  remained  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  he  reduced 
the  fort  of  Timmari  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  pushing  on  towards  the 
capital  of  Arcot,  opened  his  batteries 
on  the  5th,  and  dug'  his  approaches 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  glacis.  The 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  ^50  French 
>vith  300  sepoys,  defended  the  city  until 
the  lOtb,  when  they  surrendered  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  delivering  up  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  four  mortars, 
and  a  large  store  of  warlike  muni- 
tion. 

Thus  the  campaign  ended  gloriously 
for  Britain  by  the  conquest  of  Arcot, 
and  by  hemming  up  tlie  gallant  and 
indefatigable,  but  now  unfortunate 
Lally,  in  the  fortifications  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  the  capital  of  the  French  India 
Company,  which  was  soon  fated  to  bo 
the  last  scene  of  his  valour  and  con- 
stancy. 

Surat,  a  place  of  consequence  on  the 


coast  of  Malabar,  was  taken  by  a  de- 
tachment from  Bombay,  when  the 
French  factory  was  destroyed.  The 
English  had  first  obtained  a  settlement 
there  from  King  Jehan  Geer,  in  the 
year  1020  of  the  Moslem  Hijerah. 

By  sea  the  operations  had  been  car- 
ried on  with  equal  success  and  vigour, 
and  it  was  during  these  victories  that 
the  third  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  Count  d'Ache  and 
Admiral  Pocock,  who  obliged  him  to 
bear  away  towards  Madagascar,  after 
sustaiuining  severe  loss.  The  fortress 
of  Karical  fell;  and  on  the  17th  of 
March,  Pocock  joined  Admiral  Cornish 
in  the  roads  of  Pondicherry,  within 
the  gates  of  which  nearly  all  the  French 
forces  in  India  were  now  shut  up,  or 
encamped,  under  the  command  of 
Count  Lally,  four  leagues  in  front  of 
it,  on  the  direct  road  which  he  knew 
the  British  must  march  to  attack  it. 

In  Karical  174  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken ;  and  a  French  64-gun  ship, 
the  Haerlem,  was  burned,  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  roads  of  Pondicherry 
by  the  British  cruisers. 


SIR  JASPER   CAREW,    KNT. 

mS  LXFE  AND  EXPERIRKCRS,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OYER-REACHINGS  AND  SHORT' 
COMINGS  THEREIN,  NOW  FIRST  GIVF-N  TO  THE  WORLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


▲  STRAIfOE  INCIDENT  TO   BE   A   TRUB  ONE. 


It  was  on  one  of  the  coldest  of  a  cold 
December  days,  when  a  dry  north 
wind,  with  a  blackish  sky,  portended 
the  approach  of  a  heavy  snow-storm, 
that  1  was  standing  at  my  usual  post, 
with  little  to  occupy  me,  for  the  wea- 
ther for  some  time  previous  had  been 
dry  and  frosty.  Habit,  and  the  secu- 
rity that  none  could  recognise  me,  had 
at  length  inured  me  to  my  condition  ; 
and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  same 
indifference  about  my  station  that  I 
felt  as  to  my  future. 

Pride  may,  in  reality,  have  had  much 
to  say  to  this,  for  I  was  proud  to  think 
that  of  the  thousands  who  flowed  past 
me  each  day  I  could  claim  equality 
with  a  large  share,  and  perhaps  more 
than  equality  with  many.    This  pride. 


too,  was  somehow  fostered  by  a  sense 
of  hope  which  I  could  have  scarcely 
credited ;  for  there  constantly  occurred 
to  me  the  thought  that  one  day  or  other 
I  should  be  able  to  say — "  Yes,  my  Lord 
Duke,  I  have  known  you  these  twenty 
years.  I  remember  having  swept  the 
crossing  for  you  in  the  autumn  after 
the  Peace.  Ay,  ay.  Right  Honourable 
Sir,  I  owe  you  my  gratitude,  if  only  for 
this,  that  you  never  passed  me  without 
saying,  *  Good  day.  Jack.' " 

Was  it  not  strange,  too,  how  fondly  I 
clung  to — what  importance  I  attached 
to  these  little  passing  recognitions  ; 
they  seemed  to  me  the  last  remaining 
ties  that  bound  me  to  my  fellow-men, 
and  that  to  deny  them  to  me  was  to 
declare  me  an  outcast  for  ever.  To  this 
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hour  I  feci  my  thankfulness  to  those 
who  thus  acknowledged  me ;  nor  can  I 
even  yet  conquer  an  unforgiving  me- 
mory of  some  chance,  mayhap  unin- 
tentional^ rudeness  which,  as  it  were, 
seemed,  to  stamp  my  degradation  more 
deeply  upon  me.  Stranger  still  that  I 
must  own  how  my  political  bias  was 
decided  by  these  accidental  causes  ; 
for  while  the  great  Tory  leaders  rarely 
or  never  noticed  me,  the  AVhigs  —  a 
younger  and  more  joyous  section  in 
those  times — always  flung  me  a  passing 
word,  and  would  even  occasionally  con- 
descend to  listen  to  my  repartee. 

I  must  guaixl  myself  from  giving  way 
to  the  memories  which  are  already 
crowding  fast  about  me.  Names,  and 
characters,  and  events  rise  up  before 
my  mind  in  myriads,  and  it  is  with 
difliculty  I  can  refrain  from  embarking 
on  that  flood  of  the  past  which  now 
sweeps  along  through  my  brain.  The 
great,  the  high-bom,  the  beautiful,  the 
gifled,  all  dust  and  a»hes  now  ! — they 
who  once  filled  the  whole  page  of  each 
day's  history,  utterly  ignored  and  for- 
gotten I  It  is  scarcely  more  than  fifly 
years  ago,  and  yet  of  all  the  eloquence 
that  shook  the  "House,"  of  all  the 
fascinations  that  stirred  the  hearts  of 
princes,  of  the  high  ambitions  that 
made  men  demigods  in  their  time,  how 
much  have  reached  us  ?  Nothing,  or 
less  than  nothing.  A  jest  or  a  witti- 
cism that  must  be  read  with  a  com  men- 
tar}',  or  told  with  an  explanation — the 
repartee  that  set  the  t^ible  in  a  roar, 
now  heard  with  a  cold,  half- contemptu- 
ous astonishment,  or  a  vacant  inquiry, 
**  If  such  were  really  the  wits  of  those 
times?" 

Amongst  those  with  whose  appear, 
ance  I  had  become  familiar  were  three 
young  men  of  very  fashionable  exterior, 
who  always  were  seen  together.  They 
displayed,  by  the  dress  of  blue  coat  and 
buff  waistcoat,  the  distinctive  colours 
of  the  Whigs ;  but  their  buttons  more 
emphatically  declared  their  party  in  the 
letters  P.  F.,  by  which  the  friends  of  the 
Prince  then  loved  to  designate  them- 
selves.  The  "  Bucks  "  of  that  age  had 
one  enormous  advantage  over  the  Dan- 
dies of  ours — they  had  no  imitators. 
They  stood  alone  and  unapproachable 
in  all  the  glories  of  tight  leathers  and 
low  top-boots.  No  spurious  copies  of 
them  got  currency ;  and  the  man  of 
fashion  was  unmistakable  amongst  a 
thousand.  The  three  of  whom  I  have 
made  mention  were  good  specimens  of 


that  school,  which  dated  its  birth  from 
the  early  years  of  the  Prince,  and  by 
their  habits  and  tone  imparted  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  party.  They 
dressed  well,  they  looked  well,  they 
comported  themselves  as  though  life 
went  ever  pleasantly  with  them  ;  and 
in  their  joyous  air  and  easy  bearing 
one  might  read  the  traits  of  a  set  weU 
adapted  to  be  the  friends  and  compa- 
nions of  a  young  Prince,  himself  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  pleasure,  and  reck- 
less  in  regard  to  its  price. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  long  ago,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving:  the  real 
names  of  those  to  whom  I  allude. 
One  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  called 
Payne  ;  the  second  was  a  young  colonel 
in  the  foot  guards,  Conway  ;  and  the 
third  was  an  Irishman  named  O'Kelly, 
whom  they  called  the  Count,  or  the 
Chevaliers  about  Town,  from  what 
cause  or  with  what  pretension  I  never 
ascertained. 

Even  in  my  own  narrow  sphere  of 
observation  it  was  clear  to  me  that  this 
last  exercised  a  gi*eat  influence  over 
his  companions.  The  tone  of  his  voice, 
his  air,  his  every  gesture  bespoke  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dictation,  to  which  the 
others  seemed  to  lend  a  willing  obe- 
dience. It  was  just  that  amount  of 
su|xjriority  which  a  greater  buoyancy 
of  character  confers  —  a  higher  grade 
of  vitality  some  would  call  it;  but 
which  never  fails  through  life  to  make 
itself  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  three 
kept  a  bachelor  house  at  Kensington, 
whoso  fame  ran  a  close  rivahy  with 
that  of  the  more  celebrated  Carlton 
House.  O' Kelly  lived  below,  Conway 
occupied  the  drawing-room  story,  and 
Payne  the  third  floor ;  and  with  one  or 
other  of  these  all  the  great  characters 
of  the  Opposition  were  constant  guests. 
Here,  amidst  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and 
loud  bursts  of  laughter,  the  tactics  of 
party  were  planned  and  conned  over. 
While  songs  went  round,  and  toasts 
were  cheered,  the  subtle  scliemes  of  po- 
litics were  discussed  and  determined 
on ;  and  many  a  sudden  diversion  of 
debate,  that  seemed  the  accident  of  the 
moment,  took  its  origin  in  some  sug- 
gestion that  arose  in  these  wild  orgies. 
The  Prince  himself  was  a  frequejit 
guest,  since  the  character  of  these 
meetings  allowed  of  many  persons 
being  admitted  to  his  society  whose 
birth  and  position  might  not  have  war- 
ranted their  being  received  at  his  own 
table ;  and  here  also  were  many  pre- 
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sented  to  him  whose  station  could  not 
have  claimed  a  more  formal  introduc- 
tion. 

It  was  rumoured  that  these  same 
meetings  were  wild  and  desperate  or- 
gies, in  which  every  outrage  on  mora- 
uty  was  practised,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  libertmism  raged^  without  control 
or  hindrance.  I  have  not  of  myself 
any  means  of  judging  how  far  this 
statement  might  be  correct,  but  I  ra- 
ther incline  to  believe  it  one  of  those 
calumnies  which  are  so  constantly  le- 
velled at  any  society  which  assumes  to 
itself  exclusiveness  and  secrecy.  They 
who  were  admitted  there  assuredly 
were  not  given  to  divulge  what  they 
saw,  and  this  very  reserve  must  have 
provoked  its  interpretation. 

A  truce  to  these  speculations ;  and 
now  back  to  my  slory.  I  was  standing 
listlessly  on  the  edge  of  the  fltig-way, 
while  a  long  funeral  procession  was 
passing.  The  dreary  day,  and  drearier 
object,  seemed  to  harmonise  well  toge- 
ther. The  wheels  of  the  mourning- 
coaches  grated  sorrowfully  on  the  half, 
frozen  ground,  and  the  leaden  canopy 
of  sky  appeared  a  suitable  covering  to 
the  melancholy  picture.  My  thoughts 
were  of  the  very  saddest,  when  sud- 
denly a  merry  burst  of  laughing  voices 
broke  in  upon  my  ear ;  and,  without 
turning  my  head,  1  recognised  the  three 
young  men  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken, 
as  standing  close  behind  me. 

Some  jocular  allusion  to  the  slow 
march  of  the  procession  had  set  them 
a-laughing  ;  and  O'Kelly  said — 

"  Talk  as  men  will  about  the  ills  of 
life,  see  how  tardily  they  move  out  of  it.** 

"That  comes  of  not  knowing  the 
road  before  them,*'  cried  Pavne. 

**  Egad !  they  might  remember, 
though,  that  it  is  a  well-worn  highway 
by  this  time,'*  chimed  in  Conway; 
*•  and  now  that  poor  Dick  has  gone  it, 
who*s  to  fill  his  place  ?** 

**  No  very  hard  matter,*'  said  O'Kel- 
ly. "  Take  every  tenth  fellow  you'll 
meet  from  this  to  Temple- bar,  and  you'll 
have  about  the  same  kmd  of  intelligence 
Harvey  had.  You  gave  him  credit  for 
knowing  everything,  whereas  his  real 
quality  was  knowing  everybody." 

'*  For  that  matter,  so  does  Jack 
here,**  cried  Conway. 

**  And  capital  company  he'd  be,  too, 
I've  no  doubt,'*  added  Payne. 

A  moment  of  whispering  converFa- 
tion  ensued ;  and  O'Kelly  said,  half- 
aloud-^ 


**  1*11  lay  five  hundred  on  it  !'* 

"  Bv  Jove !  I'll  have  no  hand  in  it," 
said  Conway. 

"  Nor  I  neither,**  chimed  in  Payne. 

**  Courageous  allies  both,"  said 
O'Kelly,  laughiuir.  "  Happily  I  need 
not  such  aid — I'll  do  it  myself.  I  only 
ask  you  not  to  betray  me.'' 

Without  heeding  the  protestations 
they  both  poured  forth,  O'Kelly  step- 
ped forward,  and  whispered  m  my 
ear — 

"  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 
Jack?" 

I  stared  at  him  in  silent  astonish, 
ment,  and  he  went  on — 

**  I  have  a  waiter  on  it ;  and  if  I 
win,  you  shall  have  five  gunieas  for  your 
share ;  and,  to  show  you  my  confidence 
of  success,  I  pay  beforehand.'* 

He  opened  his  purse  as  he  spoke ; 
but  I  stopped  him  suddenly,  with — 

**  No  need  of  that,  sir.  I  accept 
your  invitation.  The  honour  alone  is 
enough  for  me.'* 

"  But  you  must  have  a  coat.  Jack, 
and  ruffles,  man.'* 

**  I'll  not  disgrace  you,  sir — at  least 
so  far  as  appearance  goes,"  said  I. 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  said — 

"  By  Jove  I  I  was  certain  of  it. 
Well,  seven  o'clock  is  the  hour.  Ken- 
sington —  every  one  knows  the  Bird- 
Ca^e." 

I  touched  my  cap,  and  bowed.  He 
gravely  returned  my  salute,  and  walked 
on  between  his  friends,  whose  loud 
laughter  continued  to  ring  out  for  a 
long  way  down  the  street. 

My  first  impressions  were,  I  own, 
the  reverse  of  agreeable;  and  I  felt 
heart-sick  with  shame  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  very  burst 
of  laughter  told  me  in  what  a  point  of 
view  they  regarded  the  whole  incident. 
I  was,  doubtless,  to  be  the  ignoble  in- 
strument of  some  practical  joke.  At 
first  I  tortured  my  ingenuity  to  think 
how  I  could  revenge  myself  for  the  in- 
dignity ;  but  I  suddenly  remembered 
that  I  had  made  myself  a  willing  party 
to  the  scheme,  whatever  it  might  be. 
I  had  agreed  to  avail  myself  of  the  in- 
vitation, and  should,  therefore,  accept 
its  consequences. 

With  what  harassing  doubts  did  I 
rack  my  suff'criiig  brain.  At  one  time, 
frenzied  with  the  idea  of  an  insult  pass- 
ed upon  my  wretchedness  and  poverty; 
at  another,  casuisticallyarguiug  myself 
into  the  belief  that,  whatever  the  oflence 
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to  othei*s,  to  me  there  could  be  none  in- 
tcndud.  But  why  revive  the  memory 
of  a  foiitlict  which  impressed  me  with  all 
the  i^^nominy  of  my  station,  and  made 
me  f»'el  my.self,  as  it  were,  seU?cted  for 
an  alfiont  that  couhl  not  with  impunity 
have  been  practised  towards  anoilier  ? 

1  decided  not  to  "^o,  and  then  just 
as  fn-ndy  determined  I  would  present 
myself.  My  hu^t  resolve  was  tj  lavp 
my  promi^•e  —  to  attend  the  dinner- 
party ;  to  accept,  as  it  were  in  the 
tulle^t  scn>(.',  tiie  ecpiality  tendered  to 
nic  ;  and,  if  I  could  detect  the  smallest 
insidt,  or  even  a  liberty  taken  with  me, 
to  claim  my  rijrht  to  resent  it,  by  vir- 
tue <»f  tli'j  act  which  admitted  me  to 
their  soc  ictv,  aiul  made  me  fi»r  the  time 
their  euinpaiiion.  1  am  not  cpiite  sure 
that  such  conduct  was  verv  jusiifuible. 
]  half su<]^'ct  that  the  easier  and  the 
l)etlcr  course  would  have  been  U)  avoid 
a  situation  in  which  there  v.as  nothing 
to  be  anticipated  but  annoyance  ordlf- 
ficully. 

i\Iy  mind  once  made  uj>,  I  hastened 
to  prepare  for  the  event,  by  innnedi- 
ately  orderinjr  a  handsome  dress-suit. 
C'arefullv avoiding'  what  iniujhtbe  deem- 
ed  the  nuperlineuce  of  assunnnj^  ihe 
coh)urs  of  party,  I  seU'cted  a  claret- 
C(>loured  coat,  with  steel  buttons;  u 
richly- end iroidered  waistcoat ;  and  for 
my  cravat  one  of  French  cambric,  with 
a  tleej)  fall  of  Mechlin  lace.  If  1  men- 
tion inatters  so  trivial,  it  is  because  at 
the  time  to  whicli  1  refer  the  modes 
of  dre-s  wt  re  made  not  only  to  repre- 
sent the  sections  of  j)olitics,  but  to  dis- 
lin;X'>ish  between  those  who  adheretl  to 
an  anti(puite<l  school  of  breeding  and 
manners,  and  those  who  now  avowed 
their.selves  the  disciples  of  a  new  teach- 
ing. 1  rti.>lietl,  if  pos-ible,  to  avo'«l 
either  extn-me  ;  and  assumed  the  co- 
lours and  the  style  usually  \Norn  by 
foreigners  in  English  society.  Like 
them,  too,  1  wore  a  swonl  and  buckles; 
for  the  latter  I  went  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  l»aying  two  g'lineas  for  the 
mere  hire. 

If  yuu  have  ever  ielt  in  life,  good 
readier,  whut  it  was  to  have  awaited  in 
anxious  exi»ectancv  for  the  dav  of  some 
givat  examnjation,  whose  issue  was  to 
have  given  the  tone  to  all  vour  future 
destinv,  vou  mav  lorm  some  notion  i>f 
the  state  of  mental  excitement  in  which 
1  p;i>.-«ed  the  ensuing  twenty-four  huurs. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  1  sai»l  to  my- 
self all  that  my  reason  could  suggest 
or  my  ingenuity  fancy ;  a  certain  in- 


stinct, stronger  than  reason,  more  con- 
vincing than  ingenuity,  told  me  that 
this  was  about  to  be  an  eventful  mo- 
ment of  my  life. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived  ;  the  car- 
riage that  was  to  convey  me  stood  at 
the  door  ;  and  as  I  took  a  look  at  my- 
self, full  dressed  and  powdered,  in  the 
gla^'s,  I  remember  that  my  sensations 
vibrated  between  the  exulting  vanity 
and  pride  of  a  gallant  about  to  set  out 
for  a  fete,  and  the  terrors  of  u  criminal 
on  his  way  to  the  block.  My  head 
gi*ew  more  and  more  confug<id  as  I 
drove  along.  At  moments  1  thought 
that  (dl  was  a  dream,  and  I  tried  to 
arouse  and  awake  myself;  then  I  fan- 
cied that  it  was  the  past  was  fictitious 
—  that  my  poverty,  my  want,  and  my 
hardship  were  all  imaginary  —  that  my 
real  condition  was  one  of  rank  and  al- 
lluence.  I  examined  the  rich  lace  of 
my  r utiles,  the  sparkling  splendour  of 
my  sword-knot,  and  said,  **  Surely 
these  ai*e  not  the  signs  of  squalid  mi- 
sery and  want."  1  called  to  mind  my 
imjiression^  of  the  world,  my  memories 
of  life  and  society,  and  asked,  *•  Can 
these  be  the  sentiments  of  a  miserable 
outcast?"  Assuredly,  my  poor  brain 
was  sorelv  tried  to  reconcile  these 
strong  contradictions;  nor  do  I  yet 
understand  how  I  obtained  suflicient 
mastery  over  my  emotions  to  pre- 
sent myself  at  the  house  of  my  enter- 
tainer. 

*'  What  name,  sir?**  said  the  obse- 
quious servant,  who,  with  noiseless 
R)otsteps,  had  preceded  me  to  the 
drawing-room  door. 

**  What  name  shall  I  announce,  sir?** 
said  he  a  second  time,  as,  overwhelmed 
with  confusion,  1  still  stood  speechless 
before  him.  Till  that  very  moment  all 
thouL;ht  on  the  subject  had  escai)ed  me, 
and  I  utterly  forgot  that  I  was  actually 
without  a  designation  in  the  world.  In 
all  my  shame  ami  miser}*  it  had  been  a 
kind  of  consolation  to  me  that  the  name 
of  my  father  had  never  been  degraded, 
and  that  whatever  might  have  been  my 
portion  of  worldly  hard^hip,  the  once- 
honoure<l  api)ellati(m  had  not  shared 
in  it.  To  assume  it  at  this  instant  was 
too  perilous.  Another  day,  one  short 
night,  would  again  reduce  me  to  the 
same  ignominious  station  ;  and  I  should 
have  thus,  by  a  momentary  rashness, 
comiu'umised  the  greatest  secret  of  my 
heart.  A  third  time  did  he  ask  the 
same  question;  and  as  I  stood  uncertain 
and  overwhelmed,  a  quiet  foot  was  heard 
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ascending  tbc  stairs  ;  a  handsome, 
bright-looking  man  came  forward ;  the 
door  was  flung  open  at  his  approach  ; 
and  the  servant  called  out,  *'  JMr.  She- 
ridan." I  followed  quickly,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  us.  Hastily  passing 
from  Sheridan,  O'Kelly  came  forward 
to  me,  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
band.  Thanking  me  politely  for  mv 
punctuality,  he  welcomed  me  with  all 
the  semblance  of  old  friendship. 

''Colonel  Conway  and  Payne  you  are 
already  acquainted  with,"  said  he,  "  but 
your  long  absence  from  England  ex- 
cuses you  for  not  knowing  my  other 
friends.  This  is  Mr.  Sheridan  "— ::we 
bowed  —  "^Ir.  Malcomb,  Captain  Sey- 
mour, Sir  George  Begley,"  and  so  on 
with  two  or  three  more.  He  made  a 
rapid  tour  of  the  party,  holding  me  by 
the  arm  as  he  went,  till  he  approached 
a  chair  where  a  young  and  very  hand- 
some man  sat,  laughing  immoderately 
at  some  story  another  at  his  side  was 
whispering  to  him. 

'*  What  the  devil  am  I  to  call  you?" 
said  O'Kelly  to  me,  in  my  ear.  **  Tell 
me  quickly." 

Before  I  could  stammer  out  my  own 
sense  of  confusion,  the  person  seated  in 
the  arm-chair  called  out  — 

'*  By  Jove !  O'Kelly  must  hear  that. 
Tell  him,  Wyndham."  But  as  sud- 
denly stopping,  he  said,  *'A  friend  of 
yours,  O'Kelly?" 

"  Yes,  your  Royal  Highness  ;  a  very 
old  and  valued  friend,  whom  I  have 
not  seen  since  our  school  days.  He  has 
been  vagabondising  over  the  whole 
earth,  fighting  side  by  side  with  I  know 
not  how  many  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness's  enemies ;  and  having  made  his 
fortune,  has  come  back  to  lose  it  here 
amongst  us,  as  the  only  suitable  repa- 
ration in  his  power  for  all  his  past  mis- 
conduct." 

"  With  such  excellent  intentions  he 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  yours,  O'Kelly,"  said  the  Prince, 
laughing ;  **  and  1  wish  all  the  fellows 
we  have  been  subsidising  these  ten 
years  no  worse  than  to  be  your  antago- 
nists at  picquet.**  Then  addressmg 
me,  he  said,  "An  Irishman,  I  pre- 
sume ?'* 

"Yes,  your  Royal  Highness,*'  said  I, 
bowing  deeply. 

•*  He  started  as  an  O  something,  or 
Mac  somebody,"  said  O'Kelly,  inter- 
rupting ;  *'  but  having  been  Don'd  in 
Spain^  '  Strisscmoed'  m  Italy,  and  al- 
most guillotined  in  France  for  calling 


himself  Monsieur,  he  has  come  back 
to  us  without  any  designation  that  he 
dares  to  call  his  own." 

**  That  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
a  very  well-known  character  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,"  said  Conway, 
"  who  called  himself  by  the  title  of  his 
last  conquest  in  the  fair  sex,  saying — 
'  when  I  take  a  reputation  I  accept  all 
the  reproach  of  the  name.'  " 

**  There  was  another  authority," 
said  Sheridan — '*  a  fellow  who  called 
himself  tlu3  king  of  the  be^irars,  who 
styled  himself  each  day  after  the  man 
who  gave  him  most ;  and  died  inheriting 
the  name  of  Bamfield  Moore  Carew." 

"  Carew  will  do  admirably  for  my 
friend  here,  then,"  said  O'Kelly,  "  and 
we'll  call  him  so  henceforth." 

It  may  be  ima^^ined  with  what  a 
strange  rush  of  emotion  I  accepted  this 
designation,  and  laughingly  joined  in 
the  caprice  of  the  hour.  I  saw  enough 
to  convince  me  that  all  around  re- 
ceived O 'Kelly's  story  as  a  mere  piece 
of  jest,  and  that  none  had  any  suspi- 
cion of  my  real  condition  save  himself 
and  his  two  friends.  This  conviction 
served  to  set  me  much  at  my  ease,  and 
I  went  down  to  dinner  with  far  less  of 
constraint  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed for  one  in  my  situation. 

I  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  I 
thought  for  the  first  half-hour  that 
every  eye  was  on  me ,  that  whatever  I 
did  or  said  was  the  subject  of  general 
remark,  and  that  my  manner  as  I  ate, 
and  my  tone  as  1  spoke,  were  all 
watched  and  scrutinised.  Gradually, 
however,  I  grew  to  perceive  that  I  at- 
tracted  no  more  notice  than  others 
about  me,  and  that,  to  all  purposes,  I 
was  admitted  to  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  rest. 

Conversation  ranged  freely  over  a 
wide  field.  Politics  of  every  State  of 
Europe — the  leading  public  characters 
and  statesmen,  their  opinions  and  ha- 
bits ;  the  modes  of  life  abroad,  litera- 
ture, and  the  drama,  were  all  discussed, 
if  not  always  with  great  knowledge, 
still  with  the  ready  smartness  of  prac- 
tised talkers.  Anecdotes  and  incidents 
of  various  kinds  were  narrated — quips 
and  sharp  replies  abounded,  and  amidst 
much  cleverness  and  agreeability,  a 
truly  good-humoured,  convivial  spirit 
leavened  the  whole  mass,  and  made  up 
a  most  pleasant  party. 

So  interested  had  I  become  in  the 
conversation  about  me,  that  I  did  not 
perceive  how,  by  degrees,  I  had  been 
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drawn  on  to  talk  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jcctSy  which  travel  had  made  me  fami- 
liar with,  and  to  speak  of  persons  of 
mark  and  station  whom  I  had  met  and 
known.  Still  less  did  I  remark  that  I 
was  submitted  to  a  species  of  examina- 
tion as  to  my  veracity,  and  that  I  was 
asked  for  dates,  and  times,  and  place, 
in  a  manner  that  might  have  startled 
one  more  susceptible.  AVarmed  with 
what  I  may  dare  to  call  my  success, 
and  heated  with  wine,  I  grew  bolder  ; 
I  stigmatised  as  gross  ignorance  and 
folly  the  policy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  uiaintaining  a  war  for  what  no 
success  could  ever  bring  .back  a^ain— 
the  prestige  of  loyalty?  and  the  re- 
spect once  tendered  to  ifljoility. 

I  know  not  into  whiiiE^'ejCdesses  ijiy 
enthusiasm  may  have**  ciirried  me. 
Enough  when  I  sj\y  that  1  encoun- 
tered the  mo?t  brilliant  tnlkcTs  witliout 
fear,  and  entered  the  list  with  all  thjit 
the  day  ))ossessed  of  conversational 
power,  without  any  sense  of  faint- 
near  ted  ness.  On  such  (juestious  as 
the  military  system  of  France,  the  di- 
vision of  parties  in  that  country,  the 
proba)>lo  issue  to  which  the  struggle 
pointed,  I  was,  indeed,  better  intbrmeil 
than  my  neighbours ;  but  when  they 
came  to  dis;eu-s  the  financial  condition 
of  the  French,  and  what  it  had  been  in 
the  late  reigns,  I  at  once  recalled  all 
my  convi'r.<ntious  with  Law,  with  every 
detail  of  whose  system  1  was  perfectly 
familiar. 

Of  the  anecdotes  of  that  time  —  a 
most  annisinor  illustration  of  sc»eietv  as 
it  then  existed — I  remembered  manv; 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that 
the  Prince  listened  with  evident  plea- 
sure to  my  recitals ;  and,  at  last,  it  was 
in  the  very  transport  of  success  1  found 
myself  ascending  the  stairs  to  the 
drawing- room,  while  O'Kelly  whispered 
in  my  ear — 

*'  Splendidly  done,  by  Jove  I  ITic 
Prince  is  going  to  invite  you  to  Carl- 
ton House." 

After  cofiee  was  served,  the  party 
sat  down  to  play,  of  various  kinds — 
dice,  eaid>,  and  backgammon.  At  tbo 
Prince's  whist  table  there  was  a  vacant 

1)lace,  and  1  was  invited  to  take  it.  1 
lad  twenty  guineas  in  gold  in  njy 
Eocket.  Thfv  were  my  all  in  the  world; 
ut  had  they  been  as  many  millions,  1 
would  not  ha\e  scrupled  to  ribk  them 
at  such  a  moment.  There  was  a 
strange,  almost  insane  spirit,  that 
seemed  to  whisper  to  mc  that  nothing 


could  bo  too  bold  to  adventure  — no 
flight  too  high  —  no  contrast  with  my 
real  condition  too  striking  to  attempt  I 
They  who  have  braved  danger  and 
death  to  ascend  some  great  glacier^  the 
whole  object  the  one  triumphant  mo- 
ment on  which  they  behold  the  blazo 
of  sunrise,  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  maddening  ecstasy  of  my  sensa- 
tions. 

",Do  you  play  at  whist?  If  80« 
come  and  join  us,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  Take  my  purse,"  whispered  ©'Kelly, 
endeavouring  to  slip  it  into  my  hand 
as  he  spoke. 

1  accepted  the  invitation ;  and,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  O'Kelly's 
offer,  took  my  place  at  the  table. 

"  AVc  play  low  stakes — too  low,  per- 
haps for  yoUf*  said  his  Royal  Ilighness. 
"  Mere  guinea  points ;  but  there's 
Canthorpe,  and  Sedley,  and  two  or 
three  more,  will  indulge  you  in  any 
wager  you  fancy." 

"Filly  on  the  rubber,  if  you  like, 
sir,"  said  Colonel  Canthorpe,  a  tall, 
soldier-like  man,  who  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire. 

"  If  my  friend,  O'Kelly,  will  be  my 
banker  for  to-night,  I  shall  take  your 
offer." 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
O'Kelly  replied — ''To  be  sure,  my 
boy !" — and  the  game  began. 

Aly  mastery  at  the  game  was  soon 
apparent;  and  the  Prince  complimented 
me  In'  saying — 

"  1  wish  we  could  discover  in  what 
vou  are  deficient;  for  up  to  this  we 
Lave  certainly  not  hit  uj)on  it." 

It  needed  not  all  this  flattery  to 
make  me  feel  almost  mad  with  excite- 
ment. I  remember  little  of  that  scene ; 
but  still  there  is  one  trait  of  it  fast 
graven  on  my  memory,  to  hold  its 
place  there  for  ever.  It  was  this,  that 
while  I  betted  largely,  and  lost  freely 
considerable  sums,  O'Kelly,  who  had 
become  the  security  for  my  debts,  never 
winced  for  a  moment,  nor  showed  the 
slightest  mark  of  discomfiture  or  un- 
easiness.  Mv  demand,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  was  suggested  by  the  not  over- 
generous  motive  of  making  him  pay 
the  penalty  he  had  incurnHl  by  having 
invited  me.  lie  has  called  me  his 
friend  before  the  world,  thought  I,  and 
if  lie  mean  this  for  a  cruel  jest,  it  shall 
at  least  cost  him  dearly.  In  a  sort 
of  savage  ferocity,  I  fed  myself  with 
thinking  of  the  tortures  with  which  I 
should  ofliict  him,  in  return  for  all  the 
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agony  nnd  suffering  I  had  myself  gone 
through.  Ho  also  shall  know  what  it 
is  to  act  a  lie,  said  I  to  myself;  and 
with  this  hateful  resolve  I  sat  down  to 
play.  His  ready  acceptance  of  my 
proposition,  his  gentleman-like  ease 
and  calm,  his  actual  indifference  as  I 
lost,  and  lost  heavily,  soon  stagfl:ered 
all  my  reasonings,  and  routed  all  my 
theory.  And  when,  at  last,  the  Prince, 
complimenting  me  on  my  skill,  de- 
plored the  ill-luck  that  more  than  ba- 
lanced it,  O' Kelly  said,  ^aily — 

**  Depend  on't,  you'll  have  better 
fortune  afler  supper.  Come  and  have 
a  glass  of  champagne." 

I  was  now  impatient  until  we  were 
again  at  the  card  table.  All  my  for. 
mer  intentions  were  reversed,  and  I 
would  have  given  my  right  hand  to 
have  been  able  to  repay  my  debt  to 
him  ere  I  said  **  Good  night.**  Per- 
haps he  read  what  was  passing  witliin 
rac ;  I  almost  suspect  that  he  construed 
aright  the  restless  anxiety  that  now  be- 
set me  ;  for  he  whispered,  as  we  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room  — . 

"You  are  evidently  out  of  luck. 
Wait  for  your  revenge  on  another 
evening.** 

"Now  or  never,"  said  I.  And  so 
was  it  in  reality.  I  had  secretly  de- 
termined within  myself  to  try  and  win 
back  O'Kelly's  losses,  and  if  I  failed, 
at  once  to  stand  forward  and  declare 
myself  in  my  real  character.  No  false 
shame,  no  real  dread  of  the  ignominy 
to  which  I  should  expose  myself  should 
prevent  me ;  and  with  an  oath  to  my 
own  heart  I  ratified  this  compact. 

Again  we  took  our  places ;  the 
stakes  were  now  doubled ;  and  all  the 
excitement  of  mind  was  added  to  the 
gambler's  infatuation.  Colonel  Can- 
tiiorpe,  who  had  been  for  some  minutes 
occupied  with  his  note-book,  at  last 
tore  out  the  leaf  ho  had  been  writing 
on,  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying  — . 

*' Is  that  correct?" 

The  figures  were  six  hundred  and 
fifty  —  the  amount  of  my  loss. 

I  simply  nodded  an  assent,  and  said — 

*'  We  go  on,  I  suppose  ?" 

*•  We'll  double,  if  you  prefer  it," 
said  he. 

**  What  says  my  banker  ?**  said  I. 

*•  He  says,  *  Credit  unlimited,' " 
cried  O'Kelly,  gaily. 

''  Egad,  I  wish  mine  would  say  as 
much,"  said  the  Prince,  laughing,  as 
he  cut  the  cards  for  me  to  deal. 

Although  I  had  drank  freely,  and 
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talked  excitingly,  my  head  became 
suddenly  calm  and  collected,  just  as  if 
some  great  emergency  had  sufficed  to 
dispel  all  illusions,  and  enabled  my  fa- 
culties to  assume  their  full  exercise* 
Of  O'Kelly  I  saw  nothing  more ;  he 
was  occupied  in  an  adjoining  room  ; 
and  even  this  element  of  anxiety  was 
spared  me. 

I  will  not  ask  my  reader  to  follow 
me  through  the  vicissitudes  of  play, 
nor  expect  from  him  any  sbare  of  in- 
terest m  a  passion  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  bereft  of  good,  and  allied 
with  the  very  lowest  of  all  motives, 
and  the  meanest  of  all  ambitions. 
Enough  that  I  tell  the  result.  After 
a  long  course  of  defeats  and  disasters, 
I  arose,  not  only  clear  of  all  my  debts, 
but  a  winner  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  Prince  heartily  congratulated 
me  on  my  good  fortune,  saying  that 
none  could  better  deserve  it.  He  com- 
plimented me  much  on  my  play,  but 
still  more  on  my  admirable  temper  as 
a  loser,  a  quality  which,  he  added,  he 
never  could  lay  claim  to. 

"  I'm  a  bad  beaten  man,  but  you 
are  the  very  reverse,"  said  he.  **Dine 
with  me  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope  to 
see  how  you'll  comport  yourself  as  a 
winner." 

I  had  but  time  to  bow  my  humble  ac« 
knowledgraent  of  this  gracious  speech, 
when  O'Kolly  came  up,  saying  — 

**  So,  Canthorpe  tells  me  you  beat 
him  after  all ;  but  I  always  knew  how 
it  would  end  —  play  must  and  will  tell 
in  the  long  run." 

"  Non  numen  hahes  si  sit  Pritdentia—^ 
eh,  O'Kelly  ?'*  said  Conway. 

'*Prudentia  means  the  ace  of  trumps, 
then,"  said  Sheridan. 

"  Where  shall  I  send  you  my  debt  ?'* 
said  Canthorpe  to  me,  in  a  whisper. 
"  What's  your  club  ?" 

"He's  only  just  arrived  in  town," 
internipted  0*Kelly;  "but  I  intend 
to  put  him  up  for  Brooke's  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  will  ask  you  to  second 
him.  You're  on  the  committee,  I 
think  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I'll  do  it  with  great 
pleasure,"  said  Canthorpe. 

"I'll  settle  your  score  for  you," 
said  O'Kelly  to  Canthorpe ;  and  now, 
with  much  handshaking  and  cordiality, 
the  party  broke  up. 

"Don't  go  for  a  moment,"  said 
O'Kelly  to  mo,  as  he  passed  to  accom- 
pany the  Prince  down  stairs.  I  sat 
down  before  the  fire  in  the  now  de- 
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i»f-rle<l  room,  and  burying  my  head 
Xa'.Wqqix  my  himdfl,  I  ciulcuvourcd  to 
liriiig  my  tlioii<;htM  to  Bomctking  like 
nrder  and  discipline.  It  was  to  no  use ; 
the  whirlwind  of  emotions  I  had  en- 
diin;rl  {(till  raged  within  rao,  and  I 
<'0ul<l  not  satisiy  myself  which  of  all 
mv  characters  was  the  real  one.  Was 
I  liie  ontcaNt,  destitute  and  miserable  ? 
—  or  waH  1  the  friend  of  the  high-born, 
and  the  as^idciafe  of  a  Prince?  Where 
was  this  to  end  ?  —  shouhl  I  awnke  to 
miMTv  on  tin?  morrow,  or  was  madness 
itiM'li'to  be  the  issue  to  tliis  strange 
dream?  Heaven  forgive  me,  if  1  al- 
intjst  wished  it  might  be  so  ;  and  if,  in 
my  al>jeft  terror,  i  wonld  have  chosen 
th(!  half- unconscious  existence  of  insa- 
nity to  the  sense  of  shame  and  self- 
upbraiding  my  future  seemed  to  me- 
iia*"''. 

While  I  sat  thus  O'Kelly  entered, 
and,  having  locked  the  door  ai\er  him, 
Uiol;  hJM  placi*  beside  mo.  1  was  not 
nwaii*  of  his  presence  till  he  said — 

'*  Well,  ifack,  1  intended  to  mystify 
others,  but,  by  clove  1  it  has  ended  in 
mystifying  myself  1  Who  the  devil  are 
von  ?     What  are  von  ?*' 

'*  If  I  don't  mistake  me,  vou  are  the 
man  !o  answer  that  (juestion  yourself. 
Von  presented  me  not  alone  to  your 
frienos,  but  to  your  Prince  ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  infer  that  you  knew  what 
yon  weiv  about." 

If(!  star(>d  at  me  steadily  without 
hpfMiking.  1  saw  the  sUito  of  confusion 
and  enii)arrassment  from  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  1  act  null  V  ixjvelled  in  the 
diflieulty  in  which  1  had  placed  him.  I 
|M'reeivi!d  all  the  advantage  of  my  po- 
sition, and  resolved  to  prolit  by  it. 

**  One  thing  is  (juite  evi<Ient,"  said  I, 
calndy  and  collectedly,  like  a  man  who 
weighcfl  all  his  words,  and  spoke  with 
dt^ep  deliberation — *'  one  thing  is  (piite 
evident,  you  could  scarcely  have  pre- 
sumed to  take  such  a  libertvwith  your 
Prince,  as  to  ])resent  to  him,  and  place 
at  the  same  table  wirh  him, a  man  whom 
you  picked  up  trom  the  street  —  one 
whose  very  station  marked  him  for  an 
outcast — whose  exterior  showed  hisdes- 
tituiion.  This,  I  conclude,  vou  could 
not  have  dared  to  do;  and  vet  it  is  in  the 
direct  conviction  that  such  was  my  po- 
sition vcsterdav,  1  sit  here  now,  trv- 
ing  to  reconcile  such  inconsistency,  an<l 
asking  myself  which  of  us  two  is  in  the 
wrong?" 

'*  My  poo<l  friend,*'  said  O'Kelly, 
with  a  deliberation  fully  the  eiiual  of 


my  own,  and  in  a  way  that,  I  mnit 
confess,  somewliat  abosned  me  —  **  my 
good  friend,  do  not  embarrass  yourself 
by  any  anxieties  for  me.  I  am  quite 
able  and  ready  to  account  for  my  ac- 
tions to  any  who  deem  themaelvcs  eli^ 
gible  to  question  them." 

"  From  which  number,"  said  I,  in- 
terrupting, "you  would,  of  course,  in- 
fer that  I  am  to  be  excluded?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  he,  "if  you 
can  satisfy  me  to  the  contrary.  I  shall 
hold  myself  as  responsible  to  you  as  to 
any  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
just  lefl  us,  if  you  will  merely  show  me 
suflicient  cause." 

"As  how,  for  instance?"  asked  I. 

"  Simply  by  declaring  yourself  the 
rightful  possessor  of  a  station  and  rank 
in  life  for  which  your  habits  and  man- 
ners plainly  show  you  to  be  fitted.  Let 
me  be  convinced  that  you  have  not  de- 
rogated from  this  by  any  act  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  honour " 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  I.  "  By  what  right 
do  you  dare  to  put  me  on  my  trial  ? 
Of  your  own  free  will  you  presumed  to 
ask  for  my  companionship.  You  ex- 
tended  to  me  an  e(][uality,  which,  if  not 
sincere,  was  an  insult." 

"  Egad !  if  you  be  really  a  gentle- 
man, your  reasons  arc  all  good  ones,'' 
said  O'Kelly.  "  1  own,  too,  frankly,  I 
int42nded  my  freak  as  the  subject  of  a 
wager.  If  I  bo  caught  in  my  own 
toils,  I  must  only  pay  the  penalty." 

'*  And  give  me  satisfaction  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,"  replied  he, 
bowing. 

"  Then  vou  have  done  it  already," 
said  I,  rismg.  "  1  ask  for  no  more 
than  the  frank  and  manly  readiness 
with  which  you  acknowledge  that  po- 
verty is  no  disqualification  to  the  asser- 
tion of  an  honourable  pride,  and  that 
the  feeling  of  a  gentlenuui  may  still 
throb  in  the  heart  of  a  ragged  man." 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  leave 
me  this  way,"  said  he,  catching  my 
hand  in  both  his  own.  "  Youll  tell 
me  who  you  are — you'll  let  me  know 
at  least  something  of  you. " 

"  Xot  now,  at  all  events,*'  said  1. 
"  Pm  not  in  a  mood  to  encounter  more 
at  present,  (lood  night.  Before  I 
leave  you,  however,  1  owe  it,  as  some 
return  for  your  hospitality,  to  say,  that 
I  shall  not  haziird  your  credit  with 
vour  Prince-.!  do  not  mean  to  accept 
his  invitation.  You  must  find  the  fit- 
ting a|)ology,  for  I  shall  leave  England 
to-morrow,  in  all  likelihood  for  years-^ 
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at  all  events,  for  a  period  long  enough 
to  make  this  incident  forgotten.  Good- 
bye." 

"By  Jove!  I'll  never  forgive  my- 
ielf,  if  we  part  in  this  fashion/'  said 
O'Kelly.  •«  Do,  as  a  proof  of  some  re- 
gard— or,  at  least,  of  some  consideration 
for  me — **  do  tell  me  your  real  name  ?" 

**  Carew,"  said  I,  calmly. 

"  No,  no  ;  that  was  but  a  jest.  I 
ask  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity; 
tell  me  your  name  ?*' 

''Jasper  Carew,"  said  I  again  ;  and, 
before  he  could  collect  himself  to  reply, 
I  had  reached  the  door;  and,  with  a 


last  *'  good-night,*'  I  passed  out,  and 
left  him. 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  return 
to  my  miserable  lodging  again.  I  felt 
as  if  a  new  phase  of  life  had  opened  on 
me,  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  mean- 
ness to  revert  to  the  scenes  of  my  for- 
mer obscurity.  I  entered  a  hotel,  and 
ordered  a  room.  My  appearance  and 
dress  at  once  exacted  eveiy  respect  and 
attention.  A  handsome  chamber  was  im- 
mediately prepared  for  me ;  and,  just 
as  day  was  breaking,  I  fell  off  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the 
afternoon. 
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I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  my  feel- 
ings on  awaking,  nor  the  lamentable 
failure  of  all  my  efforts  at  recalling 
the  events  of  the  night  before.  That 
many  real  occurrences  seemed  to  me 
the  mere  efiects  of  wine  and  a  heated 
imagination,  and  that  some  of  the  very 
wildest  freaks  of  my  fancy  were  as- 
sumed by  me  as  facts,  I  can  now  readily 
believe.  In  truth,  my  head  was  in  a 
fitate  of  the  wildest  credulity  and  the 
very  narrowest  distrust,  and  my  only 
astonishment  now  is,  how  I  resisted 
impulses  plainly  suggested  by  coming 
insanity. 

At  one  time  I  thought  of  calling 
O'Kelly  out;  then  my  indignation  was 
directed  against  some  other  of  the  com- 
pany, for  either  a  real  or  a  fancied 
grievanoe.  Perhaps  they  had  all  been 
in  the  league  against  me,  and  that  I 
had  been  invited  merely  to  make  a 
sport  of  my  absurd  pretensions,  and  to 
aiOTord  laughter  by  my  vanity.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  the  Prince 
himself  who  was  insulted  by  my  com- 
panionship, and  that  they  who  had 
dared  to  make  me  the  means  of  such 
an  outrage  should  be  held  account- 
able. 

Lastly  came  the  thought,  is  the 
whole  a  dream  ?  Ilave  I  been  drugged 
to  play  some  absurd  and  ridiculous 
part,  and  shall  I  be  exposed  to  ridicule 
when  I  appear  abroad  again*?  This 
impression  was  strengthened  by  the 
appearance  of  my  dress,  so  unlike  any- 
thing I  had  ever  worn  before.  Of  the 
incidents  of  the  card-table  I  could  re- 
member next  to  nothing.  A  few  trivial 
facts  of  the  same — an  accidental  event 
in  the  play  itself*  remained  in  my  me- 
BOfT^  bat  that  was  alL    I  fimcied  I 


had  been  a  heavy  loser ;  but  how,  when, 
or  to  whom,  I  knew  not.     I  opened 
my  pocket-book,  and  found  four  notes 
for  nfty  pounds  each,  but  how  they 
came    there  I  could    not    conceive! 
And  yet,  said  I,  all  this   took   place 
yesterday !  and  what  was  I  before  that  ? 
— where  did  I  live,  and  with  whom  as- 
sociate?    My  head  began  to  turn  — 
the   strangest  thoughts    chased   each 
other  through  my  brain.     Incidents  of 
the  street,  collisions  and  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  were  mingled  with  events  of  the 
previous  evening;    want  and  squalor 
stood  side  by  side  with  splendour,  and 
the  bland  accents  of  royalty  blended 
themselves  with  the  brutal  exclama- 
tions of  my  former  fellows.  Then  there 
flashed  across  me  the  thought,  that 
the  drama  in  which  I  had  been  made 
to  perform  was  not  yet  played   out. 
They  mean  me  to  figure  further  on  the 
boards,  said  I  to  myself;   the  money 
has  been  supplied  to  me  to  tempt  me 
into  extravagance,  which  shall  make 
me  even  more  ridiculous  still.      My 
every  action  watched,  my  words  listen- 
ed to,  my  gestures  noted  down,  I  am 
to  be  the  butt  of  their  sarcastic  plea- 
sure, and  all  my  pretensions  to  the 
habits,  the  feelings,  and  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  be  held  up  as  a  subject 
for  mockery  and  derision. 

I  half  dreaded  to  ring  the  bell  and 
summon  the  waiter,  lest  I  should  be 
exposing  myself  to  a  spy  on  my  actions. 
When  1  approached  the  window  to 
look  out,  1  fancied  that  every  acciden- 
tal glance  of  a  passer-by  was  the  prying 
gaze  of  insolent  curiosity.  It  was  in 
a  state  of  fever  that  I  dressed  mvself, 
and  even  then  my  costume  of  full  din- 
ner dress  made  me  feel  ashamed  to 
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venture  abroad.  At  last  I  took  cou- 
rage to  order  breakfast.  Tlie  respect- 
ful demeanour  of  tlio  waiter  gave  mo 
further  confidence,  and  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions  on  passing 
events.  I  learned  that  the  hotel  was 
one  usually  frecjuented  by  foreigners, 
for  whose  accommodation  two  or  three 
Continental  newspapers  were  taken. 
At  my  request  he  fetched  mo  one  of 
these — La  Gazette  de  Paris ;  and  with 
this  for  my  companion,  I  sat  myself 
down  at  my  fire,  resolved  to  remain  a 
close  prisoner  for  at  least  a  day  or 
two. 

Towards  evening  I  sent  for  a  tailor, 
and  ordered  two  suits  of  clothes,  with 
linen,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  I  stood  in 
need  of;  and  when  night  set  in,  I 
issued  forth  to  make  several  small  pur- 
chases of  articles  I  wanted.  It  was 
late  when  I  entered  the  hotel,  and  not 
having  eaten  any  dinner,  I  felt  hungry. 
The  waiter  showed  me  into  the  coffee- 
room,  which  was  arrayed  in  foreign 
fashion,  and  where  they  supped  "  a  la 
carte,'* 

Tlic  general  appearance  of  the  com- 
pany at  once  proclaimed  their  origin  ; 
and  a  less  practised  eye  than  mine  even 
might  have  seen  that  they  were  all  na- 
tives of  some  continental  country. 
They  talked  loudly,  and  gesticulated 
wildly,  careless  to  all  seeming  of  being 
overheard  by  strangers,  and  little  re- 
garding in  whose  presence  they  might 
be  standing.  Their  bearing  was,  in 
fact,  such  as  speedily  set  mo  at  ease 
amongst  them,  and  made  me  feel  my- 
self unnoticed  and  unremarked. 

Seated  at  a  small  table  by  myself,  I 
ordered  my  supper,  and  half  carelessly 
watched  the  others  while  it  was  being 
prepared.  AVhatever  they  might  have 
l)een  bv  birth  or  station,  they  seemed 
now  all  in  the  very  narrowest  circum- 
stances. Threadbare  coat  s  and  broken 
boots,  worn  hats  and  gloveless  hands, 
bespoke  their  condition  ;  nor  could  all 
the  swagger  of  manner,  or  pretentious 
display  of  a  ribbon  or  a  cross,  cover 
over  the  evidences  of  real  poverty  that 
oppressed  them. 

Had  I  noticed  these  signs  earlier,  I 
should  certainly  have  restricted  myself 
to  a  meal  more  befitting  the  place  and 
its  occupants.  The  bumble  suppers  I 
saw  around  mo  of  bread  and  cheese 
now  shocked  mo,  at  what  might  well 
api>enr  display  on  my  part;  and  had 
there  been  time  to  correct  my  error,  I 
should  gladly  have  done  so.  It  was, 
however,  too  late.    Abready  had  the 


landlord  carried  in  a  silver  tnreen  of 
soup,  and  set  it  before  me ;  and  the 
tall  neck  of  a  champagne  bottle  rose 
amidst  the  mimic  icebergs  at  my  side. 

The  others  took  no  pains  to  hide 
their  astonishment  at  all  this;  they 
stood  in  knots  and  groups  about,  with 
eyes  directed  full  upon  me,  and  as  evi- 
dently  made  me  the  subject  of  their  re- 
marks. I  could  perceive  that  the  land- 
lord was  far  from  being  at  his  ease,  and 
that  all  his  endeavours  were  employed 
cither  to  conceal  from  me  these  demon- 
strations, or  to  give  them  some  harm- 
less interpretation. 

**  You  have  travelled,  sir,  and  know 
well  what  foreigners  are, "said  he,  in  a 
whisper;  ''and  although  all  thcae 
arc  gentlemen  by  birth,  from  one  mis- 
fortune or  other,  they  are  a  bit  down  in 
the  world  now,  and  they  look  with 
jealousy  at  any  one  better  off  than  them- 
selves." 

"  Foreigners  are  usually  better  bred 
than  to  exhibit  such  feelings,*'  said  I. 

«*  Nor  would  they,  perhaps,  sir,  if  at 
home  and  in  prosperity ;  but  so  many 
are  ruined  now  by  wars  and  revolu- 
tions— so  many  banished  and  exiled— 
that  one  ou^ht  to  make  large  allow- 
ances for  their  tempers.  That  old  man 
yonder,  for  instance,  was  a  Duke  some- 
where in  Brittany ;  and  the  thin,  tall 
one,  that  is  gesticulating  with  his  stick, 
served  as  Colonel  in  the  bodyguard 
of  the  King  of  France.  And  there, 
next  the  fire — you  see  he  has  taken  off 
a  kind  of  smock  frock  and  is  drying  it 
at  the  blaze  —  that  is  a  Pomeranian 
Count,  who  owned  a  principality  onoe» 
they  tell  me." 

"He  looks  very  poor  now;  what 
means  of  support  has  ne  ?" 

"  None,  I  believe,  sir ;  he  was  bred 
to  nothing,  and  can  neither  teach  draw- 
ing, nor  music,  nor  the  sword  exercise, 
like  Frenchmen  or  Italians;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  he  actually — ^3roa*ll 
not  believe  it,  but  it  is  true,  notwith. 
standing — he  actually  sweeps  a  crossing 
at  Cheapsidc  for  his  living." 

I  started  as  he  said  this  aa  if  I  had 
been  stung  by  a  reptile.  For  a  moment 
I  was  convinced  that  the  speech  was  a 
designed  insult.  I  thoughtthat  the  very 
expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them 
on  me  was  malignant.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  not  to  resent  the  insolence; 
but  I  restrained  myself,  and  was  silent. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  continued  he,  "  if 
he  have  eaten  once  to-day," 

'<  Do  you  think,"  said  I,  "  it  would 
be  possible  to  induce  him  to  join  me  al 
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sapper — ^I  mean,  could  it  be  managed 
without  offence  ?'* 

''£gad,  I  should  say  so,  sir,  and 
easily  enough,  too.  These  poor  fellows 
have  gone  through  too  much  to  carry 
any  excess  of  pride  about  with  them." 

"Would  you  undertake  the  office, 
then  ?'*  asked  I. 

''With  pleasure,  sir;*'  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  stand- 
ing  over  the  old  man's  chair,  whispered 
in  his  ear.  I  soon  perceived,  by  the 
manner  of  each,  that  the  negotiation 
was  not  as  simple  as  he  had  fancied  it. 
Remark,  reply,  and  rejoinder  seemed  to 
follow  each  other  quickly ;  and  I  could 
almost  detect  something  like  an  inso- 
lent rejection  of  the  landlord's  suit  in 
the  old  man's  manner.  Indeed  I  had  not 
long  to  remain  in  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
for  rising  from  his  seat,  the  Count  ad- 
dressed  some  hurried  words  to  those 
about  him,  to  which  they  replied  by  ex- 
pressions  of  anger  and  ast  onish  men  t.  In 
vain  the  landlord  interposed,  and  tried 
to  calm  down  their  impatience ;  they 
grew  more  and  more  excited,  and  I 
could  detect  expressions  of  insulting 
meaning  through  what  they  uttered. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  I  of 
the  landlord ;  but,  ere  he  could  reply, 
a  tall,  dark  man,  with  the  marked  phy- 
siognomy of  a  Pole,  came  up  to  me  and 
said-^ 

"The  Graf  von  Bildstein  has  re- 
ceived a  grave  provocation  at  your 
hands;  are  you  prepared  to  justify  it  ?*' 

"  I  must  first  of  all  learn  how  I  may 
have  offended  him,'*  said  I,  calmly. 

**We  all  of  us  heard  it,"  said  he 
impatiently ;  *•  you  insulted  every  man 
in  this  room  through  Aim.  Either,  then, 
you  leave  it  at  once  (and  he  pointed  in- 
solently to  the  door),  or  you  give  him 
satisfaction.*' 

The  only  reply  I  made  to  this  speech 
was  a  haughty  laugh,  as  I  filled  my 
glass  with  champagne.  I  had  but  done 
so,  when,  with  a  blow  of  his  cane,  he 
swept  my  bottle  and  the  glasses  from 
the  table;  and  then,  stepping  back,  and 
drawing  a  sword  from  the  stick,  threw 
himselfinto  an  attitude  of  defence.  I 
drew  my  sword,  and  rushed  in  on  him. 
Either  that  he  was  not  a  skilful  fencer, 
or  unprepared  for  the  suddenness  of  my 
attack,  he  defended  himself  badly ;  his 
guards  were  all  wide,  and  his  eyes  un- 
steady.  I  felt  my  advantage  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  after  a  couple  of  passes,  ran 
my  point  through  his  side,  just  close 
to  the  ribs.  A  loud  cry  from  the  bv- 
jitaiiders^  as  the  blood  gushed  forth. 


now  stopped  the  encounter,  and  they 
speedily  dashed  forward  to  catch  him, 
as  he  reeled  and  fell. 

**  Away  with  you,  for  heaven's  sake, 
or  you  are  a  murdered  man,"  cried  the 
landlord  to  me,  while  he  pushed  me 
violently  from  the  room,  and  out  into 
the  street,  barring  and  bolting  the  door 
within,  at  the  same  instant.  The  ter- 
rible clamour  inside,  and  the  efforts  to 
force  a  passage,  now  warned  me  of  my 
danger,  and  I  fled  at  the  very  top  of 
my  speed,  not  knowing  nor  caring 
whither.  I  had  gone  considerably 
above  a  mile  ere  1  ventured  to  halt 
and  draw  breath.  I  was  in  a  part  of 
the  city,  with  narrow  streets  and  tall 
warehouses,  dark,  gloomy,  and  soli- 
tary ;  a  small,  mean-lookm^  alley  led 
me  down  to  the  river's  side,  from  which 
I  could  perceive  the  Tower  quite  close, 
and  a  crowd  of  shipping  in  toe  stream. 
A  small  schooner,  with  a  foresail  alone 
set,  was  just  getting  under  weigh,  and 
as  she  slowly  moved  along,  boats  came 
and  went  from  the  shore  to  her. 

"  Want  to  go  aboard,  sir  ?"  asked  a 
waterman,  who  obsei-ved  me,  as  I  stood 
watching  the  movement  of  the  craft. 
I  nodded,  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  alongside.  I  asked  for  the  skip- 
per, and  heard  that  he  was  to  join  us 
at  Gravesend.  The  mate  politely  said 
I  mi^ht  go  below,  and  accepting  the 
permission,  I  descended  to  the  cabin, 
and  lay  down  on  a  bench.  A  boy  was 
cleaning  plates  and  glasses  in  a  little 
nook  at  one  side,  and  from  him  I 
learned  that  the  schooner  was  the 
Martha,  of  Hull,  bound  for  Cherbourg 
—  her  captain  was  her  owner,  and 
usually  traded  between  the  English 
coast  and  the  Channel  Islands.  At 
all  events,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  out  of 
England;  and  with  that  reflection  I 
turned  on  my  side,  and  wentoff  to  sleep. 

Just  as  day  broke  the  skipper  came 
on  board,  and  I  could  perceive  by  the 
gushing  noise  beside  my  ear,  that  we 
were  going  fast  through  the  water. 
The  craft  lay  over  too,  and  seemed  as 
if  under  a  press  of  canvas.  It  was 
not  for  full  an  hour  afterwards  that 
the  skipper  descended  to  the  cabin, 
and  shaxing  me  roughly  by  the  shouU 
dcr,  asked  how  I  came  there. 

I  had  gone  asleep  concocting  a  story 
to  account  for  ray  presence ;  and  so  f 
told  him  in  a  few  words,  that  I  had 
just  been  engaged  in  a  duel,  wherein  I 
ad  wounded  my  antagonist ;  that  as 
the  event  had  occurred  sud<lenly,  I 
had  no  time  for  any  preparation,  but 
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just  threw  myself  on  board  the  first 
cruft  about  to  sail,  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  liberally  for  the  succour  it  ai- 
fonled  me. 

Either  he  disbelieved  my  narrative, 
or  fancied  that  it  might  involve  himself 
in  some  trouble,  for  he  doggedly  said 
I  had  no  right  to  come  a-board  of  her 
-without  his  leave,  and  that  he  should 
certainly  put  in  at  Kamsgate,  and  hand 
me  over  to  the  authorities. 

*'  Be  it  so,"  said  I,  with  an  affected 
indiflerence.  "  The  greater  fool  you, 
not  to  earn  fifty  guineas  for  a  kind 
office,  than  go  out  of  your  way  to  do 
a  churlish  one." 

lie  left  me  nt  this  to  go  up  on  deck, 
and  came  down  again  about  half.  an. 
hour  later.  I  heard  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  wind  was  freshen- 
ing, and  that  a  heavy  sea,  too,  was 
getting  up,  so  that  in  all  likelihood  he 
would  hesitate  ere  he'd  try  to  put  in  at 
Ramsirate.  He  did  not  speak  to  mo 
this  time,  but  sat  with  folded  arms 
watching  me,  as  I  lay  pretending  to  be 
asleep.     At  length  he  said — 

«*  I  say,  friend,  youVe  got  no  pass- 
port, I  suppose.  How  do  you  mean 
to  land  in  France  ?  or,  if  there,  how 
do  you  purpose  to  travel  ?** 

**  These  are  matters  I  don't  mean  to 
trouble  you  about.  Captain,"  said  I 
haughtily ;  and  though  I  said  the 
words  boldly  enough,  it  was  exactly 
the  very  puzzle  that  was  then  working 
in  my  brain. 

**  Ay,  sir ;  but  they  are  exactly 
matters  that  concern  me ;  for  you  are 
not  on  the  schooner's  manifest  —  you 
are  not  one  of  her  crew  —  and  I  don't 
mean  to  get  into  trouble  on  your  be- 
half." 

"  Put  me  ashore  at  night,  or  leave 
me  to  reach  it  in  any  way,*'  said  I,  half 
angrily,  for  I  was  well  nigh  out  of  pa- 
tience at  these  everlasting  difHculties. 

He  made  no  reply  to  this  speech, 
but  starting  suddenly  up,  like  a  man 
who  had  hastily  made  up  his  mind  on 
sonie  particular  course,  he  went  up  on 
deck.  I  overheard  orders  given,  and 
immediately  af\er  a  stir  and  bustle 
among  the  sailors,  and  in  my  anxiety 
at  once  connected  myself  with  these 
movements.  What  project  had  they 
regarding  me? — in  what  way  did  they 
mean  to  treat  me  ?  were  the  (picstions 
that  rose  to  my  mind.  The  heavy 
working  of  the  craft  showed  me  that 
her  course  had  been  altered,  an<l  I  be- 
gan to  dread  lest  we  should  be  turn- 
jug  again  towards  England. 


From  these  thoughts  my  mind  wan. 
dered  back  and  back,  reviewing  the 
chief  events  of  my  life,  and  wonderine 
whether  I  were  ever  destined  to  reach 
one  spot  that  I  could  rest  in,  and  where 
my  weary  spirit  might  find  peace.  To 
be  the  sport  of  fortune  in  her  most  wil- 
ful of  moods,  seemed,  indeed,  my  lot; 
and  to  go  on  through  life  unattached 
to  my  fellows,  appeared  my  fate.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  read  in  some 
French  author  that  the  attachment  we 
feel  to  home,  the  sacred  names  of  son 
and  brother,  arc  not  more  than  the  in- 
stincts of  habit ;  that  natural  affection, 
as  it  is  called,  has  no  real  existence ; 
and  that  it  is  the  mere  force  of  repeti- 
tion that  forms  the  tie  by  which  we 
love  those  whom  we  call  father  or 
mother.  It  is  a  cold  and  a  cheeriess 
theory,  and  yet  now  it  struck  me  with 
a  certain  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
think  that,  save  in  the  name  of  parent- 
age, I  was  not  worse  off  than  others. ' 

'The  hours  glided  on  unnoticed,  as  I 
lay  thus  dreaming,  and  night  at  last 
fell,  dark  and  starless.  I  had  almost 
attained  to  a  kind  of  careless  indiffe- 
rence as  to  my  future,  when  the  mate 
coming  up  to  me  said — 

*'  Wake  up,  master;  we're  going  to 
put  you  ashore  here." 

1  made  no  answer — half  in  reckless- 
ness, half  in  pride,  I  was  silent. 

"  You'd  better  throw  my  boat-doak 
over  you.  It's  blowing  nncsh,  and  a 
heavy  sea  running,"  said  he,  in  a  kindly 
voice. 

*<  Thanks,"  said  I,  declining;  ''but 
I'm  little  used  to  care  for  my  comforts. 
Can  I  see  the  skipper  ? 

"  He  told  me  that  he  preferred  not 
to  see  you,"  said  the  mate,  hesitating- 
ly, "  and  bade  me  arrange  for  putting 
you  ashore  myself." 

'*  It  is  a  question  of  money  —  not  of 
politeness  —  with  me,"  said  I,  produc* 
mg  my  purse.  '*  Tell  me  what  I  owe 
him  ?" 

"Not  a  farthing,  sir.  He'd  not 
touch  a  piece  of  money  that  belonged 
to  you.  He  only  wants  you  to  go  your 
way,  and  part  company  with  him." 

•*  Why — what  docs  he  take  me  for? 
What  means  this  dread  of  me  ?*' 

The  man  looked  confusedly  up  and 
down,  to  cither  hand,  and  was  silent. 
At  last  he  said — 

"Come;  all  this  is  lost  time.  We're 
close  in  now.     Arc  you  ready,  sir  ?'* 

"Quite  ready,"  said  I,  rising  and 
following  him. 

The  boat's  crew  was  already  miuM 
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tered,  and,  springing  into  the  boat,  she 
was  lowered  at  once ;  and  before  I  well 
knew  of  it,  we  were  plunging  through 
a  heavy  sea,  by  the  force  of  four  strong 
oars. 

Through  the  darkness  and  the  show- 
ering spray  we  went  —  now  rising  on 
the  crest  of  some  swelling  wave —  now 


diving  down  between  the  foaming  ca- 
taracts.  I  never  asked  whither  we  were 
bound.  I  scarcely  wished  for  land. 
There  was  sonaething  so  exciting  in  the 
sense  of  peril  about,  that  I  only  desired 
it  might  continue.  Such  a  reUef  is  phy- 
sical danger  to  the  slow  and  cankering 
disease  of  a  despairing  heart  1 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
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A  LONG,  low  line  of  coast  loomed 
through  the  darkness,  and  towards  this 
we  now  rowed  through  a  heavy,  break- 
ing surf.  More  than  once  did  they 
lie  on  their  oars  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  landing-place,  and  again  resume 
their  labour  as  before.  At  last,  seeing 
that  neither  creek  nor  inlet  presented 
itself  they  made  straight  for  the  shore, 
and  when  within  about  thirty  paces  of 
the  strand,  they  dropped  anchor  and 
suffered  the  boat  to  drift  into  shallow 
water. 

"There  now,  master,"  said  the 
steersman  to  me,  "you'll  have  to  wet 
your  feet,  for  we  can't  venture  further 
in.  Jump  over,  and  you'll  soon  touch 
land  again." 

I  ol^yed  without  a  word,  and  ere  I 
reached  the  shore  the  boat  was  already 
on  her  way  back  to  the  schooner.  As 
I  stood  gazing  on  the  dark  expanse 
of  sea  before  me,  and  then  turned  to 
the  gloomy  outline  of  the  land,  I  felt  a 
sense  of  desolation  no  words  can  ren- 
der. I  had  not  the  very  vaguest  no- 
tion where  I  was.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  there  were  no  traces  of  habitation 
near;  and  as  I  wandered  inland,  the 
same  unbroken  succession  of  sand  hum- 
mocks  surrounded  me.  How  strange 
is  it  that  in  this  old  Europe  of  ours,  so 
time-worn  by  civilisation,  so  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  man's  labours,  how 
many  spots  there  are  which,  in  this 
wild  solitude,  might  well  be  supposed 
to  form  parts  of  Africa  or  distant 
America  I  The  day  broke  to  find  me 
still  wandering  along  these  dreary 
sand-hills,  but  to  my  great  delight 
two  church  towers,  about  a  league  off, 
showed  me  that  a  village  was  near ;  and 
thither  I  now  proceeded  to  bend  my 
steps. 

Afler  walking  about  a  mile  I  reached 
a  high  road,  which  evidently  led  to 
the  village ;  and  now  it  became  ncces- 
Bary  to  bethink  me  what  account  I 


should  give  of  myself,  and  how  explaia 
my  appearance  when  questioned,  as  I 
inevitably  should  be,  by  the  authori^ 
ties. 

My  drenched  and  shrunk-up  clothes 
and  my  way-worn  look  might  well 
have  warranted  the  story  of  a  ship- 
wreck, and  for  some  minutes  1  had 
almost  resolved  to  give  that  version  of 
my  calamity ;  but  I  was  so  weary  of 
the  vicissitudes  a  false  representation 
involved,  so  actually  tired  out  by  the 
labour  of  sustaining  a  part  that  was 
not  my  own,  that  I  determined  to 
take  no  heed  of  what  was  to  follow, 
and  leave  myself  to  the  chances  of 
destiny,  without  a  struggle  against 
them. 

Fortune,  thought  I,  has  never  been 
over  kind  to  me  when  I  did  my  best 
to  woo  her ;  let  me  see  if  a  little  in. 
difference  on  my  part  may  not  render 
her  more  graciously  disposed.  From 
some  peasants  on  their  way  to  market 
I  learned  that  the  village  was  called 
Lys,  and  was  on  the  high  road  to 
Montreuil.  At  all  events,  then,  I  was 
in  France,  which  was  almost  as  much 
my  country  as  England,  and  with 
even  so  much  did  I  rally  my  spirits 
and  encourage  my  hopes.  The  coun- 
try-people, with  their  pack  mules, 
stared  at  my  strange  appearance,  and 
evidently  wondered  what  manner  of 
man  I  might  be,  for  1  still  wore  my 
full-dress  suit ;  and  my  lace  ruffles  and 
sabot,  however  discoloured,  showed 
undeniable  signs  of  condition.  Many, 
however,  saluted  me  respectfully,  and 
touched  their  hats  as  to  one  of  rank 
above  their  own,  and  not  one  displayed 
anything  approaching  levity  or  a  jest 
at  my  singular  exterior.  It  might 
possibly  have  been  the  secluded  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  itself,  or  that  the 
recent  peace  with  England  had  brought 
about  the  change  ;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  neither  police  nor  gendarmerie 
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questioned  me  as  to  my  passport,  and 
1  strolled  into  the  first  cafe  that  pre- 
sented itself,  to  take  my  breakfast 
without  hindrance  or  impediment. 

While  I  enjoyed  my  meal,  I  amused 
myself  with  the  newspapers,  at  that 
time  filled  with  descriptions  of  festivi. 
ties  and  court  receptions,  at  which  the 
English  were  the  honoured  quests. 
Instead  of  the  accustomed  allusions  to 
insular  eccentricy,  awkwardness,  and 
boorish  unsociality,  there  were  nothing 
but  praises  of  English  frankness  and 
cordial  simplicity.  I  saw  that  the  Go- 
yemment,  for  doubtless  good  reasons 
of  its  own,  had  given  the  initiative  to 
this  new  estimation  of  my  countrymen, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  it,  I  repaired  to  the  Mairie, 
and  asked  to  see  the  "Maire."  In  a 
few  words,  I  told  him  that  I  had  laid 
a  heavy  wager  to  travel  up  to  Paris 
and  back  to  England  without  a  pass- 
port ;  that  I  had  made  this  foolish  bet 
at  a  dinner  party,  which  I  quitted  to 
accomplish  my  undertaking.  JMy  in- 
tention  had  been  to  have  landed  at 
Havre  ;  but,  by  ill  luck,  we  were 
driven  on  shore  to  the  uorth'ard,  and 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  ;  from 
which  having  saved  myself,  I  reached 
Lys,  destitute  of  everything,  save  a 
small  sum  of  money  I  carried  about 
me.  I  told  this  story  with  the  air  of 
one  who  really  felt  that  any  impedi. 
ment  to  so  harmless  a  pitjject  must  be 
impossible,  and  with  such  success,  that 
the  Maire  invited  me  into  his  drawing- 
room  to  repeat  my  tale  to  his  family, 
as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
len^vth  to  which  English  eccentricity 
could  go. 

My  manners,  the  facility  with  which 
I  spoke  Fixmcli,  my  calm  assunince  of 
not  recjuiring  any  other  aid  or  assist- 
ance than  tlie  friendly  oflices  of  the 
authorities,  so  gained  his  favour,  that 
he  promised  to  think  over  the  matter, 
and  give  nie  his  opinion  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1  asked  for  no  more.  I  wjis  not 
impatient  to  get  forwanl ;  and  at  that 
moment  the  little  grass- grown  streets 
and  alleys  of  Lys  were  «s  ])leasing  to 
me  as  the  most  fayhionablc  thorough, 
fares  of  a  great  city. 

He  did  not  send  for  me,  as  he  promis- 
cd,  on  the  following  morning.  A  second 
day  and  a  third  passed  over  with  the 
same  I'csults  ;  and  still  I  remained  loi- 
tering about  the  village,  and  making 
Hocinaintance  with  every  notable  mo- 
nument, from  its  quaint  old  church  to 


the  little  obelisk  in  the  marketpkce, 
commemorating  the  birthplace  of  its 
great  citizen,  the  architect  Mansard. 

I  had  by  this  time  formed  two  or 
three  slight  acquaintanceships  with  the 
townsfolk,  who,  although  living  on  a 
high  road  much  traversed  by  travellerSy 
were  a  simple-minded  and  maritime 
set  of  people.  The  little  routine  of 
this  quaint  old  spot  also  pleasecl  me ; 
and  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  should 
ask  nothing  better  from  fortune  than 
to  be  able  to  pass  my  life  and  end 
my  days  in  Lys.  Vast  numbers  of 
English  poured  daily  into  France  at 
this  time ;  and  it  was  one  of  my  chief 
amusements  to  sit  at  the  little  cafU  in 
front  of  the  "  poste,"  and  watch 
them  as  tliev  changed  horses.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  even  yet  our  country- 
men escape  from  what  would  appear  to 
be  the  almost  inevitable  blunders  of 
foreign  travel ;  but  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  these  mistakes  and  misapprehensions 
were  far  greater.  The  Continent  and 
its  languages  were  alike  new  to  them. 
National  peculiarities  were  all  more 
marked,  and  John  Bull  himself  less 
compliant  and  more  exacting  than  he 
now  is. 

As  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  day 
were,  however,  favourable  to  England^ 
and  as  Englishmen  were  renuurkable 
for  the  liberality  of  their  payments  for 
uU  services  rendered  them,  the  nation 
was  popular,  and  whatever  errors  or 
awkwardnesses  they  committed  were 
speedily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  I  was 
seated,  as  was  my  custom,  one  morn- 
ing, watching  the  tide  of  travellers  that 
rolled  by  unceasingly,  when  a  large 
travelling  carriage,  with  eight  horses 
and  a  mounted  courier  in  front,  drew 
up  at  the  <«  poste.*'  While  the  horses 
were  being  harnessed,  two  gentlemen 
descended,  and  crossing  the  "  Place," 
entered  the  cale.  One  was  a  large, 
full,  and  somewhat  handsome  man, 
with  that  florid  look  and  air  so  charac- 
teristic of  an  English  country  squire ; 
the  other  I  had  not  time  to  remark  ere 
he  came  up  to  me  and  said 

"JIappy  to  meet  you  again,  Mr. 
Carew ;  I  trust  you  don't  Ibrget 
me." 

It  was  Colonel  Canthorpc,  whom  I 
had  met  at  O'Kelly's  dinner-table. 

"  This  chance  meeting  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune/'  continued  he,  "  since  it 
enables  mo  to  pay  a  debt  I  owe 
you.  On  looking  over  my  memormn. 
dum-book,    I  discovered  I  had    lost 
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three  hundred,  and  not  two,  to  yon. 
Am  I  correct?" 

I  professed,  with  truth,  that  I  had 
no  recollection  of  the  matter,  nor  had 
anything  to  ^uide  me  to  its  memory. 

"  I  am  quite  positive  that  I'm  right, 
however,*'  said  he,  "and  you  must 
allow  me  to  acquit  myself  of  the  obli- 
gation. Who  is  your  banker  at  Paris?" 

I  had  to  say  that  so  many  years  had 
passed  over  since  I  was  there,  I  really 
had  not  thought  of  selecting  one. 

"But  you  are  going  on  thither?*' 
asked  he. 

'*  Yes,  in  a  day  or  two ;  that  is,  as 
soon  as  I  should  have  arranged  a  diffi- 
culty about  my  passport. " 

'*  If  that's  the  only  thing  that  detains 
you,"  said  he,  **  pray  accept  of  mine. 
In  travelling  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Fox, 
I  need  none." 

I  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  name, 
and  at  once  recognised,  by  the  resem- 
blance to  the  prints,  the  bluff  and 
manly  features  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

**  This  is  our  famous  whist  player. 
Fox,  Iklr.  Carew,"  said  Canthorpe, 
presenting  me,  and  the  other  rose  and 
received  me  most  courteously,  adding 
some  little  compliments  on  my  reputed 
skill  at  the  game. 

While  we  were  yet  talking,  their 
breakfast  made  its  appearance,  and  I 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  meal,  a 
politeness  which  I  accepted  of  readily, 
while  I  congratulated  myself  by  think- 
ing  that  up  to  this  time  at  least  O'Kelly 
hfi^  not  divulged  the  secret  of  my  for- 
mer station. 

The  conversation  turned  principally 
on  France  and  its  relations  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
great  parliamentary  leader  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  either  the  character  of 
the  people  or  of  those  who  ruled  them. 
He  seemed  willing  to  accept  all  the 

E resent  civil  overtures  as  guarantees  of 
istinc  and  cordial  friendship,  and  to 
regard,  as  antiquated  and  unworthy 
prejudices,  those  expressions  of  dis- 
trust to  which,  in  my  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  France,  I  occasionally 
gave  utterance. 

"  Mr.  Carew 's  whist  experiences,  I 
perceive,"  said  he,  "  are  not  his  guides 
m  politics.    He  will  not  trust  his  part- 


ner. 


*'  For  my  part,"  said  he,  good-hu- 
mouredly,  "I  think  having  fought 
against  each  other,  bravely  fought  — 
as  France  and  England  have  —  is  one 
of  the  very  best  elements  towards  a 
lasting  peace.  Each  must  by  this 
time  have  attained  to  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  other;  and  from  that  source 
alone  a  degree  of  respect  springs  up, 
fit  to  become  the  foundation  of  true 
friendship.  Your  theory  excludes  all 
notion  of  a  rivalrv,  sir." 

•'Rivalry  can  exist  only  between 
small  states  or  individuals.  Great 
countries  have  great  ambitions,  and 
these  are  usually  above  mere  rivalries." 

I  have  quoted,  word  for  word,  the 
expressions  he  made  use  of,  less  for 
any  importance  of  their  own  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  man  who  spoke  them. 
They  were,  as  I  afterwards  came  to 
know,  specimens  of  that  careless  habit 
of  talking  in  which  he  constantly  in- 
dulged, and  in  which  an  indolent  good- 
nature rather  swayed  him  than  the  use 
of  those  fine  faculties  of  judgment  he 
so  eminently  possessed.  My  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  France  and 
its  language  gave  me, certain  advan- 
tages in  our  discussion,  which  he  soon 
perceived,  and  he  questioned  me  closely 
about  the  people  and  their  national 
tendencies. 

Colonel  Canthorpe  came  twice  to 
announce  that  the  horses  were  ready, 
and  yet  still  Mr.  Fox  stood,  inquiring 
eagerly  into  points  of  which  he  confess- 
ed himself  quite  uninformed. 

**  How  glad  I  should  be,"  said  he, 
**  to  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
this  conversation.  Is  there  any  chance 
of  our  meeting  at  Paris  ?** 

I  owned  that  the  expression  of  his 
wish  on  the  subject  quite  decided  me 
to  go  there. 

«*  On  what  day,  then,  may  I  expect 
you  ?  —  shall  we  say  Saturday,  and  at 
dinner?" 

"Most  willingly,*'  said  I,  **  if  I  can 
accomplish  it." 

*'  As  to  the  passport,  nothing  easier," 
said  Canthorpe.  **This  is  mine  —  it 
is  pcrfectljr  regular  —  requires  no  vise  ; 
and  once  in  Paris,  my  friend  here  will 
obtain    one    for  you    in   your    own 


name.'* 
"  Just 


"There  is  this  difference,**  said  I, 
"  that  in  whist  you  sit  opposite  to  your 
ally :  in  politics,  as  in  war,  your  m-o- 
vis  b  your  enemy.**" 


so,"  sdd  Fox,  shaking  my 
hand  cordially ;  and  repeating  "  Sa- 
turday—  Quulac's  Hotel,'*  away  he 
went,  leaving  me  almost  incredu- 
lous of  all  I  had  seen  and  been  say- 
ing. 
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Solomon  has  recorded  the  literary  ac- 
tivity of  his  own  time  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclosiastes — "Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end  ;**  and  surely,  if  the 
wise  King  of  Israel  were  a  denizen  of 
our  days,  and  a  student  of  the  multi- 
farious  lore  published  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  miglit,  with  additional  em- 
phasis, have  pronounced  his  dispara^- 
nig  verdict,  **  nmch  study  is  a  weari- 
ness of  the  ilesh." 

An  author  himself,  the  monarch  had 
litfh;  sympathy  for  the  amour  propre 
of  })is  brother-authors.  If  iie  thus 
chafes  at  a  ))eriod  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, when  that  fearful  enjrine  in  the 
multiplication  of  books — the  jjrinting- 
prchs — wa^  unknown,  what  would  have 
been  his  exclamation,  could  he  have 
surveyed  the  herculean  labours  which 
now  devolve  on  writers,  printers,  and 
publishers,  and  which  often  press  so 
very  heavily  on  the  jaded  readers  of 
new  works  ?  'I'he  duration  of  human 
life  has  not  been  extended  since  the 
time  of  Solomon ;  and  yet  a  well-in- 
formed person  has,  at  the  present  time, 
to  make  himself  nuistcr  of  a  multitude 
of  books*,  ever  teeming  from  the  press, 
to  which  tlie  three  thousiind  j)roverbs, 
and  one  thousand  and  iive  songs  of  the 
literary  monarch,  must  be  reganled  as 
a  mere  bagatelle. 

In  no  department  of  literature  has 
the  press  been  of  late  more  prolific 
than  in  the  issue  of  innumerable  books 
of  instruction  and  amusement  for  the 
young.  Our  children  aixi  no  longer 
dependent  for  entertainment  on  the 
accurate  memories  or  stor}-tellin<j  ta- 
lents of  their  parents  and  nurses.  Nur- 
sery rhymi^j'.  household  stories,  tales  of 
woii'lrr,  fairy  lore,  narratives  of  ad- 
venture, and  simple  stories,  aboimd  on 
uU  .-idfS ;  dfsigued  to  amuse  and  im- 
press their  craving  imaginations,  even 
before  the  age  whi*n  regular  book- 
studit's  >houM  fairly  comnu-ncc.  Autl 
then,  what  an  enilless  proviMon  for 
teaching;  all  and  every  branch  of  edu- 
cat  lull  with  the  least  i>o;>ible  ex]M*ndi- 
ture  (>f  lalxmr  and  trouble!  l»ut  on 
tliii  alnnist  inexhaustible   subject  we 


shall  not  now  enter,  attractivo  though 
it  be  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rising  generation.  On  the 
present  occasion,  our  pleasant  task  is 
with  the  lighter,  but  surely  not  less 
important  class,  of  pleasure-books  for 
children. 

Children's  books !  AVhat  a  world  of 
cheerful  associations  the  very  name 
conjures  up  1  Long  years  of  care  va- 
nish from  the  memoiy  ;  early  impres- 
sions are  vividly  recallcil.  Through  the 
magic  might  of  associations  thus  awak- 
ened, we  re-enter  the  paradise  that 
"lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,**  and 
become  oblivious  of  the  wilderness 
through  which  we  have  since  wandered. 
"We  are  not,  to  this  day,  "  unused  to 
the  melting  mood,"  when  we  re-peruse 
stories  which  touched  our  heart  in 
childhood — 

*'  Our  eyes  are  (Hm  with  childiih  teftin. 
Our  hvarti  are  idly  ftirrid  ; 
For  the  tame  pound  if  in  our  e«n 
Which  in  thuM  dayi  we  heard.'* 

And  we  rejoice  to  record,  that  our 
mirthful  mood  is  scarcely  less  readily 
rekindled  than  it  was  in  that  halcyon 
time  when  our  years  were  few,  un- 
clouded by  those  shadows  which  ob- 
scure the  glorious  light  of  childhood» 
until  the  splendid  vision  of  our  early 
imagination  fades,  with  advancing 
years,  "into  the  light  of  common  day." 
And  yet,  how  ample  are  the  compen- 
sations accorded  to  us !  How  CTate- 
fullv  should  wo  remember,  that  if  the 
tender  vertlure  of  the  spring  be  over, 
its  hopeful  buds  may  expand  into  the 
richer  foliage  of  summer,  and  again 
into  the  golden  fruitage  aud  full  i>er- 
fection  of  the  ri{)er  autumn.  Even 
frosty  winter  has  its  peculiar  charms— 

■*  Thoii)z1i  IvM  lovely  In  hi-i  twillfrht  (Irett, 
Thcrv'H  more  of  livaven'f  pure  team  about  bcr 
uou." 

But  the  children's  books  on  our  table 
recall  us  again  to  the  early  spring ;  aud, 
with  something  of  the  trustfulness  of 
youth,  we  take  up  the  first  that  meets 
our  extended  hand. 

*'  A  Children's  Summer;"*  a  scries 
(if  ex4ui:jite   etchings,    illustrated   in 


•  '•  A  CUiMivirs  Siumnor.**     Elevtn  Ktchings  on  Stnl,  hj-  K,  V.  B.     Iliustrated  in  proM 
aud  rliyine,  by  M.  L.  B.  and  W.  ftL  C.     London :  Addoy  and  Co.     Ib63. 
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prose  and  verse  —  in  every  sense  a 
most  poetic  book.  Five  little  cousins 
spend  a  summer  together  in  the  coun. 
try.  They  angle  in  the  brook.  They 
tempt  its  waters  in  a  tiny  bark ;  and 
the  chubby  forms  of  the  dear,  dimpled 
little  ones,  emerge  froiu  the  top  of  the 
hayrick;  and  are  again,  in  another 
most  graceful  drawing,  pictured  in  a 
wood,  crossing,  on  the  stepping-stones, 
a  shallow  streamlet.  In  the  dim  vis- 
tas of  the  wood,  the  outlined  forms  of 
ministering  spirits — beings  who  ''  walk 
the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep" —  are  imaged  by 
the  artist.  Here  are  two  of  the  ten 
stanzas  which  accompany  and  illustrate 
the  engraving : — 

"  Step  boldly  'mid  the  foxglove  and  the  fern, 
And  kiss  the  vermeil  lips  of  sylvan  rose ; 
And  hear  the  warble  of  the  trippings  bum, 
lliat  sings  amid  the  foxglove  and  the  feni, 
And  sobs  among  the  pebbles  as  it  flows. 

"  Wade  where  the  reeds  and  yellow  flags 
are  seen, 
And  mossy  stones,  a  fairy  bridge,  are  laid ; 
Bat  cease !  for  gilding  the  tall  flowers  be- 
tween, 
The  plajrmates  of  the  angels,  glad,  serene, 
Chase  the  long  smibeama  flying  down  the 
glade." 

Is  not  all  this  very  gracefully  imagin- 
ed? With  one  other  poem,  a  sonnet — on 
the  children  reading — we  must  close 
this  charming  book.  We  select  it  as 
bearing  not  remotely  on  our  present 
subject : — 

"  Few  books  our  children  have,  and  need  but 

few, 
For  they  are  papils  of  the  birds  and  bees ; 
They  read  old  stones  in  the  stars  and  trees, 
And  watch  the  clouds  when  April  skies  are 

blae; 
Or  sing  and  dance  upon  the  daisied  leas, 
Or  gather  diamonds  in  the  morning  dew. 
Few  books  are  theirs ;  but  lo !   the  playful 

breeze 
Still  hides  and  flutters  in  the  leaves  of  two ; 
Slaves  of  the  lamp  and  ring  I  more  wonders 

please 


Their  fancy  than  the  young  Aladdin  knew ; 
While  far,  far  oflf,  across  those  slumbering 

seas, 
They  glide  with  Crusoe  in  his  frail  canoe. 
Such  simple  lore  with  childhood  best  agrees ; 
Once  wisest  men  believed  the  fairies  true." 

Our  next  book,  "  The  Village 
Queen,*'*  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
child's  book.  It  is  a  love  story,  adorned 
with  coloured  drawings,  tastefully  exe- 
cuted. 

We  pass  over  with  equal  brevity  the 
illustrated  **  Adventures  of  a  Bear,"t 
and  its  companion  work,  just  issued 
from  the  press,  the  "  Adventures  of 
a  Dog,"t  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
on  "The  Story  of  Reynard  the  Fox,"§ 
which  we  find  copiously  illustrated  by 
a  German  artist.  The  drawings  are 
full  of  character.  The  book  itself, 
though  its  satire  is  too  delicate  for 
very  young  readers,  is  one  in  which 
children  of  an  older  growth  may  well 
find  pastime.  Its  humour  is  genuine, 
and  its  satire  pointed  and  caustic. 
Carlyle,  speaking  of  its  world-wide 
celebrity,  says,  that  the  story  of  "Rey- 
nard the  Fox  "  "has  been  lectured  on 
in  universties,  quoted  in  imperial  coun- 
cil-halls ;  has  lain  on  the  toilets  of 
princes,  and  been  thumbed  to  pieces 
on  the  benches  of  artisans."  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  its  popularity,  when  we 
peruse  the  mirthful  history  of  the  wily 
fox. 

The  lion,  monarch  of  all  beasts, 
holds  his  court,  designing  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  wide  dominions.  His 
great  feudatories.  Bruin  the  Bear,  Ise- 
grim  theAVolf,  Pard  the  Leopard,  Gre- 
vincas  the  Badger,  and  Springer  the 
Hound,  attend  the  summons  of  their 
royal  master.  But  one  of  the  "  most 
sagacious  barons  of  the  kingdom," 
from  obvious  reasons  of  a  prudential 
nature,  remains  in  his  fortalice  on  pre- 
tence of  illness.  Reynard  the  Fox  is 
not  without  his  prototypes  among  man- 
kind. "  While  he  pretended  to  live 
only  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal. 


•  "  The  Village  Queen  ;  or,  a  Summer  in  the  Countr}'."  By  Thomas  Miller.  With  water- 
colour  drawings,  by  Edward  Wehnert,  John  Absolon,  William  Lee,  and  Harrison  Weir. 
London  :  Addey  and  Co.     1852. 

t  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Bear."  By  Alfred  Elwes.  With  nine  illustrations,  by  Harrison 
Weir.     London  :  Addey  and  Co.     1853. 

X  "The  Adventures  of  a  Dog,  and  a  good  Dog  too."  By  Alfred  Elwes.  With  eight  illus- 
trations by  Harrison  Weir.     London  :  Addey  and  Co.     1854. 

§  **  The  Story  of  Reynard  the  Fox."  A  new  version,  by  David  Vedder.  Illustrated  by 
Gostav  Cadtod.    London :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.     Dublin :  James  M^Glashan. 
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and  the  honour  of  his  master^  sclf-in. 
terest  was  his  ruling  passion.*' 

The  malversations  of  tlio  treacher- 
ous Fox  arc  reported  to  the  ears  of  ma- 
jesty.  An  inquiry  is  instituted,  which 
fully  establishes  the  truth  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  favourite.  Rey- 
nard is  condemned  to  death,  but  oy 
his  ingenious  pleading  escapes  the  dire 
penalty,  and  in  his  turn,  triumphs  over 
nis  foes.  He  is  victor  in  a  judicial 
combat  with  Sir  Isegrim  the  VVolf,  of 
which  the  court  have  been  spectators  ; 
and,  on  his  triumph,  '<a  thousand 
friends,  whose  names  he  had  never 
heard  of  before,  thronged  round  him 
with  fulsome  congratulations."  The 
king  entrusts  to  him  the  great  seal, 
but  the  lord  high  chancellor,  forgetful 
of  his  past  experience,  cannot  refrain 
from  the  peculating  sins  of  his  youth. 
He  is  detected,  and  drops  from  the 
zenith  of  power  and  influence  into  exile 
and  ignominy.  His  recorded  character 
might  bear  application  verbatim  to  one 
who  held  a  similar  position  among  men 
to  that  assigned  to  the  fox  among 
beasts ;  whose  genius  was  transcendant, 
but  whose  moral  sense  was  quite  as 
oblique  as  that  of  Reynard. 

The  date  of  this  mirthful  composi- 
tion has  been  much  controverted :  the 
name  of  the  real  author  is  yet  a  vexata 

fuestio.  One  copy  of  the  edition  of 
iubeck,  1498,  is  still  in  existence.  It 
purports  to  be  rendered  into  German 
from  the  Walloon  and  French  lan- 
guages, by  Hinrek  van  Alkmcr,  tutor 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Earlier 
editions  than  that  of  1498  are,  how. 
ever,  extant:  one  in  English,  printed 
by  Caxton,  in  1481,  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  "  I  have  not 
added  ne  mynnshed,  but  have  followed 
as  nyghe  as  I  can  my  coT)ye  whych  was 
in  Dutclie,  and  by  me,  Willm  Caxton, 
translated  into  this  rude  and  sample 
Englyssh  in  the  Abbey  of  Westmmster, 
and  fynnyshed  the  vi.  dayo  of  Juyn, 
the  vere  of  our  Ix)Td  1481,  the  21  yere 
of  the  regno  of  Kynge  Edward  the 
iiijth,*'  ad«ls  the  great  typographer. 

This  copy  of  "Reynard  the  Fox" 
in  the  British  Museum  is  curious  as  a 
specimen  of  printing,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy. Now  this  very  book  affords  a 
splendid  samjile  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  art  has  been  brought  by  mo- 
dems. The  engravin^js  which  illus- 
trate the  volume,  have  iKjen  submitted 
fur  inspection  in  the  Fine  Arts  Court 
of  the  Dublin  Industrial  Exliibilion^ 


where  they  appeared  as  samples  of 
lithographic  effect.  We  were  amused 
at  observing  the  ''Impeachment,"  the 
"Stratagem,"  and  the  "Triumphs"  of 
Re}'nar£  side  by  side  with  the  paint- 
ings of  Rembrandt,  and  other  chefi- 
d^ceuvre  of  art  which  so  lately  adorned 
this  department  of  the  Darganeum. 

Many  conscientious  parents  hesitate 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  children 
works  of  mere  fiction,  calculated  only 
to  amuse  the  imagination ;  and  object 
alike  to  fairy  lore,  fable,  and  fictitious 
narrative.  We  concur  with  such,  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  stimulating  mental 
diet  is  as  injurious  to  the  intellect,  as 
stimulating  food  alone  would  be  to  the 
bodily  hexuth  of  a  young  person.  Yet, 
because  we  may  properly  object  to 
fruits  and  confections  as  a  sole  dietaiy^ 
we  do  not  rigidly  doom  our  children  to 
repasts  of  bread  and  water.  To  the 
simple  food,  best  suited  to  their  years^ 
we  wisely  add  a  limited  supply  of  a 
more  nourishing  and  of  a  more  palat- 
able kind.  To  the  strong  meat  of 
knowledge  and  information,  we  would 
never  object  to  add  a  varied  dessert  of 
fully  ripe  and  carefully  selected  fruits 
from  the  garden  of  the  imagination. 
Children  do  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  fairies,  or  of  genii,  nor  in  the  con- 
versational powers  of  the  ox  or  the 
ass,  beyond  the  period  of  life  when 
these  enchanting  delusions  are  innocent 
and  harmless.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  "HomeEducation^** 
observes  that— 

"  The  direct,  or  proper  use  of  the  fable,  or 
apologue,  has  reference  to  the  sense  of  ana- 
logy, when  it  involves  some  moral  or  poli- 
tical sentiment  or  principle  of  conduct,**  and 
would  seek  in  this  department  of  literature 
for  "  a  mild  stimulus  to  the  mind,  arising  from 
the  whimsical  alliance  of  human  sentiments 
and  modes  of  action,  with  the  habits  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  inferior  orders. 
To  listen  to  the  fux  and  the  crow  in  jMrley ; 
or  the  wolf  and  the  crane,  or  the  lion  and 
the  ass ;  and  each  adhering  with  dramatic 
propriety  to  its  actual  propensities,  wMW 
it  [tcrsonates  an  analogous  human  character, 
excites  a  pleasurable  surprise,  and  quickens 
that  sense  of  analog*  inrhich  leads  on,  insen- 
sibly, towards  abstraction  and  reasoning. . . . 
Tlie  first  stirring  of  intellectuality  in  a  peo- 
ple, OS  thoy  emerge  fruni  barbarism,  shows 
itMi\{  by  catching  at  these  same  analogies ; 
and  whnt  is  true  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy, 
is  true  of  childhood  itself;  for  the  mind  no 
sooner  opens  than  It  seizes  upon  those  very 
resembbnceji,  and  uourisLcs  itcelf  with 
thcuu" 
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This  most  admirable  and  philosophic 
writer,  whose  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  parent,  while  treating 
of  the  culture  of  the  conceptive  fa« 
colty,  particularly  eulogises ''  Kobinson 
Crusoe,"  as  "a  work  the  most  pro- 
per imaginable  for  supplying  a  mild, 
salubrious,  and  yet  vivid  excitement 
to  the  conceptive  faculty ;"  and  adds, 
that  it  has  so  quickened  it  *'  in  hun. 
dreds  and  thousands  of  instiinces 
as  to  have  greatly  vivified  the  Eu- 
ropean mind,  and  to  have  animated 
the  literature  of  our  own,  and  other 
countries,  since  its  universal  diffusion." 

Thus  strengthened  in  our  own  views, 
by  the  approval  of  so  sound  a  writer, 
we  shall  mtroduce  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  our  juvenile  readers  the  de- 
lightful Fairy  Tales  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,*  which  have  been  rendered 
from  the  original  Danish,  for  the  delec- 
tation of  British  youth.  These  are 
pure,  beautiful,  and  full  of  the  most 
tender  sympathy  for  nature  and  for 
humanity.  The  little  one  who  knows 
and  loves  these  fairy  tales,  is  likely  to  be 
made,  by  their  perusal,  a  wiser  and  be- 
nigner  man  or  woman,  as  well  as  a  hap- 
pier child  for  the  time  being.  Here  is 
a  short  but  pleasing  one,  for  boys  and 
girls:— 

"  Listen  to  my  story ! 

"  In  the  country,  close  by  the  road-side, 
there  stands  a  summer-house  —  you  must 
certainly  have  seen  it.  In  front;  is  a  little 
garden  full  of  flowers,  enclosed  by  white 
paluigs ;  and  on  a  bank  outside  the  palings 
there  grew,  amidst  the  freshest  green  grass, 
a  little  daisy.  The  sun  shone  as  brightly 
and  warmly  upon  the  daisy  as  upon  the 
splendid  large  flowers  within  the  garden,  and 
therefore  it  grew  hourly,  so  that  one  morning 
it  stood  fully  open  with  its  delicate  white 
gleaming  leaves,  which  like  rays  surrounded 
the  little  yellow  sun  in  their  centre. 

"  It  never  occurred  to  the  little  flower  that 
no  one  saw  her,  hidden  as  she  was  among 
the  grass ;  she  was  quite  contented ;  she 
turned  towards  the  warm  sun,  looked  at  it, 
and  listened  to  the  lark  who  was  singing  in 
the  air. 

"  The  daisy  was  as  happy  as  if  it  were 
the  day  of  some  high  festivail,  and  yet  it  was 
only  Monday.  The  children  were  at  school ; 
and  whilst  they  sat  upon  their  forms,  and 
learned  their  lessons,  tlie  little  flower  upon 
her  green  stalk  learned  from  the  warm  sun, 
and  everything  around  her,  how  good  God 
IS.    Meanwhile   the    little   lark   expressed 


dearly  and  beautifully  all  she  felt  in  silence ! 
—  And  the  flower  looked  up  with  a  soit  of 
reverence  to  the  happy  bird  who  could  fly 
and  sing;  it  did  not  distress  her  that  sIm 
could  nut  do  the  same.  *  I  can  see  and  lis- 
ten,* thought  she ;  *  the  sun  shines  on  me, 
and  the  wind  kisses  me.  Oh !  how  richly 
am  I  blessed.' 

"  There  stood  within  the  palings  several 
grand,  stifle-looking  flowers;  the  less  fra- 
grance they  had,  the  more  airs  they  gave 
themselves.  The  peonies  puffed  themselves 
out  in  order  to  make  themselves  larger  than 
the  roses.  The  tulips  had  the  gayest  colours 
of  all ;  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and 
held  themselves  as  straight  as  a  candle  that 
they  might  be  the  better  seen.  They  took 
no  notice  at  all  of  the  little  flower  outside 
the  palings;  but  she  looked  all  the  more 
upon  them,  thinking,  '  how  rich  and  beauti- 
ful they  are !  Yes,  that  noble  bird  will  surely 
fly  down  and  visit  them.  How  happy  am 
I,  who  live  so  near  them  and  can  see  their 
beauty  !*  Just  at  that  moment,  *  quirrevit  I' 
the  lark  did  fly  down,  but  be  came  not  to 
the  peonies  or  the  tulips :  no,  he  flew  down 
to  the  poor  little  daisy  in  the  grass,  who  was 
almost  frightened  from  pure  joy,  and  knew 
not  what  to  think,  she  was  so  surprised. 

"  The  little  bird  hopped  about,  and  sang, 
*0h,  how  soft  is  this  grass!  and  what  a 
sweet  little  flower  blooms  here,  with  its 
golden  heart,  and  silver  garment !'  for  the 
yellow  centre  of  the  daisy  looked  just  like 
gold,  and  the  little  petals  around  gleamed 
silver  white. 

"How  happy  the  little  daisy  was!  no 
one  can  imagine  how  happy.  The  bird  kiss- 
ed her  with  his  beak,  sang  to  her,  and  then 
flew  up  again  into  the  blue  sky.  It  was  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  ere  the  flower  reco- 
vered herself.  Half  asham^,  and  yet  com- 
pletely happy,  she  looked  at  the  flowers  in 
the  garden ;  they  must  certainly  be  aware 
of  the  honour  and  happiness  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  her,  they  must  know  how 
delighted  she  was.  Bnt  the  tulips  held 
themselves  twice  as  stiff*  as  before,  and  their 
faces  grew  quite  red  with  anger ;  as  to  the 
thick- headed  peonies,  it  was  indeed  well  that 
they  could  not  speak,  or  the  little  daisy 
would  have  heard  something  not  very  plea- 
sant. The  poor  little  flower  could  see  well 
that  they  were  in  an  ill-humour,  and  she 
was  much  grieved  at  it.  Soon  after,  a  girl 
came  into  the  garden  with  a  knife  sharp  and 
bright ;  she  went  up  to  the  tulips  and  cut 
off  one  after  another.  •  Ugh !  that  is  hor- 
rible,* sighed  the  daisy  ;  *  it  is  now  oil  over 
with  them.*  The  girl  then  went  away  with 
the  tulips.  How  glad  was  the  daisy  that 
she  grew  in  the  grass  outside  the  palings, 
and  was  a  despised  little  flower !  She  ^It 
really  thankful ;  and  when  the  sun  set,  she 


*  "  Tales  and  Fairy  Stories.**  By  H.  C.  Andersen.    Translated  by  Madame  de  Chotelain. 
Illustrated  by  Henry  Warren.    London :  G.  Routledge,  and  Ck>.    1852. 
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folded  her  leaves,  wont  to  8lce]>,  and  dreamed 
all  ni^Iit  of  the  sun  and  the  ])eautiful  bird. 

"  The  next  morning,  when  our  little  flower, 
fresh  and  cheerful,  again  spread  out  all  her 
white  leaves  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  clear 
blue  air,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  bird ; 
but  he  sung  so  mournfully.  Alas !  the  poor 
lark  had  good  reason  for  sorrow ;  he  had 
been  caught,  and  put  into  a  cage  close  by 
the  ojjen  window.  He  sang  of  the  joys  of 
a  free  and  unrestrahied  flij^ht ;  he  sang  of 
tho  young  green  com  in  the  lields,  and  of 
the  ]>kasurc  of  lH>ing  bonie  up  by  his  wings 
in  the  ojien  air.  The  poor  bird  was  certainly 
vcr>-  unhappy,  ho  sat  a  prisoner  in  his  nar- 
row cage  1 

"  The  little  daisy  would  so  willingly  have 
helped  him,  but  how  could  she  ?  Ah,  that 
site  knew  not,  she  quite  forgot  how  beautiful 
was  all  an)und  her,  bow  warmly  the  sun 
ahone,  how  pretty  and  white  were  her  leaves. 
AlaH  !  she  could  only  think  of  the  imprison- 
ed bird — whom  it  wjis  not  in  her  iK)wor  to 
help.  All  at  once,  two  little  boys  caiiu;  out  of 
the  gardi-n  ;  one  of  them  had  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  as  large  and  as  sharp  as  that  with 
which  the  ^irl  had  cut  tho  tulips,  lliey 
went  up  straight  to  the  little  diiisy,  who 
could  not  imagine  what  thev  wanted. 

"  '  Hen*  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for 
the  lark,'  said  one  of  the  boys:  and  he  U'gan 
to  cut  doi'p  all  rouud  the  dai-y,  leaving  her 
in  the  ctiitro. 

''  Tfar  out  the  flower,'  said  the  other  boy; 
and    the  little  dai.sv  trembled  all  over  for 

ft 

fear;  fnr  she  knew  that  if  she  were  torn  <mt 
alio  would  (lie,  and  she  wished  po  much  to 
live,  as  she  wa<i  to  be  put  into  the  cage  with 
the  ini])risoned  lark. 

*'  'No,  h«av('  it  ulonel'  sai<l  the  first,  '  it 
looks  Ml  pretty ;'  and  t^o  it  was  left  alone, 
and  was  put  into  the  lark's  cage. 

*'  Ihit  the  poor  bird  loudly  lamented  tho 
loss  of  his  frecilom,  and  beat  hia  wini^s 
against  the  iron  bars  of  his  cage;  a\A  the 
little  flower  (*ouId  not  sp<.>ak,  could  not  i^ay 
a  f>ingle  word  (>f  comfort  to  him,  much  as 
nhc  wished  to  do  h(k  Thus  passed  the  whole 
morning. 

"  *  Tliere  is  no  water  here  I'  sang  the  cip- 
tivc  lark ;  they  have  all  gone  out  and  for- 
gotten me;  not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink! 
iny  throat  is  dr^'  and  burning!  there  is  Are 
nn<l  ice  within  me,  and  the  air  is  so  hea\7  ! 
Alas !  I  must  die,  1  must  leave  the  warm 
sunshine,  the  fresli  gn'en  trees,  and  all  the 
bt>autiful  tilings  which  God  has  created !' 
And  then  he  [)terc«.>d  his  beak  into  the  cool 
grass,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  a  little — 
and  his  eye  fell  u|>on  the  daisy,  and  the  bird 
bowjtl  to  h(  r,  antl  said,  '  Thou  t«x>  wilt  wi- 
ther hi  R%  thou  i>oor  little  flower !  They 
have  given  me  thee,  and  the  ]nwe  of  grien 
armnd  tlure,  iiHtead  of  the  wlh»le  worKl 
which  I  |Hisses>c<l  bclorc  I  Every  little  bhade 
of  grass  is  to  be  to  me  a  green  trtc,  thy  every 
whito  |»eial,  a  frajirant  flower !  Alas !  thou 
onlv  rcmindest  me  of  what  I  have  loet.' 


" '  Oh !  that  I  could  comfort  him  !*  thonght 
the  daisy ;  but  she  could  not  move  a  single 
petal,  yet  the  fragrance  whk?h  came  from  her 
delicate  bl(»ssom  was  stronger  than  is  nsual 
with  this  flower;  the  bird  noticed  it,  and 
although  panting  with  thirst,  he  tore  the 
green  blades  in  very  anguish,  he  did  not 
touch  the  flower. 

"  It  was  cvem'ng,  and  yet  no  one  came  to 
bring  the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water;  he 
stretched  out  his  slender  wings,  and  shook 
them  convulsively — his  song  was  a  moum- 
fid  wail — his  little  head  bent  towards  the 
flower,  and  the  bird's  heart  broke  from 
thirst  and  desire.  The  flower  could  not  now 
as  on  the  preceding  evening  fold  together 
her  leaves,  and  sleep;  sad  and  sick  she 
drooped  to  the  ground. 

"Tlie  boys  did  not  come  till  the  next 
morning ;  and  when  they  saw  the  bird  was 
dead  they  wept  bitterly.  They  dug  a  pretty 
grave,  which  tliey  adorned  with  flower  pe- 
tals ;  the  bird's  cor[)so  was  put  into  a  pretty 
red  l)ox ;  royally  was  the  poor  bird  buried ! 
— Whilst  he  yet  lived  and  sang  they  forgot 
him,  left  him  suflTcring  in  his  cage,  and  now 
ho  was  highly  honoured  and  bitterly  be- 
wailed. 

"  Hut  the  piece  of  turf  with  the  daisy  in 
it  was  thrown  out  into  the  street ;  no  one 
thought  of  her  who  had  felt  most  for  the 
little  bird,  and  who  had  so  much  wished  to 
comfort  him."— pp.  128-188. 

We  select  another  for  older  people. 
Children  would  scarcely  comprehend 
the  mystery  couched  in  it;  yot  the 
"Story  of  a  Mother "  will  teach,  per- 
chance, a  heart's  lesson,  which  mothera 
may  i)onder  over,  and  bo  the  better 
for  its  teaching: — 

"  A  mother  sat  watching  her  little  child ; 
she  was  so  sad,  so  afraid  lest  it  should  die. 
For  the  child  was  very  i>ale ;  Its  cyva  had 
clojicd ;  its  breathing  was  faint ;  and  every 
now  and  then  it  fetched  a  deep  high,  and  the 
mother's  face  grew  sadder  and  sadder  as  she 
watched  the  little  tiny  creature. 

*'  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
poor  old  man,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  horse- 
clotli,  came  in.  lie  had  need  of  warm  cloth- 
ing, for  it  was  a  cold  winter's  night;  the 
ground  outside  the  house  was  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  keen  and 
cutting  into  tlie  wanderer's  face. 

"  And  as  the  old  man  was  shivering  v  ith 
cold,  and  the  little  child  seemed  just  at  that 
moment  to  have  fallen  asleep,  the  mother 
rose  up  and  fetched  some  beer  In  a  little  pot, 
I>lacing  it  ir.sido  the  stove  to  warm  it  for 
her  guest.  And  the  old  man  sat  rocking  the 
cradle  ;  and  the  mother  sat  down  ou  a  chair 
lM>>ide  him,  still  gazing  on  her  sick  child, 
listening  anxiously  to  its  hard  breathing,  and 
holding  its  tiny  hand. 

"<I  shall  keep  him,  do  not  you  tbiokM?* 
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she  inqaired.  'God  is  good,  He  will  not 
take  my  darling  away  from  me  */ 

"  And  tlie  old  man — it  was  Death  himself 
—bowed  his  head  so  strangely,  you  could 
not  tell  whether  he  meant  to  say  *  yes  *  or 
*  no.'  And  the  mother  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  tears  streamed  over  her  cheeks.  She 
felt  her  head  growing  so  heavy,  for  three 
whole  days  ami  nights  she  had  not  closed 
her  eyes,  and  now  she  slept — but  only  for  a 
minute  ;  presently  she  started  up,  shivering 
with  cold.  *  What  is  tliis  T  she  exclaimed, 
and  she  looked  around  her.  The  old  man 
was  gone,  and  her  little  child  was  gone  ;  he 
had  taken  it  with  him.  And  yonder,  in  the 
comer,  the  old  clock  ticked  and  ticked ;  flie 
heavy  leaden  pendulum  swung  lower  and 
lower,  till  at  last  it  fell  on  the  iloor,  and  then 
the  clock  stood  still  also. 

"  But  the  poor  bereaved  mother  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  and  cried  for  her  child. 

"  Outside,  amidst  the  snow,  there  sat  a 
woman,  clad  in  long  black  garments,  who 
Faid,  *  Death  has  been  in  thy  room  ;  I  saw 
him  hurry  out  of  it  with  thy  little  child  ;  he 
strides  along  more  swiftly  than  the  wind, 
and  never  brings  back  anything  that  he  has 
taken  away !' 

"  *  Only  tell  me  which  way  he  has  gone  ?' 
entreated  the  mother.  *  TeJl  me  the  way, 
and  I  will  find  him.' 

"  '  I  know  the  way,'  replied  the  woman  in 
black  robes;  'but  before  I  show  it  thee, 
thou  must  first  sing  to  me  all  the  songs  thou 
hast  ever  sung  to  thy  child.  I  am  Night, 
and  I  love  these  songs,  1  have  heard  thee  sing 
them  many  a  time,  and  have  counted  the 
tears  thou  bast  shed  whilst  singing  them.' 

"  *  I  will  sing  them  all,  ever)'  one !'  said 
the  mother ;  '  but  do  not  keep  me  now,  let 
me  hasten  after  Death,  let  me  recover  my 
child  r 

'•  But  Night  made  no  reply  ;  there  she  sat, 
mute  and  unrelenting.  Then  the  mother 
began  to  sing,  weeping  and  vrringiug  her 
hands  the  while.  Many  were  the  songs  siie 
sung,  but  many  more  were  the  tears  she 
wept !  And  at  last  Night  saiil,  '  Turn  to  the 
right,  and  go  through  the  dark  tir-grove,  for 
thither  did  Death  wend  his  way  with  thy 
child.' 

"  But  deep  within  the  grove  several  roads 
crossed,  and  the  i)Oor  woman  knew  not  in 
which  direction  she  should  turn.  Here  grew 
a  thorn -bush,  without  leaves  or  flowers,  for 
it  was  winter,  and  icicles  clung  to  the  bare 
branches. 

"  *  Oh !  tell  me,  hast  thou  not  seen  Death 
pass  by,  bearing  my  little  child  with  him  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  I  have,'  was  the  Thorn-tree's  re- 
ply ;  *  but  I  will  not  tell  thee  which  way  he 
has  gone,  unless  thou  wilt  first  warm  me  at 
thy  bosom.  I  am  freezing  to  death  in  this 
place — 1  am  turning  into  ice.' 

"  And  she  pressed  the  Thorn-bush  to  her 
breast  so  closely  as  to  melt  all  the  icicles. 
And  the  thorns  pierced  into  her  flesh,  and 
the  blood  flowed  in  laige  drops.    But  the 


Thorn-bush  shot  forth  fresh  gr^en  leaves, 
and  was  crowned  with  flowers  in  that  same 
bitter-cold  winter's  night ;  —  so  warm  is  the 
heart  of  a  sorrowing  mother !  And  the 
Thorn-bush  told  her  which  path  she  must 
take. 

"  And  the  path  brought  her  on  to  the  shore 
of  a  large  lake,  where  neither  ship  nor  boat 
was  to  be  seen.  The  lake  was  not  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear  her  weight,  not  shallow 
enough  to  l>e  waded  througli,  and  yet  cross 
it  she  must,  if  she  would  recover  her  child. 
So  she  lay  down,  thinking  to  drink  the  lake 
dry.  That  was  quite  impo&sible  for  one  hu- 
man being  to  do,  but  the  poor  unhappy 
mother  imagined  tiiat  pei  chance  a  miracle 
might  come  to  pass. 

"  '  No,  that  will  never  do  I'  said  the  Lake. 
*  Rather  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some 
agreement.  I  love  to  collect  pearls,  and 
never  have  I  seen  any  so  bright  as  thine 
eyes ;  if  thou  wilt  weep  them  into  my  bo- 
som, I  will  bear  thee  over  to  the  vast  con- 
servatory where  Death  dwells,  and  tends  his 
trees  and  flowers  —  each  one  of  them  a  hu- 
man life.' 

"  '  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  get  to 
my  child  1'  cried  the  mother.  And  she  wept 
yet  again,  and  her  eyes  fell  down  into  the 
lake,  and  became  two  brilliant  pearls.  And 
the  lake  received  her,  and  its  bosom  heaved 
and  swelled,  and  its  current  bore  her  safely 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where  stood  a  won- 
drous house,  many  miles  in  length.  It  were 
hard  to  decide  whether  it  were  rcallv  a  house 
and  built  with  hands,  or  whether  it  were  not 
rather  a  raoujitain  with  forests  and  caverns 
in  its  sides.  But  the  poor  mother  could  not 
see  it  at  all ;  she  had  wept  out  her  eyes. 

''  *  Where  shall  I  find  Deatli  that  I  may 
ask  him  to  restore  to  me  my  little  child  ?'  in- 
quired she. 

" '  He  has  not  yet  returned,'  replied  a 
lioarv'-haired  old  woman,  who  was  wander- 
ing to  and  fro  in  Death's  conser\atory, 
which  she  had  been  left  to  guard  in  his  ab- 
sence. '  How  didst  thou  find  thy  way  here  ? 
who  has  helped  thee  ?' 

"  '  Our  Lord  has  helped  me,'  she  answer- 
ed;  'He  is  merciful,  and  thou,  too,  wilt  be 
mercifid.  Where  shall  I  find  my  little 
child?' 

"  *  I  do  not  know,*  said  the  old  woman ; 
'  and  thou,  I  perceive,  canst  not  see.  Alany 
flowers  and  trees  have  withered  during  this 
night.  Death  will  come  very  soon  to  trans- 
plant them.  Thou  must  know  that  every 
human  being  has  his  tree  or  flower  of  life,  as 
is  appointed  for  each.  They  look  like  com- 
mon vegetables,  but  their  hearts  beat  So 
be  of  good  cheer,  perchance  thou  may*st  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  hcjirt-bcat  of  thy 
child :  but  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  toll 
thee  what  else  thou  must  do  ?' 

'"I  have  nothing  to  give,'  said  the  mourn- 
ing mother.  '  But  I  will  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  at  thy  bidding.' 

" '  I  want  nothing  from  the  end  of  the 
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world/  said  the  old  woman ;  '  but  thou  canst 
give  me  thy  long  black  hair.  Thou  must 
know  well  that  it  id  vcr}'  beautiful ;  it 
pleases  mo  exceedingly!  And  thou  canst 
have  my  white  hair  in  exchange,  even  that 
will  be  better  than  none.* 

"  *  Desirest  thou  nothing  further?*  return- 
ed the  mother ;  *■  I  will  give  it  thee  right 
willingly.*  And  she  gave  away  her  beauti- 
ful hair,  and  received  instead  the  thin  snow* 
white  locks  of  the  old  woman. 

"And  then  they  entered  Death's  vast 
conservatory,  where  flowers  and  trees  grew 
in  wonderful  order  and  variety.  There  were 
delicate  hyacinths,  protected  by  glasses,  and 
great  healthy  peonies.  There  grew  water- 
plants,  some  looking  quite  fresh,  some  sickly; 
water- snakes  were  clinging  about  them,  and 
black  crabs  clung  fast  by  the  stalks.  Here 
were  seen  magnificent  palm  trees,  oaks,  and 
plantains;  yonder  clustered  the  humble 
jMrslcy,  and  fragrant  thyme.  Not  a  tree, 
not  a  flower,  but  had  its  name,  each  corres- 
ponded with  a  human  life ;  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bore,  lived  in  all  countries 
and  nations  on  the  earth ;  one  in  China, 
another  in  Greenland,  and  soforth.  There 
were  some  largo  trees  planted  in  little  pots, 
80  that  their  roots  were  contracted,  and  the 
trees  themselves  ready  to  break  out  from  the 
pots ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  many  a 
weakly  tiny  herb  set  in  rich  mould,  with 
moss  laid  over  its  roots ;  and  the  utmo.<t 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  its  preser- 
vation. 

"And  the  grieving  mother  bent  down 
over  all  the  tiniest  plants,  in  eadi  one  she 
heard  the  pidse  of  human  life ;  and  out  of  a 
million  others  she  distinguished  the  heart- 
throb of  her  chiUL 

"  '  There  it  is  !'  cried  she,  stretching  her 
hand  over  a  little  blue  crocus- flower  which 
was  hanging  down  on  one  side,  sickly  and 
feeble. 

"*  Touch  not  the  flower  I'  said  the  old 
woman.  *  But  place  thyself  here ;  and  when 
Death  shall  come — I  expect  him  ever}'  mi- 
nute —  then  sufler  him  not  to  tear  up  the 
plant ;  but  threaten  to  do  the  same  by  some 
of  the  other  flowers  —  tliat  will  terrify  him ! 
For  he  will  have  to  answer  for  it  to  our 
Lord :  no  plant  may  be  rooted  up  before  the 
Almighty  has  given  permission.* 

"  Suddenly  an  icy-cold  breath  swept 
through  the  hall,  and  the  blind  motlier  felt 
that  Death  had  arrived. 

"  *  How  hast  thou  found  the  way  hither  ?* 
a!»ked  he.  *  How  could'st  thou  arrive  here 
more  quickly  than  I  ?* 

"  '  I  am  a  mother,*  was  her  answer. 

"And  Death  extended  his  long  liand  towards 
the  tiny  dehcate  crocus-flower;  but  she  held 
her  hands  clasped  firmly  round  it,  so  closely, 
so  cluselv !  and  vet  with  such  anxious  care 
lest  she  should  touch  one  of  the  petals. 
Then  Death  breathed  upon  her  hands,  and 
she  felt  that  his  breath  was  more  chilling 
than  the  coldest,  bitterest,  winter  wind ;  and 


her  hands  sank  down,  numbed  and  power- 
less. 

" '  Against  me  thou  hast  no  strength ! 
said  Death. 

"  *  But  our  Lord  has,  and  He  is  merdfn],* 
replied  she. 

" '  I  do  but  accomplish  His  will  V  said 
Death.  *  I  am  His  gardener.  I  take  up  all 
His  plants  and  trees,  one  by  one,  and  trans* 
plant  them  into  the  glorious  Garden  of  Pa- 
radise —  into  the  Uiduiown  Land.  Where 
that  lies,  and  how  they  thrive  there^  that  I 
dare  not  tell  thee !' 

"  '  Oh,  give  me  back  my  child  !*  cried  the 
mother,  and  she  wailed  and  implored.  AH 
at  once  she  seized  firm  hold  of  two  ^pr^iy 
flowers,  one  with  each  hand,  exclaiming,  *  I 
will  tear  off  all  thy  flowers,  for  I  am  in  de- 
spaur !' 

"  *  Touch  them  not !'  comnumded  Death. 
'  Thou  say*st  that  thou  art  very  unhappy ; 
and  would'st  thou  therefore  make  another 
mother  as  unhappy  as  thyself?' 

"  *  Another  mother !'  repeated  the  poor  wo- 
man, and  she  immediately  loosed  her  hold  of 
both  the  flowers. 

"  *  There  are  thine  eyes  again,'  said  Death. 
'  I  fished  them  out  of  the  lake,  they  glistened 
so  brightly ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  they 
were  thine.  Take  them  back ;  they  are  now 
even  brighter  than  before ;  now  look  down 
into  this  deep  well.  I  will  tell  tliee  the 
names  of  the  two  flowers  which  thou  wert 
about  to  pluck,  and  thou  shalt  see  pictured 
in  the  well  their  whole  future,  the  entire 
course  of  their  human  lives.  Thou  shalt  see 
all  that  thou  hast  yearned  to  destroy.' 

"And  she  gazed  into  the  weU;  and  a 
lovely  sight  it  was  to  see  how  one  of  these 
lives  became  a  blessing  to  the  whole  world, 
to  see  what  a  sunshine  of  joy  and  happiness 
it  ditfuscd  around  it  And  she  beheld  the  life 
of  the  other,  aud  there  was  sin  and  sorrow, 
misfortune  and  utter  misery. 

"'Both  are  God*s  will !'  said  Death. 

"  '■  Which  of  them  is  the  flower  of  unhap- 
piness,  and  which  the  blessed  and  blessing 
one  ?  inquired  she. 

" '  That  I  will  not  tell  thee,*  retnmed 
Death ;  *  but  this  shalt  thou  learn  from  me, 
that  one  of  those  two  flowers  was  the  flower 
of  thine  own  chikL  Thou  hast  seen  the  des- 
tiny, the  future  of  thine  own  chiM  1' 

"  Then  the  mother  shrieked  out  with  ter- 
ror, *  Which  of  the  two  is  my  child?  Tell 
me  that !  Save  the  innocent  chikl  t  Release 
my  child  from  all  this  misery  I  Rather  bear 
it  away — bear  it  into  God*s  kingdom  1  For* 
get  my  tears ;  forget  my  entreaties  and  all 
that  I  have  done!* 

"  '  I  do  not  understand  thee,*  said  Death. 
*  Wilt  thou  have  thy  child  back  again,  or 
shall  I  carry  him  away  to  that  place  which 
thou  knowest  not  ? 

"  And  the  mother  wrung  her  hands,  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  to  the  All^wise, 
All-merciful  Father,  *  Hear  me  not  when  I 
pray  for  what  is  not  Thy  will  — Thy  will  is 
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always  best !  Hear  me  not.  Lord,  hear  me 
not!' 

"And  her  head  drooped  down  upon  her 
breast 

"  And  Death  departed,  and  bore  away  her 
child  to  the  Unknown  Land." — pp.  527-535. 

How  touchingly  Sleep,  and  his  twin- 
brother  Death,  are  introduced  in  the 
tale  of  little  Hjalmar,  "  A  week  with 
Ole-Luk-Oie."  Here  is  no  bugbear  to 
terrify  the  imagination :— . 

"Nobody  in  the  world  knows  so  many 
stories  as  Ole-Luk-Oie,  and  nobody  can  tell 
them  so  prettily. 

"  Towards  evening,  w^hen  the  children  are 
sitting  round  the  table,  or  upon  their  stools, 
in  steals  Ole-Luk-Oie.  He  comes  up  stairs 
very  softly,  for  he  walks  about  in  his  socks, 
and  then  opens  the  doors  so  gently ;  and, 
heigh  presto !  he  squirts  dust  into  the  chil- 
dren's eyes,  in  very,  very  small  quantities ; 
yet  sufficient  to  prevent  their  keeping  their 
eyes  open ;  and  that's  why  they  can't  ever 
see  him.  He  slinks  behind  them,  and 
breathes  softly  over  their  necks,  and  then  their 
heads  begin  to  feel  heavy  ;  but  don't  think 
he  hurts  them.  Oh,  no  ;  Ole-Luk-Oie  means 
kindly  towards  all  children.  He  only  wants 
them  to  be  quiet,  and  that  they  never  are  till 
they  have  been  put  to  bed  ;  and  he  merely 
wishes  them  to  be  quiet  in  order  that  he 
may  tell  them  pretty  stories. 

"  So  when  the  children  have  fallen  to  sleep, 
Ole-Luk-Oie  sits  upon  their  bed." 

So  much  for  sleep  and  dreams! 
Now  for  Andersen's  portraiture  of  the 
**  Sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming  ** : — 

"His  name  is  Ole-Luk-Oie,  like  mine; 
but  he  never  comes  to  any  body  more  than 
once  ;  and  whomsoever  he  comes  to,  he  takei 
him  away  on  his  horse,  and  tells  him  stories. 
He  only  knows  two  stories,  however,  one  of 
which  is  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  no- 
body in  the  world  can  imagine  anything  like 
it ;  and  the  other  so  ugly  and  so  frightful, 
that  it  is  beyond  description. 

"  *  Why  Death  is  the  prettier  Ole-Luk-Oie 
of  the  two,*  said  Hjalmar.  *  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  him.' " 

Having  made  such  ample  extracts 
from  these  charming  tales  of  Ander- 
sen's, we  shall  only  name  to  our  read- 
ers the  "  Household  Stories  "  of  the 
brothers  Grimm.*     In  this  collection 


may  be  traced  the  germ  of  many  a 
romance  and  celebrated  fiction.  There 
is  considerable  humour  in  most  of  the 
stories  ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  like 
the  book  less  than  Andersen's. 

Grimm's  collections  have,  however, 
this  great  charm  —  they  are  truly  tales 
for  young  and  old.  The  most  childish 
among  them  may  amuse  the  gravest 
senior,  as  well  as  the  wondering  little 
boy  or  girl.  The  charm,  we  apprehend, 
lies  in  their  genuineness.  They  are  the 
*  *  Arabian  Nights ' '  of  Europe — many  of 
them,  we  dare  say,  as  old  as  the  com- 
mencement of  Teutonic  civilisation ; 
and  they  retain  that  indescribable  raci- 
ness  which  clings  to  everything  emanat- 
ing from  half-civilised  times.  Like 
the  flavour  of  game,  it  is  lost  by  re- 
finement and  culture.  One  who  can 
truly  taste  these  drolleries  enjoys 
them  as  an  epicure  does  a  Westphalia 
ham.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that 
there  is  a  princess  in  every  story,  and 
a  marriage  with  a  king's  son,  as  a 
staple  constituent  of  every  plot.  The 
giants,  dwarfs,  valiant  little  tiiilors,  and 
lucky  youngest  sons,  who  play  the  ac- 
tive parts  in  each  series  of  wonders, 
afford  abundant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  Ander- 
sen's  finished  compositions,  subtle  and 
complete  as  they  are  in  their  simplicity, 
move  gentler  emotions,  and  stir  us 
with  more  intelligible  impulses ;  for  we 
defy  the  cleverest  analyst  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  to  tell  how  it  is 
that  Grimm's  drolleries  affect  him  with 
laughter  and  wonder  in  the  measure 
that  they  do. 

We  press  forward  to  notice  a  series 
of  books  very  different,  indeed,  in  tone, 
from  these  marvellous  tales,  yet  equally 
fresh  and  delightful ;  full  of  adventure, 
and  specially  calculated  to  enchain  the 
attention  of  boys,  and  unconsciously  in- 
struct them  in  natural  history  —  fami- 
liarising them  with  the  habits  of  plants 
and  of  animals. 

Two  of  the  works  we  allude  to  are 
from  the  pen  of  Captain  Mayne  Heid. 
"  The  Boy  Hunters  "f  relates  the  im- 
minent perils  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  of 
three  young  heroes,  in  search  of  a  white 
buffalo,  on  the  vast  prairie  lands  of 
North  America.     This  book  is  admira- 


•  "  Household  Stories."  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Ne^ly  translated,  with  240 
Illustrations,  by  Edward  H.  Wehnert.     London:  Addey  and  Co.     1853. 

t  "  The  Boy  Hunters ;  or.  Adventures  in  search  of  a  White  Buffalo."  By  Captain  Mayne 
Eeid.     With  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey.     London :  David  Bogue,     1863. 
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bly  fitted  to  promote  the  object  of  the 
writer,  as  state  1  in  his  dedication — 
*'  To  create  a  taste  for  that  most  re- 
finingstudy,  the  study  of  nature."  Cap- 
tain iieid  assures  us,  that  he  has  taken 
no  **  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  eflfect,  with 
the  laws  of  nature ;  with  its  fauna,  or 
its  flora.  Neither  plant  nor  tree,  bird 
nor  mammal,  has  been  pressed  into 
service,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  geogra- 
phical range." 

AVe  may  fairly  doubt  whether  three 
boys,  from  the  aires  of  seventeen  down- 
wards, could  achieve  successfully  such 
an  expedition  as  the  one  descril)ed  by 
our  author  ;  or,  whether  any  travellers 
through  the  American  desert  would 
fall  in  with  such  a  host  of  foes.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  quite  idlowable  in  the 
framer  of  a  boolc  of  fiction  to  group 
toirether  such  a  series  of  excitinij:  ad- 
ventures,  as  no  single  wayfarer  ever 
encountered,  provided  only  he  does 
not  overstep  the  bounds  of  probability 
in  any  one  instance.  We  are  sure  the 
boy-readers  of  these  exploits  of  the 
boy-hunters,  will  not  complain  of  the 
redundant  store  here  collected  for 
their  entertainment. 

Far  better  than  any  anal^'sis  of  the 
book  will  it  be,  in  our  opinion,  to  let 
it  speak  for  itself.  We  select  a  de- 
scription oi  vi  flower  prairie,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  botanical  part  of  Cap- 
tain lleid's  work : — 

"  Their  ronte  led  them  through  one  of 
those  lovely  landscapes  which  arc  met  with 
only  in  this  southern  region — a  flower  prairie. 
They  travelKd  in  tlio  midst  of  llowers. 
FloNVfT-i  were  before  thom,  behind,  and  on 
every  .side.  Their  shinin;;  corollas  covered 
the  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye  could  S{?e. 
There  were  p^oMen  sunflowers  (helianthi\ 
and  red  malvus,  euphorbia^  and  purple  lu- 
pins. There  were  the  rose-coloured  blos- 
soms of  the  wild  althca,  and  the  brilliant 
orange  of  Califoniian  poppies  —  glancing 
amung  the  f^rcn  leaves  like  »o  mnny  balls  of 
fire — while  lower  \\\yon  the  surface  grew  the 
humble  violaA,  sparkling  like  azure  gems. 

"  The  ploriouM  sun  was  shining  over  all, 
and  the  late  rain  that  had  wa^^hed  them 
seemed  to  have  added  to  the  fragrance  and 
brilliancy.  l^Iillions  of  butterflies  flew  over 
them  or  rested  in  their  soft  cuj)?,  not  less 
brilliant  tlian  the  flowers  t!iemselvcs.  Some 
o^  these  were  of  vd?*t  dimension*,  their  downy 
win;^s  8[KHklcd  and  strijKvl  with  vari-'d  and 
gorgeous  tints.  'Hiere  were  other  injects  «)f 
gay  colours  and  glancing  win^Ljs.  The  ^iaiit 
spider-fly  flew  around,  now  jM)isrd  <m  whir- 
ring win^^,  and  now  darting  off  like  a  thread 
of  lightning  to  some  other  part  of  the 
boundless  garden.     There  were  bees,  too,  and 


bee-birds  humming  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  ruhbini;  their  rich  nectiries.  Xow  and 
then  ])artridges  and  ruflled  grouse  whirred 
up  before  the  horses ;  and  Francois  succeeded 
in  shooting  a  brace  of  the  latter,  and  hanging 
them  behind  his  saddle. 

•'Tlirough  these  great  flower-beds  our 
travellers  role  on,  crushing  many  a  beauti- 
ful corolla  under  their  horses*  hoofs.  Some- 
times the  flowers  grew  upon  tall  stalks  that 
stood  thickly  to^^cther,  and  reached  up  to 
the  shoulders  of  tiie  horses,  completely  hiding 
them  from  the  view  of  one  at  a  distance. 
Sometimes  the  travellers  passed  through  beds 
of  heliantlii  alono  —  whose  lar?:e  heads, 
brush in;r  against  their  thiglis,  covered  them 
with  yellow  poUen-diuiL 

*'  It  was,  altogether,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
landscape;  and  the  young  hunters  would 
have  enjoyed  it  much,  had  they  not  been 
sutfering  from  weariness  and  want  of  sleep. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  seemed  at  first 
to  refresh  them  ;  but  after  a  while  they  be- 
came sensible  of  a  narcotic  influence  which 
it  exercised  over  them,  as  they  felt  more 
sleepy  than  ever.  They  would  have  en- 
camped among  them,  but  there  was  no  water, 
and  without  water  they  could  not  remain. 
There  was  no  grass,  either,  for  their  animals ; 
as,  strange  to  say,  upon  these  flower-prairies 
grass  is  seldom  met  with.  The  flower-stalks 
iisurp  the  soil,  and  no  turf  is  ever  found 
about  their  roots.  The  travellers,  therefore, 
were  compelled  to  ride  on,  until  they  should 
reach  some  spot  having  grass  and  water — 
two  of  the  necessary  requisites  of  a  '  night- 
camp.' 

"After  proceeding  about  ten  miles,  the 
flowers  began  to  appear  more  thinly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  and  at  length  declined  into 
the  ffrasa  prairie.  Two  or  three  miles  far- 
ther  brought  our  adventurers  to  a  small 

*  spring  branch '  that  ran  through  the  open 
plain,  with  no  timl)cr  npon  its  banks,  ex- 
cept a  few  willows.  Hero  they  were  glad 
to  halt  for  the  nip;ht,  and  they  dismoanted, 
and  Btake<l  their  animals  upon  the  te.npting 
sward."— pp.  2ti5-268. 

The  account  fjivcn  of  the  different 
methods  pursuecl  by  the  buffalo-hunt- 
ers is  very  interesting : — 

"  Now,  there  are  several  methods  of  hunt- 
ing buflulots,  pructised  upon  the  prairies, 
both  bv  whites  and  Indians.  The  most 
commcn  is  that  of  which  Franc^ois  spoke, 

*  runnin'if.'  This  is  done  by  simply  over- 
taking the  buffalo,  galloping;  alongside  of 
him  —  the  hunter,  of  course,  being  on  horse- 
back —  and  shooting  him  through  the  heart 
while  he  runs,  Slioot  him  in  the  region  of 
the  I'.e art  you  nm>t ;  for  you  may  put  twenty 
bullets  into  his  great  boily  elsewhere,  and  he 
will  still  manage  to  get  away  from  yoa. 
The  hunters  aim  a  little  above  the  brisket, 
and  behind  the  fore-shoalder.     The  white 
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banters  use  the  rifle^  or  sometimes  a  large 
pistol  —  which  is  better  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  can  load  it  more  easily  while  going  in  a 
gallop.  The  Indians  prefer  the  bow  —  as 
they  can  shoot  arrow  after  arrow  in  quick 
succession,  thus  slaying  many  buffaloes  in  a 
single  *  run.'  So  expert  are  they  with  this 
weapon,  that  their  arrows  have  been  known 
to  pierce  through  the  bodies  of  large  buffa- 
loes, and  pass  clear  out  on  the  other  side ! 
At  tunes  the  Indians  use  spears,  with  which 
they  thrust  the  buffaloes  while  galloping 
alongside  of  them. 

**  Another  method  of  hunting  these  ani- 
mals is  termed  '  approaching.' 

"  *  Approaching  '  buffaloes  is  nothing  else 
than  creeping  stealthily  on  them  until  within 
range,  when  the  hunter  fires,  often  loads 
again  and  fires,  and  so  on,  until  many  of 
them  are  killed,  before  their  companions  take 
the  alarm  and  scamper  off.  Indeed,  the  hun- 
ter will  sometimes  crawl  up  to  a  herd,  and, 
concealing  himself  behind  the  bodies  of  those 
he  has  already  killed,  fire  away  until  many 
have  fallen.  In  doing  this  he  takes  care  to 
keep  to  leeward ;  for  if  otherwise,  and  thwe 
animals — who  have  much  keener  scent  than 
sight — should  happen  to  '  wind '  him,  as  it 
b  termed,  they  are  off  in  a  moment.  So  keen 
is  their  scent  that  they  can  detect  an  enemy 
to  windward  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more.  In  '  approaching '  the  hunter  some- 
times disguises  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  wolf 
or  deer ;  when  the  buffaloes,  mistaking  him 
for  one  of  these  animals,  permit  him  to  get 
within  shooting  distance.  An  Indian  has 
been  known  to  creep  up  in  this  manner  into 
the  midst  of  a  buffalo  herd,  and  with  his  bow 
and  arrows  silently  shoot  one  after  another, 
until  the  whole  herd  lay  prostrate !  *  Ap- 
proaching' is  sometimes  a  better  method  than 
*  running.'  The  hunter  thus  saves  his  horse 
—  often  a  jaded  one  —  and  is  likely  to  kill 
a  greater  number  of  buffaloes,  and  get  so 
many  more  hides,  if  that  be  his  object,  as  it 
sometimes  is.  When  he  is  a  traveller  only, 
or  a  beaver- trapper,  who  wants  to  get  a  buf- 
falo for  his  dinner,  and  cares  for  no  more 
than  one,  then  *  running'  is  the  more  cer- 
tain mode  of  obtaining  it.  In  this  way, 
however,  he  can  kill  only  one,  or  at  most 
two  or  three  ;  for,  while  he  is  shooting  these, 
and  loading  between  times,  the  herd  scatters, 
and  runs  out  of  his  reach ;  and  his  horse  is 
apt  to  be  too  much  '  blown '  to  allow  him  to 
overtake  them  again. 

"  A  third  method  of  hunting  buffaloes  is 
the  *  surround.'  This  is  practised  only  by 
the  Indians — as  the  white  hunters  of  the 
prariries  are  rarely  ever  in  such  numbers  as 
would  enable  them  to  effect  a  *  surround.* 
The  name  almost  explains  the  nature  of  this 
hunt,  which  is  practised  as  follows : — When 
a  band  of  Indian  hunters  discover  a  herd  of 
buHaloe^  they  scatter  and  deploy  into  a  cir- 
cle around  them.  They  soon  accompli^ 
this  on  their  swift  horses,  for  they  are 
moimted,  as  all  prairie-honters  are  sure  to 


be,  whether  whites  or  Indians.  As  soon  as 
the  circle  is  formed,  the  Indians  ride  inward 
witii  loud  yells,  and  drive  the  buffaloes  into 
a  thick  clump  in  the  centre.  They  then  dash 
upon  them  with  bows  and  lances  —  each 
hunter  killing  as  many  as  he  can.  The  buf- 
faloes become  cosifused,  run  to  and  fro,  and 
but  few  of  them  in  the  end  get  off.  A  herd 
of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  is  some- 
times slaughtered  at  one  of  these  battues. 
The  Indians  make  this  wholesale  destruction 
for  two  objects ;  first,  to  get  the  meat,  which 
they  preserve  by  'jerking' — that  is,  by  cut- 
ting into  thin  strips,  and  drying  in  the  sun — 
and  secondly,  for  the  skins  with  which  they 
cover  their  tents,  make  their  beds  and  part 
of  their  clothing.  Many  of  them  they  barter 
at  the  trading- houses  of  tlie  whites  —  es- 
tablished in  remote  regions  for  this  purpose 
—  where  they  receive  in  exchange  knives, 
rifles,  lead,  powder,  beads,  and  vermilion. 

"Another  method  the  Indians  have  of 
hunting  the  buffalo,  is  not  unlike  the  last, 
but  is  still  more  fearful  to  witness. 

"  Most  of  the  region  where  the  buffaloes 
range  consist  of  high  upland  prairies,  such  as 
in  Asia  are  called  '  steppes,'  and  in  Mexico 
or  South  America  *  mesas,'  or  '  table-lands.' 
Such  plains  are  elevated  from  three  to  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  many  places  on  these  table-lands  there 
are  deep  refts  called  '  canons,'  or  more  pro- 
perly, '  barrancas,'  that  have  probably  been 
formed  by  running  water  during  rain-storms. 
These  are  often  dry,  and  look  like  vast  fis- 
sures opening  down  into  the  earth— often 
for  a  thousand  feet  or  more — and  extending 
away  for  scores  of  miles  across  the  prairie. 
Sometimes  two  of  them  intersect  each  other, 
forming  a  triangular  space  or  peninsula  be- 
tween ;  and  the  traveller  on  reaching  this 
point  is  obliged  to  turn  back,  as  he  finds 
himself  almost  encircled  by  precipices  yawn- 
ing downward  into  the  earth.  Whenever  the 
Indians  get  a  herd  of  buffaloes  near  one  of 
these  canons,  they  surround  them  on  three 
sides,  and  guide  them  towards  the  precipice  ; 
and  when  they  are  near  enough,  gallop 
forward  with  wild  shouts,  causing  the  buf- 
faloes to  dash  madly  and  blindly  over.  A 
whole  herd  will  sometimes  leap  a  precipice 
in  this  way — those  in  the  front  being  forced 
over  by  the  others,  and  these  in  turn  pressed 
either  to  take  the  leap  or  be  thrust  by  the 
spears  of  the  pursuing  horsemen.  Sometimes 
when  the  Indians  are  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  make  a  *  surround, '  of  buffalo,  they 
collect  buffalo  chips,  and  build  them  in  little 
piles  so  as  to  represent  men.  These  piles 
are  placed  in  two  rows,  gradually  converg- 
ing towards  each  other,  and  leading  to  one 
of  the  aforementioned  bluffs.  Between  these 
two  rows  they  drive  the  buffaloes,  that,  mis- 
taking the  piles  of  their  own  'chips'  for 
Indians,  are  guided  onwards  to  the  ^ge  of 
the  precipice,  when  the  hunters  make  their 
noisy  rush,  and  force  them  over." — pp.  164- 
159. 
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The  great  American  desert  has  been 
described  under  other  aspects,  by  Cap- 
tain lleid,  in  a  second  story-book  for 
young  people.  "  The  Desert  Home  "* 
narrates  the  adventures  of  a  family 
isolated  in  this  solitary  region,  and 
dwelling  there  for  years,  cultivating  an 
oasis  in  the  drear  expanse  of  wilderness 
which  surrounded  them.  The  head 
of  this  singular  household  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, who,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children,  had  sought  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  miner  in  New  Mexico ; 
but  in  crossing  the  desert  became  se- 
parated from  the  caravan  he  had 
joined,  for  some  hours,  from  an  acci- 
dent having  happened  to  the  wheel  of 
his  wagon.  On  regaining  the  encamp- 
ment where  his  comrades  had  halted, 
he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  horror, 
that  they  had  been  butchered  by  In- 
dians. Thus  isolated,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  human  abodes,  and  from 
civilised  life,  encumbered  with  young 
children,  and  unprovided  with  means 
of  transit,  he  settled  down  on  the  ver- 
dant spot  of  ground  he  had  providen- 
tially encountered  anton^  the  moun- 
tains ;  tilled  the  ground,  tamed  the 
wild  beasts  to  be  his  ministers,  and, 
after  many  years,  during  which  time 
his  family  had  remained  entirely  iso- 
lated, was  discovered  in  his  little  pa- 
radise by  a  party  of  travellers  wan- 
dering across  the  desert ;  to  whom, 
after  hospitably  receiving  them,  ho 
narrates  his  singular  history. 

The  d«'s(Tiptive  powers  of  Captain 
May  no  I^eid  are  no  less  apparent  in 
this  book  than  in  the  "Boy  Hunters." 
We  instance  his  picture  of  the  great 
American  desert : — 

"  There  arc  plains  —  some  of  (hem  more 
than  a  hundred  niilcd  wide — where  vou  can 

m 

see  nothing  but  white  sand,  often  drifting 
about  ou  the  wind,  and  here  and  there  thrown 
into  long  ridges  such  as  tbot^o  made  by  a 
snow-storni.  There  are  other  plams,  equally 
large,  where  no  sand  ap|)<  ars,  but  brown  bar- 
ren earth  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation. 
There  are  others,  again,  on  which  grows  a 
stunted  shrub  with  leaves  of  a  ))ale  silvery 
colour.  In  some  places  it  grows  so  thickly, 
interlockin-^  its  twisted  and  knotty  branches, 
that  a  horseman  can  hardly  ride  through 
among  them.  This  shrub  is  the  artemUin—m 
a  .si)ocie8  of  wild  sage  or  wormwood — and  the 
pluin.H  upon  which  it  grows  are  called  by  the 
huntcis  who   cross   them  the  stifjc  prairies. 


Other  plains  are  met  with  that  present  a 
black  aspect  to  the  traveller.  These  are  co« 
vered  with  lava,  that  at  some  dii>tant  period 
of  time  has  been  vomited  forth  from  volcanic 
mountains,  and  now  lies  frozen  up,  and 
broken  into  small  fragments  like  the  stones 
of  a  new-made  road.  Still  other  plains  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  American  Desert 
Some  are  white,  as  if  snow  had  fallen  freshly 
upon  them,  and  yet  it  is  not  snow,  bat  salt  I 
Tes,  pure,  white  salt — covering  the  gromid 
six  inches  deep,  and  for  fifty  miles  in  every 
direction!  Others,  again,  have  a  similar 
appearance ;  but.  Instead  of  salt,  you  find 
the  substance  which  covers  them  to  be  soda 
-^a  beautiful  efflorescence  of  soda ! 

*'  There  are  mountains,  too ;  indeed,  one- 
half  of  this  desert  is  very  mountainous ;  and 
the  great  chain  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  of 
which  you  have,  no  doubt,  heard,  runs  sheer 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  and  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  But  there 
are  other  mountains  besides  these  —  moun- 
tains of  every  height,  and  sometimes  in  their 
shape  and  colour  presenting  very  striking 
and  singular  appearances.  Some  of  them  run 
for  miles  in  horizontal  ridges  like  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  seemingly  so  narrow  at  their 
tops  that  one  might  sit  astride  of  them. 
Others,  again,  of  a  conical  form,  stand  out 
in  the  plain  apart  from  the  rest,  and  look  like 
teacups  turned  upside  down  in  the  middle  of 
a  table.  Then  there  are  sharp  peaks  that 
shoot  upward  like  needles,  and  others  shaped 
like  the  dome  of  some  great  cathedral — ^Uke 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  lliese  mountains  are 
of  many  colours.  Some  are  dark,  or  dark  green, 
or  blue  when  seen  from  a  distance.  They 
are  of  this  colour  when  covered  by  forests  of 
pine  or  cedar,  both  of  which  trees  are  found 
in  great  ploity  among  the  mountains  of  the 
desert 

'*  There  are  many  mountains  where  no 
trees  arc  seen,  nor  any  signs  of  vegetation 
along  their  sides.  Huge  naked  rocks  of 
granite  appear  piled  npon  each  other,  or  jut- 
ting out  over  dark  and  frowning  chasms, 
lliere  are  peaks  perfectly  white,  because  they 
are  covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of  snow. 
These  can  always  be  seen  from  the  greatest 
distance,  as  the  snow  lying  upon  them  all  the 
year  without  melting,  proves  them  to  be  of 
va^t  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  other  peaks  almost  as  white,  and 
yet  it  is  not  with  snow.  They  are  of  a  milky 
hue,  and  stunted  cedar«trees  may  be  seen 
dinging  in  seams  and  crevices  along  their 
sides :  these  arc  mountains  of  pure  limestone, 
or  the  white  quartz  rock.  There  are  nioun- 
tains,  again,  upon  which  neither  tree  nor  leaf 
is  to  be  seen,  but  in  their  stead  the  most 
vivid  colours  of  red,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  white,  appearing  in  stripes  along  their 
sides,    as    though   they  had  been  freshly 


•  "  The  Desert  Home ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Lost  Family  in  the  Wilderness."    By 
Captain  Maync  Reid.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey.    London:  D.  Bogue.    1868. 
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painted.  These  stripes  mark  the  strata  of 
different  coloured  rocks,  of  which  the  moun- 
tains are  composed.  And  there  are  still  ottier 
mountains  in  the  Great  American  Desert  to 
startle  the  traveller  with  their  strange  ap- 
pearance. They  are  those  that  glitter  with 
the  mica  and  selenite  ;  these,  when  seen 
from  a  distance  flashing  under  the  sun,  look 
as  though  they  were  mountains  of  silver  and 
gold! 

"  The  rivers,  too ;  strange  rivers  are  they. 
Some  run  over  broad  shallow  beds  of  bright 
sand.  Large  rivers,  hundreds  of  yards  in 
width,  with  sparkling  waters.  Follow  them 
down  their  course — what  do  you  find  ?  In- 
stead of  growing  larger,  like  the  rivers  of 
your  own  land,  they  become  less  and  less, 
until  at  length  their  watei-s  sink  into  the 
sands,  and  you  see  nothing  but  the  dry  chan- 
nel for  miles  after  miles !  Go  still  farther 
down,  and  again  the  water  appears,  and  in- 
creases in  volume  until,  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  sea,  large  ships  can  float  upon  their 
bosom.  Such  are  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Platte. 

"  Tliere  arc  other  rivers  that  run  between 
bleak,  rocky  banks  —  banks  a  tliousand  feet 
high,  whose  bald,  naked  *■  blufi^'  frown  at 
each  other  across  the  deep  chasm,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  roars  the  troubled  water. 
Often  these  banks  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  so  steep  at  all  points  that  one  cannot 
go  down  to  Uie  bed  of  their  stream ;  and 
often,  often,  the  traveller  has  perished  with 
thirst  while  the  roar  of  their  water  was  sound« 
ing  in  his  ears !  Such  are  the  Colorado  and 
the  Snake. 

"  Still  others  go  sweeping  through  the 
broad  plains,  tearing  up  the  clay  with  their 
mighty  floods,  and  year  after  year  changing 
their  channels,  until  they  are  sometimes  an 
hundred  miles  from  their  ancient  beds.  Here 
they  are  found  gurgling  for  many  leagues 
under  ground  —  under  vast  rafts  formed  by 
the  trees  which  they  have  borne  downward 
in  their  current.  There  you  find  them  wind- 
ing by  a  thousand  loops  like  the  sinuosities 
of  a  great  serpent,  rolling  sluggishly  along, 
with  waters  red  and  turbid  ai  though  they 
were  rivers  of  blood  !  Such  are  the  Brazos 
and  the  Red  River. 

"  Strange  rivera  are  they  that  struggle 
through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  pla- 
teau-lands of  the  Great  American  Desert. 

"Not  less  strange  are  its  lakes.  Some  lie 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  hills  that  dip  down  so 
steeply  you  cannot  reach  their  shores ;  while 
the  mountains  around  them  are  so  bleak  and 
naked,  that  not  even  a  bird  ever  wings  its 
flight  across  their  silent  waters.  Other  lakes 
are  seen  in  broad,  barren  plains ;  and  yet,  a 


few  years  after,  the  traveller  finds  them  not 
— they  have  dried  up  and  disappeared.  Some 
are  fresh,  with  waters  like  crystal;  others 
brackish  and  muddy,  while  many  of  them 
are  more  salt  than  the  ocean  itself. 

"  In  this  desert  there  are  springs — springs 
of  soda  and  sulphur,  and  salt  waters ;  and 
others  so  hot  that  they  boil  up  as  in  a  great 
cauldron,  and  you  could  not  dip  your  finger 
into  them  without  scalding  it 

"  There  are  vast  caves  piercing  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  and  deep  chasms  opening 
into  the  plains —some  of  them  so  deep  that 
you  might  fancy  mountains  had  been  scooped 
out  to  form  them.  They  are  called  '  baran- 
cas.'  There  are  precipices  rising  straight  up 
from  the  plains,  thousands  of  feet  in  height, 
and  steep  as  a  wall ;  and  through  the  moun- 
tains themselves  you  may  see  great  clefts  cut 
by  the  rivers,  as  though  they  had  been  tun- 
nelled and  their  tops  had  fallen  in  ;  they  are 
called  *■  canons.'  All  these  singular  formations 
mark  the  wild  region  of  the  Great  American 
Desert."— pp.  3-8. 

This  is  a  very  vivid  portraiture  of 
nature  in  some  of  her  phases.  Our 
young  readers,  however,  may  prefer 
adventure  to  description.  We  would 
willingly  extract  for  their  gratification, 
did  our  space  permit,  an  exciting  ac- 
count of  the  contest  of  the  congar  and 
the  peccary.  The  former  is  the  tiger 
of  America ;  the  latter,  a  species  of 
wild  hog  of  great  ferocity  and  strength. 
They  will  find  the  whole  account  for 
themselve?,  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
following  chapters  of  the  "  Desert 
Home." 

We  much  prefer  these  works  of 
Captain  Mayne  Reid's  to  the  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  New  Forest,"*  or  the  "  Lit- 
tle Savage,"f  of  Captain  Marryat, 
though  they  also  arc  pleasant  books 
for  children.  We  must,  however, 
pronounce  the  **  Little  Savage  "  very 
inferior  in  spirit  and  in  execution  to 
an  older  work,  somewhat  similar  in 
the  construction  of  its  plot.  The 
"  Rival  Crusoes "  inculcates  one  of 
the  best  moral  lessons  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  taught  to  children  —  the  duty 
of  mutual  forgiveness,  and  the  wisdom 
of  mutual  forbearance.  We  are  all 
dependent  for  kindness,  for  sympathy, 
and  for  help,  on  one  another ;  nor  is 
any  station  so  exalted  or  so  secure  as 
to  make  its  possessor  indiflferent  to  the 


•  "The  Children  of  the  New  Forest."  By  Captain  Marryat,  R.N.  London:  G.  Rout- 
ledge  and  Co.     1852. 

t  "The  Little  Savage."  By  Captain  Marryat,  B.N.  London:  G.  Routledgc  and  Co. 
1862. 
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grxid  c^ces  of  his  fellow-men.  A 
Tc-cr.^  raF&l  officer,  and  a  yoang  »ea- 
ir.an.  who  Lad  exchanged  injuries,  and 
worri*  o:*  bitter  strife  an«l  hatreil,  find 
thfrLi^r-.-lve*  the  onlv  sarrivors  from  the 
wre*.k  of  their  ^hip ; — sole  companions 
on  a  d«:-<ert  i^Llnd.  Their  deportment 
to  one  another  forms  the  subject  of  the 
narrative,  which,  though  an  old  one, 
we  commend  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  parents,  as  a  most  valuable  book 
for  bovs,  full  of  the  inculcation  of  jrene- 
rouii  and  manlv  sentiment,  as  well  as 
of  the  best  lessons  of  charity  and  for- 
givene&j.  These  Crusoe  storie.-',  too, 
have  great  charms  for  juveniles.  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  himself  will  never  cease 
to  be  popular. 

*'  The  Island  Home*'*  purports  to  be 
a  narrative  of  facts ;  and  relates  the 
painful  experience  of  six  boy?,  left 
adrift,  bv  the  mutinvinor  sailors  of 
their  trading  vessel,  on  the  wide  Pa- 
cific in  an  open  boat,  anprovidcd  with 
food  or  water.  The  names  and  pa- 
rentajjc  of  these  vounjj  creatures  are 
given.  The  narrative  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  number,  liichanl  Archer, 
from  Connecticut.  The  book  is  {>ain- 
fullv  interesting!,  and  is  written  with 
considurable  graphic  power.  Our 
8ym[)athies  and  our  imaginations  are 
alike  excited  by  the  tale.  We  follow, 
in  breathless  anxiety,  the  fortunes  of 
these  children  durin<7  the  davs  which 
they  ])as<ed  **  alone  on  the  wide,  wide 
Fca,"  until,  by  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence, they  were  driven  on  the  coral 
reel's  encircling  one  of  those  lovely 
islets  of  the  Pacific,  sprung  from  the 
waves,  which  the  foot  of  man  had 
never  pressed.  It  was  venlant  and 
woody,  a  perfect  paradise,  free  from 
noxious  or  dangerous  inmates  of  any 
kind.  A  coral  reef  broke  the  billows 
of  tlie  ocean,  so  that  a  cahn  higoon 
encircled  the  islet.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed :— 

'*  Tlio  Bubmarino  Bccnery  of  the  lagoon 
wn.s  in  thifi  h[)ot  unusually  varied  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  ba>Iu  formed  u  bath,  fit  for 
the  N<.Tci(l»  thc'nj!««.'lvc8.  Nunibcre  of  difTc- 
rcMit  kinds  of  Hhell-Ush  were  attaclir-d  to  the 
cnral  bran<-hcj*,  or  wcdgrd  into  their  intcr- 
stifcs.  Others  were  feeding,  and  rctieited 
the  liri^lite-t  colours  with  everj'  motion. 
l*nr|"l'!  niullct,  variofjated  rcK-k  fl^h,  and 
fcuiall  niy-fr-h,  were  darting  about  near  the 


bottom.  ABotfacr  fp«cief  of  mullet,  of  a 
sple&ild  i-hacgf  alie  blue  aod  greeD,  Kcmed 
to  be  (tidui^  ii{K-tt  the  little  polypes  pfo- 
troding  (nm  ih*  cofal  to|ML  SheJls,  sea- 
plantA,  or-nL  ani  ttaltet,  aod  the  slightcit 
movemeot  o(  the  Uner,  ctcq  to  the  ribn- 
tioo  of  a  ticy  fin.  or  the  gmtle  opeDing  of 
the  gilLs  in  re^pintimi,  cooU  be  seen  with 
perfect  distinctness  in  thk  transparent  me- 
diaai.  Bat  wh;it  chicdr  atcrscted  attentioii, 
was  the  gar  tlnt»  and  cnnoas  chapes  of  the 
mnomrnble  zoophytes  or  *■  dower  animahi,* 
springing  ap  fr</m  the  sid&s  and  bottom  of 
the  ba9:n.  and  onfokllng  their  liring  learcs 
atn^ve  their  limestone  tnmks  or  stems  whidi 
enca^«d  them.  Bloe,  red,  pinis,  orange, 
purpler  and  fncco,  were  among  the  coloon^ 
and  the  variety  of  pettems  seemed  ahsolotd j 
endless :  they  mimidied.  in  their  manner  of 
growth,  the  fuliage  of  trees,  the  q>readiag 
antlers  of  the  stag,  globes,  oolnmna,  star*, 
feathtrry  planie4«  traiUng  vine^  and  all  the 
wildest  and  nK<$t  paceful  forms  of  terrestrial 
vegetation.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete this  submarine  j^hniblerr,  even  to  the 
minutest  details;  there  were  mosees,  and 
fenis,  and  lichens,  and  spreading  shmlM^ 
and  branching  ti«es;  bunches  of  slender 
thread-like  suenis,  swaying  gently  with  the 
motion  of  the  watt* r.  might  '^except  for  their 
pale,  purplish  tint)  pass  for  rushes,  or  tns- 
sooks  of  rtrcdy  grass ;  and  it  required  no 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  see  fancifully 
shap.d  wild- dowers  in  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  actinse,  or  sea  anemones,  many  of 
which  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  wood- 
pinks,  alters,  and  carnations.  The  imita- 
tions of  theae  dowers  were  in  some  cases 
wouilerfully  perfect,  even  to  their  delicate 
petals,  which  were  represented  by  the  slender, 
fringe -like  tentacles  of  the  living  polype, 
protruding  from  its  cell  Besliks  tliese 
counteqiarts  of  land  vegetation,  there  were 
waring  sea- fans,  solid  mas:«es  of  sponge- 
coral,  clubs  of  Hercules,  madrepores,  like 
degantly-formed  vases  tilled  with  flowers, 
dome-like  groups  of  astreese,  studded  with 
green  and  purple  spangles,  and  a  thousand 
other  shapes,  so  fantastic  and  peculiar,  that 
they  can  be  likened  to  no  other  objects  in 
nature."— pp.  19S,  199. 

Other  sights  and  sounds  greeted  the 
lonely  watchers : — 

"  A  strange  confusion  of  indistinct  and 
broken  .•^ounds,  issuing  from  myriads  of  nests 
and  perclics  nil  along  the  l)each,  showed  that 
the  various  trihcs  of  sea-fowl  were  beginning 
to  bestir  themselves.  A  few  slumbruus, 
half-smothered  sounds  from  scattered  nests 
prtludtMl  the  general  concert,  and  then  the 
notes  were  taken  up,  and  repeated  by  the 


*  "  The  Island  Home ;  or,  Tlie  Adventures  of  Six  Young  Crusoea.**    By  Richard  Archer. 
liOndou:  George  Koutledge  and  Co.     1853. 
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entire  feathered  population  for  miles  along 
the  shore,  until  the  clamour  seemed  like  that 
of  ten  thousand  awakening  barn-yarda.  Aud 
now  the  scene  began  to  be  enlivened  by  im- 
mense multitudes  of  birds,  rising  in  the  air, 
and  hovering  in  clouds  over  the  bgoon. 
Some  wheeled  around  us  in  their  spiral 
flight;  oUiers  skimmed  the  water  like  swal- 
lows^ dipping  with  marvellous  promptness 
after  any  ill-starred  fish  that  ventured  near 
the  surface;  others,  again,  rose  high  into 
the  air,  from  whence,  by  their  incredible 
keenness  of  sight,  they  seemed  readily  to 
discern  their  prey,  when,  poising  tiiemselves 
an  instant  on  expanded  wings,  they  would 
pounce  perpendicularly  downward,  and  dis- 
appearing entirely  in  the  water  for  an  in- 
stant, emerge,  clutching  securely  a  strug- 
gling victim.  But  in  carrying  on  this 
warfare  upon  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the 
lagoon,  the  feathered  spoilers  were  not  per- 
fectly united  and  harmonious ;  and  fierce 
domestic  contentions  occasionally  interrupted 
and  diversified  their  proceedings.  A  number 
of  unprincipletl  man-of-war  hawks,  who 
preferred  gaining  their  livelihood  by  robbing 
their  neighbours  and  associates,  to  relying 
upon  their  own  honest  iudustry,  would  sail 
lazily  around  on  wide-spread  pinions,  watch- 
ing with  the  air  of  unconcerned  8j)ectator8 
the  methodical  toil  of  the  plodding  gannets. 
But  the  instant  that  one  of  the  latter  rose 
from  a  successful  plunge,  with  a  plump  cap- 
tive writhing  in  his  grasp,  all  appearance  of 
indiirerence  would  vuiiish,  and  some  dark- 
plumaged  pirate  of  the  lagoon,  pouncing 
down  like  lightning  upon  his  unwarhke 
neighbour,  would  ruthlcsly  despoil  him  of 
his  hard-earned  prize.  One  of  these  pirati- 
cal gentry  sufiered  before  our  eyes  a  fate 
worthy  of  his  rapacity.  A  gunnet  had 
seized  upon  a  fi.-'h  much  larger  than  his 
strength  enabled  him  to  manage,  and  was 
struggling  in  vain  to  lift  it  into  the  air, 
when  a  hawk  darted  upon  them,  and  striking 
bis  talons  into  the  fiah,  put  the  gannet  to 
flight.  But  the  greedy  victor  had  greatly 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  iuLc-nded 
prey.  A  desperate  conflict,  sometimes  under 
water,  and  sometimes  just  at  the  surface, 
ensued.  The  hawk  struggled  gallantly,  but 
in  vain,  and  was  at  length  drawn  under  by 
his  ponderous  antagonist  to  rise  no  more." — 
pp.  274,  275. 

These  prose  descriptions  are  scarcely 
less  poetical  than  the  exquisite  pic- 
tures we  find  in  Professor  AVilson's 
poem  of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms."  To  this 
word-painting  of  morning  in  the  tro- 
pics, we  would  suggest  to  our  readers 
to  append  the  poet's  graceful  portrai- 
ture of  the  moonlight  sea,  which  is  one 
of  our  favourite  passiiges  from  the 
'*Isle  of  Palms."  Altogether,  while 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  transported 
iA  fancy  to  the  Pacific  ifilct,  there  to 


revel  in  the  glorious  vegetation  of  the 
tropics,  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
feathered  inmates  of  its  woods,  and 
the  lovely  flowers,  and  soft  herbage, 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  we  are 
impelled  to  e.xclaim  : — 

**  My  spirit  nleeps  tmld  the  calm. 
The  sleep  of  a  new  delight  i 
^nd  hop«a  that  she  nc'i-r  may  vake  tgain, 
But  for  evi  r  hang  oe*r  the  lovely  main, 
And  adore  the  lovely  night.** 

Wo  revel,  with  more  than  ordinary 
delight,  amid  the  scenes  described  in 
the  *'  Island  Home,"  for  another  pen 
has  lately  had  for  its  subject  another 
tropical  island.  The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting: Christian  Knowledge  has  issued 
an  interesting  little  book  on  Pitcairn's 
Island,  describing  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  remote  gem  of  ocean,  as 
well  as  the  tragical  history  of  the  past 
generation  of  its  inhabitants  —  the 
wretched  mutineers  of  the  Bounty. 
The  pious  pastor  of  Pitcairn's  Island 
has  but  lately  sailed  from  our  shores, 
bearing  with  him  to  his  distant  home 
useful  gifts  for  his  small  colony;  and  we 
can  promise  those  who  may  feel  inclined 
to  peruse  this  little  book,  that  they 
will  fmd  in  it  much  to  interest  and  to 
charm. 

But  to  return  to  our  "  Island 
Home  '*  and  its  young  inhabitants. 
The  boys  built  a  hut  with  much  labour, 
wherein  to  shelter  during  the  rainy 
season  ;  when  it  arrived,  they  passed 
their  seclusion  in  sedulous  attempts  at 
self-improvement.  Their  account  of 
the  amusements  by  which  they  wiled 
away  the  long  twilight  hours,  may  en- 
tertain our  youthful  readers.  With  it 
we  must  close  this  very  delightful 
book : — 

*'  Sometimes,  as  a  variation  of  our  evening 
amusement's  we  put  out  the  lights,  and  sit 
and  tell  stories  in  the  dark.  Brown's  me- 
mory ia  stored  with  an  unfailing  supply  of 
marvellous  tales  and  legends,  founded  upon 
Scottish  history  and  tradition,  or  thu  habits 
and  superstitions  of  the  people :  some  relate 
to  wraith$i,  \varnings,  second  sight,  &c.  ; 
some  illustrate  the  prowess  of  Scottish  heroes 
and  worthies,  from  Bruce  aud  Wallace  wight, 
down  to  Johnny  Armstrong  and  Rob  Koy 
^lacgregor ;  others,  again,  are  wild  and  tra- 
gical tales  of  covenanting  times,  or  of  the 
fc«ulferings  eudurcfl,  and  the  dangers  en- 
countered by  his  countrymen,  for  their  reli- 
gious faith,  from  the  time  of  the  nmrder  of 
'holy  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish 
martyr,'  to  the  forays  of  prelatical  moss- 
troopers, and  the  butcheries  of  Claverhouse, 
in  later  days. 
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**Tbe  chief  point  of  all  Browne's  narra- 
tirea,  howe^'er  various  tbetr  sabjects,  is  to 
illustrate  the  superiority  of  Scotland,  and 
every  thing  Scottish,  from  martyrs  to  men- 
dicant^ and  from  heroes  to  highwaymen, 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
the  sister  kingdom  in  particular.  I  was 
greatly  amused  by  one  of  his  stories,  which 
related  how  a  Scottish  border-robber  out- 
wittfrd  and  plundered  an  English  professional 
brother.  In  his  patriotic  resolution  to  up- 
hold the  superiority  of  his  country  in  all 
re4[)ects,  Browne  was  not  even  willing  to 
allow  that  the  pilferers  and  marauders  south 
of  the  Tweed,  could  at  all  compare  in  address 
and  audacity,  with  those  who  enjoyed  th« 
a^lvantage  of  having  been  bred  to  the  north 
of  it. 

^'  3fax,  too,  was  (at  least  in  Johnny's  es- 
timation) a  famous  story- teller,  almost 
equal  in  fact  to  Scbehezerade,  of  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights.  His  8toric:<,  however, 
were  of  an  entirelv  different  character  from 
those  of  Browne.  They  had  no  savour  of 
historic  or  tra<litionary  truth — no  relation  to 
actual  life — and  in  this  consisted  their  great 
charm.  Their  subject  matter  was  the  won- 
derful exploits  of  bold  knights-errant,  sally- 
ing forth,  attended  by  their  trusty  esquires, 
in  search  of  high  adventures ;  thvir  chival- 
rous encounters  with  other  knights  in  mortal 
quarrel,  or  for  the  honours  of  the  tourney ; 
their  incredible  feats  of  strength  and  valour 
in  the  rescue  of  captive  maidens,  wandering 
prince^sofl,  and  dititressed  damsels,  from  all 
sorts  of  unheard-of  perils,  and  in  the  redress 
of  all  manner  of  grievances,  by  whomsoever 
suffered.  In  his  more  romantic  flights  he  de- 
scribed exploits  yet  more  perilous  than  these 
—  C4juflicts  with  giants  and  ogres  —  the 
storming  and  demolishing  of  enchanted  cas- 
tles, defended  by  scaly  grifhns,  and  fire- 
breathing  dragons,  backed  by  the  potent 
sjielU  and  incantations  of  some  hostile  magi- 
cian. To  8uch  narratives  Johnnv  would 
willingly  listen  by  the  hour.  Any  trifling 
anaclironisins  or  inconsistencici*,  which  some- 
times occurred,  never  troubled  him  in  the 
lea.ot.  If  some  of  Max's  knights,  equipped 
with  sword  and  shield,  and  sheathed  in 
mail,  were  also  expert  at  fire-arms,  and 
handled  a  rifle  or  a  revolver  like  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  Johnny  respected  and  admired  them 
all  the  more  on  account  of  these  varied  ac- 
complishments, and  never  troubled  the  nar- 
rator with  any  vexatious  demand  for  expla- 
nation?. 

"At  first  ISIax  had  been  greatly  piqued  at 
th'j  ftlight  interest  which  Johnny  seemed  to 
feel  In  the  fate  of  his  heroes.  The  fact  was, 
tliat  he  had  iK-cume  so  familiar  with  that 
department  of  literature,  and  was  so  accus- 
t(tme<l  to  sec  the  hero  come  safelv  out  of  the 
most  horrible  and  unheard-of  dangers,  that 
he  regarded  it  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
and  there  was  now  no  such  tiling  as  alarm- 
ing hiui  for  his  safety.  It  was  to  no  pur« 
pote  that  Max  surrounded  his  heroes  with 


fierce  and  numerous  foes;  Jolmiiy  took  it 
quite  coolly,  expecting  him  to  cot  his  way 
out  as  a  hero  should.  It  was  in  yain  to 
cover  him  with  wounds  —  a  hero's  woonds 
are  never  mortal  Cast  him  awaj  apdi  an 
iron-bound  coast  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane 
.—  Johnny  knew  that  one  woold  escape: 
drown  a  hero!  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ?  Max  at  length  resented  tins  mdif- 
ference,  by  suddenly  becoming  qoite  tragi« 
cal,  and  actually  despatching  two  or  thiee 
heroes  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  first 
of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  perished,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  by  *  a  tremendous  badt- 
stroke  of  a  two-handed,  double-edged  sword, 
that  severed  his  head  from  hb  body.'  At 
this  sentence,  which  seemed  pretty  deeisire, 
Johnny  was  somewhat  staggered,  but  im- 
mediately recovering  himself,  he  bade  Max 
*  go  on,'  expecting,  I  very  believe,  that  it 
would  turn  out  that  the  head  was  not  in  fiict 
quite  cut  off,  or  that  if  it  was,  it  would,  like 
that  of  the  physician  Dubin,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  be  again  set  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
life  restored  by  the  healuig  virtue  of  some 
potent  medicament.  Great  was  his  asto- 
nishment and  consternation,  on  beUig  made 
at  last  to  comprehend,  that  the  hero  was  ac- 
tually dead ;  which  fact  he  did  not,  however, 
appear  fully  to  realise,  until  Max,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  buried  him  with 
great  funereal  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
erected  over  his  remains  a  splendid  mona- 
mcnt,  with  an  inscription  recording  his  ex- 
ploits and  his  valour.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, Blax  judiciously  followed  up,  by 
giving  a  tragical  termination  to  his  romances, 
often  enough  to  keep  Johnny  reminded  that 
his  heroes  at  any  rate  were  mortaL 

**  In  addition  to  these  resources  for  our 
evenings,  we  have  the  semi-weekly  meet- 
ings of  *  The  South  Sea  Lyceum,'  which  was 
organised  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  of  which  Arthur  is 
the  president,  having  been  twice  unani- 
mously elected  to  that  dignified  and  respon- 
sible office.  Recitations  or  declamations,  es> 
says  and  debates  upon  questions  previously 
selected,  constitute  the  regular  exercises  at 
these  meetings.  Brown  possesses  quite  a 
talent  for  dramatic  recitation,  and  he  has 
Shakspearo  almost  by  heart,  which  circum- 
stances, early  on  the  voyage  out,  earned  for 
him  the  nickname  of  ^Shuks.'  At  nearly 
every  session  of  the  *  Lyceum/  he  is  either 
among  the  regular  appointees  for  a  recitation, 
or  is  called  out  by  acclamation  for  a  volun- 
tary one.  l^Iax  shines  chiefly  In  debate,  in 
which  he  is  always  ready  to  take  eithor  side 
of  any  question.  Indeed  he  sometimes  speaks 
on  both  sides  of  the  same  question,  and  dis- 
plays his  ingenuity  by  refuting  his  own  ar- 
guments. 

*'  These  meetings  have  thus  far  been  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  and  ou  many  a  night 
when  the  driving  rain  was  beating  upon 
roof  and  window,  and  the  wind  was  howling 
dismally  around  oar  solitaiy  cabin,  all  has 
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eeemed  bright  and  cheerful  within,  as  Max 
and  Morton  carried  on  a  spirited  debate,  or 
Browne  declaimed  Wolsej's  soliloqay,  or  '  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. '  "— 
pp.  304-308. 

Now  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  books 
which  yet  lie  unnoticed  before  us. 
"The  Charm'**  is  a  very  charming 
annual  for  boys  and  girls.  '*  Little 
Arbell,*'t  a  pretty  story,  prettily  told. 
"  A  Hero,*'t  pleasantly  inculcates  an 
excellent  moral.  "  Boys  at  Home"§ 
is  a  well-intended  and  agreeable  book ; 
while,  for  very  juvenile  readers,  the 
"Happy  Days  of  Childhood, "||  with 
its  gay  illustrations,  will  have  inex- 
pressible charms.  For  these  dear  little 
ones,  the  "Apple-Dumpling,  and  other 
Stories,*' f  will  furnish  much  that  is 
amusing  and  practically  suggestive. 
"WonderCastle"**  contains  some  pretty 
tales,  though  we  cannot  admire  its 
frontispiece,  or  the  story  from  which 
it  is  selected.  **The  Boy's  Own  Story- 
Book  *'tt  recalls  the  enchanting  hours 
we  passed  long  since  over  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights  ;**  while  the  very  prettily 
got-up  book  of  "Round  Games, "Jt 
contams  subjects  for  the  amusement 
of  both  young  and  old.  A  "  Christ- 
mas Book  for  the  Young,''§§  from 
the  graceful  pen  of  Mary  Howitt,  re- 
minds us  of  her  claim  on  the  undying 
gratitude  of  children,  so  often  and  so 
delightfully  has  it  been  exercised  on 
their  behalf.  Foremost  among  the 
very  attractive  series  of  children's 
books  published  by  the  Messrs.  Cham^ 
ber8,||||  we  would  name  Mrs.  Howitt's 
•'Steadfast  Gabriel."  It  is  a  charm- 
ing tale,  verv  simple  in  its  structure, 
a£>rding  delicious  peeps  into  English 


woodland  scenery ;  while  its  portraits 
of  the  three  Gabriels — father,  son,  and 
^andson — are  delightfully  character- 
ised. We  would  mstance  the  elder 
woodman's  training  of  his  grandson  :— 

"  He  carried  him  in  his  arms  through  the 
beautiful  woodpaths,  which  he  himself  knew 
so  well ;  lie  traced  with  him  the  course  of 
the  lovely  forest  streams ;  pointed  out  to  him, 
while  yet  a  baby  perched  in  his  arm,  the  sil- 
very fish,  the  countless  shoals  of  minnows, 
the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  insects,  and  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  wood.  He  gathered 
wild  blossoms  for  him  in  spring,  and  wild 
fruit  in  autumn ;  showed  him  the  plantations 
of  oak  which  he  himself  had  set ;  bought  for 
him  a  little  pruning-knife,  and  before  he 
could  yet  well  handle  it,  began  to  mstruct 
him  in  its  use.  For  hours  he  would  sit  with 
him  in  the  sunshine;  he  would  lead  him 
along  the  open  ridings  where  the  trees 
arched  overhead  and  the  turf  was  green  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  await  a  troop  of  jolly 
hunters  with  the  free-living  Lord  Montjoy 
at  their  bead,  and  think  their  scarlet  coats 
and  their  '  Hark  forward  I'  beautiful,  because 
the  little  lad,  the  darling  grandson,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  shouted  for  joy  at  the  sight." 
— pp.  43,  45. 

And  again — 

"We  need  neither  organs  nor  minster- 
churches  to  make  our  service  acceptable  to 
God.  The  green  trees  in  this  wood  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  bare  branches  in  winter,  have 
been  a  temple  to  me  for  these  eighty  years. 
There  have  often  been  times  when  the  wind 
and  the  little  birds  have  been  to  me  preach- 
ers and  singers.  A  woodman,  Gabriel,  ought 
to  be  a  pious  man,  for  he  has  God's  works 
always  around  him ;  he  has  room  for  good 
thoughts  if  be  will  but  let  them  have  their 
way.  And  this  I  tell  thee,  Gabriel  —  and  I 
was  not  bom  yesterday — that  if  a  man,  or  a 
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lad  either — ^for  this  was  my  experience  when 
I  was  very  young  —  will  open  his  soul  to 
good  thoughts  in  a  wood,  they  will  fill  it  to 
overflowing,  and  with  them  will  come  such 
a  gladness  as  will  make  him  sing  for  joy.  I 
have  sung  many  a  time  for  joy,  I  have  been 
so  wondrously  happy  in  the  woods.  Thou 
wilt  be  a  wooilman,  Gabriel,  and  thon  wilt 
live  in  the  cottage  tliat  I  built  I  built  it 
Strong  anil  comfortable,  as  a  fit  dwelling  for 
a  Grod-fearing  man  who  wishes  to  do  his 
duty ;  for  God  loves  work  >vell  done.  I  built 
it  in  the  fear  of  God  for  thy  fatlier  and  for 
thee.  It  will  last  more  than  thv  time,  Ga- 
briel,  for  its  timber  is  sound  as  an  acorn. 
Love  God,  my  lad,  honour  thy  parents,  and 
live  crcditablv  in  the  house  that  I  built  for 
thee !  lIemoml)er  my  word.-* :  let  the  house 
which  I  built  for  thee  be  like  the  great  woods 
— an  acceptable  and  fitting  temple  for  thy 
Maker's  worship," — pp.  40,  47. 

Our  American  sisters  are  not  behind- 
hand in  this  dcpartmont  of  literary 
labour.  Miss  AVarner,  better  known 
by  her  assumed  name  of  Elizabeth 
Wethcrell,  has  projected  a  series  of 
narratives,  which  purport  to  bo  the 
favourite  story-books  in  Ellen  Mont- 
gouierv's  bookcase.  All  readers  of 
the  **  \Vide,  Wide  World  "—and  what 
young  person  has  not  read  it  ? — will 
remember  its  sweet  little  heroine.  The 
first  volume  in  Ellen  Montgomery's 
bookcase  has  appeared.  "  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's Children  "*  is  a  very  childish 
story.,  but  narrated  with  much  of  its 
author's  happiest  manner.  Still  wo 
have  to  coniplain  of  the  same  excessive 
pettiness  and  tiresome  detail,  so  app^i- 
rent  in  **  Queechy  "  and  the  "  \V  ide. 
Wide  Worid ;"  but,  like  these  works 
also,  it  contains  one  or  two  poetic 
gems.  We  would  especially  refer  to 
the  iKjautiful  hymn  for  chihlren,  at 
page  184,  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Another  American  lady  claims  our 
favourable  notice.  Mrs.  Judson,  a 
well-known  contributor  to  the  periodi- 
tv\  literature  of  her  country,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Fanny  i  orrester, 
has  Ix'cn  introduced  to  us  by  the  pub- 
lication in  England  of  her  '*  Kerords 
of  Al(lerbrook."t  The  writer  of  those 
chronicles  of  her  native  village  pos- 
sesses, if  wc  may  j  udge  from  the  work 


before  us,  much  deep«  eameat  feelings 
Her  pictures  of  Anferican  manners 
Cim  scarcely  fail  to  interest ;  but  her 
narratives  are  fitted  for  a  more  re» 
fleeting  age  than  that  of  childhood. 

The  "  Library  for  Young  People," 
which  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  with 
their  wonted  enlightened  liberality^ 
have  issued  at  so  small  a  price  as  to 
be  accessible  to  all  classes,  contains 
many  volumes  of  good  and  pleasant 
reading  for  little  folks.  It  is  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  a  few  from 
among  the  many  safe  and  interesting 
books  which  it  includes.  We  shall, 
however,  give,  as  our  own  favourites, 
in  addition  to  the  *' Steadfast  Gabriel" 
already  mentioned,  *'  Alfred  in  India," 
"  True  Heroism,"  '«  Moral  Courage," 
"Clever  Boys,"  and  a  very  pleasing 
collection  of  juvenile '*  Poems."  Little 
boys  and  girls,  too,  will  find  their 
modes  of  entertainment  much  ex- 
tended by  the  suggestions  given  in 
**  Fireside  Amusements.*' 

"  Duty  and  Affection"  in  this  series, 
is  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Gustav  Nieritz.  The  same  narrative 
has  been  rendered  into  English  by  an- 
other hand  ;  and  in  either  garb,  the 
adventures  of  the  "  Little  Drummer "{ 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
Napoleon's  army,  marching  across  Eu- 
rope, to  the  invasion  ot  Russia,  is 
quartered  upon  the  humble  citizens  of 
the  towns  and  villages  which  la^  en 
route.  Great  hardships  were  inflicted 
on  the  peaceful  people  by  the  reckless 
soldiery  so  unceremoniously  intruded 
upon  their  hos[)itality.  An  assault  is 
made  on  a  ruffianly  soldier,  by  his  en- 
tertainer, a  German  saddler.  To  save 
the  life  of  his  father,  perilled  by  this 
infringement  of  martial  law,  the  sad- 
dler's son  enlists  in  the  regiment  as  a 
drummer.  The  sad  experiences  of  the 
young  Augustus  in  that  terrible  cam'< 
paign,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  from 
^loscow,  are  vividly  described.  The 
reader  is  admitted,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  battle  scenes.  To  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,  succeed 
the  fearful  field  of  carnage,  when  the 
combat  is  over.      The  groans  of  the 


•  "  Mr.  Kuthorfonl's  Children."  By  the  Auth.>r  of  the  »' Wide,  Wide  World,"  "Queechy," 
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Low,  an<l  Co.     ISo.'l. 

X  *'  The  Little  Drumincr ;  or,  Filial  Affection  :  a  Stoiy  of  the  Russian  Campaign.** 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  U.  W,  Dulkeo.    London :  Addy  and  Co.    1852. 
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dying,  the  torments  of  the  wounded, 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  endured  by 
the  inoffensive  population  —  all  are 
powerfully  depicted.  We  shudder  as 
we  read,  and  almost  turn  to  listen  for 
the  sound  of  the  cannon  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 

Chambers's  "  Library  for  Young 
People"  contains  a  Juvenile  History  of 
England,  and  also,  a  History  of  Scot- 
land. These  books  are,  like  everything 
else  that  issues  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  well  intended  and 
well  executed ;  but  we  could  desire 
that  they  possessed  a  little  more  of 
that  picturesqueness  which  none  in  the 
world  can  better  appreciate  than  the 
author  of  *'The  History  of  the  '45." 
We  wish  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  himself 
would  do  for  little  children  what  he  has 
so  charmingly  done  for  the  adult  readers 
of  his  own  country's  history.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  and 
Mrs.  Markham's  histories  of  England 
and  France,  have  always  appeared  to 
us  models  of  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  introducing  to  the  young 
this  most  delightful  study,  we  should 
expressly  aim  at  picturesque  effect. 
If  the  imagination  can  once  be  ex- 
cited ;  and  the  events  and  actors  of  a 
remote  age  be  vividly  brought  before 
the  learner,  they  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. The  mind  will  be  stored  with 
rich  material  for  future  use ;  the  me- 
mory most  happily  exercised;  while 
the  deeper  lessons  of  history  will  as- 
sume a  reality,  and  come  home  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  the  very 
youngest  student  with  a  force  which 
no  bare  recital  of  facts,  with  moral 
reflections  duly  subjoined  thereto,  could 
possibly  effect. 

We  could  not  give  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  foolish  fashion  of  appending 
dry,  moral  declamation  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  historical  narrative,  than  by 
citing  some  examples  from  a  very  well 
intended  and  beautifully  got  up  book, 
which  is  entirely  spoiled  by  these  exe- 
crable addenda.  The  "Scripture  His- 
tory for  Youth"  ♦  has  some  very  attrac- 
tive engravings.  But  how  unlike  the 
simple,  noble  language  of  the  Bible  is 
the  inflated  style  in  which  Bible  nar- 
ratives are  here  conveyed  I  What 
youthful  student  would  pause  to  profit 
by  the  lesson  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Absalom? — 


"  This  recital  ought  to  make  a  deep  im- 
preFsion  on  juvenile  readers.  They  cannot 
sin  without  not  only  exposing  themselves  to 
pain  and  punishment,  but,  consequent  on 
their  suffering,  their  parents  are  doomed  to 
the  bitterest  anguish  kindly  hearts  can 
know." 

Again,  in  the  history  of  Moses— 

"  Let  the  young  reader  deeply  reflect  on 
this."  (We  question  whether  any  young 
reader,  however  reflective,  will  derive  much 
intelligible  instruction  from  the  follow- 
ing : — )  "  lias  he  a  parent  ?  That  parent  is 
to  him  a  Moses,  to  lead  him  from  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  infancy  to  the  freedom  which 
he  may  claim  in  maturer  years  ;  from  a  state 
of  helpless  weakness,  towards  that  situation 
of  trust  which  he  is  eventually  to  fill.  If 
the  kindly,  anxious  efforts  to  bring  him  for- 
ward meet  with  a  thankless  retuni,  in  the 
fullness  of  time  the  refractory  youth  (like 
the  sinful  Jews),  when  the  grave  has  closed 
over  his  friend,  will,  with  poignant  anguish, 
mourn  his  loss  with  unavailing  tears." 

To  the  *•  Scripture  Natural  History 
for  Youth,"  of  the  same  writer,  our 
remarks  equally  apply.  The  design  is 
good ;  the  engravings  excellent ;  the 
style  of  the  descriptive  letter-press  in- 
flated and  full  of  bombastic  insig^nifi- 
cance ;  yet,  amid  a  mass  of  lengthy 
words  and  intricate  sentences,  some 
desirable  information  lies  hidden. 

After  all,  this  class  of  books  scarcely 
comes  within  the  range  of  our  present 
purpose.  They  are  books  rather  of 
edification  than  of  pleasure.  Not  that 
our  pleasure-books  are  to  be  deemed 
uninstructive.  Far  otherwise.  That  in- 
direct nutrimentwhich  we  unconsciously 
imbibe,  the  healthful  influences  of  free 
air,  sunshine,  and  genial  mirth,  con- 
tribute to  the  perfect  growth  of  the 
man,  as  much  as  do  the  more  conscious 
elements  of  bodily  sustenance.  A  pro- 
found observer  has  asserted,  that  the 
destinies  of  a  people  are  more  in- 
fluenced by  their  ballads  than  by  their 
laws ;  and,  if  the  child  be  truly  father 
to  the  man,  we  would  look  for  a  wiser, 
benigner,  and  more  genial  manhood, 
from  among  those  whose  tastes,  fancies, 
and  feelings  had  been  exercised  in 
childhood,  and  their  young  imagina- 
tions preoccupied  by  a  pure,  graceful, 
and  varied  literature. 

We  had  almost  passed  over  in  si- 
lence some  very  small,  very  cheap,  and 


•  "Tallis's  Illustrated  Scripture  History  for  the  Improvement  of  Youth."    By  the  Editor 
of  **  Sturm's  Family  Devotions."    John  Tallls  and  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
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very  cbarming  story-books  for  "  Sum. 
mer  Davs  and  Winter  Nights. "  • 
We  cannot  commend  them  too  iiighly. 
But  space  iiriU  not  permit ;  and  with  a 
salutary  consciousness  that,  after  all, 
there  arc  other  subjects  of  criticism  and 
discussion  demanding  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance, and  certainly  not  of  less  interest, 
we  must  refrain  from  carrying  our 
notices  of  children's  books  to  any 
greater  length  on  this  occasion.  Wish- 
ing our  youug  readers  much  innocent 


and  happy  pastime  from  some  or  all  of 
the  books  we  have  indicated  as  de- 
sirable companions  for  their  leisure 
hours,  in  bright  summer  days,  or  pre- 
sent  winter  nights,  we  turn  from  our 
librar}'-table,  reluctantly  leaving  nuui^ 
works  unnoticed,  which  do  not  merit 
such  uncourteous  treatment  at  our 
hands.  And,  for  the  inteUectual  re- 
past so  far  set  forth  for  our  young 
friends,  we  shall  only  add— . 

**  May  good  digettlon  vail  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both.** 
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Frazer,  author  of  the  following  remarkable  poem,  was  one  of  the  Irishmen  of 
genius  warmed  into  the  noblear  dour  of  song  by  the  ignoble  heats  of  1 848,  and 
the  previous  years  of  agitation.  When  Mitchell  issued  the  first  number  of  his 
United  Irishman,  the  generous  spirit  of  Mangan  kindled  with  the  contagion.  If  a 
poet  so  high  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  rapt  into  the  delusive  visions  of  that  vain 
year,  what  large  excuses  must  we  make  for  Frazer,  who,  with  all  his  fine  qua- 
lities, compassed  only  strains  of  a  mood  so  much  less  lofly?  Perhaps,  however, 
instead  of  making  excuses  for  the  men  who  in  those  years  dignified  disaffection  by 
their  genius,  we  would  render  a  better  service  to  society  by  fixing  attention  on  the 
fact,  tnat  if  the  poetr}'  of  a  countr}' express  the  intimate  convictions  of  its  people,  the 
soul  of  Ireland  at  that  time  showed  itself  to  be  alienated  from  almost  every  tie  that 
wise  men  would  desire  to  sec  it  most  intimately  allied  with.  If  we  except  the 
author  of  the  manly  and  philosophic  expostulations  of"  Menenius,"  whose  elo- 
quent periods  sometimes  realised  poetic  effects  in  prose,  there  was  scarce  a  man 
of  the  ability  to  clothe  noble  thoughts  in  harmonious  language  throughout  Ireland 
at  that  time,  ready  to  make  the  Muse  the  handmaid  of  established  authority. 
That  such  a  man  as  Frazer  should  have  been  left  to  wear  out  his  life  in  the  bit- 
terness of  an  ultra-republican  hostility  to  the  owners  of  propertv  and  the  consti- 
tuted governors  of  his  native  land,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  tliethen  heads  and 
guardians  of  society  had  left  many  things  undone  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
to  set  themselves  right  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people.  If  Frazer  had  been 
a  vulgar  polemic,  hating  the  gentry  because  they  go  to  church,  and  detesting 
English  rule  because  England  is  a  Protestant  country,  but  ready  to  become  the 
villein  of  an  orthodox  feudal  nobility,  and  the  provincial  of  a  converted  dominant 
state,  his  angry  grandeurs  and  passions  of  freeuom  would  go  for  nothing,  however 
inelo<liously  or  vigorously  worded.  But  Frazer  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  de- 
scendant, as  his  name  testifies,  of  Hu^enots  and  Scots,  and  wrote  with  a  sincere 
and  direct  hostility  to  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.  It  would  appear  as  if 
some  early  recollection  of  violence  or  oppression  had  exasperated  Iiim  into  a 
resentful  animosity  against  the  smaller  class  of  gentry,  who  in  his  youthful  days 
were  so  much  more  numerous,  and  so  much  less  useful  in  their  station  than  they 
now  are.  They,  indeed,  have  suffered  the  double  penalty  of  popular  estrange- 
ment and  of  imperial  desertion.  Guarantees,  as  they  were  taught  to  suppose 
themselves^  of  the  stability  of  the  empire,  they  were  turned  into  money,  when  the 


*  **  Stories  for  Sammer  Days  and  Winter  Kights.**    little  Story-books.   London :  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sods.    1858. 
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day  of  need  came,  as  mercilessly  as  if  they  had  been  guarantees  in  the  stores  of 
the  pawnbroker.  Frazer  is  dead  and  gone,  and  the  class  by  whose  faults  he  and 
men  like  him  were  revolted  from  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  public  order,  has 
also  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  But  the  spirit  of  song  survives ;  and  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  land  of  the  kindly  Scot, — that  has  sent  out  the  progenitors  of 
Frazer,  and  of  many  a  good  man  more,  to  preserve  the  flame  of  mental  inde- 
pendence among  a  people  too  prone  to  the  indolence  of  thinking  by  proxy, — sur- 
yives  also  the  spirit  of  a  resolute  nationality,  which  will  again  and  again  speak 
through  the  lips  of  poets,  and  enrich  the  literature,  while  it  consolidates  the 
power,  and  succours  the  loyalty  of  the  empire. 

The  poem  which  we  subjoin  is  one  of  those  left  by  Frazer  in  manuscript. 
Like  most  of  his  other  lengthy  pieces,  it  wants  consccutiveness,  but  is  full  of 
feeling  and  picturesque  power.  Frazer  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Birr. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  Ormond-man's  genius,  coloured  as  its  effusions  are  by 
the  complexion  of  his  native  district,  we  extract  from  the  little  volume  of  his 
poems,  published  in  his  lifetime,*  the  characteristic  ballad  of 


CLONDALLAOH. 


"  Are  the  orchards  of  Scurragh 

With  apples  still  bending  ? 
Are  the  wheat-ridge  and  furrow 

On  Cappaghneale  blending  ? 
Let  them  bend — let  them  blend  !— 

Be  they  fruitful  or  fallow, 
A  far  dearer  old  friend 

Is  the  bog  of  Clondallagh  I 

"  Fair  Birr  of  the  fountains, 

Thy  forest  and  river 
And  miniature  mountains 

Seem  around  me  for  ever ; 
But  they  cast  from  the  past 

No  home  memories  to  hallow 
My  heart  to  the  last, 

Like  the  bog  of  Clondallagh ! 

"  How  sweet  was  my  dreaming 

By  Brosna's  bright  water  ; 
While  it  dashed  away,  seeming 

A  mountain's  young  daughter ! 
Yet  to  roam  with  its  foam. 

By  the  deep  reach,  or  shallow — 
Made  but  brighter  at  home 

The  turf  fires  from  Clondallagh  ! 

"  If  whole  days  of  a  childhood 

More  mournful  than  merry, 
I  sought  thro'  the  wild  wood 

Young  bird  or  ripe  berry  ; 
Some  odd  sprite,  or  quaint  knight, 

Some  Sinbad,  or  Abdallah, 
Was  my  chase  by  the  light 

Of  bog  fir  from  Clondallagh ! 

"  There  the  wild  duck  and  plover 

Have  felt  me  a  prowler 
On  their  thin  rushy  cover, 

More  fatal  than  fowler ; 
And  regret  sways  me  yet, 

For  the  craiih  on  the  callow ; 
When  the  matched  hurlers  met 

On  the  plains  of  Clondallagh ! 


"  Yea,  simply  to  measure 

The  moss  with  a  soundless 
Quick  step,  was  a  pleasure 

Strange,  stirring,  and  boundless  ; 
For  its  spring  seemed  to  fling 

Up  my  foot,  and  to  hallow 
My  spirit  with  wing 

O'er  the  sward  of  Clondallagh ! 

*'  But  alas !  in  the  season 

Of  blossoming  gladness, 
May  be  strewed  over  reason 

Rank  seeds  of  vain  sadness ! 
While  a  wild,  wayward  child. 

With  my  young  heart  all  ciEdlow, 
It  was  warmed  and  beguiled 

By  dear  Jane  of  Clondallagh  I 

"  On  the  form  with  her  seated, 

No  urchin  dare  press  on 
My  place,  while  she  cheated 

Me  into  my  lesson ! 
But  soon  came  a  fond  claim 

From  a  lover  to  hallow 
His  hearth  with  a  dame — 

In  my  Jane  of  Clondalkgh ! 

**  When  the  altar  had  risen. 

From  Jane  to  divide  me. 
I  seemed  in  a  prison, 

Tho'  she  still  was  beside  me ; 
And  I  knew  more  the  true, 

From  the  love,  false  or  shallow, 
The  farther  I  flew. 

From  that  bride,  and  Gondallagh ! 

"  From  the  toils  of  the  city, 

My  fancy  long  bore  me, 
To  sue  her  to  pity 

The  fate  she  brought  o'er  me ! 
And  the  dream,  wood  and  stream. 

The  green  Adds  and  the  fallow, 
Still  return,  like  a  beam 

From  dear  Jane  of  Clondallagh  I" 


*  Dublin:  J.  McGlashan.    1851. 
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We  can  understand  the  feeling  of  the  old  Irish  bard  who  celebrates  the  praises 
of  the  "  swampy,  streamy,  and  irriguous  "  borders  of  some  such  loved  locality 
in  one  of  the  nieces  collected,  we  believe,  by  ilardiman.  Ciondallagh  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  happiest  of  Frazer's  efforts ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man 
capable  of  so  much  excellence  should  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  conversa- 
tion of  persons  of  station  and  accomplishments,  although  himself  occupied  in 
handicraft.  Frazer  was  a  cabinetmaker,  and  a  steady  and  unassuming  work- 
man, but  sufl'ered  from  chronic  ill-health,  which  ultimately  incapacitated  him 
for  profitable  employment.  After  his  death,  notwithstanding  many  claims  for 
testimonials  to  the  memories  of  recently. deceased  illustrious  men,  a  respectable 
collection  was  formed  for  objects  whieh  must  have  been  very  near  and  dear  to 
the  [)oor  fellow  in  his  last  days.  We  hear  that  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  is  about 
to  be  published,  the  [)rolits  of  whieh  are  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  Wishing 
every  success  to  the  generous  undertaking,  we  close  this  imperfect  notice  of  one 
who  emphatically  was  born  with  the  curse  of  Swift  upon  him ;  but  we  do  so  with 
BO  little  of  literary  superstition,  that  we  trust  we  shall  often  again  have  to  com- 
memorate  —  not  after  death,  but  during  prosperous  and  splendid  lives  —  many 
others  who,  like  Frazer,  have  been  bom  **  Irishmen,  and  men  of  genius." 

I. 

Co3iE  forth — the  dew,  like  seeds  of  light, 
Bv  anjrols  lirojidcast  in  the  ni'jjht, 
To  universal  glance  and  gleam. 
Has  budtled  in  the  mominfj  beam ; 
In  green-and'Silvcr  hawthorns  gay 

Their  smumer  revels  hold, 
As  if  they  came  of  age  to-day, 

The  heirs  of  wealth  untold ; 
And  youthful  meadows,  tho'  they  be 
Even  ycft  in  their  minority. 
Swayed  by  a  gallant  rivalry. 

Are  pranked  in  green-and-gold. 
Oh  !  would  the  season  ne'er  seal  up 
'J'he  hawthorn  bloom  and  buttercup  ; 
How  wan  were  artbom,  garden  bowers, 
To  nature's  nursery  of  wild  flowers  ! 

u. 

If  sunny  day. 

As  gossips  say, 
Foretoken  wedded  bliss ; 

No  happier  life 

Enshrines  a  >\ife. 
Than  waits  the  gentle  bride  of  this. 
But  time  and  truth  will  falsifv 
ITie  promise  of  it's  glowing  sky ; 
And,  tested  by  life's  every  hour, 
The  sunshine  may  as  well  be  shower ; 
To  her,  whose  flaunting  bridal  train 
Is  wending  from  our  grey  old  fane. 

in. 

"What  triumph  swells  the  bridegroom's  brow  ?— 

What  grief  o'erwhelms  the  bride  ? 
The  blooming  and  the  blasted  bough 

In  unitv,  vet  unallied — 

Estrangement  cannot  help  or  hide  1 
Tho  ring,  the  ritual,  and  the  vow 
Are  chains  no  less  than  chaplets  now ; 
Chaplets  or  chains,  that  will  allow 

No  severance — ^yet  divide, 
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And  drive  with  latent  power  apart. 
Like  chyraic  forces,  heart  from  heart ! 
The  victor  and  the  victim  close 
The  war  of  wooing,  deeper  foes — 
So  visibly,  intensely  rife. 
With  elements  and  threats  of  strife. 
The  feeling  o'er  their  features  spread, 
In  utter  darkness  might  be  read  I 
Alas  I  for  both — but  if  the  pain 
Of  triumph  won,  yet  won  in  vain. 
Can  bum,  and  not  consume,  the  brain. 
The  bride  's  the  happier  of  the  twain  ; 
Albeit  her  young  love-dream  be  gone. 
Of  two  fond  spirits  fused  to  one  ; 
And  her  repelling  bridal  seemed 
A  mockery  of  the  dream  she  dreamed. 

IV. 

It  was  a  mockery  to  her  heart, 

■  A  sarcasm  to  her  eye, 
A  monster  form,  in  every  part. 

Misshapen  and  awiy. 
ShCf  who  had  brooded,  like  a  dove 
O'er  it's  first  eggs,  on  dreams  of  love ; 
Wondering  what  bliss,  to  be  revealed. 
In  those  sweet  visions  lay  concealed ; 
And  more  absorbed,  as  seemed  the  dear 
Desired  revealment  brought  more  near : 
She,  taking  for  her  wedded  lord 
A  loathed  caitiff,  now  abhorred — 
Whose  sullying  hand  would  freely  fold 
Her  form  with  worms,  to  gain  her  gold  ; 
Tho*  now  her  form,  in  waves  of  flame. 
Sent  sensual  passion  thro'  his  frame  I 
His  brethren,  set,  like  band  of  spies. 
To  note  some  treason  in  her  eyes  1 
Her  sire,  like  sentry,  vexed  with  doubt 
If  captive  truth  might  not  rush  out  1 
A  vulgar  crowd — that,  like  a  flood. 
Inched  on,  and  on,  to  where  she  stood ; 
Fastening  a  gaze,  like  barbed  dart. 
In  the  wrung  vitals  of  her  heart  I 
While  wealthier  groups  her  visage  took. 
And  studied,  as  a  mystic  book ; 
Whereof  one  open  page — the  past — 
Were  certain  index  to  the  last ! 
No  soothing  pity  for  a  doom. 
More  dreadful  than  an  early  tomb  1 
No  merry  glance,  no  grasp  of  hand, 
No  joyous  greeting,  arch  or  bland. 
No  whispered  jest,  no  timely  prank. 
But  mutteringfl  low,  or  faces  blank. 
Or  smiles,  more  dismal  still  to  see. 
They  were  so  full  of  mystery — 
But  mystery  she  could  well  explain. 
From  records  on  her  heart  and  brain  1 
A  reverend  pastor  bent  by  age. 
With  voice  that  faltered  o'er  the  page ; 
And  eye  that  trembled  less  with  years 
Than  with  the  stealthy  gush  of  tears  ! 
No  blessing  of  spontaneous  flow  I 
No  prayer  the  ntoal  could  not  show  I 
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No  wishing  to  the  bridal  band 

Days  lon^  and  happy  in  the  land  I 

No  blending,  as  his  wont  to  blend. 

With  every  bridal  group — a  friend ! 

But  huiTied  steps,  as  if  to  shun 

The  evil  work  his.  words  had  done ; 

Or  hide  prophetic  consciousness. 

His  prayer  mi^ht  ban,  and  would  not  bless  I 

All  was  a  mockery,  keen  and  cold. 

Of  what  her  fond  young  heart  foretold. 


The  wealthier  groups,  the  vulgar  crowd. 
The  hoary  priest,  infirm  and  bowed. 
We  saw  around  a  gloomier  spot. 
Nor  marvel  it  was  unforgot. 
Now,  when  O'Donnel  stood  beside 
Poor  Blanche,  his  sorrow-shrunken  bride ; 
And  her  large  tears,  like  glistening  rain. 
Speckled  the  flags  of  our  old  fane. 

VI. 

'Twas  Autumn — and  at  evening  hour. 

Huge  clouds  on  clouds  involved  and  wild, 
Mixed  with  red  bursts  of  sunny  power. 

Along  the  western  sky  were  piled ; 
And  as,  with  still- ascending  aim. 

Their  brightening,  kindling  summits  curled ; 
They  looked  the  volumed  smoke  and  flame. 

From  some  condemned  and  burning  world : 
There  gazed  a  youth  at  sunset  then. 
Who  nevei*  saw  sunrise  again. 

vn. 

At  noon  of  night  with  thunder-shout. 
And  Ughtnin^  glance,  the  storm  broke  out ; 
But  silence,  m  its  empty  breast, 
0*er  and  again  the  shout  suppressed ; 
And  darkness,  like  a  dead  expanse 
Of  water,  closed  upon  the  glance  ; 
Yet  earth  and  air,  from  clod  to  cloud. 
Before  its  dangerous  advent  bowed : 
Still  was  the  e^mental  fray 
A  frontier  battle  far  away ; 
But  ere  the  transit  of  an  hour. 
Gathering  its  vast  reserves  of  power. 
Continuous  flame,  and  blast,  and  shower- 
In  rapid  march,  without  a  stage. 
It  came — a  conqueror's  war  to  wage. 
Away,  away,  to  fragments  torn. 
The  forest's  leafy  roof  was  borne ; 
From  misty  highland,  haunt,  and  home. 
Rushed  the  swollen  floods  in  sheeted  foam ; 
As  in  the  glonous  olden  years. 
Swept  down  our  mustered  mountaineers : 
And  still  the  tempest  nearer  came. 
Crash  heaped  on  crash,  flame  linked  to  flame^ 
Till  o'er  our  ancient  fane  it  broke ; 

As  if  unto  the  dead,  who  lay 
Around  its  shuddering  walls,  it  spoke 

The  summons  of  the  judgment  day ; 
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Causing  each  corse  to  leave  its  bed^ 
In  that  encampment  of  the  dead : 
Then,  it  would  seem,  the  buried  stepped 

From  grave,  sarcophagus,  and  tomb : 
So  spectrally  the  headstones  leaped, 

In  generations,  from  the  pjloom. 
To  be  in  gulf  of  darkness  swallowed ; 

While  others  to  the  same  black  doom, 
Upstarted  in  the  flash  that  followed : 
At  length  an  overpowering  peal 
Swelled  out,  as  if  with  armed  heel, 
Whole  hosts  of  marching  angels  o*er 

The  arch-span  of  creation  trod ; 
Mid  vivid  lightnings,  shot  before. 
With  loud,  reverberated  roar. 

From  the  red  chariot-wheels  of  God. 

vni. 
The  youth  who  watched  the  tempest  cloud 

At  eve,  lay  in  the  graveyard  now ; 
Beneath  the  tempest  in  his  shroud. 

With  riven  brain,  and  shattered  brow. 
His  shroud,  the  naked  coflin  shell. 
And  gory  garb  in  which  he  fell  I 
Of  mourning  trappings,  hearse  and  steed, 
Sad  heart? — strong  arms  had  met  the  need; 
For  under  banner,  flag,  or  plume, 
Xe'er  went  a  worthier  to  the  tomb  : 
Yon  eager  crowds  around  were  grouped ; 
While  yon  grey  pastor,  worn  and  stooped. 
Read,  by  a  bog  wood  flambeau's  light 
And  memory's  torch,  the  funeral  rite : 
From  hollow  earth,  to  booming  air, 
Sepulchrally  went  up  the  prayer ; 
And  seemed  the  elements  at  once. 
With  quick  and  dead  to  make  response. 
Lengthened  away,  as  sunk  and  rose 
The  pealing  cadence  to  a  close  : 
Deep  was  the  grief,  the  feeling  strong. 
And  sad  the  struggle  of  the  throng ; 
<To  do  some  last  and  kindly  deed 
(The  kindlier  that  he  took  no  heed). 

Or  catch  a  coffin  glimpse — to  be 
Last  sight  of  him ;  it  shook  their  creed 

To  think  they  never  more  would  see. 

In  time,  or  in  eternity. 
Some  climbed  the  elms — some  took  for  stalls 
The  ivy  of  the  old  church  walls,  ] 
Startling  the  roosted  birds,  to  scorch 
Their  wmgs  against  the  bogwood  torch : 
Some  mounted  tombs — some,  urns — some  leant 
From  window  slab  and  monument  ;1 
Some  to  the  deep  door-mouldings  clung. 
And  some  astride  the  headstones  sprung ; 
None  deeming  it  or  wrong  or  rash, 
To  bide  the  shower  or  front  the  flash ; 
So  far  all  self-regard  had  fled, 
From  earnest  sorrow  for  the  dead  ; 
His  was  no  pompous  resting  place 
Among  the  mouldered  of  his  race: 
Not  one  of  all  his  name  or  blood 
Around  his  nameless  coffin  stood ; 
VOL.  xLin...No.  ccinr.  h 
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Yet  breaths  were  held,  and  brows  were  bare, 

In  spots  where  none  could  hear  the  prayer ; 

And  o*er  hun  fell  the  purest  tears 

"Which  moistened  that  churchyard  for  years  ; 

Nor  few  the  eyes  no  grief  could  dim, 

For  kith,  or  kmdred,  wept  for  him ; 

To  some,  in  very  zeal  of  grief. 

To  dare  the  lightning  seemed  relief; 

All  tarried,  tiU  a  greensward  vest 

Was  cut,  and  fashioned  to  his  breast ; 

And  the  spent  flambeau's  flickering  glare 

Passed,  like  its  spirit,  into  air : 

The  tones  were  soft,  the  words  were  few. 

And  slow  the  steps,  as  they  withdrew ; 

And  sadness  circled  many  a  hearth, 

In  full  and  silent  tide. 
As  if  a  son  had  gone  from  earth. 

In  that  loved  suicide. 

iz. 
Alas  1  for  virtue,  as  for  vice  I 

Let  earth  be  tiuned  and  tried — 
Content  was  not  in  paradise  ; 

How  can  it  be  outside  ? 
Save  in  that  little,  creek-like  spot. 

The  churchyard,  where  time's  ocean  wava 
Gathers  oiur  drifting  wrecks  to  rot— 

The  Eden  of  the  grave. 
Content  is  there  (albeit  for  whom 
Is  happy  written  on  the  tomb  ?) 
Content  so  tranquil,  throbless,  deep. 
No  lip  can  smile,  no  eye  can  weep — 
There  weariness  forgets  its  task — 
There  falls  the  sceptre,  scroll,  and  mask, 

From  monarch,  sage,  and  mummer — 
There  none  uplift;8  the  head,  to  ask 

The  news  of  last  new-comer. 
There,  tho'  the  elm  above  the  bier 
Mocks  the  brief  term  of  man's  career. 
Disgusted  at  all  earthly  lore. 
The  intellect  will  learn  no  more ; 
And  passion,  pleasure,  pain,  impress 
No  dream  upon  his  nothingness  : 
Oh  I  marvel  not  if  thoughts  like  these. 
Which  visit  our  calm  reveries. 
Burst  from  the  agonising  breast, 

Like  sparks  from  furnace  flame  ; 
When,  in  despair  of  being  blest. 
The  heart's  roused  instinct  makes  for  rest, 

Tho'  death  should  be  its  name. 

X. 

His  hneage  flowed  thro'  many  a  stock. 
Set  in  the  land,  like  mossgrown  rock ; 
Who  won  of  yore,  by  hand  on  hilt. 
By  courtier's  craft,  or  plunderer's  guilt — 
And  held,  as  scarce  sufficient  spoil. 
The  trodden  serfs,  and  teeming  soil : 
But,  measured  with  his  caste  and  kin. 

He  walked  among  the  goaded  poor  ; 
Welcome  as  pardon  after  sin — 

He  was  the  sunbeam  on  the  floor. 
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That  thro*  a  chink  its  way  could  win, 

And  brighten  all  it  reached  within  : 

Yet  of  their  suffrage  less  he  won. 

By  aught  he  did,  or  lefl  undone — 

Than  by  the  wish  to  help,  or  heal. 

Not  even  his  deeds  could  all  reveal ; 

Tho*  unallayed  he  left  no  woe. 

From  heavenly  bolt  or  human  blow — 

They  loved  him,  not  for  lack  of  pride 

(His  haughty  mien  the  haughty  tried) — 

But  that,  with  them,  he  smiled  or  sighed. 

Nor  felt  he  laid  his  rank  aside : 

They  loved  him,  for  overflowing  zest. 

In  granny's  song  and  grey-beaJd's  jest— 

For  ready  wit,  lor  playful  glance. 

For  truthful  humour  in  the  dance — 

For  casting,  at  their  Sabbath  goals. 

The  weekly  harness  from  their  souls ; 

'Till  to  some  present  sportive  winds 

Went  past  and  future  from  their  minds ; 

Then  he  was  serious  in  a  trice. 

If  weighty  question  claimed  advice ; 

And  his  reproof  but  taught  in  love, 

Tho'  full  and  big  as  boxer's  glove. 

In  youthful  sports,  the  youthful  said. 

The  wildest  freaks  were  those  he  led ; 

When  men  were  tested — field,  or  flood. 

Merged  was  all  deference  to  his  blood, 

In  independent  brotherhood. 

Because  of  his  surpassing  charm 

Of  fleetest  foot  and  strongest  arm. 

Oh  1  did  that  noble  youth  require 

True  hearts  to  guide  him — foam  or  fire — 

Few  were  the  cabins  that  would  then 

From  bed  and  board  not  miss  the  men. 

Yet  never  did  his  footsteps  fall 

In  hut  more  grateful  than  in  hall ; 

The  field  flower  in  the  greenhouse  threw 

A  richer  scent  and  deeper  hue : 

At  ball,  or  banquet,  church,  or  chase. 

He  added  lustre  to  his  race ; 

And  if  reverting,  in  his  turn. 

For  honour  to  ancestral  urn, 

'Twas  an  instinctive  glance  to  shape 

His  mood  to  onset,  not  escape. 

True,  he  had  friends,  who  sneered  and  blamed 

(Ay,  hearts  he  won,  and  never  claimed) ; 

True,  he  had  foes  (ay,  brutes  he  tamed. 

Or  sordid  churls  his  spirit  shamed). 

Our  passions  render  life  no  less 

Than  journey  thro'  a  wilderness ; 

Where  every  tone,  in  turn,  is  heard. 

From  howl  of  beast  to  hymn  of  bird ; 

But  if  his  way  at  times  be  missed. 

The  serpent  at  him  seldom  hissed, 

Tho*  every  heart  hath  cell,  or  cells. 

In  which  a  sleeping  serpent  dwells. 

In  sooth,  he  won  among  his  peers 

The  warmest  hands,  the  heartiest  cheers, 

Tho'  conqueror  in  their  own  careers ; 

And  his  was  dearest  of  dear  names 

To  constellations  of  fair  dames. 
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Alas  1  tbat  earth  no  rarer  prize 
Hadjin  the  maiden  Blanche's  eyes! 
Alas !  in  his^  no  bliss  above 
The  boon  it  granted — Blanche's  love ! 


XI. 

The  wizard  grief  has  wrought  a  change. 

On  stricken  Blanche,  as  sad,  as  strange. 

And  more  enduring,  than  is  seen 

On  snowy  waste  from  meadow  green ; 

Her  foot  has  lost  its  speed  and  spring ; 

Her  spirit  is  a  lonely  thing ; 

A  Crusoe,  captive  to  the  main. 

That  cannot  see  across  the  chain. 

But  once,  her  form,  'twere  scarce  too  bold 

To  say,  was  made  in  heavenly  mould ; 

The  moulder  mingling  with  the  clay 

The  liquid  light  that  round  him  lay : 
Or  that  her  soul's  inherent  love 

Was  vague  tradition  from  above. 

Dim  legends  of  its  land  of  birth 
A  lulling  angel  taught  her, 

As  down  for  fosterage  to  earth 
In  infancy  he  brought  her. 

A  queenly  mien,  a  peerless  shape  ; 

Long  hair,  as  rich  as  clustered  grape ; 

An  eye  of  sunbeam  fallen  askvp 

In  caverned  fountain,  dark  and  deep ; 
A  blush  and  smile  like  sudden  spray 
From  wave  of  fondness  burst  away  ; 
These,  and  a  something  more  divine 
Than  dwells  in  shape,  or  light,  or  line^- 
An  essence,  mastery  in  design 
Can  oft  confer,  but  ne'er  define ; 
These  challenged  back  to  fixed  surprise 
The  eye  of  stranger,  wild  or  wise. 
How  deep  was  then  the  charm  they  felt 
Who  in  her  thrilling  presence  dwelt— 
Who  saw  the  warm  imaginings 

Gush  from  her  heart  in  ceasless  flow. 
And,  like  the  Arctic  boiling  springs. 

O'er  her  chaste  life  the  semblance  throw 
Of  inner  fire  and  outer  snow  ; 
And  knew  her  guiltiest  wish  to  heaven 
Might  soar,  uncensured  or  forgiven, 
As  a  light  cloud  that  strays  on  high. 
But  shades  not  earth,  nor  stains  the  sky  1 
Still,  friends,  familiar  and  most  free 
With  her  young  heart's  deep  melody. 
As  with  a  lute's  their  master-skill 
To  wondrous  sweetness  woke  at  will. 
Were  ofk  amazed  at  some  rich  tone— 
Some  modulation  long  unknown  ; 
A  random  touch,  that  roamed  about 
Her  heart's  recesses,  had  brought  out. 
To  mingle  with  each  after  strain. 
And  never  be  forgot  again. 
But,  by  some  weird,  clairvoyant  spell. 
Young  Bryan  learned  her  spirit  well. 
While  looking  in  her  timid  eyes 
At  the  mate  hour  of  love's  sunrise ; 
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When  passions  all- informing  ray 

Its  luminous  excitement  stole 
Into  the  early  thoughts  that  lay 

Like  dews  upon  her  soul : 
Still  more,  when  love's  o'erpowering  noon 
Impelled  her,  as  voluptuous  June 

Impels  the  mating  dove 
To  bles3  him  with  the  miurmured  boon— . 

Revealment  of  her  love. 

xn. 

'Tis,  sooth,  as  strange  that  well  we  know. 

By  formless  but  unfailing  token. 
Flashed  into  memory,  friend  or  foe. 

Ere  arm  be  raised  or  word  be  spoken. 
Among  a  thousand  hearts  and  hands. 
The  sole  attraction,  there  he  stands ; 
For  whom  a  passion  must  be  nursed. 
Extreme  and  quenchless  from  the  first : 
So  stood  O'Donnel,  boding  crime 
To  one,  or  both  before  its  time. 
AVhen  first  his  presence,  like  a  blight, 
Foil  black  on  Bryan's  soul  and  sight. 
From  eye  to  eye  a  message  passed. 
Of  mortal  hatred  to  the  last. 
The  strife  (as  such  hath  ever  been) 
Was  sad  to  Blanche,  who  moved  between. 

XIIT. 

The  holy  well,  a  woman's  love. 

Has  furnished  many  a  fatal  drafl ; 

But  none  of  maddening  strength  above 
The  measure  Bryan  quafied. 

He  knew  that  Blanche  not  even  in  prayer 

Would  seek  a  heaven  he  could  not  share ; 

He  on  her  faith  his  life  would  pledge 

Against  a  berry  of  the  hedge ; 

Yet  if  on  earth  lived  none  to  vie. 

He  would  have  dreaded  sea  and  sky; 

Come  weal  or  woe  their  hearts  to  cross. 

Sure  of  her  love,  he  feared  her  loss ; 

And  when  a  suitor's  startling  claim 

Was  uttered  with  O'Donnel's  name. 

The  fiery  hatred,  fully  nursed. 

In  open  armed  defiance  burst ; 

And  these  fierce  terms  the  gauntlet  bore. 

He  cursed  for  not  demanding  more : 

**  By  written  scroll,  by  words  aloud. 

Thy  daring  suit  be  disavowed ; 

And  Coward  stamped  upon  thy  brow. 

Or  mortal  combat  here— ^nd  now.'* 

But  cool  O'Donnel  mocked  his  ire  ; 

He  held,  in  Blanche's  huxtering  sire, 

A  surer  brand  than  steel  or  fire : 

By  that  the  field  he  fought  and  won. 
**  Bryan,"  the  sordid  father  cried, 

**  Thou  art  a  landless  younger  son ; 

Not  thine,  or  Blanche's  will,  be  done- 
Give  place  and  stand  aside. 

Her  dowry  may  a  jointure  claim 

Thou  canst  not  settle  on  thy  dame ; 
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So  shall  no  bride  or  bridal  dower 
Be  found  by  thee  in  Blanche's  bower." 
Oh  1  that  the  suit  decided  then 
Had  never  been  renewed  again. 

xrv. 

A  tempest-cloud  at  twilight  hour 

The  western  sky  was  climbing ; 
Thro'  russet  brake  and  molting  bower 

On  went  the  mill-stream,  chiming 
It's  one  low  ballad,  ne*er  begun 
'Till  sluice  was  shut  and  labour  done : 
The  rude  thatched  mill  to  poet's  dream 
Might  seem  as  ancient  as  the  stream ; 
Or  lightly  he  might  question  whether 
'Twas  Grod  or  man  wed  them  together. 
Alon£  that  stream  had  Bryan  oft 

To  Blanche's  heart  appealed ; 
And  there — so  spiritually  sofl, 
It  seemed  a  message  from  aloft — 

Was  Blanche's  love  revealed ; 
(Oh  !  who  forgets,  till  he  lies  cold. 
Where  first  a  maiden's  love  is  told)  ; 
And  there  they  now  had  met,  to  sever. 
Or  mingle  life  and  love,  forever. 

XV. 

'Twere  vain  from  minstrel  to  require 

A  passage  which  defies  the  lyre ; 

That  passage — when  their  bosoms,  crazed 

By  passions  pent  up  and  intense. 
Found,  for  a  precious  moment,  raised 

The  floodgates  of  love's  eloquence. 
The  very  air  (that  ne'er  conceals 
A  secret  upon  which  it  steals) 
A  reverend  veil  of  silence  cast 
O'er  all  the  touching  scene  that  passed. 
Save  that  <'  he  urged  her  moral  right 
To  bless  herself  and  hiui  by  flight ; 
That  thus  her  love  should  be  outspoken— 
Thus  the  detested  banns  be  broken- 
Else  he  might  stray  so  dark  a  track 
Not  even  her  love  could  light  him  back." 
And  Blanche,  with  less  oi  words  than  tears, 
Rej)lied,  **  she  would  resist  for  years, 
With  solemn,  sworn  resolve,  to  fill 
No  bridal  bond  against  her  will- 
But  never  would  desert  her  sire : 

That  he  must  die,  like  other  men. 
And  all  her  Bryan  should  require 

Devoted  Blanche  would  grant  him  then." 
But  Bryan's  was  a  breast  of  flame. 
No  outer  force  could  quench  or  tame  ; 
Without  a  crater  of  escape. 
Its  force  to  spend,  its  course  to  shape. 
Awhile  it  shook  him  with  the  throe 
And  heave  of  hidden  lava-flow  ; 
Then  settled  back  all  calm,  like  pool 
Of  molten  ore,  but  not  to  cool. 
And  arm-in-arm  their  path  they  kept-^* 
The  man  was  mute^  the  maiden  wept. 
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The  parting  moment  came  at  last — 

For  him  too  slow,  for  her  too  fast ; 

He  hoped;  he  hoped,  the  conquering  spell 

Might  yet  be  in  the  word  "  Farewell,** 

God  01  the  world,  he  hoped  in  vain«- 
The  fatal  word  was  spoken  ; 

They  parted — he,  with  blasted  brain- 
She,  haply  worse — heart-broken  1 

XVI. 

That  night  a  shot  disturbed  our  town. 
As  if  a  bolt  from  heaven  came  down ; 
Albeit  it  scarcely  would  have  stirred 
The  caution  of  a  slumbering  bird ; 
And  yet  it  seemed  as  sharp  and  clear 
To  folks  afar  as  neighbours  near  : 
Ere  spread  it's  smoke  or  echo  died 
Was  Bryan  named  a  suicide. 
Quick  were  the  gatherings — to  and  fro 
A  mystery  went,  all  seemed  to  know ; 
But  all  essayed  to  blink  the  tale ; 
His  kindred  raised  no  funeral  wail. 
Lest  wretches,  for  some  wretched  gains. 
Might  desecrate  his  dear  remains. 
Without  one  token  of  his  state, 
Came  forth  he  irom  his  father's  gate ; 
By  stealth,  but  not  in  secret,  went 
To  strangers  for  a  tenement ; 
And  only  by  a  menial's  eyes. 
His  father  knoweth  where  he  lies  I 
Peace  to  his  slumbers  of  the  grave. 
If  shelter  be  the  best  it  gave. 

XVII. 

Time  rolled — O'Donnel's  «uit  prevailed, 

But  deem  not  Blanche's  fealty  failed. 

What  recked  she  now  what  bolt  might  burst  ?.— 

Her  morbid  heart  had  known  the  worst. 

Perchance  she  sought  in  wedded  woe 

Meet  penance  she  should  undergo ; 

Or  (were  the  riddle  better  read) 

To  sleep  the  sooner  with  the  dead. 

One  fearful  pause  her  footstep  gave. 

As  passed  her  bridal  by  his  grave. 

What  wedded  bliss,  let  gossips  say, 

Bodeth  her  sunny  weddmg  day. 
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Mr.  Waller's  poems  claim  more  than 
a  passin;^  notice  at  our  hands.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  author  having  been 
so  old  and  favourite  a  contributor  to 
these  papjes  (which  ought,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther to  seal  our  lips),  there  is  this  re- 
markable about  nim— that  his  case 
forms  one  of  the  extremely  rare  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule  which 
precludes  to  the  Irishman  writing  and 
publishing  in  his  own  country,  the  meed 
oi  celebrity »  lie  has  d<ircd  to  court 
success  without  expatriating  himself  to 
win  it.  He  has  won  it,  and  thus  set 
an  example  which  we  earnestly  hope 
to  see  followed  by  many  another  Irish- 
man in  the  manly  and  persevering 
spirit  so  creditably  conspicuous  in  this 
instance.  By  long  and  untiring  efforts, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  life  of 
this  Magazine,  he  has  contrived  (in  the 
midst  of  avocations  connected  with  the 
honourable  and  arduous  profession 
which  he  has  never  for  a  moment  ne- 
glected) to  elaborate  a  style  so  pecu- 
liarly  his  own,  as  to  be  recognised  at 
once  by  an  entire  class  of  readers,  who 
now  demand  their  supply  at  his  hands, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they 
receive  it.  To  have  achieved  this, 
we  repeat,  is  to  have  done  much — 
to  have  done  it  in  the  face  of  the  dis- 
couragement to  the  home-production  of 
literature  everywhere  staring  him  in 
the  face,  is  a  triumph,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  letters  of  Ireland  and 
those  who  support  them,  but  to  himself 
also  in  no  slight  degree,  as  it  affords 
the  proof  that  the  material  existed 
within  him  which  could  change  the 
course  of  an  established  current,  and 
make  what  he  had  to  stem  at  first,  flow 
with  him,  and  bear  him  along  with  it 

at  last. 

In  the  mixed  materials  of  which 
the  bulk  of  the  '^Slingsby  Papei-s  " 
is  composed,  we  do  not  hesitiite  for 
a  moment  to  fix  upon  the  poetical 
element  as  that  which  has  obt^iincd 
for  them  the  greatest  share  of  public 
favour.  No  doubt,  the  peculiar  pensive 
Christianity  which  breathed  through 
the  connecting  prose,  was  a  link  which 


set  off  the  ^ems  to  the  utmost.  There 
is,  we  admit,  a  harmony  between  what 
is  prose  and  what  is  verse  in  these 
pieces  which  reflects  the  lustre  of  the 
one  upon  the  other  so  as  manifestly  to 
enhance  the  general  effect.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  deny  this ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  as  clearly  see  that  if  either  is 
to  stand  separate,  it  is  the  poetry  which 
will  retain  its  brilliancy,  while  the  dia- 
logue will  lose  more  or  less  of  its  charm 
by  being  deprived  of  the  sparkle  it  de- 
rived mainly  from  reflection.  And 
hence  it  is  a  judicious  thing,  as  well 
as  a  boon  to  the  public,  to  have  col- 
lected  these  gems  out  of  their  settinff, 
and  thrown  them  together  along  with 
others  which  have  never  seen  the  light, 
thus  enabling  us  to  view  them  all  at 
once,  and  in  aheap,  as  it  were,  so  that 
we  may  form  on  adequate  grounds  an 
opinion  upon  the  claims  of  the  author 
to  that  noble  —  might  we  not  say,  sa- 
cred ? — designation  of  Poet, 

A  poet  I  How  much  is  conveyed  in 
the  word  !  How  vast  the  requirements 
of  that  simple  substantive  I — 

"  To  stir  the  wells  of  feeling  to  tlieir  scarce, 
To  agitate  and  soothe,  gladden  and  grieve- 
To  be  to  human  souls  what  winds  of  heaven, 
And  sun,  and  shower,  and  elemental  fire 
Are  to  the  soulless  world  of  earth  and  sea;** 

Such,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr. 
Waller  himself,  it  is  to  be  a  Poet. 
It  is  no  light  matter  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  any  aspirant  to  the  title.  But 
here  we  are  in  a  CTcat  measure  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  ;  the  public  has 
anticipated  the  critic,  and  has  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  which  we  find 
ourselves  little  more  than  the  formal 
registers. 

The  prevailing  course  of  sentiment 
at  the  present  day,  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  aesthetics,  is  in  the  direction 
of  its  earlier  manifestations,  before  the 
full  tide  of  competition  and  rivalry  had 
swept  all  men  into  the  same  impetuous 
curi-ent,  and  hurried  them  along  out  of 
their  simple  and  characteristic  indivi- 
duality. The  efl'ort  now  is,  to  get  behind 
all  this — to  shake  off  the  more  careless 
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conventionalism  of  a  later  era  —  to  re- 
store  the  heart,  and  feelings,  and  afiec- 
tions,  and  style,  too  long  mingled  in  one 
turbid  torrent,  back  to  the  separate  rill, 
•wherein  it  flowed  of  its  own  hue,  in  its 
own  channel,  between  its  own  banks, 
only  resembling  its  fellow  in  reflecting 
the  same  heaven — to  re-endue  the  form 
of  artistic  expression  with  the  simple 
and  severe  garment  which  argued  a 
less  sophisticated  state,  and  abandon 
every  model  but  that  of  antiquity. 

Such  is  the  main  tendency  of  poetic 
effort  at  this  moment.  It  manifests 
itself,  as  oiur  readers  well  know,  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  fine  arts  with 
an  almost  equal  intensity.  In  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  so  much  the 
apostle  of  a  new  doctrine,  as  the  elo- 
quent exponent  of  a  taste  which  has 
been  taking  the  world  back  from  the 
endless  servilities  of  the  last  century,  at 
the  feet  of  a  few  despotic  teachers,  to 
those  who  had  taught  them,  and 
schooling  itself  in  the  purer  studios  of 
the  Huberts,  the  Van  Eycks,  and  the 
other  pre-Raphaellites.  In  music, 
again,  where  Mozart  had  so  long 
formed  a  barrier  beyond  which  it  was 
not  permitted  for  the  timid  explorer 
to  navigate  his  counterpoint,  this  age 
will  go  and  find  out  for  itself  what  was 
the  inspiration  of  Emanuel  Bach, 
Kimberger,  Zerlino,  and  other  early 
masters  of  harmony.  Even  in  his- 
tory, there  seems  an  inclination  to  con- 
sign our  old  standards  and  models — 
Hume,  Robertson,  &c.,  to  the  category 
Charles  Lamb  has  placed  them  in,  along 
with  the  old  calendars,  backgammon- 
boards  bound  and  lettered,  and  such 
other  formal  literature ;  and  fall  back 
upon  the  great  masters  of  antiquity. 
In  this  Macaulay  has  led  the  way.  In 
short,  we  discern  the  revolution  every, 
where, — and  poetry  is  certainly  afiected 
by  the  prevailing  taste. 

But  the  self-recuperative  process,  as 
it  might  be  called,  has  afler  all, 
perhaps,  been  carried  too  far.  This 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  all  at  once 
in  the  associated  branches  of  music, 
sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and 
decorative  art.  The  reform  which  was 
to  have  cast  the  mind  free  of  its 
shackles,  has  been  found  only  to  have 
linked  it  to  an  older  superstition.  In- 
stead of  having  obtained  freedom,  it 
has  changed  masters;  and  then  the 
question  arises  —  if  subjugation  be  a 
necessity,  why  quit  the  great  despots 
for  lesser  tyrants  ?    It  is  easy  to  say 


that  anything  is  better  than  an  unifor- 
mity of  servitude — that  something  may- 
be gained  even  in  the  interval  between 
emancipation  and  the  re-assumption  of 
the  yoke.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  and 
the  retrogressive  school  has  something 
still  to  answer  for,  because  it  does  not 
in  point  of  fact  assert  the  freedom  it 
professes  to  haye  made  the  groundwork 
of  its  rebellion. 

The  poetic  branch  of  the  imagina- 
tive art  is  to  a  great  degree  exempt 
from  this  inconsistency.  In  it,  there 
was  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Chau- 
cer,  Spenser,  these  were  no  exponents 
of  the  feeling  now  so  fashionable.  The 
Shaksperian  school  was  utterly  opposed 
to  it.  Dryden  was  abhorrent  to  it ; 
Pope  eschewed  it.  In  short,  it  never 
existed,  till  called  out  by  circumstances 
at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though there  were  no  models  which 
could  successfully  be  adopted  by  an 
experimentalist,  belonging  to  an  age 
preceding  the  present,  yet  a  great  deal 
was  to  be  done  in  lengthening  the 
focus  of  thought,  so  as  to  throw  near 
objects,  modes  of  action  and  of  dic- 
tion, into  obscurity,  and  bring  out  re- 
moter ones  with  a  preponderating  dis- 
tinctness. Accorduigly,  theefibrtwas 
made  by  more  than  one  master-hand ; 
and  that  the  public  mind  understood 
and  appreciated  it,  is  proved  by  the 
popularity  attained  by  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Tennyson,  for  instance, 
who  have  done  in  verse  what  Ruskin 
has  (lone  in  prose,  as  far  as  style  and 
sentiment  (aesthesis)  go ;  though,  as 
we  have  said,  they  could  not  go  so  far 
as  the  followers  of  the  sister  arts, 
being  obliged  to  confine  their  eupineia, 
as  Longinus  would  have  called  it, 
within  the  limits  specified,  no  actual 
models  existing  wnich  might  reduce 
their  reformation  merely  to  one  of 
imitation.  And  herein  the  poets  have 
the  advantage  ;  with  whatever  cen- 
tury they  choose  to  feel,  they  mfist, 
in  style,  belong  to  our  own.  There 
is  no  Albert  Durer — no  Palestrina— . 
no  George  Herbert  here.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  Muses  have  not  been 
cut  into  squares  and  polygons  by  me- 
diajval  scissors.  The  flowers  bloom 
as  the  plant  grew,  of  its  own  sweet  self, 
and  the  genius  of  to-day  cannot  cramp 
itself  within  the  formalities  of  a  by-gone 
age.  Hence  the  objections  urged  (we  are 
by  no  means  prepared  to  say  unreason- 
ably) by  some  against  this  renaissance 
of  dead  forms^  tell  with  least  force  in 
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the  case  of  poetic  literature.  The  poet 
has  full  scope  for  his  art.  He  may 
merit  the  highest  praise  —  that  of  ori- 
ginality; even  though  he  abandon 
another  though  a  minor  claim  to  ap- 
probation^  in  relinauishing  the  vast 
accessions  of  thougnt,  imagery,  and 
sentiment,  accumulated  subsequently 
to  those  times  he  has  had  his  mind  cast 
into,  and  lying  ready  to  his  hand  on 
every  side.  With  him,  the  filmy  gos- 
samer of  ideas  as  yet  unwoven  by  hu- 
man imagination,  invites  the  hand  to 
fashion  it  into  beauty.  And,  hav- 
ing accomplished  his  task,  he  may 
be  able  to  claim  the  praise  of  having 
advanced  the  standard  of  Achievement 
a  gi-eater  or  less  distance  into  the 
boundless  territory  of  the  Unatterapted. 

A  smaller  school  no  doubt  there  is, 
opposed  to  that  just  described,  which 
may  as  well  be  called  the  proffresistas 
school.  Mistaken  as  the  other  may 
occasionally  and  partially  be,  the  faults 
of  this  are  far  more  numerous  and 
obtrusive.  If  the  first  makes  much 
of  the  Past,  this  latter  sacrifices  every- 
thing that  is  old  and  venerable  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Future,  plucking  its 
heart  out,  as  if  upon  a  Teocallis,  to 
appease  the  spirit  of  The  Coming  Time 
before  which  it  bows  down.  It  extends 
from  Manchester  to  the  Mississippi, 
spreading  laterally  into  the  heart  of 
Germany ;  and,  lean  and  ill-favoured 
as  it  is,  threatens  to  devour  the  health- 
ier creatures  it  resembles.  It  has  its 
use,  however,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions ;  for  whenever  we  shall  see  a 
revival  of  Poetry  in  a  new  literary 
era,  the  heavenly  emanation  will  un- 
questionably be  n}und  to  have  derived 
many  of  its  best  characteristics  from 
the  antagonistic  collisions  of  the  period 
which  produced  it. 

Judging  from  the  first  poem  in  the 
collection  before  us,  we  should  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Waller's  mind  to  be  raamly 
imbued  with^ those  quiet  influences  that 
characterise  the  former  and  better  of 
these  states.  Ilis  seems  a  disposition  and 
temperament  eminently  susceptible  of 
reverential  impressions.  lie  cannot  find 
satisfaction  in  the  daring  novelties  of 
the  day  — he  refuses  to  abandon  the 
objects  of  hereditary  worship  for  the 
divinities  to  be  found  in  new  temples, 
whether  natural  or  artificial — he  turns 
aside  from  the  road  the  world  is  tread- 
ing, and  takes  a  side-path  towards  the 
antique  solitude  of  the  ivied  tower  and 
haunted  stream.  Can  we  say  that  there 


is  singularity  or  affectation  in  this? 
We  believe  that  the  tone  of  his  feel- 
ings would  have  led  him  in  the  same 
direction,  if  it  had  been  ever  so  un- 
fashionable ;  and  that  the  course  they 
have  here  taken,  so  far  fix)m  being 
a  mistaken  one,  was,  as  a  medium  for 
the  development  of  his  peculiar  powers^ 
as  wisely  chosen  as  any  he  could  have 
pitched  upon. 

**  Ravenscroft  Hall "  is  the  poem  we 
allude  to.  In  plot,  imagery,  versifi- 
cation, it  is  of  a  puritan  simplicity.  It 
deals  with  by-gone  personages,  em- 
ployed in  by-gone  occupations,  speak- 
ing in  by-gone  language,  but  actuated, 
not  by  bv-gone  feelings,  but  by  those 
ever- fresh  impulses  of  the  heart,  which 
make  of  all  times  and  fashions  one 
great  Present,  through  which  the  thrill 
of  a  world-wide  sympathy  vibrates,  as 
over  an  instrument.  The  romantic  is 
sedulously  avoided  —  the  quietly  pic- 
turesque is  stolen  in,  thougn  sparingly 
— everything  is  kept  down;  and  the 
plain  earnestness  of  simple  nature  is 
made  to  stand  for  all  the  usual  poetic 
accessoires.  We  conceive  that  this 
difficult  restraint  has  not  been  carried 
too  far ;  and  that  the  reader  will  find, 
even  in  the  few  extracts  we  are  enabled 
to  give,  enough  to  show  that  the  mun 
charm  of  all  poetry  is  preserved — that 
of  elevating,  pleasing,  and  instructing 
the  heart. 

At  the  opening,  a  summer  evening  is 
described. 

"Afiurgirl 
Sate  in  a  casement,  through  whose  open  frame 
Bright-eyed  and  odorous  flowers  wreathed 

their  heads, 
As  though  they  gazed  and  breathed  in  kin- 
dred love 
On  one  as  lovely  and  as  sweet  as  they.** 

She  is  reading.  From  the  green  and 
shaven  lawn — 

"  One  stole  with  step 
Timid  and  noiseless,  till  he  stood  before 
The  maid.     Anon  she  raiaed  her  eyea— their 

light, 
Gear  and  unwavering,  fell  upon  his  face, 
As  sun-light  £alla  on  a  deep-flowing  stream. 
His  brow  flushed  sudden,  and  his  dark  eje 

grew 
Dilate  and  troublous ;  then  he  looked  away, 
And  his  pale  lips,  with  ill-assumed  ease, 
Essayed  some  commonplace.'* 

They  sit  down  together,  and  he 
reads  a  song  to  her.  It  is  his  own 
composition ;  she  praises  it ;  and  tells 
him  she  should  be  gUd  if  a  suitor  of 
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hers  were  to  woo  her  in  the  same  strain ; 
whereat  he  turns  pale,  and  she  begins 
to  meditate — alas  I  of  another. 

In  the  next  paragraph  we  have  the 
contrast.  In  an  overshadowing  grove — 

"  Alice  and  Ralph  alone  paced  to  and  fro. 
So  silent  both,  that  ye  might  hear  the  tread 
Of  their  slow  feet  upon  the  shell-strewed  walk, 
Or  the  low  chirping  of  the  shrill  cicada. 
The  young  man  gazed  upon  the  gentle  girl. 
Intent  and  long,  as  though  his  eyes  would 

pry 
Deep  through  her  orbs  into  her  heart  of 

hearts, 
And  read  the  hiyhd  sweetness  of  her  love. 
She  the  while 
Curtained  her  blue  eyes  with  their  fringed 

lids, 
And  gave  not  entrance  to  his  passionate 

gaze — 
Woman's  defensive  instinct !  like  the  flower 
That  closes  quick  its  sensitive  leaves  if  even 
An  infant's  finger  touch  them. 

And  thus  they  walked,  happy,  yet  ill  at 
ease, 
For  they  were  lovers. 

*TiB  the  old  tale — old,  yet  still  ever  new — 
The  mode  still  varying,  but  the  end  the  same, 
In  all  times — in  all  places — in  the  halls 
Of  princes — in  the  peasant's  lowly  hut — 
In  crowded  cities — in  the  lone  savannas — 
The  same  mysterious,  subtle,  potent  instinctj 
That  guided  Adam  in  primeval  bowers, 
And  shook  with  troublous  joy  the  beating 

heart 
Of  his  most  beauteous  God-gift;   and  that 

now. 
In  this  old,  sin-stained,  and  degenerate  world, 
Wakes  in  man's  heart  the  one  lone  feeling 

left 
That  Imks  him  still  to  God,  and  makes  him 

holy." 

Walter  and  Ralph  are  brothers.  An 
estrangement,  as  is  natural,  grows  up 
between  them,  and — 

**  CMtt  itf  freezing  shadow  o'er  their  hearts.*' 

In  a  passage  full  of  beauty  and  feel- 
ing, Walter's  father  details  to  him 
the  death  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  in  dy- 
ing, had  left  his  daughter  Alice  to  his 
guardianship,  with  the  expressed  wish 
that  she  and  his  godson,  Kalph,  might 
one  day  be  united.  This  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  gall  and  wormwood  to 
Walter,  who  steals  away  in  the  midst 
of  the  recital. 

The  wedding  approaches.  One  even- 
ing the  happy  bndegroom-elect  sings 
a  serenade  under  his  mistress's  win- 
dow. This  is  too  much  for  the  jealous 
and  miserable  youth,  who  rushes  to 


his  father's  apartment,  and  bursts  into 
a  paroxysm  of  passionate  utterance, 
pouring  forth  his  whole  soul  and  hidden 
feelings  without  further  restraint, 
thougn  Ealph  himself  had  meantime 
entered  and  joined  them.  The  father 
is  astonished,  as  may  be  supposed ; 
and  both  he  and  Ralph  for  a  moment 
give  way  to  feelings  of  indignation ; 
but  the  latter  relents  before  long,  and 
seeks  to  cast  himself  upon  his  brother's 
bosom — in  vain.  Walter  shakes  him 
rudely  off,  and  breaks  away. 

Seven  years  have  passed  over.  The 
pair  are  wed :  two  lair  children  bless 
their  union.  Walter  has  disappeared ; 
none  know  whither  he  went  after  that 
fatal  interview. 

^^  Time,  with  his  stealthy  feet,  was  moving 

on; 
And  it  was  winter.     Deeply  lay  the  snow 
Upon  the  glebe,  and  on  the  branching  pines, 
Bending  their  boughs  to  earth,   in   white 

festoons ; 
The  sheep  stood  thronged  beneath  the  shel- 
tering hedge ; 
The  finch  and  redbreast  left  the  icy  eaves, 
And  perched  upon  the  casement.     On  the 

lake, 
The  crisping  film  was  shooting  from  the  edge 
In  ciystal  lancets.     Thro'  the  chill,  dry  air 
Redly,  beyond  the  hill,  the  sun  sank  down. 
And  night  came  on  the  world.     It  was  the 

eve 
Of  the  Nativity.     A  pale,  thin  man 
Sat  dreamily  before  the  cheery  hearth 
Of  the  trim  parlour  in  the  hamlet  inn 
Near  Ravenscroft.     A  vision  of  the  past, 
Rose  up  before  him." 

The  vision,  which  is  marked  by  a 
light  and  shadowy  variety  of  tinting 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  dream- 
state,  adumbrates  faintly  but  faithfully 
the  history  of  the  dreamer's  own  life. 
We  regret  being  unable  to  offer  speci- 
mens vrom  this  pleasing  passage,  in 
which  the  reader  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  disappomted  suitor  had 
wooed  another  mistress  —  the  Muse ; 
and  succeeded  in  winning  the  celebrity 
which  he  half  scorned,  even  in  achiev- 
ing it.  In  short,  the  dreamer  is  Wal- 
ter, returned  to  the  village  of  Ravens- 
croft : — 

"  And  thus  it  was, 
That  very  boy — that  man  of  the  dim  vi- 

sion — 
Now  sate  a-musing  by  the  lone  fire^de. 
On  Christmas  eve,  within  the  hamlet  inn.** 

He  is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  chimes 
ringing   in    Chriitmas  mom.     Soma 
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hours  later  he  is  awakened  by  music 
ofa  different  kind: — a  Christmas  carol, 
sung  by  children,  is  heard  under  his 
window.  The  wanderer's  heart  is 
touched  ;  he  had  been  once  a  caroUer 
at  his  father's  chamber  door,  himself. 

In  a  passage,  not  without  merit, 
though  perhaps  too  artistically,  or 
rather,  technically  minute,  the  church 
is  brought  before  our  view.  Within 
it  the  wanderer  stands,  and  sees  the 
form  of  his  aged  father,  bowed  with 
years  and  grief.  He  waits  till  every- 
body bas  gone,  then  reads  the  tomb- 
stones ;  and  after  a  brief  period,  passes 
through  a  postern  into  the  grounds  of 
the  Hall. 

"  Alone,  witliin  the  library,  there  sate 
The  same  old  man.     'Twas  Henry  Ravens- 
croft — 
His  eyes  turned  sadly  to  the  mantelpiece, 
Where  hunj?  against  the  wall  a  rod  and  flute. 
In  happier  days,  when  Walter  was  a  boy, 
These  had  been  his ;  and  now,  save  a  few 

books. 
They  were  the  only  memories  of  his  child 
The  old  man  had  to  look  on." 

The  sight  of  these  things  unnerved 
him.  He  sighed,  and  shook  his  head, 
and  groaned,  "  Where  art  thou,  Wal- 
ter?" 

"  A  sharp  cry 
Bang  through  the  chamber,  and  a  trembling 

man 
Sank  down  before  Iiim,  clinging  to  his  knees, 
And  sobbed  forth  himibly,  *  At  thy  feet,  my 

faUier !' 

"Hours  passed  away  —  or  it  might  be  but 

minutes — 
Sensations,  not  the  sands,  measure  out  time 
Unto  our  spirits — and  the  sire  and  son 
Lay  each  on  other's  bosom.     Who  shall  tell 
What  words  were  spoke,  or,  harder   still, 

what  things, 
Too  great  for  words,  were  left  unspoken- 
thoughts. 
Long  pent  up  in  their  souls  —  yearnings  of 

love. 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  and  penitence,  and  pardon? 
Who  shall  profane  the  sanctuary   of  their 

hearts? 
Not  I.     This  only  know  I,  when  at  length 
Walter  looked  up,  before  his  eyes  there  stood 
A  matron  fair  who  leaned  upon  a  man. 
And  held  a  young  girl's  band.'* 

Walter  shudders  when  he  sees  the 
reality  of  his  bereavement  thus  brought 
palpably  before  him,  and  cannot  speak. 
Whereupon  Alice  sets  forward  the 
child,  who  addresses  him,  reciting, 
in  infantine   simplicity  not  devoid  of 


touching  power,  the  story  of  the  Gos- 
pel message  to  man,  of  which  love 
IS  the  burden  and  purport.  Walter 
breaks  down  at  this;  and  then  the  child, 
thinking  she  has  offended  him,  suppli- 
cates  for  forgiveness  and  love. 

*'  The  man  bent  down 
And  caught  the  child  into  his  bosom ;  all 
The  ice  was  melted  round  his  heart;    he 

kissed 
The  little  one,  then  lifted  up  his  voice 
And  wept ! — 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Alice  and  Ralph 
Stept  softly  up.     He  grasped  his  brotiier*s 

hand, 
While  she,  disparting  his  tliin  hair,  as  erst 
When  they  were  boy  and  girl,  pressed  her 

pure  lips 
Upon  hb  brow,  and  blessed  him  as  her 

brotlier." 

Walter's  whole  character  is  reformed 
and  purified.  He  remains  at  home ; 
and  now  his  writings,  elevated  and 
chastened,  go  forth  to  the  world  breath- 
ing of  the  change  in  his  heart.  That 
change,  the  poet  says,  was  marvelloult 
and  adds,  beautifully — 

"  The  Angel  of  Affliction  had  gone  down 
Into  the  dark  Bcthesda  of  his  soul, 
And  troubled  it. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

In  time  the  old  man  died,  and  Balph  and 

Alice 
Dwelt  at  the  Hall ;  but  Walter  left  it  not, 
Nor  ever  mated  ;  he  would  not  enshrine 
Within  the  niche  where  once  a  saint  had 

stood, 
Another  image.     But  his  heart  now  dung 
To  her  and  hers  with  a  most  perfect  love, 
Tender  and  steadfast.     And  it  came  to  pass 
That  Ralph  and  Alice  died,  and  Moreton*s 

lands 
Descended  to  their  daughters,  but  the  Hall 
was  Walter's  by  inheritance.     Then  he 
Suffered  the  children  not  to  go  from  him, 
For  they  were  all  now  left  for  him  to  love ; 
So,  with  a  father's  care  he  cherished  them. 
And  reared  them  up  to  opening  womanhood. 
Next  he,  too,  passed  away,  and  in  his  will 
He  left  his  nieces  all — his  name,  his  fame, 
His  books,  and  the  old  mansion.     One  re- 
quest 
Annexed  he  —  that  upon  each  Christmas 

mom 
A  choir  of  children  should  at  dawn  of  day 
Proclaim  the  Saviour^s  birth  in  Carol  sweet. 
Before  the  Oriel  window  at  the  Hall." 

We  felt  it  due  to  Mr.  Waller's  de- 
serts to  put  the  reader  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  main  features  of  this  pathe- 
tic poemj  so  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
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stand  more  clearly  the  inferences  we 
drew  as  to  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
judging  from  this,  his  longest  piece, 
and  some  other  specimens  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  if  he  has  exhibited  a  leaninjj  to- 
wards a  prevalent  style,  it  is  so  slight, 
and  so  chastened  by  pure  and  natural 
feeling,  as  to  be  anything  but  objec- 
tionable ;  nor  indeed  do  we  see  how  a 
subject  of  this  domestic  and  familiar 
kind  could  with  propriety  be  treated 
otherwise  than  it  has  been. 

If  a  proof  were  wanting  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  subject  have  had 
tneir  effect  in  calling  forth  the  peculiar 
tone  we  have  adverted  to,  it  is  afforded 
in  the  very  next  poem  in  the  collection 
—  a  piece  which  claims  notice  at  far 
greater  length  than  we  can  afford  to 
it.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  con- 
ventional treatment  —  no  scope  for 
indulgence  in  prevalent  fancies  —  no 
place  for  artifice  of  any  kind.  The 
subject,  solemn  and  sublime,  demands 
to  be  handled  with  corresponding 
breadth  and  simplicity — and  Mr.  Waller 
has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task. 

The  idea  that  incorporeal  intelli- 
gences pervade  the  system  of  humanity, 
and  exercise  unseen  their  functions  for 
good  or  ill,  has  survived  the  exploded 
superstitions  of  a  darker  age.  When 
reason  has  done  its  utmost,  there  is 
something  still  left  in  the  nature  of 
man  which  refuses  to  assent  to  argu- 
ments it  cannot  refute,  and  uncon- 
sciously reverts  to  the  impressions  left 
upon  the  imagination,  as  if  their  vivid- 
ness ought  to  stand  as  a  proof  of  thfir 
reality.  Everywhere,  in  every  rank, 
at  every  age,  will  be  found  this  lurk- 
ing  credulity  on  the  subject  of  spiritual 
influences,  which,  although  it  scan- 
didises  the  rigid  philospher,  is  not  so 
utterly  renounced  by  the  religionist, 
who  may  find,  if  he  pleases,  ample 
warrant  for  a  modified  faith  in  the 
agency  of  invisible  beings  in  human 
aSairs. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  lies  in  uni- 
versal human  nature.  Man  will  ever 
lean  to  what  jumps  with  his  fancy.  The 
marvellous  in  every  form  will  be  sure 
to  keep  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  for 
there  is  a  faculty  withm  us  expressly 
fitted  for  its  reception,  which  would 
only  act  the  part  of  a  rudimentary 
quality  were  it  not  exercised  upon 
Bometning  external  to  itself.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  are  surrounded  by  dis- 
embodied iufiuences,  because  we  feel 


that  we  must  bo,  in  order  to  complete 
the  circle  of  those  environments  our 
faculties  reflect.  And  the  same  argu- 
ment which  proves  a  God  from  the 
universal  belief  in  such,  would  make 
for  spirits,  as  a  correlative  to  the 
general  consent  of  mankind  on  this 
point. 

The  poet  knows  how  to  take  hold 
of  these  popular  leanings  —  let  us  ra- 
ther term  them  physical  influences — 
and  turn  them  to  account;  but  he 
refines  upon  the  idea  he  finds  in  the 
rough.  He  takes,  for  instance,  ab- 
stract ideas — things,  or  the  qualities  of 
things — such  as  serve  some  high  end  he 
has  in  view,  and  clothes  them  in  the  gar- 
ments of  an  existing  belief,  especially 
if  it  be  a  prejudice  or  a  weakness  of 
the  nature  alluded  to  just  now,  so  that 
the  public  interest  shall  be  enlisted  for 
his  main  purpose  through  an  intelli- 
gible medium.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  original  idea  which  entered  the 
poet's  mind  was,  the  comparison  and 
contrast  of  sleep  and  death  —  a  noble 
subject,  but  one  which  needed  colour- 
ing. He  accordingly  personified  the 
two  great  subjugators  of  the  human 
race,  and  made  of  them  "  spiritual 
bodies,"  walking  the  earth,  and  dis- 
coursing of  what  they  did  there.  Here 
is  machinery  most  appropriate,  for 
while  it  serves  a  paramount  purpose  in 
the  poet's  mind,  it  effects  an  object 
no  less  essential  for  the  reader,  and 
makes  an  interesting  poem. 

The  author  is  out  in  the  fields,  lies 
down,  and  dreams.  A  soil  light 
overspreads  the  landscape — 

•'  Two  glorious  forms 
Grow  on  my  gaze  distinct — 
The  one  a  full,  fair  youth,  whose  round  blue 

eye 
Is  tranquil,  soft,    and  downcast.      On  his 

cheek 
The  flush  of  health  is  mantling,  and  his 

breast 
Heaves  low,  yet  visibly,  with  gentle  breath, 
Constant  and  equable :  in  his  band  he  bears 
An  argent  vase,  and  round  his  lovely  brows, 
Binding  the  flow  of  his  ambrosial  hair, 
Rippling  like  gold,  a  wreath  of  poppy  twines. 
Erect  and  tall  the  other  angel  stands, 
Like  to  the  former  in  his  mien  and  face. 
Though  hard  to  tell  wherein  the  likeness 

dwells — 
Like,  yet,  still  differing  wide,  even  as  ye  see 
Two  brothers  each  resemble,  j'et  diverse. 
Solemn,   and  sad,  and  thoughtful,   on  his 

brow — 
His  pale,  marble  brow — no  chaplet  bloomed, 
But  uDconfined  his  night-black  tresses  fell 
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Adown  his  shroud-like  vesture.     His  dark 

eye 
Was  lustreless  and  cold,  as  though  its  light 
Turned  inwards  on  itself,  and  gazed  upon 
Things  that  have    been  and  shall  be  yet 

again, 
When  Past  and  Future,  o'er  the  grave  of 

Time 
Shall  blend  to  make  an  everlasting  Now. 
High  from   his  forehead  sprang  a  mystic 

gem— 
A  cross  of  glowing  sapphire  —  and  at  times 
Its  light,  self-living,  flushed  upon  his  face ; 
And  then  how  wondrously  that  cold  eye 

burned. 
And  those  impassive  features  sudden  beamed 
In  most  serene  and  solemn  loveliness, 
While  his  emaciate  hands  raised  reverently 
A  crystal  chalice,  till  that  light  divine 
Fell  on  it«i  sides  translucent,  and  within 
Some  subtle  essence,  until  now  tmkenncd 
By  my  gross  senses,  kindled  up  and  heaved 
A  liquid  fire ;  or  like  the  waves  by  night. 
That  lick  with  phosphorescent  tongue  the 

oar 
That  smites  them  unto  light.*' 

These  are  the  Angel  of  Sleep  and  the 
Angel  of  Death.  In  the  following 
noble  words  the  darker  brother  opens 
the  colloquy : — 

"  I  am  come 
Not  from  the  reeking  bnttle-field,  for  Peace 
BnKxls  o'er  the  earth.     Not  from  the  raven- 
ous sea. 
For  its  grim  jaws  are  closed.     There's  not  a 

plague. 
Nor  rending  earthquake,  nor  devouring  fire 
For  great  Jehovah's  ministrant  to  reap 
The  ghostly  harvest  of  eternity.' 


»» 


His  visitations  bring  him — 

"  Into  a  chamber,  where  the  softened  light 
Of  a  close-shaded  lamp  revealetl  a  couch. 
Whereon  a  fair  young  mother  lay  reclined, 
And  on  her  heart  her  late-bom  babe  was 

hushed. 
On  her  wan  cheek  a  tear  had  left  its  trace. 
And  round  her  lips  a  lingering  smile  still 

phiyed. 
The  pangs  and  bliss  of  first  maternity. 
Brother,  I  felt  that  thou  had'st  'late  been 

there, 
For  the  still  air  was  heavy  with  the  breath 
Of  all  thy  bahns. 

ANGEL  OP  BLBBP. 

"  In  sooth,  *twaa  even  so. 
Just  when  the  evening  darkened  into  night 
I  saw  that  motlier  give  her  babe  to  life. 
The  dew  of  pain  was  on  her  ashy  brow. 
Her  eye  drooped  dull  and  languid  :  she  was 

faint. 
And  h«'r  pale  lips  scarce  opened  as  she  asketl 
Somewhat  to  moisten  them.     Then,  as  the 

leech 


Mixed  her  a  potion,  I  drew  near  unseen, 
And  in  the  cup  I  poured  from  out  my  vase 
The  deep  narcotic.    Then  she  drank  and 

smiled. 
And  clasped  her  babe,  and  soon  was  all  my 

own. — 
I  passed  to  other  work. 

ANGEL   OF  DEATH. 

*^  'Twas  SO  I  found  her. 
Brother,  I  knew  how  that  true  heart  would 

yet 
Be  pierced  with  many  sorrows,  ev'n  by  him 
Who,  innocent  and  pure,  then  felt  its  throbs, 
Should  both  fulfil  the  allotted  years  of  Ufe. 
Thus  was  I  ruth  to  leave  them ;  and  I  thought 
That  tliou  wouldst  not  deny  me  things  so 

fair. 
So,  then,  I  laid  my  hands  upon  their  heads. 
And  pressed  awhile  together  their  sweet  lips  ; 
And  thus  I  took  them  from  thee  —  scarce 

from  thee^ 
For  mine   they   seemed,   even  while  they 

slumbered  first, 
And  scarce  less  thine  when  they  had  ceased 

to  sleep." 

If  the  reader  could  have  had  a  doubt 
raised  in  his  mind  for  a  moment,  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  first  and  principal 
poem  in  this  collection  and  our  re- 
marks upon  it,  as  to  Mr.  Waller's  sym- 
pathy  with  the  Now,  it  must  yield  to 
the  following  description,  by  the  An- 
gel of  Sleep,  of  his  passage  through  a 
groat  city  by  night : — 

**  Ent'riag  its  suburbs,  where  the  sweet  green 

fields 
Strayed  in  upon  the  town,  and  the  fresh  air 
Struggled  with  heavy  fumes  of  o'er-thronged 

life. 
Onward  I  passed,  and  opened  wide  my  vase, 
And  waved  it  o'er  me  to  the  gentle  wind. 
Which  bore  the  viewless  seeds  of  slumber 

round 
To  pleasant  lodges  and  to  lowly  sheds, 
Till  they  weighed  down  obliviously  the  lids 
Of  simple,  happy  folks,  and  men  who  toiled 
Hard  through  the  hours  of  day.     But  soon 

my  path 
Grew  close  and  darker.     Twas  a  mean,  foul 

street. 
Where  poor  mechanics  toil  and  toil  and  toil 
By  day,  and  through  the  night.    Tall  chim- 
neys rose 
Into  the  aur,  and  pufied  their  sooty  breath 
Into  the  face  of   heaven.       Lights  flared 

abroad 
Through  many  a  window,  and  the  ringing 

sound 
Of  hammers  broke  the  silence ;  the  dull  beat 
Of  loom  and  shuttle  and  the  thousand  tongues 
That  Giant  Labour  clamonreth  withaL 
Then  did  I  dote  my  vase.    Its  perfumed 

balms 
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Were  not  for  such  as  dwell  in  dens  like 

these — 
Lank,  sallow,  lean-jawed  men ;  women  whose 

cheeks 
Were  white  and  drawn,  whose  ^es  were 

sank  and  dull ; 
Children  whose  tiny  faces,  sharp  and  shrunk, 
Put  years  upon  them ;  the  precocious  growth 
Of  those  that  knew  no  sport  save  toll  that  ate 
Into  their  little  hearts,  and  drained  away 
One-half  their  youthful  blood." 

We  unwillingly  pass  over  the  visit  of 
the  Angel  of  Death  to  the  female  con- 
vict on  the  eve  of  execution,  followed  as 
it  is  by  a  sweet  hymn — the  village  ves- 
per prayer ;  and  still  more  reluctant- 
ly hurry  past  the  death-bed  of  the 
young  man,  over  whose  latter  mo- 
ments'the  minister  of  God  watches — 
confining  ourselves  to  the  closing 
scene  of  all,  so  strikingly,  solenmly, 
and  beautifully  uniting  the  two  dis- 
severed  spirits  over  the  couch  of  the 
departed  saint. 

The  words  of  Job,  forming  part  of 
the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
have  been  just  read  (in  a  fine  poetical 
paraphrase)  by  the  minister. 

**  With  these  last  words  triumphantly  ex- 
haled 
The  young  man*s  spirit :  the  pale  angel  stood 
Above  him,  and  received  his  ransomed  soul. 
When  all  was  over,  slowly  then  arose 
His  wife  — Ah  !  wife  no  more  —  his  widow 

lone— 
And  dried  her  tears ; — then  gazed  upon  the 

face 
Of  him  she  loved.     Alas  !  these  poor,  meek 

eyes 
Are  wear}'  with  long  watchfulness  and  tears ; 
That  loving  gaze  grows  dim,  and  dull,  and 

feeble, 
Flutters,  and  fails.      Her  head  falls  heaWIy 
Upon  tlie  dead  man*s  bosom. — Over  her  then 
The  fairer  angel  bends — and  lo !  she  sleeps ! 
Sleeps,  as  one  dead !      There  was  the  twin 

repose 
Of  those  who  rest  from  labour— Death  was 

Sleep." 

We  would  not  give  much  for  the 
man's  sensibility  who  could  read  this 
fine  passage  unmoved.  The  whole 
piece  would  do  credit  to  our  best  poets, 
and  makes  us  proud  that  the  man  who 
has  written  it  is  a  countryman  of  our 
own. 

Of  Mr.  Waller's  earlier  performances 
the  greater  number  seem  to  have  been 
composed  during  an  extended  Conti- 
nental  tour,  and  one  and  all  bear  the 
impress  of  those  influences  which  stamp 


themselves  upon  the  mind  of  youth 
under  the  excitement  of  travel  in  lands 
to  which  beauty  may  be  considered  in- 
digenous. We  recognise  the  purple 
flush  of  a  younger  spirit,  receiving 
additional  tinting  from  the  glowing 
lights  it  reflects.  The  verse  goes  for- 
ward more  boundingly,  —  though  the 
philosophic  strength  as  well  as  the 
artistic  skill  belonging  to  a  later  period 
are  less  conspicuous.  A  few  lines,  taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  poem  en- 
titled "An  Evening  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples, "  will  illustrate  what  we 
mean : — 

'*  Softly  o'er  the  silent  sea 

Falls  the  plash  of  some  lone  oar, 
Wafted  in  faint  melody 

To  the  gently-curving  shore, 
Whose  peopled  edge  is  flaring  bright 
With  many  a  moving,  flashing  light 
Streaming  through  the  sombre  air. 
As  if  the  baffled  daylight  there 

Were  struggling  still  with  night — 
And  all  along  the  world  on  high 

The  fadeless  stars  are  bung, 
From  zenith  to  the  boundary 
Where  azure  sea  meets  azure  sky, 

In  thronging  myriads  flung ; 
You  scare  can  tell  if  yon  faint  light. 

That  bums  with  trembling  beam 
Upon  the  distant  verge  of  night, 

Floats  on  the  sky  or  stream." 

Yet  into  the  lightest  and  brightest  of 
these  earlier  poems  a  shadow  of  me- 
lancholy steals,  as  if  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny was  already  detected  by  the  ear 
of  the  young  minstrel,  murmuring, 
•*  All  must  change  1" — A  true  sign  this 
of  the  poetic  temperament.  Your 
happy,  jocund,  full-fed  youth,  whose 
ears  are  open  for  laughter  and  closed 
against  the  sigh  —  who  takes  life  as  he 
finds  it,  and  passes  by  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  existence,  as  he  does  the  Sphinx 
in  the  desert  — this  personage  may  be 
happy — but  he  will  never  be  a  poet.  He 
will  never  utter 

**  The  Yoioe  of  love  and  udnera,  calling  forth 
Tears  from  their  silent  fountain" — 

never  weave 

**  That  nreet  and  breathing  bond. 
Linking  him  to  his  kind/* 

He  will  heap  up  pleasure  as  children 
pile  up  stones,  which,  the  moment  they 
climb  upon  them,  roll  from  under 
their  feet. 

But  although  into  almost  all  Mr. 
Waller's  earlier  poems  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly enters,  versatility  is  nevertheless 
one  of  his  most  striking  attributes.  For 
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instance,  we  find  a  half-bnmorous,  half- 
pathetic  paraphrase — ought  we  not  ra- 
ther to  call  it  an  antidote? — to  Edgar 
Poe's  •*  Raven  "  —  in  almost  imme- 
diate proximity  to  that  noble  Ode, 
which  called  forth  fuch  commendations 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
National  Exhibition  at  Cork.  Both 
are,  in  their  way,  equally  successful, 
though  unquestionably  the  latter  was 
an  achievement  of  vastly  superior  im- 
portance. The  Ode  which  inspired  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Stewart  with  one  of  his 
most  triumphant  efforts  in  musical 
composition,  can  scarcely  be  taken 
to  pieces.  Tho  threefold  division  of 
that  national  forerunner  of  our  Great 
Exhibition  of  1853,  suggested  a  triple 
arrangement ;  and  Mr.  W^aller,  having 
adopted  the  old  severe  Greek  form  as 
bis  model,  with  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  brought  these  separate  ele- 
ments into  union  in  his  last  epode,  in 
which  a  grand  choral  burst  to  the 
praise  of  the 

"  Great  primal  Miai  !  grcftt  primal  Flftnd  !'* 

carries  us  up,  as  with  a  whirlwind,  to 
the  great  Artificer,  whose  are  the  works 
not  only  of  creation,  but,  in  an  ultimate 
sense,  of  art  too. 

AVe  cannot  conclude  this  brief  re- 
view without  a  word  concerning  the 
Songs  with  which,  by  a  large   class. 


Jonathan  Frehe  SUngsly's  name  is 
more  intimately  and  favourably  asso- 
ciated than  with  anything  else.  We 
half  regret  that  those  of  a  humorous 
.  cast  were  thought  unsuitable  for  publi- 
cation in  this  volume.*  We  see  no 
reason  that  humour  should  be  thought 
to  disgrace  either  pathos  or  sublimity. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  which  we  have  ever 
found  to  characterise  genius,  that  it  ma- 
nifests  itself  almost  invariably  in  both 
these  opposite  directions  in  the  same 
individual.  There  is  scarcely  a  mind 
of  high  imaginative  power,  which  is 
not  as  keenly  sensitive  to  the  ludicrous 
as  to  the  pathetic.  Take  Shakspeare, 
take  Byron,  Scott,  Cowper  —  take 
Dickens,  take  Bums,  take  ourCarleton. 
All  of  these  have  excelled  almost  as 
much  in  one  extreme  as  in  the  other. 
It  were  easy  to  point  out  the  philoso- 
phy  of  the  thing.  There  is  surely 
warrant  for  the  introduction  into  a  vo- 
lume of  miscellanies,  of  such  racy  whim- 
sicalitios  as  '*  A  Ix>ck  of  your  Hairl" 
This,  however,  if  it  be  an  omission, 
may  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition. 
What  we  have  here  are  most  of  them 
already  wedded  to  beautiful  music,  and 
thus  live  a  <louble  life,  echoing  equally 
upon  the  ear  and  heart. 

The  following  song  is  entitled  (accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  spelling)  '*  Cuisle-mo- 
chroidhe  ":  — 


"  By  the  green  banks  of  Shannon  I  wooed  thee,  dear  Maiy, 

When  the  sweet  birds  were  singing  in  summer's  gay  pride, 
From  those  green  banks  I  turn  now,  heart-broken  and  drwiry, 

As  the  sun  sets,  to  weep  o'er  the  grave  of  my  bride. 
Idly  the  sweet  birds  around  me  arc  singing; 

Summer,  like  winter,  is  cheerless  to  me  ; 
I  heed  not  if  snow  falls,  or  flowerets  are  springing, 

For  my  heart's  light  is  darkened — my  Ctuhle-mo-chru  ! 

"  Oh  !  bright  shone  the  morning  when  first  as  my  bride,  love, 

Thy  foot,  like  a  punbeam,  my  threshold  crossed  o'er, 
And  blest  on  our  hearth  fell  that  soft  eventide,  love. 

When  first  on  my  bosom  thy  heart  lay,  asihore  I 
Restlessly  now,  on  my  lone  pillow  tnming. 

Wear  the  night-watches,  still  thinking  on  thee ; 
And  darker  than  night  breaks  the  light  of  the  morning, 

For  my  aching  eyes  find  thee  not,  Cushle-  mo-chree  ! 

"  0  my  loved  one !  my  lost  one !  say,  why  didst  thou  leave  me 

To  linger  on  earth  with  my  heart  in  thy  grave ! 
Oh !  would  thy  cold  arms,  love,  might  ope  to  receive  me 

To  my  rest  'neath  the  dark  boughs  that  over  thee  wave. 
Still  from  our  once-happy  dwelling  I  roam,  love. 

Evermore  seeking,  my  own  bride,  for  thee ; 
Ah,  Mary !  wherever  thou  art  is  ray  home,  love, 

And  rU  soon  lie  beside  thee,  my  Ctuhle-mo-chree  /" 


"*  Those  who  agree  with  us  will  find  some  of  these  in  a  little  volume,  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Waller,  entitled,  **  The  Slingsby  Papers."  Dublin :  James  M'^Glashan.  London :  W. 
S.  Orr  and  Co. 
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A  pleasing  specimen  of  a  sprightlier  style  is  the  chanson  entitled  "  Summer**  :— 

"  'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  greenwood  and  glen, 

For  the  sunny-eyed  Summer  is  come  back  again  ; 

The  sunlight  falls  down  from  the  blue  sky  in  showers, 

And  the  earth  is  arrayed  in  her  mantle  of  flowers. 

There's  a  song  o'er  the  ocean  mysterious  and  low  ; 

There's  a  song  through  the  forest  where  fragrant  winds  blow  ; 

There's  a  song  'mongst  the  birds  in  the  groves  where  they  throng, 

And  the  heart  fills  with  joy  till  it  flows  o'er  in  song. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  green  wood  and  glen. 

For  the  sunny-eyed  Summer  is  come  back  again. 

"  Hie  away  to  the  vale  through  whose  bosom  the  wave 
Of  the  cool  water  flows,  where  the  heated  kine  lave ; 
Where  the  linden  and  rowan  sprays  stoop  down  to  drink, 
And  the  snowy-belled  lotus  reclines  on  the  brink  ! 
0,  Iris-robed  Summer !  the  queen  of  the  year ! 
All  Nature  \a  jocund  when  thou  dost  appear ; 
The  lark  hymns  thy  praise  through  the  long  hours  of  light, 
And  the  nightmgale  sings  by  thy  couch  all  the  night. 

*Ti3  merry,  'tis  merry  in  green  wood  and  glen. 

For  the  sunny-eyed  Summer  is  come  back  again." 


There  are  other  lyrics  interspersed 
throughout  the  volume  whic  i  we  must 
not  pass  without  notice.  **  The  Song 
of  the  Lark "  and  "  The  Song  of  the 
Earth  "  present  a  fine  contrast  the  one 
to  the  other  —  the  airy  aspirations  of 

*'  Thou  shalt  see  the  boreal  lightning. 

Flashing  pale  and  fleet ; 
Tiiou  shalt  hoar  its  nishing  motion, 
Like  the  winds  that  creep  o'er  ocean, 

With  their  crisping  feet ; 
Tliou  shalt  watch  the  sun-rays  pour 
Down  thro'  heaven  a  golden  shower. 
As  thwart  the  clouds  they  glint  and  quiver. 
Like  summer  rain  upon  a  river. 


the  former  soliciting  the  soul  to  mount 
upwards  —  the  calm  gentle  entreaties 
of  the  latter  wooing,  by  pictures  of 
tranquil  loveliness,  the  listener  to  linger 
still  upon  earth.  Thus  sings  the 
lark: — 

"  Up  with  me,  and  leave  beneath  thee, 
Earth  and  earth-born  thought ; 

Upward  still,  and  as  we  wander. 

Shall  thy  spirit  rise,  and  ponder 
l^Iysteries  thou  kennest  not. 

Harmonies  thy  soul  shall  hear, 

Never  heard  by  fleshly  ear; 

Climbing  up  the  path  that's  given 

Unto  souls  from  earth  to  heaven. 


"  Up  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  mingle 

With  the  cherubs  bright. 
Where  the  thunder-trump  is  ringing. 
Where  the  viewless  winds  are  singing. 

In  the  Empyrean's  height ; 
On  the  steeps  of  heaven  we'll  linger. 
Till  we  hear  an  angel's  finger 
Harping  some  celestial  strain 
That  skylarks  bring  from  heaven  to  men." 

But  the  Earth  replies  :-^ 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  rise  ?    Has  not  a  mother's  love 
Cared  for  thy  every  want — thy  every  wish  ? 
Fruit  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  rivers  fish  ? 

Jewels,  and  ores,  and  vestments  ?    Thou  mayst  rove 
O'er  flower-painted  plains  at  dewy  mom. 
Where  wave  ripe  meadows  and  the  yellow  com, 

And  'mid  the  shades  of  dreamy  eventide. 
By  the  still  waters  of  some  wood-girt  lake 
Thy  sweet,  contemplative  repose  may  take, 

Watching  the  cygnets  on  its  bosom  glide. 

In  the  hot  noontide  thou  canst  seek  the  shade 

Of  the  cold  grotto  or  the  sylvan  glade, 
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Where,  throngh  the  interlacing  forest  trees, 
With  not  ungentle  hand,  some  wandering  breeze 
A  moment  puts  aside  their  leafy  hair, 
So  that  the  fresh  and  flower-scented  air 
Creeps  in,  and  through  the  rich  umbrageous  roof 
The  gorgeous  8un-ra3rs  fall  upon  the  grass, 
Shattered  by  leaf  and  branches  as  they  pass, 
Verdure  and  light  inweaved  like  warp  and  woo£ 
At  moonlight  by  the  Ocean  thou  mayst  sit, 

Where  amorous  waves  steal  on  the  sleeping  strand, 
And  hear  the  surf  along  the  golden  sand 
Break  sobbingly,  as  grieving  to  retreat 
From  the  fair  earth  back  to  its  own  sea-home, 
Leaving  behind  a  line  of  silvery  foam 

Where  the  waves'  rippling  lips  last  kissed  the  land.** 


Taken  as  a  iiirbole,  we  hail  these 
poems  of  our  favourite  author  as  an 
accession  to  our  countr\'*s  literature. 
It  is  no  small  thing,  m  these  days 
of  unhealthy  thinking  and  affected 
diction,  to  find  the  beautified  echo 
of  our  own  best  sentiments  and  ex- 
presjjions  thus  placed  before  us,  and 
ren<lered  permanent  and  for  ever  ac- 
cessible for  our  own  good  and  that  of 
those  we  wish  to  benefit  and  instruct. 
The  more  we  see  of  the  baneful  tendency 
of  modem  literature,  with  its  poisonous 
stimulants  and  deadly  narcotics,  the 
more  refreshed  we  feel  when  we  come 
upon  what  our  hearts  tell  us  is  genuine 
in  its  tone  and  tenor—,  the  spontaneous 
efflux  of  a  temperament  untuinted  by 
existing;  infiuences,  and  fresh  with  the 
warmtii  of  an  ardent  and  upright  na- 
ture. And  in  proportion  as  our  heart 
goes  out  towards  those  who  thus  supply 
a  great  public  want,  do  we  feel  justified 
in  claiming  for  him  who  has  here  thus 
catered  for  it,  the  tribute  of  public 
favour  and  support,  to  which  in  any 
case  he  would  be  entitled,  but  which  is 
pre-eminently  his  due  under  the  circum- 
stances adverted  to  at  the  outset.    He 


deserves  it,  we  repeat,  as  one  who  has 
had  the  courage  and  manliness  to  stick 
to  his  country  throughout  his  whole 
literary  career,  and  undergo  all  those 
disadvantages  supposed  to  he  insepa- 
rable from  such  a  course,  with  the 
determination  of  testing  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  imputation  impliedly 
urged  against  the  Irish  reading  public, 
that  thev  cannot,  or  will  not,  support 
talent  that  is  not  imported  to  tnem 
from  across  the  Channel. 

To  this  experiment  he  has  lent  that 
which  to  him  is  of  course  dearer  than 
any  other  possession  —  his  fame ;  he 
has  risked  his  final  chances  of  success ; 
and  if  he  has  hitherto  found  himself 
not  to  have  miscalculated  the  taste  and 
spirit  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  it  now 
remains  for  him  to  prove  them  by  a 
still  more  searching  test  —  thb  book. 
A  simple,  unpretending  volume  —  a 
volume  of  that  unfashionable  commo- 
dity, poetry  —  has  gone  forth  among 
them :  will  they  appreciate  it  as  it 
deserves  ?  Our  firm  conviction  is  that 
they  will  —  we  have,  we  trust,  said 
enough  to  prove  that  they  ought. 
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.    .    .    .    "  Hit  riling  heart  betnjed 
B«morM  for  all  the  vreck  it  made. 
Her  tale  untold— her  truth  too  deeply  proved. **—Btroh. 


"You  bere,  mon  ami  I  Who  would 
expect  to  find  you  in  such  a  place  as 
this  ?" 

The  scene  was  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
la  Chaise ;  the  exclamation  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  a  young  man  whom 
I  encountered  suddenly  in  a  shady  spot, 
closely  bordering  on  the  tomb  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise,  where  I  had  been 
standing  in  sentimental  mood  for  at 
least  halfan-hour.  Now,  there  was  no 
doubt  he  had  as  much  right  in  the 
pretty  burying-ground  as  I.  The  plea- 
sant May-breeze  was  as  free  for  him  as 
for  me ;  the  sunshine  was  common  pro- 
perty ;  the  soil  willow -leaves  had  not 
opened  themselves  exclusively  for  my 
enjoym^it ;  nor  had  the  floesxted  vio- 
lets  bloomed  for  me  alone.  Nor  should 
I  have  exclaimed  thus,  had  I  met  him 
anywhere  else,  in  possession  of  these 
sweet  spring  privileges ;  but  here  —  in 
P6re  la  Chaise — that  was  the  wonder  1 
and  therefore  I  exclaimed — 

"  Who  would  expect  to  find  you  in 
such  a  place  as  this  V* 

He  smiled — not  the  smile  that  elec- 
trified the  audience  every  evening  in 
the  theatre,  but  a  melancholy  smile, 
tinctured  with  satire,  that  I  should 
share  the  common  prejudice — that  co- 
mic actors  must  be  comic  fellows. 

*' Pardon  me,"  I  said,  answering 
this  look.  **  I  am  aware  I  have  no 
right  to  inquire ;  but  confess  a  god  of 
mirth  is  not  often  seen  wandering 
among  the  tombs  I" 

"iJot  often   sought  there,  at  any 

rate,"  said  D .     But  do  you  think 

this  place  sad?" 

**  On  the  contrary,  to  me  it  is  cheer- 
ful as  the  gayest  promenade  in  Paris. 
The  dead  are  so  cared  for,  their  tastes 
so  minutely  consulted,  their  tombs  so 
prettily  decked,  that  one's  thoughts  are 
pleasantly  sobered  down,  but  by  no 
means  oppressed,  as  in  our  English 
burying-grounds. " 

**  Ah  I  everything  is  sad  in  your 
country,"  said  the  Frenchman,  raising 
his  eyebrows  piteously. 

"While  here,"  I  said,  laughing, 
"  only  the  comic  actors  are  so." 


D passed  his  arm  through  mine. 

**  You  shall  see  why,"  he  said,  brief- 
ly ;  and  led  me  back  along  the  narrow 
path  by  which  he  had  come. 

Presently  we  stood  beside  a  tomb , 
hung  with  wreaths  of  everlastings,  and 
planted  with  choice  flowers. 

On  the  simple  cross,  of  purest  mar- 
ble,  was  written : — 

**  EBteUe  de  B , 

Aged  eighteen  years.'* 

The  words,  "To  my  daughter,"  were 
also  inscribed  below ;  and  among  the 
garlands  were  many  in  which  the 
words,  "  A  ma  Fille,"  had  been  inter- 
woven.  One,  evidently  freshly  placed 
among  the  rest,  bore  tliis  motto,  •*  Re- 
grets etemelsy'*  in  black  and  white 
immortelles. 

I  stood  looking  at  this  last  resting- 
place  of  some  cherished  child,  who  had 
just  budded  into  womanhood,  to  be 
culled  by  death,  and  wondering  how 
many  there  were  in  the  circle  that  once 
idolised  her,  who  still  brought  flowers 

to  her  grave,  when  D ,  laying  his 

hand  lightly  on  my  arm,  pointed  to  a 
seat  near  us.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  the  soul,  too  weak  to  bear 
alone  the  sorrow  that  weighs  it  down, 
turns  to  the  first  comer,  and  finds  re- 
lief by  the  mere  utterance  of  its  woe. 

" Sit  down,"  he  said;  "I  will  tell 
you  her  tale." 

**  You  knew  her  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Or  she  would  not  be  there,"  he 
replied.  His  voice  was  broken.  I 
did  not  look  at  him,  but  waited  till  his 
emotion  had  passed  away.  Presently 
he  continued  —  "A  year  ago  she  was 
pure  and  beautiful  as  an  angel.  We 
met,  we  loved,  and  she  is  there !" 

'*  You  were  faithless?"  I  asked,  re- 
proachfully. 

•*  Faithless  1"  he  repeated.  **  No ; 
men  are  not  faithless  to  women  like 
Estelle,  especially  when  they  stoop 
from  a  high-born  sphere  to  love  one 
infinitely  below  them.  Unworthy  as 
I  was  of  her  innocent  love,  I  returned 
it  with  as  sincere  a  passion  as  my  soul 
is  capable  of.  How  oflen  have  these 
quiet  spots  witnessed  our  glad  meet-" 
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ings ;  how  oAen  has  the  solemn  shade 
of  cathedral  pillai-s^  or  the  glitter  of  a 
masked  ball^  concealed  our  love  from 
those  who  watched  over  her.  Enough ! 
she  was  mine — mine  for  ever,  as  I 
fondly  thought ;  but  love  had  mingled 
poison  with  his  sweets.  Can  angels 
fall,  and  forget  the  heaven  they  have 
lost?  Estelle's  remorse  was  stronger 
than  her  love;  the  one  would  have 
given  her  immortality — the  other  plant- 
ed death  in  her  bosom. 

**  Suddenly  I  lost  sight  of  my  belov- 
ed. In  vain  1  sought  her  in  our  former 
haunts ;  she  no  longer  visited  them ; 
in  vain  placed  letters  in  the  hands  of 
our  confidante :  she  never  came  to  re- 
ceive them. 

**  Fool  that  I  was  to  doubt  her  I  to 
fancy  anything  could  shake  her  faith, 
or  make  her  false  to  her  vows  of  con- 
stancy. Had  she  not  sacrificed  all  for 
me  ?  —  forgotten  family  and  ptircnts, 
nay  heaven  itself  ?  and  yet  I  mistrust- 
ed her  I 

"  I  ceased  my  inquiries — I  sought  to 
forget  her. 

**  One  evening  I  was  disturbed  while 
at  dinner,  by  the  announcement  of  a 
stranger.  It  was  the  medical  adviser 
of  Estelle's  family.  lie  came  to  tell 
me  that  Madlle.  De  B was  dan- 
gerously ill;  and  in  consequence  of 
mental  aberration,  as  her  friends  sup- 
posed, had  for  many  days  been  calling 
on  my  name,  and  entreating  that  she 
might  see  me  once  more  before  she 
died.  By  the  doctor's  advice,  and  as 
a  last  resource,  her  parents  had  con- 
sented to  this  strange  request,  and  now 
sent  to  invite  my  presence  in  their 
house,  hoping  the  sight  of  me  would  bo 
sufllcicnt  to  dispel  the  dyinof  girl's  de- 
lusion. There  was  an  intelligent  look 
in  ])r.  L.'s  face  as  he  told  me  this, 
which  gave  me  intuitive  confidence  in 
him,  and  convinced  me,  when  I  after- 
wards recalled  it,  that  he  had  a  strong 
suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case^ 
which  was  doubtless  confirmed  by  my 
overwhelming  grief. 

"  I  flew  to  the  dwelling  of  my  be- 
loved; and  the  doctor  insisting  that 
only  he  and  I  should  enter  the  sick 
room,  scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  ere 
I  stood  in  her  presence. 

*•  Her  open  arms  received  me,  her 
eyes  flashed  with  the  same  pleasure  as 
of  yore  ;  but  oh !  how  changed  —  Es- 
teUe,  Estelle."  ^nm^ 

Z.  The  unhappy  man  bent  his  head  and 
nobbed  aloud. 


I  did  not  attempt  to  comfort  him ; 
I  knew  remorse  was  mingled  with  his 
grief,  and  that  it  was  better  so. 

Ho  went  on  afler  a  while — 

"  At  seven  o'clock  I  was  compelled 
to  be  at  the  theatre,  to  perform  m  the 
first  and  last  pieces.  It  was  within 
half-an-hour  of  the  time. 

"  She  suffered  me  to  go  with  diffi« 
culty. 

"'*  You  will  come  back — will  you 
not?*  she  asked,  as  I  held  her  once 
more  in  my  arms.  '  I  shall  not  sleep 
till  I  have  seen  you  again.' 

"  I  promised,  and  tore  myself  away 
from  tnat  clinging  embrace.  I  reached 
the  theatre,  I  dressed,  and  played  mv 
part.  Yes,  played  it,  laughed,  jested, 
mocked  at  love,  and  wascheered,aoubly 
cheered!  The  applause  delayed  me. 
Impatient  to  have  done,  I  hurried  on 
with  my  part;  the  piece  seemed  the 
livelier  for  it — the  applause  became 
greater.  In  the  interval  between  the 
pieces  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and 
fled  alon^  the  streets,  towards  Estelle's 
home.  I  Knew  I  could  not  reach  it — it 
mattered  not.  It  seemed  to  me  some 
miracle  must  be  worked  in  my  favour ; 
that  some  one  would  meet  me  with 
news  of  her;  that  time  itself  would 
stand  still  in  my  behalf.  The  night 
air,  the  exercise,  recalled  me  to  my 
senses;  I  stopped,  and  consdons  of 
my  madness,  retraced  my  steps. 

"  Enough ;  it  was  over  at  last !  both 
pieces  ;  and  at  midnight  I  reached 
ner  house.  I  had  rushed  from  the 
stage  without  changing  my  dress ;  I 
knew  she  would  not  reproach  me  for 
such  haste. 

"  The  entrance  door  stood  open ;  the 
concierge  was  absent.  I  remember 
even  then  noting,  as  I  flew  by,  how 
her  candle  was  dying  fit^lly  away  in 
the  socket.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
stairs  as  I  bounded  up  them  —  no  one 
watching  in  the  ante-room  beside  her 
bed-room  door.  The  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  house  was  frightfuL  I 
entered,  gasping  and  horror  struck ;  I 
knew  not  why.  Long  tapers  were 
burning  beside  her  coudi ;  two  priests 
kneeling  in  prayer  —  but  she  had  not 
kept  her  promise ;  she  slept  before  I 
came — ^never  to  wake  again. 

*'  I  was  one  of  those  who  followed 
her  here.  The  white  garland  lav  upon 
her  cofiin ;  I  alone  knew  that  she  who 
slept  beneath  it  had  no  right  to  bear 
that  snowy  wreath.'* 
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THE   TRUE   CAUSES   OF   FAILURE. 


We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
associate  the  idea  of  success  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  British  enter- 
prise, whether  by  sea  or  land,  that  en- 
thusiastic spirits  turn  with  little  satis- 
faction to  the  records  of  occasional 
failure,  by  which  our  usual  tide  of 
good  fortune  was  sometimes  checked, 
and  rolled  back  again.  But  there  is 
small  wisdom  in  closing  the  pages  of  a 
book,  because  they  happen  to  contain 
matter  which  administers  no  flattery 
to  national  prejudices.  Far  better 
is  it  boldly  to  face  and  investigate 
the  truth,  with  the  view  of  deriving 
salutary  instruction  from  dearly-pur- 
chased experience.  The  lessons  taught 
by  defeat,  if  properly  studied,  arc  often 
more  useful  to  states  and  statesmen 
than  those  derived  from  the  most  im- 
posing  victories.  We  cannot  set  aside 
important  events,  or  expunge  them 
from  the  annals  of  history,  however  we 
may  dislike  to  examine  their  details, 
and  to  whatever  extent  an  honest  con- 
viction forces  us  to  admit,  that  unneces- 
sary misfortunes  were  brought  about 
by  our  own  mistakes  and  incapacity. 
The  blind  fury  of  Blucher  would  have 
vented  itself  in  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  by  which  the  French  comme- 
morated their  victory  at  Jena ;  but  the 
blowing  up  of  the  monument  could 
never  have  altered  the  fact,  or  effaced 
the  consequences  of  the  battle. 

Historical  justice  is  often  tardy,  and 
not  always  certain.  Preconceived  no- 
tions, when  sanctioned  by  time,  take 
such  deep  root  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult,  almost  to  impossibility,  to  eradi- 
cate them.  This  has  been  signally 
illustrated  in  the  opinions  formed  of 
the  Continental  expeditions  undertak- 
en by  Britain,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  great  war,  which  terminated  on 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  in  1815.  It 
was  Known  to  all  the  world  that  our 
attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  their  projected  conquest  of 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  end- 
ed in  si^al  failure.  The  causes  were 
generally  believed  to  arise  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  troops,  and  the  want  of 


talent  in  their  commander.  The  re* 
putation  of  both  were  lowered,  and  the 
national  glory  suffered  a  long  and 
gloomy  eclipse,  rendered  still  darker 
by  a  repetition  of  similar  disaster  in 
J  799,  when  we  once  more  endeavoured 
to  liberate  Holland,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Russians.  From  that  inauspicious 
period  the  clouds  began  to  brighten, 
until  they  were  slowly  and  gradually 
dissipated  by  a  succession  of  victories, 
unchecquered  by  reverse,  and  each  more 
brilliant  than  its  predecessor.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Duke  of  York  was  pro- 
nounced an  incompetent  general ;  and 
while  the  maritime  ascendancy  of  Eng- 
land was  freely  conceded,  her  power 
of  bringing  formidable  armies  into  the 
great  battle-fields  of  Europe,  as  she  had 
done  in  days  of  yore,  was  laughed  at  as 
chimerical,  or  remembered  only  as  a 
remote  tradition.  It  now  appears, 
from  unanswerable  evidence,  that  our 
troops  had  declined  nothing  from 
their  ancient  valour ;  that  they  inva- 
riably did  their  duty  as  brave  and 
trusty  soldiers ;  that  the  D  uke  of  York 
was  in  no  particular  answerable  for  the 
ill  success  of  measures  he  had  not  the 
authority  to  direct;  that  his  remon- 
strances were  overruled  or  neglected  ; 
and  that  the  evil  results  must  in  truth 
be  attributed  to  the  lukewarm  co-ope- 
ration, almost  amounting  to  treachery, 
of  our  so-called  allies  —  to  the  want 
of  ability  in  their  generals,  who  held  the 
supreme  command;  and,  though  last, 
far  from  least  in  the  disparaging  esti. 
mate,  to  the  ill-digested  half- measures 
of  our  own  cabinet,  who,  as  usual, 
hit  short,  instead  of  thrusting  home, 
and  were  generally  found  wanting  at 
the  critical  moment.  These  fatal  er- 
rors,  too,  were  persisted  in,  despite  of 
repeated  warnings,  which,  unfortunate- 
Iv  are  seldom  listened  to  until  events 
have  proved  their  value,  and  when  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  them  has 
escaped. 

The  British  contingent  formed  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  large  armies  that 
crossed  the  French  frontier  in  1793, 
and  was  always  under  the  control  of 
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tbe  Austrian  generallissimo  for  tbe 
time  being.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
not  suffered  to  originate  any  plan  of 
campaign,  and  exercised  no  indepen. 
dent  command^  except  in  the  single 
instance  when  he  was  ordered  b^  the 
home  Government  to  detach  his  di. 
virion,  and  undertake  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  ;  but  without  sufficient  means 
to  carry  on  siege  operations  effectually, 
and  unsupported  by  the  cco^ration 
of  a  naval  force,  to  protect  his  right 
flank  from  the  small  fry  of  gun-boats 
with  which  the  enemy  were  permitted 
to  molest  and  frustrate  his  approaches. 
Again,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragic  drama,  the  English  general  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
compelled  to  retire  into  Holland  before 
overwhelming  numbers ;  while  the 
Austrians  marched  ofi*,  and  lefl  him  to 
extricate  himself  as  best  he  might. 
I'he  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  the  Emperor  Francis,  theGe- 
nerals  Mack  and  Clairfayt,  successively 
directed  (or  misdirected)  the  combined 
operations ;  but  they  were  mere  pig- 
mies in  the  hands  ot  Dumouriez  and 
Pichegru,  who  wielded  the  fiery  va- 
lour of  republican  France  with  the 
energy  of  giants. 

The  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

{placed  the  military  character  of  Eng- 
and  on  a  lofty  pedestal.  The  throne 
of  Louis  XIV.  tottered  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  tbe  cannon  of  Ramillies,  Ou- 
dcnarde,  and  Malplaquet,  boomed  in 
the  ears  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque>" 
lis  he  slumbered  uneasily  in  his  sump- 
tuous palace  of  Versailles.  At  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  a  corrupt  and  factious  mi- 
nistry,  who  hated  their  domestic  oppo> 
nents  in  Parliament  more  than  they  did 
the  public  enemy,  and  who  valued 
place  and  pension  above  ail  other  con- 
siderations,  gacriticed  the  advantages 
gained  by  hard  fighting,  and  gave  up 
all  when  everything  was  in  their  grasp. 
But  the  battles  had,  nevertheless^ 
l>ecn  fought  and  won,  and  the  names 
of  the  victors  were  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  in  the  language  of  every 
nation  of  Europe.  Other  generations 
succeeded,  and  with  them  came  the 
lost  fields  of  Fontenoy  and  Laifeldt, 
and  the  humiliating  convention  of 
Cioster- Seven,  inadequately  balanced 
by  the  qualified  triumphs  of  Dettin^en 
and  Minden.  The  conquest  of  Cana- 
da and  the  storming  of  the  Moro,  fresh- 


ened up  the  drooping  flag  of  England 
once  more,  and  the  peace  of  1763  be- 
held her  star  high  in  the  ascendant. 
Undue  moderation  again  swayed  our 
councils,  by  which  we  gained  no  credit* 
but  were  considered  sceptical  of  our 
own  strength.  Such  is  the  usual  infer* 
ence  of  selfish,  narrow-minded  poli- 
ticians, who  judge  others  by  their  owa 
diminutive  standard;  who  have  no  faith 
in  magnanimity,  cannot  understand 
why  nations  should  pause  in  a  career 
of  victory,  to  give  back  conquests  they 
have  the  power  to  retain ;  and  which 
they  have  stru^led  to  achieve,  by  a 
reckless  expenditure  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. Another  twenty  years  rolled  on^ 
teeming  with  events,  in  which  the  sun- 
shine was  heavily  overbalanced  by  the 
storms.  We  forced  our  American  co- 
lonies into  rebellion,  lost  them  by  utter 
mismanagement  and  want  of  skill  in 
the  ill-omened  contest ;  and  found  our- 
selves compelled,  and  even  rejoiced  to 
accept  the  terms,  which  a  wiser  and 
more  vigorous  administration  of  our 
foreign  ^airs  would  have  enabled  us 
to  dictate. 

Then  followed  in  due  course  what 
thinking  men  had  Ions  predicted,  and 
the  false  philoso))hy  oi  deistical  philan- 
thropists nad  carefully  fomented-—  the 
outburst  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  gradual  of  approach,  like  the  re« 
cent  pestilence  of  Asiatic  choleras 
but  the  full  development  startled  col- 
lected Europe  with  the  efiect  of  an  un- 
looked-for earthquake,  and  made  the 
kings  of  the  world  buckle  on  their  ar- 
mour in  the  cause  of  upturned  monar- 
chy. Britain,  without  weighing  means* 
but  blinded  by  mbtaken  enthusiasm* 
threw  herself  into  the  quarrel*  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  her  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Bourbons ;  thereby  giving 
union  and  impulse  to  the  new  system* 
which  nothing  but  the  threat  of  foreign 
invasion  could  have  consolidated  into 
one  mass  of  regenerated  strength  and 
power.  Tlie  motive  was  generous,  and 
the  resistance  perhaps  necessary,  as  an 
anticipation  of  self-defence.  As  a  prin- 
ciple, it  was  better  to  fight  an  en- 
croaching enemy  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Scheldt,  than  on  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway ;  but  the  measures  as  they 
were  carried  out,  defeated  themselves* 
and  rendered  success  impossible.  The 
volume  we  are  about  to  notice*  con- 
tains, towards  the  conclusion*  a  short 
passage  of  general  application*  whieh 
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embodies  a  comprehensive  meaning  in 
a  few  sentences* : — 

**  The  moral  to  be  learned  from  the  whole 
story  of  these  campaigns,  is  the  imperative 
necessity  of  wise  direction,  and  effident  sup- 
port from  home  in  all  matters  connected  with 
war.  Implicit  reliance  may  be  reposed  on 
the  good  conduct  of  the  army,  but  the  mUi- 
Ha  foris  is  not  sufficient  wiUiout  the  consi- 
Uum  domL'* 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  our 
generals  in  command  abroad,  have  too 
often  had  to  encounter  ministerial  per- 
verseness  or  insufficiency  at  home,  more 
formidable  and  destructive  to  their 
ablest  combinations,  than  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  in 
the  field.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to 
profit  by  experience.  If  we  cannot 
remedy  the  past,  we  may  avoid  these 
fatal  mistakes  in  future ;  and  the  his* 
torian  does  well  and  wisely  who  points 
them  out,  and  impresses  them  on  the 
consideration  of  all  his  readers. 

The  Journals  and  Correspondence  of 
General  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  lately  pub- 
lished under  the  superintending  editor- 
ship of  his  son,  furnish  most  valuable 
original  documents,  and  authentic  in- 
formation on  the  campaigns  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Low  Countries,  in  1793-4. 
Being  attached  to  the  head-quarter 
staff,  he  had  ample  opportunities  of 
obtaining  correct  knowledge.  Flan- 
ders has  long  been  considered  the  bat- 
tie-field  of  Europe,  and  is  quite  as 
likely  as  ever  to  retain  the  unenviable 
distinction,  in  the  event  of  another 
general  war.  The  operations  named 
Bbove  have  been  freely  commented  on 
by  writers,  military  and  civil,  of  many 
nations,  and  much  censured,  without 
being  clearly  understood.  According 
to  ^1  reasonable  calculation,  they 
ought  to  have  proved  saccessful ;  but 
although  they  opened  with  brilliancy, 
they  closed  in  unequivocal  failure. 
The  war,  which  might  have  been  stran- 
gled in  its  infancy,  was  thereby  pro- 
tracted for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
worked  up  to  a  death  struggle,  which 
left  the  victors  in  a  state  almost  as 
much  exhausted  as  that  of  the  van- 


quished. Thirty-seven  years  of  peace 
have  followed,  and  the  leading  com- 
batants are  still  panting  under  their 
colossal  exertions.  The  first  false  step 
was  the  invasion  of  France.  Had  the 
allies  been  content  with  the  liberation 
of  Holland  and  Brabant,  and  concen- 
trated their  strength  in  the  rescued 
provinces,  France,  exposed  to  no  im- 
mediate danger  from  without,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  discord, 
would  have  consumed  herself.  But 
the  ver)'  advance  which  was  expected 
and  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  family, 
created  an  impassable  barrier  against 
their  return.  The  madness  of  a  fac- 
tion was  thus  changed  into  the  cause 
of  the  nation.  Sir  Harry  Calvert, 
then  only  a  captain  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  serving  with  his  regiment, 
perceived  the  coming  mischief  at  once, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  plainly,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  written  not  many 
weeks  afler  the  disembarkation  of  the 
British  forces  :— 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  I  may  prov«  a 
false  prophet ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  forward  movement  of  the  allied  ar- 
mies will  unite  all  parties  in  France,  and 
prevent  those  who  are  well-wishers  to  order 
and  good  government,  from  exerting  them- 
selves in  favour  of  a  counter-revolution." 

On  the  5th  April,  1793,  the  Prince 
of  Coburg  issued  a  proclaination,  de- 
claring that  he  entered  France  solely   ' 
to  restore  the  constitutional  monarch, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  disavow- 
ing all  intention  whatever  of  making 
conquests.      He  added,  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  and  on  his  word  of 
honour,   that    if   military   operations 
should  place  him  in  possession  of  an^ 
place  of  strength,  he  should  regard  it 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  sacred  de- 
posit.      Within    five    days  later,  and 
without  waitinor  to  see  what  effect  his 
manifesto  would  produce,  he  issued  a 
second,  retracting  every  word  of  the 
first.  The  desertion  of  Dumouriez  hav- 
ing failed  to  subvert  the  Republican 
government,  the  allied  powers  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  England,  determined 


•  "  The  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H., 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  in- 
demnities and  securities ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  partition  the  frontier  terri- 
tories of  France  amongst  themselves. 
At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  speech 
in  Parliament,  characterised  this  in- 
consistent conduct  of  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  as  an  act  of  au- 
dacity and  effrontery,  unparalleled  in 
history.  The  minister  had  nothing  to 
say  in  reply ;  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  country  were  unanimous  in  con- 
demnation • 

All  went  well  at  the  outset.    Cond^ 
and  Valenciennes  were  taken  ;  the  for- 
mer  by  the  Austrians,  the  latter  by 
the  English.      Valenciennes    was  an 
important    fortress,    strong    both    by 
nature   and   art.     The   Scheldt  Hows 
through  the  town,  a  small  and  muddy 
stream ;    but   by  means   of  reservoirs 
and  sluices,  capable  of  inundating  the 
neighbouring  country  at  the   will    of 
the  garrison.     Vauban  had  expended 
much  skill  on  the  works  and  citadel. 
Turenne  failed  here  in  1656,  and  was 
forced  to  throw    down   his   besieging 
works,  and  make  a  hasty  retreat  before 
Condc  and  the  Spaniards.     Two  years 
later  he  avenged  himself  at  the  Dunes 
and    Dunkirk,   exactly  reversing    the 
events  of  the  campaign  of  1793.     The 
allies,   victorious   at  Famars,   on  the 
22nd  May,  invested  Valenciennes  on 
the  3rd  June.     The  batteries  opened 
on  the  15th,  and  on  the  26th  July,  Fer- 
raud,    the  French  commandant,   sur- 
rentlcrcd  on  capitulation,  after  a  stout 
defence  of  more  than  six  weeks.     The 
civil  commissioners,  Couchon  and  De- 
brie,  strongly  urged  the  governor  to  risk 
the  issue  of  an  assault.     The  crimson 
ensign  was  kept  flying  in  token  of  their 
determination,  but  Ferraud  yielded  to 
the  prayers  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
municipality,   and   hoisted   the   white 
flag,  just  as  the  storming  columns  were 
forming  in  the  trenches.     The  affair 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  English 
division  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
commanded  the  operations  ;  but  much 
valuable  time  was  lost,  which  might 
have  been  better  employed,  had  the 
advice  of  Colonel  Moncrieff,  the  chief 
British  engineer  oflicer,  been  followed. 
He  recommended  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  body  of  the  place,  in  disregard 
of   established   rules.      Ferraris,    the 
Austrian    quartermaster-general,    was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  such  irregular 
proceedings,  and  insisted  on    formal 


approaches.  His  opinion  was  nnfor. 
tunately  adopted ;  and  though  the  re- 
sult was  certain,  the  delay  proved  the 
salvation  of  France.  If  we  can  trust 
Las  Casas,  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena, 
that  this  precious  interval  saved  the 
country,  as  it  gave  the  government  of 
the  day  time  to  recruit  their  armies,  to 
consolidate  the  new  levies,  and  pre- 
pare resistance  on  the  most  extended 
scale. 

Instead  of  hoisting  the  standard  of 
the  Bourbons  over  the  captured  for- 
tresses, the  banner  of  Austria  floated 
on  their  walls — an  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention to  establish  a  permanent  con- 
quest which  admitted  of  no  misinter- 
pretation, and  plainly  told  the  French 
people  that  the  dismemberment  of  their 
nation  would  follow,  according  to  the  • 
second  proclamation  of  the  Austrian 
general. in- chief.      Captain    Calvert, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  this  been 
appointed  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  the  Duke  of  York,  car- 
ried home  the  despatches,  announcing 
the  fall  of  Valenciennes,  for  which  he 
was  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
major,  and  returned  to  his  duties,  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  total  rout  of 
the  French  armv,  in   the   celebrated 
attack  on  the  Camp  dc  Cesar.     And 
now,  a  large  army,  in   one  compact 
body,  flushed  with  victory,  within  fif- 
teen marches  of  Paris,  and  without  an 
enemy  in  their  front,  of  sufilcient  force 
to  stay  their  onward  progress ; — sus- 
tained,   too,    by  strong  fortresses  in 
their  rear,  forming  a  secure  base  of 
operations — instead  of  pushing  on  to 
the  defenceless  and  divided  capital* 
while  the  opportunity  was  yet  within 
their  reach,   separated,    and    cut   up 
their  large  armament  into  detachments* 
each  party  to  pursue  objects  of  per- 
sonal advantage.     If  it  was  an  origmal 
mistake   to   invade  France  at  all,  it 
was  a  far  greater  one  to  stop  after 
the  obstacles   on   the  threshold  were 
passed,  and  an  open  road  presented 
itself. 

"  At  this  period  (says  the  editor  of  Sir  BL 
Calvert's  journal)  the  allies  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  disunited  by  mutual  jealousies 
and  selfish  objects  ;  the  successes  gained  by 
the  bravery  of  their  armies,  would  be  for- 
feited by  the  separate  ambition  of  their  cabi- 
nets. The  £mperor*s  flag,  not  that  of 
France,  floated  over  the  captured  citadels  of 
Valenciennes  and  Conde ;  and  the  Austrians, 
to  the  amount  of  45,000  men,  were  besieging 
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Le  Qoesnoy,  'wlule  the  remainder  of  their 
army  preserved  the  communications.  Prus- 
sia was  alienated  by  a  policy  which  was  to 
render  military  success  subservient  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  rival  in  Germany; 
and  the  Cabinet  of  SL  James's,  we  must  re- 
collect with  regret,  sought  to  acquire  a  por- 
tion of  the  sea-coast  of  French  Flanders. 
The  allied  army  of  130,000  men,  which, 
remaining  united,  might  have  given  peace 
to  Europe,  was  divided,  and  by  their 
division  at  this  juncture,  their  enemy  was 
saved." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  mea- 
sure was  dictated  by  the  British  mi- 
nistry^  who  are  thus  answerable  for 
the  momentous  consequences.  Think, 
ing  that  England  for  once  should 
obtain  something  to  her  own  share  out 
of  the  expected  spoil,  they  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  on  Dunkirk,  and  determined 
to  ^ain  possession  of  that  important 
maritime  fortress.  When  Turenne  took 
Dunkirk  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1658, 
he  gave  the  city  up  to  Cromwell,  In 
return  for  the  assistance  he  had  af- 
forded  him.  Charles  IL,  in  1662, 
within  two  years  after  his  restora- 
tion, sold  it  oack  to  Louis  XIV.  for 
£500,000.  The  French  king  expended 
large  sums  on  the  fortifications  and 
harbour  ;  but  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  works 
were  demolished,  and  the  basins  filled 
up.  They  were  afterwards  resumed, 
but  a  second  time  dismantled  at  the 
peace  of  1763.  In  this  state  they  con. 
tinned  until  1783,  when  they  were 
once  more  restored.  The  prize  was 
tempting,  and  seemed  to  be  attainable. 
Accordingly,  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
the  English,  Hanoverians,  and  other 
forces  under  his  immediate  orders,  was 
detached  from  the  main  army,  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  Alison  records 
his  condemnation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued with  stern  fidelity,  and  in  empha- 
tic sentences,  which  should  be  engraved 
on  the  memory  of  all  who  read  with  a 
wish  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  to  trace  effects  up  to  their 
veritable  causes.  If  his  opmions  and» 
conclusions  were  always  as  sound,  he 
would  indeed  be  the  phoenix  of  histo- 
rians.    He  says  :.— 

'*  From  this  ruinous  division  may  be  dated 
all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
Had  they  held  together,  and  pushed  on  vi- 
gorously against  the  masses  of  the  enemy*s 
forces,  now  severely  weakened  and  depressed 
by  defeat,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 


object  of  the  war  would  have  been  gained. 
The  decrees  for  levying  the  population  en 
masse,  were  not  passed  by  the  Convention  for 
some  weeks  afterwards,  and  the  forces  they 
produced  were  not  organised  for  three 
months.  The  mighty  genius  of  Camot  had 
not  as  yet  assumed  the  helm  of  affairs ;  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  not  yet 
acquired  its  terrible  energ}' ;  every  thing 
promised  great  results  to  vigorous  and  si- 
multaneous operations.  It  was  a  resolution 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  in  opposition  to  the 
demand  and  earnest  wish  of  Cobourg  and  all 
the  allied  generals,  which  occasioned  this 
fatal  division.  The  impartial  historian  must 
confess  >vith  a  sigh,  that  it  was  British  inte- 
rests which  here  interfered  with  the  great 
objects  of  the  war,  and  that  by  compelling 
the  English  contingent  to  separate  for  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk,  England  contributed  to 
postpone  for  twenty  years  its  glorious  ter- 
mination. Posterity  has  had  ample  room  to 
lament  the  error  —  a  war  of  twenty  years, 
deeply  chequered  with  disaster ;  the  addition 
of  six  hundred  millions  to  the  public  debt ; 
the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  brave  men,  may 
be,  in  a  great  degree,  traced  to  this  unhappy 
resolution." 

The  siege  of  Dunkirk  was  under- 
taken ;  but  while  the  British  Govern- 
ment coveted  the  end,  the  means  were 
unaccountably  neglected.  The  close 
investment  of  the  place  was  ordered  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  once,  although  no 
heavy  guns  had  arrived,  and  the  co- 
operating fleet  under  Admiral  Mac 
Bride  was  still  in  the  Downs.  False 
information  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  garrison  was  in  such  a  weak  and 
defenceless  state,  that  a  coup  de  main 
was  not  only  practicable,  but  advis- 
able. Without  any  of  the  preparations 
in  England  being  even  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  when  all  ought  to  have 
been  ready  beforehand ;  without  a  sin- 
gle gun  heavier  than  a  field- piece,  the 
small  attacking  army,  generally  com- 
puted at  about  1 0,000  eflective  men, 
rushed  impetuously  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Dunkirk,  and,  summoning  the 

farrison,  gave  them  four-and- twenty 
ours  to  consider  whether  they  would 
surrender  the  place  or  not.  The  Go- 
vernor, an  Irishman,  namsd  O'Meara, 
made  active  use  of  the  time  granted ; 
the  garrison  was  augmented,  heavy 
guns  were  mounted  upon  the  ramparts, 
and  supplies  of  every  kind  thrown  in. 
Of  what  avail,  then,  was  the  bravery  of 
the  troops,  when  the  ill-calculated  sur- 
prise had  failed  ?  The  inundations  in- 
creasing daily,  rendered  the  ground  on 
which  the  British  were  encamped  a 
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perfect  swamp ;  fresh  water  became 
scarce,  and  so  bad,  that  it  was  hardly 
drinkable.  The  only  method  to  pro- 
cure the  most  trifling  supply,  was  by 
digging  very  deep  for  it,  and  then, 
after  hours  of  hard  labour,  it  became, 
in  a  few  moments,  brackish,  and  im- 
pregnated with  salt  water,  which  flowed 
m  with  every  tide,  and  was  prevented 
by  means  of  flood-gates  from  returning 
to  the  sea  1  The  heavy  guns  came 
slowly,  one  by  one,  up  the  canal  from 
Ostend  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  the  pro- 
mised fleet ;  the  French  gun- boats  ha- 
rassed  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
position  ;  and  the  settled  calm  in  the 
town  seemed  only  to  portend  an  im- 
pending storm.*  On  the  6th  September, 
the  garrison  made  a  successful  sortie, 
inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  the  assail- 
ants. On  the  following  day,  Houchard 
attacked  and  defeated  the  covering 
army  under  Marshal  Freytag  and  Ge- 
neral Count  Walmoden.  Many  va- 
luable officers  lost  their  lives  in  these 
fatal  encounters.  Amongst  the  most 
distinguished  were,  the  Austrian  Ge- 
neral  l)alton,'|'  and  the  commanding 
English  engineer,  Colonel  Moncrieff. 
The  latter  was  killed  while  endeavour, 
ing  to  keep  the  French  gun-boats  in 
awe  by  the  field-pieces  ot  the  troops 
engaged.  Then  was  the  want  of  the 
long-looked. for  fleet  most  severely  felt; 
for  these  cun-boats  swept  ofi*  great 
numbers  ot  the  allies,  exposed  upon 
the  strand  to  their  incessant  fire. 

The  defeat  of  Marshal  Freytag  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Dunkirk,  and  com- 
pelled  the  Duke  of  York  to  raise  the 
siege  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, leaving  behind  his  ammunition, 
stores,  and  battering  train,  consisting 
of  thirty-two  iron  24-poun(lers,  which 
had  been  sent  from  England,  and 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  re- 
move, or  even  to  destroy.  A  very  in- 
suflficient  numlx^  of  carts  and  horses 
were  with  difficulty  procured  on  the 
instant  to  carry  ofl"  the  baggage.  It  is 
just  to  remark  that  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Congreve,  who  commanded  the  artil- 
lery, gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion. 


that  the  retreat  might  baye  been  de« 
ferred  with  perfect  safety  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  in  which  time  he  offered 
to  guarantee  the  removal  of  the  guns. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  a  subordi- 
nate officer  could  have  possessed  the 
full  information  which  impressed  on 
the  commander-in-chief  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  movement,  to  save 
the  army  from  being  cat  off,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  sacrifice  of  the 
guns  was  of  no  moment.  The  rulen 
of  the  French  nation  thought  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  English  artillery 
officer ;  for  Houchard,  notwithstanding 
his  success,  was  guillotined  for  not 
pouncing  down  upon  the  besiegers 
without  losing  a  moment,  and  driving 
them  into  the  sea,  when  he  had  handled 
so  roughly  the  forces  posted  to  protect 
them. 

The  retiring  columns  were  not  pur- 
sued ;  but  so  heavily  were  they  en- 
cumbered by  overloaded  carts,  without 
horses  enough  to  drag  them  throueh 
the  heavy  roads,  that  they  occupied  the 
whole  night  traversing  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles.  Had  they  been  attacked 
in  that  situation,  the  result  might  have 
been  very  disastrous.  On  the  9th  they 
reached  Fumes  without  loss,  and  oc- 
cupied their  former  eround,  leavine  a 
stray  corps  at  the  bridge  of  Adinkercke. 
The  heavy  baggage  was  then  ordered 
to  Ostend ;  and  so  much  were  the  con. 
sequences  of  this  unfortunate  retreat 
dreaded,  that  the  military  chest  had 
been  carried  on  board  a  frigate  in  that 
port,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
embark  the  stores  there  also.  Several 
of  the  bat-men,  proceeding  with  their 
carts  and  loaded  horses,  were  over- 
taken by  the  tide,  and  lost  their  lives. 
Others,  who  themselves  escaped,  were 
unable  to  save  from  the  advancing 
waves  the  property  with  which  they 
were  entrusted ;  while  those  who  reach- 
ed Ostend  were,  for  some  strange  and 
unaccountable  reason,  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  town.^  It  was  at  the  time 
reported— ^nd  the  estimate  does  not  ap* 
pear  an  exaggeration,  that  the  Duke*8 
army,  from  the  time  his  lloyal  High- 


*  See  *'  Narrative  of  the  War,"  by  an  Officer  of  the  Guards,  published  in  1796,  and  which 
went  throngh  several  editions. 

t  He  wait  uf  an  Irish  family,  but  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  As  he  fett 
co-operating  with  our  forces,  the  Duke  of  York  obtained  for  his  widow  a  considerable  peosiom 
from  tbc  BritiDli  (xovernment. 

I  See  *'  Narrative  of  the  War,"  quoted  above. 
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nees  left  Prince  Cobourg  to  undertake 
the  siege  —  for  ever  to  be  grievously 
Uunetited  —  loBt^  ere  the  retreat  was 
made  secure,  by  fever ^^  the  enemy,  and 
other  misfbrtunes,  at  least  10,000  men. 
To  wind  up  the  catalogue  of  contra- 
rteties.  Admiral  MacBride  arrived  at 
Fumes  on  the  very  day  when  the 
Duke's  army  encamped  near  that  place ; 
so  that  the  fleet  appeared  in  signt  ex. 
actly  at  the  moment  when  all  was  lost, 
and  just  in  time  to  be  of  no  possible 
service. 

The  French  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— who  introduced  every  advantage 
they  gained  into  their  eternal  Carmag- 
noU  —  were  not  slow  in  finding  an  ap- 
propriate verse  for  the  failure  of  the 
British  at  Dunkirk,  which  was  thus 
commemorated  :-». 

**  Le  Doc  de  York  I'etalt  promii 
Que  Dunkirk  Kroit  bient6t  prii, 
MaU  ton  coup  a  manquA, 
Oraoe  a  not  cannonlerft. 

onoROs. 
**  DttBMmi  la  Csnugnole, 
YiTo  le  000, 
Danaont  la  Carmagnole, 
Vire  le  sou,  da  canon." 

Wdl  might  Major  Calvert  remark, 
in  his  journal,  with  reference  to  the 
enterprise  against  Dunkirk  :— 

**That  aa  undertaking,  strongly  reoom- 
mended  from  home,  received  no  countenance 
or  naval  co-operation,  appeared  very  extra- 
ordinary. This  remissneas  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  excited  much  indignation  in 
the  array,  and  no  small  astonishment  among 
our  allies.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  failure  proved  ruinous 
to  the  whole  campaign,  and  entirely 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  war,  which, 
IVom  this  date,  passed  over,  with  but 
little  fluctuation,  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  But  let  the  full  measure  of 
blame  be  removed  from  the  shoulders 
that  have  so  unjustly  borne  it,  and 
rest  on  the  Ministry,  who  were  the 
more  lawful  delinquents.  In  another 
letter  to  his  uncle.  Major  Calvert 
says: — 

"I  am  persuaded  that,  if  an  occasion 
pretents  itsc^  we  shall  prove  to  the  enemy 
that,  though  obliged,  from  circumstances,  to 
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ftill  back  fhmi  before  Dunkirk,  we  are  still 
the  conquering  army.  I  do  assure  yon  the 
Duke's  (character  rises  very  much  by  this 
reverse  of  fortune.  His  good  humour  and 
spirits  never  forsake  him,  and  he  meets  the 
unfortunate  events  that  have  happened,  with 
a  degree  of  constancy  and  resolution  that  do 
htm  infinite  honour.  He  has  had  many 
mortifications  and  disappointments;  but  I 
have  a  presentiment,  that,  though  our  situ- 
ation is  at  present  but  so-so,  he  will  rise 
superior  to  them  all.  I  postpone,  to  a  more 
convenient  season,  giving  you  —  at  least  as 
far  as  my  poor  opinion  goes  —  the  causes  of 
our  disaster.  But  be  assured  that  every 
exertion  is  necessar}'  at  home^  to  enable  us 
to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  field  against  us, 
and  to  prevent  Flanders  being  again  over- 
run by  the  banditti  that  infested  it  last 
year." 

The  sentiments  of  the  Opposition 
leader  (Mr.  Fox)  differed  but  little 
from  those  contained  in  the  foregoing 
letter.  In  April  10th,  1794,  he  said, 
in  the  course  of  debate : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  failure  against  Dun- 
kirk (which  they  all  lamented,  as  extremely 
disastrous  to  the  British  arms),  he  rejoiced 
Uiat  no  insinuation  bad  been  made,  in  ths 
smallest  degree  disrespectful  to  the  chanu;- 
ter  or  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and 
that,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege,  West 
Flanders  had  been  recovered  under  the 
Princess  immediate  orders.  What  man  could 
do,  he  had  done ;  but,  apprehending  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  not  been  properly 
supported  from  home,  the  honourable  mow 
(Major  Maitland)  caUed  for  an  inqmry." 

The  Duke  of  York's  moral  tiourage 
was  severely  tried  by  the  defeat  of 
Dunkirk,  following  so  rapidly  on  the 
triumph  of  Valenciennes;  and  the  more 
80,  that  both  he  and  his  brave  soldiers 
endured  much  of  the  obloquy  which 
exclusively  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, from  whom  nis  instructions  ema- 
nated, while  they  withheld  the  means 
to  render  their  own  plans  effectual. 

On  the  19th  November,  1793,  Ma- 
jor Calvert,  writing  to  his  sister,  again 
repeats  his  strong  conviction  of  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the 
attempt  to  invade  France.  The  re^ 
marks  are  well  worthy  of  attention  :-^ 

'*  The  people  of  lifle  (he  says)  are  in  want 
of  every  sort  of  comfort  and  necessary,  par* 


*  An  epidemical  disorder  which  broke  out  amongst  the  troofM^  called,  at  the  time,  the 
DmMtk  fiver,  not  nyike  the  Waiohertn  fever  of  1809. 
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tlcularly  food  and  fuel.  The  discontent  has 
arisen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  give  consider- 
able alarm  to  the  Convention ;  and  twelve 
deputies  have  arrived  to  endeavour  to  appease 
the  popular  feeling.  However  great  their 
dissensions  may  be — however  adverse  their 
political  opinions,  there  is  one  subject  on 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  northern  frontier  unite, 
that  is,  in  a  piedilection  for  a  republican 
form  of  govennneut,  and  a  determination  to 
resist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  allies  on  their  territory.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  foreign  war  does 
not  furnish  them  with  the  only  bond  of  union 
they  liave  left ;  and  whether,  if  the  dread  of 
the  external  enemy  were  removed,  they 
would  not  now  be  cutting  one  another's 
throats,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  very  short  time, 
gladly  have  recourse  to  any  settled  form  of 
government,  in  preference  to  the  anarchy 
which  exists  at  present  —  probably  to  the 
very  system  which  is  now  the  object  of 
their  detestation.  But  I  am  getting  quite  out 
of  my  element,  and  am  deviating  from  the 
good  old  proverb — "  a  cobbler  to  his  last," 

Early  in  1794,  during  a  cessation  of 
active  operations,  the  Duke  of  York 
visited  England  for  a  skort  time,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  aides-de-camp, 
amongst  whom  was  Major  Calvert, 
who  had  now  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  the  purchase  of 
a  company  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
In  March  the  Duke  returned  to  the 
Continent,  and  resumed  his  former 
command. 

Defeat  now  followed  defeat  in  rapid 
succession.  There  was  neither  skilful 
combination  nor  commanding:  nrcnius 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  but  there  were 
constant  disagreements  and  conflicting 
views.  Occasional  instances  of  indi. 
vidual  prowess  were  not  wanting,  and 
here  and  there  a  partial  triumph  re- 
vived expiring  hopes  ;  but  the  general 
aspect  ot  affairs  was  gloomy,  and  the 
impending  wind-up  was  freely  can- 
vassed and  foretold.  Already  the 
Austrian  Government  began  to  treat 
secretly  with  the  French  authorities, 
and  were  arranging  terms  for  a  sepa- 
rate peace,  even  while  they  were  re- 
ceiving our  subsidies,  and  our  soldiers 
were  lighting  by  their  sides.  Colonel 
Calvert  delivered  his  convictions  repeat- 
edly and  without  reserve,  in  his  letters, 
on  this  particular  point,  and  as  con- 
stantly reiterated  his  firm  belief,  that 
we  had  nothing  to  truHt  to  but  Provi. 
dence  and  our  own  exertions.  At  the 
beginning  of  Junc>  1794,  the  National 


Convention — for  the  moment  the  de 
facto  Government  of  France  —  at  the 
instance  of  the  sanguinary  Robespierre^ 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  that  no  quar- 
ter should  thenceforwani  be  given  to 
English  or  Hanoverian  soldiers.  This 
ordormance  was  accompanied  by  an 
address  to  the  army  of  the  Bepublic^ 
in  which  they  were  told  that  when  vie* 
tory  should  deliver  prisoners  belonging 
to  either  of  the  proscribed  nations  into 
their  hands,  their  duty  called  upon 
them  to  strike.  **  Not  one  of  them," 
it  was  declared,  **  ought  to  be  suffered 
to  return  to  the  traitorous  territorv  of 
England,  or  be  conducted  alive  into 
France.  Let  the  British  slaves  perish, 
and  Europe  be  free."  In  reply  to  this 
savage  denunciation,  unexampled  in 
the  proceedings  of  civilized  nations, 
the  Duke  of  York  issued  a  counter- 
order,  in  which,  after  expressinghis  de- 
testation of  the  principles  by  which  the 
Republican  decree  had  been  dictated, 
he  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
French  armies  were  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to,  or  acting  on,  such  atro- 
cious suggestions.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  infatuation  could  so  far  sub- 
due the  minds  of  gallant  men,  wearing 
an  uniform  that  nad  heretofore  been 
honourable,  as  to  induce  them  to  pa^r 
any  attention  to  a  decree  as  injurious 
to  themselves  as  infamous  and  disgrace- 
ful to  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
passed  it,  *'It  is  only,"  he  added, 
<*on  finding  that  our  enemies  have  re- 
linquished every  title  to  the  fair  cha- 
racter of  soldiers  and  of  men,  that  the 
brave  troops  under  my  command  will 
think  themselves  justified,  and,  indeed, 
under  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
species  of  warfare  for  which  tncy  will 
then  stand  acquitted  to  their  own 
consciences  and  to  the  worlds  In  such 
an  event  the  French  army  alone  will 
be  answerable  for  the  tenfold  ven- 
geance which  will  fall  upon  themselves, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
unfortunate  countrpr,  already  groaning 
under  every  calamity  which  the  accu- 
mulated crimes  of  unprincipled  ambi* 
tion  and  avarice  can  neap  upon  their 
devoted  victims." 

On  this  subject.  Colonel  Calvert  re- 
marks, in  a  letter  so  Sir  H.  Dalrymple, 
on  the  6th  June :— 

'*!  think  that,  by  moderation,  much 
good  may  accrue  to  us  from  this  mm- 
nceavre  of  the  Conventioo.    By  disdaiming 
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every  idea  of  following  an  example  so  atro- 
cious, we  may  awaken  the  sparks  of  honour 
yet  remaining  in  the  French  army,  and  we 
may  at  all  events  point  out  to  what  an 
extent  it  is  made  the  tool  of  its  blood- 
thirsty employers." 

But  the  fearful  alternative  of  retalia- 
tion was  not  forced  upon  the  gallant 
men,  who  would  have  reluctantly 
adopted  it  at  the  last  moment,  and 
only  in  self-defence.  Pichegru,  who, 
although  a  republican  by  conviction, 
was  a  frank,  manly  soldier,  with  the 
education  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
refused  to  act  on  the  decree,  and  the 
French  themselves  repudiated  the  in- 
sane barbarity  of  their  rulers.  The 
author  of  **  Victoires,  Conquetes,'* 
&c.,  one  of  their  own  most  valued  au- 
thorities, says :— 

"  The  soldiers  were  far  from  participating 
in  the  savage  madness  of  the  men  who  at 
that  time  governed  France.  They  received 
the  order  with  sflent  indignation,  but  at 
the  same  time  determined  to  withhold  obe- 
dience."   • 

When  the  British  army  retired  be- 
hind the  Maes,  and  took  up  a  position  at 
different  points,  extending  from  Grave 
to  Venlo,  to  defend  the  banks  of  that 
river,  the  French  videttes  were  ad- 
vanced in  many  places  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  frequently  conversed  with 
the  English  soldiers  on  picquet,  ex- 
pressing great  respect  for  their  na- 
tional character,  and  assuring  them 
that  Pichegru 's  army  received  with 
tuiiversal  disgust  the  decree  of  the 
Convention,  to  grant  their  brave  oppo- 
nents no  quarter.  They  would  fre- 
quently hold  forth  for  hours  with  the 
garruhty  for  which  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours have  ever  been  remarkable, 
winding  up  their   remarks  with  this 

good  and  wholeseme  advice:  <'Eng- 
shmen,  go  home  ;  you  have  no  busi- 
ness here.  You  are  betrayed  by  your 
own  friends,  as  they  call  themselves. 
You  are  too  honest  to  be  leagued  with 
such  contemptible  canaille  as  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Prussians.  They  will  soon 
leave  you  in  the  lurch  ;  and  as  to  the 
Hessians,  the  Landgrave  will  turn 
them  all  over  to  us  to-morrow,  if  the 
Convention  offers  him  a  placate  a- day 


more  than  you  now  pay  him."  These 
conversations  usually  concluded  with 
our  men  striking  up  "  God  save  the 
King,"  and  theirs  a  **  Ca  Ira  /"  or  the 
"  Carmagnole.*'* 

On  the  27th  of  June,  Robespierre 
and  his  party  fell,  and  with  them  ter- 
minated the  reign  of  terror.  On  the 
28th  July  he  was  guillotined,  with 
many  of  his  adherents.  The  decree  for 
butchering  prisoners,  which  had  never 
been  enforced,  died  with  its  originator. 
The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  leaving  his  army 
at  a  critical  moment  after  a  decisive 
defeat ;  his  abandonment  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects  of  the  Low  Countries,  ut- 
terly without  protection ;  and  his  in- 
famous duplicity  in  pocketing  the 
English  subsidies  while  he  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  French  to  betray  and 
desert  the  common  cause,  had  not 
until  the  publication  of  Colonel  Cal- 
vert's journals,  been  either  sufficiently 
known  or  condemned  as  they  deserve. 
The  King  of  Prussia  also  received 
£1,200,000  of  English  money,  on  the 
condition  that  a  powerful  force  would 
join  Clairfayt  in  May,  to  co-operate  in 
the  defence  of  Flanders;  but  not  a 
Prussian  soldier  ever  took  the  field  for 
that  purpose.  A  humorous  poem  of 
the  day,  written  by  a  keen  observer, 
who  saw  what  he  describes,  thus  com- 
ments on  these  glaring  facts  ;  neverthe- 
less our  Government  went  on  paying, 
fighting,  trusting,  and  betrayed,  with 
blind  infatuation  :-^ 

*'  More  and  more  every  moment  we^re  led  to  deiplM 
Our  valiant,  our  good,  and  our  faUhftil  allicf  { 
And  simple  John  Bull  far  too  nobly  behaves 
To  a  tribe  of  inch  pilfering,  pitlfbl  knaves. 
There's  Frederick^  woold  pick  oat  his  money* 

heart,  soul  and 
Life,  to  obtain  a  fev  acres  of  Poland  : 
And  lately  we  hear  that  the  pious  the  bearX 
A  few  hundred  thousands  expects  as  her  share. 
For  having  growl'd  forth  for  us  many  a  prayer. 
But  alas  !  in  this  instance,  old  adages  fail. 
Or  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  would  surely  pre- 
vail. 
Great  Cefsar^  talks  loud  of  a  want  of  supplies,   "^ 
And  repeats  in  his  slumbers  the  word  *  subsidise!* 
And  Pitt  say«,  no  reason  on  earth  can  be  shown 
Why  he  shouldn't  have  tnacks  in  the  shape  of  a 
loan  I' " 

Circumstances  and  expediency  again 
led  the  British  Cabinet,  long  afler  this 
sad  experience  of  the  helpless  incapa- 
city and  duplicity  of  the  continental 
monarchs,  to  trust  them  a  second  time> 


•  "  Narrative  of  the  War,"  quoted  above. 
X  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia. 


t  King  of  Prussia. 

§  The  Emperor  of  Austria. 
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to  embrace  thera  with  fraternal  afieo- 
tion,  and  to  re-subsidize  them  with 
millions  upon  millions  of  our  money. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation 
expressed  in  the  British  army,  on  the 
shameless  desertion  of  the  Austrians ; 
neither  were  the  feelings  of  the  sacri- 
ficeil  inhabitants  less  unequivocally 
conveyed.     Colonel  Calvert  says  :— 

**  Tho  shameful  negligence  which  has  per- 
vaded even'  preparation  for  the  defence  of 
Uiis  place  (Tournay),  f?ivp«  us  little  reason 
to  Hatter  ourselves  witli  the  hope  of  the  pos- 
siliility  of  its  holding  out  Inn^;,  should  it  be 
vigorously  attacked.  How  the  tlattcrers  of 
the  day  iiiav  rectmcilc  all  the!«e  events  to  his 
lin|H'rial  Majesty,  I  know  n'»t :  but  the  pa;;e 
of  historj'  will  nn-onl,  in  the  person  of  Fran- 
oirt  11m  the  ixWibility  of  a  ttovtreign  leaving 
tlic  head  of  his  army  in  the  hour  of  defeat, 
und  ahaudoniu'v  his  wretche*!  sulijoots,  in- 
vtdvcil  in  a  war  on  his  acciunt,  in  the  mo- 
ment i»f  all  others  when  th<  y  ha-l  the  most 
ri^ht  to  claim  his  pn>tection.  iiiat«>ry  will 
brand  with  tho  infamy  It  doaervcfi  the  Impe- 
rial cabinet  of  this  day,  whose  conduct  has 
done  more  pn'judici:  to  the  cauM  we  main- 
tain (unti  in  the  maintennnc*c  of  which  is 
involvetl  everything:  that  is  dear  to  us),  than 
could  have  been  cflc-cted  by  the  aims  or 
acts  of  the  inf  iluatetl  country  which  is  the 
cause  of  tie  war.** 

A  still  plater  stain  attichcs  to  the 
national  character  of  Austria,  from  the 
faeility  with  which  they  surrendcreil  in 
8uo(X's>i«>n  all  the  Ptronj»  fortres«*s  in 
whirli  thev  left  suOicicnt  pirrison.«. 
These  wt-alc  cK-ftMicvs  pave  riw  to  the 
curn?nt  rej)ort,  that  the  French  batter- 
ing cannon  were  loaded  with  pold. 
But  the  most  unjustifiable  feature  in 
all  the.^c  dark  transactions  was,  tho 
surrendering  up  thousands  of  French 
ciniprrantf,  without  (?ithcr  allowinf; 
them  to  escape  or  stipulating  fur  their 
safety  if  they  remained.  A  decree  of 
the  Convention  condemned  them  to 
imme<liato  death,  without  trial  or  miti- 
gation. Joiirdain  and  Vandamme  ex- 
ecuted these  wretched  victims  without 
remorse  or  measure.  The  humanity 
of  richegru  ajjain  interfered.  He  saved 
many,  an<l  admitted  them  to  the  com- 
mon right  of  prisoners,  telling  them 
he  had  no  satisfaction  in  taking  tlieir 
lives. 

The  Duke  of  York,  although  aban* 
doned  by  his  allies,  and  comiHdle<l  to 
fall  back  into  Holland,  still  hoped  to 
defend  that  country,  and  trusted  to 
the  heavy  rains,  which  would,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  nentralize  tKe  over- 
powering  nnmbers  of  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  render  it  impowUe  to 
carry  on  extensive  operations  daring 
the  winter.  Bat,  as  if  by  an  inscrata- 
ble  decree  of  Providence,  an  intense 
frost  set  in  and  continued,  enabling 
the  active  Republicans  to  surmount 
local  difficulties,  which  otherwise  would 
have  held  them  completely  at  bay. 
The  Dutch,  too,  far  from  feeling  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  reigning  family  of 
the  Stadtholder,  evinced  an  apathy 
amounting  to  disgust.  While  they 
treatt^l  the  Ensli^  with  undisguised 
hostility,  they  also  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Austrians,  in  yielding  up 
fortresses  almost  impregnable  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  French  columns. 
''  I  shall  not  be  surprised,'*  says  Colo- 
nel Calvert,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1797,  writing  to  Sir  II.  Dalryrople, 
'*if  we  take  the  field  next  sprmgt 
solo  combatants  in  the  contest,  I  shiul 
admire  our  dexterity  in  acoompUsfaing 
this  point;  but  1  am  fwrBnadff4  we 
had  l)etter  fight  alone  tnan  with  the 
allies,  who  have  so  shamefully,  or,  ra- 
ther, so  shamelessly  and  fatally  de- 
ceived us  in  the  course  of  this  most 
unfortunate  campaign." 

In  commenting  on  the  facility  with 
which  Holland  was  ovcr-nin,  the  editor 
of  Colonel  Calvert's  Journals  observeiy 
that  Nature  herself  deprived  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  only  allies  on  which  they 
could  depend.  Thev  calculated  on  the 
moistness  of  the  climate,  the  wetness 
of  the  ground,  and  the  onlinary  diffi- 
culties of  the  climate.  All  these  reli- 
ances failed  them.  The  canals,  mo- 
rasses, and  rivers  were  froxen.  The 
French  general  deser\'es  every  credit 
for  the  rapid  energy  with  which  he 
took  advantage  of  unexpected  circom. 
stances,  and  commenced  a  wintor 
campaign  afler  eight  months  of  inces- 
sant fighting.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  system  on  which  the  French 
Bepublican  Government  carried  on  the 
war,  was  to  disregard  the  sufilerings  of 
their  own  armies,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  provisions  and  comforts  almost 
necessary  to  existence  in  that  inclement 
winter,  and  that  their  soldiers  knew 
these  would  be  found  in  the  towns  of 
Holland.  Pichegru  deserved  his  re- 
putation and  his  success;  his  subse- 
(juent  fate  was  the  more  melancholy, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  untinged  by  the 
usual  crimes  of  his  brothar-ganends  of 
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the  same  scbool  —  avarice  and  bar- 
barity. 

It  was  kDOwn  generally  that  the  in. 
habitants,  whether  from  fear  or  incli- 
nation, received  the  French  as  welcome 
guests,  and  treated  the  English  with 
undisguised  hostility.  The  details  of 
their  conduct  are  almost  incredible, 
but  too  strongly  vouched  to  be  sus- 
pected as  exaggerations.  Much  has 
oeen  said,  and  much  more  than  truth 
will  sustain,  of  the  want  of  discipline 
that  existed  amongst  the  British  troops 
(particularly  the  Hessian  and  Hano- 
verian contmgents),  who  are  ever  dis- 
orderly in  a  retreat ;  but  the  shameful 
treatment  they  experienced  in  their 
different  marches  through  Holland, 
which  was  to  them  **  indeed  a  hostile 
shore,"  in  some  measure  accounts  for 
and  justifies,  under  the  plea  of  hard 
necessity,  their  taking  by  force  those 
necessary  articles  of  sustenance  which 
our  good  and  faithful  allies  refused  to 
supply  them  with  for  money.  The  im- 
placable hatred  evinced  by  the  Dutch 
towards  the  English  can  scarcely  be 
conceived,  extending  even  beyond  the 
grave.  They  were  known  to  dig  up 
the  dead  bodies  of  English  soldiers  in 
the  night,  to  mutilate  and  deface  them 
with  the  long  knives  which  all  of  them 
concealed  about  their  persons,  and  to 
leave  them  in  that  state  for  their 
former  comrades  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  next  morning.*  Such  acts 
are  fit  parallels  for  the  proceedings  of 
Red  Indians,  Kaffirs,  or  New  Zealand 


savages. 


Amongst  the  most  interesting  papers 
in  Colonel  Calvert's  Journals  are  those 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  first 
service  of  the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, then  Lieut.-Colonel  Wesley,t  in 
command  of  the  d3rd  Kegiment.  His 
battalion  formed  the  rear-guard  during 
some  critical  portions  of  the  retreat. 
At  the  night  attack  on  Boxtely  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1794,  Colonel 
Calvert  rode  up  and  delivered  to  the 
future  conqueror  of  Napoleon  his  or- 
ders the  first  time  he  ever  went  into 
fire,  which  the  editor  believes  to  have 
been  on  this  occasion,  and  which,  as  he 
describes,  he  took  considerable  trouble 
to  ascertain.  The  defence  of  Holland 
becoming  perfectly  hopeless,  the  army 


commenced  a  long  and  difficult  retreat 
of  more  than  170  miles,  which  they 
accomplished  tmder  many  privations, 
and,  marching  through  Westphalia, 
finally  embarked  at  Bremen,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1795,  on  their  return 
to  England. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  very  inte- 
resting, but  melancholy  relation  of 
facts,  will  go  far  to  convince  all  im- 
partial readers,  that  blame  for  the 
failure  of  a  war  which  ought  to  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  was  not  in 
justice  to  be  attributed  to  the  Duke  of 
York  or  his  army. 

The  editor's  concluding  remarks  are 
well  worthy  of  attention : — 

"  In  no  country  more  than  our  own  is  gra- 
titude generously  bfstowed  on  those  who 
serve  us  well  in  the  field ;  but  it  is  but  too 
true  that,  in  many  instances,  we  have  failed 
in  giving  to  our  armies  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing success.  If  these  letters  have  the  effect 
of  drawing  attention  to  this  important  truth, 
and  if  causes  of  failure,  such  ns  here  portrayed, 
are  avoided  in  future,  one  main  object  of  their 
publication  will  have  been  effected.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  believe,  that  the  disasters  of 
the  unhappy  campaign  of  1794  contributed 
to  afford  to  us  the  experience  which  aided  in 
rendering  our  arms  triumphant  in  future 
wars." 

Our  generals,  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose, learnt  something  from  the  hard 
blows  they  had  encountered,  and  the 
practical  knowledge  so  rudely  adminis- 
tered ;  but  our  ministers  remained 
blind  and  deaf,  until  even  heavier  ca- 
lamities resulted  from  their  obstinacy. 
The  second  expedition  to  Holland,  in 
1799,  was  no  improvement  on  the  ear- 
lier one  of  1794,  either  in  conception 
or  execution.  The  attempt  on  Buenos 
Ayres  forms  a  grevious  chapter  in  our 
military  records  ;  and  the  name  of 
Walcheren  requires  all  the  subsequent 
glory  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Wa- 
terloo, to  wash  away  the  bitter  memo- 
ries with  which  it  is  associated.  The 
Duke  of  York,  although  not  then  com- 
mander-in-chief, protested  vehemently 
in  Parliament  against  that  gigantic 
folly,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
enhghtened  statesmanship  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  the  somnolent  general  of 
his  election,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.   Sir 


*  See  "  Narrative  of  the  War,"  several  times  quoted  before, 
f  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Wellesley. 
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Richard  Straclian,  tlio.  admiral,  was  a 
man  of  dash  and  enterprise ;  but  his 
large  fleet  was  subservient  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  militarv  commander,  and 
conseqnently  conld  do  nothing  alone.* 
The  temporary  possession  of  Flushing, 
"with  the  loss  of  20,000  men  bv  sick- 
ncss,  formed  but  a  poor  compensation 
for  Antwerp,  "which  might  have  been 
taken  had  the  expedition  sailed  in  time  ; 
or  for  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  which  the  same  force,  added 
to  the  Duke  of  AVellington's  army, 
would  have  accelerated  bv  four  vears. 
The  appendix  to  Sir  If.  Calvert's 
Journals  contains  elaborate  plans  for  a 
system  of  resistance,  dra"v\ii  up  in 
179G,  when  there  was  loud  talk  of  a 
hostile  visit  from  the  enemy  with  whom 
we  were  then  at  war.  These  plans 
may  still  be  studied  with  advantage. 
The  features  of  the  groun*!,  and  the 
most  availalile  positions  for  covering 
the  metropolis  against  a  foe  advancing 
from  the  coast,  are  the  same  that  pre- 
sented themselves  fifty-seven  years  ago. 


although  steam  and  railroads  irould 
now  entirely  change  the  principles 
both  of  attack  and  defence.  If  such  a 
contingency  should  arrive  at  any  future 
period,  coast  fortificatioDS,  except  to 
strengthen  harbours  and  arsenals,  will 
be  found  of  little  avail.  An  inTading 
anny  can  always  cflTect  a  landing, 
unless  interccpte<l  by  our  fleet ;  but  no 
time  should  be  allowed  them  to  organ, 
ise  their  scattered  divisions,  and  more 
in  one  collected  mass,  with  all  the  ap* 
purtenances  of  war.  This  will  be  fonnd 
no  eas}'  operation  in  a  country  densely 
populate<l,  full  of  enclosures,  and  inter- 
sected with  railroads  at  erer}'  angle. 
It  is  much  easier  to  manage  large  ar- 
mies on  paper  than  in  the  field.  We 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  see  the  expe- 
riment tried  at  home ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  too  much  confidence  in 
our  own  resources,  and  on  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  nation,  to  doubt 
the  result,  should  the  collision  be 
forced  upon  us. 


*  The  following  jra  (TetpriX  amongst  many  othcrSf  was  written  on  this  joint  inactioQ  :— 

Tjord  Chftthsm,  with  hit  nroH  undrawn. 


Tjord  Chftthsm,  with  hit  nroH  undrawn, 
Wai  waiting  f  >r  Sir  Richtrtl  Stravhan  ; 
While  ho,  impatient  to  be  at  'cm, 
Wat  waiting  for  the  Iriarl  of  Chatham. 
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"  Unlets  we  ftre  roach  deceired,  jarterlty  will  tnee  up  to  that  fiunine  the  eomiaennement  of  a  lalaUry  rerolu- 
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oecMioni,  Supreme  Wisdom  luu  educed  permanent  good  out  of  transient  evil«*'-^TtiB  laisu  Cbisib. 


CHAPTER  I. — TBB    POTATO. 
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Man  is  said  to  be  bj  nature  a  cooking 
animal.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions  to  this  rule  ;  the  Greenlandor  and 
the  Esauimaux,  who  live  upon  raw 
whale  blubber,  and  dry,  unsalted  rein- 
deer, or  some  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
Andes,  who  devour  raw  horse-flesh, 
do  not  come  under  this  category.  But 
of  those  professedly  within  its  limits, 
the  modern  Irish,  compared  with  other 
nations  in  a  similar  state  of  advance, 
ment  in  all  other  respects,  were,  and 
perhaps  are,  the  most  uneducated  in 
the  culinary  art  of  any  people  under 
the  sun.  They  could,  it  is  true,  dress 
potatoes,  boil  or  roast  eggs,  turn  oat- 
meal  into  bread  or  stirabout,  and  make 
butter — if  this  latter  can  properly  be 
styled  cooking ;  but  certainly  the 
great  bulk  of  the  peasantry  in  the  re- 
mote rural  districts  of  Ireland,  espe- 
cially the  south  and  west,  could  not 


dress  food  of  any  other  description  than 
potatoes  and  eggs.  They  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  kitchen  chemistry. 
The  few  other  vegetables,  besides  oats 
and  potatoes,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  such  as  flat  Dutch  cabbage 
and  scallions,  dillisk,  and  some  few  sea 
weeds,  were  luxuries  of  rather  rare  oc- 
currence amongst  them  ;  and  in  hard 
summers,  young  nettles  and  wild  rape 
have  not  unfrequently  been  served  up 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  meal  to  which 
the  people  were  reduced  by  the  partial 
failure  of  the  potato,  and  oonKcqueut 
dearness  of  corn.  Upon  the  sea-coast, 
coarse  fish,  limpids,  whelks,  and  pe- 
riwinkles served  for  footl ;  while,  in 
the  interior,  salted  herrings,  and  small, 
dried  bream  were  used  by  those  who 
could  not  afford  milk,  eggs,  or  butter, 
as  ''kitchen"*  for  the  dry  potatoe; 
hence,  the  well-known  proverb  of  "po- 


*  The  word  kitchen — Hibernice,  annlaun^  i.e.,  obsonium,  is  applied  to  all  condiments.  See 
Angus  0*Daly'8  "  Satire,"  pp.  36,  87 ;  see  also  the  letter  of  "  Julius  Viiidex."  In  the  south- 
east, the  people  composed  a  kitchen  of  eggs  and  water,  called  "  the  milk  of  the  cow  of  the 
roost ;"  and  also  one  of  scallions  or  onions,  and  milk ;  cabbage,  and  dripping,  or  lard,  where  such 
could  be  procured,  was  a  favourite  anrUaun.  The  lard  was  flavoured  by  the  huxter  allowing  a 
leek  or  potato-onion  to  grow  up  through  it  Even  the  "  stags,*  or  old  potatoes  of  the  previous 
year,  which  had  become  sweetened  by  the  fVost,  were  in  some  places  tiMd  as  Htehen, 
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the  children  pretty  and  abundant. 
Dear  good,  old,  but  much. abused  es> 
culent,  truly  we  put  too  much  faith 
in  thy  virtues,  yet,  when  kitchened 
with  *'  point,"  mollified  with  milk,  or 
softened  by  a  drop  of  the  crature,  your 
like  will  never  again  be  found  for  rent- 
paving,  pig-feeding,*  love-making, 
child-breeding,  faction-6ghting,  and 
country-dancing  properties.  Our  arm 
was  stronger,  and  our  music  more 
joyous,  our  laugh  more  hilarious  and 
our  tale  more  pathetic,  when  the  steam 
of  the  phothe  rose  up  from  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  than  with  all  the  substan- 
tiality  which  **  yallow  male  "  and  other 
"bread-stuffs"  gave  to  those  who  lin- 
gered after  your  decline.  Though  we 
did  not  see  the  rise,  wo  witnessed  the 
full  of  the  potato  in  Ireland,  from  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  blacks  and 
apples,  the  white-eyes  and  sweet  cups, 
the  English  reds,  and  Brown's  fancies, 
the  pinks,  Cork  reds^  and  Wicklow 
bangers  (for  the  time  to  which  we  re- 
fer, bucks  and  lumpers  were  only  piven 
to  pigs  and  cattle),  until  the  good  old 
stocks  were  supplanted  by  peelers  and 
Protestants,  and  labstones,  and  such 
other  outlandish  inventions. 

But,  whenever  introduced,  or  of 
what  description  soever,  the  potato 
was  the  chief  food  of  the  Irish  peasant 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a-half  before 
the  p<'riod  of  which  wo  write.  Let  us 
therefore  see  how  this  prolific  vege- 
table was  dressed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ten-acred  farmer  was 
not  beholden  altogether  to  the  potato, 
at  least  for  food ;  he  had  milk,  butter^ 
and  eggs,  and  often  fish  and  bacon, 
with,  sometimes,  butchers'  meat ;  but 
we  again  assert  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  lived  upon  the  potato,  without 
any  other  condiment  than  salt,  or  such 
kitchen  as  we  have  described.  It  was 
not  dressed  a  la  maitre  d' hotel,  with 
white  sauce  and  chopped  parsley,  or  a 
la  creme,  with  fresh  butter,  nutmeg 
and  lemon,  or  as  pommes  de  terre  au 
lard  with  bacon  and  sweet  herbs ;  or 
as  a  purree  or  au  gratin  with  parmasan 
and  cauliflowers,  or  as  boullettes  or  as 


ris!fol$$,  after  the  manner  of  theFiench. 

Nor  was  it  half- boiled  and  sliced  into  a 
Gennan  sallad  with  raw  Dutch  her- 
ring, caviare,  sour-crout,  mangold wui% 
zel,  rancid  oil,  and  brown  vinegar  or 
pyroligenous  acid ; — or  stripped  of  its 
great  coat,  and  all  the  good  boiled  oat 
of  it,  after  the  English  fashion  ;  or  cut 
into  fritters,  either  boiled  or  raw  ;  or 
mashed  or  baked  into  balls,  with  a 
glaize  of  white  of  egg ;  or  toasted  into 
a  savoury  loaf  under  the  toasting  beef» 
or  stewed  with  neck  of  {putton  and 
strong  gravy ;  or  made  into  a  beg^r's 
dish,  or  Irish  stew,  or  pounded  into 
calcannon  with  frost-curled  broooli  or 
Savoy;  or  mashed,  or  skinned  and 
toasted,  as  used  at  the  tables  of  the 
more  opulent  Irish; — but  simply  boiled 
or  roast :  and  thus  the  peasant  partook 
of  the  solanum  tuberosum  three  times 
a- day. 

Few  well-boiled  potatoes  ever  ap- 
peared  out  of  an  Irish  cabin,  or  upon 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  The  root 
wanted  the  flavour,  the  richness,  the 
dryness,  the  fresh,  wholsome  country 
look,  and  the  dimple,  and  the  smile^ 
just  bursting  into  a  laugh,  which  it  ex- 
hibited under  the  cabin  roof;  it  had 
not  been  strained  upon  an  osier  basket, 
nor  the  superflous  vapour  driven  off  by 
the  basket  being  held  for  a  moment 
over  the  turf  fire  and  then  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth.  In  towns  the 
potato  had  a  sickly,  cover-dish  fla- 
vour, and  a  would-be  aristocratic  air, 
which,  to  those  who  knew  better,  was 
quite  disgusting.  Moreover,  it  was 
peeled  with  a  knife,  and,  consequently, 
the  peculiar  flavour  given  by  the  outer 
corticle  substance  (as  the  doctors  and 
botanists  term  it),  which  is  preserved 
when  peeled  with  the  thumb-nail,  was 
almost  entirely  lost. 

The  cabin -boiled  potato  was  dress- < 
ed  in  two  ways:  with  and  without 
the  bone^  or  the  moon,  as  it  is  uni- 
versally called  by  the  genuine  Irish. 
In  the  latter  form,  the  potato  was 
done  to  the  heart,  equally  mealy 
throughout,  and  bursting  its  skin  with 
fatness.      This  was  the  supper  when 


*  An  Iri:!ih  peasant,  when  saluting  a  neighbour,  which  used  to  be  by  kissiDg  the  cheek, 
first  askid — "  IIow'h  your  mother  and  the  pig?" 

t  The  moon,  au  ghealeach — Wlipn  a  half-boiled  potato  is  cut,  the  sections  exhibit  a  cen- 
tral disk,  with  a  halo  around  it  like  the  moon,  which  has  originated  this  expression.  Eng- 
lish viHitors  have  been  not  a  little  puzzled  by  hearing  our  ssrvanti  reprimanded  for  **  not  boil- 
ing the  moon  out  of  the  potatoe.*' 
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children  and  younor  persons  were  to 
partake  of  the  meal ;  but  when  much 
work  was  to  be  done,  or  a  long  fast  to 
be  endured,  the  heart  or  central  nu- 
cleus of  the  potato  was  allowed,  by 
checking  the  boil  at  a  particular  period, 
to  remain  parboiled,  hard  and  waxy ; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  potato  had 
been  masticated  in  the  usual  manner, 
this  hard  lump,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  walnut,  was  bolted ;  and  in  this 
manner  neariy  a  stone  of  the  root  was 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  Irish  la- 
bourer  per  diem.  Now,  although  this 
practice  might  be  bad  cookery,  it  was 
grounded  upon  a  certain  knowlud^  of 
physiology.  The  stomach  digested  the 
well  boiled  farinaceous  portion  of  the 
potato  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  and  that  having  been  all  dis- 
posed of,  the  half- boiled  lumps  re- 
mained behind,  and  a  second  digestion 
was  commenced  to  assimilate  this  por. 
tion  of  food,  and  convert  it  into  nu- 
tritious, life- sustaining  material :  which 
latter  process  lasted  some  hours  longer, 
and  thus  the  cravings  of  hunger  were 
warded  off  for  five  or  six  hours  after 
the  original  meal.  Every  girl  in  an 
Irish  cabin  possessed  instinctively, 
what  the  most  celebrated  chefde  cuisine 
never  attained  to, — a  power  of  knowing 
whether  a  n  egg  or  a  potato  was  * '  done, " 
by  simply  holding  it  for  an  instant  in 
the  closed  hand. 

The  roasted  potato  was  a  delicious 
morsel,  but  apt  to  produce  heartburn, 
and  therefore  enjoyed  only  occasionally, 
and  generally  out  of  doors,  when  the 
potatoes  were  digging,  or  the  turf 
cutting  or  saving ;  and  then  a  ''caste  " 
was  made  after  the  following  fashion  : 
A  hole  was  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  a 
ditch,  and  a  turf  fire  lighted  therein. 
"When  the  peat  was  nearljr  consumed, 
the  coals  were  removed  with  a  maiddie 
bristi,  or  wooden  tongs,  and  the  pota- 
toes, enveloped  in  a  layer  of  moist 
clay,  placed  in  the  hot  earth  and  ashes, 
with  the  half-burned  turf  over  them. 
There  they  were  carefully  watched  by 
one  of  the  *'  pickers,**  who  called  the 
labourers  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
raked  out  the  murphies,  which  were 
prepared  for  eating,  not  by  peeling  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  but  by  breaking 
the  investiture  of  pottery  in  which 
they  were  encased,  with  a  twisting 
motion.  Thus  dressed,  they  were  re- 
markably white,  dry,  and  mealy. 
Children  particularly  liked  them  ;  and 


we  remember  a  hedge-school  peda- 
gogue, after  eulogising  his  class  upon 
their  proficiency  and  good  behaviour 
during  their  previous  hours  of  study, 
conclude  by  desiring  them  **  to  be  good 
boys ;  to  take  care  of  their  books  ;  to 
come  early  next  morning ;  to  bring  a 
sod  of  turf  under  each  oxter,  and  a 
pocketful  of  praties,  that  they  might 
be  reading  and  roasting  all  day.''  At 
mills  and  limekilns,  at  betins  or  land- 
burnings,  at  flax-dressings,  and  pot- 
teen  stills,  the  cubog  or  caste  of  roast- 
ed potatoes  was  the  chief  solace  and 
consolation  of  the  workers. 

Infants  not  three  months  old  munched 
with  their  toothless  gums  the  favourite 
esculent ;  when  butter  could  be  pro- 
cured, the  potato  bruised  with  some  on 
a  plate,  formed  the  favourite  dish  of 
children,  called  brutteen.  In  the  far- 
mers' bouses,  when  a  mehil  of  men  were 
engaged  in  any  ordinary  agricultural 
employments,  or  a  camp  of  women 
spinning  or  scutching,  calcannon,  or 
pound,  was  a  very  favourite  dish,  and 
made  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnifi. 
cence,  by  filling  a  large  pot  with  alter- 
nate  strata  of  peeled  potatoes  and 
crippeens,  or  cabbage  sprouts,  alonff 
with  some  chopped  onion,  salt,  and 
pepper;  then  covering  all,  well  packed 
together,  with  a  layer  of  cabbage-leaves, 
and  placing  a  smooth  flag  on  top  of 
the  pot  to  keep  in  the  steam;  and 
when  boiled  sufficiently,  mashing  with 
a  beetle,  and  mixing  in  fresh  milk  and 
butter.  And  no  wonder  it  was  ad- 
mired, for,  beside  its  intrinsic  qualities 
and  savoury  gout,  was  it  not  associated 
with  our  childish  dreams  —  the  mythi- 
cal dish  which  concealed  the  nut  at  Ho- 
ly-eve, and  the  ring  on  Twelfth-night  I 
Onions  and  potatoes  were,  however, 
but  seldom  mixed  in  cottage  cook- 
ery. 

Even  among  the  better  classes,  po- 
tatoes were  invariably  served  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  formed  the  chief 
food  of  the  **  young  people."  We  re- 
member a  wealthy  farmer,  when  asked 
bow  he  liked  the  flavour  of  the  last 
present  of  tea  sent  to  his  spouse,  re- 
ply— 

**  Troth,  my  lady,  I  dunna  much 
about  it,  for  1  always  peel  my  tay." 

To  enjoy  potatoes  thoroughly  and  as 
a  real  luxury,  they  must  be  eaten  with 
sweet  milk  drank  out  of  a  noggin,  or 
with  fresh  butter.  When  the  young 
potatoes  first  appeared  in  early  sum- 
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nicr,  nm]  the  streets  of  Dublin  rang 
with — 

"IJjiT  iT.y  new  pa-t«-c  tie*— 

thoy  were  caton  by  those  who  couM 
aflbrd  that  ili'licacy  without  compunc- 
tion t'T  rrr:>ervc,  and  ^vith  whatevcT  else 
li:ippe:icd  to  bu  at  dinner.  Xctt  f^o, 
however,  in  the  cuuntry  parts — for 
certain  reasons  best  kno'.vn  tn  tliiin- 
K.lvi"S,  an«l  whifli  n;aiiv  of  our  rca'lt'rs 
niavslilhv:iU'niber — theniidi|]iM*his.^i\»'. 
and  even  ihi!  poor  \vbo  c:  aid  all'-rd  it, 
nevor  tastL'd  ilu!  first  new  potato  milli- 
on t  a  lilt  <il* butter. 

With  till?  >irlucs  df  the  "Irish  si^^v," 
wo  Impj  all  our  rr;;dL-rs  art'  ian:ili.ir. 
Th<rc  arc,  however,  two  or  time  Irish 
pc»tatu  di'.hrs  we  niu>t  h«.Te  say  a  v.ord 
al.uut,  as  th''y  aii;  nut  dcSvMiUd  lit  the 
cookery  hunlcs,  and  nut  known,  we  l>o- 
lieve,  boyoud  the  prieincts  ol'  (»ur 
island.  TotatOLS  m:i>hed  with  well- 
watered  Hu'T,  and  served  up  with  k-^^^;^ 
sauce,  is  a  justly  celebrated  Lenten 
•dish  ;  and  in  ;^oo(J  old  days,  v»  hen  sal- 
mon were  cheap  and  plenty,  anil  hung 
In  the  dried  state  from  the  kit'jhen 
ceil  in;;,  with  the  eheeks^  and  llitehes, 
and  hams,  and  "hung  beef,"  it  w.-is 
uuieli  nseil,  particularly  liuile<l,  nuished 
with  polatoeSjbutter,  ande^gs,  ami  then 
baked  info  a  pie.  The  old  song  asked— 

•*  Vi  li.ii'h  A  <]a»:Iy  without  i>u:Tl:iu', 
I'ut  A  i;  <j£i:  Vkithuut  ituOwt^' ;" 

^Vl■ll  boiled,  brnisctl  to  an  impalpable 
powih-r,  delicately  llavouiXMlwiih  lincly 
shred  c»!n'on,  some  pepper,  a  very  little 
sail,  and  not  one  morsil  of  j:r«.ase  or 
kitchen-stuil^  but  baked  in  the  intfrior 
of  a  yon  nu:  goose,  some  time  lutv»t:in 
Michaelmas  and  Christma-',  th.*  potato 
may  be  eaten  in  the  form  mo't  liliely 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  gounnaiid.  The 
goo't^  niu>t  not  be  ttni  lat,  or  it  will 
spoil  the  potalt)es  as  by  smne  extraor- 
dinary chemical  endiisnio<'-e,  the  juice 
of  the  goose  i*<  ab*oibul  by  the  pot  i- 
toes.  So  murh  has  this  been  felt  bv 
the  lovers  <if  both,  that  w»?  knew  a 
friend  who  ha<l  always  two  roast  ;;eese 
served  together,  that  he  mijj;lit  eat  the 
llesh  of  one  with  the  potators  of  the 
o*her.  In  eountry  ]).!rts,  wIum-  **  white 
bread  **  was  scarce,  and  the  art  of  .--tuf- 
ln>g  or  pnd(k'!iing  aninuils  not  much 
understood,  a  hir^e  li:df billed  piitalo, 
ilavoured  wlili  a  lliile  pi[>per  and  ^'aIt, 
ustd  Uy  be  ])lace<l  in  the  <-nip  of  aroa-^t 
turkey;  and   when   tervid,   proved  a 
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most  delicious  morsv.1.  At  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  or  those  who  possessed  kit- 
chen-ran;;es,  potatoes,  baked  in  their 
great  coats,  w;re  not  unconunon,  and 
only  etjualled  in  flavour  by  those  sold 

"  Hot.  hot,  all  hot,"  ^, 

bv  tlie  costernii-njiers  of  T^ondon. 
We  nev!-r  mix  potatoes  with  our 
broths,  llk'T  the  Seoteh ;  nor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stew,  do  thoy 
ever  form  a  j-ortion  of  cur  savoury 
messes.  I*nta!o-n'MM:ng  once  made 
us  vvry^iek,  ar.d  tlieref  )re  we  eschew 
it  as  a  moekerr  ami  a  snare — a  heav^', 
mauki-hly -^wect  excuse  for  eating 
egi^s,  butter,  ^allr.^n,  suirar,  and  lemon 
—  a  dish  u!iju^t  towanis  the  root,  and 
imlij^estil'le  by  the  e.itt  r. 

IJeJiiili'S  the  sweet  potato-puddtng, 
however,  there  is  anuther  ]nid(hngmude 
of  the  t'avonrite  eseileut,  by  mixing 
grated  ham,  <.r  lianl  salt  beef,  boiled 
dry,  with  ma^hed  ]  otjstoea,  seasoning, 
and  then  bal:iiij:  si  iv.ly  in  an  oven  ; 
or  ajrain,  by  mixing  fmely-ponnded 
mealy  ])otat»ies  with  the  u?ual  sweet- 
meat of  suet,  ejii:*:,  s;)ices,  and  dried 
currants.  A  very  deiieious  dish  may 
be  nnide  by  >liLing  raw  potatoes  to 
the  thiekne>3  (if  a  crown  jaece,  allow- 
ing them  to  dry  fi.r  stane  time,  and 
then  .-leeTMUir  tl:e:a  in  bramlv  for  two 
or  tli;\e  heurs,  until  they  absorb  a 
pullieieiicy  of  that  llaid.  Dip  each 
>li<;e  in"  a  rich  baiter,  then  frv  them  to 
a  light  browu,-  and  ilu^t  them,  before 
6er\in<r,  ^\ith  powdei^ed  sugar  and. 
prated  lemon-pL-el.  These  are,  how- 
I'ver,  »li.-hes  for  the  gvcat,  and  caa  bo 
varied  aeconiiag  to  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  the  ce(!k. 

In  Tipperary,  and  other  parts  of 
Txlunster,  where  the  farnnng  das's  were 
not  £0  *•  l.adlv  efi" "  as  in  Connau<:ht. 
a  very  palatable  dish,  calle<l  ""fasting- 
stew,"  was  n;ade  bv  removing  the  bono 
from  three  or  four  salt  herrings,  cutting 
them  into,  small  pieces,  and  mixing 
them  with  onioriS  and  othex*  condi- 
ments in  caleariuon. 

In  the  formation  of  potato-starch, 
the  fibrous  p4irli.»n  of  the  tuber,  when 
separated  anil  stiueezed  from  tht?  wa- 
tery i)art,  was  nnxed  with  c<»arse  Hour 
or  oiitmeal,  and  1-y  th'*  ad'Iition  of  a 
hltle  kileheu-stnif  or  buttt.-r,  formed  » 
into  a  cake,  popularly  known  in 
the  we.-^t  as  00.1  tu;  and  in  the 
South  iUn«»MiInated  **  buck-bread," 
"Scotchy,*  or  ''.vt.impy."     This  was 
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10  much  admirGfl,  that  the  children 
in   country  parts    used   to   make  a 
grater  out  of  chu  side  of  an  old  tiu-can, 
oy  punching  it  with  an  awl,  in  order 
to  rasp  lumpen  for  a  feast  of  boxlie. 
^   If  we  nave  reserved  to  the  last  the  po- 
i    tato-Ga&e,  made  by  bruising,  with  the 
ImttoQ^  of  a  tin  porringer,  two  cold, 
Mtt-boiled  potatoes,  and  mixing  there- 
»    ;  with  a  pound  of  the  finest  Hour,  tlie 
V    jolk  of  a  fresh  egg,  a  print  of  butter, 
p      ami  a  sup  of  new-milk,   the   wliole 
bone. well  kneaded,  then  [)onn(lcd  with 
*    a  roQing.pin,  made  into  a  cake  five- 
(eighths  of  au  inch    thick,    cut   iuto 
fqnares  and  diainunds    baked  on   a 
grii^ilBi  and,  when  properly  browned 
-     tmA,  mottled,  each  pieci;  torn  asunder 
^1&e~«  muffin,  and  a  bit  of  butter  slipt 
in  to  melt  in  the  interior,  and  then 
eaten  at  tea  or  breakfast,  but  particu- 
larly at  the  former,  it  is  because  it  was 
the  most  widely  dis.seuiinated  and  uni- 
▼ersally-admired  (onn  of  potato-eating 
known  to  all  tea-drinkers  and  cnp.tos»i 
en  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Causeway. 
Barrin;;  the  lock  of  corn  thev  ;{]ean- 

mm.  "     'J 

.  ed  after  the  reapers,  or  purloined  from 
ihe  winnower  when  he  laid  down  the 
ioraicii,  the  Irish  poultry  fed  on  the 
potato.    It  was  the  exclusive  diet  of 

*the  pig;  it  formed  a  portion  oi'  the 
Ibdder  of  the  horse ;  it  was  given  to 
tlio  cow  at  milking  time,  to  increase 
and  sweeten  the  Mtripplngs ;  it  was 
ooeMiomdly  oonverted-  iiito  potheen; 
and,  in  the  form  of  delicate  white  liour, 
h  assisted  to  wean  the  childi-en.  It  not 
only  fed  the  grca|^  bulk  of  the  peasant- 
ry, but  it  influenced  their  dress ;  it 
tlif&|ied  the  brogue  of  the  bu'ckcen, 
eiid  clear-starched  the  mob-cap  of 
the  coUomgh  i  it  gave  velveteen  vcst-s 
and  top  boots  to  the  squireen;  put 
silks  on  i&  ladies,  and  clazct  in  the 
^ntr}%    Though  freed  from  fhe  tithe* 


was  tlie  life  and  soul  of  the  con-acre 
(eight  or  ten  guineas  an  acre  being  no 
uncommon  price  for  the  first  year's 
potato-soil);  but  if  it  caused  the  skin- 
ning  and  burning  of  the  ground,  it 
was  also  the  gixiat  reclaimer  of  bog ;  it 
produced  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
land,  induced  early  marriages,  and  in 
many  ])laces  over-population ;  it  paid 
a;:ents,  and  drivers,,  and  uiiddlenien ; 
it  ailordi.'d  fortunes  («jr  promises  there- 
of; to  the  spinster?,  and  jointures  to 
innumerable  aunts  and  dowagers  ;  it 
furnished  the  bet  for  the  raee  course, 
the  stake  for  the  gumbling-table,  the 
bill  of  costs  for  the  attornev,  and  the 
interost  for  tlio  mortgagee ;  ar.d  it 
**  pro'.nised  to  pay  "  for  tliv.  four-in- 
hand  of  the**younj;  nia>ter;"  it  also  fur- 
nished the  Jan  a  wnuh,  the  lashing's  and 
lavin;;s  for  the  hosts  of  [)Oor  i*elations, 
eleevins,  fosterers,  retainers,  nurses,  ser- 
vants, idlers,  grooms,  gossoons,  and 
han^'ers-on  about  the  "Mi  house." 

A  dependence  upon  tlie  poUito,  as 
well  as  the  facility  with  wliich  it  was 
cultivated,  and  the  usual  very  abun- 
dant yield  of  the  croji,  raised  the  price 
of  land  to  a  fictitious  value  ;  and  thus, 
whilst  it  ministered  to  many  of  our  com- 
forts, it  became  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  our  idlene<2S,  laziness,  and  want 
of  agiicultural  skill  and  iniprovonient. 
And  the  exeeediuir  eheaI»ne^s  of  food 
conscijuent  on  this  abunrlance  (the 
best  potatoes  being  often  but  a  penny 
a  stone)  le^^ened  the  ]»riee  of  labour. 
Thus  it  inllueneed,  directly  and  indi- 
ivotlv,  the  whole  social  svsicm  of  Ire- 
land,  from  the  coltier  in  Connaught, 
who  paid  his  rent  by  giving  his  labour 
at  the  rate  of  fivepenee  a -day,  with- 
out meat  or  drink,  to  the  dandified 
landlord,  with  a  figure-rental,  and  an 
ebtate  mortgaire<l  to  nearly  double  its 
value,  who  strutted  throuirh  the  cafes. 


of  the  parson,  it  augmented. the  du^^  oi'  lounged  upon  the  boulevards  of 
andofierings  of  thedargy;  and,  in  the^Faris.  iSon;^s  were  composed,  tunes 
never-refused  charity  of  the  cottager 


becMHe  the  circulating  medium  for  the 
mendicant;*  it  formed  a  sconce  for 
the  d^lOi  and  sometimes  a  half-na^- 
gin  measure  for  the  sperrcts ;  and,  m 
Utt,  assnted  ia  an  hundred  little  ways 
the  domestic  comforts  of  the  cabin.   It 


oui}jose( 
played,  and  poems  recited  in  its  praise; 
and,  in  olden  times,  a  ]>antominiic 
rhyme  existe<l,  descriptive  of  the  whole 
process  of  potato  rearinu,  from  the 
lirst  turning-up  of  the  soil  to  the  final 
digging  in  of  the  erop,  antl  known  by 
the  Irish  term  of  the  Maddic-na-Phlaii^ 


•  'Tlie'stairdy  be^;ar,  msle  or  female,  the  akooler,  and  cup-to53c-r,  when  thoy  could  not 
Iiiak6  a  good  thing  of  it  in  the  ainaU  tuwiis  and  villages,  toi>k  a  tramp  through  the  cuuntiy, 
and  ooBseted  large  bags  of  iwtatocs,  which  th&y  disposed  of  in  the  tvening  to  tlio  luixtcrs  for 
the  mote  palatable  commodities  of  tea,  tobacco,  whirskcy,  and  whiio  bread. 
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die,*  or  the  "planting  stick,"  from 
the  steeveen,  or  large  two-handed 
dibber,  used  in  parts  of  Leitriin, 
Mayo,  and  Kuseonunon,  for  making 
the  iioles  to  throw  in  the  sets.  Even 
Sh;iksp(?are  (ah  hough  by  an  anachron- 
ism) has  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
his  countrymen,  when  jolly  old  Fal- 
stai!',  in  on(;  of  his  moments  of  wanton- 
ness, exclaims  to  Mrs.  Ford,  **  Let 
the  sky  rain  potatoes."  The  astute 
Knt^lisli,  as  well  as  the  devil-may-care 
Irish,  believed  in  its  virtues,  put  faith 
in  its  solvency,  and  lent  their  money 
on  its  security — even  public  companies 
poured  out  their  wealth  at  its  shrine. 
A  imitation  was  fed  by  the  potato ;  and 
O'Connell  himself —  the  big  *'  potato- 
faced  agitator,"  as  he  was  called  in 
England — was,  when  in  health,  and  spi- 
rits, and  vigour,  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  a  laughing  linnper. 

Thus  stood  ad'airs  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1845.  There  had  been  ]>romise 
of  an  abundant  har>'est,  stocks  were 
steady,  and  pigs  looking  up ;  agitation 
alone  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  country.  But, 
without  taking  a  political  retrospect, 
it  is  sufficii^nt  to  say,  that  it  became 
manifest  matters  were  coming  to  a 
crisis — that  the  storm  which  O'Connell 
had  80  long  kept  in  terror  over  the 
(lovernment,  he  himself  had  now  but 
little  ])ower  to  control,  and  that  the 
Frankenstein  spirit  he  had  evoked  was 
hourly  gathering  strength,  and  must 
soon  rise  into  a  monster,  destructive 
alike  of  its  creator  and  itself.  One 
night,  toward  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  the  writer  was  tra- 
velling, into  the  far  West,  u[)on  the 
top  of  a  nuiil-roach.  The  evening  was 
calm,  though  hniry.  Toward  midnight 
the  atmosphere,  highly  charged  with 
electric  iluid,  exhibited  many  of  those 
flashing  lights  and  streamers  which 
someiiiues  herald  the  storm  or  forebode 
a  frost.  At  a  little  more  advanced 
]>eriud  of  the  night,  an  unusual  cold- 
ness was  perceived,  and  a  dense  mist 


or  fog  brooded  over  the  entire  face  of 
the  country,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
were,  that  it  was  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  feet  thick,  and  that  it  spread 
cciually  over  the  high  ground,  as  well 
as  exhaled  from  the  valleys  and  moist 
places,  t  Next  day  we  went  upon 
a  fishing  excursion,  along  a  river  which 
traversed  a  fertile  potato  country. 
Our  attention  was  attracted  by  toe 
unusual  close,  malarious  smcU,  such  as 
when  once  perceived  —  and,  alas  1  we 
are  now  but  too  familiar  with  it  —  is 
not  easily  forgotten.  On  gaining  a 
high  ground,  and  obtaining  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  country,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  potato-crop  around  us  looked  as 
if  a  heavy  tiood  had  passed  over  it,  and 
prostrated  the  stalks,  the  leaves  of 
which  had  lost  their  crispness,  and  were 
then  beginning  to  wither.  Two  cir- 
cumstances struck  us  as  remarkahlo^- 
the  immunity  of  portions  of  some  fields : 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  prostrated 
stalks  lying  for  the  most  part  one  way. 
AVith  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
older  among  the  peasantry,  but  little 
observation  passed  upon  this  first  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy  —  scarcely  any  one, 
indeed,  surmfsing  the  temQc  conse- 
quences which  were  to  follow.  The 
next  evening  but  one  we  returned  by 
the  same  route  and  conveyance.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  were  blackened,  and 
in  many  ])lace8  putrid  ;  and  the  stench 
whict^  arose,  particularly  in  the  early 
night,  from  off  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  was  most  sickening. 

The  ])otato  was  gone — Uie  food  of 
an  entire  nation  was  thus  almost,  in  a 
single  night,  cut  off,  although  the  ef- 
fects of  the  blight  upon  the  crop  only 
became  known  when  the  peasantry 
commeiiccil  to  dig  in  their  winter  store. 
With  the  subseciuent  fearful  conse- 
quences all  are  familiar ;  in  this  coun- 
trv',  it  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  it  will  in 
after  ages  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  the  future  chroniclers 
of  America  and  Australia  will,  nodoubt^ 
refer  to  it  as  a  means  of  largely  and 


•  For  an  nrcount  (»f  thi:?,  nnd  other  wn;::^  relating  to  the  ix>tnto,  sec  *'  Iri>h  Popular  Su- 
lH>rstitionA,"  in  the  Dliiun  Umvkkhitv  Magazixk  fur  Juno,  1819,  p.  714. 

t  Dr.  Haiiconie,  in  his  ricj-ntly  published  "  Histur\'of  Kpiduniic  Pcstiloncips,''  says,  in  8()e:ik- 
ing  <»f  the  piitnto  failure,  "  A  phonuuK'non  worthy  of  notice  was  ohserved  dunn<;  the  prcva- 
leiu-c  up  tills  (h'-MaM!  —  to  \^it,  the  exiittence  of  a  nii.Ht  <»r  fo^d  immediately  prcviout  to  the 
blight  in  tin*  cmiis.  In  Ilolhuul,  a  thick,  sUnking  mist,  which  cxtemlnl  very  widely,  was 
ol>jH:rviil  in  IK  tO,  anteceilent  to  the  i^'tato  b%ht.  M.  IVtit  states,  that  it  was  gwterully 
reinarl^i  d  in  Franco  that  the  disease  made  its  apiioaruncc  after  a  fug.  lu  England  the  same 
plu  iiumenon  was  obsorvvd.** — p.  174. 
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suddenly  increasing  the  population  of 
those  countries.  Here  at  home,  pU^ue^ 
pestilence,  and  famine,  demoralisation, 
and  an  emigration,  still  deserving  the 
name  of  an  Exodus,  were  the  imme- 
diate results  to  the  peasantry.     As  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  famine,  two 
millions  of  people,  at  the  very  least,* 
were  lost  to  the  country ;  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  were 
crowded  into  the  workhouses,  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  other  places  for  the  tem- 
porary  accommodation  of  the  sick  and 
the  starving ;  the  jails  were  crammed 
to  sufibcation ;  the  towns  and  villages 
thronged  with  the  naked  and  the  fa- 
mishing ;  many  hundreds  died  by  the 
way-side;    hundreds  did  not  receive 
Christian  burial,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  famine- stricken 
people  became  a  prey  to  the  dogs  and 
the  crows.      One  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  the  period,  was  the 
sight  of  a  famine-stricken  man,  worn 
and  wasted  by  starvation  and  disease, 
moving  slowly  and  solitary  along  one 
of  the  deserted  roads,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  a  large  clieve  or  basket 
containing  the  dead  body  of  his  wife 
or  child,  which  he  was  bringing  to  the 
family  burial- place.      This  was  not  of 
rare  occurrence.      Of  the  survivors, 
whom  the  fever  had  not  yet  stricken, 
or  the  workhouse  could  not  contain, 
and    the  jail   had    not    claimed    for 
turnip-stealing,  some  were  kept^  alive 
by  out-door  relief  from    poor-rates ; 
others   by    the     partially-carr'ed-out, 
though  never  completed,  intentions  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  ;    by  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent,  the  helping 
hand   of  England,   the   donations  of 
America^  and  even  the  corn  and  gold 
of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  for  a  year  or 
two   longer,   until  a   better  state  of 
things  came  round.     Thus  far  for  the 
peasantry,  as  respects  the  potato  fail- 
ure ;  but  the  class  above  them— the 
middleman  —  was  annihilated ;     and 
the  landlords,  rich  and  poor,  became 
suddenly  deprived  of  a  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  their  income  ;  the  amount 
depending  upon  the   interest  of  the 
mortgage  upon  the  estates,  or  the  quan- 
tity  of  rent  derived  from  the  potato. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the  usual 


course  of  law  was  suspended,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  particular,  su- 
perseded. A  new  principle  not  only 
became  advocated,  but  acted  upon — 
free  trade  in  land  ;  a  compulsory  sale, 
and  an  immediate  ready-money  pay- 
ment. Up  rose  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Court,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
whole  Equity  Bar,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  an  immense  hereditary  revenue  from 
the  lawyers  and  attorneys.  An  irre- 
coverable shock  was  given  to  the  long- 
cherished  and  most  sacred  feelings  of 
those  who  hold  as  inviolable  the  so- 
called  rights  of  property,  including  old 
hereditary  debts,  family  incumbrances, 
and  lawsuits  of  the  standing  of  half  a 
century  and  upwards.  In  short,  this 
Act  was  to  Ireland  what  the  Reforma- 
tion was  to  Christendom,  the  Magna 
Charta  to  England,  the  proclamation 
of  independence  to  America — a  Bill  of 
Rights  which  swept  off  old  popular  de- 
lusions, brought  our  bankrupt  affairs 
to  a  proper  level,  and  gave  place  for 
the  free  action  of  common  sense  and 
common  justice.  Great  was  the  dis- 
may, and  loud  the  complainings. 
Could  it  be  imagined  ? — Mortgages 
wei-e  to  be  foreclosed,  tradesmen  paid, 
bills  of  costs  settled,  and  hereditary 
debts  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  heredi- 
tary property.  From  the  21st  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  to  the  end  of  last  year, 
1,691,702  acres  of  Irish  land  have  been 
sold,  being  about  one- twelfth  of  the  area 
of  the  entire  country,  and  much  more 
than  that  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
or  cultivatable  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. The  net  rental  of  these  estates 
was  ^635,723  per  annum,  and  the 
amount  of  purchase  money  given, 
£1,043,046  5s.  id.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  petitions  have 
been  already  presented ;  and  of  those 
which  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  estimated  annual  rental  amounts  to 
j£  1,059,626;  so  that,  even  supposing  no 
more  petitions  are  presented,  it  may 
fairly  be  calculated  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years  thirty  millions* 
worth  of  Irish  property  will  have  been 
sold  or  alienated,  as  the  result  of  the 
potato  failure. 

The    principle  of  the   Incumbered 
Estates  Court  was  just,  but  the  time 


•  The  total  decrease  in  the  population,  as  retnmed  by  the  census  taken  in  March,  1861, 
was  1,659,880  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  loss  in  the  population  which  accrued  during  the 
tea  years  previously. 
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it  came  into  operation  most  unpropi- 
tious>  and,  consequently^  much  hard- 
ship was  endured  by  many  deserving 
persons,  and  some  of  the  most  worthy, 
educated,  and  useful  gentry  of  the 
country  were  swept  off,  whose  estates 
would,  in  better  times,  or  even  now, 
have  left  tbem  some  portion  at  least 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
thus  preserved  them  to  the  countr}', 
nuclei  of  civilisation,  dispensers  of 
charity,  and  upholders  of  education. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  loss 
which  the  landlord  sust-ained  by  the 
sale  of  property,  during  what  is  termed 
the  bad  times,  has  been  much  exag- 
geratcd,  and  that  in  many  instances  the 
mortgagees  and  puisne  incumbrancers 
were  the  principal  losers  —  several  of 
our  clever  countrymen  having  raised 
money  upon  their  estates  far  exceeding 
their  value  even  at  the  best  of  times. 
We  seldom  hear  the  same  amount  of 
commiseration  for  an  eldest  son,  in. 
duced  by  his  father  the  day  ho  came  of 
^8^'  to  join  him  in  confiscating  his  in- 
hcritance,  in  order  that  an  additional 
thousand  might  be  raised  upon  the 
estate  of  his  forefathers.  Well,  all  this 
occurred — all  this  land  was  sold ;  all 
this  money  paid;  all  these  territorial 
rights  were  transferred,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop.  Certainly  so  at  that  time,  for 
though  an  Incumbered  Estates  Act 
must  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  (as,  perhaps,  it  may  in  Eng. 
land),  the  Cjitastrophe  was  precipitated 
by  the  potato  failure. 

Next  came  Poor  Law  taxation  which, 
in  the  year  1849,  rose  to  £1,674,793 ; 
a  consequence  likewise  of  the  potato 
failure  ;  but  the  absolute  poor  law  ex- 
penditure  of  that  year  was  £2,1 77^651. 

Over  the  face  of  the  country  the 
most  extraordinary  change  took  plaoe. 
Calculating  the  increase  of  dwelling, 
houses  upon  the  census  for  1841  at  one 
for  every  six  persons,  and  estimating 
the  increase  of  population  at  one  and 
a-half  per  cent,  per  annum  up  to 
the  year  184G,  we  should  have  had 
8,913,068,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of 
people,  and  1,505,641  houses,  when 
the  destruction  commenced,  instead  of 
which  we  know,  by  the  present  census 
returns,  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  houses  upon  the  returns  of  I84I9 
and  that  the  population  is  but  little 
more  than  six  millions  and  a-half. 
To   those   who  are  acquainted  with 


Ireland,  or  have  even  passed  through 
it  as  tourists,  it  requires  neither 
figures  nor  calculations  to  impress 
them  with  the  state  of  desolation 
which  in  many  places  the  country  re- 
cently presented ;  whole  villages  un. 
roofed,  the  adjoining  fields  lying  waste* 
and  the  entire  face  of  the  land  appear- 
ing as  if  a  hostile  army  had  passed  over 
it.  Without  minutely  going  mto  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  such  depopulation,  as 
for  instance,  death,  emigration,  taxa- 
tion, and  change  of  landlords,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  loss  of  the  potato 
was  either  the  primary  or  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  ail. 

Among  the  most  manifest  results  of 
the  potato  failure  is  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation which,  counting  the  people  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  when  the  famine 
began  and  the  depopulation  com- 
menced, at  8,806,932,  by  calculating 
the  increase  at  one  and  a-half  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  the  census  of 
1841,  shows  us  that  we  lost  2,355,608 
persons.  Of  this  loss,  deaths,  emigra- 
tion, and  non- births  make  up  the 
principal  items.  Death's  doings  in 
Ireland  are  already  but  too  well 
known  to  every  reader  in  Europe. 
The  pestilence'  has,  however,  long 
since  been  stayed;  not  so  the  tide 
of  emigration — it  still  rolls  on,  rising 
or  falling  according  to  the  prospects  of 
the  potato  crop,  but  averaging  about 
100,000  per  annum.  Have  we  lost  a 
man  too  many?  I  believe  the  best 
friends  of  Ireland  and  her  people  will 
say  not. 

The  potato  failure  and  its  conse- 
quences, to  a  certain  degree,  helped  to 
quench  the  rebellion.  In  large  towns 
or  crowded  districts,  when  the  people 
suffer  from  want  of  food,  outrage  and 
rebellion  may  thrive;  but  in  a  scattered 
agricultural  district  it  is  far  otherwise* 
and  this  was  forcibly  exhibited  in  the 
Ballingarry  affair,  when  the  insurgents 
were  told  to  go  home  at  night  to  get 
their  suppers  1  By  the  ruin  of  the  po- 
tato fadure  much  of  the  hollowness 
and  forced  display  of  our  poor  gentry 
was  exposed.  The  contrast  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  heretofore 
strongly  shown  in  the  differences  be- 
tween the  several  classes  of  society. 
The  Irish  peasant  lacked  all  the 
comforts  of  the  same  class  in  Eng- 
land; while  the  upper  classes  here 
revelled  in  expensive  mansions,  fine 
equipages,  rich  dresses,  and  roates 
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and  festivities,  which  the  same  class 
in  England  never  aimed  at.  The 
Irish  gentleman  with  £500  a-jear 
lived  in  a  condition  that  the  £ng. 
lishman  with  £1,000  a-year  never  as- 
pired to;  consequently  the  one  grew 
poorer  and  the  other  crew  richer  year 
by  year.  This  arose  in  part  from  race 
and  breeding,  and  also  from  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  country.  The  Irish- 
man was  a  gentleman  often  highly  con- 
nected, and  generally  possessed  a  col- 
legiate education  ;  the  Englishman  was 
a  farmer,  who  could  just  read  and 
write  ;  the  Englishman  drove  his  own 
market  cart — the  Irishman  hired  a 
coachman  to  drive  his  barouche. 

As  a  result  of  the  famine,  agriculture 
received  a  new  impulse,  the  prelude  to 
which  consisted  of  a  census  of  agricul- 
tural  produce,  first  taken  in  the  year 
1847*  and  which  (with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1848, when  the  returns  for  some 
counties  were  not  complete  owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country)  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  This  most 
useful  inquiry  was  committed  by  Lord 
Clarendon  to  the  care  of  Major  Larcom, 
tiian  whom  no  man  in  Ireland  was 
better  fitted  to  conduct  any  inquiry 
into  the  social  condition  of  this  portion 
of  the  united  kingdom.*  The  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  planted  in  Ireland  in 
1847,  was  284,116  acres,  and  in  1852 
it  had  increased  to  876,532  acres. 
These  statistical  returns,  which  must 
be  more  and  more  correct  every  year, 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  would,  however, 
increase  their  value,  and  render  them 
of  more  service  to  the  legislature,  if  it 
were  possible  to  publish  them  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  or,  at  all  events,  early 
in  the  ensuing. 

Agricultural  instructors  were  like- 
wise distributed  over  the  country  bv 
order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  if 
they  failed  to  effect  all  the  eood  which 
was  intended,  their  published  reports 
at  least  serve  to  exhibit  the  state  in 
which  the  country  was  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made.  One  of  the 
most  striking  results  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  five  years  over 
which  the  agricultural  inquiry  has  ex- 
tended,  at  least  so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cemed,  consists  in  a  slight  decrease  in 


cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of 
peas  and  beans  during  the  years  1849 
and  1850)  ;  a  large  increase  of  green 
crops,  and  also  an  increase  of  meadow, 
the  latter  by  as  many  as  131,767  acres. 
Small  holdings  have  very  much  de- 
creased, and  large  farms  increased  in 
consequence.  Upon  the  whole,  Irish 
agriculture  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  famine,  and  even  the  potato  has 
begun  to  mend ;  for  although  we  have 
partial  failures  every  year,  as  if  the 
blighting  infiuencewas  gradually  wear- 
ing out,  the  potato  has  during  this  last 
season  begun  to  resume  its  old  flavour, 
which  it  decidedly  lost  during  the  years 
subsequent  to  1845. 

Many  other  social  and  political 
changes  have  taken  place  amongst 
rich  and  poor;  some  for  the  worse, 
many  for  the  better,  as  a  further 
consequence  of  this  destruction  of  so 
large  a  proportion  and  sudden  change 
of  the  people's  food.  These,  with  one 
exception,  are  here  unnecessary  to 
specify.  The  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  religious  persuasions  in 
Ireland  have  altered  more  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed.  We  do  not  speak  of 
conversions ;  but  it  must  be  well  known 
that  four-fifths  of  the  two  millions  and 
a*-half  of  people  recently  lost  to  the 
country  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion.  This  is  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  consequent  on  the 
potato  failure  of  any  we  nave  yet  no- 
ticed. Thus,  without  speculation,  or 
much  political  arithmetic,  the  fore- 
going facts  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the 
immediate  result  of  that  mysterious 
blight  which  annihilated  the  food  of 
the  people. 

What  was  done  to  remedy  the  over- 
whelming evil?  What  means  were 
taken  to  succour  the  perishing  nation  ? 
Millions  were  indeed  given,  and  lavish- 
ly expended.  But  had  the  advice  of  Sir 
J.  Burgoyne  and  others  engaged  with 
him  been  acted  upon,  and  the  starving 
people  simply  fed  upon  wholesome,well- 
cooKed  food,  instead  of  requiring  fathers 
of  families,  then  reduced  to  the  very 
ghosts  of  men,  to  travel,  several  miles, 
during  '*  all  weathers,*'  to  break  up  a 
comparatively  good  old  road,  or  com- 
mence  an  unnecessary  new  one,  lead- 
ing from  nowhere  to  anywhere ;  or  to 


*  The  retains  of  agricoltDral  produce  in  Ireland  for  the  years  1851,  I852|  and  1858,  have 
been  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Census  Commissioners. 
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cut  down  part  of  a  hill  (still  unfinish- 
ed), and  paying  them  in  kind  with 
raw  rice,  or  Indian  meal,  the  cookery 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  about,  and 
which,  even  if  cooked,  was  inefficient  to 
support  the  wretched  family  at  home ; 
we  do  firmly  believe  that  national  re- 
lief could  have  been  obtained  at  a  less 
cost ;  many  more  lives  would  have 
been  saved ;  fevers,  ophthalmia,  scurvy, 
and  dysentery — the  two  latter  directly 
caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  food — 
would  have  raged  less  fearfully ;  fewer 
crimes  would  have  been  committed, 
less  peculation  practised  by  officials, 
and  less  lying  and  deception  perpe- 
trated by  the  peasantry.  Had  the 
people  been  simply  fed,  and  thus  kept 
out  of  hospital  or  workhouse,  and  en- 
abled thereby  to  till  their  own  land 
during  the  ensuing  spring,  the  morta- 
lity would  have  been  less,  the  taxation 
very  much  less,  and  the  crop  in  the 
following  vear  considerably  greater. 

We  mate  these  remarks  not  in  any 
spirit  of  invective  or  recrimination,  but 
in  the  hope  that  should  another  like 
calamity  ever  visit  our  unhappy  coun- 
try, abetter  dijrested  system  of  relief 
may  be  ilevised.  That  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Government  is  proved 
by  th(?  fact  of  three  millions  of  people 
being  gratuitously  fed  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1847.*  Individual  hard- 
ships were  no  doubt  sustained,  but 
sucn  must  always  occur  upon  the  sud- 
den outbreak  of  a  famine  like  that 
which  lately  devastated  Ireland.  We 
cannot  assert  that  everything  was  done 
which  could  have  been  effected  with 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment or  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  ; 
but  we  acknowledge  that,  but  for  the 
means  taken,  bad  as  they  were,  many 
more  thousands  must  have  perished  of 
absolute  starvation.  Besides,  though 
not  by  any  means  a  result  of  the  po- 
tato failure,  it  should  be  borne  in  mmd 
by  the  accusers  of  the  ministry,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  was  at 
the  moment  in  almost  open  rebellion 
against  the  Queen. 

The  late  Bishop  Brinkley,  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  we  have  ever 
had  in  Ireland, who  predicted  the  loss  of 
the  potato  many  years  nco,  and  calcu- 
lating mathematically  tne  extent  of 
ruin  which  was  likely  to  follow,  de- 


clared to  his  relative  the  late  Dr. 
Graves,  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep 
for  an  entire  night,  owing  to  the  effect 
which  it  bad  upon  him. 

The  potato  beins  destroyed,  what 
was  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  ?  As  already  stated,  large 
sums  of  money  were  subscribed,  bor- 
rowed, or  begged.  The  Government 
appointed  "A  Potato  Commission,*' 
composed  of  two  chemists  and  a  bota- 
nist, to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure,  and  much  speculation  was  set 
afloat  upon  that  and  other  subjects 
consequent  on  the  famine,  which  at 
that  time  wholly  occupied  public 
attention.  The  unhappy  potato  was 
then  as  much  abused  and  vilified  as 
in  previous  years  it  had  been  glori- 
fied and  depended  on.  Everj'one  had 
a  bad  word  for  it  —  it  was  watery  and 
pave  dropsies — it  was  the  cause  of  our 
Ignorance,  and  dirt,  and  misery,  and 
superstition  —  it  was  not  fit  food  for 
human  beings — it  degraded  the  sower 
and  the  eater  —  in  fact,  there  was  no 
expression  too  harsh,  no  epithet  too 
severe  to  express  its  evil  quulities  and 
tendencies.  With  the  potato  went  the 
pig,  and  with  the  j)ig  the  middleman, 
and  with  the  middleman  the  landlord, 
and  with  the  landlord  the  mortgagee; — 
no  wonder,  therefore,  the  potato  was 
abused. 

In  its  stead  we  got  money ;  but  men 
could  not  fatten  upon  bank  notes,  or 
digest  gold.  What  substitute  was  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
people  ?  Flour,  and  even  oatmeal, 
were  too  dear,  although  inferior  de- 
scriptions of  both  were  largely  im- 
ported ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
1)ected,  corn  speculation  was  at  its 
lighcst.  Indian  meal  and  rice  were 
the  principal  breadstuffs  impoited  for 
the  people,  both  by  private  contrac- 
tors and  the  Government,  but  great 
quantities  of  the  maize  were  of  an  in- 
ferior description,  old,  and  dry ;  be- 
sides the  poor  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  mode  of  preparing  either  In- 
dian meal  or  rice  for  food ;  indeed  in 
many  instances  they  ate  the  former 
raw.  Some  had  no  fuel,  others  were 
too  hungry  to  carry  it  home,  and  all 
were  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  either  as  stirabout  or  bread.  Disease 
followed  as  the  natural  consequence  of 


Sfe  ••  Reports  of  the  Relief  Commissioners,"  constituted  onder  the  10th  Vic  cap  7. 
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this  sudden  change  of  food^  produced 
by  it  as  much^  or  even  more,  than  by 
the  deprivation  of  nutriment.  The 
want  01  fresh  vegetables  induced  scur- 
vy, such  as  had  not  been  previously 
described  or  known  in  this  country,  and 
which  very  much  resembled  in  its  cha- 
racteristics that  which  committed  such 
havoc  among  some  of  our  early  naviga. 
tors.  Then,  in  a  year  or  so,  as  the  effects 
of  the  famine  became  more  manifest, 
every  one  began  gradually  to  perceive 
that  cookery  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  lower  order  of  Irish;  and  pamphlets, 
tracts,  and  handbills  upon  the  subject 
of  cottage  cookery,  and,  in  particular, 
on  the  newly-introduced  breadstuffs, 
were  written  and  distributed.  The 
Potato  Commission  did  not  efiect  much 
good,  although  it  was  said  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  upon 
the  inquiry  —  an  extravagance  which 
very  much  annoyed  the  doctors,  who 
only  got  five  shillings  a- day,  **  without 
meat  or  drink  "  (about  one- third  as 
much  as  a  Dublin  carman  earned  upon 
a  wet  day  during  the  Exhibition),  for 
doctoring  a  hundred  or  two  starving 
wretches  in  typhus  fever.  The  che- 
mists then  took  up  the  question,  and 
found  that  there  was  too  much  phos- 
phorus in  one  description  of  food,  and 
too  little  sulphur  iu  another,  and  too 
much  or  too  little  lime  in  a  third ;  and, 
in  fine,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  man 
could  not  live  on  bread  alone.  Then 
the  fact  became  evident  to  the  che- 
mists,  which  had  long  ago  been  prac- 
tically demonstrated  by  the  people,  that 
the  potato,  bad  as  it  was,  contained 
more  life-sustaining  elements,  added  to 
more  palatable  qualities,  and  less  dele- 
terious constituents,  when  taken  for 
any  length  of  time  into  the  system, 
than  any  other  vegetable  that  could  be 
procured.  So  that,  after  all,  if  we 
could  get  a  little  more  "kitchen,"  in 
the  shape  of  animal  material,  the  good 
kinds  of  this  esculent  would  not  be  so 
bad,  and  the  inferior  qualities  would 
give  us,  at  a  cheap  rate,  bacon  and 
fowl.  The  only  difficulty  now  is  to 
prevent  the  people  from  again  entirely 
relying  on  it  as  food,  and  also  as  a 
means  of  rent-paying.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  the 
advocates  of  the  potato,  that  even  in 
the  best  of  years,  it  seldom  formed  a 
complete  year's  food  from  harvest  to 
harvest ;  the  potato  crop  of  one  year 
never  lasted   in   good  condition,  and 


seldom  in  sufficient  quantity,  until  the 
new  crop  of  the  succeeding  year  was 
fit  to  dig.  But  beyond  that  time,  at 
least  as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  keep, 
ing  it,  it  did  not  last;  and  therefore, 
no  matter  how  great  the  supply,  it 
could  never  be  carried  over,  like  ce- 
real crops,  as  a  store  against  a  period 
of  scarcity. 

Cooked  food  was  then  the  question, 
how  to  be  procured,  and  of  what  com- 

Eosed.  Soup-kitchens  were  opened  ; 
ut  in  most  instances  the  old  ada^e 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  broth  was  spoil- 
ed.  At  this  crisis  a  celebrated  mis- 
sionary appeared  suddenly  in  Ireland : 
his  approach  was  heralded  by  the  usual 
newspaper  flourishes  ;  and  a  leader  in 
the  great  English  thunderer  informed 
us,  that  we  need  not  despair  of  once 
more  rising  in  the  scale  oi  nations,  for 
that  the  Reform  Club,  so  famed  for  its 
gourmanderie,  the  delicacy  of  its  cuisine, 
the  choiceness  and  aroma  of  its  wines, 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  banquets, 
was,  startling  as  was  the  sacrifice,  about 
to  lend  the  great  gastronome  of  the 
day,  the  redoubted  Soter,  to  the  Irish 
nation.  The  cook  and  his  assistants 
arrived ;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  af- 
forded him  the  use  of  their  premises, 
and  the  Government  placed  itself  at  his 
disposal.  No  longer  need  the  half- 
civilised,  and  more  than  half-starved, 
Irish  despair ;  here  was  the  master  of 
the  culinary  art  come  to  teach  them 
how  to  live  upon  —  nothing.  Soup  ! 
soup  !  soup  1  was  the  cry  —  Soyer's 
soup — the  very  paving-stones  were  to 
be  converted  into  soup.  Artisans  were 
hired ;  an  immense  soup  pavilion  was 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  that  once 
classic  locality,  old  Barrack-street, 
Steam-boilers,  stew-pans,  caldrons, 
and  glazing-irons,  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion  ;  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  solemn 
feast ;  flags  waved  from  the  top  of  the 
pavilion  ;  green  boughs  surrounded 
the  entrance ;  three  military  bands 
(the  never-failing  mode  of  attracting  a 
concourse  of  Dublin  fashionables)  sent 
forth  peals  of  enlivening  music  ;  crowds 
of  carriages,  with  servants  in  gorgeous 
liveries,  and  ladies,  in  their  brightest 
silks  and  bonnets  (for  they  wore  bonnets 
then)  specially  bespoke  for  the  occa- 
sion, squeezed  and  squeaked  at  every 
turn,  despite  the  eflbrts  of  an  hundred 
Patagonian  policemen,  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  those  ancient  gallowglasses 
described  by  Stanihurst,  "  using  a  kind 
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of  pollard  for  his  wcapoD^  weirward 
ratoer  by  profession  than  by  nature, 
grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  stature,  big 
oflim,  bur  lie  of  bodie,  well  and  strongly 
limbered^  cheeflie  feeding  on  beefe, 
porke,  and  butter.'*  A  guard  of  ho- 
nour escorted  the  representative  of 
majesty  to  the  soup  pavilion  ;*  tho 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  his  tall 
aides-de-camp,  judges,  and  church  dig- 
nitaries, bodies  corporate,  the  public 
press,  and  the  usual  town  loungers,  all 
thronged  to  see  the  show,  and  taste 
the  marvellous  soup  which  was  to  re- 
store health  and  strength  to  the  suffer- 
ing millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
The  anxiously  expected  hour  arrived ; 
the  trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat, 
the  chimneys  smoked,  the  aroma  of  a 
dozen  hotel  kitchens  saluted  the  olfac- 
tories of  even  the  most  distant  of  the 
crowd ;  the  cavalry  approached,  the 
bands  struck  up,  the  police  cleared 
the  wav,  and  with  some  dillicultv  a 
lane  wiis  forced  through  the  crowd  of 
fashionables  and  ladies  bright ;  and 
down  marched  four-and-twenty  beg- 
gar-men,  and  four-and-twenty  begjrar- 
women  —  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  starved, 
the  ragged,  and  the  perished,  which 
the  Mendicity  could  then  supply,  pro- 
cured at  the  instance  of  a  friend,  to 
grace  tho  triumph,  and  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  the  Frenchified  soup.  They 
and  the  Irish  Court,  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  were  re- 
ceived at  the  entrance  by  the  redoubted 
chef,  in  full  professiolial  costume,  with 
■white  apron,  and  cold-banded  velvet 
cap ;  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  his  full 
true  -  tasting  lip  smacking  with  a 
gusto,  which  even  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  Ueform  Club  we  never  before 
or  since  witnessed.  The  beggars  said 
little,  and  ate  less ;  but  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  pronounced  the  soup 
excellent — and  so  it  was,  as  excellent 
as  ''bacon,  dripping,  onions,  mint, 
turnips,  carrots,  celery,  leeks,  peas, 
flour,  salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  esscn- 
ces,''t  mixed  with  the  profoundest  art, 
boiled  to  the  exact  moment,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  *'  glaze,"  which  would  give 
a  flavour  to  the  worst  "stock"  that 


was  ever  invented,  could  possibly  make 
it.  Fancy  the  condiments,  spices, 
"  essences,"  bayleaf,  et  cetera,  to  be 
procured  by  a  set  of  famishing  erea- 
tures,  lying  prostrate  from  starvatioa 
on  the  floors  of  their  miserable  cabins  1 
The  whole  affair  went  off  with  great 
eclat :  the  French  cook  was  in  ecsta- 
cies,  the  ladies  applauded  enthusiasti- 
cally, the  papers  panegyrised,  and  the 
Government  paid  the  expense.  A  few 
people  said  they  were  disgusted  at  the 
exhibition,  but  they  were  the  minority. 
Others  declared  the  thing  was  quite  in- 
applicable, as  the  materials  employed 
(like  the  curry  recommended  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk)  were  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor  people, 
and  not  even  procurable  by  relief  com- 
mittees in  distant  parts  of  the  country: 
but  in  return  it  was  asserted  that,  at 
all  events,  the  Irish  were  shown  how  to 
make  a  soup.  The  lower  orders,  how- 
ever, in  this  country,  have  ever  been  a 
soup-hating  nation;  soup-committees^ 
soup-tickets,  soup.  kitcliens,soup«shops, 
soup-kettles,  and  **  soupers,"  have  ever 
been  objects  of  ridicule,  and  employed 
as  terms  of  reproach.  We  had  a  cu- 
rious instance  of  popular  opinion  on 
this  subject  in  Dublin,  at  the  moment. 
I'pon  the  first  shock  of  the  famine^ 
Ptreet-music,  recitation^  and  ballad- 
singing  ceased  ;  not  a  single  ballad 
was  heard  for  months  ;  but  tho  night 
after  Soyer*s  exhibition,  the  whole 
city  rang  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, singing  the  celebrated  ballad  of 

"  Sup  it  up,  rap  It  up,  Sftwyer  i** 

one  of  the  last  effusions  of  poor  Zozi- 
mus,  the  street-singers'  laureate,  and 
ending  with  the  line — 

**  5ly  cune  on  such  Impoiton  m  bould  Sawyer  uid  hit 
•oup." 

Strange  to  say,  the  next  time  a  bal- 
lad was  heard  in  Dublin,  was  upon  the 
occasion  of  another  great  calamity  — 
the  celebrated  hail  storm  in  1850,  when 
tho  balhid-singers  for  a  few  nights  re- 
vived, with  the  song  of>^ 

**  Clear  the  way,  the  glaxler'i  coming  1** 

Soyer  had  taught  us  how  to  make 
soup,  and  thus  effected  the  great  object 


•  This  scene  was  the  last  public  appearance  of  the  good  old  Viceroy  who  then  held  office 
in  Ireland. 

t  Sec  an  analysis  of  Soycr's  soup,  by  Professor  Aldridgc,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  for  6lh  April,  1847. 
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of  his  mission ;  aflter  which,  the  dinners 
at  the  Reform  Club  wanting  their 
usual  piquancy,  he  was  recalled,  and 
the  country  had  to  fall  back  upon  its 
own  resources  in  the  culinary  line. 
This  cooky  however,  is  a  master  of  his 
art ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  benevolent 
roan,  and  really  came  to  this  countiy 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  much 
good  ;  he  is  likewise  learned,  and  his 
works  have  been  justly  popular.  The 
'*  Gastronomic  Regenerator "  is  in 
every  one's  hand  ;  and  his  "Modem 
Housewife,  or  Meanagere,"  divides  its 
favours  equally  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  nursery.  Not  such  pleasant 
reading,  perhaps,  or  so  philosophical 
as  •*  Kitchener  ;"  not  so  practical  for 
the  moderate  housewife  as  **  Meg 
Dods,"  or  Mrs.  Glasse  :  but  equalling 
in  piquancy  and  style  the  works  of 
£lme  Francatelli,  without  rising  to 
the  high  aesthetic  elevation  of  the  cele- 
brated *^  Almanack  des  Gourmands." 
But  these  and  all  other  gustatory 
books  ever  published,  pale  beneath  the 
splendours  of  Soyer's  "  Pantrophon, 
or  History  of  Food  and  its  Prepa- 
ration from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  the 
World,"*  which  has  just  appeared, 
all  resplendent  in  **  purple  and  gold," 
and,  we  might  add,  with  "  fine 
linen"  also,  worked  into  hot-pressed 
paper  —  beautifully  printed,  copiously 
illustrated  with  steel  engravings,  and 
decorated  with  an  admirable  likeness 
of  the  author,  as  a  frontbpiece.  Every- 
thing which  the  art  of  the  printer, 
binder,  or  engraver  could  bestow  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  book,  which  is 
not  merely  an  account  of  the  cooking, 
food,  and  cookerpr  of  the  ancients, 
from  the  multitudmous  and  luxurious 
repast  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  Aschestratus,  but 
including  agriculture,  the  grinding  of 
com,  the  manipulation  of  flour,  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  the  preparation 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  the  brewing  of 
beverages.  The  work  is  highly  learned, 
abounding  in  research,  and  critical  in 
quotation ;  no  matter  who  wrote  it,  or 
where  assistance  was  obtained  in  the 
composition,  it  is  an  admirable  pro- 
duction, suited  for  the  study  or  the 
drawing-room  table,  seasoned  as  it  is 
with  the  scholarship  of  some  laborious 
and  critical  student,  and  sweetened 


with  the  sauce  of  a  profound  cook. 
The  ** Pantrophon"  purports  to  be  the 
history  of  the  food  of  all  nations ;  but 
somehow,  like  the  **  Symposium  **  for 
the  refreshment  of  all  people,  it  occa- 
sionally fails.  The  feast  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman,  as  gleaned  from  classic 
authority,  is  well  pictured,  and  even 
the  scanty  feastal  remains  forthcoming 
in  English  chronicles  are  tolerably 
well  brought  out ;  but  all  notice  of 
that  country  which  granted  him  the 
greatest  ovation  a  cook  ever  received 
in  modern  times,  or  will  perhaps  ever 
receive  again,  is  completely  omitted. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  an  account  of  the  potato,  thrown 
together,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
and  his  next  edition,  a  few  short  no- 
tices of  the  food  of  the  Irish,  which 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this 
periodical. 

Fully  agreeing  with  the  sentiment 
of  a  modern  writer,  that  the  history  of 
gastronomy  is  that  of  manners,  if  not 
of  morals ;  "  as  the  learned  are  aware 
that  its  literature  is  both  instructing 
and  amusing,  for  it  is  replete  with  cu- 
rious traits  of  character  and  compara- 
tive views  of  society  at  different  pe- 
riods, as  well  as  with  striking  anecdotes 
of  remarkable  men  and  women,  whose 
destinies  have  been  strangely  influ- 
enced by  their  epicurean  tastes  and 
habits;"  —  we  often  wondered  that 
some  learned  arcbeologist  did  not  em- 
ploy some  of  the  spare  time  such  peo- 
ple usually  have  on  hands  with  an  in- 
quiry into  the  various  substances  em- 
ployed as  food  by  the  early  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  We  have  ourselves  felt 
a  desire  to  fill,  as  Soyer  would  express 
it,  this  '<  destiny ;"  but  to  do  it  effectu- 
ally requires,  we  fear,  more  time  than 
we  can  command,  or  more  knowledge 
than  we  possess.  In  the  hope,  how- 
ever, of  directing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  offer  our  readers  all  the  infor- 
mation within  our  reach  respecting  the 
various  descriptions  of  food,  besides 
the  potato,  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
fed  upon,  not  only  in  earlier  but  in 
later  times.  As,  however,  we  com- 
menced with  the  potato,  so  we  shall 
finish  this  section  of  our  subject  before 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  larders 
of  antiquity,  when  Ireland  was  a  na. 
tion  without  potatoes. 


*  Royal  8vo.    469  pp.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1853. 
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Some  discrepancy  esists  among  au- 
thors with  respect  to  the  precise  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into 
the  British  Isles.  The  original  habitat 
of  this  plant  is  South  America,  where 
■we  hear  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
natives  from  the  earliest  times;  it  also 
grows  wild  in  Chili.  Clusius,  the 
botanist  of  Leyden,  who  wrote  in  1586, 
says  the  potato  was  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Italy  prior  to  that  period, 
and  that  it  was  not  only  ftK)d  for  man 
but  cattle.  Some  of  the  most  accurate 
investigators  believe  that  the  potato 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  un- 
doubtedly first  introduced  the  potato 
into  Ireland  about  the  year  1601  or 
1602;  and  to  him,  therefore,  and  to 
that  period,  writers  are  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  first  growth  of  the  po- 
tato in  the  British  Isles.  But  this  is 
an  error ;  for  Sir  Walter  returned 
from  Virginia  in  1585,  **  only  a  year 
before  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Clusius  —  too  short  a  time  surely  to 
allow  the  potato  to  come  into  connnon 
use  in  Italy,  if  it  had  been  brought 
into  Europe  only  in  the  preceding 
year."*  Dr.  Threlkeld,  the  Irish  bo- 
tanist, who  wrote  in  1726,  says,  "the 
potato  was  first  brought  out  of  Virgi- 
nia into  England  by  Thomas  Hariot, 
an  English  officer  under  Sir  Richard 
Grcnville,  a.d.  1586;  from  thence  it 
was  cjirried  into  other  countries.  This 
I  aver  to  be  true,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  would  bear  tne  world  in 
hand,  that  we  had  this  plant  from  the 
Spanish,  and  not  from  the  English. 
And,  A.D.  1590,  Dr.  Scholtz  sent  an 
illuminated  figure  of  it  to  Bauhin,  who 
named  it  solanum  tuberosum  esculen- 
turn,  descril)ed  it  largely,  and  figured 
it  in  his  '  Prodomur.'  "  The  gocxi  old 
Presbyterian  then  declaims  at  length 
against  those  "  designing  parasites,** 
who  would  **  ascribe  the  honour  of  the 
English  industry  to  the  effeminate 
Spaniards.  Tliis  agreeable  root  (for 
it  agrees  to  fish,  to  flesh,  to  other 
herbs,  as  in  cole-canon,  and  that  either 
roasted,  boiled,  parched,  smotherecl,  or 
fried  by  itself  or  with  other  meat)  is 
highly  prized  by  us  for  its  great  use- 


fulness as  food,  without  which  innn- 
merable  poor  must  starve,  the  greatest 
parts  of  our  lands  being  pasturage.  It 
makes  a  good  succedaneum  for  bread ; 
and  if  I  may  advise  the  inhabitants, 
thev  should,  every  meal  they  eat  this 
frmt,  be  thankful  to  the  Creator  for 
English  navigation.**! 

Old  Gcrrard,  the  herbalist  of  1597» 
says,  '*  Potatoes  grow  in  India,  and 
other  hotte  regions,  of  which  I  planted 
divers  roots  (that  I  bought  at  the  Ex- 
change, in  London)  in  my  garden, 
where  they  flourished  until  winter,  at 
which  time  they  perished  and  rotted." 
Thus  were  they  eaten  in  his  day. 
**  They  were  roasted  in  the  ashes ;  and 
some  when  they  be  so  roasted,  infuse 
them  and  sop  them  in  wine;  and 
others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace 
in  eating,  do  boil  them  with  prunes, 
and  so  eat  them  ;  and  likewise  others 
dresse  them  (being  first  roasted)  with 
oil,  vinegar,  and  salt,  and  every  man 
according  to  his  taste  and  liking.'* 

Raleigh,  who,  it  is  said,  brought 
the  potato  from  Virginia,  first  planted 
it  in  his  ganlen  near  Youghal,  from 
whence  it  gradually  spread  over  the  en- 
tire countrv.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  potato  was 
grown  very  generally  in  Munster,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  introduced  from 
Ireland  into  Lancaihire,  and  from 
thence  into  Scotland.  The  potato 
was,  alas  I  admirably  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Irish  peoi^e-^Iazy,  indo- 
lent, prolific,  and  rebellious  against  all 
intrusion  upon  their  domain.  It  is 
true  it  supported,  but  it  also  demoral- 
ised the  people. 

"While  the  English  and  Scotch  labOOT«r 
were  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  pota- 
toes into  their  dietary,  and  slowly  improving 
in  worldly  comforts  by  this  new  addition  to 
their  daily  food,  the  Irish  peasant  was 
malung  no  progren,  in  oonaequenoe  of  his 
entire  dependence  on  one  particular  kind  of 
food,  which,  however  excellent  as  an  accom- 
paniment or  supplement  to  other  articles  of 
diet,  can  never  be  wholly  employed  as  a 
substitute  without  producing  those  fbarful 
evils  which  the  exclosive  cultivation  and 
use  of  the  potato  have  occasioned  in  Ireland. 
From  being  the  hope  and  strength  of  the 


•  See  "  Tlie  Progress  of  Natural  History  in  Ireland,**  in  Thb  Dublin  UirxvKBStTT 
Magazine,  No.  LV.,  fur  July,  1837. 

t  '*  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibemicarum  Alphabetical  Dispositanim.  Aaetors  Caleb  Threl- 
keld, M.D."     Dublin  J  1727. 
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eonnfay  !n  tltnes  of  famine,  arising  from  the 
lllilare  of  the  cereal  crops  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  centuy,  and  always  exercising 
an  influence  in  keeping  down  the  prices  of 
^om  in  times  of  acardtyi  the  potato  itself 
more  nomtlj  became  the  cause  of  the  direst 
famine  ever  known  in  Ireland  ;  for  in  1845 
pame  that  dreadful  scourge  which  destroyed 
the  food  of  a  whole  people,  and  threw  them 
fbr  support  upon  the  charity  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  liberality  of  the  benevolent  The 
extent  to  which  tho  people  of  Ireland  had 
depended  upon  the  potato  crop  was  never 
even  guessed  at  until  this  period  ;  and  then 
came  too  late  the  knowledge  of  that  fearful 
Iblly,  under  the  influence  of  which  rational 
beings  had  directed  their  whole  industry  to 
the  cultivation  of  one  particular  species  of 
food."* 

The  frequency  and  extent  of  fa- 
mines  and  pestilence  during  the  early 
period  of  this  country's  history  may  be 
gleaned  from  an  examination  of  its  re- 
eords,  but  in  most  of  these  the  potato 
had  no  part ;  and  it  was  only  towiirds 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(the  years  1728,  '29  "30),  that  potato- 
failures  began  to  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  livelihood  of  the  people.  The 
year  1736  was  remarkable  for  the  heat 
of  its  summer;  the  year  following  was 
characterised  by  extreme  damp  and 
cold,  the  thermometer  not  rising  high- 
er during  the  ^tire  summer  than  in 
the  month  of  May ;  the  most  intense 
frost  succeeded,  continuing  without  in- 
termission from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  February.  The  Lif- 
fey  was  frozen,  so  that  persons  passed 
over  it  at  all  places  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  ;  *' potatoes,  the  food  of  the 
poor^  rotted  ;**  and  according  to  other 
accounts,  the  potatoes  having  failed, 
''  other  provisions  bore  double  or  treble 
their  usual  price.*'  Pestilence  followed 
in  the  track  of  famine;  and  as  the  re- 
fttilt  of  this  first  great  potato- failure, 
it  is  said  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  in* 
habitants  were  carried  off.f 

We  alluded,  at  page  133,  to  the 
Ttrious  poetic  effusions  which  the 
potato  encited,  either  in  its  luxu« 
liance  or  decay.  The  following  degy, 
on    the  destruction   which    occurred 


in  the  year  of  the  great  frost, 
brought  on,  it  was  believed,  by  Crom 
Dubh,  1739,  is  highly  characteristic, 
both  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  and 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  at  that  time, 
besides  being  a  good  specimen  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Irish  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  J  : — 

A   LA3IENT   FOR  THE   POTATO. 

There  is  woe,  there  is  clamour  in  ottr  de- 
solated land, 

And  wailing  lamentation  from  a  famine- 
stricken  band ; 

And  weeping  are  the  multitudes  in  sorrow 
and  despair, 

For  the  green  flelds  of  Monster  lying  deso- 
late and  bare. 

Woe  for  Lorc'8§  ancient  kingdom,  sunk  ill 

slavery  and  grief! 
Plundered,  ruined  are  our  gentry,  our  people, 

and  their  chief ; 
For  the  harvest  lieth  scattered,  more  worth 

to  us  than  gold — 
All  the  kindly  food  that  nourished  both  the 

young  and  the  old. 

Well   I  mind  me  of  the  coshering,  wh^ra 

princes  might  dine. 
And  we  drank  until  nightfall  the  best  seven 

sorts  of  wine ; 
Yet  was  ever  the  potato  our  old  familiar 

dish. 
And  the  sweetest  of   all  sauces  with  the 

beeves  and  the  fish. 

But  the  harp  now  is  silent,  no  one  careth 

for  the  sound ; 
No  flowers,  no  sweet  honey,  and  no  beauty 

can  be  found  ; 
Not  a  bird  its  music  trilling  through  the 

leaves  of  the  wood ; 
Nought  but  weeping  and  hands  ringing  in 

despair  for  our  food. 

And  the   heavens,  all  in  darkness,   seem 

lamenting  our  doom ; 
No  brightness  in  the  sunlight,  not  a  ray  to 

pierce  the  gloom ; 
The  cataract  comas  rushing  with  a  fearful 

deepened  roar, 
And  ocean  bursts  its  boundaries,   dashing 

wildly  on  the  shore. 

Tet,  in  misery  and  want,  ire  haire  on«  pro- 
tecting man — 

Kindly  Barry,  of  Fitsstephen's  old  hospitabla 
dan; 


•  Morton's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture."    Article — Potato. 
•    t  ^  ^'^^  containing  several  extracts  relating  to  the  famine  of  1889-40  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Curry  for  Mr.  Torrens  M'Cullagh. 

X  Versified  by  Speranza,  from  a  prose  translation  of  the  Gclio  original  made  by  Eugene 

Curry,  Esq. 
§  Lore,  or  Lorcan,  an  ancient  King  of  Monster — Brian  Bom*s  grandfather. 
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By  mount  and  river,  working  deeds  of  cha- 
rity and  grace, 

Blessings  ever  on  our  champion,  best  hero  of 
his  race. 

Save  us,  God!  in  thy  mercy  bend  to  hear 
the  people's  cry, 

From  the  famine-stricken  fields,  rising  bit- 
terly on  high ; 

Let  the  mouniing  and  the  clamour  cease  in 
Lore's  ancient  land. 

And  shield  us  in  the  death-hour  by  thy 
strong  protecting  hand. 

A  lament  for  the  potato  was  also 
written  in  Irish  in  the  year  1846,  by 
Michael  O'Callanan,  of  Ardraeban,  on 
the  borders  of  Clare  and  Galway ;  but 
although  deserving  of  nierit,  it  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  foregoing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
famine  and  pestilence  which  affected 
Ireland  between  the  years  1845  and 
1849,  was  the  greatest,  or  the  only, 
calamity  of  the  kind  which  ever  came 
upon  us.  Far  from  it.  From  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
day — from  the  traditional  era  of  Par- 
thalon  to  the  alas !  too  well  authenti- 
cated  times  of  Victoria,  we  read  of  the 
destruction  of  crops,  murrain  of  cattle, 
of  the  water  beeommg  putrid  from  mor- 
tality among  fish,  of  noxious  animals,  in- 
sects, and  worms  eating  up  ever}' green 
thing,  and  of  man  dying  by  pestilence, 
or  from  want  of  food,  from  time  to 
time,  either  as  the  result  of  a  special 
calamity  peculiar  to  this  country,  or 
the  termination  of  some  great  wave  of 
blight  or  i^estilence  which,  having  over- 
spread Europe,  finally  reached  the 
snores  of  Ireland.  Thus  the  sweating 
sickness,  the  black  death,  the  small 
pox,  and  the  influenza,  had  their  "eras 
of  destruction;"  and  fevers,  dysen- 
teries, and  agues  (but  all  of  which 
latter  are  denominated  *'  plagues  "  in 
the  ancient  records),  carried  off"  perio- 
dically hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
people.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this 
mortality  spread,  an  opinion  may  be 
formed,  from  the  fact  tnat  during  one 
plague  which  occurred  in  the  twelfth 
century,  some  hundreds  of  ecclesiastics 
died  in  the  diocese  of  Meath  alone. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  the  laity  and  the 
lower  orders,  who   had  no   monk  to 


chronicle  their  decease,  and  no  book 
of  obits  to  record  their  burials  ?  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  atmos- 
pheric  phenomena,  and  other  natural 
operations  of  nature,  were  called  to  aid 
in  accounting  for  these  dire  calamities. 
Thus,  earthquakes,  storms,  hail-sliow- 
ers,  and  floods,  are  reported  to  have 
heralded  years  of  dearth  and  disease. 
The  fourteenth  century  is  marked  in 
the  Irish  Annals  as  one  of  special  fa- 
tality, of  which  the  following  examples 
may  serve  as  a  specimen :-. 

"  A.D.  1310.  _  Scarcity  m  Ireland ;  a 
bushel  of  wheat  sells  for  20  shillings,  (a)-^ 
The  bakers  of  Dublin  were  drawn  on  hurdles 
at  horses*  tails  through  the  streets,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  using  false  weights  and  other  evil 
practices."  Tliis  happened  in  a  year  of  great 
scarcity,  when  a  cranoge  of  wheat  sold  for 
20  shillings  and  upwards. (/) 

"A.D.  1315. — There  reigned  many  diseases 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom;  great 
scarcity  of  victuals  and  slaughter  of  people, 
and  some  ugly  and  foul  weather.  (6) 

"  A.D.  1316.— A  great  scarcity  hi  Ire- 
land, (c) 

"A.D.  1317.— Edward  Bruce  came  to 
within  four  miles  of  Trim,  and  encamped  in 
a  wood  to  refresh  his  men,  who  had  nearly 
perished  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  (a) — A  great 
famine,  so  that  the  crannock  of  wheat  sold 
for  23  shillings.**  'llie  crannock  was  a  mea- 
sure containing  four  galkmo.  **  A  great  storm 
and  tempest(e) — A  great  scarcity  of  wheat, 
the  crannock  was  worth  248.,  oats,  16s.,  and 
wine  8d. ;  for  the  whole  country  was  wasted 
by  war;  many  rich  men  became  beggars, 
and  many  died  of  hunger ;  there  also  raged 
a  terrible  plague,  which  carried  off  numbm 
A  great  scarcity  and  famine  in  Ulster :  of 
3000  there  remained  only  800.  Some  are 
said  to  have  disinterred  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  devoured  them,  and  women  also 
to  have  eaten  their  infants.  This  famine  ex- 
tended also  to  England.((/) 

''A.D.  1318 — A  great  scarcity  and  fa- 
mine, from  which  many  and  innumerable 
people  died,  (c) 

''A.D.  1819 — Edward  Bruce  slain;  dar- 
ing the  period  of  three  and  a-half  years 
which  he  spent  in  IreUnd  an  universal  fa- 
mine prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  human 
flesh  M'as  eaten.  (6) 

"  A.D.  1324.  —  A  murrata  among  oxen 
and  cows ;  there  was  a  great  storm  on  the 
night  of  the  Epiphany.*'(a)  [The  great 
storm  of  1839  occurred  upi>n  the  night  of 
the  Epiphany  also.]  "A great  plague  among 


(a)  *^  Grace*s  Annals  of  IreUnd.'*  (6)  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters" 

(c)  "  Clyn*s  Annals.*'  (d)  "  Annals  of  Ross.**  (e)   *»  Dowlmg*s  Anntla." 

(/)  "  Harris's  History  of  the  City  of  DubUn." 
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eattle  of  all  descriptions,  called  in  Irish  Mai- 
dow.{d) 

»*  A.D.  1325.  —  A  great  tempest,  which 
destroyed  houses,  trees,  and  com.(c) 

»*A.D.  1327 — Tlie  paUar  breac  (small 
pox)  raged  throughout  Ireland,  of  which 
many  died.(6) 

*»  A.D.  1328— Great  thunder  and  light- 
ning occurred  thb  summer,  by  which  the 
fruit  and  crops  were  injured,  and  the  corn 
grew  whitish  and  unprofitable.  A  disease 
called  sleadan  (influenza)  raged  universally 
in  Ireland  ;  it  was  second  in  pain  only  to  the 
agony  of  death.  (6) 

"A.D.  1330. — A  great  storm,  which  did 
much  mischief ;  also  much  rainy  and  tem- 
pestuous weather  this  year,  and  scarcity  of 
com  that  many  perished  from  famine,  (c) — 
Most  violent  storms;  there  were  also  great 

floods,  especially  in  the  Boyno 

A  crannock  of  wheat  sold  for  203. ;  oats,  8d., 
on  account  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wheat  could  not  be  reaped 
before  Michalmas.(a) — The  com  fields  re- 
mained unreaped  uutil  after  I^lichalmas,  in 
consequence  of  wet  weather.  (6) 

"A.D.    1331 In  June  a  multitude    of 

whales  entered  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  up- 
wards  of  200  were  killed,  which  not  a  little 
relieved  the  increasing  famine,  (a) — A  great 
famine  afflicted  all  Ireland  in  this  and  the 
foregoing  year,  and  the  city  of  Dublin  suf- 
fered miserably.  But  the  people  in  their 
distress  met  with  an  unexpected  and  pro- 
vidential relief,  for  about  the  24th  of  June  a 
prodigious  number  of  large  sea  fish,  called 
Turlehydes,  were  brought  into  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  and  cast  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Dodder.  (/) — The  disease  called 
the  man9e8^  (a  chest  aflection  resembling  in- 
fluenza) **goes  through  Ireland,  attacking 
persons  of  every  age.  A  peck  of  wheat  at 
Ciiristmas  worth  228. ;  the  following  year 
the  peck  sold  for  6d.(a) 

**A.D.  1334 There  was  such  snow  in 

the  spring  of  this  year  that  most  of  the  fowl 
of  Ireland  died.  (6) 

»» A.D.  1338.  —  Intense  frost,  with  very 
deep  snow,  from  2nd  December  to  10th  Fe- 
bruary ."Cq)  [The  same  work  refers  to  the 
great  frost  and  snow  of  the  years  817,  835, 
894,  and  91G,  *so  that  there  came  a  great 
mortality  among  cattle.'] 

"A.D.  1338 A  terrible  storm  in  Decem- 
ber ;  a  great  flood,  which  caused  much  de- 
struction ;  this  year  was  very  fatal  to  men 
and  animals  (c).  —  The  river  Lifley  was 
frozen  over  so  hard  as  to  bear  dancing,  run- 
ning, playing  football,  and  making  fires  to 


broil  herrings  on.  —  The  depth  of  the  snow 
that  fell  during  this  frost  is  almost  incredi- 
ble.(/) 

**  A.D.  1339— All  the  com  of  Ireland  waa 
destroyed,  and  a  general  famine  ensued.(6) 

"A'.D.  1343 — Sir  Ralph  Uflbrd  came  as 
justiciary ;  at  his  coming  there  began  show- 
ery weather,  which  continued  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  134G,  he  dies,  and  the  weather  in- 
stantly changes  and  becomes  fine.(c?) 

"  A.D.  1348. — A  very  great  pestilence  in 
Ireland,  which  had  gone  before  through  other 
countries ;  the  pestilence  was  followed  by  a 
mortality  of  animals,  and  so  much  misery 
ensued  that  the  world  was  never  able  to  re- 
cover its  former  state.  (</)  —  Tiie  pestilence 
called  the  black  death  raged  in  Ireland; 
this  is  called  the  first  great  pestilence"  (Clyn 
the  annalist  died  of  it)  ;  "  the  second  raged 
about  thirteen  years  after,  viz.  13G2 ;  the 
third  about  1373 ;  the  fourth  in  1382  ;  and 
the  fifth  in  1391. (c)  —  A  great  pestilence  in 
Ireland. (e) 

"A.D.  1349 A  great  plague  in  Ireland, 

more  especially  at  Moylurg,  by  which  great 
numbers  were  carried  off.  (6) 

"  A.  D.  13y  y.— A  heavy  shower  of  hail  fell 
in  Carberry,  in  the  summer,  each  stone  of 
w^hich  was  not  smaller  than  a  wild  crab-ap- 
ple. (6) 

"  A.D.  1361. — A  great  storm  on  the  feast 
of  St  Maur,  January  15th. 

"  A.D.  1362— C/ttt<Ae  an  Righ*  was  rife 
throughout  all  Ireland ;  Cathal  Oge  O'Con- 
nor died  of  the  plague. (6) 

"A.D.  1363. — A  very  great  storm,  wliich 
threw  down  several  churches  and  houses,  and 
also  sank  many  ships  and  boat8.(6) 

"  A.D.  1370. — A  great  pestilence  in  Ire- 
land, called  the  third  great  plague,  (e) — The 
third  pestilence  began,  which  carried  off 
many  nobles  and  others  without  number.  (</) 
This  was  reckoned  more  violent  than  either 
of  the  two  former,  (y*) 

"A.D.  1383. — A  great  and  violent  plagne 
raged  universally  through  Ireland,  of  which 
numbers  are  mentioned  to  have  died.  (6) 

"A.D.  1385.  —  A  great  pestilence,  called 
the  fourth  great  plague.'^(e) 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  suffice 
to  show  what  famine  and  pestilence  ef- 
fected in  this  country  in  former  times. 
The  last  great  famine,  prior  to  the  pre- 
sent, was  that  of  1821  and  1826 ;  but 
that  of  1740,  to  which  we  have  alluded^ 
was  much  more  severe.  At  that  time  an 
epizootic  prevailed  among  cattle;  but  it 


(a)  "  Grace's  Annals  of  Ireland.'*  (6)  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ** 

(c )  "  Clyn's  Annals."  (rf)  "  Annals  of  Ross."  (e)    "  Dowling's  Annals." 

(/)  "  Harris's  History  of  the  City  of  DubUn."    Were  Turlehydes  tunnies,  porpoises,  or 

grampuses? 

*  Cluithe  an  High,  "  the  king*s  game,"  was  a  name  given  to  somo  disease,  the  exact  mean- 

isg  of  which  is  not  now  known.     Was  it  the  king's  evil  ? 
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was  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  from 
that  whiih  attacked  our  flocks  and 
herds  fron»  1844  to  1849.  liespecting 
the  former  period,  wo  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  one  of  the  Dublin  newspapers 
of  the  day : — 

"  We  have  dismal  accounts  from  several 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  besiides  the  great 
number  of  bheep  >\bicli  daily  die,  the  wool 
pecltk  off  those  that  are  living,  and  is  scat- 
Und  up  and  dov%n  the  iieldH  in  such  bmall 
quantitiis  that  it  would  bo  ini|>ossible  to 
gather  it ;  so  that  it  is  feared,  that  instead 
of  exporting  any  wool,  we  ahull  bo  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  our  neighbours  for  tliat 
conmioditv.''  —  Pue'*  Occurrences^  March 
11th,  1740. 

And  again  :  —  **  Several  thousand 
sheep  have  died  in  Connaught  within 


these  two  months "  (April  16th).  la 
the  late  epidemic,  however,  it  was 
horned  cattle  that  were  chiefly  af- 
fected, and  the  disease  was  an  infec- 
tious  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  It 
must  have  struck  every  person  who  has 
looked  into  the  subject  of  epidemic 
pestilences,  that  cattle  and  the  lower 
animals  arc  usually  aflected  about 
the  same  period  as  the  human  race ; 
and  this  fact  is  in  itself  strongly  op* 
])oscd  to  the  theory  that  pestilence, 
follows  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
famine,  for  the  cattle  did  not  sufier 
from  any  want  of  food.  In  those  pes* 
tilcnces  man  is  sometimes  first  aflected^ 
sometimes  animals,  and  then  vegetable 
nature  —  the  order  in  which  the  three 
classes  are  seized  varying  from  time  to 
time  in  diflerent  coimtries. 


8  O  N  N  B  T. 


BY  A.  a.  V. 


October  6tb. 


How  solemn,  sweet  to  see,  for  every  eye. 
Our  own  etherial  buildings  of  the  brain. 
And  hid  emotions  which  at  heart  have  lain^ 

Or  only  known  Home's  tender  privacy, 

£ngrav*n  in  steadfast  types  that  will  not  die. 
Not  to  be  hush'd,  nor  folded  up  a^ain. 
But  cast  forth  as  the  winds  and  drifted  rain. 

Multiplied  thousand- fold  afar  to  fly  1  . 

Sweet  to  behold  our  thoughts  thus  given  place 
Amongst  the  great  Creator's  scatter 'd  things, 
AVhich  lie  may  take  at  any  time,  the  springs 

Of  unknown  hearts,  to  touch  for  unknown  grace. 

Then,  oh,  what  shall  we  plead  should  they,  let  looie, 

Prove  all  unfitted  for  the  Master's  use  ? 


LINES    WRITTEN   IN   AN   ALCOVE  IN   THE  QBOUNDS   Of 

ENFIELD,   MIDDLESEX. 


U«.«  AV 


lIomcrtOD. 


In  this  sweet  and  auiet  cover 

Holy  joy  and  love  be  found  ; 
Peace  and  blessing  shade  it  over. 

Peace  and  blessing  shield  it  round. 
Home  of  heavenly  contemplation. 

Whence  may  glance  Faith's  eagle  eyt^ 
In  the  sure  anticipation 

Of  a  sweeter  rest  on  high  ; 
Where  the  hearts  which  Death  hath  riveOf 

And  the  spirits  sin  hath  torn. 
Shall  in  that  undying  heaven 

Cease  to  ache  and  cease  to  mourn. 

James  Edmbston. 


19$4.] 


Memoir*  tfthe  Count  de  Laltjf.--Part  II, 
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Emcooraoed  by  his  long  career  of  sue- 
cess,  and  by  the  pecuniary  and  political 
embarrassments  of  his  gallant  enemy. 
Colonel  Coote  resolved  on  investing 
Pondicherry.  The  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  together  with  the  well- 
known  reputation  for  bravery,  skill, 
and  determination  enjoyed  by  the  Irish 

feneral  of  the  now  almost  ruined 
Vench  India  Company,  made  a  regu-. 
lar  siege  be  considered  almost  impracti- 
cable ;  "  it  was  therefore  determined," 
says  Sieur  Charles  Grant,  <<  to  block 
up  the  place  by  sea  and  land." 

Laily  had  only  fifteen  hundred 
French  troops  with  him  ;  these  wei*e 
the  remnants  of  ten  different  regi- 
ments of  the  King's  and  Company's 
service-* viz.,  the  cavalry,  artillery, 
&nd  invalids  of  the  latter ;  the  Creole 
volunteers  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the 
King's  artillery,  the  regiments  of  Lally, 
Lorraine,  marines,  and  the  battalion  of 
India.  ^ 

The  armaments  of  Britain  in  the 
East  were  much  more  considerable. 
On  the  land  were  four  battalions,  and 
by  sea  were  seventeen  sail  of  the  line, 
carrying  one  thousand  and  thirty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  smallest  bemg 
three  ships  of  fifty  guns  each. 

Being  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  nature  and  art,  it  was  evi- 
dent  to  Colonel  Coote  that  nothing 
but  the  most  severe  famine  could  ever 
reduce  the  fortress  of  Pondicherry.  It 
was  also  his  opinion,  that  with  such  an 
antagonist  as  Arthur  Lally,  a  formal 
siege  with  regular  approaches  would 
prove  a  dangerous  and  perhaps  disas- 
trous attempt,  with  any  force  that  he 
could  a&iemble. 

In  addition  to  his  French  comrades, 
Lally  had  a  strong  force  of  armed 
Sepoys,  and  a  vast  store  of  warlike 
munition,  including  nearly  seven  hun^ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars, 
and  many  millions  of  ball  cartridge, 
all  made  up  for  service.  The  ramparts 
bore  five  hundred  and  eight  cannon, 
exclusive  of  howitzers ;  the  walls  had 
thirteen  bastions,  six  gates,  a  deep, 
broad  moat  before  them,  and  were  five 
miles  ia  circumference.     To  victual 


the  place  completely  for  the  inhabi- 
tants and  his  garrison  was  the  first 
care  of  Lally,  for  the  town  was  large, 
and  possessed  an  overplus  of  popula- 
tion, which  alone  formed  a  source  of 
infinite  trouble  and  anxiety. 

The  cavalry  of  the  India  Company 
openly  deserted,  and  were  received  by 
Colonel  Coote  with  rewards.  This  ir- 
ritated Lally  so  much,  that  he  erected 
ffibbets  all  round  the  city,  in  order  to 
deter  others  from  leaving  it  or  the 
lines  before  it. 

Pondicherry  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  forts,  which,  in  all  the  lbr« 
mer  sieges  it  had  sustained,  occasioned 
the  assailants  the  utmost  difficulty;  but 
these  were  rapidly  reduced,  as  all  the 
adjacent  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
as  already  stated.  Admiral  Cornish 
appeared  on  the  seaward  with  his  fieet, 
while  Coote  approached  nearer  by 
land  ;  and  Lally,  in  order  to  obstruct 
him,  retired  from  position  to  position, 
disputing  every  inch  of  the  way,  until 
in  front  of  Pondicherry  he  formed  those 
famous  lines  which,  with  the  most  ad. 
mirable  skill  and  bravery,  he  defended 
for  throe  months,  and  thus  gained  sufii- 
cient  time  to  have  victualled  the  town 
for  half  a  year. 

While  thus  holding  the  foe  in  check, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  who  pledged  himself  to  sup. 
ply  Pondicherry  amply  with  provisions, 
but  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  de- 
parted hastily  with  all  his  followers. 
A  short  time  after  this,  Lally  resolved 
to  attemp  a  soriiet  and  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  September,  1760,  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  Coote's  advanced 
posts,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
and  had  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon 
taken  from  him ;  Coote  lost  but  a  few 
privates. 

The  last  part  of  the  fortified  boun- 
dary was  forced,  and  the  whole  chain 
of  redoubts  stormed  on  the  10th  of 
September.  The  French  were  driven 
in,  and  Coote  had  only  forty  killed  and 
seventy  wounded — one  ofiicer  severely. 
This  was  Major  Monsoon,  whose  legs 
wera  swept  ofi^  by  a  cannon-shot.    A 
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body  of  Scottish  Highlanders,  who  had 
just  landed  from  the  Sandwich  India- 
man,  behaved  with  their  accustomed 
valour  in  this  affair.  Passing  the  gre- 
nadiers of  the  79th  in  their  eagerness 
to  reach  the  enemy,  they  threw  aside 
their  muskets,  and  with  bonnet  in  one 
hand  and  claymore  in  the  other,  cut  a 
passage  through  the  jungle,  and  fell 
upon  the  French  with  a  wild  cheer,  and 
with  such  fury,  that  they  cut  them 
nearly  all  to  pieces  in  three  minutes. 
Only  five  Highlanders  and  two  grena- 
diei's  were  shot.  These  fifty  clansmen 
were  led  by  Captain  Morrison,  of  the 
family  of  Glenae.  After  that  night, 
the  operations  of  Lally  were  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry.  Seven 
of  the  guns  tiiken  by  the  Highlanders 
were  18-pouiulers,  and  were  found 
loaded  to  their  muzzles  with  square 
bars  of  iron  six  inches  long,  jagged 
pieces  of  metal,  and  broken  bottles. 
This  redoubt  was  Lally 's  strongest 
point,  and  was  formed  in  front  of  a 
thick  wood,  one  mile  from  the  gates  of 
Pondicherry.  Lally  could  have  no 
succour  from  the  seaward,  for  Count 
d'Acbe  had  sailed  for  Brest,  where 
he  arrived  in  April,  1761,  leaving  a 
thirty. six  gun  frigate  and  two  French 
Indiumen  shut  up  in  the  roadstead  of 
Pondicherry. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Admiral 
Charles  Stevens  sailed  for  Trincomalee 
to  refit  his  squadron,  leaving  five  sail 
of  the  line,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Haldane,  to  continue  the 
blockade  by  eca,  while  Colonel  Coote 
pressed  on  the  operations  by  land.  By 
these  dispositions  and  their  vigilance, 
the  dense  population  gradually  became 
distressed  for  provisions,  even  before 
the  siege  was  tally  begun,  and  while 
the  incessant  rains  rendered  a  closer 
conflict  or  escalade  impracticable. 

The  blockade  was  supported  by  a 
number  of  batteries  judiciously  posted, 
by  which  the  garrison  was  harassed  on 
one  hand,  while  their  supplies  were  cut 
off  on  the  other ;  and  these  posts  were 
gradually  extended  near  and  nearer 
to  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
luge of  rain  which  had  swollen  the 
broad  currents  of  the  Chonenbar  and 
Gingi,  which  unite  near  Pondicherry, 
and  roll  their  tides  tosether  to  the  sea. 

On  the  2Gth  November,  the  rains 
abated,  and  Colonel  Coote  directed 
his  engineers  to  form  their  batteries  in 
proper  places,  from  whence  (without 
being  exposed)  they   could  enfilade 


the  works  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
now  strictly  shut  up  in  Pondicherry, 
where  the  failure  of  the  promised  pro- 
visions that  were  expected  from  Mj^- 
sore  soon  occasioned  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. Lally  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
from  the  town  a  vast  multitude  of  na- 
tive women  and  children,  but  Coote 
drove  them  back  again;  and  as  the 
cannon  were  firing  at  the  time,  a 
great  number  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

During  these  operations.  Captain 
Sir  Charles  Chalmers,  of  Cults,  a  gal- 
lant Scottish  Baronet,  who  served  in 
the  English  artillery,  perished  of  fever 
and  fatigue.  He  possessed  the  honors 
of  his  family  alone,  having  been  strip- 
ped of  all  his  possessions  for  adherence 
to  the  House  of  Stuart. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  October, 
the  armed  boats  of  the  British  fleet 
were  pulled  with  muffled  oars  into 
the  harbour,  and  two  ships  were 
cut  out  from  under  the  muzzles  of 
Lally's  cannon,  but  not  before  he  had 
killed  and  wounded  thirty  officers  and 
men.  The  prizes  were  the  Balcine 
and  Hermione  —  a  frigate  and  valu- 
able Indiaman.  Lieutenant  Owen,  of 
H.M.S.  Sunderland,  lost  an  arm  in 
this  affair. 

To  encourage  the  British,  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  promised  to  divide  among 
them  fif>y  lacs  of  rupees  on  the  day 
Pondicherry  should  surrender  ;  and  as 
each  lac  was  valued  at  £1*2,600  ster- 
ling, the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed 
among  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sea- 
men ;  besides,  as  all  the  French  colo- 
nists who  fied  from  other  places,  had 
stored  up  their  effects  in  the  town,  the 
treasure  there  was  reputed  to  be  enor- 
mous. 

On  the  26th  September,  Coote's 
forces  amounted  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred  English  and  Scottish  High- 
landers,  with  seven  thousand  Sepoys, 
all  of  whom  were  strongly  intrenched, 
after  having  taken  Arcupong,  Villa 
Nova,  and  every  Frencn  outpost; 
while  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  swept  the  ocean,  cutting  off 
all  succour.  Indeed,  none  was  ever 
afforded  to  the  unfortunate  Lally,  save 
from  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  sent  two 
unpretending  boats;  but  even  these 
were  seized,  and  on  being  searched, 
were  found  to  contain  ^20,000  in 
cash,  and  many  valuable  stores.  Every 
day  provisions  were  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce;  and  notwitostand* 
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ing  the  wenkness  of  his  garrison,  Lally 
was  compelled  to  select  two  hundred 
French  and  three  hundred  black  sol- 
diers>  whom  he  contrived  means  to 
dispatch  towards  Gingi^  for  succours  ; 
but  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man^ 
and  thus  he  found  himself  worse  than 
before. 

Gaunt  starvation  and  death  met  the 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  everywhere — 
thus  a  thousand  scenes  of  horror  and 
distress  occurred  within  the  walls  of 
Pondicherry.  The  soldiers  of  Lally 
and  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  elephants,  camels,  and 
troop  horses,  after  which  they  devour- 
ed dogs  and  cats.  He  was  n-cquently 
implored  to  surrender,  but  havin<;  now 
become  sullen,  revengeful,  and  deter- 
mined, his  lofty  pride  had  made  him 
resolve  to  perish  among  the  ruins  of 
the  French  Indian  capital,  but  never  to 
capitulate.  Twenty- four  rupees  were 
given  for  a  small  dog,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  as  many  half  crowns.* 

On  the  5th  of  November,  Lally  dis- 
patched a  fifty-four  gun-ship.  La  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes,  to  Trincomalee,  a 
i)anish  settlement,  for  provisions  ;  but 
after  eluding  the  watchful  blockading 
fleet,  this  Indiaman  was  taken  at  sea 
by  the  Medway  and  Newcastle,  and 
with  her  loss  all  hope  of  succour  died 
away. 

On  the  9th  November,  Coote  erect- 
ed a  ricochet  battery  for  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  at  fourteen  hundred  yards 
from  the  glacis.  This  was  more  with 
-a  view  to  harass  the  enemy  than  da- 
mage their  works.  (For  the  informa- 
tion of  uhmilitary  readers,  we  may  men. 
tion  that  ricochei-Jiring  means,  when 
cannon  or  mortars  are  loaded  with 
small  charges,  elevated  from  five  to 
twelve  degrees,  so  that  when  discharg- 
ed from  the  parapet,  the  shot  roll 
along  the  opposite  rampart.  This  was 
first  tried  at  Strasbourg,  in  17*23). 
Meanwhile,  by  the  Colonel's  order,  four 
other  batteries  were  erected  in  difierent 
places,  so  as  to  rake  and  batter  the 
ramparts  at  Pondicherry.  One,  for 
four  guns,  called  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  mrmed  near  the  sea-beach,  on  the 
north,  to  enfilade  the  great  street 
which  intersected  the  White  town. 
A  second,  for  four  guns  and  two  mor- 
tars, was  formed  to  enfilade  the  coun- 
ter-guard, before  the  north-west  bas- 


tion, at  a  thousand  yards  distance* 
This  was  named  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  in  honour  of  him  wnose  small 
wreath  of  bays  was  drenched  in  the 
blood  of  CuUoden.  A  third,  called 
Prince  Edward's,  for  two  guns,  faced 
the  southern  works,  at  twelve  hundred 
yards'  distance,  to  enfilade  the  streets 
from  south  to  north,  and  cross  the 
fire  of  the  northern  battery.  A  fourth, 
on  the  south-west,  at  eleven  hundred 
yards*  distance,  called  Prince  WiU 
liam*s  Battery,  mounted  two  guns  and 
one  mortar,  to  destroy  the  redoubt  of 
St.  Thomas. 

Lally  beheld  all  these  preparations 
with  calmness;  and  by  inspiring  his 
soldiers  with  something  of  his  own 
fierce  ardour,  laboured  by  shot  and 
shell  to  retard  the  operations  of  the 
besiegers,  whose  batteries  opened  a 
simultaneous  and  severe  cannonade  at 
midnight,  on  the  8lh  December.  Lal- 
ly*s  artillerists  succeeded  in  killing  a 
gunner,  a  subadhar  of  Sepoys,  and 
wounding  many  more.  A  violent  storm 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  when 
tempests  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
torrents  of  rain,  had  almost  ruined 
the  works  of  Coote,  and  blown  the  fleet 
off"  the  coast.  The  French  became 
elated  by  the  delay  this  occasioned, 
and  the  hopes  of  relief  it  inspired  ;  but 
the  sudden  reappearance  of  Admiral 
Stevens  with  his  vessels,  caused  these 
hopes  to  vanish,  and  once  more  this 
little  band  of  desperate  hearts  betook 
them  to  their  muskets  and  lintstocks ; 
but  still  pressing  on,  Coote  on  the  29th 
formed  another  batterj'  called  the  Han- 
over, at  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
distance,  for  ten  guns  and  three  mor- 
tars, which  opened  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  counter-guard  and  curtain. 

At  last  driven  frantic  by  their  suf- 
ferings, the  soldiers  and  citizens  de- 
manded that  the  place  should  be  sur- 
rendered. Lally  was  immovable,  yet 
he  felt  keenly  for  all  they  endured. 
Dissatisfied  by  the  state  of  French-In- 
dia affairs,  and  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  his  troops^ 
and  the  baseness  of  their  commissa- 
ries, he  frecjuently,  burst  into  excla- 
mations which  betrayed  the  depth  of 
his  agitation. 

'<Uell  has  spewed  me  into  this 
country  of  wickedness  I"  ho  said  on 
one  occasion ;  "  and  I  wait,  like  Jo- 
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nas,  till  the  wbale  shall  receive  me  in 
its  belly."  *'  I  would  rather  go  and  head 
the  KalErs/'  he  exclaimed  on  another, 
"than  remain  a  week  more  in  this 
Sodom !"  But  nevertheless  he  still 
defended  the  place  gallantly ;  and  on 
the  disappearance  of  the  British  fleet 
during  tne  storm,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  M.  Raymond,  the  French 
resident  at  Pullicot  :— 

**  Monsieur  Raymond, — The  Eng- 
lish squadron  is  no  more.  Monsieur, 
out  of  the  twelve  great  ships  tbey  had 
in  our  road,  seven  are  lost,  crews  and 
all,  the  four  other  dismasted,  and  it 
appears  that  one  frigate  only  hath 
escaped ;  and  therefore  don't  lose  an 
instant  to  send  us  chillingocs  upon 
chil lingoes  loaded  with  rice.  The 
Dutch  have  nothing  to  fear  now ;  be- 
sides (according  to  the  law  of  nations) 
they  are  only  not  to  send  us  provisions 
themseloeXf  and  we  are  no  longer 
blockaded  by  sea.  The  saving  of  Pon- 
dicherry  hath  been  in  your  power  onco 
already  :  if  you  miss  the  present  oppor- 
tunity,  it  will  be  your  fault  entirely. 
Do  not  forget,  also,  some  small  chillin- 
goes.  Offer  great  rewards.  I  expect 
17,000  mahrattas  within  four  days. 
In  short,  risk  all — attempt  all — force 
all ! — but  send  us  some  rice,  should  it 
be  but  half  a  garse  at  a  time.  Mon- 
sieur, accept,  &c. 

"Laixt." 

The  British  had,  indeed,  suffered 
considerably,  though  not  to  the  extent 
stated  by  the  exulting  Lally.  Many 
vessels  which  had  to  cut  their  cables 
were  totally  dismasted,  and  the  Queen- 
boroughs  Newcantle,  and  Protector, 
were  driven  ashore;  while  the  Due 
d*AquUaine,  of  sixty.four  guns  (a 
French  prize),  commanded  by  Sir 
AVilliam  Hewitt,  Bart.,  and  the  Suiu 
derland,  of  bixty  guns,  commanded  by 
the  Honourable  James  Colville,  both 
foundered,  when  all  on  board  periiihed. 
Captain  Colville  was  a  son  of  Lord 
Colville,  of  Culross,  a  distinguished 
Scottish  peer,  who  died  on  the  Cartha- 
gena  expedition,  1740,  and  brother  of 
Alexauder  Lord  Colville,  who  was 
commodore  in  North  America,  in 
1764. 

On  the  return  of  Admiral  Cornish, 
with  more  of  the  fleet,  the  faint  hopes 
of  the  French  sank  lower  still;  and 
Lally,  enraged  at  what  he  considered 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  soldierfl^  met 


their  remonstrances  with  turbulence 
and  contempt ;  and  by  a  haughty  and 
somewhat  overstrained  exeroue  of  an* 
thority,  at  this  fatal  and  desperate 
crisis,  most  unfortunately  made  himself 
odious  alike  to  the  Govemory  the 
Council  of  Pondicherry^  and  thoee 
proud  chevaliers  of  the  old  French 
service  who  officered  his  little  band  of 
troops.  Still,  however,  the  siege  was 
pressed,  and  still  the  defence  went 
on. 

On  the  5th  January,  Coote  attacked^ 
sword  in  hand,  the  redoubt  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Scottish  Highlanders  and  English  gre* 
nadiers,  and  captured  it,  silencing  Uiui 
four  twenty-eight  {K)under8 ;  but  two 
days  afterwards  Lally  retook  it  by  a 
part^  of  three  hundred  erenadien« 
driving  out  the  Sepoys,  to  whom  Coote 
had  confided  the  bastion. 

On  the  13  th,  the  latter  sent  seven 
hundred  Europeans,  four  hundred  Las- 
cars, and  a  company  of  pioneers,  under 
a  major,  to  erect  another  battery  of 
eleven  guns,  and  three  mortars.  Under 
the  clear  silver  light  of  an  Asiatio 
moon,  this  work  was  formed  within 
Jive  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  and 
became  a  Boyal  Battery,  The  pioneeri 
were  unmolested,  for  in  their  sullen 
despair  the  garrison  neyer  fired  a 
shot. 

On  the  14th,  the  Hanover  battery 
ruined  the  north-west  bastion ;  and . 
on  the  following  day  the  royal  battery 
beat  down  the  ravelin  of  the  Madrai 
gate :  thus  by  the  15th  January,  1761, 
a  great  and  practicable  breach  wat 
efiected,  and  the  cannon  of  the  gallant 
Lally  were  silenced  or  dismounted. 

In  the  evening  a  parley  was  beatf 
and  four  envoys  came  from  the  ruined 
walls  towards  the  British  trenches. 
These  were  Colonel  Durre  (Durie?) 
of  the  French  Royal  Artillery,  Father 
Lavacer,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
two  civilians.  They  were  unprovided 
with  authority  from  the  governor^ 
according  to  Yicomte  do  Vaux;  but 
Colonel  Coote,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr* 
Pitt,  affirms  that  they  came  direct  from 
De  Lally  with  proposals  for  delivering 
up  the  garrison.  In  the  town,  at  that 
moment,  there  were  only  three  days* 
provisions,  of  the  frightful  kind  al« 
ready  described;  thus,  the  extremity 
of  famine  would  admit  of  no  hesitation* 
Rendered  ungovernable  by  what  they 
had  endured,  Lally's  officers  declared 
his  defence  to  be  Irish  rashness  and 
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frantic  obstinac^i  and  murmured aloud^ 
asserting  that  illness,  pride,  and  the 
climate  had  disordered  his  imagination, 
and  that  his  conduct  was  criminal  nu 
ther  than  valiant,  in  defending  a  place 
which  was  no  longer  tenable. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of 
Lally's  proposals  to  capitulate  : — 

*'  For  want  of  provisions,  the  troops 
of  the  King  and  those  of  the  Company 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  terms 
of  the  cartel,  which  I  claim  equally 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry,  as 
well  as  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
religion,  the  religious  houses,  hospitals, 
chaplains,  surgeons,  &c.,  reserving 
myself  to  the  decision  of  our  two 
courts,  for  reparation  proportioned  to 
the  violation  of  a  treaty  so  solemn.* 

"M.  Coote  may  accordingly  take 
possession  of  the  Yillenour  gate,  at 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ;  and 
auer  to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  the 
gate  of  Fort  St.  Louis ;  and  as  he  has 
the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  will 
dictate  such  ultimate  dispositions  to  be 
made  as  he  shall  judge  proper. 

"From  a  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity,  I  demand  that  the  mother 
and  sisters  of  Raza  Sahib  be  permitted 
to  seek  an  asylum  where  <hey  please, 
or  that  they  may  remain  prisoners 
among  the  English,  but  be  not  delivered 
unto  Mahomet  Ali  Khan,  whose  hands 
are  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  the  hus- 
band and  father,  to  the  shame  of  those 
who  gave  them  up  to  him,  but  not  less 
to  the  shame  of  that  English  com. 
MANDER  who  should  uot  havc  permitted 
such  an  act  of  barbarity  to  disgrace 
his  camp. 

**  As  I  am  bound  by  the  cartel,  in 
the  declaration  which  I  make  to  Mon. 
sieur  Coote,  I  consent  that  Messrs.  the 
Council  of  Pondicherry  may  make 
their  own  representations  to  him  with 
regard  to  what  may  more  immediately 
concern  their  own  interests,  as  well  as 
Uiat  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

"Done  at  Fort  Louis  at  Pondi* 
cherry,  the  Idth  Jan.,  1761. 

"Lalli." 

To  these  proposals,  in  which  Lally 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  that  hatred  of 
England  which  he  inherited  with  his 


father's  blood.  Colonel  Coote  replied, 
briefly,  by  stating  that  the  capture  of 
Chandernagore  was  beyond  his  cogni> 
zance,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry  ;  that  he  merely  re- 
quired the  soldiers  of  its  garrison  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  promis- 
ing that  they  should  be  treated  with 
every  honour  and  humanity ;  that  he 
would  send  the  grenadiers  of  his  own 
regiment  to  receive  possession  of  the 
gates  of  Yillenour  and  Fort  St.  Louis ; 
and  that  according  to  the  kind  and 
humane  request  of  M.  Lally,  the  mo- 
ther and  sisters  of  Raza  Sahib  should 
be  escorted  to  Madras,  and  on  no  ac- 
count be  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  savage  nabob,  Ali  Khan. 

To  the  eight  articles  proposed  by 
Father  Lavacer,  superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
requiring  that  the  inhabitants  should 
be  treated  in  every  respect  as  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  that  they 
should  have  full  liberty  to  exercise  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  that  the  churches 
should  be  respected;  that  all  public 
papers  should  be  sent  to  France ;  and 
that  forty-one  soldiers  of  the  Volunteer 
Regiment  de  Bourbon  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Colonel  Coote  declined  to  make  any 
reply. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  January,  Lally,  with  a  bitter 
heart,  ordered  the  standard  of  France 
to  be  hauled  down  on  Fort  St.  Louis; 
and  at  that  hour  Coote's  grenadiers 
received  over  the  Villenour  gate  from 
the  Regiment  de  Lally,  while  those  of 
the  79th  Regiment  took  possession  of 
the  citadel. 

The  79th,  or  Draper's  Corps,  lost  at 
this  siege,  and  in  encounters  before  it, 
thirty-four  ofQcers,  whose  names  were 
all  inscribed  on  a  beautiful  cenotaph, 
erected  on  Clifton  Down  by  Sir  WiU 
Ham  Draper,  who  dedicated  it  as — 

*'  Sacred  to  the  M emorj  of  thoee  departed  Wtrrion 

Of  the  Seventy-ninth  Regiment, 

By  whofe  ralour,  discipline,  and  peraevenmoe, 

The  French  Laud  Foroet  In  Ada 

Were  wttbitood  and  repnlied.'* 

Thus  fell  Pondicherry,  after  a  block- 
ade and  siege  which  lolly's  skill  and 
constancy  had  protracted  under  a  thou- 
sand dimculties,  for  the  long  period  of 
eight  months,  against  forces  treble  in 
number  to  those  he  commanded. 

Notwithstanding  his  fallen  condition. 


*  Ulty  r^ers  to  th9  captuif  of  Chan^eroaiEorob 
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and  the  severe  effects  of  a  long  illness, 
aggravated  by  the  sultry  climate,  men- 
tal anxiety,  and  bodily  suffering,  he 
came  out  of  the  citadel  with  his  sword 
under  his  arm,  and,  though  on  foot 
(for  his  horse  had  been  eaten)  march- 
ing with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  "  He 
is  now  as  proud  and  as  haughty  as 
ever  (to  auote  the  letter  of  an  officer 
who  beheld  him)  ;  but  his  great  share 
of  wit,  sense,  and  martial  ability,  are 
obscured  by  a  savage  ferocity  and  un- 
disguised contempt  for  every  man  be- 
low the  rank  of  general."  But  this 
writer  neither  knew  the  high  qualities 
of  Lally,  or  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  hud  to  contend. 

According  to  the  "  Exact  State  of 
the  Troops  of  His  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-General  Arthur  Count  de  Lally, 
when  surrendered  at  discretion,  16th 
January,  17<>1,"  he  marched  out  with 
the  following  number  —  a  miserable 
and  famii<hed  band,  wounded  and 
maimed,  hollow-eyed  and  gaunt,  the 
few  survivors  of  the  Indian  war  :— 

Artillery  of  Louis  XV.,  ofilcen  and  men 83 

The  Kciriment  de  Ix)rraine    327 

The  Regiment  de  Lilly 230 

The  Regiment  of  Marine *i95 

Artillery  of  the  French  India  Company 94 

Cavalry  of  the  Cumpany'i  Service 15 

Volonteeri  of  Bourbon   40 

The  Battalion  of  India 192 

Invalids    124 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  the  immo- 
lation of  their  commissary,  whom  they 
cut  to  pieces  before  Lally's  face. 

Among  the  King's  Artillery,  was 
Jean  Baptiste  Louis  Rome  de  L'lslCf 
the  celebrated  French  crystallographer, 
then  secretary  to  a  defunct  corps  of 
engineers. 

The  quantity  of  military  stores  de- 
livered by  Lally  into  the  hands  of 
Coote,  is  almost  incredible. 

There  were  671  brass  and  iron  can- 
non and  mortars  ;  438  mortar  beds 
and  carriages  ;  84,04 1  shot  and  shell, 
round,  double-headed,  and  grape ; 
230,580  pounds  of  powder ;  .538,137 
rounds  of  ball-cartridge,  made  up  for 
arquebusses,  muskets,  pistols,  and  gin- 
galls  ;  910  pairs  of  pistols  ;  12,580 
other  firearms;  4,895  swords, bayonets, 
and  sabres ;  1 ,200  poleaxes,  and  every- 
thing else  connected  with  warfare  m 
proportion. 

I'idings  of  the  fall  of  Pondicherry 
were  received  with  the  utmost  joy  in 
Britain ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  2nd 
August,  there  were  prayers  and  thanks 


offered  up  to  Heaven  in  all  the  churches 
of  England. 

On  that  day  Lally  arrived  at  Fort 
St.  George,  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole. 
He  had  begged  so  be  sent  to  Cudalore, 
that  he  might  have  the  attendance  of 
French  as  well  as  British  surgeons ; 
but  the  Governor  of  Madras  insisted 
on  his  removal  to  that  place,  to  which 
he  had  him  conveyed  in  his  own  palan- 
quin. 

A  Highland  regiment  garrisoned 
Pondicherry;  and  as  Lallv  had  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  Britisli  fortifica- 
tions, Coote  retaliated  by  blowing  up 
the  bastions,  and  hurling  the  glacis  into 
the  ditch.  The  plunder  acquired 
amounted  to  £2,000,000  sterling,  and 
the  quantity  of  lead  discovered  in  the 
stores  was  immense.  Lally  found 
means,  however,  to  convey  away  his 
own  cash  and  valuables  (200,000  pa- 
godas of  eight  shillings  each),  which 
were  retaken  by  Colonel  Coote's  or- 
ders. The  pillage  of  the  magnificent 
Ealace  of  the  governor  (on  which  M. 
^upleix  had  spent  a  million)  was  a 
subject  of  regret  by  every  oflicer  who 
beheld  it. 

On  the  very  day  Lally  surrendered, 
his  Scottish  compatriot.  Monsieur  Law^ 
on  whose  assistance  he  had  greatly  re- 
lied, was  defeated  by  Major  Camac. 

M.  Law  was  the  nephew  of  the  fa- 
mous financial  projector,  John  Law, 
Laird  of  Lauriston,  near  Edinburgh^ 
who,  in  1720,  was  Premier  of  Franca 
and  Comptroller- General  of  Finance ; 
the  same  whose  desperate  schemes 
brought  that  kingdom  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

M.  Law  had  made  himself  useful  to 
the  Shah  Zaddah,  son  of  the  late  Mo- 
sul, in  supporting  the  young  prince's 
hereditary  claims,  and  enforcing  his 
authority  on  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. AVith  two  nundred  Frenchmen^ 
he  persuaded  the  Shah  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Bengal,  and  accordingly 
the  young  and  rash  prince  entered  that 
rich  and  fertile  temtory,  at  the  head 
of  eighty  thousand  Indians,  whose  ope- 
rations were  directed  bv  Law  and  cer- 
tain French  chevaliers,  his  friends.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  English,  who  were  now 
become  the  arbiters  of  oriental  power 
and  principalities,  the  support  or  these 
adventurers,  and  the  presence  of  an 
exiled  Scottish  Jacobite,  were  more 
prejudicial  to  the  title  of  Zaddah  than 
any  other  obiection,  and  they  joined 
the  Sabah  of  bengal  to  oppose  his  pro- 
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gress.  A  battle  ensaed  at  Goya> 
where  Major  Carnac,  with  two  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  sepoys,  five  hundred 
English^  and  twenty  thousand  blacks, 
cut  to  pieces  the  vast  forces  of  the 
young  prince,  taking  prisoners  M. 
Law,  seven  French  omcersi  and  sixty 
of  their  soldiers. 

Law  never  returned  to  Scotland. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  progenitor 
of  the  Bonapartist  General,  Count 
Lauriston,  and  his  brother,  Baron 
Clapperknowes.  Though  the  estate  has 
passed  fix)m  it,  their  family  is  still  re- 
presented by  Lieut. -Colonel  Law,  k.h., 
of  the  Newfoundland  Companies,  an 
officer  who  distinguished  himself  in 
Spain  with  the  71st  Highlanders. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Pondicherry, 
the  French  settlement  of  Mnhe,  on  tne 
coast  of  Malabar,  was  reduced  by 
Hector  Munro,  a  Scottish  officer,  who 
there  took  two  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  and  thus  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  mighty  peninsula  of  India,  from 
the  point  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  Britain,  together  with  the  extensive 
trade  of  the  vast  and  wealthy  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Qrixa. 

On  the  3rd  February,  the  Nabob 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Pondi- 
cherry.  He  was  seated  in  a  wooden 
castle  on  the  back  of  a  gigantic  ele- 
phant, and  was  accompanied  by  twelve 
of  his  wives,  escorted  by  British  troops 
and  by  his  own  guards,  armed  with 
bows,  lances,  and  matchlocks. 

Ultimately  Lally  was  permitted  to 
retain  all  his  own  property,  amounting 
to  nearly  £100,000  in  cash  ;  and  being 
brought  to  Britain  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  in  H.  M.  ship  Onslow,  he  was 
landed  in  September,  1 76 1 ,  and  con. 
fined  to  a  certain  limit  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Afterwards,  obtaining  from  the 
young  King  George  III.  permission  to 
depart,  most  unfortunately  for  himself, 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  France, 
the  land  of  bis  father's  adoption.  His 
brother,  Nichel  Lally,  appears  to  have 
remained  in  India ;  and  m  afler  years 
to  have  commanded,  under  Tippo  Saib, 
that  mixed  force  of  topasses  and  se- 
poys,  known  as  Lally* 8  Party. 

Having  given  his  parole  of  honour 
to  return  whenever  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  require  his  presence,  the 
Count,  on  the  14th  October,  "after 
having  discharged  all  his  debts  to 
tradesmen  and  servants  "  (as  the  Lon- 


don papers  of  the  time  state),  set  sail 
for  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  and  gal- 
lant defence  he  had  maintained  at 
Pondicherry — thus  affi^rding  the  high- 
est proofs  of  firmness,  fidelity,  bravery, 
and  activity  —  he  was  arrested  soon 
after  his  return  to  France,  and  com- 
mitted to  that  prison  of  so  many  terri- 
ble memories,  the  Bastile,  being  ac- 
cused of  many  grievous  things  by  the 
ministry,  who  were  then  instituting  a 
severe  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  and  military  officers  who  had 
commanded  in  Canada,  the  Carnatic, 
and  other  possessions  they  had  lost. 

Among  the  charges  against  Lally 
were,  betraying  the  interests  of  King 
Louis  and  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany; of  abusing  the  high  authority 
with  which  he  had  been  vested  ;  of 
unwarrantable  exactions  from  the  sub- 
jects of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  as 
well  as  from  foreignei's  resident  in 
Pondicherry ;  for  permitting  that  place 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British ; 
and  for  generally  mismanaging  the 
high  public  trust  committed  to  his 
care. 

In  vain  did  the  gallant  and  unfortu- 
nate Lally  urge  his  many  services,  his 
many  wounds,  his  grey  hairs,  and  his 
health,  broken  by  toil,  by  anxiety, 
and  the  fevers  of  a  torrid  climate,  m 
the  cause  of  his  king  and  adopted 
country ;  in  vain  did  he  urge  his  many 
bitter  remonstrances  sent  to  France, 
and  Count  d'Ache*s  illegal  detention 
of  the  treasure  of  M.  de  Lequille ;  in 
vain  was  the  Protest  signed  in  the  hall 
of  Fort  St.  Louis  adduced  to  show  how 
his  efforts  had  been  baffled  and  ren- 
dered worse  than  futile  by  the  insub- 
ordination of  the  chef-d'escadre ;  in 
vain  did  he  explain  how  the  Marquis 
de  Bussy  had  loitered  in  Arcot,  and 
that  he  (himself)  had  been  long  and 
frequently  without  a  rupee  to  pay  his 
troops  ;  how  the  Jlajah  of  Mysore  had 
failed  in  his  promises ;  and  thus  how 
famine — a  source  of  deadlier  fear  than 
British  cannon-shot  —  bore  heavily  on 
all  in  Pondicherry ;  how  his  detach- 
ment sent  to  Gingi  had  been  cut  off  to 
a  man ;  and  how  Chandemagore  had 
been  taken  in  the  English  spirit  of  ag- 
gression,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties, and  that  neutrality  which  had 
subsisted  between  France  and  Britain 
in  India,  and  immediately  after  the 
former  had  rendered  the  latter  a  signal 
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Bcn'ice  in  not  taking  part  against  her 
with  the  Nabob  of  Bengal. 

The  Government  required  a  victim 
to  satisfy  the  people.  His  defence 
was  useless,  for  brigadier-General  the 
Marquis  de  Bussy,  and  Admiral  Count 
d'Ache,  whose  honour  and  safety  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  disgrace  and 
condemnation,  were  the  principal  wit- 
nesses examined  against  him.  Thus, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  conclu- 
sions which  the  Procureur-General  had 
given  against  the  Count  de  Lally,  on 
the  nijjht  of  Sunday,  the  4th  May, 
1763,  he  was  removed  from  the  Bas- 
tile,  where  he  had  endured  a  long  im- 
prisonment, to  the  prison  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  which  adjoined  the  Court  of 
Parliament. 

"  Though  it  was  but  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Conciergerie  **  (to  quot«  the  Report  of 
his  condemnation),  **  he  refused  to  go 
to  bed  ;  and  about  seven  he  appeared 
before  his  judges.  Thev  ordered  him 
to  be  divested  of  his  red  ribband  and 
cross,  to  which  he  submitted  with  the 
most  perfect  indifference  ;  and  he  was 
then  placed  on  a  stool,  to  undergo  a 
course  of  interrogation.'' 

At  this  crisi?,  one  sharp  pang  of 
bitterness  would  seem  to  have  shot 
througli  his  heart.  Clasping  his  hands, 
and  raising  his  eyes — 

«*  My  God  !"   he  exclaimed,   **  oh. 


and  again  the  Marquis  de  Bussy  and 
Count  d'Ache  were  successively  exa- 
mined against  him.     By  nine  in  the 


evening  the  trial  was  over,  and  the 
Count  was  re-conducted  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  surrounded  by  guards  and  several 
companies  of  the  city  watch. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  die 
judges  delivered  their  opinions,  which 
were  so  various  that  the  clock  of  the 
Conciergerie  struck  four  in  the  aftef- 
noon  before  they  came  to  a  conclusion, 
and  pronounced  their  arret,  or  decree, 
which  contained  a  brief  recital  of  the 
charges  against  the  Count,  without 
specifying  the  facts  on  which  they  were 
respectively  founded ;  but  for  the  re- 
paration of  which  it  was  declared  that 
he  should  be  stripped  of  all  his  titles, 
his  military  rank,  and  dignities ;  that 
all  his  property  should  be  confiscated 
to  the  king,  and  that  his  head  should 
be  struck  from  his  body  on  the  public 
scaflbld. 

Lally  heard  their  sentence  without 
emotion,  and  with  the  most  admirable 
resolution  prepared  at  once  to  die.  He 
had  but  a  brief  time  given  him,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
22nd  December,  1763,  was  hastily,  al- 
most privately,  beheaded,  bj*  the  com- 
mon executioner  of  Paris,  at  the  Place 
de  Greve,  with  a  wooden  gag  in  his 
mouth,  to  prevent  him  from  address- 
ing the  people. 

Thus,  in  his  sixtv-fonrlh  year,  ter- 
minated the  eventful  life  of  Arthur 
Count  Lally  —  in  many  respects  the 
victim  surrendered  by  a  weak  Govern- 
to  popular  clamour  ;  and  affording  in 
his  fate  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
injustice  and  ingratitude  which  so  often 
in  those  times  disgraced  the  Court  of 
Versailles. 
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XT   TBIBD   FLIGHT  i    On,   ▲   TI8IT  TO   THE   GREAT   ANTHROPOPHAOUA   AND  BTt 

DOMINIONS. 

Ai}fioj3opo$  BcurtAevf . 


"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  I  travel  for  recreation  as  well 
as  for  knowledge*  and  I  have  no  no- 
tion of  visiting  so  dull  a  country  as 
that  island  of  Sir  Thomas  Mere's  dis- 
covery, where  the  people  live  in  paral- 
lelograms, as  they  do  in  New  Lanark; 
and,  moreover,  I  have  got  a  Utopia  of 
my  own,  to  which  I  shall  be  conduct- 
ing you  one  of  those  days.  By  cock 
and  pie,  sir^  and  all  the  merry  oaths 
that  were  ever  taken,  I  shall  be  great- 
ly surprised  if  you  don't  admit  it  to  be 
one  or  the  most  social  and  jovial  spots 
in  Faery-land." 

'*  Very  well,"  quoth  he,  in  reply ; 
**but  we  must  do  something  or  an- 
other, or  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  our 
superfluous  nervous  activity  ?  for  I  per- 
ceive you  are  nearly  as  restless  and 
fidgetty  a  being  as  myself." 

*'  Something  we  must  do,  decided- 
ly," said  I ;  "  for  may  I  be  a  citizen 
of  your  country,  if  I  am  not  utterly 
weary,  both  in  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
sitting  here  day  after  day,  waiting  for 
those  shabby  driblets  of  news  which 
the  electric  telegraph  brings  us  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus." 

"  Bah  ! — electricity,"  said  he;  "it's 
a  deuced  tardy  mode  of  conveyance,  at 
the  best." 

"  How  much  quicker,"  said  I,  **  do 
your  posts  travel?" 

"So  quick,"  said  he,  "that  we 
invariably  get  the  news  of  an  event 
before  it  happens  j  however,  that  is  a 
speed  you  are  not  likely  to  come  up 
to  for  some  time  to  come.  But,  to 
return  to  business — where  shall  we  go 
to-night?" 

"  Wherever  you  please,  sir,"  said  I. 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  my 
mouth,  when  he  snapped  mo  up,  and 
flew  away  with  me,  whither  I  had  no 
notion.  After  flying  a  considerable 
time,  the  motion  of  his  wings  ceased  ; 
he  dropped  down  like  a  bird,  and  I  felt 
the  earth  once  more  under  my  feet. 

"  Where  may  we  be  now  ?"  said  I, 
my  teeth  ehattenng  with  cold,  m^ 
khees  knocking  togeiheri  my  limbs  ri- 


gid as  icicles,  the  breath  turning  into 
hoar-frost  as  fast  as  it  escaped  from 
my  lips.  Well  did  I  know  we  stood 
upon  some  extraordinarv  altitude,  the 
temperature  was  so  mucn  lower  than  I 
had  ever  experienced  it  in  our  hardest 
winters. 

"  On  the  top  of  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain, and  an  enchanted  one,"  said  Dia- 
volo  at  my  elbow,  looking  provokingly 
comfortable,  while  I  was  cold  and 
wretched  beyond  description. 

"  But  what  mountain,"  said  I,  "for 
all  are  pretty  much  alike  at  these  un- 
conscionable  heights  ?  I  presume  we 
are  somewhere  very  close  to  the  ever- 
frozen  pole  ?" 

"You  stand  on  the  peak  of  Ararat," 
said  the  fiend. 

"  Then  ought  we  to  see  the  debris  of 
the  Ark,"  I  answered,  "  if  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Caucasus  are  to  be  relied 
on." 

"  The  mist  is  too  thick,"  said  he ; 
"  and  besides,  we  have  something  else 
to  look  at  better  worth  seeing.  This 
is  a  sacred  and  enchanted  hill,  as  I 
have  told  you ;  and  I  have  brought 
you  to  a  particular  point,  from  whence 
things  are  to  be  seen  both  as  they  are 
and  as  they  are  not ;  yet,  when  you 
have  seen  them  as  they  are  not,  you 
will  acknowledge  that  you  have  also 
seen  them  as  they  are." 

"  A  very  pretty  enigma,"  I  replied, 
"  the  solution  of  which  must  needs  be 
curious ;  but  pray  resolve  it  speedily, 
for  I  am  very  cold." 

"You  are  of  a  cold  constitution," 
said  he. 

I  had  a  retort  on  my  tongue,  but  I 
bridled  it. 

"  Before  we  can  distinguish  any  ob- 
ject whatsoever,"  he  continued,  "we 
must  manage  to  disperse  this  fog. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  it,  but 
as  I  happen  to  have  a  bag  of  tolerably 
strong  wind  in  my  pocket,  we  may  as 
well  make  use  of  it ;  so  lie  down  at 
once  on  your  face,  or  you  will  be 
blown  away  somewhere  down  into 
Lesser  Armenia." 

There  was  scarce  time  to  obey  the 
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direction  before  he  broke  the  seal  of  a 
imall  leathern  sack,  such  as  is  used  at 
the  post-otHco  to  convey  letters,  and 
let  looHe  a  termagant  voung  hurricane, 
>vltich  escaping  with  the  roar  of  a  herd 
of  liona,  swept  down  the  vast  sides  of 
the  celebrated  old  mountain,  and  near. 
\y  swept  me  over  the  brow,  though  I 
held  to  the  rocks  with  the  grasp  of  a 
dead  hand.  Indeed,  had  he  not  clap- 
ped his  foot  on  mo  in  good  time,  I  had 
surely  been  carried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  puff.  By- the- bye,  I  dis- 
tinctly recoornised  the  cloven  hoof  as 
he  planted  it  on  my  back ;  it  felt  prc- 
cibely  as  if  the  foot  of  an  old  he-goat 
had  done  mo  the  service. 

As  soon  as  the  air  recovered  its 
equilibrium,  which  it  did  very  gradu- 
ally, I  rose  from  the  earth,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 
gale  had  warmed  the  atmosphere  while 
It  dispersed  its  impurities. 

The  clearness  was  now  as  magical 
as  the  obscurity  had  been  before;  still, 
owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  pros- 
pect before  me  and  below  me,  as  well 
as  the  infinite  variety  of  objcl^  scat- 
iored  over  the  field  of  view,  ifl^'  ^'sion 
was  bewildered,  and  for  some  moments 
I  could  distinguish  nothing. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  north-west  and  by 
north,"  said  Diavolo. 

**  I  see  a  mighty  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  dismal  plain,  and  built  on  the  banks 
of  a  prcat  icy  stream." 

**  W'c  have  no  such  river  as  that  in 
my  country,"  quoth  he,  with  a  grin. 

**  I  suppose  the  Styx  is  not  often 
frozen  over,"  I  answered. 

<<Not  in  communibus  annis,  at  all 
events,"  said  he. 

**  But  what  city  is  this  ? — is  it  a  city 
or  a  barrack  ?  1  see  nothing  but  sol- 
diers ;  1  hear  nothing  but  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
hoarse  voices  of  drill-serjjeants." 

'*  Not  all  soldiers.  Examine  those 
great  squares,  and  look  into  any  of 
those  numerous  churches.  There  is  a 
civic,  you  sec,  as  well  as  a  military 
population." 

•*  What  do  you  call  a  population  ?" 
I  cried,  while  my  hair  stood  on  end 
with  horror  at  a  peculiarity  1  then  first 
noticed.  '*  Why,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  have  no  heads  upon  their 
shoulders." 

n  Very  true,"  said  the  demon;  "you 
behold  the  capital  of  a  nation  in  which 
there  is  only  a  single  head  for  a  hun- 
dred  millions  of  people.'* 


"  How  the  deuce  do  they  manage  to 
do  without  their  heads,  of  all  parts  of 
their  bodies?"  1  inquired,  with  intense 
anxiety. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "if 
they  had  heads  they  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them ;  for  what  is  the 
use  of  a  head  to  a  man  who  would 
hazard  it  by  thinking,  and  forfeit  it  hj 
expressing  bis  thoughts  ?" 

*'Then  there  is  a  law,  it  seems, 
in  this  country  against  thought  ?" 

"  The  people  think  by  proxy ;  they 
have  abdicated  the  privilege  them- 
selves, and  agreed  to  confer  it  upon  a 
single  chief,  who  is  literally  the  head 
of  the  nation — not  in  figure  only,  like 
the  sovereigns  of  other  lands." 

"  They  have  some  method  of  speak- 
ing," said  I;  "I  hear  voices,  or 
sounds  resembling  them." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "they  make  a 
shift  to  utter  some  low,  melancholy 
sounds.  They  sigh,  they  yawn,  they 
groan,  they  can  even  whisper,  but  that 
not  often,  only  when  their  monarch,  or 
Great  Anthropophagus,  as  he  is  called, 
is  a  clear  thousand  leagues  away,  and 
the  wind  blowing  strong  from  him  to 
them." 

By  a  powerful  internal  effort,  I  made 
myself,  for  a  few  moments,  all  car,  in 
order  to  catch,  as  well  as  I  might,  the 
few  miserable  notes  that  came  from 
that  barbarous  city,  that  metropolis  of 
savage  desolation. 

By  degrees  I  was  able  to  analyse 
the  murmur,  which  was  a  Babel  of  all 
manner  of  hideous,  servile  noises — the 
moans  of  the  hopeless,  the  sighs  of 
broken  hearts  and  crushed  spirits,  the 
mumblings  of  abject  superstition,  the 
yawn  of  torpor,  the  whispers  of  cow- 
ardly discontent,  and  the  shrieks  of 
creatures  in  torture  —  some  in  dun- 
geons, some  on  their  way  to  remote 
exiles.  The  shrieks  were  the  only 
sounds  that  were  free. 

"  You  hear,*'  said  he,  **  the  language 
of  an  empire.  I  suppose,  liEe  all 
tongues,  it  has  a  grammar,  which,  if  I 
knew,  I  could  teach  you  the  infiections 
of  a  groan,  and  how  to  conjugate  the 
mumblings  of  a  beastly  monk." 

"Is  it  the  same  sad  tongue  they 
speak  in  the  provinces  ?"  I  begged  him 
to  inform  me. 

"  The  same,  except  the  usual  varie- 
ties o(  patois.  There  are  the  same  dif- 
ferences  between  the  laneua^e  of  the 
capital  and  the  provincial  dialecta,  as 
there  are  between  the  growls  of  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  of  bears,  the  croaks  of 
frogs  of  different  marshes,  or  the  notes 
of  the  several  species  of  melancholy, 
mopin*;  birds." 

"One  thing,"  eaid  I,  "I  perceive 
plainly  in  the  lot  of  these  degraded 
millions  —  they  seem  able  to  make  all 
sorts  of  inarticulate  sounds  except 
laughter." 

"  This  empire  circles  the  globe,"  re- 

Elied  the  fiend.  **  No  vaster  dominion 
as  ever  lain  under  the  foot  of  any 
human  despot;  yet  what  you  have 
observed  is  true :  in  all  that  boundless 
territory  not  a  laugh  is  to  be  heard.*' 

The  fiend  himself  was  affected  while 
he  made  the  observation,  and  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  pathos  that  sui^prised  me. 

**  Not  for  the  most  brilliant  crown 
that  ever  wreathed  the  brows  of  king 
or  kaisar,"  I  exclaimed,  **  would  I  be 
the  inhabitant  of  that  dreary,  unlaugh- 
ing  city,  for  a  single  revolution  of  the 
sun." 

"  Nor  would  I  myself,"  subjoined  my 
attendant, frankly,  "  were  it  a  thousand 
times  a  cooler  climate  than  it  is." 

At  another  time  this  remark,  though 
seriously  made,  would  have  diverted 
me ;  but  I  was  now  too  much  engrossed 
to  heed  it.  A  new  description  of  noise 
now  caught  my  attention,  perfectly 
distinct  from  any  I  had  heard,  with  a 
metallic  tone  in  it,  evidently  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  headless  multitudes, 
though  it  was  generally  mingled  with 
the  mumblings  I  have  already  alluded 
to.  At  lengtn  1  discovered  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  jangling  of  innumer- 
able bdls  ;  and  my  companion  imme- 
diately informed  me,  that  in  the  cease- 
less  bobbing  and  ringing  of  bells  con- 
sisted the  chief  employment  and  only 
pastime  of  the  subjects  of  the  Great 
Anthropophagus. 

"There  are  more  bells,"  said  he, 
*'  in  this  wretched  country  than  in  all 
this  noisy  world  beside ;  so  that  if  the 
people  want  heads,  it  cannot  be^  said 
that  they  want  tongues.  Observe  that 
forest  of  steeples  and  spires,  of  all  co- 
lours, some  gdt,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber green,  not  one  of  them  but  has  its 
leash  of  iron  tongues  chiming  day  and 
night  in  honour  of  some  of  their  seurvy 
samts,  of  whom  they  have  twenty  le- 
gions.'* 

"  Do  you  remember  the  French 
epigram  ?"  said  I — 

**  '  Pcrte^utcurs  da  genre  humain, 
Qui  sonnez  sans  misericordet 
Que  n*«Tez-vou«  an  con  la  cordc 
Que  Tout  tenes  dedans  la  main?" 
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"I'll  give  you  a  Latin  one  in  re- 
turn," quoth  he— 

"  *  iBra  saccrdotcs  a  nobii  nepe  requlrnnt, 
£t  tantum  rcddunt  asris  ob  osra  tonum.*  ** 

This,  I  was  well  aware,  was  a  hit  at 
church  bells  in  general ;  and,  I  must 
own,  I  thought  it  came  ill  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  hud  never  paid  tithes  or 
church-rates  in  his  life.  However, 
I  let  the  matter  drop,  with  the  obser- 
vation, that  as  bell-nuging  seemed  the 
only  pleasure  these  poor  creatures  en- 
joyed, we  should  not  be  too  hard  upon 
them  for  indulging  in  it  so  freely. 

"  Not  their  only  pleasure,"  said  he ; 
"  don't  you  see  what  a  set  of  drunken 
slaves  they  are  ? — when  they  are  not 
mumbling  their  credos  and  pater-nos- 
ters,  they  are  sure  to  be  tippling  and 
boozing ;  but  you  may  remark  that 
they  are  never  merry,  even  in  their 
cups." 

"I  grudge  them  their  potations," 
said  I,  "still  less  than  their  bells; 
there  is  only  one  blessing  for  them — 
to  forget!  Let  them  drink  on,  and 
drink  for  ever!  I  wish  that  mighty 
river  that  traverses  their  plains  were 
Lethe  for  their  sake." 

"Then,"  I  added,  "I  suppose  the 
wretches  are  honest ;  saving  their 
boozing  propensities,  they  seem  to  bo 
exceedingly  orderly  and  well-behaved. " 

"  Orderly  enough,"  he  replied,  **  but 
order  is  not  always  the  same  as  mora- 
lity. Do  you  see  that  extensive  build- 
ing, around  which  there  seems  to  be 
more  than  usual  ferment — ^people  going 
in  and  out  continually,  and  some  ex- 
tremely solemn  proceedings  going  for- 
ward under  its  roof?" 

"  It  seems  a  court  of  justice,**  said  I. 

**  You  see  the  judges  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  and  just  at  this 
moment  I  see  one  of  them  called  aside 
by  a  person  in  the  court ;  they  have 
retired  to  converse  behind  a  curtain.** 

"I'll  draw  that  curtain  for  you,*' 
said  he. 

"  The  judge  seems  to  be  pocketing 
a  sum  of  money,**  I  exclaimed. 

"  No  doubt'  of  it,"  said  Diavolo  ; 
"  the  party  making  the  present  is  sim- 
ply agent  for  the  defendant  in  the  suit. 
Now  let  us  observe  how  the  cause  ter- 
minates." 

The  judge  returned  to  the  judgment- 
seat:  the  proceedings  seemed  to  bo 
continued  lor  some  time  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  decorum  ;  but  the 
result  was,  of  course,  decided  by  what 
had  passed  behind  the  curtain. 
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•'  lu  t'uiuiv*"  sjiid  1,  "  I  shall  look 
u|>v>a  Jiul^o  Uniilcgoot»e>  with  his  dice- 

"  NVhaC  you  liave  ^weti  in  this  one 
uoiu'i,"  Miui  my  tricutiy  '^is  going  on, 
tn  >oaio  ^I)a{>o  or  aiiothcr»  at  this  mo- 
lacai  in  every  court  in  the  empire. 
Aiul    now    that   \ou   have   seen  now 

m 

iluv  .^ical  iu^uce>  Wt  me  show  you 
ho\v  i'.\i>vrt  ihcy  ar^*  in  stealing  other 
Lhii»ij;.'».  V\>u  obsserve  those  immense 
<;o\i'runkcnC  magazines  and  stores?" 

*  *  'i'hrouged  with  people  in  officiul 
or  uuliuuy  uiiitbrms?** 

**\eii:  cuu  YOU  distinguish  what 
they  are  about?'* 

I  NvjitchiHl  the  officers  closely  for 
hiy\i\K>  ml  nut  CM,  for,  whatever  it  was 
tlii'N  >\ero  doing  seemed  to  be  done 
vv  ith  the  greatest  caution  and  circum- 
njH'vtioii.  At  length  I  was  thoroughly 
Hati>llcd  :vs  to  the  nature  of  their  pro- 

•♦  riiey  are  all  thieving,"  I  cried  out. 
'*  Some  are  plundering  casks  of  pro- 
vliJous,  others  are  filching  military  ac- 
eoutremonts,  a  third  party  is  guzzling 
the  rum  intended  for  the  fleet.  Nay, 
lay  sight  deceives  me,  if  that  venerable 
old  gentleman  with  the  enormous  wliite 
uuiiitaches^    who  seems  to   be    some 

{■reat  general  or  dignitary,  is  not  filling 
lis  breeches'- pocket  with  gold  out  of 
the  public  chest." 

••That  he  is,  you  may  rely  upon  it," 
Miid  the  fiend,  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light ;  ''  and  if  some  hundreds  of  men 
of  the  same  rank  and  consequence  in 
the  kinnrdom  are  a  whit  honester  than 
ho  is,  the  officials  of  the  nation  are 
most  ej^rcgiously  belied  by  travellers 
and  writers  of  the  highest  authority'. 
Now,  do  you  see  that  demure  clerk  m 
the  corner,  with  the  great  ledger  be- 
fore him?  What  is  he  doing,  think 
you?" 

''He  seems  a  highly  respectable 
person,*'  I  answered.  "  Of  course,  he 
IS  an  accountant." 

"  That  highly  respectable  gentleman 
is  not  only  an  expert  accountant,  but 
he  is  an  exi)erter  cook.  lie  is  cooking 
the  public  accounts  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, to  serve  them  up  to  the  great 
Anthropophagus  to-morrow." 

**  A  dainty  dish  to  lay  before  a  king," 
said  I. 

He  then  drew  my  attention  to  an- 
other point  of  the  compass,  consider- 
ably to  the  south,  where  there  was  a 
great  harbour,  in  which  a  fleet  rode  at 
uuchor,  and  duckyards  hard  by,  where 


the  ship-builders  were  as  busy  as  bees. 
There  was  a  fine  frigate  on  the  stocks, 
and  Diavolo  desired  me  to  examine 
closely  the  timber  of  which  they  were 
buildins  it.  It  was  rotten :  in  England 
it  womd  have  been  used  for  fire- 
wood.'* 

"  The  government  pays  for  the  best 
of  the  forest,  and  gets  the  worst  for  its 
money,*'  said  my  guide. 

*'  So  may  all  such  governments  be 
served,"  said  I.  ''Considering  that 
these  people  have  no  heads,  they  are 
wonderfully  shrewd  fellows,  with  ex- 
ceedingly sharp  eyes  for  the  main 
chance." 

'*  Despotism  sharpens  certain  facul- 
ties,  wliile  it  blunts  others,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  But  how  long,  pray,  do  these  rot- 
ten vessels  of  theirs  keep  the  sea  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"  A  cruise  or  two  in  those  stormy 
waters  yonder  is  the  usual  length  of 
their  span.  When  they  founder  or  go 
to  pieces,  the  blame  is  thrown  upon  an 
insect  which  conveniently  abounds  in 
their  harbours,  but  which,  believe  me, 
has  a  very  small  share  of  the  havoc  to 
answer  for." 

'*  One  thing  is  clear,"  said  I :  "every- 
thing in  this  empire  is  corrupt  and 
rotten.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the 
more  pestilent  communities — the  troops 
of  their  officials  or  the  broods  of  their 
vermin." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  on  the  latter 
subject  at  present,"  said  he,  signifi- 
cantly. "  You  were  talking  just  now 
of  dainty  dishes :  I  recommend  yoo  a 
neep  into  the  contents  of  that  train  of 
loaded  wagons  which  is  now  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  army  in  the 
neld.  I'll  uncover  one  of  them  for 
you." 

"  I  see  something  very  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  a  dainty  dish,"  said 
I  —  «  a  capital  supply  of  charcoal  or 
peat.** 

"  Do  you  call  that  peat  ?"  said  he, 
with  one  of  his  frightful  grins. 

"What  else  can  it  bo?" 

"  Bread  for  the  troops,*'  said  be, 
with  a  still  more  satanic  grimace ;  and 
then  broke  forth  into  a  hideous  laugh, 
that  made  all  the  recesses  of  Ararat 
ring. 

It  seemed  incredible ;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  abominable  black 
mass  was  what  Diavolo  affirmed  it  to 
be ;  for  revolting  as  it  was,  I  observed 
the  soldiers  who  were  guarding  the 
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train  stealing  lamps  of  it,  and  devour- 
ing them  gr^sdily. 

"  Hard  duty,**  said  I,  "  to  fight  the 
battles  of  one's  oountr j  on  such  diet  as 
that." 

'*  Good  enough  for  them,"  said  he, 
*'  if  you  only  knew  what  a  monstrous- 
ly onjust  war  the  army  is  engaged  in 
at  this  moment.  We  don't  pique  our- 
sclTes  on  our  public  morahty  in  my 
country,"  he  added;  **but  much  as 
you  may  have  heard  us  maligned,  be- 
lieve me,  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
the  Great  Anthropophagus." 

"  I  beKeve  it,"  I  rejoined.  "  To 
give  you  only  your  due,  you  are  not 
80  black  as  you  are  painted." 

'*We  are  not  such  liars,  at  all 
events,"  said  he,  "  as  the  king  of  this 
country  and  his  ministers;  and  yet 
lyin^  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
quality  in  which  we  shine  most." 

*'  He  will  improve  you,"  I  observed, 
"  when  you  get  him  among  you.  Have 
you  a  particular  quarter  for  the  An- 
thropophagi ?** 

"Formerly,"  said  he,  *'we  gave 
them  some  little  freedom  ;  but  one  of 
them  broke  loose,  and  committed  such 
frightful  excesses,  that  ever  since  we 
have  imprisoned  them  undei  a  triple 
diain  of  mountains." 

"Now,  what  did  he  do?"  1  de- 
sired to  know. 

"  He  took  corporal  possession  of  an 
unfortunate  brother  of  mine,"  said  the 
fiend,  shuddering  to  the  uttermost  joint 
of  his  tail. 

•*  Possessed  a  demon  1"  I  exclaimed, 
with  astonishment,  and  almost  incre- 
dulity. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  and  a  much 
more  serious  thing  it  is,  let  me  tell 
you,  for  a  demon  to  be  possessed  by  a 
man,  than  for  a  man  to  be  possessed 
by  a  demon.  In  the  former  case  there 
is  no  chance  of  exorcism,  fijr  though 
we  have  priests  enough,  we  are  badly 
off  for  holy  water. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he 
jested  or  spoke  in  earnest;  but  he 
really  did  appear  to  retain  a  painful 
recollection  of  some  grievous  calamity 
that  had  befallen  his  relative ;  so  that 
being  of  a  believing,  as  well  as  a  pity- 
ing disposition,  I  could  neither  doubt 
his  veracity,  nor  refuse  my  commise- 
ration. After  some  little  pause,  I  in- 
quired  what  the  population  might  be 
of  the  metropolis  upon  which  our  gaze 
had  been  fixed. 


"  Which  of  the  populations  do  you 
mean  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Why,"  said  I,  *'are  there  two 
populations  in  one  city  ?" 

Another  grin  was  succeeded  by  ano« 
ther  explosion  of  merriment,  louder 
than  any  which  had  yet  escaped  him. 

*'  You  have  seen,"  quoth  he,  *'how 
delicately  this  nation  feeds,  how  co- 
piously they  drink,  and  whsi^-  adepts 
they  are  in  the  fine-arts  of  jo^ng  and 
pilfering;  you  shall  now  beHold  how 
luxuriantly  they  sleep,  and  how  so- 
cially into  the  bargain.  I  can  unroof 
a  house,  let  me  tell  you,  as  expertly 
as  if  I  hobbled  on  two  sticks  ;•  and  to 
give  you  a  touch  of  my  skill,  there's  an 
entire  street  unroofed  for  you.  Look 
in  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  in  what 
charming  dormitories  repose  the  people 
of  these  dominions,  for  you  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  credit  the  tales  of 
your  travellers." 

I  looked,  and  saw  the  most  loathsome 
spectacle  that  ever  a  human  eye  turned 
away  from  with  disgust.  From  one  end 
of  the  great  street  to  the  other,  the  cham« 
bers  were  nothing  but  nests  df  detes- 
table  vermin,  live  museums  of  entomo- 
logy, states-general  of  the  insect  king- 
dom, where  the  most  obscene  and  tor- 
menting tribes  were  represented  most 
numerously.  They  covered  and  black- 
ened walls,  floors,  ceilings,  furniture ; 
and  as  to  the  sleepers,  they  were  abso- 
lutely lost  in  the  mobs  of  their  accursed 
bedfellows.  This  was  the  officina  gen^ 
tium  indeed.  In  the  street  there  were 
houses  of  all  ranks,  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  and  the  abodes  of  the  rich  ; 
in  all  it  was  the  same  scene  of  horror. 
Their  insect  tyrants  were  no  respecters 
of  persons,  but  rioted  impartiidly  in 
the  cottage  and  the  palace  ;  in  the 
settle- bed  of  the  artisan  and  under  the 
purple  canopy  of  the  noble. 

**I  see,"  said  I  to  my  companion, 
"  I  now  see  that  perfect  equality 
may  exist  in  a  country  without  a  sha- 
dow of  liberty.  As  in  France  and 
England  it  is  the  vaunt  of  the  people 
that  they  are  all  on  a  level  before  the 
law,  so  may  this  nation  boast  with 
justice,  that  they  are  all  equals  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  and  the " 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear,"  he 
rejoined,  "that  the  Anthropophagus 
himself  enjoys  no  immunity  from  the 
nocturnal  plagues  of  his  subjects. 
They  crawl,  it  is  said,  over  his  purple, 
frisk  on  his   council-table,  and  even 
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make  free  at  times  to  snck  bis  imperial 
blood.  To  protect  himself  from  them 
ho  is  always  in  motion^  galloping  from 
one  pai*t  of  his  bleak  dominions  to  an- 
other^ under  pretence  of  reviewing  his 
troops,  inspecting  his  navy,  or  attend- 
ing congresses  of  his  brother  ogres. " 

«•  Then,"  said  I,  "  what  tyrannises 
over  the  tyrant  is  virtually  the  supreme 
power.     The  —  is  the  true  kaisar. " 

'*  Mob  government,  after  all,"  said 
the  fiend,  smiling. 

Here  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sudden  and  redoubled 
ringing  of  the  millions  of  bells  already 
noticed;  the  innumerable  glittering 
steeples  sent  forth,  with  one  accord,  a 
deafening  peal,  evidently  occasioned 
by  some  great  religious  anniversary, 
or  some  extraordinary  event,  filling  tho 
dreary  empire  with  unprecedented 
joy  and  triumph. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "the  great  An- 
thropophagus  is  dead  I  Some  signal 
mercy  has  surely  been  vouchsafed  to 
his  people.  Hark  1  mingled  with  the 
chimes,  I  hear  the  notes  of  a  general 
thanksgiving,  as  if  ten  thousand  choirs 
in  concert  were  singing  the  *To 
Deum.'  " 

"  And  so  they  are,*'  said  the  fiend ; 
'*  and  ril  tell  you  for  what — news  has 
just  rcache<l  the  capital  of  a  cowardly 
massacre,  perpetrated  by  a  portion  of 
the  imperial  fleet  on  the  soutiiern  shore 
of  that  black  and  stormy  sea  yonder. 
Observe  that  town  just  laid  in  ruins ; 
you  see  the  smoke  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  you  may  hear  the  cries  ol'  the 
few  that  have  survived  the  butchery. 
This  piratical,  treacherous,  and  mur- 
derous deed  is  what  their  vile  priests, 
by  .the  orders  of  their  bloodthirsty 


tyrant,  are  now  celebrating  as  a  glo- 
rious victory,  with  blasphemous  songs 
and  liturgies." 

''And  the  unfortunate  people,  tho 
victims  of  this  detestable  outrage,"  I 
cried,  *<have  they  no  friends,  no  al- 
lies?" 

*•  On  the  contrar)',"  he  replied,  with 
the  most  hideous  expression  I  had 
ever  yet  seen  his  countenance  wear, 
*'  they  are  prodigiously  well  ofl*  in  that 
respect." 

"  Well  oflf  1"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  he ;  **  those  two 
gallant  united  fleets  you  see  riding 
oomfortably  at  anchor,  a  few  short 
hours*  sail  from  that  scene  of  havoc 
and  carnage — ^those  are  their  auxilia- 
ries by  sea.  The  officers  of  the  two 
squadrons  have  just  had  a  jolly  dinner 
together ;  they  were  bravely  employed 
drinking  the  healths  of  their  friends 
and  protegees,  while  the  ^uns  of  the 
Anthropophagus  were  blowing  them  ta 
atoms.  I  am  sorry,"  he  continued,  '*  to 
increase  the  distress  you  naturally  feel 
at  such  a  spectacle ;  but  the  flag  of  one 
of  the  two  squadrons  cannot  fail  to 
interest  you." 

I  looked,  but  refused  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  my  eyes. 

*«  Lying  fiend,'*  I  cried,  *'  this  is  & 
trick  you  are  playing  me ;  that  cannot 
be  the  flag  of  England  I — that  cannot 
be  the  flag  that  has 

"  *BntTed  a  thotuand  yean 
Tho  battle  and  the  brecso  V  ** 

*'  As  you  are  growing  uncivil,"  said 
he,  keeping  his  temper  better  than  I 
had  done,  **  we  hud  better  separate 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening." 
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Our  Memoir  of  Moore,  in  former  no- 
tices of  Lord  John  Russell's  publica- 
tion, has  brought  him  to  the  forty- sixth 
year  of  his  age  —  a  period  in  which  his 
reputation  had  been  fully  made.  For 
the  Music  of  his  country  he  had  done 
more  than  it  could  have  been  possible 
for  any  one  who  did  not  combine  great 
powers  both  of  musical  and  poetical  ex- 
pression to  have  effected.  The  service 
thus  tendered  to  the  better  literature  of 
his  country  did  not  consist  alone,  or  even 
chiefly,  in  associating  his  own  exqui- 
site worda  to  that  divine  music,  but  in 
disuniting  from  it  the  vile  words  which, 
before  his  time,  had  been  connected 
with  all  the  Irish  airs.  We  have  some- 
where heard  it  said  of  the  Scotch  mu- 
sic, that  the  devil  supplied  words  to 
angelic  music.  If  this  was  true  of  the 
music  of  Scotland,  still  more  true  was 
it  of  that  of  Ireland ;  and  whether  the 
union  between  Moore's  words  and  the 
mnsic  of  his  country  is,  as  we  cannot 
but  hope  and  believe,  to  be  a  perma- 
nent one  or  not,  the  old  association 
between  devilish  words  and  an^lic 
harmonies  is  for  ever  broken.  When- 
ever we  feel  the  sort  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Moore  which  his  earlier 
poetry  is  c  alculated  to  provoke,  or 
when  we  are  disposed  to  be  angry  with 
his  rabid  politics,  we  remember  this, 
the  greatest  service  which,  in  mo- 
dern times,  a  poet  has  ever  rendered 
to  his  country,  and  we  feel  that  more 
than  atonement  has  been  made. 

The  promise  of  Moore's  youth  had 
been  more  than  realised  by  the  poem 
of  **  Lalla  Rookh  "  —  a  work  fairly  en- 
titled to  rank  with  any  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  brilliant  period  in  which 
it  appeared.  It  had  been  long  medi- 
tated ;  the  plan  of  the  stories  of  which 
it  consists  had  been  often  altered  and 
recast ;  and  yet,  carefully  as  the  mate- 
rials were  prepared,  and  great  as  is  the 
elaboration  of  particular  passages,  it 
seems  to  have  oeen  hastily  and  inar- 
tificially  put  together.  It  was,  however, 
a  wonderful  work.      Of  the  several 


pieces  which  it  contains,  we  ourselves 
are  disposed  decidedly  to  prefer  the 
"  Veiled  Prophet  ;"  and  as  decidedly 
— owing,  perhaps,  to  our  feeling  that 
the  imagination  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
move,  free  from  all  associations  of 
modern  politics,  in  the  neutral  ground 
of  romantic  poetry,  and  to  the  obtru- 
siveness  with  which  Irish  grievances 
are  forced  upon  us  under  eastern  alle- 
gories— to  place  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
relative  merit  the  story  of  the  "  Fire 
Worshippers.  " 

In  prose  Moore  had  now  written  his 
'*  Life  of  Sheridan,"  and  his  *'  Memoir  of 
Captain  Rock."  He  was  in  treaty  for 
a  life  of  Grattan,  which  ended  in  no- 
thing ;  and  a  life  of  Byron  was  pro- 
jected by  him.  Byron  had  himself 
written  a  memoir,  which  he  gave  to 
Mooi'e.  Moore,  with  Byron's  know- 
ledge and  participation,  had  sold  this  to 
Murray,  to  be  published  after  Byron's 
death  — .  Moore,  however,  reserving 
editorial  rights  and  privileges,  and, 
during  Byron's  life,  having  a  right  of 
redeeming  the  manuscript  by  repaying 
to  Murray  the  money  paid  for  it.  On 
Byron's  death,  Murray's  right  became 
absolute;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation,  the  matter  ended  by  the 
destruction  of  the  manuscript  —  such 
being  the  anxious  wish  of  the  family, 
and  Byron's  executor  removing  such 
scruple  as  Moore  had  of  destroying  a 
work  entinisted  to  him  for  posthumous 
publication,  by  stating  that  Byron  had 
expressed  regret  at  having  placed  the 
manuscript  out  of  his  own  control. 

Such  pecimiary  sacrifice  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  manuscript  involved, 
both  Murray  and  Moore  appeared 
anxious  to  make,  when  the  wishes  of 
the  family  were  distinctly  known.  The 
precise  legal  rights  of  the  parties  could 
not  at  the  moment  be  known,  as  Moore 
had  no  copy  of  the  deed,  and  Murray's 
could  not  be  found ;  when  aflerwards 
found,  it  confirmed  Murray's  recollec- 
tion. Neither  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  matter  in  any  other  light  at  the 
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time,  than  as  to  which  of  them  was  the 
person  to  make  a  graceful  compliment 
to  the  family.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  we  have 
as  yet  seen  nothing  that  satisfies  us  of 
the  propriety  of  destroying  the  manu- 
script. 

In  a  former  paper   we  have  given 
extracts  from  Moore's  diary,  on   the 
subject    of    this   Byron    manuscript. 
Whether  such   manuscript  had   ever 
been  written  or  not,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable  that  Moore,   whose  profession 
was  that  of   authorship,  should   have 
been   induced  to  write   a   memoir  of 
Byron.     While  there  were  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  any  account  which 
would  not  give   pain  to  his  family,  yet 
Moore  was  likely  to  accomplish  a  task, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  at- 
tempted by  others,  with  more  just  con- 
sideration of  what  was  due,  both  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  living,  than  any  one 
else  into  whose  hands  it  was  likely  to 
fall.  Moore's  connexion  with  the  great 
house  of  LfOnnrman  would  have  naturally 
made  them  the  publishers ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition   to   the   fact  that  Murray  was 
Byron's  publisher,  and  to  the  entan- 
glement  which  the  affair  of  the  destroyed 
manu.^cript  created,  Murray  had  a  very 
large   number  of  letters  of  Byron's, 
nrritten  under  circumstances  that  re- 
lieved his  biographer  from  all  delicacy 
on  the  score  of  printing  what  was  not 
intended  for  the  public,  as  these  letters 
were,  though  written  to  Murray,  in- 
tended for  the  circle  of  Byron's  friends 
who  fre(iuented  his  publisher's  estab- 
li.>ihment,  and  had  been  shown  pretty 
freely  to  all  who  felt  any  interest  about 
him.     These  letters  were  in  Murray's 
possession,  and  were  supposed  to  be  Lis 
exclusive   property.     It  had  not  yet, 
we   believe,    been   judicially   decided 
that  the  personal  representative  of  the 
decx^ased  had  a  right  to  restrain  the 
publication  of  such  letters.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  letters  addressed  to  Murray, 
there  were  several  to  Moore  himself^ — 
who  WHS  almost  the  only  other  friend 
with  whom  Byron  corresponded.      His 
letters  to  Murray  were,  as  we  have  said, 
in   truth   written   to   all   his   English 
friends.  Moore  happened  to  be  living  in 
France,  and  hence  a  separate  corres- 
pondence with  him.     Moore  had  lost  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  the  destruction 
of  the  manuscript.  The  form  of  Byron's 
gift — though,  no  doubt,  it  was  intended 
for  Moore — was  rather  a  gift  of  the  ma- 
nuscript to  Moore's  son  ;  and  it  was  felt 


by  Moore's  friends,  that  Byron's  re- 
latives ought  to  take  care  that  Moore's 
yielding  to  their  wishes  should  not  bo 
accompanied  with  pecuniary  loss  to 
kirn.  Scott,  in  speaking  of  the  matter, 
told  Moore  that  though  well  aware  of 
the  honourable  feelings  which  dictated 
the  sacrifice  of  the  memoirs,  he  doubted 
whether  he  himself,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  consented  to 
it.  lie  thought  the  family  were  bound 
to  give  Moore  every  assistance  towards 
a  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  it  would  appear,  went  further, 
and  thought  that  Byron's  family  ought, 
without  any  consultation  with  Moore— 
who  would  certainly  have  refused  to  be 
a  party  to  such  arrangement— to  have 
settled  the  two  thousand  pounds  which 
Moore  returned  to  Murray,  on  Moore's 
family.  Difficulties  of  many  kinds 
arose.  Byron*s  executor  was  averse 
at  first  to  the  publication  of  any  life 
of  him.  '<  You  will  write,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  a  very  clever  and  very  sale- 
able book;  but  I  shall  be  agreeably 
surprised  if  you  should  accomplisn 
those  higher  object!  which  you  must 
propose  to  yourself  in  writing  the  life 
of  a  man  like  Lord  Byron."  Among  the 
objects  which  Moore  proposed  to  him- 
self, i  n  writing  Byron's  or  any  other  man's 
life,  that  which  most  influenced  him  was 
to  produce  a  work  by  the  sale  of  which 
he  could  help  to  make  out  the  means  of 
support  for  his  family — and  he  felt  it 
hard  to  have  this  interfered  with ;  yet  all 
his  friends  feared  his  venturing  upon 
the  task.  We  find  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary  : — 

"  Recoived  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, full  of  kindnesa ;  expresses  his  regreC 
that  I  am  not  so  well  off  in  the  world  as  I 
ought  to  be,  and  then  Hays,  *]f  you  write 
{if  I  write!),  write  poetry,  or,  if  you  can 
find  a  good  subject,  write  prose ;  but  do  not 
underUike  the  life  of  another  reprobate.  In 
short,  do  anything  but  write  the  *  Life  of 
Lord  Byron.*  Tliis  is  too  wonying;  the 
only  work  that  would  enable  me  to  surmotmt 
ray  difficulties  is  that  which  (with  too  much 
reason)  all  are  against  my  undertaking." — 
Vol  V.  p.  61. 

Our  Memoir  of  Moore,  in  the  num- 
l>er  of  this  Magazine  for  November 
last,  brought  the  narrative  up  to  his 
visit  to  Scotland  in  182G.  It  was  the 
very  end  of  October  when  Moore  vi- 
sited Abbotsford  —  too  late  4o  see  the 
country  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  seen.  The 
delight  with  which  Moore  and  iSoott 
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met— the  regard  that  instantly  sprang 
up  between  Uiem — is  recorded  by  both. 
This  part  of  Moore's  diary  has  been 
before  printed,  having  been  given  by 
Moore  for  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
and  also  supplying  the  materials  for 
one  of  the  prefatory  introductions  to 
the  collected  edition  of  Moore's  poems. 
Moore  says  of  Scott :  —  '<  He  nas  no 
knowledge  or  feeling  of  music;"*  and 
in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  poems,  he  says:  —  "With  the 
signal  exception  of  Milton,  there  is 
not  to  be  found,  I  believe,  among  all 
the  eminent  poets  of  England,  a  smgle 
musician.'*  This  preface  was  written 
long  after  the  diary ;  and  we  do  not 
know  how  far  the  following  strik- 
ing  passage  from  the  preface  is  to  be 
regarded  as  qualifying  what  he  had 
written  down  in  his  diary  within  the 
first  day  or  two  of  his  Abbotsford 
visit  :— 

<*  We  witness,  in  our  own  times — as  far  as 
the  knowledge  or  practice  of  music  is  concern- 
ed— a  similar  divorce  between  the  two  arts ; 
and  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Bowles, 
is  the  only  distinguished  poet  of  our  day 
whom  I  can  call  to  mind  as  being  also  a  mu- 
sician. Not  to  dwell  further^  however,  on 
living  writers,  the  strong  feeling,  even  to 
tears,  with  which  I  have  seen  Byron  listen 
to  some  favourite  melody,  has  been  else- 
where described  by  me ;  and  the  musical 
taste  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  I  ought  to  be  the 
last  person  to  call  in  question,  after  the  very 
cordial  tribute  he  has  left  on  record  to  my 
own  untutored  minstrelsy.  But  I  must  say, 
that,  pleased  as  my  illustrious  friend  ap- 
peared really  to  be,  when  I  first  sung  for 
him  at  Abbotsford,  it  was  not  till  an  even- 
ing or  two  after,  at  his  own  hospitable  sup- 
per-table, that  I  saw  him  in  his  true  sphere 
of  musical  enjoyment.  No  sooner  had  the 
quaigh  taken  its  round,  after  our  repast, 
than  his  friend.  Sir  Adam,  was  called  upon, 
with  the  general  acclaim  of  the  whole  table, 
for  the  song  of  *  Hey  tutde  tattle,*  and  gave 
it  out  to  us  with  all  the  true  national  relLih. 
But  it  was  during  the  chorus  that  Scott's 
delight  at  this  festive  scene  chiefly  showed 
itself.  At  the  end  of  every  verse,  the  whole 
company  rose  from  their  seats,  and  stood 
round  the  table,  with  arms  crossed,  so  as  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  neighbour  on  each 
side.  Thus  interlinked,  we  continued  to 
keep  measure  to  the  strain,  by  moving  our 
arms  up  and  down,  all  chanting  forth  voci- 
ferously, •  Hey  tuttie  tattie,  hey  tuttie  tattie.* 
Sir  Walter's  enjoyment  of  this  old  Jacobite 
chorus — a  little  increased,  doubtless,  by  seeing 
how  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it — gave  to  the 


whole  scene,  I  confess,  a  zest  and  charm,  !n 
my  eyes,  such  as  the  finest  musical  perfor- 
mance could  not  have  bestowed  on  it."— 
Preface  to  the  5  th  Volume  of  Moore's  Poet- 
ical Works. 

Little  as  Scott  knew  of  music,  yet, 
with  Moore  as  his  guest,  it  could  not 
but  be  the  theme  of  some  discourse 
between  them  ;  and  Scott  told  his 
brother-poet  one  of  his  old  bar  sto- 
ries:— 

**He  had  been  once  employed  in  a  case 
where  a  purchaser  of  a  fiddle  bad  been  im- 
posed on  as  to  its  value.  He  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  himself  by  reading  all 
about  fiddles  in  the  Encyclopsedias,  &c., 
and  having  got  the  names  of  Straduerius, 
Amati,  &c.,  glibly  on  his  tongue,  got  swim- 
mingly through  his  cause.  Not  long  after 
this,  dining  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  he 
found  himself  left  al<me  after  dinner  with 
the  Duke,  who  had  but  two  subjects  he 
could  talk  of,  hunting  and  music  Having 
exhausted  hunting,  Scott  thought  he  would 
bring  forward  his  lately  acquired  learning 
in  fiddles ;  upon  which  the  Duke  grew  quite 
animated,  and  immediately  whispered  some 
orders  to  the  butler,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  soon  entered  the  room  about  half  a 
dozen  tall  servants  all  in  red,  each  bearing 
a  fiddle-case;  and  Scott  found  his  know- 
ledge brought  to  no  less  a  test  than  that  of 
telling  by  the  tones  of  each  fiddle,  as  the 
Duke  played  it,  by  what  artist  it  was  made. 
*  By  guessing  and  management,*  he  said,  *  I 
got  on  pretty  well  till  we  were,  to  my  great 
relief,  summoned  to  coflfee.*  " — Memoirs,  VoL 
V.  p.  4. 

From  Abbotsford  Moore  went  on  to 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Ilis  time  was  limited,  and  he  had  to 
crowd  together  his  visits  to  his  friends. 
A  supper  at  Wilson's  is  described :— . 

•'  An  odd  set  collected  there ;  among 
others,  the  poet  Hogg.  We  had  also  Wil- 
liams, the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  the  per- 
son to  whom  Lockhart  addressed  *  Peter's 
Letters  ;*  said  to  be  an  able  man ;  some 
ladies  too,  one  of  whom  sung  duets  with  an 
Italian  singing-nuister :  a  fine  contrast  be- 
tween this  foreigner  and  Hogg,  who  yelled 
out  savagely  two  or  three  Scotch  songs,  and 
accompanied  the  burden  of  one  of  them  by 
labouring  away  upon  the  bare  shoulders  of 
the  ladies  who  sat  on  each  side  of  him.  Ue 
and  I  very  cordial  together;  wanted  me  to 
let  him  drive  me  to  his  farm  next  day,  to 
see  wife  and  bairns.  I  was  much  pressed 
to  sing,  but  there  being  no  pianoforte  could 
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not ;  at  last,  in  order  not  to  seem  fine  (the 
great  difficulty  one  has  to  get  over  in  such 
society),  sung  the  *  Bovs  of  Kilkenny.* " — 
Vol  V.  pp.  11,  12. 

We  cannot  omit  his  reception  at  the 
theatre  :— 

"  12th  November. — ^Went  to  the  Courts 
after  breakfast :  found  out  Jeffrey,  and  walked 
about  with  him  to  see  everything,  being  my- 
self the  greatest  show  of  the  place,  and  fol- 
lowed by  crowds  from  court  to  court.     Had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Scott  sitting  at  his 
table,  under  a  row  of  as  dull-looking  judges 
as  need  be.    Jeflrey  asked  him  to  dine  to 
meet  me,  and  though  I  had  already  refused 
Jeffrey  (in  order  to  dine  with  the  Murrays), 
I  could  not  resist  this  temptation :  begged 
of  Jeffrey  to  dme  pretty  early,  in  order  that 
I  might  see  the  theatre.     Met  Scott  after- 
wards,   and   told    him    this    arrangement 
•Very  well,*  he  said,  '  I'll  order  my  carriage 
to  come  at  eight  o'clock,  and  TU  just  step 
down  to  the  playhouse  with  you  myself.' 
Company  at  Jeffrey's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, Thomson,  &c.     Sir  Walter  a  different 
man  from  what  he  was  at  Abbotsford ;  a 
good  deal  more  inert,  and,  when  he  did  come 
into  play,  not  near  so  engaging  or  amusing. 
When  the  carriage  came,  he  and  I  and 
Thomson  went  to  the  theatre,  and  1  could 
see  tliat  Scott  anticipated  the  sort  of  recep- 
tion I  met  with.     We  went  into  the  front 
boxes,  and  the  moment  we  appeared,  the 
whole  pit  rose,  turned  towards  us,  and  ap- 
plauded vehemently.    Scott  said,  '  It  is  you, 
it  is  you  ;  you  must  rise  and  make  your  ac- 
knowledgment.'   I  hesitated  for  some  time, 
but  on  hearing  them  shout  out  *  Moore, 
Moore,'  I  rose  and  bowed  my  best  for  two 
or  three  minutes.    This  scene  was  repented 
after  the  two  next  acts,  and  the  *  Irish  Me- 
lodies'  were  played  each  time  by  the  or- 
chestra.     Soon   after   my  first   reception, 
Jeffrey  and  two  of  the  ladies  arrived,  and 
sat  in  the  front  before  us,  Scott  and  I  being 
in  the  second  row.      He   seemed   highly 
pleased  with  the  way  I  was  received,  and 
said  several  times,  *  This  is  quite  right,     I 
am  glad  my  countrymen  have  returned  the 
compliment  for  me.'   There  was  occasionally 
some  discontent  expressed  by  the  galleries 
at  our  being  placed  where  they  could  not 
see  us;  and  Murray  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  wondered  they  bora  it  so  well.     We 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  ordering  that  we 
should  be  shown  into  one  of  the  side  boxes, 
but  the  proper  box-keeper  was  ont  of  the 
way  when  we  cnme.     At  nbout  ten  o'clock 
we  came  away,  I  having  first  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with   Mrs.  Contts,   who  was 
with  the  Duke  of  St  Alban's  in  a  box  near 
US.     Home  very  tired  with  my  glory,  and 
had  to  pack  for  the  morning." — Vol.  V.  pp. 
18-13. 


in  another  of  his  works,  in  connexion 
with  this  visit  to  Edinburgh : — 

"  Among  the  choicest  of  my  recollections 
of  that  flying  visit  to  Edinburgh,  are  the 
few  days  I  passed  with  Lord  Jeffrey  at  his 
agreeable  retreat,  Craig  Crook.  I  had  then 
recently  written  the  words  and  music  of  a 
glee  contained  in  tliis  volume,  *  Ship  a  hoy!' 
which  there  won  its  first  honours.  So  often, 
indeed,  was  1  called  upon  to  repeat  it,  that 
the  upland  echoes  of  Craig  Crook  ought  long 
to  have  had  its  burden  by  heart 

"  Having  thus  got  on  Scottish  ground,  I 
find  myself  awakened  to  Uie  remembrauce 
of  a  name  which,  whenever  song-writmg  is 
the  theme,  ought  to  rank  second  to  none  in 
that  sphere  of  poetical  fame.  Robert 
Bums  was  wholly  unskilled  in  music ;  yet 
the  rare  art  of  adapting  words  successfully 
to  note?,  of  wedding  verse  in  congenial  union 
with  melody,  which,  were  it  not  for  his  ex- 
ample, I  should  say  none  but  a  poet  versed 
in  the  s!ster-art  ought  to  attempt,  has  yet, 
by  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  music,  to  which 
my  own  country's  strains  are  alone  com- 
parable, been  exercised  with  so  workmanly 
a  hand,  as  well  as  with  so  rich  a  variety  of 
passion,  playfulness,  and  power,  as  no  song- 
writer, perlmps,  but  himself,  has  ever  yet 
displayed. 

*'That  Bums,  however  untaught,  was  yet, 
in  ear  and  fecl'mg,  a  musician,  is  clear  from 
the  skill  with  which  he  adapts  his  verse  to 
the  stmcture  and  character  of  each  difl*erent 
strain.     Still  more  strikingly  did  he  prove 
his  fitness  for  tliis  peculiar  task,  by  the  sort 
of  instinct  with  which,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  he  discerned  the  real  and  innate 
sentiment  which  an  air  was  calculated  to 
convey,    though  always  before    associated 
with  words  expressing   a  totally  different 
feeling.     Thus  the  air  of  a  ludicrous  old 
song,  '  Fee  him,  father,  fee  him,'  has  been 
made  the  medium  of  one  of  Burns's  most 
pathetic  cflTusions ;  while,  still  more  marvel- 
lously, *  Hey  tuttio  tattle'  has  been  elevated 
by  him  into  that  heroic  strain,  *  Scots,  wha 
hae  wi'  Wallace  bled ;'— a  song  which,  in  a 
great  national  crisis,  would  be  of  more  avail 
than  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes." — 
Pbetical  Works,  Vol.  V.  preface  x.-xiL 

Moore  left  Scotland  the  day  after  his 
reception  at  the  theatre ;  and  we  have 
an  account  of  his  progress  homeward 
as  far  as  Birmingham.  The  diary  here 
breaks  off.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  discontinued ;  but,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  the  entries  between  No- 
vember 15th  and  December  11th  are 
suppressed.  On  December  1 1  th,  he  re- 
ceives letters  from  Ireland,  stating  his 
father's  dangerous  illness.  He  goes  to 
Ireland : — 


Moore's  mention  of  Bums  b  found         "  Duied  at  three,  and  set  off  at  five  in  a 
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chaiBe  for  Bath.  Went,  on  my  arrival,  to 
see  Anastasia :  found  the  sweet  child  in  tlie 
midst  of  gaiety :  it  was  the  ball  night,  and 
she  came  out  to  me,  *■  smiling,  as  if  earth 
contained  no  tomb.*  On  my  telling  her  of 
the  sad  mission  I  was  going  upon,  she  as- 
sumed that  grave  look  which  children  think 
it  right  to  put  on  at  such  news,  though  they 
cannot  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  ought  not 
to  feel  it.  She  wore  three  or  four  orders  of 
merit  which  she  had  gained  ;  one,  for  gene- 
ral amiability  of  conduct  (a  lily  of  the 
valley),  of  which  she  told  me  with  much 
triumph,  there  had  been  but  foar  given  in 
the  sdiool ;  another  (a  rose)  fur  her  progress 
in  music,  and  so  on.  Slept  at  the  York 
House :  got  them  to  give  me  a  letter  to  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  Birmingham  to  secure 
me  a  comfortable  bed.  Found  in  the  cofftic- 
room  an  old  acquaintance  (Birmingham,  the 
clergyman),  with  two  sons  of  Charles  But- 
ler, on  their  way  to  Ireland." — VoL  V.  pp. 
18,  19. 

On  Moore*s  arrival  in  Dublin,  he 
found  his  father  still  living,  but  un- 
conscious ;  on  the  next  day  he  died. 
The  entry  of  the  17th  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted :— . 

"  Took  my  time  at  breakfast,  and 
waited  for  Ellen^s  note,  but  none  cume. 
Walked  down  to  Abbey-street,  and  found 
that  all  was  over ;  my  dear  father  had  died 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  Consulted  about 
the  fimeral,  which  it  was  the  wish  of  all  to 
have  as  simple  and  private  as  possible  :  en- 
trusted the  management  of  it  to  Iklr.  Leigh, 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  my  mother. 
Dined  at  Abbotts,  and  returned  to  my 
mother  in  the  evening.  Our  conversation 
deeply  interesting :  found  that  neither  my 
mother  nor  Kate  were  \&ry  anxious  to  press 
upon  him  the  presence  of  a  clergyman ;  but 
on  mentioning  it  to  him  at  Corry's  suggest 
tion,  be  himself  expressed  a  wish  for  it. 
The  subject  of  religion  was,  indeed,  the 
only  one,  it  seems,  upon  which  his  mind 
was  not  gone.  When  the  priest  was  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  confession,  and  put  the 
necessary  questions  for  that  purpose  to  him, 
he  called  my  mother,  and  said,  *  Auty,  my 
dear,  you  can  tell  this  gentleman  all  he  re- 
quires to  know  quite  as  well  as  I.*  This 
was  very  true,  as  she  knew  his  every  action 
and  thought,  and  is  a  most  toucliing  trait 
of  him.  A  few  nights  before  he  died,  when 
Ellen  was  doing  something  for  him,  he  said 
to  her,  '  You  are  a  valuable  little  girl,  it's  a 
pity  some  good  man  does  not  know  your 
value.'  The  apothecary,  who  was  standing 
by,  said  with  a  smile,  *  Oh,  sir,  some  good 
man  wilV  *  Not  an  apothecary,  though,*  an- 
swered my  father,  which  looked  as  if  the 
playfulness,  for  wliich  he  was  always  so  re- 
markable, had  not  even  then  deserted  him. 
Oar  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  re* 


ligion,  and  my  sister  Kate,  who,  the  last 
time  I  saw  her,  was  more  than  half  inclined 
to  declare  herself  a  Protestant,  told  me  she 
had  since  taken  my  ad\'ice  and  remained 
quietly  a  Catholic.  •  •  •  For  myself,  my 
having  married  a  Protestant  wife  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  a  religion,  at 
least  for  my  children,  and  if  my  marriage 
had  no  other  advantage,  I  should  think  thi» 
quite  sufficient  to  be  grateful  for.  We  then 
talked  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
faiths,  and  they  who  accuse  all  Catholics  of 
being  intolerantly  attached  to  their  own, 
would  be  either  ashamed  or  surprised  (ac- 
cording as  they  were  sincere  or  not  in  the 
accusation)  if  they  had  heard  the  sentiments 
expressed  both  by  my  mother  and  sisters  on 
the  subject.  Was  glad  to  find  I  could  divert 
my  mother's  mind  from  dwelling  entirely  on 
what  had  just  happened;  indeed,  the  na- 
tural buoyancy  and  excursiveness  of  her 
thoughts  (which,  luckily  for  myself,  I  have 
inherited)  affords  a  better  chance  of  escape 
from  grief  than  all  the  philosophy  in  the 
world.  Left  them  late,  after  fixing  every- 
thing for  Monday."— VoL  V.  pp.  22,  23. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  perfect  sinceri- 
ty with  which  it  is  written,  vet  it  is  one 
of  the  passages  in  this  booK  which  we 
have  read  with  most  pain.  How  was 
it  possible  that  a  man,  feeling  thus, 
should  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing insult  to  every  Protestant  feeling, 
and  lampooning  every  man  sufficiently 
well  known  to  have  his  head  bear  a 
price  with  the  booksellers  or  the  news- 
papers? If  the  feeling  awakened  by 
the  solemn  scene  of  a  father's  death, 
and  so  strongly  expressed  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuing 
one,  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
Moore  is,  that  his  political  feelings  were 
stronger  than  his  religious,  and  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  appreciating 
justly  the  conduct  of  men  honest  enough 
at  any  sacrifipe  to  act  in  obedience 
to  their  sense  of  truth.  Mrs.  Scully— 
**  Kate,"  the  sister  mentioned  in  this 
sentence  — did  afterwards  become  a 
Protestant. 

Moore's  father,  who,  at  one  time, 
held  a  situation  in  the  Ordnance  Office, 
had,  for  some  years,  retired  on  half- 
pay.  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, communicated  to  Moore  his 
intention  of  continuing  to  the  family 
the  amount  of  income  which  would 
cease  at  the  old  man's  death,  in  the 
form  of  a  pension  to  Miss  Moore  :— 

'^Besolved,  of  course,  to  decline  this 
&?oar,  bat  wrote  a  letter  full  of  thankful- 
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nets  to  Crampton.  Find  since  that  this  was 
done  at  Craropton's  suggestion  ;  that  Lord 
Wcllesley  spoke  of  the  difficulty  there  was 
in  the  way,  from  the  feelings  the  King  roost 
naturally  entertuined  towards  me,  and  from 
himself  being  the  personal  fKend  of  the 
King,  but  that,  on  further  consideration,  he 
saw  he  could  do  it  without  nnv  reference  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  out  of  the 
pension  fund  placed  at  his  disposal  as  Lord 
Lieutenant.  All  this  very  kind  and  hberal 
of  Lord  Wcllesley ;  and  God  knows  how 
useful  such  an  aid  would  be  to  me,  as  God 
alone  knows  how  I  am  to  support  all  the 
burdens  now  heaped  upon  me  ;  but  I  could 
not  accept  such  a  favour.  It  would  be  like 
that  lasso  with  which  they  catch  wild  ani> 
mals  in  South  America ;  the  noose  would  be 
only  on  the  tip  of  the  horn,  it  is  true,  but  it 
would  do.  Find  that  Crampton  and  Corry, 
though  the  chief  movers  of  the  act,  highly 
approve  of  my  refusal." — Vol.  v.  pp.  24,  26. 

We  liave  a  few  more  entries  with  re- 
spect to  this.  One  is : — "  Sent  Cramp- 
ton  my  letter  in  answer  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  offer.  Had  a  note  from  him 
back,  in  which  he  said,  '  It  is  (like 
everything  else  that  comes  from  you) 
as  perfect  in  expression  as  it  is  noble 
in  thought  1'"  A  letter  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  allusion  to  the  same 
matter,  says,  ''I  hope  you  have  not 
been  too  heroic."  An  entry  of  the 
2l8t  January,  1826,  says: — 

**  Forgot  to  mention  that  I  received  a 
letter  from  Power  yesterday,  approving  of 
my  refusal  of  Iy>rd  Wcllesley 's  offer.  It  is 
not  a  little  strange  that  my  men  of  bu^ncss 
(Power  and  the  Longmans)  take  this  view 
of  the  matter,  while  all  my  fine  friends  think 
I  ought  to  have  accepted  the  favour.  The 
fact  is,  the  latter  always  apply  a  different 
standard  to  the  conduct  of  poor  men  from 
thst  which  they  would  go  by  themselves.** 
—Vol  V.  p.  41. 

Moore's  visit  to  Ireland  at  this  time 
lasted  about  a  month.  The  entries  tell 
of  several  dinners;  and  we  have  the 
names  of  several  distinguished  men,  by 
none  of  whom,  however,  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  very  much  impressed. 
North  he  describes  as  "  slow  and  sen- 
tentious, and  apparently  not  much  above 
the  level  of  ordmary  official  talent:" — 

"Said  before  dinner,  that  ho  had  dis- 
covered in  an  old  act  of  parliament,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  phrase  *  gouts  of  blood'  in 
Sbokspcore  :  in  speaking  of  the  sewers  of 


Dublin,  the  acts  called  them  'gouts.'  Thia, 
however,  I  renmrked,  has  a  more  direct 
origin  in  the  French  \i-ord  fyouts^  which 
means  sewers,  while  the  *  gout*  of  Shaks- 
peare  is  as  directly  and  evidently  from  the 
French  word  gotUte,  Like  a  man  accustomed 
to  lay  down  the  law,  he  did  not  appear  wil- 
ling to  give  up  his  own  view  of  the  matter. 
A  variety  of  subjects  brought  into  play  after 
dinner,  upon  most  of  which  Wallace  struck 
me  as  by  far  the  most  sensible  man  of  the 
party.  In  the  evening  there  were  two  nice 
girls,  the  Misses  Henn,  who  sung  Italian 
with  very  good  taste." — Vol.  V.  pp.  27,  28. 

North  may  have  been  ri^ht  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  m  Macbeth, 
At  all  events,  it  Moore  has  recorded 
his  own  words  accurately,  he  seems 
very  unreasonably  to  have  snubbed 
North.  The  question  is,  as  to  the  use 
of  a  word.  If  it  be  true  that  **  gout^" 
in  the  sense  of  '*  drops,"  is  frequent  in 
old  English,  as  M  alone  states,  quoting 
Farmer  as  authority,  the  early  use  of 
the  word,  in  a  different  signification, 
is  not  enough  to  do  more  than  render 
doubtful  the  interpretation  that  as« 
sumes  it  to  mean  drops ;  but  its  use  in 
English  writers — not  its  supposed  deri- 
vation, of  which  Moore  could  not  have 
told  North  anything  which  he  and 
every  one  else  did  not  know  before — is 
that  which  must  determine  its  meaning 
Had  Moora  quoted  any  one  passage  in 
which  the  word  was  used,  so  as  un- 
questionably to  mean  "  drops,"  North 
would  have  felt  that  something  like  an 
answer  was  given  to  him.  That  there 
are  such  passages,  we  think  not  un- 
likely.  North  met  the  word  in  an 
Irish  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  such  juxta-position 
with  other  words  as  to  fix  its  meaning 
in  the  sense  of  gutter,  or  channel.  Dr. 
Finlay,  in  his  *<  Miscellanies,"  gives  us 
North's  discovery  of  the  word  in  this 
meaning  \  and,  nx>m  his  argument,  it 
is  plain  that  North  did  not  know  of  any 
instance  of  its  being  used  by  Engli^ 
writers  in  the  sense  of  "drops."  Dr. 
Finlay  adds,  what,  no  doubt,  it  was 
North's  object  to  press,  that  *'  the  idea 
of  streams  of  blood  alon^  the  Jagger 
is  a  much  finer  conception  than  the 
usual  and  erroneous  interpretation  of 
drops  of  blood  on  the  dagger."* 

A  few  days  were  passed  atKilkenny, 
of  which  we  have  but  a  short  record--- 
a  proof,    most    probably,   that    they 
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were  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly. 
The  la§t  entry  for  the  year  1825  is  as 
follows  :— 

'*  31st  Went  (after  breakfast  at  Cramp- 
ton*8)  to  call  OD  Henry  Gratton,  accom- 
panied by  Corry,  who  had  fixed  the  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  with  Grattan 
about  his  father's  *  Life,*  and  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  transferring  the  materials 
for  it  to  me.  Found  him  as  shilly-shally  aa 
ever ;  will  evidently  neither  perform  the 
task  himselff  nor  (though  professedly  in- 
clined to  do  so)  ever  bring  himself  to  re- 
linquish it  to  another.  Showed  me  several 
volumes  of  memoranda  and  sketches  on  the 
subject,  but,  unfortunately,  almost  all  in  his 
own  handwriting ;  very  little  of  the  father's. 
Even  the  conversations  of  the  father  come 
all  darkened  and  diluted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  son's  memory  and  taste:  this 
will  never  do.  S^d  ultimately  he  must 
write  to  England  to  consult  his  family  on 
the  subject.  Dined  at  Wallace's  (Corry 
and  I),  out  of  tovvn:  company,  North  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Crampton,  Mr. 

and  Miss ,    Gervals  Bushe,   &c    &c. 

The  day  rather  dull.  North,  in  talking  of 
language  (evidently  a  favourite  subject  of 
his),  said,  ^  that  certain  words,  in  the  course 
of  time,  sunk  in  the  scale  of  gentility,  and 
passed,  like  houses,  into  the  hands  of 
humbler  occupants.'  By-the-bye,  Cramp- 
ton  reminded  me  this  morning  of  my  having 
once  said  to  him  of  the  Spenser  stanza,  that 
when  (as  often  occurs  in  Lord  Byron)  the 
sense  is  continued  ¥rithout  any  stop  from 
one  stanza  to  another,  it  was  *  like  going  on 
another  stage  with  tired  horses.'  In  the 
fivening  a  gentleman  played  sonatis  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  I  sung,  with  (apparently) 
but  little  echo  in  the  hearts  of  my  audience. 
Got  back  with  Corry  to  Crampton's  at 
twelve,  and  eat  oysters  and  drunk  brandy- 
and-water  till  two.  Slept  at  Crampton's." 
— VoL  V.  p.  30. 

The  new  year  finds  him  in  Dublin. 
Among  the  ways  and  means  of  chari- 
table institutions,  onelis,  seizing  on  any 
man  of  note  to  collect  at  charity  ser- 
mons. Moore  did  not  escape  this 
trouble.  When  leaving  the  chapel,  he 
was  nearly  knocked  down  by  a  man, 
''  asking  me,  at  the  same  time,  which 
way  is  he  (meaning  myself)  gone?" 
He  dined  at  bis  mother's,  and  was 
told  there  of  a  priest  "  who,  wishing 
to  raise  some  money  for  the  repairs  of 
the  chapel,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  buy- 
ing  a  copy  of  'Lalla  Kookh,'  and 
having  it  raffled  for  at  half-a-crown  a- 
piece ;  by  which  means,  it  seems,  he 
collected  the  sum  he  wanted." 

At  the  several  parties  at  which 
Moore  was,  his  own  singing — recita- 


tion, it  should  rather  be  called— was 
one  of  the  great  charms.  '*  The  Song 
of  the  Olden  Time"  was  one  which  he 
scarce  ever  escaped  singing ;  it  often 
aifected  himself  to  tears  and  fits  of 
sobbing.  Bowles  used  to  say  that  it 
was  equal  to  Shakspeare  for  the  words, 
and  to  Purccll  for  the  music.  It  is 
one  of  great  beauty.  Moore,  speaking 
of  it,  says — "  In  this  song,  which  is 
one  of  the  many  set  to  music  by  my- 
self, the  occasional  lawlessness  of  the 
metre  arises,  I  need  hardly  say,  from 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  air :" — 

*'  There's  a  song  of  the  olden  time, 

Falling  sad  o'er  the  ear, 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime 

Which  in  youth  we  loved  to  hear. 
And  even  amidst  the  grand  and  gay. 

When  music  tries  her  gentlest  art, 
I  never  hear  so  sweet  a  lay. 

Or  one  that  hangs  so  round  my  heart, 
As  that  song  of  the  olden  time. 

Falling  sad  o'er  the  ear. 
Like  the  dream  of  some  village  chime 

Which  in  youth  we  loved  to  hear. 

"  And  when  all  of  this  life  is  gone, 

E'en  the  hope  ling'ring  now, 
Like  the  last  of  the  leaves  left  on 

Autumn's  sere  and  faded  bough, — 
'Twill  seem  as  still  those  friends  were  near, 

Who  loved  me  in  youth's  early  day. 
If  in  that  parting  hour  I  hear 

The  same  sweet  notes,  and  die  away, 
To  that  song  of  the  olden  time, 

Breath'd,  like  Hope's  farewdl  strain, 
To  say  in  some  brighter  clime 

Life  and  youth  will  shine  again  1'* 

In  the  middle  of  January,  18'i6,  we 
find  Moore  returned  to  his  cottage, 

and  at  work  on  his  Egyptian  story 

that  which,  afler  many  changes,  at 
last  appeared  as  "The  Epicurean." 
Repeated  dinnerings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  seem  to  have  done  no  mis- 
chief to  the  progress  of  the  Egyptian 
story,  and  which  supplied  most  of  the 
subjects,  and  fully  one- half  of  the 
jokes,  which,  old  and  new,  Moore,  like 
a  good  householder,  made  the  most  of^ 
worked  into  his  prose  diary,  and,  when 
the  rhyming  fit  was  on  him,  wove  into 
rhyme,  and  sent  to  his  friend  Barnes, 
of  the  Times,  from  whom,  in  return, 
he  was  paid  in  lavish  praise,  and  in 
what  was  of  more  value  than  Barnes's 

f  raise  could  at  any  time  have  been, 
t  is  a  curious  thing  enough  to  think 
of  the  varied  application  of  Moore's 
talents — how  at  almost  the  same  mo- 
ment he  was  able   to  do  things  so 
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different  in  kind  as  we  find  this  daily 
record  exhibits  him  as  effecting.  In  the 
entry  of  10th  and  llth  of  February, 
we  find  this  statement — *'  Wrote  two 
things  for  Power — *'  Hark  1  I  hear  a 
Spirit  Sinor,"  and  "The  Evening  Gun," 
also  a  squib  about  the  "  Sinking  Fund 
forthe  riWs." 

A  gift  of  all  Scott*s  works,  the  joint 
present  of  himself  and  Constable,  is 
recorded.  Then  comes  the  mention 
of  Constable's  bankruptcy.  Moore 
expresses  strongly  his  sympathy  with 
Scott — **  For  poor  devils  like  me,  who 
have  never  known  better,  to  fag  and 
to  be  pinched  for  means,  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  second  nature ;  but  for  Scott, 
whom  I  saw  living  in  such  luxurious 
comfort,  and  dispensing  such  cordial 
hospitality,  to  be  thus  suddenly  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  working  his 
way,  is  too  bad,  and  I  grieve  for  him 
from  my  heart." 

Moore  had  not  as  yet  become  a 
regular  contributor  to  tne  Times,  but 
the  lasso  was  soon  thrown  over  him. 
"  In  return  for  his  golden  notes,  they 
had  nothing  but  thanks  and  Thread, 
needle -street  rags  to  oiFor."  This 
accompanied  a  lodgment  to  his  credit 
of  £100,  and  was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  squibs  of  Moore's,  for  which 
he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £400  a- 
year ;  and  one  or  two  articles  for  the 
JSdinhurgh  Review  are  mentioned,  for 
which  he  was  largely  paid.  This  latter 
engagement  he  describes,  however,  as 
interfering  with  more  profitable  work. 
His  "Travels  of  Captain  Rock,  jun., 
in  Search  of  a  Religion,"  were  now 
projected,  tliough  not  written  for  some 
years  after.  Amusing  as  his  satirical 
verses  were,  it  is  probable  that  they 
rather  injured  his  mind.  He  says  that 
his  jokes  for  the  Times  drew  him  off 
too  much  from  his  other  tasks.  *  'Every 
newspaper  I  read  starts  a  crowd  of 
whimsical  thoughts  and  jokes,  which, 
till  I  lay  some  of  them  with  my  pen, 
haunt  and  tease  me  as  the  little  devils 
did  St.  Anthony."  The  mischief  of 
such  things  is  not  alone  their  occupy, 
ing  good  time,  which  might  be  better 
spent,  but  the  habit  of  looking  at  ob- 
jects  only  in  such  ludicrous  aspects  as 
they  may  be  made  to  assume,  inter- 
feres witii  all  serious  examination  of 
them ;  and  even  with  reference  to  lan- 
gua^  alone,  it  will  soon  become  im. 
possible  for  a  writer,  who  habituates 
nimsclf  to  the  use  of  words  and  forms 
of  ezpressioa  in  connexion  with  ludi- 


crous imagery,  to  find  them  willingly 
obey  him  when  he  would  employ  them 
for  other  purposes.  The  satirist's 
vocabulary  will  soon  become  a  narrow 
and  insufficient  one — all  that  is  fitted 
for  better  having  become  degraded  by 
this  abuse  of  his  resources.  .  To  this 
cause,  more  than  to  any  decay  of  his 
general  powers,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  the  inferiority  of  all  Moore's 
later  poetry.  Even  in  his  songs,  where 
an  elevated  tone  of  feeling  had  need 
only  to  be  preserved  for  a  few  stanzas, 
we  find  him  unequal  to  his  former  self, 
and  good  only  when  he  echoes  or  re- 
peats the  language  and  the  feeling  of 
some  of  his  earlier  poems.  On  this 
account  we  read  with  regret  the  praises 
of  these  political  poems :  exceedingly 
amusing,  and  above  all  praise,  in  their 
own  way,  they  are. 

April  22.«.In  talking  of  phrenology^ 
Colonel  Napier  said — 

"  That  the  Dake  of  Wellington  has  not 
the  organ  of  courage,  but  has  that  of  forti- 
tude or  resolution  very  strongly.  Tlie  Duke 
owned  himself  that  this  corresponded  to  his 
character.  I  mentioned  having  heard  that 
the  only  time  the  Duke  was  hit,  which  was 
by  a  spent  ball,  the  blow  affected  him  very 
much  and  made  him  very  sick.  Napier 
said  he  himself  was  by  at  the  time,  but  the 
blow  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  that  instant 
8ickne:S8  1^  a  very  frequent  effect  of  such  a 
wound.  I  said  it  was  rather  against  phre- 
nology that  /  should  not  have  the  organ  of 
music,  as  if  there  was  any  feehng  more 
strong  than  another  that  I  had,  it  was  that 
for  music.  He  agreed  I  had  but  little  of  it. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  appears,  has  it 
very  strong,  and  this  is  so  far  borne  out 
(Napier  says)  that  he  is  a  pasnonate  lover 
of  music  Walter  Scott,  it  seems,  has  not 
the  poetic  organ,  and  Napier  appeared  to 
think  he  had  no  right  to  it.  Wordswortli, 
he  says,  has  it  strongly." — ^Yol.Y.  pp.  67,  58. 

May\S,\S2Q Dined  at  A.  Baring's. 

Company,  Agar  Ellis  and  Lady  Geor- 
giana,  Lord  Lothian,  &c.  &c.  Some 
anecdotes  of  Grattan : — 

<*  On  the  night  when  it  was  probable  the 
Catholic  question  would  be  carried,  he  said, 
*  What  shall  we  do  ?  we'll  get  very  drank.* 
Ellis  described  him,  on  one  nv;ht  when  he 
spoke,  as  dragging  in  with  him  a  large  bag, 
which  contained,  in  the  first  place,  heaps  of 
petitions  on  the  subject,  then  quantities  of 
oranges,  and  a  bottle  full  of  water,  wluch 
he  drank  during  his  speech.  Wilberforoe 
was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  eating  and 
drinkmg  in  his  place  in  the  Hooae.*' — YdL 
V.  p.  66. 
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At  dinner  at  Rogers's  (May  17). 
Some  anecdotes  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington : — 

"  Some  anecdotes  to-day  at  dinner  of  the 
Dake  of  Wellington :  battle  of  Toulouse  the 
most  remarkable  of  any.  The  movement  by 
which  he  won  it  determined  on  in  conse- 
quence of  his  trying  by  chance  a  glass  that 
was  recommended  to  him,  and,  in  looking 
at  Soult,  seeing  some  motions  of  his  hand 
which  showed  in  what  direction  he  was 
about  to  act'' — Vol.  V.  p.  68. 

There  is  too  much  of  Moore's  money 
matters  in  these  journals.  He  was  at 
all  times  earning  a  great  deal^  but 
was  a  poor  man^  and  compelled  to  an- 
ticipate his  earnings.  From  the  Powers 
he  had  an  annuity,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  of  £500  a-year,  for  the  copy- 
right of  his  songs,  and  this  produced 
frequent  bills  upon  them,  which  were 
discounted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Longmans,  the  publishers  of  most  of 
his  works.  The  Byron  affair,  in  the 
various  aspects  it  assumed,  led  to  a 
number  of  money  dealings,  which  we 
do  not  profess  to  understand,  or  to  be 
enabled  to  disentangle.  It  appears^ 
too,  that  bis  muse  flirted  with  more 
than  one  of  the  newspaper  tribe ;  and 
this,  on  one  occasion,  led  him  into  a 
scrape,  from  which  he  was  released  by 
another  expedient.  A  suifi  of  four 
hundred  pounds  was  required  by  him. 
This  was  the  annual  price,  it  would 
seem,  at  which  bis  favours  to  the 
newspapers  were  sold,  and  he  unluckily 
mentioned  to  both  his  purpose  of 
getting  the  supply  he  wanted,  by  ob- 
taining from  either  this  sum  in  ad- 
vance. Barnes  and  Black — the  Times 
and  the  CAromc/e  —  were  at  daggers 
drawn  with  each  other ;  each  was  ready 
to  oblige  Moore,  but  he  could  not  deal 
with  one  without  ofiendiug  the  other— 

•*  How  happy  coald  he  be  with  either. 
Were  the  other  dear  charmer  away." 

In  this  difficulty  he  shrunk  from  the 
negotiation  with  either,  and  got  the 
money  in  a  different  way.  He  wrote 
to  the  manager  of  Coven t  Garden 
Theatre,  asking  him  for  £400,  as  the 
price  of  a  play,  to  be  given  to  him 
within  the  next  twelve  months.  Moore 
being  allowed  to  cancel  the  bargain  at 
any  time  within  the  twelve  months, 
should  he  choose  to  repay  the  money 
with  interest.  Moore  made  some  un- 
successful efforts  to  write  a  play,  but 
the  matter  ended,  as  might  be  antici- 


pated, from  his  numerous  literary  en* 
gagements,  in  the  money  being  repaid 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  are  disposed  to  quote  one  or  two 
of  the  little  poems  that,  about  this  time, 
Moore  sent  to  the  Times : — 

"  What  a  lucky  turn-up ! — ^just  as  Eld — n*8 
withdrawing, 
To  find  thus  a  gentleman,  froz'n  in  the  year 
Sixteen  hundred  and  sixty,  who  only  wants 
thawing, 
To  serve  for  our  times  quite  as  well  as 
the  Peer ; — 

"  To  bring  thus  to  light,  not  the  Wisdom 
alone 
Of  our  Ancestors,  such  as  'tis  found  on 
our  shelves. 
But  in  perfect  condition,   full-wigg'd  and 
full-grown. 
To  shovel  up  one  of  those  wise  bucks 
themselves  I 

"  Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth,  and  send  him 
safe  home — 
Let  him  learn  nothing  useful  or  new  on 
the  way ; 
W^ith  his  wisdom  kept  snug  from  the  light 
let  him  come, 
And  our  Tories  will  hail  him  with  '  Hear!* 
and  *  Hurra !' 

**  What  a  God-send  to  them  ! — a  good,  ob- 
solete man. 
Who  has  never  of  Locke  or  Voltaire  been 
a  reader ; — 
Oh  thaw  Mr.  Dodsworth  as  fast  as  you  can. 
And  the  L — nsd — les  and  II — rtf — rds 
shall  choose  him  for  leader. 

"  Yes,  Sleeper  of  Ages,  thou  shaU  be  their 
chosen ; 
And  deeply  with  thee  will  they  sorrow, 
good  men. 
To  think  that  all  Europe  has,  since  thou 
wort  frozen. 
So  alter'd,  thou  liardly  wilt  know  it  again. 

"  And  Eld — n  will  weep  o*er  each  sad  inno- 
vation 
Such  oceans  of  tears,  thou  wilt  fancy  that 
he 
Has  been  also  laid  up  in  a  long  congelation, 
And  is  only  now  thawing,  dear  Boger, 
like  thee.** 


"  God  preser^'e  us !  —  there's  nothing  now 
safe  from  assault ; — 
Thrones  toppUng  around,  churches  brought 
to  the  hammer ; 
And  accounts  have  just  reach'd  us  that  one 
Mr.  Gait 
Has  declared  open  war  against  English 
and  Granmiar ! 
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^  He  bad  long  been  suspected  of  some  siidi 
design. 
And,   tlie  better  his  wicked  intents  to 
arrive  at. 
Had  lately  'mong  C — lb — n*8  troops  of  the 
line 
(The  penny-a-line  men)  enlisted  as  pri- 
vate. 

*'  There  school'd,  with  a  rabble  of  words  at 
command, 
Scotch,  English,  and  slang,  in  promiscuous 
aUuiucp, 
He,  at  length,  against  Syntax  has  taken 
his  stand, 
And  sets  all  the  Nine  Parts  of  Speech  at 
defiance. 

"  Next  advices,  no  doubt,  further  facts  will 
atlbrd; 
In  the  meantime  the  danger  most  immi- 
nent growp, 
He  has  taken  the  Life  of  one  eminent  Lord, 
Au<l  wliom  he'll  next  murder  the  Lord 
only  knows. 

Wedn€$H-iy  Eetnimg, 
"  Since  our  last,  matters,  luckily,  look  more 
serene ; 
Tko*  the  rebel,  His  stated,  to  aid  his  de- 
fection, 
Has  seized  a  great  Powder — no  Puff  Maga- 
zine, 
And  th*  explosions  are  dreadful  in  every 
direction. 

"  What  his   meaning    exactly  is,    nobody 
knows. 
As  he  talks  (in  a  strain  of  intense  bother- 
ation) 
Of  Ivrical  *  ichor,'  *  gelatinous'  prose. 

And  a  mixture  call'd  amber  immortalis- 
ation. 

**  A'iwr,  he  raves  of  a  bard  he  once  happen*d 
to  meet, 
Seated  high  *  among  rattlings,'  and  churn- 
ing a  sonnet ; 
JVow,  talks  of  a  mystery,  wrapp'd  in  a  sheet, 
With  a  halo  (by  way  of  a  nightcap)  upon 
ft! 

**  We  shudder  in  tracing  these  terrible  lines; 
Something  bad  they  must  mean,  tho*  we 
can't  make  it  out ; 
For,  whate'er  may  be  guessed  of  Gait's  secret 
designs, 
That  they're  all  ^nii-English  no  Christian 
can  doubt." 

From  the  entry  of  July  19,  we  ex- 
tract the  following : — 

*•  Story  of  an  EntHishman  giving  a  carte 
of  a  restaurateur  (which  he  hp|)ened  to  liave 
in  his  |KH:kct)  instead  of  his  passport,  aud 


tli6  ^m^arme  mtSkaooAf  raidfaig  it  and 
look^g  at  him,  *  TeU  de  sooii ;  jMstf  lie 
cochon ;  qa  ntffil,  Mondeur,  litA  vom,*  A 
French  bookseller  told  Benson,  speaking  of 
two  books  that  be  had  in  bit  hand,  *  This  is 
bound  in  matton,  sir,  and  this  in  rmV  ** — 
VoL  V.  p.  91. 

From  the  entry  of  September  1 1, 
the  following  :— 

"llth.  Walked  over  to  Bowood,  and 
fixed  with  Lord  L.  to  be  with  him  at 
eleven  on  Wednesday  morning  (13th).  Met 
Napier  on  my  way  back,  and  ho  walked 
with  me.  On  my  mentioning  the  courtesy 
of  manner  for  whkh  the  Indian  savages  are 
remarkable,  said  that  that  seemed  to  bear 
out  the  theoTy  of  Dr.  Davis  (I  think)  in  hia 
*  Celtic  Researches ;'  naniely,  that  the  peo- 
ple we  call  barbarous  and  savage  are  the 
worn-out  remains  of  civilised  nations.  This 
supposition,  when  we  consider  the  countless 
empires  that  have  existed  in  the  world,  not 
altogether  improbable;  but  it  is  going  too 
far  to  suppose  that  the  poliiihed  manners  of 
such  effete  nations  would  survive  the  rest  of 
then-  civilisation.''.-yoL  V.  pp.  104,  106. 

We  find  him  at  Gloncetter  soon 
after  with  Lord  Lansdowno^  at  a 
music  meeting.  After  some  account 
of  the  pieces  selected,  he  mentions 
that  part  of  the  next  day  was  occupied 
in  a  visit  to  see  the  prison  and  pin 
manufactory  ;— 

"  Lord  L.  mentioned  the  circumstanoe  of 
Yansittart  going  to  see  the  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiary, on  a  day,  as  it  happened,  when  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  long  discontented 
with  their  bread,  meant  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  governor  by  shying  their  loavca  at 
him.  Poor  Van,  having  been  recommended 
to  sit  down  in  the  governor's  chair,  as  the 
best  place  to  see  the  prison  from,  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  a  shower  of  these  loaves 
from  all  quarters  flew  aboat  his  ears,  and 
almost  annihilated  him." — YoL  Y.  pp.  lOfi, 
107. 

An  author  by  profession  is  likely  to 
learn  something  of  the  books  by  which 
most  is  made.  For  Mrs.  RundelPs 
"  Cookery,"  £2,000  were  giron;  and 
for  many  ^ears  Murray  had,  in  1826^ 
been  making  seren  or  eight  hundred 
a-year  of  it. 

October  brought  Soott  to  London 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  to  consult,  as  he 
siiid,  some  documents  there,  with  re- 
spect to  his  "Life  of  Napoleon,**  which, 
however,  was,  for  the  most  part,  al- 
ready printed.  On  the  22nd,  Moore 
found  a  note  firom  Soott,  begging  of 
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him  to  dine  tbat  day  at  Mrs.  Lock- 
bart*s  (Scott's  daughter)  if  possible. 
Moore  dined  that  day  at  Rogers's : 

"  Dined  at  Rogers's  :  company,  Newton, 
Luttrell  and  hLi  son,  and  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. L.  mentioned  some  rich  city  heiress 
who,  whenever  any  man  made  proposals  of 
marriage  to  her,  immediately  sent  for  a 
Bow-street  officer.  Went  to  Scott^s  in  the 
evening.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  having  begged 
me  to  mention  that  he  was  within  call,  did 
ao,  and  a  note  was  immediately  written  to 
him,  by  Lcckhart,  to  ask  him.  Scott  men- 
tioned the  contrast  in  the  behaviour  of  two 
criminals,  whom  he  had  himself  seen :  the 
one  a  woman,  who  had  poisoned  her  husband 
in  some  drink,  which  she  gave  him  while  he 
was  ill ;  the  man  not  having  the  least  sus- 
picion, but  leaning  his  head  on  her  lap, 
while  she  still  mixed  more  poison  in  the 
drink,  as  he  became  thm$ty  and  asked  for  it. 
The  other  a  man,  who  had  made  a  bargain 
to  sell  a  tubject  (a  young  child)  to  a  sur- 
geon ;  bis  bringing  it  at  night  in  a  bag ;  the 
surgeon^s  surprise  at  hearing  it  cry  out ;  the 
man  then  saying,  *  Oh,  you  wanted  it  dead, 
did  you?'  and  stepping  behind  a  tree  and 
killing  it.  The  woman  (who  was  brought 
up  to  judgment  with  a  child  at  her  breast) 
stood  with  the  utmost  calmness  to  bear  tier 
sentence ;  while  the  man,  on  the  contrary, 
yelled  out,  and  showed  the  most  disgusting 
cowardice.  Scott  added,  that  this  8uggei«ted 
to  him  the  scene  in  *  Murmion.'  Sat  down 
to  a  hut  supper,  of  which  Scott  partook,  and 
drank  bottled  porter  ;  both  myself  and  Sir 
T.  Lawrence  following  his  example;  then 
came  the  hot  water  and  whiskey,  in  which 
we  all  joined  also.  This  seems  to  be  Scotfs 
habitual  practice.  Uo  spoke  a  good  deal 
about  Coleriilge  and  Hogg,  and  recited,  or 
rather  tried  to  recite,  some  verses  of  the 
Litter;  but  his  memory  appeared  to  me 
more  wandering  and  imperfect  than  formerly. 

"  23rd.— Breakfasted  at  Scott's ;  Rogers 
there,  and  another  person,  whose  name  I 
did  not  make  out.  Talking  of  practical 
jokes,  Rc^ers's  story  of  somebody  who,  when 
tipsy,  was  first  rolled  in  currant  jelly,  and 
then  covered  with  feathers ;  his  exclaiming, 
when  he  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass,  *A 
bird,  by  Jove  !'  Scott's  story  of  the  man 
whom  they  persuaded  that  the  place  he  was 
walking  in  was  very  full  of  adders ;  his  fan- 
cying he  felt  an  adder  in  his  foot,  and 
striking  his  foot  violently  with  his  stick,  in 
order  to  kill  it ;  h  aring  a  hiss  from  out  the 
boot,  and  then  (as  Scott  said)  'pelting 
away  *  at  it  again  with  his  stick  '  Ah,  now 
he  is  silent,  I  think  I  have  done  for  him  ;* 
then  taking  off  his  boot,  and  finding  that  it 
was  his  watch  which  had  slippetl  down  there, 
and  which  he  had  been  thus  hammering 
away  at,  the  hiss  having  been  the  sound  of 
the  spring  breaking.  Scott's  acting  of  this 
story  admirable."— Vol  V.  pp.  120,  121. 


Moore  for  a  moment  thought  of  ac- 
companying Scott  to  Paris  ;  but  the 
purpose  was  changed  just  as  Mrs. 
Moore  had  given  her  consent.  The 
entry  of  the  28th  of  October  mentions 
his  dining  with  Croker : — 

"  Company  at  Croker's,  besides  the  Lock- 
harts  and  myself.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Locker.  Some  talk  of  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  with  kings.  Story  of  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  King  of  Naples,  who  fearing 
that  he  should  forget  the  speech  he  was  to 
deliver,  had  it  written  out  in  bis  hat,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  made  his  bow  to  the  King, 
and  directed  his  eyes  to  the  hat,  then  his 
Majesty  said,  *  Couvrez-vous,  M.  V Am  basso- 
deur "  (which,  it  appears,  is  the  etiquette  or 
privilege  of  ambassadors),  and  the  poor 
diplomatist  was  thus  deprived  of  his  speech. 
A  circumstance  illustrative  of  this  mentioned 
by  Bassompiere,  of  his  walking  in  the  gal- 
lery with  Charles  L,  with  his  hat,  of  course, 
on,  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 
familiar  way  joined  them  ;  upon  which 
Bassompiere,  considering  his  royal  audience 
terminated  by  this  interruption,  took  off  his 
bat.  Bassompii^re  mentions  that  the  Duke 
was  silly  enough  to  suppose  that  he  took  off 
his  hat  to  him,  and  rallied  him  on  his  for- 
mality ;  a  mistake  under  which  Bassompiere 
thou^'ht  it  was  politic  still  to  leave  him." — 
VoL  V.  pp.  128,  129. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the 
Forget-me-not  fever  raged  severely, 
and  Moore  was  offered  in  one  case  five 
hundred,  in  another  a  thousand  a- year 
to  edit  some  glittering  trifle  of  the 

kind,     lie  wisely  refused his  hands 

being  full  of  other  work.  The  Christ- 
mas holidays  and  the  opening  of  the 
next  year,  were  passed  chiefly  at  home, 
or  with  the  Lansdownes  ;  and  the  en- 
tries in  his  log-book  do  not  tell  of  any 
peculiar  difficulties.  There  are  occa- 
sional statements  of  the  ever- varying 
position  in  which  he  stood  with  respect 
to  the  projected  *'  Life  of  Byron,"  and 
some  expressions  of  impatient  anxiety, 
lest  the  business  should  be  transferred 
to  other  hands.  A  good  deal  of  dead 
matter  is  here  preserved  about  such 
reviews  of  his  **  Life  of  Sheridan  **  as 
were  from  time  to  time  appearing,  and 
a  little  more  of  the  secrets  of  the  book 
trade  are  told  than  it  can  be  for  the 
good  either  of  authors  or  publishers 
should  be  generally  known.  If  his- 
tory cannot  be  true,  as  a  great  states- 
man has  said,  even  less  is  it  possible 
tbat  biography  should ;  and  it  scarce- 
ly does,  when  the  author  of  such  a 
book  as'  the  **Life  of  Byron,"  or  of 
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Moore>  however,  mighihave  learned 
from  this  other  lessons*  than  those 
against  phrenology.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  he  did,  for  his  prose  style  in 
his  **  life  of  B}Ton,"  is  essentially 
different  from  that  in  the  ''Life  of 
Sheridan,"  and  is,  in  all  respects, 
better. 

Moore  had  now  and  then  to  feel  an 
annoyance  from  which  every  man  con- 
nected with  literature  must  at  times 
suffer — the  imputation  to  him  of  writ- 
ings which  he  may  not  ever  even  have 
heard  of.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  most  becoming  course  in  such 
a  case  would  be,  whatever  might  bo 
the  inconvenience,  to  allow  such  report 
to  remain  uncontradicted,  allowing 
time  and  accident  to  correct  the  mis- 
take,  however  vexatious,  and  to  rest 
for  vindication  upon  one's  general 
character.  Moore,  however,  was  of 
too  sensitive  a  nature  for  this ;  and 
some  verses,  attacking  Feel,  having 
appeared  in  the  Times,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Crokw  to  tell  Peel  that  the 
verses  were  not  his.  Peel's  reply  was, 
as  mi^ht  be  expected,  courteous  and 
complimentary  to  Moore. 

For  so  great  a  diner-out  as  ]V:[oore« 
we  have  less  of  his  tailor  than  might 
be  expected.  We  find  him,  however^ 
in  town  early  in  Jtme,  and  then  comes 
the  important  entry— 

"  Went  to  Power's  aboot  a  coat  I  had 
ordere.l,  having  none  fit  to  appear  in :  found 
it  dreadful,  and  went  to  Nugee's,  the  taQor, 
who  engaged  to  make  me  another  imme- 
diately. 

"  8th Waked  at  five   o'clock  by  the 

dreadful  noise  of  the  workmen  polling  down 
some  houses  opposite.  Nugee  called  with 
the  first  iketch  of  my  coat  to  try  it  on :  said 
he  would  dress  me  better  than  e>'er  I  was 
drcsscil  in  my  life :  *  There's  not  much  of 
you,  sir,'  he  said,  *  and  therefore  my  object 
must  be  to  make  the  most  I  can  of  you.* 
Quite  a  jewel  of  a  man  tliis  Kugee :  have 
gone  to  him  in  consequence  of  my  former 
tailor  being  a  bankrupt." — VoL  V.  p.  167. 


The  publication  of  the  ''Epicu- 
rean," tne  conversation  and  letters  of 
his  friends  about  it,  are  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  entries  for  a  few  weeks. 

From  an  entry  of  September  12,  wo 
transcribe  the  following  :*- 

*'  At  some  coll<^  dinner,  where,  in  giving 
toasts,  the  name  was  spoken  from  one  cmi 
of  tlie  table,  and  a  quotation  applicable  to  it 
was  to  bo  supplied  from  the  other,  on  the 
yiamc  of  Gilbert  Wokoliold  being  given  out, 
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Porson,  who  hated  him,  roared  forth,  *  What's 
Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hecuba?*  Said 
one  night,  when  he  was  very  drunk,  to  Dodd, 
who  was  pressing  him  hard  in  an  argument, 

*  Jemmj  Dodd,  I  always  despis^  you  when 
sober,  and  Fll  be  damned  if  I'll  argue  with 

you  now  that  Vm  drunk.' 

Bowles's  lecture  to  his  curate,  on  his  use  of 
hard  words  in  preaching,  very  amusing. 
Summoniag  up  all  bis  servants  before  the 
curate,  to  ask  them,  one  by  one,  whether 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  the   word 

*  final'      First  the   cook ;   then,    Thomas. 

*  Do  you,  Thomas,  know  what  'final'  means?' 

*  No,  sir.'    Then  turning  to  the  curate,  *  You 

see  now,'  &c.,  &c Boswell 

asking  him  about  some  passage  in  Pope, 

*  What  does  he  mean  by  it  ?'  *  I  don't  know, 
sir ;  1  suppose  he  meant  to  vex  some  one.' 
Boswell  complaining  of  the  noise  of  the 
company,  the  day  before,  making  his  head 
ache.  *■  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  the  noise  that 
made  your  head  ache,  it  was  the  sense  we 
put  into  it.'  *  Has  sense  that  efiect  on  the 
head  T  *  Yes,  sir,  on  heads  not  used  to  it.' 
Boswell  mentions  Johnson  saying  to  him 
one  night  when  they  were  sleeping  in  the 
same  rcom  and  conversing,  'if  you  don't 
stop  talking,  sir,  I  will  get  up  and  tie  yon 
to  the  bedpost'  '  I  mention  this  (adds 
Boswell)  to  show  the  faculty  he  had  of 
placing  his  adversary  in  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion.' ....  Lord  Dudley,  it  is  well 
known,  has  a  trick  of  rehearsing  over  to 
himself,  in  an  under  tone,  the  good  things 
he  is  about  to  debiter  to  the  company,  so 
that  the  person  who  sits  next  to  him  has 
generally  the  advantage  of  his  wit  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  other 
day,  liaving  a  number  of  the  foreign  ministers 
and  their  wives  to  dine  with  him,  he  was 
debating  with  himself  whether  he  ought  not 
to  follow  the  continental  fashion  of  leaving 
the  room  with  the  ladies  after  dinner.  Hav- 
ing settled  the  matter  he  muttered  forth  in 
his  usual  soliloquising  tone,  'I  think  we 
must  ffo  out  all  together.'    *  Good  God  !  you 

don't  sav  so !'  exclaimed  Ladv  ,  who 

was  sitting  next  to  him,  and  who  is  well 
known  to  be  the  most  anxious  and  sensitive 
of  the  Lady  Whigs  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  Ministry  in  power. 

*  Going  out  all  together'  might  well  alarm 
her.  [A  man  once  (not  very  remarkable 
for  agreeableness)  proposed  to  walk  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Travellers' 
Club  with  Lord  Dudley,  who  discussing  the 
proposal  mentally  (as  he  thought)  with 
himself,  said  audibly,  '  I  don't  think  it  will 
bore  me  very  much  to  let  him  walk  with  nie 
that  distance.']  On  another  occasion,  when 
he  gave  somebody  a  seat  in  his  carriage  from 
some  country  house,  he  was  overheard  by 
his  companion,  after  a  fit  of  thought  and 
silence,  saying  to  himself,  '  Now,  shall  I  ask 
this  man  to  dine  with  me  when  we  arrive  in 
town  ?'  It  is  said  that  the  fellow-traveller, 
not  pretending  to  hear  him,  muttered  out  in 
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the  same  sort  of  tone,  *  Now,  if  Lord  Dudley 
should  ask  me  to  duiner,  shall  I  accept  his 
invitation  ?'"— Vol.  V.,  pp.  204-287. 

The  Times  appears  to  have  begun 
to  feel  Moore's  squibs  were  too  many 
or  too  dear.  Instead  of  £400  a-year, 
which  they  had  been  paying,  they 
offer  him  £200  for  half  the  number. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  rolled  on 

Eleasantly  enough,  and  the  Christmas 
olidays  found  him  pretty  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  year  before. 
During  the  interval,  there  had  been 
causes  for  congratulation  and  condo- 
lence with  Lord  Lansdowne  on  minis- 
terial changes,  and  in  Moore*s  journal 
speculations  enough  on  the  greater 
comfort  there  is  to  men  in  opposition 
speaking  of  the  misgovernment,  than 
in  any  effort  to  do  better  when  they 
come  into  power.  AVe  omit  all  re- 
ference to  such  matters,  as  they  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
book.  It  would  appear  that  the  diary 
contained  little  on  such  subjects  that 
is  of  any  peculiar  interest ;  or,  if  there 
even  had  been  any  such  matter,  that 
it  has  been  omitted.  This  last  sup- 
position is,  however,  unlikely,  as  as- 
terisks oflen  indicate  where  omissions 
occur;  and  we  may  presume,  there- 
fore, that  where  they  do  not  occur, 
nothing  has  been  omitted. 

January  15,  1828. — A  visit  to  Bath 
is  recorded,  and  a  dinner  party.  The 
next  day  gives  a  dismal  record  of  the 
fate  of  presentation  copies.  Moore 
ought  to  have  burned  the  books  rather 
than  sold  them ;  but,  no  doubt,  the 
lumber  should  have  been  got  rid  of  in 
some  way,  or  how  would  he  have  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  little  cottage  ? 

*'  16th. — Desperate  day.  Called  on  a  se- 
cond-hand bookseller,  with  whom  Bessy  has 
some  negotiation  for  exchange  of  wares,  being 
about  to  barter  some  bran-new  poetry  which 
I  have  given  her  (all  presentation  copies, 
and  most  of  them,  alas !  uncut)  for  some 
second-hand  literature  of  a  better  quality. 
Fancied  myself  unknown,  but  was  wofully 
undeceived  when  the  poor  man  asked  me, 
with  much  humility,  to  hear  and  pass  sen- 
tence on  a  singing  daughter  he  had  got,  and 
on  whom  he  had  laid  out  much  more  money 
than  he  could  well  afford,  to  accomplish  her 
for  a  public  performer.  Took  me  up  to  a 
small  wretched  room,  where  in  two  seconds 
the  young  lady  was  at  the  pianoforte. 
Praised  her  playing,  which  I  could  with  a 
clear  conscience." — Vol.  V.,  p.  245. 

We  have  the  record  of  a  ^isit  to 
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Newstead  Abbey,  which  contains  little 
that  is  not  woven  into  his  **  Life  of 
Byron.'*  An  account  of  some  half- 
dozon  dinner  parties.  From  the  entry 
of  Jan.  26,  we  transcribe  the  following 
sentence : — 

''  Forgot  to  mention  that  Montgomen'  the 
poet  was  asked  to  come    (from  Sheffield) 

yesterday  to  dinner,  with  a  Dr. ,  who 

dined  here,  bnt  refused,  from  rather  an  over- 
delicatc  scruple  with  respect  to  me.  It  ap- 
pears he  once  wrote  a  very  violent  attack 
either  on  myself  or  my  poetry,  which,  though 
he  is  quite  sure  I  knew  nothing  about  it  (as 
is  really  the  case),  makes  him  A'cl  not  alto- 
gether ju.ttified  in  meeting  me  till  I  am  ap- 
prised of  the  circun^Htance.  Anxious  as  I 
had  been  before  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
this,  m  course,  increased  my  desire,  and  we 
were  in  groat  hopes,  from  the  messages  sent, 
that  he  >YOuld  have  come  to-day,  but  he  did 
not.  It  seems  he  writes  all  those  imaj^inativo 
(and,  some  of  th.Mn,  beautiful)  things  of  his 
in  one  of  the  closest  and  dirtiest  alleys  in  all 
dirty  ShetHcld.  Has  lately,  they  8.iy,  issued 
some  rather  absurd  speech  or  writing,  in 
which  he  upholds  this  said  Sheffield  as  little 
less  than  the  Athens  of  England.  This  is 
what  it  is  to  be  the  Coryphee  of  a  set  of  pro- 
vincial blues !"— Vol  v.,  p.  253. 

In  February  we  have  Moore  in 
Tendon.  The  negotiations  with  Mur- 
ray about  the  Byron  papers  ended  in 
all  the  "publishable  parts'*  being 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  in  Murray 
giving  him  4,000  guineas  for  the 
*'Life."  At  the  close  of  this  month 
we  find  him  at  home,  and,  by  the  end 
of  March,  he  "  makes  his  fii*st  regular 
start  in  *  Lord  Byron's  Life.*  '* 

The  following  entry  bears  date 
April  1 1  : — 

*'  Conversation  with  Hobhouse  about  Bvron 
after  breakfast ;  liave  taken  some  notes  of  it 
elsewhere.  ...  In  sjHjiking  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  II.  said  thnt  he  had  l»een  told  by 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter's 
that  he  had  never  in  the  course  of  their  long 
intercourse  hcanl  him  give  utterance  to  a 
fiiiglc  gcntMous  «entim(nt.  I  asked  whether 
the  reporter  of  this  fact  was  a  Whig,  as  I 
had  seldom  ni<t  \\\\\\  a  thorough  Whig  {lar- 
tisan  who  did  not  mean  by  *  g«.'ncro>ity  of 
sentiment*  go<Kl  Whig  {Mlitics,  as  if  it  were 
impossible  out  of  that  pale  to  have  a  heart 
worth  thinking  of.  lie  answered  that  his 
reporter  vom  a  Whig,  which  leaves  Scott,  I 
must  own,  exactly  where  he  was  before,  in 
my  esteem.** — VoL  V.,  pp.  275,  270. 

Moore  loses  no  opportunity  of  hard 
hits  against  the  Church.  lie  quotes 
Sydney  Smith  for  the  following : — 


*'  In  talking  of  the  Iriah  Church  and  pro- 
nouncing it  a  nuiitance,  he  said,  *  1  have 
always  compared  it  to  setting  np  butchers* 
shops  in  Hindostao,  where  they  don*fc  eat 
meat :  *  We  don*t  want  this,'  they  saj. 
*  Ay,  ay,  true  enough,  bat  yon  most  tiip- 
port  our  shop:  **— Vol.  V.,  pp.  279,  280. 

May  22 — We  have  this  of  Cooper 
the  novelist : — 

"  Smith  (Sydney)  spoke  of  Cooper,  the 
American  writer,  whom  he  had  been  lately 
visiting.  Cooper*s  touchiness ;  his  indigna- 
tion against  Lord  Nugent  for  having  asked 
him  to  walk  to  some  street  with  him,  and 
on  being  admitted  where  he  went  to  visit, 
leaving  the  republican  to  return  alone ;  his 
rago  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  not 
returning  his  visit,  &c.,  kc  ;  said  that  *  the 
world  should  hear  of  these  things  !*  Sydney 
joking  with  me  as  to  the  way  I  should  pro- 
ceed with  Coo])er,  which  was,  as  he  advised, 
to  call  him  out  the  Arst  thing  I  did,  for,  as 
it  must  comu  to  that,  I  might  as  well  b^n 
with  it Lord  Holland  men- 
tioned, as  curious,  the  constant  opportunities 
Dr^'den  takes,  in  his  *  ViigiV  ^^  abating  the 
Dutch,  and  alluding  to  King  William.  For- 
get his  instances  of  the  former,  bnt  among 
those  of  Uie  latter  were  the  translation  of 
PuUatusve  parens^  which  Dryden  renders 
*■  Ex\ye\  their  parent^  and  uswp  the  throne  ,■* 
and  another  (not  much  to  Uie  purpoee) 
dominumque  potentem  impotuitf  *  Imposing 
foreign  kings  for  foreign  gold.'  .... 
27th.  —  Breakfasted  at  Kogers's,  to  meet 
Cooi)er  the  American :  Littleton  and  La^y 
Sarah,  and  Luttrell,  also  of  the  party. 
Ck>oper  very  agreeable.  Anecdote  of  the 
disputatious  man :  *  Why,  it  is  as  plain  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.*  *  But  I  deny 
thai  too;  for  2  and  2  make  twenty-two.* 
Cooper  said  one  thing  which,  more  from  his 
manner  than  anything  eUe,  produced  a  great 
effect:  mentioning  some  friend  of  his  who 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  Lady  H. 
Stanhope  abroad,  and  who  told  him  of  hit 
having,  on  some  particular  occasion,  sUhxI 
beside  \wt  on  Mount  l^banon,  when  Cooper 
came  to  tiie  word  *  Mount,*  ho  hesitated, 
and,  his  eyes  being  fixed  on  me,  added,  *  I, 
was  going  to  My  Mount  Parnassus,  looking 
at  t/ou:  When  liugcrs,  too,  in  talking  of 
Washingt«)n  Irving 's  *  Columbus,*  ^aiJ,  in 
his  dry  significant  way,  *  It*s  rather  /on^,* 
Cooi>or  turned  round  on  liim,  and  said  8har}dy 
*  1  hat's  a  fftort  criticLnm.'  ....  Met 
D* Israeli  this  morning  at  the  AthensBum : 
he  has  invited  me  to  meet  Southcy  at  dinner 
on  the  Gth ;  but  I  hesitate.  He  siid,  *  Byron 
was  studious  when  a  boy,  but  concealed  it, 
thinking  it  more  dashing  to  appear  an  idle 
fellow.'  In  trying  a  new  coat  on  me  this 
morning,  Xugi'C,  that  pink  of  tailors,  said, 
turning  mc  out  of  his  liands,  *  There's  the 
coat  that  will  immortalise  me.*  Theaooonntt 
of  my  dear  Anastasia  rather  alanning  \  fear 
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that  Bei87  does  not  tell  roe  recUly  how  ill 
she  is. 

*'31st Breakfasted  at  the  Athensam; 

immediately  afterwards  to  meet  Bishop  at 
Power*8 ;  looked  over  with  him  his  arrange- 
ments of  my  volume  of  *  Legends.'  Met 
Lord  Strangiford  ;  walked  out  with  him. 
Met  Jerdan  of  the  ^Literary  Gazette,'  and 
introduced  him  to  Lord  S.  Jerdan  said, 
laughingly,  that  he  would  not  suffer  me  to 
make  free  with  the  first  syllable  of  his  name 
as  I  had  done ;  did  not  know  at  first  what 
he  alluded  to,  till  he  remuided  me  that  in 
writing  to  the  Longmans  about  the  story  be 
had  inserted  of  me  relative  to  the  letters  of 
Captain  Rock,  I  called  his  paper  the  ^  Lie* 
terary  Gazette.'"-— Vol.  V.,  pp.  280-292. 

The  following  entry  is  one  which  we 
can  neither  omit  nor  abridge : — 

"  June  Ist — Breakfasted  with  Rogers,  the 
Wordsworths,  and  Luttrell.  A  quatrain 
quoted  by  Wordsworth  about  the  Shelleys : — 

*  *TwM  not  my  yrinh 
To  be  Sir  BjMhe, 
But  'twas  the  whim 
Of  mj  ton  Tim.' 

All  assailed  me  about  some  American  lady, 
Miss  Douglas,  who,  it  seemed,  was  dying  to 
see  me,  and  had  called  once  or  twice  at  my 
lodgings  with  Sydney  Smith,  Agreed  to 
send  for  her,  and  she  came,  carr^'ing  in  her 
hand  a  little  well-printed  edition  of  my  Me- 
lodies and  Sacred  Songs.  Told  me  a  long 
story  about  it ;  that  it  was  a  clergyman 
made  her  a  present  of  it,  &c.  Mentioned 
also  a  beautiful  friend  of  hers,  who  had  been 
*  very  jjay,*  and  a  great  admirer  of  my  poe- 
try ;  when  she  was  dying  she  wished  to  hear 
some  sacred  music ;  and  this  Miss  Douglas 
brought  a  person  to  her  to  sing  one  of  my 
Sacred  Songs,  *  Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's 
tears,'  but  did  not  think  it  right  to  tell  her 
that  the  words  were  by  the  same  poet  she 
had  so  delighted  in  in  her  days  of  pleasure. 
Wordsworth  produced  an  album  for  us  all  to 
write  in,  Rogers,  Luttrell,  and  myself.  Miss 
Douglas,  by-the-bye,  also  told  mo  of  Miss 
Emmett,  the  daughter  of  him  who  went  to 
America ;  her  abstaining,  at  all  times,  from 
speaking  of  Ireland,  as  a  subject  she  could 
not  trust  herself  with ;  but  one  night,  having 
been  prevailed  on  to  sing  my  song,  *  Weep 
on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past,'  she  burst 
into  tears  before  she  was  half-way  through 
it ;  and  starting  up  from  the  pianoforte  gave 
at  once  full  vent  to  all  her  feelings  about 
Ireland,  execrating  England  in  the  most 
passionate  manner,  and  wishing  that  America 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  would 
join  to  avenge  Ireland's  cause  on  her.  Called 
upon  Barnes ;  talking  of  the  aristocracy,  he 
abused  them  for  their  gross  ignorance  of  the 
feelings  and  wants  of  the  classes  below  them, 
thair  selfishness,  their  stupidity,  &G.,  &c.  I 
ttid  (and  n^ght  hava  giyea  himself  aa  an 


instance)  that  the  same  ignorance  prevailed 
among  the  inferior  chisses  with  respect  to 
the  aristocracy,  who  were  not  selfish,  nor  de» 
ficient  in  sympathy  with  the  people  to  any- 
thing like  the  degree  which  the  latter  sup* 
posed."— Vol.  v.,  pp.  292,  293. 


June  6th — Dinner  at  Bogers's: — 


*^  Sat  next  to  Jekyll,  and  was,  as  usual, 
amused.  In  talking  of  figurative  oratory, 
mentioned  the  barrister  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  *  My  Lord,  I  appear  before  you 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate  from  the  city 
of  Loudon ;  my  Lord,  the  city  of  London 
herself  appears  before  you  as  a  suppliant  for 
justice.     My  Lord,  it  is  written  in  the  book 

of  nature '    *  SVhat  book  ?*  savs  Lord  E. 

'The  book  of  nature.'  'Name  the  page,' 
says  Lord  E.,  holding  his  pen  uplifted,  as  if 
to  note  the  page  down." — VoL  V.,  pp.  297. 

The  journal,  for  the  latter  part  of 
1828,  presents  little  of  much  interest. 
A  great  part  of  it  was  passed  in  Lon- 
don, where>  we  suppose,  he  was  too 
much  occupied  to  do  more  than  jot 
down  a  few  memoranda  to  assi^st  bis 
recollection.  The  liotices  chiefly  refer 
to  interviews  and  negotiations  with 
publishers,  and  business  engagements 
of  one  kind  or  other.  This  portion  of 
the  diary  might,  we  think,  have  been 
omitted  or  materially  abridged. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  he 
returns  home.  Among  his  memoran- 
da of  the  past  year,  there  are  some 
ominous  notices  of  the  health  of  his 
children.  He  had  already  lost  a 
daughter.  AVe  read  of  one  of  his  sons 
having  had  fever^  and  of  afler  delicacy 
interfering  with  some  plans  for  his  edu- 
cation and  place  of  residence.  His 
daughter's  health  is  often  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  the  fear  of  her  death — too 
soon  realised — should  not  have  been 
often  present  to  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
turned to  find  her  dying.  Among  the 
earliest  entries  of  the  next  year,  wo 
find  the  following : — <'  Find  it  a  hard 
task  now  to  write  anything  with  a  mind 
80  harassed  as  mine  is  by  the  prolonged 
illness  of  the  child,  and  the  evident 
efifect  it  begins  to  have  upon  the  (even 
far  more  precious)  health  of  the  mother, 
who  looks  every  day  more  and  more 
worn  with  it."  The  fears  for  his 
child  were  soon  realised — Moore  was 
destined  to  survive  all  his  children. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Lord  John's 
work  is  occupied  with  the  poet's  diary 
of  five  years  more.  The  Yolume  openi 
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•with  a  few  pages  from  Lord  John,  in 
which  he  defends  Moore  against  some 
of  the  reviews  of  the  earliest  parts  of 
the  diary  —  gives  a  sort  of  polemical 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  vanity,  and 
a  disquisition  on  the  sort  of  talents 
which  the  lighter  intercourse  of  society 
encourages,  and  may  be  almost  said  to 
create — what  is  wit  to  one  circle  being 
not  very  unlike  folly  to  another.  To 
illustrate  a  proposition  which  he  lays 
do^vn,  that  "  as  a  dinner  is  set  out 
with  two  kinds  of  champagne,  so  two 
kinds  of  wit,  the  still  and  the  spark- 
ling, are  to  be  found  in  good  company," 
he  mstances  as  among  the  best  exam- 
ples of  the  first,  Sheridan  and  Talley- 
rand ;  and  Hare,  whom  he  only  knew 
of  by  tradition,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
of  the  second.  Of  the  champagne, 
whether  still  or  sparkling,  it  does  not 
answer  to  produce  half-emptied  Unsks, 
and  therefore  we  think  Lord  John 
would  have  done  better  not  to  have 
given  examples  of  Sydney  Smith's 
acted  jokes.  The  powers  of  conversa- 
tion exhibited  by  Scott,  by  Mackin- 
tosh, and  by  Lord  Holland,  pass  under 
review.  AVe  wish  Lord  John  had,  in 
addition  to  what  he  says  of  them,  told 
us  a  thing  which  it  would  be  of  more 
moment  with  reference  to  the  subject 
before  him'^for  us  to  know — ^what  he 
thought  of  Moore's  own  talents  in  this 
way. 

The  year  1829  passed  pretty  much 
as  the  former.  In  that  year  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  granted ;  and  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  a  good  deid  of 
the  furniture  of  Moore's  mind  would 
soon  go  out  of  fashion  ;  as  how  could 
he  now  speak  with  any  tolerable  plau- 
sibility of  chains,  and  slaves,  and  such 
things?  lieasonable  men  hoped  for 
an  immediate  end  of  all  this ;  but 
when  have  the  hopes  of  reasonable 
men  been  rcahsed  ?  Emancipation 
was  scarcely  granted,  when  the  agita- 
tion for  Repeal  of  the  Union  com- 
menced. That  agitation  was  for  a  while 
interrupted  by  the  birth-throes  of  Ue- 
form,  which  were  then  shaking  the 
empire. 

JNIoore's  profession  of  authorship 
soon  broujjht  him  orders  for  work  in 
the  histoncal  and  biographical  line. 
For  Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopojdia,  he  un- 
dertook a  history  of  Ireland,  and  some 
letters  were  about  the  same  time  put 
into  his  hand,  which  made  him  think 
of  a  life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
These  engagements^  and  the  wish  of 


introducing  his  wife,  whom  his  family 
had  not  yet  met,  to  his  mother  and 
sisters,  made  him  visit  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year. 

Moore  was  a  name  with  which  men 
thought  to  conjure  in  Ireland.  We 
doubt  whether,  nad  they  succeeded  in 
chaining  him  down  with  the  ties  of 
party,  hie  would  not  soon  have  burst 
from  such  imprisonment;*  but  for  a 
while  the  Repeal  party  thought  of 
putting  him  into  Parliament.  Cashel 
would  have  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  Limerick  sent  more  than  one 
deputation,  entreating  him  to  repre- 
sent in  Parliament  the  city  of  yet 
<' unbroken  tea- tra^."  Moore  had  not 
the  property  required  by  statute  law 
as  the  qualification  to  sit  for  a  borough. 
No  matter  ;  his  constituents  would  in 
one  way  or  other  supply  it.  He 
contrived  at  last  to  get  rid  of  solicita- 
tions to  which  there  was  yet  something 
within  his  own  bosom  which  would 
willingly  have  yielded.  The  tempta- 
tion, however,  was  fortunately  resisted^ 
and  he  returned  to  England,  a^ain  to 
commence  the  work  of  authorship — to 
shine  at  brilliant  parties,  and  to  pre- 
serve such  records  of  them  as  nave 
been  too  largely  quoted  from  by  us  in 
the  former  part  of  this  paper  to  render 
further  specimens  necessary. 

It  gratified  us  to  meet  with  entries 
of  July,  1831,  which  mention  the  visit 
to  Moore's  cottage  of  **  Mulvany,  a 
young  Irish  artist,"  with  whom  he 
would  seem,  and  ho  well  mighty  to 
have  been  greatly  pleased.  They  had 
one  or  two  very  pleasant  days  of  mu- 
sic and  dancing  at  Moore's,  and  at  his 
neighbour's  Bowles  the  poet.  We 
must  make  room  for  these  entries  :— 

**  August  22,  1831. — Mulvaoy,  a  young 
Irish  artist,  arrived  from  town  to  pay  us  a 
visit  on  his  way  to  Bristol ;  stayed  till  the 
29th  ;  went  with  lis  to  an  archery  meeting 
on  the  26th  (a  rei^alar  scrieti  of  them  hav- 
ing been  established  by  subscription  at  the 
Spa  Rooms  at  Melksham — Lord  Kerry  Pre- 
sident, and  Jjidy  Theodoria  Bute  the  Pa- 
troness), my  dear  Be»*>'  looking  very  hand- 
some, and  danced  gaily  all  the  evening. 

•♦  28th.— Dined  at  Bowles's  ;  party,  Mnl- 
vanyand  ourB<'lvcs;  old  UoyIe(the  ExodJad 
poet)  and  another  person.  Menti(med  a  pun 
of  Pitt's — viz.,  Latin  for  a  rimt  momta^— 
AuROKA  MUSIS  AMicA.  Ncver  saw  Bowles  in 
more  amusing  plight ;  played  for  us  on  the 
fidilio,  after  dinner,  a  country  dance,  which 
furty  years  ago  he  biard  on  entering  a  ball- 
room, to  which  he  had  rode  I  don't  know 
bow  many  miles  to  meet  a  giri  he  was  very 
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fond  ofj  and  fonnd  her  dancing  to  this  tune 
ivhen  he  entered  the  room  ;  the  sentiment 
with  which  he  played  this  old-fashioned  jig 
beyond  anything  diverting.  I  proposed  we 
should  dance  to  it,  and  taking  out  Mrs. 
Bowles,  led  off,  followed  by  the  Powers, 
Bessy,  Mulvany,  &c. ;  our  fiddle  soon  tired, 
on  which  Hoyle  volunteered  a  scrape,  and 
played  so  dolefully  slow  as  to  make  us  laugh 
in  far  quicker  time  than  we  danced ;  how- 
ever, we  brisked  up  the  old  bow,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  taking  Bowles  for  a  partner,  we  got 
through  one  of  the  most  laughing  dances  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  I  sang  *  Alley  Croker,'  accom- 
panied by  Bowles  on  the  violin,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole  party.  Next  day 
Mulvany  left  us." 

Mulvany,  who  appears  to  have  add- 
ed to  the  life  of  the  party,  was  not  un- 
occupied with  his  art  while  in  Moore's 
neighbourhood.  We  believe  it  was 
there  that  he  panted  what  we  have 
always  considered  the  truest  and  best 
portrait  of  Moore — the  only  one  which 
docs  not  represent  the  little  man  as 
staring  into  the  skies^  as  if  asserting, 
somewhat  vindictively,  his  right  to  be 
as  tall  as  others.  This  portrait  we 
greatly  admire,  and  think  it  would  be 
well  if  an  engraving  from  it  accompa- 
nied some  future  volume  of  this  work, 
or  of  some  edition  of  Moore. 

Among  the  entries  of  1833,  we  have 
the  following  curious  statement: — 

"Lord  Lansdowne  mentioned  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  saying  one  day,  when  looking  over  the 
Statues  at  Lansdo%vne  House,  that  the  first 
thin^  that  suggested  to  her  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing intensity  of  feeling  was  the  position 
of  some  of  the  £g}*ptian  statues,  with  the 
arms  close  down  by  the  sides,  and  the  hands 
clenched.  This  implied  a  more  intellectual 
feeling  as  to  her  art  than  I  had  ever  given 
Mrs.  Siddons  credit  fjr.  To  be  sure,  if  ever 
great  actor  or  actress  had  that  feeling,  she, 
the  greatest  /  had  ever  8e?n,  ought  to  have 
been  inspired  with  it ;  but  in  my  opinion 
none  have.     It  is  not  an  intellectual  art. 


She  was  a  dull  woman ;  Kemble  was  a  cul- 
tivated man,  but  a  poor  creature  when  he 
put  pen  to  paper,  or  otherwise  attempted  to 
bring  out  anything  of  mind.'* 

Of  Kemble  we  cannot  thus  think. 
His  reply  to  Thomas  Whately's  re- 
marks on  Shakspeare*8  Richard  HI. 
and  Macbeth  are  those  of  a  man 
of  considerable  mental  power.  The 
actor's  can  scarcely  be  an  enduring 
fame;  but  when  we  consider  what 
his  materials  are  in  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  of  the  votaries 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  wonder  is  that 
he  can  ever  extend  his  transitory 
triumph  beyond  the  hour  in  which 
he  fascinates  all  spectators.  We  are 
almost  inclined  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
union  of  the  powers  which  the  poet  and 
painter  havenot  combined,  butdistinct, 
and  thus  assign  him  the  high  place 
above  either,  which  Campbell  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  Kemble,  in  his 
splendid  farewell  address : — 

"  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

Which  only  Acting  lends — 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  Arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends ; 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

i^teals  but  one  glance  from  Time ; 
But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come ; 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  sculpture  to  be  dumb. 

"  And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fame. 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  came  ; 
Together  by  the  Muse's  side 

The  sister  paragons  had  grovtn  ; 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

The  columns  of  her  throne — 
And  undivided  favour  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  applause. 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  Man 

In  lovelier  Woman's  cause." 
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RX8  UFB  AND  EXPERIRKCKS,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUKT  OF  filS  OYEIt-RSACfniKaS  AMD  tHOBT- 
OOMINOS  TUEBEIN,  ROW  FIRST  OIVRR  TO  THE  WORLD  BY  ttnUBUT. 

CHAPTER  XLn. 
"TUB  COMIKO  tHADOW.** 


I  ARRiTBD  in  Paris  a  few  days  ailer, 
aiid  took  up  my  abode  at  the  Hotel 
Quillacy  then  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  the  capital.  Mr.  Fox  and  Colonel 
Canthorpe  received  me  most  cour- 
teously,  willingly  accepting  my  guid- 
ance  in  their  visits  to  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  that  this  glorious  city 
contains.  Such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  I  possessed  was  a  rarer 
gift  at  that  time  than  it  now  is,  when 
education  and  foreign  travel  are  so 
widely  enjoyed;  and  I  could  plainly 
see  that  they  regarded  their  chance  ac- 
quaintanceship with  me  as  quite  a 
Eiece  of  good  fortune.  This  did  not, 
owever,  prevent  their  feeling  —  as  I 
could  pcrcei^  they  felt — a  most  lively 
curiosity  as  to  what  misht  have  been 
my  former  life,  where  it  had  been  pass- 
ed, and  how  ?  Too  well  bred  to  suffer 
this  anxiety  of  theirs  to  appear,  except 
by  a  mere  accident,  yet  it  was  evident 
to  me,  by  a  hundred  little  circum- 
stances, how  it  formed  a  constant  sub- 
ject of  conversation  between  them. 

I  am  far  from  implying  that  their 
intercourse  with  me  was  marked  by 
anything  like  distrust  or  suspicion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  talked  freely  in  my 
presence  on  every  subject ;  and  upon 
])olitics  Mr.  Fox  especially  spoke  with 
a  degree  of  openness  that,  had  he  been 
less  distinguished,  I  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  call  indiscreet.  He  made 
almost  daily  visits  at  the  Tuillcrics, 
and  never  hesitated,  on  his  return,  to 
recount  to  us  what  had  passed  between 
the  First  Consul  and  himself. 

The  manly  character  of  the  English 
statesman  contributed  to  give  the  in- 
terviews many  very  interesting  traits, 
to  which  also  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  French  lent  several  amusing  fea- 
tures. Were  I  not  afraid  of  repeatinor 
well-known  anecdotes,  I  should  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  recall 
some  instances  of  these.  At  all  events, 
I  am  huppy  to  have  the  occasion  of 


saying,  that  the  reriest  Tory  that  ever 
inveighed  against  France,  never  had  a 
more  thoroughly  English  heart  and 
spirit  than  Charles  Fox.  I  have  seen 
it  imputed  to  him,  that  in  his  partisan- 
ship he  would  willingly  have  accepted 
a  dishonourable  peace,  and  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  First  Consul  on 
any  terms ;  and  I  affirm  that  I  am  in 
a  position  to  refute  this  foul  charge, 
and  prove  it  a  calumny. 

Neither,  as  was  asserted  at  the  time, 
did  the  unquestionable  fascination  of 
Bonaparte's  manner  gain  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  the  Englishman's  less 
cultivated  tact.  It  is  true  he  came 
back — as  who  would  not  ? — from  these 
meetings,  amazed  at  the  extensive 
knowled<;e,  the  vast  acquirements,  and 
the  profound  sagacity  of  that  great 
man  ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  own  that 
even  these  were  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  charms  of  his  manner,  and  the 
captivation  of  an  address,  which  I  be- 
lieve,  at  that  period,  had  reached  its 
very  point  of  perfection. 

An  attack  of  gout  confined  Mr.  Fox 
for  some  time  to  his  room,  and  thui 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  an  in- 
timacy that  might  be  fidrly  called 
friendship.  Who  can  say  now,  how 
far  the  highest  interests  of  mankind, 
the  fortunes  of  the  whole  world,  may 
not  have  been  influenced  by  that  ca- 
sual indisposition  1  It  is  certain  that 
Fox  had  already  been  able  to  disabuse 
Bonaparte's  mind  with  regard  to  a  va- 
riety of  things,  in  which  he  judged 
erroneously.  He  had  succeeded  in 
setting  him  right  on  several  points  of 
our  national  spirit  and  the  spirit  of 
our  constitution.  He  had  even  done 
much  towards  convincing  him  that 
England  was  not  inspired  with  an  in- 
sane hatred  to  France,  and  would  wil- 
lingly live  at  peace  with  her,  only 
asking  that  a  peace  should  have  gua- 
rantees ibr  its  duration,  and  not  be,  as 
it  but  too  often  is,  but  the  interval  of 
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preparation  for  war.  I  say  then,  again, 
■what  a  change  might  there  have  been 
to  the  destinies  of  mankind,  had  this 
intercourse  gone  on  uninterruptedly! 
How  differently  might  Bonaparte  have 
learned  to  regard  and  consider  Eng- 
lishmen, and  what  allowances  might 
he  not  have  come  to  make  for  pecu- 
liarities purely  national  1 

How  naturally  might  a  great  intel- 
ligence like  his  have  seen,  that  the  al- 
liance of  two  such  nations  is  the  gua- 
rantee of  civilisation  throughout  the 
globe,  and  that  all  our  smaller  rival- 
ries and  national  jealousies  sink  to  in. 
significance  when  viewed  in  presence  of 
the  great  perils  to  which  disunion  ex- 
poses us  —  perils  that,  at  the  hour  in 
which  I  write  these  lines,  are  neither 
vague  nor  visionary,  and  against  which 
an  honest  and  cordial  alliance  can 
alone  prevail.  Let  it  be  taken  as  the 
tremulous  terror  of  an  old  man's  mind 
if  I  add,  that  even  banded  together, 
and  with  all  their  energies  to  the  task, 
they  will  not  be  more  than  enough 
for  the  work  that  is  before  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friendly  recep- 
tion I  met  with  from  Mr.  Fox.  I 
dined  constantly  with  him  and  Colonel 
Canthorpe  alone,  and  accompanied 
them  frequently  on  their  evening  visits 
amongst  their  acquaintances.  I  joined 
in  everything,  even  to  the  high  play 
which  they  both  were  passionately  de- 
voted to,  and  lost  and  won  without 
any  decisive  results.  Meanwhile  my 
resources  ran  lower  and  lower.  The 
style  of  living  I  maintained  was  costly ; 
and  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  I  saw 
myself  with  barely  sufficient  to  carry 
me  through  another  fortnight.  To 
this  very  hour  I  cannot  explain  to  my- 
self the  calm  indifference  with  which  I 
contemplated  my  approaching  and  in- 
evitable ruin.  1  really  know  nothing 
of  the  flatteries  by  which  I  may  have 
beguiled  my  own  heart,  and  am  lefl 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  intoxicating 
pleasures  of  the  time  had  rendered  me 
insensible  to  every  thought  for  the 
future.  I  went  further  too  than  might 
be  supposed  possible.  I  accepted  in- 
vitations to  shoot  in  Scotland,  and  pass 
my  Christmas  at  Canthorpe's  seat  in 
Cumberland,  promising  everything 
with  the  ease  of  one  free  to  dispose  of 
himself  as  he  fancied. 

Meanwhile  time  went  on.  I  had 
asked  Mr.  Fox  and  Canthorpe  to  dine 
with  me  at  the  Fleur  dc  Puis,  outside 
the  barrier.    It  was  a  celebrated  res- 


taurant of  those  times,  as  distin^ish- 
ed  for  the  excellence  of  its  wnie  as 
the  perfection  of  its  cookery.  I  had 
often  given  myself  the  airs  of  connoisi 
seurship  in  these  matters,  and  I  was 
resolved  that  my  entertainment  should 
not  disparage  my  taste. 

More  than  one  morninor  had  I  passed 
in  council  over  the  bill  of  fare,  discus- 
sing the  order  of  the  courses,  canvas- 
sing the  appropriate  sauces,  and  tasting 
the  various  wines.  It  was  to  be  a 
"Diner  a  soix  cente  francs  par  tete" — 
the  reader  may  imagine  the  rest.  I 
knew  that  my  friends  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  repute  this  house  enjoyed, 
and  I  congratulated  myself  in  fancying 
the  surprise  they  would  feel  at  the  un- 
expected perfection  of  every  arrange- 
ment withm  doors.  I  went  down  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  readiness. 
All  was  perfect ;  the  table  was  deco- 
rated with  the  choicest  flowers,  amidst 
which  an  ornamented  dessert  lay  scat- 
tered as  it  were.  The  temperature  of 
the  room,  the  lighting — all  were  cared 
for ;  and  I  returned  to  Paris  fully  sa- 
tisfied that  nothing  had  been  omitted 
or  forgotten.  Instead,  however,  of 
repairing  to  my  hotel,  I  went  to  a 
small  restaurant  near  the  Luxembourg 
to  breakfast,  and  lounged  afterwards 
at  the  gardens  there,  intending  td 
keep  myself  "  up"  for  the  evening,  and 
not  dissipate  any  of  those  conversa- 
tional  resources  I  wished  to  hoard  for 
the  hours  of  conviviality.  The  reader 
may  well  smile  at  the  inconsistency  of 
the  man  who  could  so  collectedly  de- 
vise a  few  hours  of  pleasure,  and  yet 
face  the  whole  future  without  a  mo« 
ment's  thought  or  deliberation  I  To- 
wards five  o'clock  I  sauntered  slowly 
back  to  the  hotel. 

**A  note  for  you,  sir,"  said  the 
porter,  presenting  me  with  a  letter  as 
I  entered.  "The  gentleman  said  it 
was  to  be  given  to  you  the  moment 
you  came  in." 

I  took  it  with  a  strange,  half-sicken- 
ing sense  of  coming  evil.  I  broke  the 
seal,  and  read: — 

•*  (Milan,  Three  o'clock. 

*'  Dear  C,  — We  are  off  for  Eng- 
land at  a  moment's  warning,  and  have 
only  time  to  counsel  you  to  the  same. 
There  is  some  mischief  brewing,  and 
the  d d  Tories  are  likelj  to  in- 
volve us  in  another  war.  Keep  this 
to  yourself.     Gret  your  passport  ready,' 
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and  let  us  soon  see  you  across  tbe 
water.  With  many  regrets  from  F.  and 
myself  at  the  loss  of  your  good  dinner 
to-day>  believe  me  yours  truly, 

**  George  Canthobpe." 

The  whole  fabric  in  which  I  had 
been  living  for  weeks  past  fell  at  once 
to  the  ground — all  the  illusions  of  my 
daily  existence  were  suddenly  swept 
away,  and  there  I  stood  in  presence  of 
my  own  heart  —  a  poor  bankrupt  pre- 
tender, without  one  to  know  or  ac- 
knowledge him. 

I  hastened  to  my  room,  and  sat 
down,  for  some  minutes  actually  over- 
whelmed by  the  chaotic  ilood  of  thought 
that  now  pom'ed  through  my  brain. 
Very  little  calm  consideration  would 
have  shown  me  that  my  real  condition 
in  life  had  undergone  no  change.  That 
I  stood  precisely  as  I  had  done  the  day 
before  —  a  rumed,  houseless  adven- 
turer I  With  a  little  reflection,  too, 
it  is  not  impossible  I  might  have  con- 

fratulated  myself  that  my  separation 
ad  not  been  brought  about  by  any 
disgraceful  discover^'  of  my  actual 
rank  in  life,  and  that  I  bad  escaped 
the  humiliation  of  an  exposure.  These 
thoughts  came  later ;  for  the  moment 
all  was  sadness  and  gloomy  depression. 
The  waiter  entered  to  say,  that  the 
carriage  Monsieur  had  ordered  was  at 
the  door,  and  it  took  me  some  minutes 
to  recall  my  mind  to  the  fact,  and  to 
remember  that  I  had  ordered  a  car- 
riage to  convey  us  to  the  restaurant. 
**  lie  it  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  let  us 
play  out  the  comedy ;"  and  with  this 
resolve  I  proceeded  to  dress  myself 
for  dinner  with  all  the  elegance  1  could 
bestow  on  my  toilet. 

Had  I  been  about  to  dine  at  Court, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  particular. 
My  sabot  and  ruflles  were  of  the  finest 
"Valenciennes;"  my  vest  was  white 
satin,  richly  embroidered  with  gold; 
and  the  hilt  of  my  sword  glittered  with 
marqucscta  and  tm*quoise.  I  took  a 
look  at  myself  in  the  glass,  and  almost 
started  back  as  I  saw  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  finery  of  my  apparel  and  the 
haggard  expression  of  my  features; 
for  though  my  cheek  was  flushed  and 
my  eyes  sparkled,  my  mouth  was  drawn 
down,  and  my  thin  parched  lips  denoted 
fever.  There  was  that  in  my  looks  that 
actually  scared  myself. 

«*To  the  Fleur-de-Pois."  said  I, 
throwing  myself  back  in  the  carriage ; 
and  away  we  drove  along  the  crowded 


Boulevard,  many  an  eye  tamed  on  the 

foppish  figure  that  lounged  so  elegantly 
in  his  carriage,  never  suspecting  the 
while  what  the  tone  of  his  thoughts  at 
tliat  moment  were,  and  that  he  was 
gravely  canvassing  within  himself  the 
strange  stories  that  would  circulate  on 
the  morrow,  should  his  body  be  taken 
up  in  the  "Filets  de  St,  Cloud." 
True  was  it,  the  dark  and  muddy 
Seine,  the  cold,  fast-flowing  river,  was 
never  out  of  my  thoughts.  It  swept, 
torrent-like,  through  all  my  reasoning, 
and  the  surging  water  seemed  to  rise 
and  swell  around  me.  At  that  moment 
short  fitful  thoughts  of  tbe  long  past 
shot  through  my  mind ;  and  my  mother, 
and  Raper,  and  Margot,  too,  came  and 
went  before  me.  Where  were  all  the 
teachings  of  my  inftincy  now — ^where 
the  holy  aspirations  of  my  early  boy- 
hood ? — where  the  simple  tastes  and 
lowly  desires,  the  home  affections  and 
blest  humility  I  once  loved  to  dream 
over  ? — where  that  calm  existence^  so 
bounded  by  easy  ambitions?  and  where, 
above  all,  that  honesty  of  life  that 
spurned  every  thought  of  deception? 
*'  A  meet  ending  for  such  a  career,'* 
said  I,  bitterly,  as  I  gized  down  on 
the  river  along  whose  bank  we  were 
driving.  *^ Ay,'  thought  I,  as  we 
passed  along,  *'  there  is  not  one  so  mi- 
serable nor  so  {)oor  with  whom  I  would 
not  change  places,  only  that  this 
mockery  should  cease,  and  that  I 
should  be  something  to  my  own  heart 
besides  a  cheat." 

The  day  suddenly  grew  overcast, 
the  clouds  massed  themselves  heavily 
together,  and  the  rain  began  to  de- 
scend in  torrents.  When  we  reached 
the  restaurant  the  storm  had  become  a 
hurricane,  and  all  who  had  been  pre- 
paring to  dine  through  the  arbours  of 
the  garden  were  quickly  driven  to  seek 
shelter  within  doors.  As  I  descended 
from  the  carriage,  all  was  tumult  and 
confusion ;  for  although  every  available 
spot  had  been  given  up  to  the  guests, 
yet  from  their  numbers  they  were 
crowded  together  most  uncomfortably, 
and  loud  and  angry  complaints  and 
remonstrances  were  heard  on  all  sides. 
In  vain  the  waiters  heard  patiently  or 
answered  courteously  the  various  dis- 
contents of  those  who  appealed  to  their 
rank  and  station  as  claims  for  special 
consideration.  Distingmshed  generals, 
ministers,  great  leaders  of  fashion, 
were  all  condemned  to  the  same  indis- 
criminate fortune  of  humbler  natures. 
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From  where  I  sat  in  the  little  salon 
reserved  for  myself,  I  could  overhear 
these  complaints  and  remonstrances, 
and  it  was  in  a  kind  of  savage  irony 
with  Fortune,  that  I  bethought  me  of 
my  sumptuous  lot  in  comparison  with 
the  discomforts  of  those  around  me. 
Twice  or  thrice  was  my  door  flung  open 
by  persons  in  search  of  an  apartment, 
and  in  this  confusion  and  shame  I 
revelled  as  in  a  momentary  triumph. 
At  length,  in  an  interval  of  compara- 
tive quiet,  I  thought  I  heard  voices 
whispering  outside  my  door.  I  listened, 
and  could  distinguish  that  they  were 
female  accents,  and  discussing,  as  it 
seemed,  some  project  on  which  they 
were  not  agreed.  One  appeared  to 
insist  as  eagerly  as  the  other  was  bent 
on  opposing ;  and  the  words,  "  Mais 
oui,*'  **  mais  non,"  followed  in  quick 
succession.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  I  conceived  a  most  intense  curio* 
sity  to  learn  the  subject  of  the  discus- 
sion. I  felt  as  if  I  must  have  some 
share  or  concern  in  the  matter,  and 
eagerly  bent  my  ear  to  hear  further. 
Nor  was  I  wrong.  The  question  ar- 
gued was,  whether  or  not  the  two 
ladies  should  appeal  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  occupant  of  the  room  to  afford 
them  shelter,  till  such  time  as  their  car- 
riage might  arrive  to  fetch  them  for 
Paris.  She  who  spoke  with  more  au- 
thority was  in  favour  of  the  appeal, 
while  the  younger  voice  expressed  dis- 
sent to  it. 

Being  in  a  measure  a  party  to  the 
cause,  I  resolved  to  lend  what  influence 
I  might  possess  towards  the  decision  ; 
and  so,  flinging  wide  the  door,  I  sa- 
luted the  strangers  courteously,  and 
informing  them  that  I  had  accident- 
ally overheard  their  discussion,  begged 
they  would  permit  me  to  decide  it,  by 
placing  my  apartment  at  their  disposal 
at  once.  The  elder  of  the  two  imme- 
diately addressed  me  in  a  tone  and 
manner  that  bespoke  a  person  of  con- 
dition, accepting  my  hospitality,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  I  myself 
should  remain,  for  I  had  made  a  gesture 
indicative  of  departure.  The  younger, 
with  a  veil  closely  drawn  across  her 
face,  curtsied  without  speaking.  I  at 
once  acceded,  and  placing  chairs  for 
my  guests,  requested  them  to  be 
seated. 

The  waiter  at  length  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  say  dinner  was  ready, 
••whenever  Monsieur  desired  it.'*  This 
wafl  a  new  difliculty,  and  I  really  felt 


much  embarrassed  by  it.  Resolving, 
however,  to  adopt  the  bold  course,  I 
hastily  apologised  for  the  great  liberty 
I  was  about  to  take ;  and  after  briefly 
explaining  the  departure  of  the  two 
friends  I  had  expected,  begged  they 
would  allow  me  to  believe  that  Fortune 
had  really  been  kind  to  me,  for  once, 
in  replacing  them. 

A  sign  of  half-impatience  by  the 
younger  was  speedily  corrected  by  the 
other,  as  she  said — 

*'  Monsieur  forgets  that  we  are 
strangers  to  each  other.'* 

But  there  was  nothing  like  rebuke 
in  the  tone  she  spoke  in  ;  but  rather, 
as  I  thought,  a  suggestive  hint  thrown 
out  to  provoke  some  effort  at  explana- 
tion on  my  part.  I  was  right  m  this 
conjecture,  as  I  speedily  saw  by  the 
degree  of  attention  she  vouchsafed 
me. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  had  a  better  cause, 
I  should  not  have  pleaded  so  success- 
fully.  I  mean,  that  if  I  had  been 
really  the  owner  of  a  high  name  and 
station,  it  is  just  possible  I  might  not 
so  ably  have  combated  the  difficulty 
of  the  situation. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
"  Monsieur  has  one  advantage ;  he 
knows  who  me  are.'* 

"  I  shame  to  say,  madame,"  said  I, 
bowing  low,  "  that  in  my  ignorance  of 
Paris,  I  have  not  that  honour. " 

"  Indeed  1"  cried  she,  half  incredu- 
lously. 

**  It  is  quite  true,  madame.  I  have 
been  but  a  few  days  here,  and  have  no 
acquaintance  whatever.** 

They  now  spoke  to  each  other  for  a 
few  seconds ;  and  after  what  seemed 
strong  persuasion,  the  younger  turned 
away  to  remove  her  bonnet. 

"  We  have,  then,  no  right  to  exact 
any  concession  from  Monsieur,"  said 
the  elder  lady,  *«  seeing  that  we  pre- 
serve our  own  secret." 

I  could  not  but  assent  to  this  doc- 
trine, and  had  just  acknowledged  it, 
when  the  younger  turned  abruptly 
round,  uttering  a  half  cry  of  amaze- 
ment. 

"Margot!"  exclaimed  I — for  it  was 
she.  But  already  had  she  buried  her 
face  between  her  hands,  and  refused  to 
look  up. 

**  What  means  this?"  said  the  elder, 
sternly,  to  me.  **  Do  you  know  this 
young  lady?** 

''I  did  so  once,  madame,"  said  I, 
sorrowfully. 
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"Well,  lir?"  replied  she«  proudly, 
and  fm  if  dctiiring  me  to  finiflh  my 
Bpeerh. 

*'  Vi'8,  mudAmo.  I  knew  her  as  a 
f^liild  ill  lior  ^rraiidfuthcr's  house.  I 
wu«  H(!urccly  more  than  a  boy  myself  at 
thti  tiim; ;  but  had  the  interval  been 
four  tiiiu'N  as  (;reat,  I  could  not  forget 
all  thai  I  owij  to  his  kindness  and  to 

IlLM'H." 

I  L'ould  flcarctfly  utter  the  last  words 
froiiMMiiotioii.  The  child  Margot  —  a 
btifiiilihil  wonmn,  grnccful  and  fusci- 
twiiiii^ — now  fitood  before  me,  changed 
but  htill  th<9  same:  her  dark  eyes 
(iHikttr  and  more  meaning;  her  fair 
bi'ovy  f;x  I  Minded  and  more  lofty. 

'*  Vou  know  my  story  ?"  asked  she, 
in  a  low,  Nott  voice. 

"  Vi'M,  Mar^jot.  And  oftentimes  in 
my  sadik'st  hours  have  I  sought  cxcite- 
nuMii  and  relief  in  the  thought  of  your 
triuiiipliH '' 

**  There,  child — there  I"  exclaimed 
the  elder,  enthusiastically.  "There 
Ih,  at  lea^t,  one  who  can  prize  the  glo« 
riouM  ambitions  of  the  scene,  and  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  successes  of  high 
art.  Stand  not  abtished  before  him, 
child ;  he  comes  not  here  as  your  ac- 
cuser." 

**  Is  it  so,  indeed  ?"  cried  Margot, 
entreatingly. 

**()h!  if  you  but  knew,  Margot, 
how  proudly  I  have  often  pondered 
over  our  hours  of  the  past — now  fancy- 
ing that  in  my  toaehin;rs  of  those  days 
sonic  germ  of  that  high  ambition  you 
have  tried  to  reach  may  then  have  been 
dropped  into  your  heart  —  now  won- 
dering if,  in  your  successes,  some  me- 
mory of  me  might  have  survived.  If 
you  but  knew  tliis,  Margot,  you  would 
boon  M'e  how  this  bright  moment  of 
our  nuM'ting  repays  all  the  sorrows  of  a 
life  long." 

'*  1  am  in  the  third  act  of  the  drama," 
said  tlie  elder  lady,  smiling.  "  Pray 
let  mo  into  the  secret  of  the  piece. 
Where,  when,  and  how  were  you  Qrst 
aetpiuiiited  ?'* 

«Margot  looked  at  me  to  speak ;  but 
1  returned  her  glance  so  entreatingly, 
that,  takini:  her  fnend's  hand  between 
her  own,  she  s<.Mtefl  her  at  her  side,  and 
lx»gan. 

While  she  narrated  the  story  of  our 
fir^t  iiieetinLT,  I  had  lull  time  to  look  at 
her,  and  see  the  chancres  a  tew  vears 
had  in.ide.  Heautitul  as  she  had  been 
in  elnldhojil,  tar  more  lovely  was  she 
uow  in  the  grace  of  developed  beauty. 


Her  art*  too,  had  cultiyated  expression 
to  its  very  highest  point,  yet  withoat 
exaggerating  a  trait  of  her  features ; 
the  tones  of  her  voice  had  in  them  a 
melody  I  had  never  heard  before ;  and 
I  hung  on  her  very  utterance  as 
though  it  were  music  1 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  recall  more 
of  that  scene;  already  are  emotions 
struggling  within  me,  the  conflict  of 
which  this  poor  shattered  heart  is  not 
equal  to.  The  great  trials  of  life  are 
often  easier  burdens  to  memory  than 
some  flitting  moment  of  passionate  ez- 
istence,  some  one  brief  hour  of  mingled 
hope  and  fear. 

Margot's  friend  —  it  was  Madlle. 
Mars  herself— felt  the  liveliest  inte- 
rest in  the  story  of  our  first  meeting,  my 
boyish  duel,  and — why  should  I  not  say 
it  ? — my  boyish  love.  She  took  plea* 
sure  in  hearing  of  every  indication  of 
that  genius  in  infancy  which  she  had 
seen  so  splendidly  displayed  in  woman- 
hood, and  asked  me  for  traits  of  Mar- 
got's childhood  with  the  greatest 
eagerness. 

Margot — the  first  excitement  orer — 
seemed  sad  and  dispirited;  she  even 
showed  impatience  once  or  twice,  as 
Madlle.  Mars  insisted  on  hearing 
some  little  incident  of  childhood,  and 
then  abruptly  said — 

''  And  you,  monsieur,  how  has  the 
worhl  treated  you  since  we  met  ?" 

« Not  so  flatteringly ;  I  am  not 
spoiled  by  Fortune.*' 

"Nor  am/,"  said  she,  hastily  taking 
up  my  words. 

"No,  dearest,  that  you  are  not,** 
cried  the  other.  You  are,  as  first  I 
knew  you,  generous,  warm-hearted^ 
and  kind." 

*<I  mean,*'  said  Margot,  ''that 
these  successes  have  not  made  me  vain 
nor  proud ;  that  I  know  how  to  estef'm 
them  at  their  true  price,  and  feel, 
moreover,  how  in  mv  neart  there  lives 
a  spirit  abovo  all  this  luud-tongued 
Ikttery.'* 

Madlle.  Mars  looke<l  at  mo  while 
she  si>oke,  and  I  thought  that  her  eyes 
conveyed  the  strangest  meaning.  Them 
was  admiration,  indeed,  but  blended 
with  something  of  tender  pity  and 
compassion.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  been  able  to  read  this 
glance  aright  I  No  time  was  given  me 
to  think  on  the  theme,  for  Margot  now, 
with  a  kind  of  half  impetuous  curiosityy 
askiHl  me  for  my  adventures. 

<•  Tell  usall— everythingy**  saidshe^ 
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laaghingly  —  **  your  successes,  your 
fkiluresy  your  hopes,  your  loves,  yeur 
joys,  and  sorrows.  I  am  eager  to  hear 
if  Fortune  has  not  dealt  more  gene« 
rously  \>y  you  than  me.  This  splendid 
preparation  here" — and  she  pointed  to 
the  dinner-table — **  would  seem  to  say 
much." 

•'  The  story  will  tell  better  at  table," 
said  I,  gaily,  and  not  sorry  to  relieve 
the  awkwardness  of  the  moment  by  any 
new  incident ;  and  with  this  I  order- 
ed dinner  at  once.  As  course  sue- 
oeeded  course  of  the  magnificent  re- 
past, I  could  not  help  feeling  what  a 
singular  preface  was  all  thb  splendour 
to  the  confession  that  was  to  follow  it, 
and  how  oddly  would  it  tell,  that  the 
host  of  such  a  feast  was  without  a  sous 
in  the  world.  Our  spirits  rose  as  din. 
ner  went  on.  We  talked  together,  like 
old  friends  who  had  met  yesterday ; 
we  discussed  passing  topics  —  all  the 
news  of  the  day — lightly  and  amusing, 
ly;  we  jested  and  laughed,  with  all 
the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  unburdened 
spirits  ;  nor  can  I  remember  anything 
more  brilliant  than  the  flow  of  wit  and 
pleasantry  that  went  on  amongst  us. 

What  strange  mysterious  link  unites 
our  lowest  moment  of  despair  with  a 
wild  and  almost  headlong  joyousness, 
making  of  the  darkness  of  our  souls  a 
fitting  atmosphere  for  the  lightning, 
play  of  fancy  and  the  bright  corusca- 
tions of  wit  I  But  an  hour  back,  and 
never  was  depression  deeper  than  my 
own,  and  now  my  brain  abounded  with 
bright-hacd  thoughts  and  pleasant 
imaginings. 

It  was  lato  when  the  carriage  arriv- 
ed, and  we  returned  to  Paris,  to  finish 
the  evening  at  Madlle.  Mars'  lodgings, 
in  the  Hue  de  Choiseul.  The  little 
salons,  furnished  with  a  consummate 
taste  and  elegance,  were  crowded  with 
visitors,  as  we  reached  them.  Artists, 
authors,  musicians,  theatrical  people  of 
every  kind  and  sort,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  the  higher  world,  admitted  as  a  rare 
£ftvour  to  these  **  Saturdays.** 

It  was  in  the  fascination  of  this  very 
class  of  society  that  Margot  had  origi- 
nally conceived  her  passion  for  the 
stage.  It  was  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
her  genius  and  their  admiration  of  her 
beauty  she  ha^l  first  tasted  the  ambi- 
tious lon^ng  for  fame  and  applause  ; 
and  it  was  still  here  that  she  revelled, 
as  in  a  charmed  existence  —  here 
sought  the  inspirations  that  (juickened 
ber  spirit  to  its  proudest  danngs,  and 


nerved  her  heart  for  eSbrti  almost  be- 
yond human  strength. 

I  had  but  to  see  ner  for  a  moment  in 
the  midst  of  this  adulation  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  history  of  her  life.  The 
poet  brought  his  verses,  the  musician 
his  strains^  the  sculptor  laid  his  own 
image  of  herself  at  her  feet;  the 
most  rapturous  verses,  the  most 
polished  flatteries  met  her  as  she  en- 
tered. Madlle.  Mars  herself  swelled 
the  chorus  of  these  praises,  and  seemed 
prouder  in  the  triumphs  of  her  protege 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  own. 
Margot  accepted  all  this  homage  as  a 
queen  might  have  done.  She  received 
it  as  a  tribute  that  was  due,  and  of 
which  none  dared  to  defraud  her. 
Shall  I  own  that  if  at  first  a  modest 
humility  and  a  girlish  diffidence  had 
been  more  gratifying  to  me  to  witness, 
yet,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  not  only  had 
I  accustomed  myself  to  bear  with,  but 
I  actually  felt  myself  joinin<^  in  that 
same  spirit  of  adulation  which  seemed 
so  meetly  offered  at  this  shrine  ? 

What  sad  repinings,  what  terrible 
selfreproaches  come  over  me  as  I 
write  these  lines!  My  thoughts  all 
turn  to  the  very  darkest,  and  yet  the 
most  brilliant,  moment  of  my  life :  the 
brightest  in  all  its  actual  splendour 
and  delight — the  gloomiest  in  its  dreary 
memory  1  I.<e8t  these  fancies  should 
master  me,  I  will  pursue  my  story  ra- 

?idly,  coldly,  apathetically,  if  I  may. 
will  not  suffer  a  word,  if  I  can  help 
it,  to  escape  me  that  may  unman  me 
for  my  task,  now  all  but  completed.  I 
suppose  that  no  man  can  write  of  him. 
self  without  becoming  more  or  less  his 
own  apologist.  Even  in  his  self-ac. 
cusings  there  will  be  mingled  a  degree 
of  commiseration,  and  his  judgments 
will  be  found  tempered  with  merciful 
considerations.  I  would  that  I  were 
capable  of  something  better,  bolder, 
and  more  manly  than  this.  I  would 
that  others  might  learn  of  my  *'  short- 
comings," and  be  taught  by  my  **  over- 
reachingsl"  But  though  I  cannot 
point  the  moral,  I  will  tell  the  tale. 

Margot — it  was  a  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment— presented  me  to  the  society  as 
her  cousin.  I  was  the  Chevalier  de 
Bertin,  of  good  family  and  ample  for- 
tune. "  Passionnee  pour  les  arts,'*  as 
she  said,  ''and  the  devoted  slave  of 
genius."  The  introduction  was  well 
calculated  to  ensure  me  a  favourable 
reception ;  and  so  it  proved.  I  was  at 
once  admitted  into  all  the  masonry  of 
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the  craft.  The  couasses  of  every  thea- 
tre were  open  to  me ;  the  private  box 
of  the  pHjna  donna,  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum, the  drcdsing-room  where  the 
great  actress  received  her  chosen  few, 
and  the  little  supper-table,  at  which  a 
place  would  have  been  a  boon  to  roy- 
alty— all  were  mine.  To  support  my- 
self and  maintain  a  condition  propor- 
tionate  to  my  pretended  rank,  I  la- 
boured immensely.  I  wrote  for  no 
less  than  four  of  the  great  journals  of 
Paris.  I  was  the  leading  political 
writer  iu  the  Bonapartist  Presse,  the 
royalist  in  the  Gazette  de  la  Vendee, 
and  the  infuriated  defender  of  the  Gi- 
rondins  in  the  terrible  colunms  of  Im 
Drapeau  de  Pays,  theatrical  and  lite- 
rary criticism  being  my  walk  in  the 
pajjes  of  the  Avant  Scene, 

Two  persons  only  were  in  my  secret. 
Sanson,  the  8ub>editor  of  the  Presse, 
and  Jostard,  who  was  a  royalist  agent, 
and  who  paid  with  a  liberal  hand  all 
the  advocates  of  the  Bourbons.  My 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  his- 
tory of  party,  my  acquaintance  with 
])olitical  characters  personally,  and 
above  all,  my  information  on  England 
and  I'inglish  topics,  gave  me  enormous 
advantages,  and  many  of  my  contribu- 
tions were  attributed  to  persons  high 
in  political  station,  and  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  authority.  I  was  well 
versed  in  the  slashing  insolence  of  the 
military  style  in  which  the  Bonapartists 
wrote,  and  knew  all  the  cant  of  the 
Jesuit,  as  well  as  the  chosen  phrase- 
ology of  the  wildest  republican.  In 
this  way  I  attacked  and  replied  to  my- 
self, vindictively,  and  even  savagely. 
Assault  and  counter-attack,  insulting 
demands,  and  still  more  insulting  re- 
plies issued  forth  each  morning,  to 
amaze  the  capital,  and  make  men  ask, 
how  long  could  such  a  polemic  be  sus« 
tained  without  personal  vengeance  ? 

In  my  Bonapartist  capacity  I  as- 
sailed I'itt  unceasingly.  It  was  the 
theme  of  which  that  party  never  wea- 
ried, and  in  which  all  their  hatred  to 
England  could  be  carried  without 
openly  wounding  the  susceptibilies  of 
the  nation.  Iff  assailed  the  covert 
treachery  of  the  English  minister  by 
the  iiicrwised  activity  in  the  dockyarcfs 
during  a  state  of  peace,  I  hailed  that 
very  isign  in  a  Bourbonist  article  as  an 
evidence  that  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family  had  not  been  abandoned  in 
Great  Britain.  While  in  the  JJraj^eau, 
I  turned  attention  to  the  glorious  stnig- 


gle  for  freedom  then  sustained  by  the 
blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  nnder  the  chi- 
valrous guidance  of  Toussaint,  openly 
declaring  that  with  the  negro  Lay  at 
that  moment  the  whole  destiny  of  all 
Europe. 

One  of  these  articles  — I  wrote  it 
half  wild  with  the  excitement  of  a  sap- 
per at  the  Kue  Choiseul ;  I  came 
home  nearly  distracted  by  a  quarrel 
with  a  Margotard — I  cannot  continue— 
was  headed  **  Noir  an  Blano,"  and  was 
an  insulting  comparison  between  *' Ne- 
gro chivalry  and  the  white  man's  sub- 
serviency.*' An  outrageously  insolent 
contrast  of  Bonaparte  with  Toussaint 
closed  the  paper,  and  occasioned  a 
police  visit  to  the  office  of  the  journal, 
demanding  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Of  these  the  editor  knew 
nothing,  and  though  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  innocence,  the  journal 
was  declared  to  be  suppressed,  and  a 
heavy  fine  imposed  upon  its  conductors. 
I  was  resolved,  at  whatever  sacrifice^ 
to  pay  this,  and  consulted  with  San- 
son how  best  to  set  about  it.  My  re- 
ceipts at  that  time  were  as  follows  :— 
From  the  Presse  sixty  francs  daily; 
fifty  from  the  Vendreau ;  the  theatri- 
cal journal  paid  me  one  hundred 
weekly ;  and  the  Drapeau,  up  to  the 
time  of  its  suppression,  fortv  francs  for 
every  article,  irrespective  of  its  length. 
In  a  word,  each  day's  revenue  ave* 
raged  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  francs, 
which  it  was  my  custom  to  spend  to 
the  last  sous  piece. 

To  sustain  the  character  of  wealth 
and  fortune,  I  not  only  toiled  without 
ceasing,  but  I  entered  on  a  career  of 
extravagance  almost  as  distasteful  to 
me.  M  argot  loved  display  of  every 
kind.  The  theatrical  passion  seemed 
to  suggest  a  desire  for  every  species  of 
notoriety ;  and  to  please  her  I  set  up  a 
costly  equipage,  with  showy  liveries 
and  magnificent  horses.  The  dinners 
I  gave  were  of  the  most  extravagant 
kind ;  the  bouquets  I  presented  to  her 
each  evening  at  the  theatre  would  have 
in  their  price  supported  a  family.  My 
earnings  could  never  have  compassed 
such  outlay,  and  to  meet  it  I  became  a 
gambler  —  a  practised,  a  professional 
gambler  —  playing  with  all  the  calm- 
headed  skill  of  a  deep  calcuhitor.  For- 
tune vascillatc<l ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  a  large  winner.  The  fine  decreed 
against  the  Drapeau  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs — a  largo  sum  for  me,  and 
far  above  what  any  effort  at  accumu- 
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lation  coald  possibly  compass.  So,  in- 
deed,  Sanson  soon  told  me,  and 
laughed  at  the  bare  thought  of  my  at- 
tempting it.  There  was,  however,  he 
said,  a  possibility  —  a  mere  possibility 
of  a  way  to  meet  this,  and  he  would 
think  over  it.  I  gave  him  a  day  or 
two,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
told  me  his  plan.  It  was  this.  There 
was  a  certain  minister  high  in  the  con. 
fidence  of  Bonaparte,  whose  counsels 
had  not  been  always  followed,  nor  even 
listened  to  at  times.  These  counsels 
had  been  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  certain  views  and  intentions  of  a 
particular  kind  were  maintained  by 
the  royalists — secretly  maintained,  but 
still  occasionally  shadowed  forth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all 
in  the  secrets  of  the  party.  To  be 
plain,  the  suspected  plan  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  union  of  the  roy- 
alist with  the  republican  faction  to 
overthrow  the  Bonapartists.  This  idea 
seamed  so  chimerical  to  Bonaparte, 
that  to  broach  it  was  at  once  to  lose 
character  with  him  for  acuteness  or 
political  foresight.  Not  so  to  him  of 
whom  Sanson  spoke,  and  whom  I  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  Fouche. 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,"  said  he  ; 
**  but  to  any  other  guess  I  will  make 
no  reply,  nor  if  you  press  me  on  this 
subject,  will  I  consent  to  continue  the 
negotiation." 

1  yielded  to  his  terms  ;  and  after  a 
brief  interval  came  an  order  for  me  to 
hold  myself  in  readiness  on  a  particu- 
lar evening,  when  a  carriage  would  be 
sent  to  fetch  me  to  the  house  of  the 
minister.  At  eight,  the  hour  indicated, 
I  was  ready ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
clock  struck  when  the  carnage  rolled 
into  the  courtyard. 

I  have  been  led,  as  it  were  by  acci- 
dent, into  the  mention  of  this  little  in. 
cident,  which  had  no  bearing  nor  influ- 
ence on  my  future ;  but  now  that  I 
have  touched  upon  it,  I  will  finish  it 
as  briefly  as  I  can. 

I  was  received  in  a  small  office-like 
chamber  by  a  man  somewhat  past  mid- 
dle life,  but  whose  appearance  gave 
him  the  look  of  even  age.  He  was 
short,  broad-shouldered,  and  slightly 
stoopc^d  ;  the  figure  altogether  vulgar, 
but  the  head  massive  and  lofty,  and 
the  face  the  strangest  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  cunning  —  a  blending  of  the 
high-bred  gentleman  with  the  crafty 
pettifogger — I  ever  beheld.  He  receiv- 
ed me  courteously,  and  at  once  opened 


the  business  for  which  we  met.  Afler 
some  compliments  on  the  vigour  of  my 
articles  in  the  Presse,  he  proceeded  to 
ask  what  my  peculiar  opportunities 
might  be  for  knowing  ther  secret  inten- 
tions  of  the  two  great  parties  who  op- 
posed the  government. 

My  replies  wei'e  guarded  and  re- 
served ;  seeing  which,  he  at  once  said — 

**  This  information  is  to  be  recom- 
pensed?" 

I  bowed  coldly,  and  only  replied  that, 
if  he  would  put  distinct  questions  to 
me,  I  should  endeavour  to  answer  them. 

After  some  little  fencing  on  both 
sides,  ho  asked  me  for  the  writer  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  Drapeau  —  his 
name  and  position  in  life. 

For  reasons  that  may  be  guessed  I 
declined  to  reveal  these.  A  similar 
question  as  to  the  Gazette  met  a  simi- 
lar reply.  Undeterred  by  these  refu- 
sals, he  asked  me  my  opinion  of  these 
writers'  abilities,  and  the  likelihood  of 
their  being  available  to  the  cause  of  the 
government,  under  suitable  circum- 
stances. 

I  spoke  half  slightingly  of  their  ta- 
lents, but  professed  implicit  trust  in 
their  integrity.  He  turned  the  con- 
versation then  towards  politics,  and 
discussed  with  me  the  questions  on 
which  I  had  been  writing  so  earnestly 
both  for  and  against  in  the  two  opposing 
journals.  The  tone  of  virulent  abuse 
of  both  was  great ;  and  I  half  hinted 
that  a  personal  amende  was,  perhaps, 
the  point  to  which  my  opponent,  and, 
as  well  myself,  were  tending.  He 
smiled  slightly,  but  meaningly. 

"  That  opmion  is  not  yours,  then, 
sir  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  he,  blandly. 
**Mons.  Bertin  of  the  Presse,  will  not 
seek  satisfaction  from  Mons.  Bertin 
of  the  Drapeau — still  less  of  Mons. 
Bertin  of  the  Gazette,  whom  he  holds 
in  9uch  slight  esteem." 

**  How,  sir  I  Do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  I  am  the  writer  in  all  these  jour- 
nals?" 

**  You  have  just  told  me  so,  sir," 
said  he,  still  smiling ;  **  and  I  respect 
the  word  of  a  gentleman.  The  tone 
of  identity  assumed  on  paper  is  exactly 
that  you  have  yourself  put  on  when 
advocating  any  of  these  lines  of  policy. 
I  suspected  this  from  the  first ;  now  I 
know  it.  Ah,  Mons.  Bertin,  you  are 
in  the  mere  nursery  of  craftiness — not 
but  I  must  admit  you  are  a  very  pro- 
mising child  of  your  years." 
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Far  from  presuming  on  his  discovery, 
he  spoke  more  kindly  and  more  conli- 
dcntiully  than  ever  to  me ;  asked  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion  and  for  that, 
and  Si'cmcd  to  think  that  I  must  have 
studied  the  questions  1  wrote  on  deeply 
and  malureiv.  There  was  nothinj; 
like  di>paragement  in  his  tone  towards 
me,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  an  almost 
flattering  appreciation  of  my  ingenuity 
as  a  writer. 

«*  Still,  Monsieur  Bertin,"  said  he, 
with  aflccted  gravity,  ''the  Drapeau 
went  too  far  —  tluit  you  must  allow  ; 
and  for  your  sake  as  for  ours  it  is  better 
it  shouhl  he  suppressed.  The  fine 
ehall  be  paiil,  but  it  must  appear  to 
have  come  from  the  Royalists  —  can  I 
trust  you  for  this?" 

lie  looked  at  me  cahnly,  but  steadily, 
as  he  spoke ;  and  certainly  I  felt  as  if 
any  deceit,  should  I  desire  it,  were 
perfectly  impossible  before  him.  Ho 
did  not  wait  lor  my  reply,  but  with  a 
S4rioubness  that  savoured  of  sinc*crity, 
said — 

"  The  press  in  France  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  ex))rc8bion  of  this  man  or 
that,  but  it  is  no  more.  We  live  in  a 
period  of  too  much  change  to  havo 
anything  like  a  public  opinion;  so 
that  what  is  written  to  day  is  forgotten 
to-morrow.      Yet   with   all  that,  the 

1)enpli>  nuHt  be  taught  to  have  one  re* 
i;lion  of  till*.  State  as  they  have  one  of 
the  Cl.urch,  and  heresies  of  either  kind 
must  be  suppressed.  Now,  Monsieur 
IJiTtiii,  my  advice  to  you  is,  be  of  tho 
good  fold  —  not  alone  because  it  is 
good,  but  because  it  is  likelv  to  Iki  |kt- 
manent.  Continue  to  write  fur  tho 
Gazette,  "\Vlu*n  vou  want  information, 
Sanson  will  procure  it  for  you;  but 
you  must  not  come  here  again.  Tem- 
per your  Koyalist  ztMd  with  a  seeming 
regard  for  your  ])ersonal  safety,  lle- 
memWr  that  a  gentleman  gives  larger 
reco;:nizances  than  a  mns-coulotte ; 
ancl  above  all,  keep  in  mind,  that  vou 
serve  m?  better  in  those  columns  than 
in  our  own.  C'ext  de  la  haute  politique 
dc  faire  combatlier  ses  enemies  pour 
soi'/' 

He  repeated  this  sentiment  twice 
over,  and  then  with  a  courteous  ges- 
ture dismissi'd  me.  I  was  now  in  tho 
secret  pay  of  the  Government — no  re- 
gular allowance  made  me,  but  per- 
mit ti'd  to  draw  freely  ;  and  when  any 
occasion  of  real  information  offered,  to 
pav  largely  for  it. 

ilad  time  been  given  me  for  reflcc- 


tion,  i  believe  I  shoold  have  abhorred 
myself  for  the  life  I  now  led.  It  was 
one  course  of  daily  trick  and  decep. 
tion.  In  society  I  was  a  spy  —  in  se« 
cret,  a  traitor.  Trusted  uy  all,  and 
false  to  all,  I  hurried  along  in  a  head- 
long career  of  the  wildest  excitement. 
To  enable  me  to  write,  I  had  recomrie 
to  various  stimulants ;  and  from  one 
excess  to  another  I  became  a  confirmed 
opium-eater.  I  had  b^'  habit  acquired 
a  degree  of  nervous  irritability  that 
almost  defied  sleep.  For  days  and 
days  frequently  I  took  no  other  rest 
than  an  occ;i8ional  half-hour*8  repose 
when  overcome,  and  then  back  to  the 
desk  again  —  if  not  refreshed,  at  least 
rallied.  The  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
my  thoughts  at  any  chance  interval  of 
quiet  was  terrific.  So  long  as  I  was 
in  action  all  went  well ;  when  my  brain 
was  overworked,  and  my  faculties 
stretched  to  their  extreme  tension,  the 
excitement  sustained  me,  and  I  could 
develop  whatever  there  was  in  nu)  of 
intellectual  power.  The  effort  over, 
and  my  task  accomplished,  I  became 
almost  bereft  of  life :  a  trance-like 
lethargy  seized  me;  my  voice  faikid, 
my  .^-ijiht  and  hearing  grew  dulled,  and 
I  would  lie  thus,  sometimes  for  hours, 
scarcely  breathing,  indifferent  to  every- 
thing. 

\\  hen  1  rallied  from  these  seizures, 
I  hurried  ofl*  to  Margot,  either  to  her 
homo  or  to  the  theali*e.  To  see  her, 
to  sjieak  to  her,  even  to  hear  her,  was 
enough  to  call  me  back  once  more  to 
life  and  the  love  of  life.  There  was 
that  in  her  own  career,  with  all  its 
changes  and  vicissitudes,  that  soemed 
to  fashion  her  mind  into  moods  simi- 
lar to  my  own.  On  one  day  she  would 
be  to  me  like  a  sister — kind  and  warm- 
ly ati'ectionate  ;  on  another,  she  wouM 
bo  as  thou»h  I  were  her  accepted 
lover,  and  show  me  all  tho  tender  in- 
terest of  one  whose  fate  was  bound  up 
with  my  own ;  and,  perhaps,  the  very 
next  meeting  she  would  receive  ma 
coldly  and  distrustfully,  and  darkly 
hint  that  my  secret  life  was  known  to 
her. 

These  were  to  me  moments  of  in. 
tense  agony.  To  see  through  them 
was  worsu  than  any  death,  and  the 
very  dread  of  them  made  existence  a 

refect  torture.  Till  I  had  seen  her, 
never  knew,  each  dav,  in  what  mood 
she  might  feel  towards  me ;  and  if  I 
revelled  in  the  heaven  of  her  smiles^ 
felt  her  deep  glances  desoending  into 
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my  Tery  heart,  and  thrilled  vrhh  ec 
Btacy  at  each  word  she  uttered,  sud- 
denly  there  would  come  the  thought 
that  this  was  but  a  dream,  and  that  to- 
morrow  would  be  the  dreadful  awaking ! 

Her  conduct  was  inexplicable,  for  it 
changed  sometimes  within  the  compass 
of  a  ^w  hours,  and  from  warmest  confi. 
dence  would  become  the  most  chilling 
reserre.  She  would  pour  out  her  whole 
heart  before  me ;  tell  me  how  barren 
were  all  the  triumphs  she  had  achieved ; 
how  remote  from  happiness  was  this 
eternal  struggle  for  fame ;  how  her  na- 
ture yearned  for  one  true,  unchanging 
devotion ;  how  this  mockery  of  passion 
made  shipwreck  of  all  real  feeling,  and 
left  the  nature  worn  out,  wearied,  and 
^hausted.  She  would,  perhaps,  at 
our  next  meeting  efface  all  thought 
of  this  confidence  by  some  passionate 
burst  of  enthusiasm  for  the  stage,  and 
some  bold  apostrophe  to  the  glory  of  a 
great  success  —  scornfully  contrasting 
Buch  a  moment  with  the  whole  happi. 
ness  of  a  life  spent  in  obscurity.  I 
own  that  in  these  outbursts  of  her 
wildest  imagination,  her  beauty  of  ex. 
pression  attained  its  highest  excellence. 
Her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of 
an  inspired  nature,  and  her  whole 
figure  seemed  imbued  with  a  more  than 
mortal  loveliness ;  while  in  her  softer 
moods  there  was  a  sad  and  plaintive 
tenderness  about  her  that  subdued  the 
spirit,  and  made  her  seem  even  more 
worthy  of  love  than  she  had  been 
of  admiration.  These  fitful  change?, 
which  at  first  were  only  displayed  in 
private,  became  after  a  while  palpable 
to  the  public  eye.  On  one  night  she 
would  thrill  an  audience  with  horror, 
and  in  the  power  of  her  delineations 
make  the  very  sternest  natures  yield  to 
terror.  At  another,  she  would  shock 
the  public  by  some  indifference  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  scene,  walk  through 
her  part  in  listless  apathy,  and  receive 
with  calm  unconcern  the  ill-disguised 
disapproval  of  the  spectators.  At  such 
times  praise  or  blame  were  alike  to  her; 
she  seemed  like  one  labouring  under 
some  pressure  of  thought  too  engross, 
ing  to  admit  of  any  attention  to  passing 
objects ;  and  in  this  dreary  pre-occu- 
pation  she  moved  like  one  spell-bound 
and  entranced. 

To  allude  to  these  passing  states  of 
mind  after  they  had  occurred  was 
sure  to  give  her  deep  offence  ;  and  al- 
though,  for  a  while,  I  dared  to  do  this, 
yet  I  saw  reason  to  abandon  the  at- 


tempt,  and  maintain  silence  like  the 
rest.  The  press,  with  less  delicacy, 
expressed  severe  censure  on  what  they 
characterised  as  an  insulting  apprecia- 
tion  of  her  public ;  and  boldly  declared 
that  the  voices  which  had  made  could 
still  unmake  a  reputation,  and  that  the 
lesson  of  contempt  might  soon  pass 
from  behind  the  footlights  to  the  space 
before  them. 

It  was  both  my  province  to  keep 
these  criticisms  from  her  eye,  and  to 
answer  them  in  print ;  and  for  a  while 
I  succeeded.  I  wrote,  1  argued,  I  de- 
claimed—  now  casuistically  expressing 
praise  of  what  in  my  heart  I  condemn, 
ed — now  seeming  to  discover  a  hidden 
meaning  where  none  existed.  I  even 
condescended  to  appeal  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public,  in  favour  of  those 
whose  efforts  were  not  always  under 
their  own  control,  and  whose  passing 
frames  of  sorrow  or  sickness  must  in- 
capacitate them  at  seasons  from  em- 
bodying their  own  great  conceptions. 
So  sensitive  had  she  become  on  the 
subject  of  remark,  that  the  slightest 
allusion  to  her  health  was  now  resented 
as  an  offence ;  and  even  Mdlle.  Mars 
dared  not  to  say  that  she  looked  paler 
or  thinner,  or  in  better  or  worse  spirits 
— so  certain  would  any  allusion  of  the 
kind  be  to  displease  her. 

This  irritability  gradually  widened 
and  extended  itself  to  everything.  The 
slightest  sign  of  inattention  of  the  au- 
dience —  any  movement  in  the  house 
while  she  was  acting — a  want  of  ability 
in  those  en  scene  with  her — an  acciden- 
tal error  in  even  their  costume  —  gave 
umbrage ;  and  she  would  stop  in  her 
part,  and  only  by  an  effort  seem  able 
to  recover  herself,  and  continue.  These 
evidences  of  indifference  to  public  opi- 
nion —  for  so  were  they  construed-^ 
gradually  arrayed  against  her  nearly 
the  entire  force  of  the  press. 

They  who  had  been  her  most  de- 
voted admirers,  now  displayed  all  their 
zeid  in  the  discovery  of  her  faults.  The 
very  excellencies  they  had  once  ex- 
tolled, they  now  censured  as  stage 
trickery  and  deceit.  One  by  one, 
thev  despoiled  her  of  every  qualifi- 
cation for  art,  save  her  beauty  ;  and 
even  that,  they  said,  already  proclaim- 
ed its  perishable  nature.  My  heart 
sickens  as  I  think  over  the  refined 
cruelty  of  these  daily  attacks — the  mi- 
nute and  careful  anatomy  of  humanity, 
studied  to  infiict  misery  1  To  stem  this 
torrent  of  opinion,  I  devoted  myself 
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alone.  Giving  up  all  other  writing,  I 
thought  only  of  Margot  and  her  cause. 
I  assailed  her  critics  with  the  foulest 
abuse.  I  aspersed  their  motives,  and 
not  unfrequently  their  lives.  I  eagerly 
sought  out  circumstances  of  their  pn. 
▼ate  habits  and  actions,  and  proclaimed 
them  to  the  world,  as  the  men  who 
dared  to  teach  the  expressions  by  which 
virtues  should  be  rendered,  of  whose 
very  existence  they  were  ignorant.  I 
contrasted  their  moans  of  judgment 
with  their  daily  lives.  I  exhibiteuthcm 
as  mean  hirelings,  the  cowardly  bravos 
of  a  degenerate  age ;  and,  of  course — 
for  Paris  was  always  the  same  in  this 
respect  —  various  duels  were  fastened 
on  me  for  my  insolence. 

My  skill  at  the  sword  exercise  car- 
ried me  safely  through  many  of  these 
encounters.  My  recklessness  of  life 
may,  perhaps,  have  served  to  preserve 
it,  for  I  was  utterly  reckless  of  it !  My 
neglect  of  politics,  and  all  interest 
about  them,  procured  my  dismissal 
from  the  Government  journal.  The 
Veiidreau  soon  followed  the  example ; 
and  although  the  violence  of  my  arti- 
tides  in  the  Avant  Scene  had  for  a 
time  amused  the  town,  the  editors  told 
me  that  my  defence  of  Mdlle.  Margot 
had  now  been  carried  far  enough,  and 
that  I  should  look  elsewhere  for  a  new 
topic. 

Not  a  few  of  Margot's  warmest  ad- 
mirers condemned  the  ill-advised  zeal 
of  my  advocacy.  Some  even  affirmed 
that  much  of  her  unpopularity  had  its 


origin  in  my  indiscreet  defence.  I  was 
coldly  told  I  had  "written  too  much." 
One  said  I  had  "  fought  too  often. '• 
The  fastidious  public — which  acknow- 
ledged no  sincerity*  nor  would  recog- 
nise such  a  thing  as  truths-condemn- 
ed, as  bad  taste,  the  excesses  into 
which  my  heartfelt  indignation  had 
hurried  me.  Mdlle.  Mars  was  a  half 
convert  to  this  opinion ;  I  shuddered 
one  day,  as  I  suspected  that  even  Mar- 
got seemed  to  entertain  it.  I  had  been 
pressing  her  to  do  something — a  mere 
trifle — to  which  she  dissented.  I  grew 
eager,  and  at  last  insisted  ;  when,  look, 
ing  at  me  steadily  for  some  seconds, 
she  said — 

*'  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
over-zeal  is  apt  to  defeat  itself,  from 
the  very  suspicion  that  it  excites,  that 
there  may  be  a  deeper  motive  than  that 
which  meets  the  eye  ?" 

The  words  smote  me  to  the  heart. 
They  were  the  death-knell  to  all  the 
hope  that  had  sustained  me  through  my 
long  struggle ;  and  though  I  tried  to 
read  them  m  various  ways  less  wound* 
ing  to  my  feelings,  one  terrible  signifi- 
cation surmounted  all  the  others,  and 
seemed  to  proclaim  itself  the  true  mean- 
ing. What  if  it  were  really  so  ?  was 
the  dreadful  question  that  now  struck 
me.  What  if  I  had  been  the  cause 
of  her  downfall  ?  The  thought  so  stun- 
ned uie,  that  I  sat  powerless  under  the 
spell  of  its  terror — a  terror  which  has 
tempered  every  hour  of  life,  from  that 
day  to  this. 


CHAPTEB  XLni. 


*•  A   PA88AOB  XH  TDK    DRAMA.' 


One  of  the  noted  characters  about 
Paris,  at  this  time,  was  a  certain 
Captain  Fleury ;  he  called  himself 
*'Fleury  de  Montraartre."  He  had 
been,  it  was  said,  on  Bonaparte's  staff 
in  Egypt,  but  got  into  disgrace  by 
having  token  Kleber's  side,  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  generals. 
Disgusted  with  the  service,  m  which 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  promotion,  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  came  to  live  in 
Paris,  as  some  thousands  live  there,  no 
one  can  tell  how,  or  in  what  manner. 
His  chief  if  not  only  occupation  seemed 
to  be  the  frequenting  of  all  the  low 
gambling-houses,  where,  however,  he 
rarely  was  seen  to  plav,  but  rather 
waited  for  the  good    fortune  which 


befell  some  other,  with  whom  he  either 
dined,  or  succeeded  in  borrowing  a 
few  francs.  Less  reputable  habits  than 
even  these  were  likewise  attributed  to 
him — it  was  said  that  he  often  thrust 
quarrels  upon  people  at  the  tables,/ 
which  he  afterwai^s  compromised  for 
money,  many  preferring  to  pay  rather 
than  risk  an  encounter  with  a  professed 
duellist. 

In  his  threadbare  military  frock, 
and  shabby  hat,  with  broken  boots 
and  ragged  gloves,  ho  still  miuntained 
the  semblance  of  his  former  condition, 
for  he  was  eminently  good-looking, 
and,  in  gait  and  bearing,  every  inch  a 
soldier.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance 
by  an  accident.    I  happened  to  have 
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let  fall  beside  my  chair  a  bank  note  for 
one  hundred  francs,  one  night  at  play. 
The  waiter  hurried  after  me  to  restore 
it,  just  as  I  was  descending  the  stairs 
with  this  Captain  Fleuiy  at  my  side. 
I  was  not  aware  of  my  loss,  and  in- 
sisted  that  the  money  could  not  be 
mine.  The  waiter  was  equally  posi. 
tive,  and  appealed  to  the  captain  to 
decide  the  question.  Fleury,  instead 
of  replying,  took  out  a  much- worn 
pocket-book,  and  proceeded  to  ex. 
amine  its  contents. 

"  I'll  wager  as  much,"  cried  I, 
"  that  this  gentleman  is  the  owner  of 
the  note." 

**And  you  would  win,  sir,"  said 
Fleury,  taking  it  from  the  waiter's  re- 
luctant fingers,  and  carefully  enclosing 
it  within  his  case. 

The  waiter  never  uttered  a  syllable, 
but,  with  a  look  that  revealed  an 
entire  history,  bowed  and  retired.  I 
complimented  the  captain  on  the  good 
fortune  of  his  presence  in  such  a  cri- 
tical moment,  touched  my  hat  to  him, 
and  departed. 

It  was  only  the  next  morning  that 
I  recollected  the  sum  of  money  I  had 
had  about  me,  and  perceived  that  the 
note  must  have  been  my  own.  It  was 
of  course  too  late  to  think  of  repairing 
the  loss,  but  I  was  far  from  desiring 
to  do  so.  The  man's  appearance  had 
interested  me  ;  I  was  deeply  struck  by 
the  signs  of  poverty  in  his  dress,  and 
only  happy  to  have  had  this  slight 
occasion  to  serve  him,  without  any  in- 
fringement on  his  self  respect.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  question  I  oflen  debated 
with  myself,  whether  or  not  he  really 
believed  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the 
note. 

From  that  day  forth  we  saluted  when- 
ever we  met ;  and  if,  by  any  chance, 
we  came  together,  we  exchanged  the 
usual  courtesies  of  acquaintance.  There 
was  a  degree  of  pleasure  afibrded  him 
by  even  this  much  of  recognition,  from 
one  whose  air  betokened  more  pros- 
perous circumstances,  that  I  gladly 
yielded.  I  had  known  even  harder 
fortune  than  his,  and  could  well  un- 
derstand  the  importance  he  might 
attach  to  such  a  trifle. 

By  degrees  I  began  to  feel  a  strange 
kind  of  interest  for  this  man — so  calm, 
so  self-possessed  as  he  seemed  in  the 
midstof  scenes  of  passionate  and  violent 
excitement.  What  signified  any  sud- 
den  reverse  of  fortune,  thought  I,  in 
comparison  with  the  daily  misery  of 
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such  a  lot  as  his  ?  And  yet,  day  after 
day,  I  saw  him  unmoved  and  tranquil ; 
he  came  and  went  like  one  to  whom 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  brought  no 
emotion.  He  was  a  study  for  me, 
whether  I  met  him  at  the  play-table 
or  the  restaurant,  or  saw  him  at  night 
in  the  theatre  in  his  accustomed  spot, 
close  to  the  orchestra,  where,  with 
folded  arms  and  bent  brows,  he  stood 
the  entire  night  without  moving.  I 
watched  him  closely  during  that  ter- 
rible week,  when,  each  ni^ht  of  Mar. 
got's  appearance,  the  conflict  of  public 
opinion  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  when,  as  her  enemies  gained 
strength,  her  former  friends  either 
gathered  in  little  despairing  knots 
together,  or  abandoned  the  field  in 
defeat.  I  thought,  or  rather  I  seemed 
to  feel,  that  this  man's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me  oflentimes,  when  I  was  not 
looking  at  him.  I  had  a  strange  sense 
of  consciousness  that,  affect  what  bear- 
ing I  might,  he  was  reading  my  secret 
thoughts  at  his  leisure,  and  conning 
over  traits  of  my  character.  When- 
ever any  momentary  burst  of  disap- 
probation from  the  audience  had  maae 
me  fall  back  in  shame  and  an^er 
within  my  box,  I  could  feel  that  nis 
eyes  were  following  me  with  a  glance 
of  persecuting  keenness. 

Margot's  enemies  were  triumphant ; 
they  came  each  night  in  crowds,  and, 
by  a  hundred  contrivances  of  insult,  dis- 
played their  bitter  and  undying  hatred 
of  her.  The  leader  of  the  party  was 
a  Yicomte  Dcchaine,  whose  mistress 
was  the  rival  of  Margot,  if  even 
third-rate  powers  could  aspire  to  con- 
tend with  genius  such  as  hers !  Her 
friend,  it  was  said,  had  organised  the 
entire  conspiracy,  and  being  a  rich 
man,  his  purse  and  his  influence  were 
powerful  allies.  At  his  supper- table, 
the  writers  of  the  papers,  the  young 
fashionables  of  society,  and  the  pro- 
fessed critics  who  swayed  pubUc  taste, 
were  said  to  meet  and  concert  their 
measures.  Their  victory  cost  them  less 
than  they  had  ever  anticipated.  Mar- 
got*s  own  indiscretions  —  I  have  no 
other  word  for  them  —  had  worked 
faster  for  her  ruin  than  all  their  bitter- 
est animosity.  It  was  not  a  mere 
indifference  to  put^lic  opinion  she  dis- 
played— it  was  a  downright  contempt 
for  it.  If  they  censured  any  peculiarity 
of  expression — a  pause,  or  a  gesture — 
she  was  sure  not  only  to  repeat,  but 
even  exaggerate  it«    Did  any  detail 
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of  h<;i'  cofltuinn  excite  n-proof,  she  at 
tturi'.  a<i^;iiiii(Ml  it  ns  a  reason  lor  main- 
t:tiiiiii(^  it.  In  a  word^  it  seemed  that 
all  tlif^  arts  others  employ  to  win 
prai«<t  and  secure  ])0pularity,  were 
iiMrd  hy  her  to  show  her  utter  disdain 
of  the  wnrhl's  Opinion^  and  this^  too, 
ill  a  career  wlien;  such  opinion  is  the 
litw,  and  where  there  exists  no  appeal 
ii,ijriiiiiht  it. 

To  rcHtrnin  this  spirit,  even  to  nio. 
d<  rale  it,  \\v.t  iVicnds  utterly  failed. 
iSlic,  who  once  heard  even  the  hum- 
lile'it  with  deference,  and  accented 
hu^'^irHrioiis  with  a  de<|;ree  of  humility, 
now  rcji'cted  all  counsel  and  guidance, 
met  Ij'ildly  proclaimed  herself  the  only 
e(jni|HtifiiL  jiidf;<f  of  what  reganled 
h'T.  A  fre<pient  subject  of  censure 
Mutt\\t!'\\.  hrr  erilicH,  was  a  habit  she 
had  fjiili-ii  into — of  pressing  both  hands 
hi  hrr  li'inpleM  in  moments  of  intense 
pa.Moii.  The  gtistun^  was  not  alono 
iiiivrareful,  but  from  its  fn»quency 
it  bi'came,  in  a  measure,  a  trick;  and 
thin  I  hey  assaihid  with  a  deCTCC  of  vi- 
iiilciicn  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
nfli'iieti,  Mdll(*.  Mars  counselled  her 
to  ^iinrd  n<rainst  any  mannerism,  and 
nii'iitiniird  this  one  in  illustration. 
M.ir;^(»l — oiiee  the  very  emblem  of  obe- 
diriiee  to  her  gitled  friend  —  resented 
tlic  iidvien  with  angry  indignation,  and 
fl.ill\  d<*elan>d  that  her  own  inspirations 
wei-f  her  i)i'<<t  advisers. 

Ill  till)  temper  she  had  now  assumed, 
it  iiiiiv  be  ima;!imMl  how  difficult  had 
all  iiitcreniirse  with  her  become.  Her 
way w Jill Iness  increased  as  the  public 
faviiiir  diM'lined  ;  and  she,  who  onee 
niiglit  have  been  permitted  to  itidulgc 
/my  ea price,  was  now  rigidly  denie<l 
even  the  eommonest  lil)ertv.  At  first, 
\\\K\  hardest  task  was  to  blind  her  to 
the  eensurt»3  the  ])n*ss  was  heaping 
upon  her.  Now,  however,  a  new  dit- 
fieiiliy  arose.  It  was  to  hint  that  she 
no  longer  could  count  upon  the  fickle 
favour  of  the  multitude,  and  that  the 
hour  of  her  tiiumph  had  gone  by. 

At  moments,  it  is  true,  in  sumo 
scones  of  intense  passion,  where  a  deep 
emotion  of  the  soul  was  to  tind  its  ut- 
terance in  a  few  broken  wonls,  a  crj', 
or,  ])erhaps,  a  look,  her  wonderful  ge- 
nius shone  f<^rth  still ;  and,  surmount- 
ing all  the  pn'judices  of  swoni  enemies, 
the  theatre  wouUl  bur:>t  forth  into  one 
of  those  thundering  peals  of  ajiphiuse 
that  sound  like  the  very  artillery  <if 
human  feelini;.  Such  a  passage  was 
there  in   Bajuzet,     It    is  the   scene 


where  Roxalane  listens  to  the  warm 
protestations  of  her  lover,  of  whose 
perfidy  she  is  assured,  and  whom  she 
herself  overheard  declaring  that  his 
love  for  her  was  little  other  than  com- 
passion. For  a  few  seconds  the  words 
of  adoration  seemed  to  act  on  her  like 
a  spell.  She  drinks  them  eagerly  and 
madly ;  her  eyes  sparkle  —  her  bosom 
heaves  ;  her  half-opened  lips  seem,  as 
it  were,  to  catch  the  accents,  when 
suddenly  the  truth  flashes  across  her. 
Ilcr  colour  flies  —  her  face  becomes  li- 
vid in  its  paleness.  A  terrible  shudder 
shakes  her  frame.  She  snatches  her 
hand  from  his  grasp,  and  turns  him  a 
look  of  loathing,  contemptuous  aver- 
sion, such  as  actually  sickens  the  y&j 
heart  to  behold ! 

From,  I  know  not  what  caprice,  she 
disliked  this  part  now,  although  once 
it  had  been  ner  favourite  a^ve  all 
others.  Her  friends  made  every  elTorl 
to  induce  her  to  resume  it,  but  m  vain. 
Their  entreaties,  indeed,  only  served 
to  excite  her  opposition  ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  at  last  dropped  as  hopeless. 
The  Court,  however,  had  fixea  on  a 
night  to  visit  the  '^Francais,"  and 
Bajazet  was  their  choice.  There  was 
now  no  alternative  left  her  but  to  ac- 
cept her  part,  or  sec  it  filled  by  an- 
other. The  latter  was  her  immediate 
resolve  ;  and  Mdlle.  Leonie,  her  rival, 
was  atleuj^th  installed  in  all  the  honours 
of  the  "  first  character.'*  It  wasevi. 
dent  now  to  all  ISIargot's  friends  that 
her  carwr  was  over.  An  act  of  abdi- 
cation  like  this  was  always  irrevocable; 
and  the  Parisian  public  was  never 
known  to  forgive  what  they  regarded 
as  an  open  act  of  insult  to  their  autho- 
rity in  tasite.  Well  knowing  that  all 
attempts  at  dissuasion  would  l)c  hope- 
less, we  made  no  appeal  against  her 
determination,  but  in  calm  submission 
waited  for  the  course  of  events — wait- 
ed, in  fact,  to  witness  the  last  crash  of 
ruin  to  that  fame  in  whose  edifice  we 
once  had  gloried. 

Madlle.  Mars  advised  Margot  to  tra- 
vel. Italy  had  been  always  the  land 
of  her  predilection.  She  had  even 
acted  there  with  immense  success  in 
Altieri's  tragedies,  for  her  knowledge 
of  the  language  equalled  that  of  her 
own  country.  It  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  revisit  it ;  "  and  perhaps, 
who  knew,"  said  she,  "  but  that  the 
echo  of  her  fame  coming  over  the  Alps 
might  again  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
Paris  in  tier  fkvour  ?*'    I  warmly  sup- 
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ported  this  plan,  and  Marn;ot  con- 
sented to  it.  A  dame  de  compagnie, 
an  old  friend  of  Mdlle.  de  Mars,  was 
chosen  to  be  her  travelling  companion, 
and  I  was  to  be  of  the  party  as  secre- 
tary. 

We  hurried  on  all  the  arrangements 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  desired 
that  snc  should  leave  Paris  before  the 
uight  of  the  command,  and  thus  re- 
move  her  from  all  the  enthusiasm  of 

S raise  the  press  had  prepared  to  shower 
own  on  ner  rival,  with  the  custo- 
mary  expressions  of  contemptuous  con- 
trast for  the  fallen  idol.  We  well  knew 
the  excess  of  adulation  that  was  in  rea- 
diness to  burst  forth,  and  dreaded  less 
the  efiect  it  might  produce  on  Margot's 
mind  regarding  her  rival,  than  that  it 
should  inspire  her  with  a  curiosity  to 
witness  her  performance,  for  such  was 
exactly  the  wayward  character  of  her 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting. 

To  our  joy  we  discovered  that  Mar- 
got's  impatience  eaualled,  if  not  ex- 
ceeded our  own.  She  entered  with  an 
almost  childish  delight  into  all  the  pre- 
parations for  the  journey.  We  hung  over 
the  map  for  hours  together,  tracing  our 
route,  and  revelling  m  anticipated  plea- 
sure at  the  thought  of  all  those  glorious 
old  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  We  con- 
sulted guide-books  and  journals,  and 
pictured  to  ourselves  all  the  delights  of 
a  happy  journey.  With  what  ecstacy 
she  recalled  the  various  scenes  of  her 
former  visit  to  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
those  whose  friendship  she  had  acquired, 
and  with  whom  she  longed  to  make  me 
acquainted.  In  her  enthusiasm  she 
seemed  to  recover  her  long-lost  buoy- 
ancy of  heart,  and  to  be  of  the  same 
fay  and  happy  nature  I  had  known  her. 
dare  not  trust  myself  with  more  of 
these  memories  ;  they  come  upon  me 
like  the  thought  of  those  moments 
when,  on  a  sick  bed,  some  dear  friend 
has  uttered  words  to  be  treasured  up 
for  years  long — words  of  promise,  may- 
hap words  of  hope,  for  a  future  that 
was  never  to  come  —  plans  for  a  time 
that  dark  destiny  had  denied  us ! 

Our  arrangements  were  all  com- 
pleted—our passports  procured,  a  cou- 
rier engaged,  and  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  the  road.  We  were  to  set  out 
on  the  following  day.  It  was  a  Friday, 
and  Margot*s  prejudices  would  not 
permit  her  to  begin  a  journey  on  such 
an  inauspicious  day.  I  reasoned  with 
her  and  argued  earnestly,  for  I  remem* 
bered  it  was  on  that  night  Mdlle.  Leo- 


nie  was  to  appear  at  the  Fran^ais. 
She  was  resolved,  however,  to  haVe  her 
way,  and  I  gave  in.  No  allusion  to  the 
theatre,  nor  to  anything  concerning  it, 
had  ever  escaped  either  of  us.  By,  as 
it  were,  a  tacit  understanding,  each 
avoided  the  theme  as  one  only  sugges- 
tive  of  distressing  memories ;  and  then 
we  had  so  many  topics  that  were  de- 
lightful to  talk  over. 

I  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 
make  some  purchases  —  some  trifling 
things  we  wanted  for  the  road,  and  on 
my  return  T  found  Margot  with  flushed 
face  and  feverish  look  rapidly  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
tried  to  seem  calm  and  composed  as  I 
entered — she  even  made  jest  of  her  owii 
agitation,  and  tried  to  laugh  it  ofl*as  a 
weakness  she  was  ashamed  of;  but  her 
eflbrts  were  sad  failures — ^her  quivering 
lip  and  trembling  accents  showed  that 
deep  agitation  was  at  work  within  her. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you — I  will  not  tell 
you  what  is  the  matter  with  me,'*  said 
she,  at  last ;  *'  it  would  but  lead  to 
some  rash  outbreak  of  your  temper — 
the  very  last  thing  I  could  endure  at 
such  a  time.  No,  no  ;  let  us  go  —  let 
us  leave  Paris  at  once ;  to-day — now, 
if  you  wish  it ;  1  am  ready." 

This  was  impossible;  all  our  ar- 
rangements  had  been  made,  and  horses 
ordered  for  the  next  day.  My  curiosity 
now  became  an  agony,  and  I  grew 
almost  angry  at  her  continued  refusal 
to  satisAr  me ;  when  at  last,  after  ex- 
acting from  me  a  solemn  oath  to  do 
nothing,  nor  to  take  any  step  without 
her  concurrence,  she  placed  in  my 
hands  a  letter,  saying,  "This  came 
while  you  were  out." 

It  ran  to  this  eflect— 

**The  Vicomte  Dechaine  begs  to 
ofier  to  Madlle.  De  La  Veronie  (Mar. 
got's  name  in  the  theatre)  his  box  at 
the  Fran9ais  for  this  evening,  as  it 
must  doubtless  be  interestingto  her  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Roxalanef 
by  one  who  labours  under  the  double 
difficulty  of  her  beauty  and  her  reo* 
son.    An  answer  will  be  called  for." 

«  You  cannot  expect  me  to  endure 
this  outrage,  Margot  V*  cried  I,  trem. 
bling  with  passion ;  *<  you  could  not 
suppose  that  I  can  live  under  it  ?" 

"I  have  your  oath,  sir,"  said  she^ 
solemnly,  and  with  a  disnity  that  at 
once  recalled  me  to  myself. 

'<But  if  I  am  to  dn^cftit  life,  dis^ 
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hononred  and  degraded  even  to  mj 
own  hearty  Mai^ot,'*  said  J,  implor. 
ingly,  **  you  sure^  would  take  pity  on 
me  r 

'*  And  who  would  pity  me,  sir,  were 
I  to  make  you  a  murderer?  No,  no  !'* 
cried  she,  "  you  would  have  this  se- 
cret —  you  insisted  on  it ;  show  your- 
self worthy  of  this  confidence,  by  keep- 
ing  your  solemn  pledge.  We  leave 
this  to-morrow  ;  a  few  hours  is  not 
too  much  sacrifice  for  one  who  will 
give  her  whole  life  to  you  after." 

As  she  spoke,  she  fell  into  my  arms, 
and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  was 
breaking.  As  for  me,  my  transports 
knew  no  bounds.  I  dropped  at  her 
feet  —  I  vowed  and  swore  a  thousand 
times  that  not  only  my  life,  but  that 
my  fame,  my  honour,  were  all  hers ; 
that  to  deserve  her  there  was  no  trial 
I  would  not  dare.  Oh,  the  glorious 
ecstacy  of  that  moment  comes  back 
like  a  flood  of  youth  once  more  upon 
this  old  and  shattered  heart  1  and,  as  I 
write  these  lines,  the  hot  tears  are 
falling  on  the  paper,  and  my  lips  are 
murmuring  a  name  I  have  not  strength 
to  write. 


**  I  will  put  your  lojralty  to  the  test 
at  once,"  said  she,  gaily,  and  with  a 
degree  of  wild  joyousness  the  veiy 
opposite  to  her  late  emotion.  ''Sit 
down  there,  and  write  as  I  dictate." 

I  obeyed,  and  she  began — 

*'  MaciUe.  De  La  Veronie  begs  to 
acknowledge,  with  a  gratitude  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  the  polite  note  of  the 
Vicomte  Dechaine,  and  to  accept         " 

**  What !"  cried  I,  dropping  the  pen. 

"  Go  on,"  said  she,  calmlj ;  •'  write 
as  I  tell  you — '  to  accept  his  box  this 
evening  at  the  Fran9ais.'  *' 

<<  lilargot,  you  are  not  in  earnest  ?*' 
said  I,  enlreatingly. 

*'  I  am  resolved,  sir,"  said  she,  with 
a  voice  of  determination,  and  a  look 
of  almost  reproving  sternness.  "I 
hope  it  is  not  from  you,  at  least,  will 
come  any  doubts  of  my  coura^  1" 

These  words  seemed  to  indicate  the 
spirit  in  which  her  resolution  had  been 
taken,  and  to  &how  that  she  preferred 
accepting,  as  it  were,  this  cnallenge^ 
to  the  humbler  alternative  of  an  esc^ie 
from  it. 

I  wrote  as  she  bade  m^  and  de- 
spatched the  letter. 
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Are  you,  kind  reader,  partial  to  sta- 
tistics? Do  you  feel  any  interest  in 
poring  over  long  rows  and  columns  of 
ncures  ? — in  reckoning  up  the  number 
of  pints  of  milk  used  dailv  in  a  metro- 
polis, for  what  penny-a-liners  call  the 
'*  matutinal  meal?"  or  even  in  sum- 
ming the  average  rent  of  the  houses, 
tonnage  of  shipping,  or  consumption 
per  annum  of  the  ]K)pulation  ?  If  you 
do,  you  have  the  advantage  of  us,  for 
we  should  as  soon  think  of  seeking  for 
excitement  in  the  multiplication  table, 
or  hojiing  to  acquire  a  '*  thrilling  intc- 
rest"  in  the  mysteries  of  a  sum  m  long 
division.  And  yet,  a  romance  ever 
and  anon  turns  up  and  startles  us, 
even  in  the  depths  of  this  driest  of  all 
dry  sciences.  It  is  said,  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Fost-OfHce  show  not  only 
the  same  annual  number  of  misdirect- 


ed letters,  but  that  the  money  enclosed 
in  letters  iriVA  no  direction  at  all,  or 
for  which  no  owner  can  be  found, 
either  as  sender  or  receiver,  amounts 
every  year  to  the  same  sum,  within  a 
few  pounds.  Now,  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible,  that  any  one  man 
would,  twice  in  his  life,  commit  the 
exceedingly  verdant  mistake  of  enclos- 
ing money  in  a  letter,  without  either 
the  direction  of  the  person  he  intends 
it  for,  or  giving  a  clue  to  his  own 
address.  AVe  arc,  then,  driven  to  the 
8upi)osition,  that  if  we  only  take  a 
sufhciently  large  number  of  events,  a 
certam  number  of  even  the  most  im- 
probable and  out-of-the-way  accidents 
will  inevitably  happen,  with  the  same 
certainty  and  regularity  as  if  they  were 
especially  provided  for. 

Would  not  an  old  Greek  poet  be 


*  "Tictoria;  Ute  Australia  Felix,  or  Port  Philip  District  of  New  South  Wales."    Bj 
William  Westgarth,   late  Member  of  the  LcgiaUtive  Coancil  of  Victoria.     £dbbiii|;h: 


Oliver  and  Boyd.     1853. 
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struck  even  with  awe  at  this  state- 
ment,  and  beh'eve  that  he  hei%  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  dread  visage  of  Des- 
tiny— of  the  unalterable  Fate,  looming 
darkly  through  the  dim  veil  of  the  most 
common  of  sublunary  affairs  ? 

What  is  the  mysterious  law  which 
regulates  the  proportion  between  the 
sexes,  so  that  in  all  large  populations 
there  are  about  105  males  to  107 
females  born  every  year  ?  The  exist- 
ence of  this  law  IS  disclosed  to  us  by 
statistics. 

Thero  has  lately  appeared  a  para- 
graph in  the  papers  apropos  to  the 
last  census,  stating  that  if  London  were 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  in  which  were 
four  gates,  and  the  whole  population 
were  simultaneously  to  march  out  in 
close  order,  four  abreast,  it  would  take 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  whole  four 
columns  to  file  out,  and  the  head  of 
each  column  would  then  be  seventy- 
five  miles  from  its  gate.  Let  the  read- 
er  fancy  four  such  dense  columns  of 
human  beings  stretchinor  out  from 
Dublin,  one  reaching  to  Enniscorthy, 
another  to  Templemore,  a  third  to 
Athlone,  and  the  fourth  to  Newry.  Or 
let  him  imagine  four  such  huge  columns 
pouring  into  Dublin,  and  thank  his 
stars  that  he  has  not  to  provide  for 
their  board  and  lodging. 

Verily,  the  wonders  locked  up  within 
a  few  figures  are  often  such  as  would 
at  once  enlighten  the  sa^e  and  amuse 
and  interest  nis  grandchildren. 

Have  you  now,  gentle  reader,  any 
clear  and  definite  notion  of  a  million  ? 
Do  you  know  how  long  it  would  take 
you  to  count  one — say  a  million  of  so- 
Tereigns,  for  instance — if  any  beneficent 
fairy  were  to  offer  them  to  you  on  the 
completion  of  the  task  within  a  definite 
time  ?  We  have  often  propounded 
this  question  to  our  friends  (young 
ladies  principally  —  we  hate  your  old 
fogies),  and  have  received  various  an- 
swers, extending  from  half-an-hour  to 
three  days.  We  think  one  fair  one, 
who  had  acquired  a  slightly  ceerulean 
tinge,  once  ventured  as  far  as  a  week. 
Now,  supposing  that  you  were  to  count 
a  sovereign  every  second,  or  sixty  in 
a  minute,  and  you  would  find,  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  the  work,  that  that 
would  be  quite  as  many  as  you  could 
do  on  an  average,  you  would  reckon 


just  3,600  in  an  hour;  and  supposing 
that  you  continued  the  work  ten  hours 
a-day,  of  solid,  unintermitting  working 
hours,  not  reckoning  eating,  drinking, 
resting,  or  sleeping,  and  that  would  be 
about  as  wearing  toil  as  the  human 
frame  could  endure  for  many  days 
together,  you  would  complete  exactly 
36,000  a-day.  At  that  rate,  it  would 
take  you  just  twenty-seven  days  and 
three-quarters — let  us  say  twenty-eight 
days,  or  one  lunar  month,  to  complete 
your  auriferous  task. 

Having  thus  got  a  vague  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  million,  let  us  see 
what  Mr.  Westgarth  has  to  tell  us 
about  Victoria  and  its  millions  of  gold. 

Is  it  mere  chance  that,  at  the  early 
founding  of  our  great  American  em- 
pire, one  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile 
of  its  provinces  was  called  Virginia,  in 
compliment  to  our  last  great  Queen, 
Elizabeth ;  and  that  now  that  a  new 
Anglo-Saxon  empire  is  arising  at  the 
antipodes,  one  of  its  fairest  and  richest 
provinces  should  likewise  be  named 
from  our  present  great  Queen  ?  Is  it 
an  augury  and  an  omen  of  the  fate  of 
this  our  southern  empire  ?  Will  this, 
also,  equally  with  the  former  one, 
based  in  great  measure  upon  the  felon- 
ry of  Britain,  but,  in  spite  of  its  ori^n, 
rising,  like  imperial  Rome,  to  wealth, 
and  Fame,  and  power — will  this  empire 
also  be  wrenched  from  the  English 
crown,  and  turned  into  an  empire  of 
foreigners,  by  the  carelessness,  the  fa- 
tuity, or  the  wrong-headedness  of  our 
statesmen?  —  absit  omen.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  Australia  in  the  fu- 
ture, let  there  be  no  strife,  no  blood- 
shed, no  hatred,  malice,  or  uncharita- 
bleness  between  her  and  her  mother 
England.  Let  not  the  name  of  her 
new  province  ever  be  shouted  as  a  war- 
cry  on  her  plains  after  a  strife  between 
her  sons  and  ours. 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted 
with  something  both  of  the  past  and 
recent  history  of  Australia,  from  ar- 
tides  in  our  own  pages.*  They  have, 
doubtless,  heard  enough,  perhaps 
even  ad  nauseam,  of  her  doings  since. 
Not  one  of  them,  we  think,  but  has 
had  a  brother  or  an  uncle,  or,  at  the 
farthest,  a  second  cousin,  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gold-fever, 
quitting  comfort  and  civilisation  on 


•  See  "  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land/'  Dublin  Univbrsity  Maoazcce,  Vol.  XLL, 
April,  1853 ;  *' Australia  and  its  Gold  Diggings,"  Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  282,  May,  1892. 
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this  side  of  the  world,  for  a  hot»  dustv, 
flea  and  iDUsquito-bittcn  existence,  m 
some  "Moonlight  flat,"  or  **  Ballarat 
gunyah,"  or,  perhans,  a  dog-kenncl  in 
a  back  street  of  Melbourne. 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  life  and  of  the  state  of 
the  colony,  coloure<l,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  personal  feelings  arisin^r  from  the 
good  or  evil  fortune  of  the  individual 
giving  them,  and  all  for  the  most  part 
greatly  exaggerated.  In  Mr.  West- 
garth's  book  we  get,  for  the  first  time, 
a  f^ohL'T  and  reliable  account,  from  one 
who  has  been  for  some  yejirs  a  resident 
in  the  colony,  a  sharer  in  its  govern, 
incnt,  as  a  member  of  council,  familiar 
with  its  histor}',  and  intinuitely  ac- 
(jiiuinted  with  ail  the  phases  of  its  so- 
cial, its  commercial,  and  its  political 
life. 

That  he  is  not  a  practised  writer, 
and  that  his  style  is  occasionally  rather 
the  cumbersome  one  of  the  man  of  bu- 
siiU'R!*,  than  the  clear,  graceful,  or 
graphic  one  of  the  author  by  profea- 
eion,  is,  in  our  eyas,  rather  a  recom- 
mendation than  otherwise,  because  it 
points  to  the  value  of  the  matter,  ra- 
ther than  the  elegance  of  the  manner, 
as  the  thing  to  be  looked  to.  Not 
that  we  have  any  particular  reason  to 
find  fault  with  his  style — it  is  plain 
and  strain:htforwanl  cnou^ih  when  he 
has  anvthms  to  tell  or  to  describe,  but 
is  apt  to  become  a  little  vague  and  misty 
in  his  general  reflections. 

His  book,  however,  is  a  valuable 
one;  and  will,  we  doubt  not, be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  an  authority  upon  mat- 
ters of  colonial  history  at  this  interest- 
ing period,  when  most  of  tha  lighter 
and  flashier  descriptions  of  Australian 
life  and  scenery  shall  have  been  forgot- 
ten. 

Air.  West  garth,  as  a  member  of 
council,  and  one  who  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  great  in  statistics ;  and 
it  is  Wcause  these  soIkt  statistical 
figures,  like  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  when 
properly  treated,  call  up  before  us  the 
genius  of  romance,  that  we  were  led 
to  nuike  the  remarks  with  which  wo 
began. 

I)o  you  recollect  the  year  1835, 
reader ;  jnirhiips  you  were  burn  just 
about  that  time,  in  which  case  vou 
have  heard  of  it;  jK^rhaps  your  ehlest 
son  was  born  then,  or  your  flrst  grand- 
child, or  sume  other  mun*  than  urdi- 
uary  event  may  have  hapfiened  to  im- 


press it  on  your  memory  as  a  thins  of 
yesterday.  For  ourselves,  we  reooUect 
that  we  took  our  baclielor*8  degree 
that  year.  N*importe!  in  that  year 
commenced  the  first  settling  of  what  is 
now  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Before 
that,  it  was  a  mere  wilderness,  inhabited 
only  by  the  naked  ''  black  fellow,"  and 
the  less  naked  einu  and  kangaroo. 

For  the  year  1853,  the  estimated  re- 
venue  of  this  eighteen-year-old  country 
is  £1,733,600  ;  while  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  1852,  including  gold,  wool, 
and  all  other  merchandise,  equalled 
the  enormous  amount    of  foubtbew 

MILLIONS  STERLING.       EvCn  thc  dSTing 

iinamnation  of  the  Arabian  story-teller 
would  hardly  have  ventured,  in  his  most 
gorgeous  dreams,  to  liave  pictured  so 
sudden  a  creation  of  wealtn,  and  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  been  auda- 
cious enough  to  commit  himself  to  the 
exact  statement  in  figures.  If  you 
were  to  write  fourteen  millions  ster- 
ling in  "  piastres  "  or  **  tomauns,**  for 
instance,  heaven  knows  the  length  of 
numerals  that  would  be  required ;  they 
are  ([uite  beyond  our  arithmetical 
powers,  at  all  events.  The  increase  in 
population  does  not  seem  so  startling 
at  first  sight;  but  when  wo  consider 
that  the  greater  number  have  **  put  a 
girdle  Aa^  about  the  earth  "  to  arrive 
thciv,  it  is  still  sufficiently  wonderfuL 
In  March,  1851,  the  census  gave  a 
total  population  for  Victoria  of  77,000 

Eersons.  During  the  year  1852,  the 
alance  of  immigration  over  emigration 
amounted  to  77*661,  more  than  dou- 
bling the  population  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  year ;  and,  making  allow- 
ance for  unrecorded  overlanil  immi- 
gration from  the  neighbouring  colonics, 
the  population  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  must  be  underestimated  at 
200,000.  Mr.  Westgarth  states  the 
total  yield  of  the  Victorian  gold  fields^ 
from  August,  185),  to  December,  1852, 
inclusive,  to  have  been  4,890,926 
ounces  of  gold,  or  407.577  trov  pounds, 
or  2Uai|1bns.  This,  at  75s.  the  ounce, 
would  be  vorth  £18,340^72. 
'j'his  we  take  to  be  •  very  tidy  little 

J  property  for  a  young  boy  of  a  state  in 
lis  eighteenth  year  to  step  into,  espe- 
cially when  it  seems  likely  to  be  conti- 
nued at  )>retty  much  the  same  rate  for 
the  next  few  years  at  all  event SL 

Having  thus  skimmed  oflfthe  cream 
of  Mr.  Westgarth's  statistics,  wo  shall 
not  trouble  our  rt^aders  with  any  more 
of  them,  but  proceed  to  cull  from  his 
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book  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
passages  on  the  ''  Early  History,"  the 
"  Physical  Features,"  the  '*  Social 
Life,"  the  *•  Digging  Operations,"  and 
the  "  Politics  "  of  the  colony. 

A  settlement  was  attempted  on  the 
shores  of  Port  Philip,  in  1803,  by  Co- 
lonel Collins,  with  a  party  of  convicts, 
but  shortly  abandoned : — 

"  An  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 
in  connexion  with  this  early  convict  settle- 
ment Several  of  the  convicts  had  effected 
their  escape  into  the  Bush  during  Collins's 
stay,  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  name  of 
Buckley — a  soldier  who  had  been  transported 
for  assaulting  his  superior  officer.  Buckley 
was  the  sole  survivor  of  these  runaways. 
After  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  great 
misery  and  destitution,  he  at  length  ven- 
tared  to  take  up  with  the  natives,  and  being 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  stature,  he  no 
doubt  commanded  some  respect.  He  con- 
trived on  fitting  occasions  to  secure  his  own 
riiare  of  wives  and  other  current  spoil,  and 
for  the  surprising  period  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years  he  conformed  to  aboriginal  habits  and 
customs. 

"  A  curious  interview  took  place  between 
this  man  and  the  Van  Piemen's  Land  colo- 
nists, who,  as  we  shall  presently  learn,  came 
over  to  Port  Philip  after  tliis  long  interval. 
The  reported  arrival  of  white  men  had 
brought  Buckley  down  to  see  them.  He 
was  found  sitting  naked  under  a  tree,  near 
Point  Gellibrand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra, 
and  gazing,  though  without  much  curiosity, 
at  the  colonists.  Thei^e  in  their  turn  were 
somewhat  perplexed  what  to  make  of  this 
nondescript,  who  was  evidently  not  one  of 
the  aborigines.  On  addressing  some  words 
to  him  he  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  un- 
derstandmg  what  was  said,  and  repeated  the 
atntences,  or  parts  of  them,  several  tinies 
riowly  over.  By  degrees,  however,  the  re- 
collection of  hia  language  returned,  and  he 
proved  useful  as  an  interpreter  with  the  ab- 
origines. He  was  afterwards  employed  as 
a  constable  in  Melbourne  and  Uubarton,  and 
in  his  old  age  still  resides  in  the  latter  town, 
where  the  authorities  give  him  a  small  pen- 
sion. £40  a-year,  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  finances,  has  been  recently  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Victoria  Government." — pp. 
6,6. 

In  1835,  two  parties  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  took  possession  of  different 
portions  of  the  country,  seeking  fresh 
pastures  for  their  surplus  stock.  One 
of  these  founded  the  present  city  of 
Melbourne. 

The  general  physical  features  of  Aus- 
tralia were  partially  described  in  our 
article  mentioned  before,  <*  Australia 
|ind  its  Grold  Diggings^'*  but  we  omitted 


then  any  mention  of  one  of  the  more 
remarkable  phenomena  of  its  climate, 
namely,  the  hot  winds.  Mr.  West* 
garth  gives  the  following  description  of 
them : — 

"The  temperature  during  the  hot  wind 
ranges  usually  between  80®  and  100®,  de- 
pending for  its  degree  of  intensity  upon  the 
period  of  the  summer  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
the  state  of  the  country  as  to  moisture.  If 
the  country  have  been  previously  well  mois- 
tened with  rain,  this  wind  is  not  disagree- 
able; but  if  it  continue  for  two  or  tliree 
days,  OS  this  northerly  breeze  is  apt  to  do 
under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  gra- 
dually more  dry  and  hot  as  the  surface 
moisture  disappears  under  its  desiccating  in- 
fluence. Having  now  acquired  the  charac- 
ters and  effects  of  a  hot  wind,  there  is  called 
into  operation  those  meteorologic  influences 
that  appear  unfailingly  to  ensure  a  refresh- 
ing change.  The  cool  southerly  breeze  is 
ushered  in,  and  with  it  in  general,  although 
not  always,  a  return  of  rain.  The  hot  wind 
is  felt  most  oppressively  when  it  occurs  after 
long  periods  of  dry  weather.  Thus  it  is 
often  very  severe  in  February,  the  summer's 
sun  having  still  its  full  power,  and  the  coun- 
try having  had  usually  by  that  time  a  long 
period  of  dry  weather.  With  the  autumnal 
rains  this  wind  loses  its  hot  and  dry  cha- 
racter, and  in  winter  the  breezes  from  the 
north  are  not  marked  by  any  peculiarity. 

"  These  winds,  with  the  violent  changes 
by  which  they  are  terminated,  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  adjacent  colonies, 
but  occasional! V  in  these  warmer  latitudes 
they  are  exceedingly  severe.  At  Sydney,  and 
in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  has  been  as  high  as 
120®,  and  even  129®  is  recorded  by  Sturt,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  exploring  the  river  Mac- 
quarrie  in  1827.  The  severest  of  these  visi- 
tations on  record,  in  Victoria,  occurred  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  February,  1851  —  a  day 
ever  since  remembered  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Black  lliursday.  The  thermometer 
ranged  between  100®  and  110®  in  the  ve- 
randas and  other  shaded  parts  of  the  dwel- 
h'ng- houses  throughout  the  colony.  The 
countr}',  exceedingly  dry  from  a  long  cessa- 
tion of  rain,  took  fire  in  many  directions — 
the  flames  overrunning  the  grass,  spreading 
among  the  trees  with  frightful  avidity,  and 
occasioning  the  loss  of  much  property.  Si- 
milar weather  was  experienced  at  the  same 
time  in  the  colonies  of  South  Australia  and 
New  South  Wales. 

"  The  cause  of  these  hot  winds,  and  the 
source  whence  they  are  derived,  is  a  subject 
of  some  interest.  The  idea  of  a  great  inland 
Australian  sea,  that  long  haunted  the  minds 
of  Australian  colonists,  did  not  promise  any 
elucidation  of  the  subject  The  arduous  ex- 
pedition of  Captain  Sturt  in  1845,  from 
Adelade  into  the  nortbepn  interior,  at  length 
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threw  light  on  the  in3rstei7.  Instead  of  an 
ocean  of  water,  that  adventurous  explorer 
found  a  boundless  horizon  of  the  most  sterile 
desert — a  veritable  Sahara  of  the  south — a 
-Haste  of  saud  and  stones,  without  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  visible  drop  of  water.  At  the 
imniinent  hazard  of  his  life,  the  traveller 
penetrated  270  miles  into  this  desert,  attain- 
ing tlie  latitude  of  24^**  south,  but  without 
any  indicatiuns  of  an  alteration  in  the  phy- 
sical aspect.  The  hot  Avind  comes  over  Ade- 
laide from  the  north,  it  reaches  Melbourne 
from  about  north-north-west,  and  Sydney 
from  a  direction  still  more  westerly.  The 
locality  of  the  desert  is  thus  poiiitiil  to  in 
common  fn)m  all  tliesc  ditVcrent  locaUties."" — 
pp.  20-22. 

Another  remarkable  physical  feature, 
which  is  peculiar  to  \  ictoria  and  to 
some  parts  of  Van  l)ienion*s  I^nd^  arc 
the  tracts  calleil  **  Stony  Rist»s."  These 
are  nothing  more  than  oM  lava  streams, 
j)roceedin««;  sonietinies  fix)ni  a  still  ex- 
isting, thoudi  now  extinct,  crater,  but 
sonictinios  liaving  no  orifice  now  ac- 
tually visible  ;  the  small  crater  from 
which  they  llowed  having  possibly 
served  for  only  one  ejection  of  molten 
rock,  and  being  now  buried,  ])erhaps, 
in  its  own  ruins.  They  am  not  in  any 
other  sense  the  **  result  of  local  up- 
heaving forces,"  as  Mr.  Westgarth 
inmgines  them. 

Few  things  are  more  dilFicult,  per- 
haps, than  to  produce  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  never  visited  a  new  colo- 
ny a  distinct  and  accurate  idea  of  its 
«*  social  lile."  This  difliculty  arises  from 
our  meeting  there  with  so  many  things 
we  did  not  expect,  as  well  as  from  the 
total  absence  of  so  many  others,  that  we 
have  all  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
as  never  even  to  think  of  the  effect  of 
their  entire  deprivation.  We  meet 
with  numerous  disjointed  fragments  of 
civilised  comfort,  refinement,  or  luxu- 
ry— their  presence  made  all  the  more 
striking,  from  the  blank  absence  of 
much  that  wc  have  always  been  used 
to  associate  with  them. 

The  result  of  this  difficidty  of  form- 
ing  an  adequate  conception  of  a  colo- 
ny is  often  ))erplexing  to  the  minds  of 
emigrants  on  landing.  They  forget 
the  newness  of  the  phice  they  come  to  ; 
they  seem  to  fancy  that,  although  they 
may  have  only  recently  heard  of  its 
name,  it  mu<t  yet  have  existed  for 
ages  before.  They  do  not  remember 
tliat  a  little  Iw^fore  they  first  heard  of 
it,  the  place  itsi'lf  did  not  exist  at  all. 

The  following  extract  will  give  some 
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notion  both  of  the  inoongruities  tliat 
may  sometimes  be  founds  and  of  the 
rapid  way  in  which,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  they  are  removed  :«- 

"  Amidst  all  the  oomroercial  fluctiiatioiis 
to  which  the  Port  Philip  district  had  been 
subjected,  its  progress  twice  was  eqaally  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented  among  British 
colonies.  In  1841,  the  popalatimi  amoan- 
ted  to  a  little  over  11,000 ;  in  185 1,  at  the 
era  of  separation,  it  had  attained  to  80,000 
colonists.  ^lelboume,  the  capital,  was  in 
1841  a  small  scattered  town  of  4,500  inha* 
bitants,  who  treaded  their  masyway  throng 
unmade  thoroughfares,  plentifully  variegated 
by  deep  holes,  dangerous  gallin,  and  rem- 
nants of  old  trees,  and  who  were  fiiin  to 
suspend  their  evening  intercourse  and  festi- 
vities for  the  seasons  of  the  full  moon,  that 
the  Queen  of  Night  might  guide  them  safdij 
in  tlK'ir  intricate  travels.  In  1848,  the  mo* 
nicipal  corporation  was  launched  into  exis- 
tence, and  one  of  iis  earliest  proceedings  was 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  gain- tree 
stumps  that  evcrywliere  met  the  eye  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets  and  pathways  of  the 
rustic  town.  In  the  middle  of  1851,  Hel- 
boumc,  whose  population  had  already  at- 
tained to  25,000  Kouls,  exhibited  her  princi- 
pal streets  in  the  highest  state  of  repair, 
substantiallv  macadamised  in  the  broad  car- 
riage-way,  with  open  side-drains  and  kerbed 
foot|)atlis.  Many  churches  and  public  bnikl- 
ings  had  arisen  or  were  in  course  of  erectioo, 
and  the  substantial  and  considerable  shops 
might  have  vied  with  those  of  a  second-rate 
town  in  England.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
changes  aud  the  progress  that  have  oocmred 
since  the  discover}'  of  gold.  These  have 
been  still  more  extraordinary',  and  in  less 
than  two  years  have  given  to  the  dty  and 
its  suburbs  a  population  of  not  less  than 
80,000  souls,  together  with  an  amount  ai 
wealth  and  commerce,  of  income  and  pro6ts^ 
far  beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  towm 
of  this  extent  elsewhere.'* — pp.  80-82. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  heard 
of  <<the  squatters'*  of  Australia;  the 
following  description  will  tell  who  and 
what  thev  arc :— 

"  The  title  of  squatter,  where  it  has  oonM 
into  use  in  other  |)art8  of  the  world,  represents 
for  the  class  to  which  it  applies  but  a  mo- 
derate status  in  the  social  scale.  AHhongh 
the  case  is  now  very  different  in  Australiai 
no  great  interval  has  eUipiied  since  a  sind- 
larity  of  association  prevailed  there  also. 
1  ho  Australian  squatter  in  earlier  times  was 
a  sort  of  M>mi-outcast  of  society,  a  Robin 
Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  with  the  diainctlon  ai 
everything  being  degrading  and  nothing 
elevating  in  his  career;  in  short,  generally 
an  old  convict  of  the  penal  settlement  of  New 
South  Wale^  who  planted  himself  on  tha 
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highways,  or  in  the « corners  of  colonial  es- 
tates, where,  nnder  pretence  of  depasturing 
lire  stock  on  the  unsold  Crown  Lands,  he 
carried  on  a  system  of  petty  plunder  upon 
all  around  him. 

"  At  Port  Philipf  on  the  other  hand,  the 
squatting  class  had  from  the  first  been  re- 
spectable, and  attained  in  thb  particular, 
both  as  to  the  means  and  the  social  status  of 
its  members,  a  porition  equal  or  even  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  colonial  vocation. 

"  The  mode  of  life  was  eminently  attrac- 
tive to  many  of  the  young,  and  even  to  the 
educated  members  of  home  society,  who 
flocked  out  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
riidng  settlement.  The  attractions  were 
doubtless  enhanced  by  the  pleasant  scenery 
of  the  country,  a  fine  and  bracing  climate,  a 
free  and  easy  hospitality  that  became  every- 
where in  the  interior  a  sort  of  public  right, 
and  the  prosperity  that  generally  resulted 
from  pastoral  enterprise  under  an  average 
prudence  of  management  Many  youths  of 
finished  education,  the  junior  members  of 
good  families,  were  met  with  at  the  various 
sheep  stations,  whose  homesteads,  thus  clas- 
ncally  garnished,  formed  so  many  luminous 
points  in  the  wilderness  of  the  bush.  These 
parties  had  either  taken  up  'stations'  for 
their  own  account  on  the  vacant  Crown 
Lands,  or  they  were  residing  with  friends 
and  fellow-colonists  in  order  to  acquire  some 
preliminary  local  experience.  Separated  as 
they  thus  found  themselves  from  society  and 
family  ties,  the  life  was  not  over  favourable 
to  a  continuance  of  early  discipline  and  study. 
The  smock' frock,  the  black  pipe,  and  a  ge- 
neral indifierence  to  the  personel,  often  con- 
cealed the  cultivated  English  gentleman. 
But  the  classic  reminiscences  had  not  entire- 
ly disappeared,  and  they  still  mingled  their 
crystal  stream  to  diversify  the  monotony  of 
Australian  pastoral  life.  The  squatter,  neg- 
ligently reclining  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
wide-spreading  gum  tree,  recited  old  Horace 
as  he  gazed  upwards  through  the  scanty 
foliage  upon  a  bright  Australian  sky ;  or  he 
prescribed  to  himself  a  daily  study  from  the 
fragments  of  a  dilapidated  Virgil,  that  were 
successively  sacrificed  to  the  lighting  of  to- 
bacco pipes,  or  to  other  domestic  necessities.'' 
—pp.  87-90. 

*  The  original  squatting  system  was, 
that  any  man  might  occupy  with  his 
flocks  and  herds  any  tract  of  previouslpr 
unoccupied  ground  he  chose,  provided  it 
was  within  the  district  of  one  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands^  and  that  he  paid 
an  annual  license  fee  of  £  1 0.  Under  this 
system,  instances  were  known  of  men 
acquiring  the  temporary,  but  bene- 
ficial, possession  of  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  square  miles.  In  1844^ 
however^  a  change  took  place :— > 


"  The  change  now  introduced  by  the  Go- 
vernment was  with  the  view  of  establishing 
some  more  just  equality  of  charge  amidst 
these  great  diversities  in  the  extent  of  hold- 
ings. Each  single  license-fee  was  therefore 
to  be  restricted  throughout  the  colony  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  or  more  properly 
(the  land  being  Very  unequal  in  quality)  to 
a  certain  pastoral  capability.  It  availed  for 
the  holding  of  land  snfiicient  to  depasture 
4000  sheep,  or  a  proportionately  smaller 
number  of  cattle,  together  with  some  reserve 
for  their  probable  increase  during  the  space 
of  three  years.  Twenty  square  miles,  it  was 
thought,  would  suffice  for  this  purpose ;  and 
accordingly  this  area  was  made  the  limit, 
except  in  c&aes  where  it  was  proved  that  the 
pastoral  cabability  was  inferior.  *  In  all  cases, 
however  small  the  extent  of  land,  £10  was 
the  minimum  aimual  fee ;  and  when  inter- 
mediate quantities  of  sheep  were  depastured, 
a  charge  of  £2  10s.  per  1000,  for  those  be- 
yond ^e  4000  or  its  multiples,  was  added  to 
the  license-fee."— pp.  99,  100. 

The  following  is  an  attractive  pic- 
ture of  a  squatting  station  :— 

"  A  squatting  station  of  the  considerable 
extent  to  which  many  of  these  have  now 
attained  in  Victoria,  exhibits  an  interesting 
and  rather  imposing  aspect.  The  *  Home- 
stead,' as  the  head- quarters  are  termed, 
might  still  recall,  by  a  lingering  primitive- 
ness  of  outward  aspect,  the  early  days  of 
Port  Philip  squatting.  But  time  and  pros- 
perity had  proved  strong  temptations  to  im- 
provement ;  and  the  romantic  mind  of  some 
earlier  squatter,  which  delighted  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  bush, 
might  be  shocked  at  the  display  of  modem 
conveniences  and  luxuries.  This  would  par- 
ticularly striice  him  when  he  had  transferred 
his  view  to  the  inside  of  that  homestead 
which  he  was  wont  in  old  times  to  term  em- 
phatically *  the  huts.*  Instead  of  chairs  and 
tables,  couches  and  benches,  roughly  put  to- 
gether during  long  leisure  hours  by  the 
squatter  himself  or  his  servants,  there  might 
now  be  seen  the  most  elegant  English-made 
mahogany,  soft  easy  chairs,  and  beds  beyond 
descrifjtion  comfortable.  The  original  home* 
made  furnishings,  at  first  condemned  to  the 
kitchen,  had  possibly  been  transferred  from 
thence  to  the  fire,  unless  preserved  by  th« 
curious  as  relics  of  exploded  barbarism. 

**  Some  there  were  whose  ambition,  break- 
ing through  the  ties  that  connected  them 
with  the  original  homestead,  led  them  to  se- 
lect adjacent  sites  whereon  they  constructed 
substantial  or  elegant  mansions.  A  feeling 
of  general  confidence  prevailed,  even  some 
years  prior  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  that  the 
parties  who  made  these  substantial  buildings 
and  improvements  upon  lands  stUl  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  crown  would  not  in  the  end  be 
•ufiisrers,  even  nnder  the  necessity  of  bring* 
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iag  the  station  or  any  part  of  it  to  sale. 
This  was  of  coarse  a  reasonable  and  therefore 
a  well  grounded  proepect,  and  took  away 
from  the  feeling  of  riak  that  would  have 
otherwise  attended  these  operations. 

"  There  was  generallyf  however,  a  dispo- 
sition to  linger  around  the  good  old  home. 
If  it  had  passed  through  several  purchasers, 
every  successive  occupant  had  put  a  hand  to 
it  Every  member  of  the  family  had  soma 
dear  little  comer ;  and  the  fair  hand  of  a 
mistress,  if  the  place  were  so  fortunate  and 
blessed,  had  decreed  the  immortality  of  *  Uie 
huts '  by  innnmenible  personal  offices.  In- 
side were  the  endless  ornaments  and  appli- 
ances that  fitted  every  crevice  of  the  anti- 
quated apartments.  Without  were  to  be 
seen  the  creepers  trained  around  the  ruda 
little  windows ;  the  geraniums  and  fuschiaSi 
the  jessamine  apd  verbena,  that  had  gradu* 
ally  been  marshalled  in  a  pleasing  array  be- 
fore the  rustic  veranda ;  and  at  a  step  be- 
yond was  the  delightful  little  un(ierground 
dairy,  from  whence,  with  each  returning 
morn,  came  the  sweetest  butter  and  the 
richest  cream.  All  this  bundle  of  asttocia- 
tions  acquired,  like  the  rolling  snowball,  ir- 
resistible power  with  the  march  of  time,  and 
opposed  a  formidable  barrier  of  rural  beauty 
to  every  temptation  of  prosperity  or  example 
that  suggested  a  more  fashionable  display. 

"The  homestead,  then,  with  successiva 
additions  and  enlargements,  came  at  length 
to  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  small 
village  or  an  irregular  street.  A  friend  in 
the  squatting  line,  who  had  a  considerabla 
clachan  of  this  sort,  felt  his  importance  onct 
somewhat  flattered  by  the  mistake  of  several 
travellers,  who  inquired  of  his  bullock-.driver, 
his  shepherd,  or  his  hut-keeper  (idlers  about 
town  as  they  must  have  been  mistaken  for), 
what  street  they  had  got  into,  and  where- 
abouts was  the  inn.  These  edifices  are 
generally  built  of  slabs,  of  a  kind  of  timber 
that  splits  readily,  and  is  abundant  through- 
out the  country.  Besides  the  proprietor's 
residence,  they  consist  of  the  dwellings  of  tha 
servants  at  the  homesteads,  the  store-rooomt 
the  dairy,  the  stable,  sheds,  and  so  forth, 
each  structure  individually  having  a  very 
nnpretending  appearance,  although  imposing 
from  a  distance  in  the  general  efiect.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  seen  from  afiir 
through  the  open  forest,  or  upon  the  verdant 
grassy  slopes,  where,  without  any  arriert 
pensee  of  an  equivocal  quotation,  *  'tis  dia* 
tanco  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.' 

"  Upon  any  considerable  station  the  home- 
stead is  not  by  any  means  the  only  estab- 
lishment, if  one  may  use  this  term.  There 
are,  besides,  what  are  called  *  Out-stations,' 
which  form  the  centres  of  sub-divisions  of 
the  run,  and  to  which  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
attached,  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd  and 
hut-keeper.  The  former  tends  the  sheep 
during  the  day,  the  latter  attends  to  the 
cooking  department — generally  a  very  sim* 
pie  and  monotonous  vocation,  and  alio  shift* 


the  huidlei  for  tha  camping-gtoand  c£  tha^ 
sheep  during  the  night.  TUs  last  is  an  im- 
portant duty.  It  should  be  done  daily,  and 
with  judgment  as  to  the  ground,  which 
should  be  of  a  dry  description,  with  a  slight 
incline  of  the  surface.  Moisture  under  foot, 
and  particularly  that  from  rich  earth,  is 
very  unfavourable,  and  engenders  or  pro- 
motes the  footrot — an  obstinate  and  destruo- 
tive  malady  among  sheep.  The  quarters 
forming  the  out-station  consist  usually  of  a 
smsll  slab  hut,  possessing  at  most  two,  but 
sometimes  only  one  apartment  Occasionally, 
however,  upon  very  extensive  stations,  th^ 
accommodations  are  superior,  and  compriie 
a  kind  of  secondary  homestead  under  re- 
sponsible management,  having  attached  to 
it  several  out-stations.  .... 
"  If  squatting  life  was  monotonous  evep 
at  the  homesteads,  where,  with  a  dozen  ser- 
vants of  one  kind  or  other,  and  no  infycqnent 
arrival  of  visiters,  a  considerable  society  was 
made  up — where  the  master  enjoyed,  through 
some  neighlx)uring  post,  his  regular  news 
*  from  town  * — and  where  the  bullock-driver 
enlivened  the  kitchen  with  endless  yams 
about  his  last  down- country  excursion  with 
the  season's  wool-clip ;  if  all  this,  as  I  have 
said,  proved  at  the  best  but  a  sorry  apology 
for  the  world,  what  was  life  at  the  out- 
station  ?  For  months  together  the  shephefd 
and  his  comrade  hut-keeper  might  be  left 
undisturbed  by  any  even  the  slightest  news 
of  the  external  world,  or  even  by  a  hunuui 
countenance  beyond  that  of  the  master  or 
general  overseer,  who,  once  or  twice  a- week, 
or  oftener  if  need  be,  might  be  seen  galloping 
across  the  intermediate  space,  of  five,  ten,  even 
fifteen  miles,  that  separated  the  out-station 
extremities  from  the  homestead.  This  kind 
of  situation,  however,  was  not  unfkvourabla 
in  some  cases;  for  example,  in  that  of  a 
destitute  married  couple,  having  periiaps  a 
small  family,  and  who,  on  arrival  in  tha 
colony,  might  find  it  impossible  to  drop  at 
once  into  anything  else.  After  a  few  years 
of  service,  such  a  party  might  easily  sava 
one  hundred  pounds,  and,  with  a  small  back- 
bone of  tliis  sort,  commence  a  more  cheerftil 
vocation."— pp.  107-118. 

Colonial  society,  even  where  the  ▼<>« 
cations  are  all  of  the  roughest  an()  most 
practical  kind,  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  refinement ;  smce  educated  men 
may  be  found  in  all  its  grades,  and 
men^  perhaps,  who  have  once  been 
gentlemen,  even  in  its  lowest.  This 
was  the  case  long  before  tbe  gold  dig- 
gings, with  their  grand  *•  bouleverse- 
ments  "  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  had 
any  existence.  Mr.  Westgarth  says  :— 

"  Tlie  hill  of  fdrtune  and  honours  may  ba 
successfully  ascended  even  from  those  grtdea 
that  are  the  most  humble  in  our  home  so- 
ciety.    A  journeyman  carpanter,  for  ax- 
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ample,  is  oUenr^d  to  finUh  with  particular 
care  the  chair  which  the  city  corporation 
haa  ordered  from  his  employer  for  its  chief 
magistrate ;  and  wlien  questioned  as  to  his 
motive,  he  admits  that  be  intends,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  sit  there  himself.    As  the 
story  goes,  he  does  sit  there,  and  with  credit 
to  all  concerned.     And  again,  the  emigrant 
who  landed  in  perfect  destitution  a  few  years 
ago,  may  now  be  observed  alighting  from 
bis  carriage  at  the  colonial  assembly,  and  be 
heard  shortly  afterwards  edifying  bis  fellow- 
colonists  by  an  address,  not  indeed  garnished 
by  rhetorical  flourish  or  varied  by  classical 
quot^^ions,  but  yet  characterised  by  practical 
good  sense,  and  above  all,  by  a  dcamess  of 
meaning  perfectly  excruciating  to  the  re- 
fined diplomatist)  of  old  societies. 
Colonial  society  is  pre-eminently  practical 
and   utilitarian.      This  must   be  expected 
where  no  ancient  local  usages  or  institutions 
influence  another  course.     It  is  the  course  of 
common  sense,  and  one  altogether  unavoid- 
able among  the  intelligent  masses  in  a  new 
sphere.     Our  colonies  are  certainly  repub- 
lics whenever  they  separate  from  the  parent 
state.    To  conceive  them  pondering  over  any 
other  form  of  government,  and  deliberately 
instituting  those  inequalities  of  old  societies 
tb^t  have  acquired  their  root  in  remote  time 
and  in  a  totally  different  condition  of  society, 
is  an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  our  age  and 
people.     These  inequalities  of  long  estab- 
lished   governments    bear  up    successfully 
against  the  levelling    pressure  of  modern 
progress  by  virtue  of  circumstances  which 
have  never  exii^ted  in  colonies,  and  which 
cannot  be  created  now  by  commands  either 
from  within   or  from   without.      We  may 
admire  the  long  settled  and  delicately  ad- 
justed forms  of  our  parent  t^ovemment,  the 
successive  gradations  of  anciently  instituted 
ranks,  like  a  ladder  for  the  ambition  of  genius 
and  attainments;    we  may  possibly  prefer 
such  institutions  for  our  colonies;  but  for 
these  colonies  they  are  simply  unattainable, 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  la- 
borious fabric  of  a  thousand  years'  adjust- 
ment can  be  transferred  like  so  much  rail- 
way machinery  to  run  without  ^accidents* 
upon  the  new  Australian  as  upon  the  old 
British  line.     The  effort  to  tngraft  such  in- 
equalities tends  merely  to  agitate  and  divide 
society ;  and  the  measure  of  successful  in- 
^nuity  with  which  any  step  may  be  taken 
in  this  direction  appears  to  me  only  the 
measure  of  a  present  social  jarring  and  of  a 
iuture  political  difficulty;   for  every  such 
Step  must  be  eventually  retaken. 

**Tbe  social  equalities  of  colonies  give 
jfcbem  an  aspect  of  rudeness  to  eyes  that  are 
fresh  from  the  mother  country*  But  this 
first  impression,  although  in  some  respects  a 
true  one,  affords  only  a  superficial  view  of 
the  whole  case.  This  rudeness  of  aspect  is 
the  necessary  result  of  a  general  prosperity 
that  brings  all  cUases  to  some  similar  degree 
of  independency   and  consideration.      The 


social  aspects  ai^  not  indeed  the  highest,  as 
regards  some  points  of  comparison  with  the 
home  picture,  because  pursuits  generally 
have  lapsed  into  a  material  rather  than  a 
mental  character.  But  when  we  compare 
the  scene  in  its  entirety,  marked  as  it  is 
throughout  by  the  combination  of  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  plenty,  we  shall  pro- 
bably admit  that  it  is  more  pleasing  in  the 
present,  and  more  promising  in  the  future. 

"  The  independent  bearing  of  the  colonial 
labouring  population,  in  short  of  the  whole 
of  the  employed  classes,  is  often  commented 
upon.  A  labourer  in  Australia  is  indeed  a 
very  different  personage  from  one  in  the* 
mother  country,  and  he  is  not  long  of  know- 
ing the  fact.  There  never  was  and  never 
can  be  anv  fixed  scale  of  relative  considera- 
tion  for  one  class  as  compared  with  another 
in  society,  when  this  depends  so  much  on 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  that  oflfor  as 
compared  with  the  vocations  that  await 
them.  The  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  not 
more  nccesj>ary  to  society  than  the  labourer ; 
but  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  necessaries,  society 
should  be  made  to  feel  some  stint  in  the 
supply.  This,  in  the  dealings  of  a  bounteous 
nature,  is  never  the  case  with  the  first,  and 
but  rarely,  in  old  countries,  is  it  the  case  to 
any  trying  extent  with  the  second.  An 
English  gentleman,  therefore,  might  be  dis^ 
posed  to  regard  the  Ucense  and  bearing  oi 
the  mechanic  and  labouring  classes  of  colo- 
nies as  somewhat  subversive  of  social  land- 
marks, and  a  feature  altogether  disagreeable 
in  the  colonial  landscape. 

**  This  feeling  gradually  gives  way  with 
the  effect  of  habit  and  of  a  less  prejudiced 
view,  and  the  independent  position  of  such 
classes  then  assumes  a  more  advantageous 
light.  The  picture  is  not  froe  from  excep- 
tionable aspects.  But,  generally  speaking; 
the  consideration  awarded  to  all  classes  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  society,  that  involves  with  it 
many  good  and  improving  features.  After 
some  experience  of  colonial  life,  one  certainly 
feels,  on  returning  to  the  mother  country, 
that  in  this  respect  the  range  of  society  is 
narrowed,  that  the  social  edifice  is  constructed 
more  selfishly,  that  it  is  certainly  more  de- 
fective as  regards  social  destinies ;  and  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  features  and  circum- 
stances ever  painfully  reminding  us,  that 
the  lesser  half  of  our  fellow- men  lives  in  a 
superabundant  enjoyment,  at  the  expense  of 
the  brains  and  sinews,  the  nightly  and  daily 
toil,  the  scant  rewards  and  plenteous  suffer- 
ings, of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  hur 
manity."— pp.  857-362. 

Mr.  Westgarth,  when  speaking  of 
the  society  of  the  colony^  gives  some 
very  striking  and  very  cheering  views 
of  the  nascent  pro^ss  of  many  of  the 
great  social  queations— among  others^ 
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of  education.  The  colonies  of  Austra- 
lia, generally,  avail  themselves  in  large 
measure  of  the  admirable  system  of 
National  Education,  through  which 
Ireland  stands  so  pre-eminently  in  ad- 
vance of  either  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  and  Victoria  has  recently  voted 
£50,000  from  her  revenue  for  the  com- 
mencemcnt  of  a  university. 

We  must,  however,  refer  our  read- 
ers to  his  book  for  the  description  of 
the  many  advantages  possessed  by  the 
colonics  in  the  matter  of  social  and  reli- 
gious freedom — advantages  which  may 
well  overbalance  in  luany  persons' 
minds  the  inconveniences  of  a  little  per- 
sonal discomfort. 

We  turn  now  to  the  "gold  dig- 
gings,*' giving  first  one  extract  apro^ 
pos  to  them,  from  the  part  devot(Kl  to 
*•  Society:"— 

"  The  employer  and  employoci,  the  master 
and  Servant,  frequently  changed  relations. 
This  was  no  uncommon  event  prior  to  the 
gold  discoveries.  In  the  early  times  of 
South  Australia,  as  I  have  been  told,  a 
public-house  at  Adelaide  or  in  its  conveni- 
ently vague  vicinity,  was  kept  by  an  old 
lieutenant  of  the  army,  who  had  promoted 
his  captain  to  be  head- waiter.  Some  of  the 
digginj^*  stories  have  a  peculiar  piquance, 
but  whether  or  uot  this  has  enhanced  their 
truth  is  another  matter.  *  Will  any  of  you 
hire  as  my  cook  ?'  said  a  summary  voice,  as 
the  speaker  stopped  his  horse  before  a  party 
who  were  enjoyinj^  themselves  at  a  country 
inn  doorway ;  *  forty  pounds  a-year,  and 
usual  rations.'  *No,  thank  you,'  was  the 
prompt  reply,  '  we  are  looking  for  one  our- 
selves, and  will  give  you  eighty.' 

**  A  squatter,  somewhere  about,  was  de- 
lerted  one  morning  by  all  his  hands  in  a 
body,  who  set  off  for  the  gold-fields.  Having 
after  no  small  trouble  set  himself  again  to 
rights,  and  subdued  his  choler  by  a  month 
or  two's  interval,  he  experienced  again  the 
rLung  storm  by  encountering  a  detachment 
of  hid  old  hands  returning  to  the  station. 
Success  was  not  the  rule  at  the  diggings, 
and  doubtless  tliese  foolish  youths,  thought 
their  quondam  master,  had  returned  as  full 
of  penitence  as  they  were  void  of  money. 
But  he  was  resolute  for  resistance,  and  when 
his  indignant  throat  was  clear  enough  for 
utterance,  he  peremptorily  rejected  their 
claims  for  rehiring,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  some  curiosity  to  learn  on  what  grounds 
they  could  prefer  them,  or  how  they  ven- 
tured to  return.  As  they  had  not  yet  an 
opportunity  of  speaking,  they  now  proceeded 
to  explain  that  they  had  come  in  answer  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  regard- 
ing the  sale  of  tlie  station,  tiie  whole  of  which 
they  were  desirous  of  buying.  This  was 
beyond  all  reasonable  euduraoce,  and  we 


must  hope  tliat  the  rising  emotions  of  oar 
pastoral  friend  prevented  his  hearing  dis- 
tinctly the  entire  purport  of  the  offer,  which 
went  not  only  to  buy  the  station,  bnt  to  give 
himself  a  fair  allowance  to  continoe  the  ma- 
nagement under  his  new  masters.** — ^pp.  858, 
864. 

In  an  excursion  to  the  gold  diff- 
gin^,  Mr.  Westgarth  gives  us  the  fu- 
K>wing  instructive  and  descriptive  pas- 
sages:— 

*'  Ilere  was  a  party,  for  example,  with  a 
kind  of  wooden  trough,  into  which,  by  a  cat 
of  a  few  yards,  they  introduced  a  small  and 
constant  stream  of  water.  The  trough  had 
a  slight  inclination,  and  at  the  opper  end, 
where  the  stream  entered,  one  of  the  partj 
was  engaged  in  shovelling  in  the  auriferoos 
earth  or  gravel  that  had  been  previously 
carried  down  from  the  place  of  digging  to 
the  washing-place.  Another,  with  the  back 
of  a  spade,  arrested  and  stirred  up  the  earthy 
matter  as  it  coursed  down  the  trough.  Ai 
the  foot  of  tlie  trough,  the  larger  stones  were 
separated  and  thrown  away,  and  the  re* 
mainder — the  muddy  water  and  small  gravel 
— fell  into  a  second  receiver,  placed  about  a 
foot  underneath.  The  contents  of  this  latter 
were  finally  transferred  to  a  tin- dish,  where 
they  were  gradually  wished  out  by  successive 
applications  of  water,  until  at  length  only 
the  little  yellow  specs  and  nuggets  of  gold 
remained  at  the  bottom. 

"  This  party  had  been  washing  for  aboat 
two  hours  and  a-half  of  the  morning  when 
we  accosted  them ;  and  as  they  were  aboat 
to  make  the  first  clearing,  we  waited  to  see 
the  result.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tin-dish 
there  might  be  between  two  and  three  oanoea 
of  gold.  Besides  this,  however,  the  fint 
trough  which  was  constructnd  with  several 
cross-  bars  calculated  to  arrest  the  gold  par- 
ticles in  their  descent,  contained  also  soma 
little  quantity,  which  it  was  not  necesMuy 
to  clear  out  very  carefully  until  the  end  of 
the  day.  This  might  make  above  an  ounce 
more.  The  party,  apparently  four  in  nam« 
ber,  appeared  quite  contented  with  this  result^ 
but  not  in  any  way  moved  as  if  by  ex- 
traordinary luck,  for  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  manner  or  expression,  or  tha 
expenditure  of  a  word  on  the  subject,  they 
resumed  their  labours.  In  reply  to  our  con* 
gratulations,  they  remarked  that  oonsiderabla 
time  and  labour  —  and  of  couise  these  are 
money  at  a  high  rate  here — had  been  spent 
in  sinking  their  pit  and  forming  their  wash* 

ing-place 'Hie  diggings  hen 

appeared  to  me  on  a  more  elaborate  scale^ 
and  more  indicative  of  arts  and  appliances, 
than  at  Forest  Creek.  Tunnelling,  for  in- 
stance, was  more  common.  On  looking 
down  a  bole  some  twenty  feet  deep,  fre- 
quently no  object  was  obeervable  beneath ; 
bat  on  adventoriog  a  kmd  halloo^  titrngfonm 
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would  arUe  from  the  chambers  of  the  solid 
deep,  followed  by  an  ochre-coloured  figure 
emerging  on  hands  and  knees  into  the  visible 
world.  He  bears,  perhaps,  a  bucket-full  of 
the  ochreous  earth  or  gravel,  that  gives  the 
golden  aspect  to  his  person,  and  he  is  not 
disposetl  to  make  his  appearance  to  your 
call  until  he  has  filled  up  his  bucket,  and  so 
avoided  for  himself  an  extra  series  of  move> 
ments,  and  the  time  thereby  involved  to  the 
whole  party. 

"  We  came  upon  a  party  of  four  who  were 
excavating  upon  a  more  wholesale  scale  than 
was  hitherto  customary.  They  had  cut  out 
an  oblong  square  of  about  eighteen  feet  by 
twelve,  and  with  perpendicular  sides  had 
got  down  about  six  feet.  At  one  comer 
they  had  gone  somewhat  deeper,  having  the 
usual  impatience  to  touch  the  more  auriferous 
beds  ever  associated  with  deep  digging ;  and 
at  this  part,  just  at  the  moment  we  came 
upon  the  party,  the  point  of  one  of  the  picks 
had  gone  through  into  an  empty  space  be- 
neath* We  found  them  greatly  nonplused, 
and  gazing  with  marked  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment on  the  dark  suspicious  crevice 
that  had  just  been  exposed.  They  perfectly 
comprehended  that  diggers  from  adjacent 
pita  had  been  there  before  them,  and  hod,  long 
ago,  perhaps,  scooped  out  all  the  richer  mate- 
rial for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  so  elabo- 
rately commenced  operations.  Tiie  question 
now  was,  after  having  done  so  much,  should 
they  go  on  in  the  hope  either  of  some  portion 
being  still  left,  or  of  finding  more  by  adven- 
turing into  a  lower  level  ?  That  important 
point  we  left  them  to  decide  for  themselves. 

**  This  undermining  system  is  now  very 
common  at  Bendigo.  I  can  scarcely  say 
whether  it  is  exactly  legal  or  not  for  the 
digger,  upon  the  strength  of  his  allowance 
of  eight  ftet  square  of  surface,  to  spread  his 
arms  in  every  direction  beneath,  so  soon  as 
be  gets  beyond  the  commissioner's  observa- 
tion. There  can  be,  of  course,  but  little 
check  to  tills  encroachment,  or  interest  on 
the  part  of  any  one  to  stop  it,  unless  there 
are  parties  of  other  diggers  in  the  near  vi- 
cinity. Amusing  stories  are  related  in  the 
form  of  undermining  incidents.  A  digger 
will  sometimes  disappear  altogether  with  a 
loud  splash  from  beneath,  and  his  astonished 
comrades  will  have  to  hoist  him  up  out  of  a 
yard  or  two  of  water — the  undermining  re- 
liquisB  of  a  former  party.  The  diggers  are 
not,  perhaps,  very  careful  in  ascertaining 
previous  underminings,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  sufferers  are  new  hands  who  have  heard 
little  of  the  system.  It  very  often  happens 
that  the  same  heavy  rains  that  left  the 
water  in  the  mine,  may  have  broken  down 
the  sides  of  the  old  shaft,  filled  up  the  lateral 
borings,  and  so  prevented  the  possibility  of 
access  or  inspection  to  ascertain  the  case. 

*'  The  diggings  that  indicated  the  most 
improved  processes  in  those  nascent  arts  were 
those  of  the  '  White  Hills,'  so  called  from 
the  quantities  of  daszling  white  pipeclay  or 


soft  schist  that  was  ^ected  from  the  pit  in 
the  progress  of  digging,  and  that  now  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  entire  hill  like  a 
cap  of  snow.  Our  steps  were  promptly  di- 
rected to  this  interesting  quarter.  We  found 
the  diggings  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet  perpendicular.  Seeing  a  windlass  at 
work  over  one  of  the  pits,  we  made  for  the 
spot,  and  met  a  bucketful  of  the  material  as 
it  reached  the  surface.  This  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  auriferous  matter  that  I  had  never 
met  with  before.  It  consisted  of  a  white 
quartz  grit,  between  sand  and  small  gravel, 
of  very  uniform  appearance.  It  was  evi- 
dently very  auriferous,  for  the  gold  was 
quite  visible  to  the  eye,  scattered  in  small 
particles  throughout  the  gri^  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  in  portions  that 
were  discoloured  of  a  reddish- brown,  appa- 
rently from  a  mixture  of  iron. 

"  Feeling  some  curiosity  to  explore  so 
promising  a  mine,  I  adventured  a  descent 
by  a  rude  ladder,  consisting  of  a  straight 
sapling  with  cross-pieces  for  steps  driven 
through  tlie  stem.  *  I  guess  it's  twenty- 
five  feet  to  the  bottom,'  said  a  voice  from 
below,  in  answer  to  our  inquir}'.  We,  of 
course,  took  the  speaker  for  a  Yankee,  and 
so  it  proved.  He  had  been  tempted  from 
the  States  by  the  gold  news,  had  recently 
arrived,  and  had  joined  three  colonists  in 
working  this  claim.  Australia  had  no  at- 
tractions for  him,  however,  beyond  Its  gold, 
which  would  detain  him  only  a  short  year 
or  two.     There  was  no  place  like  home. 

*'  At  the  foot  of  the  pit,  I  found  two  men 
with  lighted  candles,  who  guided  me  into 
the  side  workings.  These  were  entered 
most  easily  upon  all  fours ;  for  the  auriferous 
stratum  being  quite  thin,  no  more  of  other 
material  was  excavated  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  first  circumstance  that  drew 
my  attention  was  a  draft  of  air  that  played 
upon  our  faces,  and  deflected  the  candle« 
flame  as  we  crawled  onwards.  I  then  learned 
that  the  tunnelling  was  continuous  over  the 
entire  hill,  the  claimants  and  their  claims 
having  repeatedly  encountered  and  run  into 
each  other.  A  8}'stem  of  under-propping  by 
posts  was  also  in  operation,  to  prevent  any 
subsidence  of  the  upper  beds. 

**The  auriferous  grit  I  have  alluded  to 
was  a  distinct  bed  of  between  one  and  two 
inches  in  thickness,  of  a  dull  grayish  white 
colour  in  the  upper  part,  the  lower  being 
uniformly,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  of 
the  reddish- brown  hue  already  alluded  to. 
Above  this  stratum  was  a  thick  bed  of  large 
stones  and  boulders  of  pure  white  quartz, 
embedded  in  gravel,  or  grit,  or  still  minuter 
material ;  all  being  apparently  derived  from 
the  same  substance,  the  original  quartz  mass. 
This  bed  seemed  to  merge  upwards  into 
gravel  of  the  usual  colour,  but  of  Irregularly- 
sized  pieces,  and  one  part  of  the  formation, 
situated  about  half-way  up  the  pit,  opposed 
great  difficulties  to  the  miners  from  the 
•trength  of  its  tinding.    I  bad  observed  the 
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name  cliaracteri.Htu's  at  the  Ballarat  goM- 
fi(  Ids,  as  re^jjnrded  this  iron-binding,  on  which 
many  a  pick  was  rung  and  broken.  IJetwcen 
this  part  jjnd  the  summit  was  an  ochre -co- 
lourul  cbiy,  sometimes  intprsp«'rsed  with 
gravt'l  of  the  ordinary  ^•hnract(■ri^t'cs. 

"Tlie  stratum  b<*ncnlh  the  aunferous  ^it 
was  the  famous  and  universal  pipeclay,  which 
app<'nrs  nhnost  evcrywlif-n*  in  this  colony,  in 
some  form  or  liuc.  This  formntion  is  a  soft 
Mchi.it  (»f  th<r  fmot  ^rain,  witli  a  t«*xture  like 
that  of  tlio  most  delicate  satin.  The  colour 
was  nearly  jmre  white,  the  departure  in  shade 
bcin;;  towards  a  satin  gray.  The  same  for- 
mntion  app'-ars  to  prevail  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  found  at  Dallarat 
und'-r  very  nfniilar  drcunihtances  to  those 
tfiat  were  now  bef<ire  us;  and  having  there 
a  .sli;^ht  liluish  cn"*t,  it  bee.nnie  the  celebrated 
*bliuf  clay'  of  October  1H51,  which  turned 
the  heads  (»f  all  classes,  and  out  of  which 
both  di^';;x«rs  nn<l  amateuis  were  reported  to 
l)e  pi'  kin;,'  small  gold  nugg<'tfl  to  their  hearts* 
content,  with  the  sob' aid  of  a  penknife.  It 
is  aNo  met  with  beneath  the  site  «»f  Mel- 
bourne; and  as  the  surface  there  in  many 
parts  <'xhibits  also  a  gravelly  character,  the 
anriferous  conditions  are  certainly  present, 
and  the  {^old  may  yet  Ik»  found  much  nearer 
to  the  worthv  citizens  than  the  hK-alities,  in- 
acecHsible  to  many  of  them,  of  Mount  Alex- 
an<ler  (»r  IbMidigo.  This  auriferous  charactiT 
«>f»ntiiMies  for  some  miles  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  re^Muud  at  intervals  htill  further  on. 
In  this  <lire<lion,  about  sixtciii  miles  from 
Melbourne,  a  small  gobl-diggings  suddenly 
Marled  int(»  existence  lately,  an<l  for  a  time 
as  many  as  two  to  three  hundred  were  at 
w(»rk,  who  were  said  to  have  a\eraged  a  fair 
rc'^ult. 

"  A  few  iiiche«*  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
piptd.-iy  wa-i  taken  out  and  wa>hcd  with  the 
fturifeiou:*  grit,  and  about  three  feet  of  ad- 
ditional depth  was  cleared  away  to  form  a 
convf'uient  passage  fur  the  diggers.  Their 
account  of  the  yield  of  this  grit  was  to  the 
effect,  that  a  bucketful  gave  them  between 
two  and  thn  e  oinjces  of  gold  alti-r  wa^hini', 
and  that  a  cartbunl  would  give  nearly  two 
pounds  weight.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  statement.  Hut  in  estimating  the  proHts 
of  the  miners  of  the  Whitelnlls,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  preliminary  expenses  of 
the  exravati(ms.  We  un<lerstood  also  that 
this  extra  rich  hill,  which  it  was  admitted 
to  Im>,  was  now  neaily  worked  out,  all  that 
remained  being  i-omprehendeii  in  the  claims 
of  particular  diguers.  Under  ellicient  «p- 
pliance>»,  how  enormouiJ  might  U*  the  lewarda 
from  such  gohl-tields  I  It  w'ems  a*  though 
the  {Stimulus  of  nec<-s>itv  and  hard-enmed 
gain^  were  alone  wanting  hen*,  and  that  we 
should  colb  ct  more  gold  if  it  were  not  ac- 
quinil  so  ea-^ily. 


"But  what  might  there  be  below  the 
pipeclay?  Tliis  was  a  question  asked  by 
many  a  digger,  but  I  never  found  any  one 
who  had  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem. 
Tlje  bet!  was  supposed  to  be  of  immense 
depth,  and  a  mysterious  possibility  of  comit- 
less  gold  lying  l)eneath,  seemed  to  weigh 
upon  many  minds.  Some  had  adventured 
partially  into  its  recesses,  btit  the  uncertainty 
or  poverty  of  present  results  soon  lire<l  out 
their  zeaL  The  pipeclay  itself  was  not  ge- 
nerally auriferous,  although  quantities  of 
gold  particles  appenn»d  to  have  insinuated 
themselves  into  its  soft  substance  from  the 
superincumbent  quartz  or  gravel.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Uallarat,  where  the 
uK'tal  w  as  found  in  crevices  upon  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  or  met  with  in  Irregular  reins  of 
gold  particles  within  a  few  feet  beneath.  On 
this  account  there  was  quite  a  rage  at  that 
locality  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  pipe- 
clay. One  man,  whom  1  there  noticed,  had 
gone  down  thiity  feet  from  the  surface, 
twenty  of  which  was  into  the  bi-d  of  thiii 
clay,  but  without  any  results  either  as  to 
acquiring  gold,  or  sounding  the  abysses  of 
the  ^tratunl.  As  this  formation  had  gene- 
rally, in  the  accidents  of  time,  been  thrown 
considerablv  off  its  orii^inal  horizontal  line 
of  stratification,  there  was  a  good  field  for 
the  services  of  the  geologist,  who  might  trace 
the  cropping-out  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
bed,  and  so  save  a  long  and  perha])S  useless 
labour  to  the  <liggcr."— pp.  230-252. 

There  arc  sonic  geological  errors 
running  through  this  hitter  (iescription, 
the  principal  one  being  the  consider- 
ing the  irregular  nccuniulations  of  the 
**  (IritY  "  ns  regularly  ^stratified  rockuy 
which  had  been  subjected  to  disturbing 
forces.  If^AIr.  AVestgjirth  would  come 
to  Dublin,  and  visit  the  shores  of  Kil- 
liney  Bay,  he  might,  perhaps,  acquire 
some  more  correct  notions  of  **  super- 
ficial geology,"  that  might  bo  of  Uiie 
hereat'ter  either  to  himself  or  some  of 
his  brother-colonists. 

On  the  subject  of  colonial  politics^ 
there  wcnild  be  little  disagreement  bo* 
tween  Mr.  Westjjarth  and  ourselves. 
Indeed,  wo  can  hardly  help  fancying 
that  he  has  derived  some  of  his  ideas 
from  a  certain  article  on  Lord  Grey's 
"  Colonial  Policy. **♦  If  he  have  not 
read  that  article,  our  ideas  and  his 
happen  .singularly  to  coincide. 

He  furnishes  us,  in  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  despatches  of  Sir  W.  Denni- 
«on — now  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  —  with   an   instance    singularly 


•  See  DuBU5  UwiveMitt  BIagazise,  Vol  XLI.,  June,  1858. 
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striking,  of  the  jarring  and  disuniting 
effect  of  governors  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  at  home,  without  any 
consultation  of  the  wishes  or  feelings 
of  the  colonists.  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — 


**  There  is  an  essentially  democratic  spirit 
which  actuates  the  large  mass  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  to  check 
the  development  of  this  spirit — of  preventing 
its  coming  into  operation  —  that  I  would 
•oggest  the  formation  of  an  upper  chamber." 

This  passage  smacks  of  the  Colonial 
Office  all  over.  Mr.  Westgarth  com- 
metits  on  it  as  follows : — 

"These  views  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
constitutions  form  an  apt  text  for  the  whole 
political  discussion  of  this  volume.  This  is 
the  natural  language  of  every  govemoi;  who 
sees  his  colonial  position  through  the  medium 
of  a  home  nomination.  Wtiere  a  colonial 
population  is  essentially  British,  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  alluded  to  is  the  direct  effect  of 
two  leading  causes  —  the  first  being  the  re- 
moval of  the  people  to  a  new  scene ;  the 
second,  the  general  well-being  and  consequent 
self-consideration  of  the  operative  clasfses. 
The  first  of  these  causes  is  an  unavoidable 
necessity  in  all  colonizing  operations ;  the 
second  is  in  its  main  features  a  social  bless- 
ing of  the  highest  order ;  and  It  is  only  under 
the  system  above  alluded  to,  of  thwarting 
the  unavoidable  tendencies  of  society,  that 
democracy  assumes  certain  divisive  and  for- 
bidding features.  Until  the  check  system 
has  been  exp]ode<l  aliiie  from  the  pen  and 
the  thoughts  of  colonial  authorities,  tliey  will 
still  continue  under  the  old  and  approved 
method  of  opposing  a  democratic  dust  w  Inch 
themselves  have  been  the  means  of  stirring 
up."*_p.  336. 

These  sentiments  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Westfarth*s  political  sagacity ;  and 
they  show  how  far  more  worthy  would 
himself  and  many  others  of  his  class  be 
of  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
colony,  than  a  minion  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of 
his  caste,  looking  for  applause,  reward, 


and  advancement  to  the  Colonial  Mi- 
nister at  home ;  and  doing  his  best  to 
destroy  the  very  spirit  which  imparts 
life  and  vigour,  health  and  prosperity, 
to  every  colony  of  Anglo- Britons. 
Such  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
idea  of  a  colony ;  nay,  worse  than  ig- 
norant, he  is  possessed  by  an  idea  the 
very  opposite  of  the  true  one ;  his 
notions  are  all  those  of  the  aristocratic 
governing  class  at  home  —  a  class  that 
exists  'by  virtue  of  its  antiquity,  and 
its  old  associations  and  prestige ; 
and  these  notions  it  will  be,  if  they  are 
suflfered  to  prevail,  that  may  ultimately 
produce  discord  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  offspring,  and  be  the 
means  of  rending  from  the  English 
diadem  another  wreath  of  jewels,  cast 
away,  as  were  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Can  any  one,  whatever  may  be  his 
party  politics,  read  the  passage  given 
above,  and  not  see  the  utter  unfitness 
of  the  writer  for  the  station  he  occu- 
pies ?  He  acknowledges  that  a  certain 
spirit  **  actuates  the  large  mass  of  the 
community,"  and  yet  sets  himself, 
aided  by  five  or  six  officials,  and  backed 
by  the  irresponsible  and  secret  con- 
clave of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London, 
to  govern  that  community  in  oppoau 
Hon  to  the  spirit  that  actuates  them. 
Putting  his  conduct  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light,  it  is  based  on  self-con- 
ceit, inasmuch  as  he  must  imagine  that 
he  can  know  what  is  good  for  the  mass 
of  the  community  better  than  they 
themselves  do.  No  one,  however,  can 
fail  to  see  that  his  theory  and  object 
of  government  is  not  the  '*  good  of  the 
community,'*  but  the  carrying  out  a 
political  or  party  system,  the  crushing 
of  the  democratic,  and  the  extension 
of  the  aristocratic  influence  there  and 
elsewhere.  He  sets  himself  up,  not  as 
a  Governor,  but  as  an  Opposition  to  the 
colony. 

Mr.  Westgarth  sums  up  his  political 
retnarks  with  the  following  passage:-— 

'*  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that 


*  I  recognise,  however,  his  £xcel]ency*8  liberality  when  he  recommends  with  reference  to 
an  Upper  House  (the  chief  subject  of  his  despatch)  that  the  less  the  Government  has  to  do 
with  the  appointments  the  better.  This  practical  indifierence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
is  its  true  strength,  both  because  it  brings  more  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  a  more  prudent 
and  considerate  course  to  the  governor.  But  I  cannot  coincide  with  the  plan  of  appointing 
the  members  for  life.  This  would  be  to  concede  popular  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deprive  them  of  one  conspicuous  feature  of  their  advantage.  Besides  it  would  only  further 
restrict  thoie  opportunities,  whose  rarity  already  is  a  subject  oi  his  Exo^lltocy^s  regret,  by 
vhidi  merit  and  iMt^  mkf  as|>ir€  to  positions  6f  bonotirabte  distinction. 
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the  requirement  of  the  coloiiies  is  not  parlia- 
mentary representation  in  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. They  have  no  reasonable  doubt, 
in  the  present  day  at  least,  of  the  cordial 
feeling  and  good  intentions  of  all  parties  at 
home  towanls  them,  and  therefore  little  or 
nothing  practically  would  be  gained  by  this 
remote  honour,  'which,  beside.**,  might  en- 
danger their  exemption  from  imperial  taxa- 
tion. Their  call  is  for  local  self-government, 
and  with  this  privilege  they  are  alike  able  and 
willing  to  pay  every  expense  incurred,  by 
their  own  advice  and  coni>ent,  for  their  own 
benetit.  They  are  thus  in  the  condition  of 
being  free  municipalities  of  the  empire,  en- 
joying certain  extra-municipal  privileges  by 
reafloii  of  tlieir  remote  and  peculiar  position. 
This  relationship  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
homo  institutions;  and  the  colonies  have 
everything  to  gain   by  the  overshadowing 


wing  of  a  great  parent  who,  in  a  confidenoa 
that  will  be  promptly  reciprocated,  has 
abandoned  ever>'  systematic  interference,  but 
whose  supervision  and  authority  may  still  be 
exercised  with  acknowledged  benefit.  Im- 
perial liberality  will  not  hax^o  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  attachment  of  colonists  to 
the  land  of  tlieur  origin,  or  of  reducing  in 
their  estimation  the  attractive  status  of  tlieir 
British  citizenship,  or  the  dignity  and  great- 
ness of  their  common  country."  —  pp.  888, 
839. 

In  these  sentiments,  likewise,  we  can 
cordially  concur,  and  with  them  tako 
leave  of  ^Ir.  Westgartb,  assuring  him» 
that  the  more  we  have  studied  his  book» 
the  higher  value  we  have  been  inclined 
to  set  upon  it. 


THE   LUNAR   WORLD   AND   ITS   WONDERS. 


The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when, 
through  the  unremitting  and  concen- 
tratcd  efforts  of  the  human  intellect 
continued  throup^hout  successive  ages^ 
the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens 
has  come  within  our  reach.  Since 
man  was  created  this  tract  had  ever 
lain  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
familiar  cognizance ;  but  at  various 
distances  at  successive  epochs.  First 
it  was  a  boundless  temple  of  supersti- 
tious  worship,  of  which  the  deities  were 
stars ;  then  it  was  an  object  of  e^iually 
mysterious  consultation  by  man,  in 
which  those  stars  became  not  only  the 
witnesses,  but  in  some  measure  the 
arbiters  of  his  actions ;  next  it  was  ro- 
clAimed  within  the  legitimate  bounda- 
ries of  scientific  research  ;  and  from 
thence  it  was  finally  drawn  one  step 
nearer,  out  of  its  astronomical  remote- 
ness within  the  range  of  man's  personal 
visits,  so  to  speak,  and  is  now  rendering 
up  its  secrets,  one  by  one,  to  his  pene- 
trating gaze.  The  domains  of  super- 
stition and  of  science  are  at  last  yielding 
to  those  of  [)hysical  inquiry  and  roman. 
tic  interest ;  and  the  explorer  promises 
8oon  to  open  the  magnihcent  panorama 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  world. 

As  the  star-studded  concave  closes 
about  us,  those  objects  which  arc  near- 
est  to  us  of  course  first  reveal  them- 
selves. Of  these,  our  own  system  is 
naturally  the  most  important  ;  and 
amongst  the  various  bodies  of  which  it 


is  composed,  our  own  satellite  lies  many 
times  closer  than  the  rest. 

Just  as  we  have  thus  put  forth  our 
hand  to  our  nearest  visible  neighbour 
of  the  firmament,  we  have  had  indica. 
tions  seeming  to  point  to  the  startling 
fact  that,  interposed  between  even  this 
luminary  and  the  planet  we  inhabit^ 
there  revolve  in  space,  innumerable 
smaller  bodies,  at  every  angle  with  our 
orbit,  and  at  various  rates  of  velocity, 
which  although  ordinarily  invisible, 
many  of  them  exhibit  themselves  for 
a  minute  segment  of  their  orbit  in  the 
heavens.  Some  of  these  are  conspica* 
ously  brilliant,  and  are  admired  as  me- 
teors ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of 
shooting -stars,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  all 
times  darting  across  the  skv,and  which, 
at  two  different  seasons  of  the  year  >— 
namely,  in  August  and  November  — 
appear  in  ^atly  increased  numbers^ 
thereby  giving  colour  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  are  cosmical  bodies — that  is, 
bodies  not  belonging  to  our  own  at* 
niosphere,  but  revolving  in  space  inde- 
pendently of  us,  and  crossing  our  orbit 
at  certain  points,  or  nodes,  durine  our 
annual  journey.  Acconling  to  Hum- 
boldt and  other  authorities,  it  is  with 
these  shooting-stars  the  bodies  are  to  be 
classed  which  from  time  to  time  arrive 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  meteoric  stones.  We  do 
not  mean  to  do  more  at  present  than 
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mention  tbis  theory>  which  is,  however, 
steadily  gaining  ground  amongst  scicn. 
tific  men,  especially  in  Germany.  But 
it  is  as  well  to  have  preluded  our  obser- 
vations by  intimating  the  probability 
at  least,  that,  near  as  the  telescope 
has  brought  the  moon,  she  may  be 
by  no  means  the  nearest  of  celestial 
bodies ;  and  that  the  space  between  her 
and  us,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  solar 
system,  may  be  traversed  by  innume- 
rable stars,  not  the  less  truly  so  because 
there  are  few  of  them  discoverable  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  none  observable  but 
for  the  single  instant  of  their  combus- 
tion from  contact  with  our  atmosphere 
or  some  inflammable  medium  outside  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  moon  has 
been  brought  within  man's  reach.  By 
this  expression  we  would  be  understood 
to  imply  that  the  details  of  her  surface 
have  come  into  view,  so  that  she  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  solely  with  refer- 
ence  to  her  motions  in  space,  and  her 
relation  to  other  planetary  bodies.  Of 
the  physical  features  of  one  or  two 
other  celestial  objects  we  have,  indeed, 
obtained  some  few  glimpses;  such  as  on 
Mars  indications  of  sea  and  land,  and  a 
whiteness  at  the  poles  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  presence  of  ice  ;  on  Ve- 
nus and  Jupiter,  traces  of  an  atmos- 
phere,  &c.  On  the  sun,  too,  the  spots 
are  supposed  to  be  manifestations  of 
the  non-luminous  body  itself,  revealed 
through  rents  in  the  Nesscan  shirt 
which  encompasses  it.  But  upon  no 
celestial  disc  have  the  details  been 
made  out  with  anything  like  the  preci- 
sion and  minuteness  attained  to  m  the 
moon's  instance.  Even  to  the  naked 
eve  inequalites  present  themselves. 
These  become  still  more  remarkable  in 
a  telescope  of  the  lowest  power,  but 
in  one  of  greater  dimensions  they  first 
be^in  to  assume  those  appearances 
which  may  be  justly  denommated  ptc* 
twresque. 

This  word  "  picturesque  "  is  a  clue 
to  our  object  in  the  present  paper. 
Just  at  the  point  where  science  has 
joined  hand  with  sentiment,  and  the 
ordinary  sympathies  of  our  nature 
begin  to  be  admitted  within  the  cold 
domain  of  rigid  philosophy,  do  we 
join  company,  and  invite  the  reader 
to  follow.  He  shall  not  be  forced 
through  the  intricacies    which    once 


embarrassed  the  subject,  but  pass 
with  easy  step  along  the  paths  of  mo- 
dern investigation,  cleared  and  beauti- 
fied by  labours  which  he  is  not  asked 
to  share,  while  he  enjoys  their  results. 
The  materials  for  the  task  we  derive 
from  various  sources ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  what  we  say  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  of  encouraging 
the  researches  of  those  who  arc  not 
disposed  to  enter  scientifically  into  the  \ 
subject,  we  confine  ourselves  in  our 
quotations  principally  to  cheap  and 
popular  worKs,  to  which  everybody  can 
nave  easy  access.  Of  these,  we  pro- 
pose to  make  particular  use  of  one,  an 
unpresuming  but  deservedly  -  admir- 
ed little  volume,*  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Crampton— one  of  a  family  in  which 
talent  is  no  unusual  manifestation— 
in  which  the  accomplished  author  has 
with  much  tact  contrived  to  combine 
physical  with  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, so  as  to  render  his  work 
alike  a  popular  exponent  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science,  and  a  homily 
addressing  to  our  hearts  the  truths- 
practical,  logical,  and  spiritual  —  de- 
ducible  from  the  marvellous  facts  he 
details. 

It  may  be  necessary  further  to  pre- 
mise what  we  have  to  say  by  exhibiting 
some  of  the  means  by  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  arrive  at  our  pre- 
sent degree  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  moon*s  surface.  A  telescope  of 
the  very  earliest  and  rudest  con- 
struction was  sufficient  to  show  the 
principal  phenomena.  It  was  soon 
perceived  now  vast  a  field  was  here 
opened  for  human  speculation,  and 
what  wonders  were  within  the  reach 
of  mechanical  and  optical  improve- 
ments. The  nicest  instruments,  as 
they  were  successively  perfected,  were 
brought  into  requisition;  and  every 
appliance  which  ingenuity  could  devise 
was  had  recourse  to,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  lunar  discovery.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  and  accuracy, 
maps  were  early  constructed.  Heve- 
lius  published,  in  1647,  his  "Seleno- 
graphia,'*  in  which  a  description  of  the 
moon  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
charts,  drawn  by  himself.  In  1651, 
Father  Biccioli  produced  a  map  of  the 
satellite,  which  was  followed,  in  1680, 
by  Cassini's  chart;    and  this  again. 


•  "The  Lunar  World:  its  Scenery,  Motions,*'  &c 
Second  Thonsand.    Dublin :  George  Herbert.     1864. 
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about  seventy  years  later^  by  that  of 
Tobias  Mcyer^  which  was  considered 
more  accurate  than  Cassini's^  and  re- 
mained in  <reneral  use  up  to  a  recent 
period.  But  the  fine  work  of  ]^IM. 
^cerandMadler,  published  in  1637f  has 
far  eclipsed  every  previous  one.  The 
large  map  is  three  feet  in  diameter ;  so 
it  mav  be  ima^^ined  what  a  mass  of 
detail  there  is  room  for. 

Special  charts  of  the  moon  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  of  which  the 
most  elaborate  were  those  constructed 
by  I^hrinann  ;  but  of  these  there  were 
unfortunately  but  a  few  completed. 
Meantime,  attempts  were  made  more 
adequately  to  realise  the  lunar  appear- 
ances by  means  of  models,  constructed 
to  project  the  moon's  inequalities  upon 
a  spherical  surface.  Most  of  these  were 
likewise  special,  onlv  representing  par- 
ticular  portions  ot  the  disc  of  our 
satellite.  Two  lunar  craters,  one  called 
Maurolycus,  the  other  Eratosthenes, 
were  represented  in  plaster  of  Paris  by 
^Ir.Nasmyth.  But  the  most  perfect  and 
curious  model  that  has  been  attempted 
is  the  work  of  a  German  lady,  Madame 
AVitte,  of  Hanover,  who  has  succeeded 
in  fijjurins:  the  whole  visible  surface  of 
the  moon  upon  a  twelve- inch  globe 
composed  of  mastic  and  wax,  from  ob- 
servations made  by  herself  from  the 
roof  of  her  own  house.  This  most  in- 
teresting work  —  interesting  both  in 
itself  and  as  exhibiting  what  female  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  are  capable 
of  when  directed  to  adequate  objects — 
it  has  unfortunately  been  found  impos- 
sible to  multiply  copies  of. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  to 
the  delineation  of  the  lunar  phenomena 
up  to  the  period  at  which  it  began  to 
be  thought  possible  that,  under  the 
new  and  wonderful  agency  o(  light-pic- 
tures, the  moon  mi^ht  be  made  to  exe- 
cute her  own  portrait.  This  idea  has 
onlv  been  started  within  the  last  few 
years;  but  already — so  rapidly  does 
execution  follow  conception — the  feat 
has  Ix'en  accomplished,  though  not  yet 
with  that  i)erfoct  accuracy  which  will 
DO  doubt  ultimately  be  attained,  and 
which  will  enable  astronomers  to  exa- 
mine the  permanent  picture  under  the 
higher  powers  of  lenses,  with  greater 
ease  and  accuracy  than  they  have  ever 
been  able  to  scrutinise  the  passing  disc 
of  the  body  itself  in  the  heavens — with 
an  accuracy,  indeed,  only  limited  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  upon 
which  the  image  is  obtained.     Here  it 


cannot  but  strike  the  reflective  mind 
to  observe  the  new  and  unexpected  re- 
sults to  which  any  new  discovenr  in  the 
realms  of  science  may  lead.  When  a 
feeble  impression  was  first  produced 
upon  a  sensitive  surface  by  the  power- 
ful rays  of  the  sun,  and  Daguerre 
achieved  this  siji^nal  triumph  in  art, 
warm  as  were  his  aspirations  and  san- 
guine his  antici[)ations,  he  could  scarcely 
for  a  moment  have  allowed  himself  to 
conceive  that  by  this  infant  process 
should  at  no  distant  period  be  obtained 
for  the  noblest  votary  of  science,  the 
astronomer,  that  desideratum  of  all 
his  mechanical  efforts  —  a  fixed,  full, 
and  perfect  image  of  a  celestial  object, 
whereupon  to  bring  his  magnif}'ing 
eye-glass  to  bear; — and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  recent  impressive  fact 
ought  to  make  us  increasingly  cau- 
tious how  we  pretend  to  assign  limits 
to  human  discovery  in  any  direction. 
Prom  the  most  unexpected  quarter 
may  come  what  may  be  called  a  short- 
cut to  an  object  of  almost  ho|)ele8s  pur* 
suit.  One  train  kindles  another;  fresh 
novelties  of  application  are  found  for 
the  half  developed  novelty  of  construc- 
tion, AVonder  joins  hand  with  wonder 
— discovery  illustrates  discovery  —  till 
as  an  abiding  result,  the  world  has  at- 
tained for  ever  a  further  and  a  grander 
light. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  we  were  put  in  possession 
by  Professor  Phillips  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  Belfast,  to 
inquire  into  the  physical  character  of 
the  moon's  surface,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  earth.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  the  committee,  afler  hav- 
ing met  at  Parsonstown,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Hosso,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Sabine,  they 
had  made  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  moon's  surface  by  the  great  te- 
lescope, had  proceeded  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  obtaining  drawings  of 
selected  parts  of  tlie  lunar  disc,  taking 
Beer  and  Madler's  maps  as  their 
groundwork.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Professor  Phillips  took  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  describing  experiments  of  his 
own  as  to  taking  drafls  of  the  moon's 
surface  by  means  of  the  process  in 
question :— - 

**  Some  of  these  {^otograpbs  (we  quote 
from  an  abridged  report  in  a  cotemporary 
paper)  taken  by  his  own  6^  Achromatic,  he 
exhibited  to  the  a1ldienc^  dewalbing  Um 
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procees  by  which  be  bad  made  the  moon 
take  her  own  likeness.  As  moonlight  was 
about  lOOfOOO  times  weaker  than  Bunlight, 
photographs  could  only  be  taken  quickly  by 
very  sensitive  surfaces.  On  tliis  point  he 
had  experienced  some  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  declination  of  the  moon,  which  may  thus 
literally  be  said  to  have  declined  to  submit 
to  the  operation.  Hia  first  photograph  re- 
quired ten  minutes  to  complete  it ;  and  dur< 
ing  that  time  the  moon  had  made  a  consi- 
derable movement,  so  that,  while  one  side 
was  quite  sharply  defined,  the  other  was 
softened  off,  and  parts  of  it  presented  a  some- 
what distorted  appearance.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  successful,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  friend,  in  preparing  a  much  more  sensitive 
collodion  ;  and  by  this  means  had  been  able 
to  take  a  photograph  of  the  moon  in  one 
minute.  The  image  obtained  by  the  photo- 
graplier  should  not  only  be  perfect,  but  must 
be  taken  on  a  surface  quite  fine  and  true,  so 
as  to  bear  magnifying  by  eye-glasses.  In 
this  particular  at  present  only  the  silver  plate 
and  the  collodion  film  on  glass  had  claims 
to  approbation.  He  was  not  able  at  pre- 
sent to  report  the  possession  of  such  perfect 
images  as  to  bear  magnifying  well ;  but  this 
Imperfection  of  the  images  would  probably 
diminish  or  vanish  on  further  trials,  or  when 
taken  by  more  fortunate  experimentalists. 
By  means  of  perfect  magnified  images  we 
might  have  a  record  of  the  moon's  physical 
aspect,  under  every  phase  or  illumination, 
nearly  as  we  should  see  her  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  through  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. We  should  then  be  able  to  see 
and  measure  on  the  glass  or  metal  her  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  her  coasts  and  cliffs,  her 
glens  and  precipices,  her  morasses  and  sand- 
banks, her  craters  of  eruption  and  lava 
streams,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed. ** 

In  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  committee  should  be  request- 
ed to  endeavour  to  procure  photographs 
of  the  moon  from  telescopes  of  the 
largest  size  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able>  with  £25  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose.  The  highest  magnifying 
power  applied  with  advantage  to  the 
moon  is  considered  to  be  about  500—. 
any  power  beyond  that  being  found  to 
interfere  with  the  other  powers  or  qua- 
lities necessary  to  be  preserved  at  their 
maximum  for  the  purposes  of  observa- 
tion. Among  these  qualities  are  in- 
eluded  the  space-penetrating  power, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  object- 
glasSy  and  achromatic  clearness,  or 
degree  of  freedom  from  colour  of  the 
image.  With  a  magnifying  power  of 
500  we  may  expect,  should  the  proper 
conditions  be  rul6lldd|  to  obtain  such 


an  image  of  the  moon's  disc  as  may  be 
the  groundwork  of  utterly  unsuspected 
discoveries.  Humboldt  states  in  his 
Cosmos  that  he  possessed  a  light  pic* 
ture  of  the  moon,  of  two  inches  diame* 
ter,  *'in  which  the  so-called  seas  and 
annular  mountains  were  clearly  recog- 
nised." Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  has  produced  a  photograph 
portrait  of  tne  moon,  three  inches 
across.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  picture  of  treble  the  diameter 
might  be  produced.  Should  it  be  as 
perfect  as  that  obtained  for  Humboldt, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  that  might  reason, 
ably  be  looked  for. 

The  telescopic  power  we  have  indi- 
cated as  being  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  brings  the  observer  within 
less  than  500  miles  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face — or,  more  properly,  enables  him  to 
see  her  as  she  would  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  of  a  spectator  at  that  dis« 
tance.  Hio^her  powers  are  frequently 
applied.  With  the  highest,  if  success- 
fully employed  in  the  photographic 
process,  we  might  approach  our  satellite 
within  twenty  Jour  miles.  At  this  dis- 
tance, any  object  whose  diameter  exceeds 
thirty -seven feet  couhlbe  discerned.  What 
a  contemplation  is  this  !  How  closely 
has  the  outstretched  hand  of  discovery 
approximated  to  the  yet  untouched 
glories  of  a  new  world  1  How  little 
iibort  of  actual  contact  1  What  forbids 
us  to  trace  by  anticipation  the  career 
of  some  aerial  Columbus  who  shall 
complete  the  voyage  ?  Surely  not  the 
experience  of  the  past.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  that  we  nave  seen  or  heard 
of  leads  us  to  predict  that,  as  the  keel 
of  discovery  advances,  its  progress  will 
be  accelerated  —  that  new  aids  will 
spring  up  to  complete  the  half-acbicved 
conquest  —  that  the  first  impact  of 
man's  energy  upon  the  secrets  of  the 
stellar  system  will  take  place  with  a 
shock,  as  the  electric  fluid  darts  to  re- 
cover its  equilibrium ;  and  that  thence* 
forward  human  knowledge  will  circulate 
freely  and  tranquilly  through  the  mass 
it  has  impinged  upon. 

We  have  obtained  a  picture,  then, 
of  this  great  luminary.  What  does  it 
reveal  ?  The  earliest  astronomers  had 
their  own  ideas,  based  upon  ocular  ob- 
servations uuder  clear  skies.  These, 
as  may  be  imagined,  were  mixed  of 
truth  and  error.  Anaxa<^oras  held  that 
it  was  inhabited,  consisting  of  hills, 
valleys,  and   waters,  like  the  earth. 
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Nothing  could  bo  more  natural  than 
that  such  an  idea  should  occur  to 
an  observer  whose  sight  was  not  op. 
tically  assisted.  What  can  be  more 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  a  terres- 
tri:d  globe  than  the  moon's  sur- 
face? We  fancy  we  see  the  con- 
fines of  land  and  water  evidently 
defined — the  shores  of  continents^  the 
areas  of  lakesj  the  circuits  of  islands-, 
all  mapped  before  our  eyes ;  nay,  there 
is  something  not  so  utterly  removed 
from  a  rude  resemblance  of  the  confi. 
guration  of  our  own  terrestrial  geogra- 
phy, reflected,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
resplendent  mirror  above  us.  Nor  is 
the  idea  so  fanciful  as  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  more  than  one  mind.  Ob- 
servers have  been  impressed  with  it 
under  widely  different  circumstances. 
Humboldt  thus  alludes  to  it  :— 

"Another  *rery  fanciful  opinion^  re- 
specting the  spots  in  the  moon,  was  that  of 
Ago'sianax  (contested  by  Plutarch),  accord- 
ing to  which  tlie  moon's  disc  was  8up]>oded 
to  reflect  bock  to  us  catoptrically  (as  in  a 
mirror)  the  forms  and  outlines  of  our  conti- 
nents, and  of  the  outer  (Atlantic)  sea. 
An  opinion  quite  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  continued  as  a  popular  belief  In  West- 
em  Asia  to  the  present  day.** 

And  he  adds— 

"  I  was  once  very  much  astonished  to 
hear  a  very  accomplbhed  Persian  of  Is- 
pahan, who  had  certainly  never  read  a 
Greek  book,  to  whom  I  was  showing,  in 
Pari!*,  the  spots  on  the  moon*s  face  through 
a  large  telciicope,  propound  the  same  h\'po- 
thesis  of  n^flection  as  that  of  Agesianax  as 
prevalent  in  his  own  country.  *  Jt  is  our- 
stives  we  see  in  tlie  moon  (said  the  Persian) 
_that  is  the  map  of  our  earth.' " 

Lastly,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Crampton's 
maintained  a  long  and  grave  argu- 
ment with  him  in  support  of  the  same 
theory,  neither  he  nor  his  opponent 
being  at  the  time  aware  that  the  idea 
had  ever  been  broached  before. 

Misconceptions  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, soon  yield  to  the  test  of  the  teles- 
cope. A  moderate  magnifying  power 
not  only  exhibits  the  original  and  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, but  likewise  disabuses  us  of  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  illuminated  surface  are 
water.  The  first  thing  we  perceive  is 
that  they  cannot  be  fluid.  Inequalities 
of  all  kinds  are  detected  in  the  so-called 
•eas,  and  appearancet  to  be  aflcrwards 


explained  identify  them  with  the  land 
which  surrounds  them.  Why  such 
immense  tracts  are  shaded  as  they 
are  is  quite  another  question — and  a 
difllcult  one  it  is.  It  is  not  solely 
on  account  of  their  being  depressed  in 
level  below  the  lighter  parts,  because 
in  the  first  place  this  depression  does 
not  everywhere  exist ;  and  secondly, 
being  so  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 
area  depressed,  the  appearances  thus 
caused  would  vary  accoi'ding  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  sun's  ravs 
upon  the  lunar  surface  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  so  as  to  be  most  strongly  marked 
when  the  rays  fell  most  obliquely,  and 
almost  obliterated  when  they  fell  per- 
pendicularly—  in  other  words,  wnen 
the  moon  was  at  full.  But  such  is  not 
in  point  of  fact  observed  to  be  the 
case  ;  on  the  contrary,  wo  never  see 
the  lunar  map  so  clearly  laid  down  as 
under  this  latter  aspect.  Most  cer- 
tainly other  causes  at  least  combine 
with  the  differences  of  level  to  produce 
these  permanent  features  —  and  these 
causes  (except  in  a  few  instances  where 
they  seem  to  be  connected  with  diver- 
sities of  colour^  we  are  still  ignorant 
of— though  it  IS  possible  they  may  be 
traceable,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  diffe- 
rence in  the  substance  of  which  the 
surface  is  composed,  which  may  have 
unequal  powers  of  reflecting  light. 

But,  subordinate  to  the  general  in- 
cidents of  elevation  and  depression, 
we  become  enabled  through  magnify- 
ing media  to  perceive  that  neany 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moon,  within 
and  without  the  shaded  parts,  is  un- 
equal, being  what  we  should  call  on 
earth  Alpine  in  its  character.  This 
is  the  next  step — the  first,  indeed,  be- 
yond the  ranee  of  the  unassisted  eye. 
\Ve  find  a  sphere,  with  a  rugged,  un- 
even, broken  surface.  The  moon,  in 
fact,  says  the  writer  in  the  ''£ncy- 
clopssdia  Britannica,"  presents  "  pro- 
digious inequalities.*' 

"  This  is  proved  (he  observes)  by  looking  at 
her  through  a  telescope  at  any  other  time  than 
when  she  is  full,  for  then  there  is  no  regnlar 
lino  bounding  light  and  darkness;  but  the  con- 
fines of  these  parts  appear,  as  it  were,  tooth- 
ed, and  cat  with  innumerable  notches  and 
breaks ;  and  even  in  the  dark  part,  near  the 
borders  of  the  litdd  surface,  there  are  seen 
some  small  spaces  enlightened  by  the  san's 
beams.  Before  the  fourth  day  after  the 
new  moon,  there  may  be  perceived  some 
shining  points  like  rocks  or  small  isUuids 
within  the  dark  body  of  the  moon ;  bat  not 
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far  from  tbe  confines  of  ligbt  an'l  darkness 
there  are  observed  other  little  spaces  which 
join  to  tbe  enlightened  surface,  but  run  out 
into  the  dark  side,  vrhichf  by  degrees,  change 
their  figure,  till  at  last  they  come  wholly 
within  the  illuminated  face,  and  have  no 
dark  parts  round  them  at  all.  Afterwards 
many  more  shining  spaces  are  observed  to 
arise  by  degrees,  and  to  appear  within  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon,  which  before  they 
drew  near  to  the  confines  of  light  and  dark- 
ness were  invisible,  being  without  any  light, 
and  totally  immersed  in  the  shadow.  The 
contrary  is  observed  in  the  decreasing 
phases,  where  the  lucid  spaces  wiiich  joined 
the  illnminated  surface  by  degrees  recede 
from  it,  and  after  they  are  quite  separated 
from  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness,  re- 
main for  some  time  visible,  till  at  last  they 
also  disappear." 

This  is  a  very  dear^  matter-of-fact 
piece  of  writing.  We  are  bound  to 
submit  to  the  reasoning,  and  allow  that 
there  are  mountains  in  the  moon.  In- 
deed, a  more  beautiful  ocular  proof  has 
occasionally  been  obtained  of  this  impor. 
tant  fact.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the 
moon  passing  across  a  star,  and  conse- 
quently hiding  it  from  view  during  its 
transit.  This  is  called  an  occultation, 
Nowy  if  tbe  star  be  so  situated  as  that 
it  barely  touches  upon  the  moon's 
upper  or  lower  limb  in  passing — that 
isy  if  the  moon  just  grazes  it,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  test  whereby  to  ascertain  the 
inequalities  of  the  lunar  surface  at  that 
particular  place  where  it  forms  an  edge 
or  horizon  towards  the  star.  We  are 
not  now  considering  the  question  of 
the  moon*s  atmosphere,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  visibly  affects 
the  occultations.  But  putting  that 
aside,  let  us  see  what  occurs  under  the 
foregoing  circumstances :— > 

"  Several  instances  are  on  record,"  says  Mr. 
Hind,  in  his  excellent  little  work  called  ''The 
Solar  System,"  "  where  a  star,  instead  of  dis- 
appearing finally  when  first  in  contact  with 
the  moon's  limb,  has  run  along  it  and  re- 
appeared several  times,  evidently  between 
the  mountains  upon  the  edge  of  her  disc 
On  tbe  7th  of  March,  1794,  Professor  Koch 
saw  Aldebaran  disappear  and  re-appear  three 
times,  about  thirty  seconds  or  so  intervening 
between  the  immersions  and  emersions.  An- 
other observation  of  a  similar  kind  was  made 
bv  Mr.  Rumker  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1820.  A  star  of  the  seventh 
magnitude  appeared  to  run  with  extreme 
rapidity  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
on  the  moon's  edge,  by  which  it  was  eclipsed 
from  time  to  time.  Tliis  '  magnificent  spec- 
tacle* continued  nearly  ten  minutes,  after 
which  the  star  entirely  vanished.'' 


The  fact  of  there  being  lunar  moun- 
tains being  established,  we  are  at 
once  set  upon  further  inquiiy — we  feel 
that  we  must  know  something  more 
about  them.  Here  Mr.  Crampton 
comes  to  our  aid : — 

"  With  these  the  moon  is  overspread ; 
they  occupy,  indeed,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  disc  which  she  presents 
to  us.  Of  w^hat  nature  her  surface  is  com- 
posed upon  tbe  otlier  hemisphere  we  can 
never  know,  as  she  presents  always  the  same 
face  to  the  earth ;  but  from  analogy  we  may 
fairly  conclude  it  is  not  materially  difierent. 
But  not  only  are  her  mountains  more  nu- 
merous, in  proportion  to  her  size,  than  those 
of  tlie  earth,  but  they  are  much  larger, 
rising  to  a  much  loftier  elevation,  composed, 
apparently,  of  a  substance  of  a  much  harder 
texture  than  anything  terrestrial,  and  ex- 
hibiting bolder  and  sharper  outlines,  and 
more  tremendous  precipices,  some  of  which 
project  and  overhang  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  many  to  suppose,  that 
the  rocks  composing  them  are  of  a  harder 
and  more  solid  nature  than  wrought-iron." 

Or,  let  us  add,  as  some  physicists 
argue,  of  a  nature  so  light  and  im- 
ponderous  as  to  resemble  no  substance 
we  are  acquainted  with  so  much  as  cork. 
This  is  the  likelier  supposition,  con- 
sidering the  di  (Terence  of  mass  between 
our  planet  and  its  satellite.  Some  im- 
portant diversity  of  physical  laws  must 
prevail,  no  doubt ;  for  it  cannot  be  by 
chance  alone  that  in  the  lesser  body 
sheer  cliffs  of  thousands  of  feet  in 
depth  descend  from  mountain  tops  into 
valleys  or  chasms  ;  while  in  the  larger, 
no  search  has  yet  succeeded  in  disco- 
vering a  perpendicular  descent  of  500 
feet  anywhere. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  peculiarity 
characterising  the  lunar  landscape. 
Both  mountains  and  plains  have  one 
strangely  distinctive  feature,  not  alto- 
gether without  its  apparent  type  on 
our  globe,  though  here  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence  and  limited  size ;  whereas 
on  the  moon  it  is  observed  to  pervade 
and  characterise  the  whole  visible  sur- 
face. The  effect  of  volcanic  action 
everywhere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  to  produce  craters.  We  know  this, 
for  some  existing  volcanoes  are  form- 
ing them  now ;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  found  to  attest  the  former  exist- 
ence of  volcanoes  long  extinct.  But, 
terrific  as  these  yawning  throats  of 
fiery  respiration  are,  they  are  but 
minute  spiracles  in  comparison  of  the 
capacious  craters  of  the  moon.    The 
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greater  part  of  its  visible  surface  is 
absolutely  crowded  with  them.  Not 
only  are  they  observed  surmounting 
the  highest  peaks,  but  they  occur  in 
the  depths  of  valleys,  and  chequer  the 
monotony  of  plains  ;  they  cling  to  the 
sides  of  cliffs,  and  cut  into,  and  encom. 
pass,  and  overlap  each  other.  In  di- 
mensions they  far  exceed  any  volcanic 
apertures  on  earth — some  of  them  mea- 
sure a  hutidred  miles  in  diameter  I 

\N'e  have  got  into  the  domain  of 
wonders.  As  if  to  bafllo  conjc'cture, 
even  these  craters  contain  mountains 
within  themselves.  Mr.  Craropton 
is  here  our  warrant :— . 

"  The  numlier  of  these  isolated  cones, 
placed  in  circular  plains  or  hollows^  varying 
from  a  few  yards  to  above  a  hundred  miles 
iu  diameter,  is  pant  counting ;  but  whetlier 
standing  alune,  as  some  do,  or  crowded  to- 
githcr,  till  their  circumferences  break  in  one 
upon  another,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb 
broken  —  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  portion  of  ttie  moon,  and  in  the 
neighbourliuod  of  Tycho — their  formation  is 
the  i^amo,  differing  only  as  to  size  and  depth, 
and  the  circumstance  c»f  a  central  mountain — 
some  having  none,  while  otiiers  have  two  or 
mure;  while  across  tsome  a  ridge  extends, 
running  either  the  whole  or  only  part  of  the 
way,  while  in  the  centre  of  some  a  deep  gulf 
seems  to  oi)en.'' 

ThcFO  craters,  peaks,  and  ridges  lie 
80  close  together  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tycho,  that,  as  Mr.  Hind  says,  '*  in 
some  directions  it  is  ini{K)Ssible  to  find 
the  smallest  level  space.*'  From  many 
of  these  run  fine  lines  of  light,  diverg- 
ing  like  the  rays  of  a  lamp,  and  stretch- 
ing some  of  them  across  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  moon's  surface,  travers- 
ing, without  being  diverted  from  their 
course,  hills,  valleys,  clifis,  and  even 
craters  themselves,  besides  crossing 
each  other.  AVhat  these  arc  has  never 
been  discovered.  They  are  luminous 
above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  they 
cast  no  shadow — bi^coming  visible  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  elevated  from  25*  to 
80*  above  their  horizon.  It  may  bo 
8up[)osed  that  but  little  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  has  been  ascertained  concerning 
theiii,  when  amongst  the  conjectures  is 
one  which  makes  them  out  to  ho  roads  f 
There  is  certainly  nothing  upon  our 
earth  to  help  us  to  an  tmalogical  guess. 
"Wi*  call  scarcely  conclude  them  to  be 
what  are  called  trap  dykes — that  is, 
masses  of  rock  which  have  burst  up  from 
below  when  in  a  fused  state,  through  the 


fissures  of  the  rocks  they  have  intruded 
into,  and  hardened  at  the  surface.  For  to 
have  done  so,  we  must  suppose  them  not 
only  to  possess  rellective  powers  higher 
than  the  rock  they  are  contained  in,  but 
likewise  to  have  reached  the  surface  in 
every  point  of  their  most  irregular 
course,  without  having  anywhere  risen 
above  it,  which  is  manifestly  most  un. 
likely,  and  quite  opposed  to  what  we 
observe  in  the  case  of  trap-dykes  on 
our  own  planet.  There  they  are, 
boldly  radiating  from  distinct  centres, 
and  some  of  them  traverbing  in  their 
sweep  the  best  part  of  the  moon's  visi- 
ble surface  ;  while  others,  traced  close 
to  her  edge,  may  be  presumed  to  plunge 
to  an  equal  extent  into  that  hemis. 
pherc  which,  enlightened  with  the  al- 
ternate sunbeam  nke  the  part  we  are 
familiar  with,  is  yet  destined  never  to 
be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  to  the  probability  of 
Air.  Nasmyth's  idea  —  namely,  that 
these  lines  have  been  caused  by  the 
volcanic  pressure  from  within  outwards, 
which  has  cracked  the  crust  of  the 
moon  at  some  distant  perio<1,  and  pro- 
duced an  appearance  similar,  as  de- 
scribed, '*  to  that  of  a  pane  of  glass 
broken  by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument." 
^^or  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Crampton 
much  mends  the  matter  by  explaining 
that— 

"The  radiating  craters  were  successively 
the  centres  of  a  terrible  convulsion,  whi<^ 
operated  on  the  cru^t  of  the  moon  as  the  blow 
of  a  stone  would  upon  a  piece  of  plate-glass, 
sending  out  sloping  but  elevated  ridges  in 
all  directions  from  the  centre  of  disturb- 
ance." 

The  fact  is,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
genuity of  that  eminent  practical  at^ 
tronomer,  Mr.  Nasroyth  (who  has,  by- 
the-bye,  contributed  some  valuable 
letters  to  the  present  edition  of  Mr. 
Crampton 's  lMX)k),we  see  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  theory  which 
assumes  circumstances  never  found  to 
exist  in  nature,  as  this  docs,  when  it 
supposes  the  exudation  of  a  fluid  sub- 
stance from  within  through  a  fissure  to 
an  irregular  surface,  without  at  any 
point  failing  to  fill  up  the  fissure,  or 
overflowing  it.  But,  if  theru  be  the 
slightest  difitirence  of  level,  and  assuro- 
ing  the  body  of  the  moon  to  be  opaque, 
why  no  shadow  ?  We  must  leave  the 
point  with  the  more  obvious  differences 
of  brightnc80  before  alluded  to,  to  bt 
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cleared  ap  bj  future  and  further  inves- 
tigations.* 

Thus  far  we  have  a  globe,  diversi- 
fied with  light  and  shade,  disturbed 
with  mountains,  honeycombed  with 
craters,  cloven  into  fissures — in  short, 
furnished  with  the  great  elements  of 
what  is  called  amongst  men  scenery. 
Here  we  gladly  return  to  Mr.  Cramp. 
ton,  who  has  been  able  to  realise  with 
a  happy  boldness  the  inferential  pic- 
ture. As  in  studying  a  book  of  tcr- 
restrial  travels,  so  it  would  be  well  here, 
too,  to  be  provided  with  a  map  of  the 
•urface  of  the  satellite,  which  is  to  be 
had  anywhere : — 

**  Choose  the  period  of  the  last  quarter ; 
and  direct  our  way  to  that  dark,  shadowy 
spot  marked  N  in  the  map,  and  situate  at 
tLe  north-eastern  portion  of  the  lunar  globe 
— it  is  the  Mare  Irabrium,  or  Sea  of  Showers, 
as  it  is  called,  though  no  water  is  to  be 
lound  there,  and  no  shower  ever  cools  or 
moistens  its  barren  surface.  It  is  about  700 
miles  in  extent  every  way.  Let  us  cast  our 
ej-es  around,  and  what  do  we  see  ? — a  bound- 
less plain,  or  desert,  stretching  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side,  save  in 
one  or  two  points,  where  a  cLain  of  lofty 
mountains  can  be  perceived,  whose  brilliant, 
pointed  summits,  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
just  appear  upon  the  distant  horizon.  The 
light  that  glares  upon  the  plain  is  intense, 
and  the  heat  of  a  tropical  tierceness,  for  no 
cloud  shelters  us.  By  that  light  we  may 
perceive,  scattered  over  the  plain,  an  infinite 
number  of  circular  pits,  of  different  sizes  and 
depths,  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  some 
hundred  in  diameter,  and  sunk  in  the  body 
or  crust  of  the  planet :  some  of  them  but  a 
few  feet,  and  others  to  an  unknown  and  im- 
measurable depth.  Above,  the  sky  is  black, 
out  of  which  the  sun  gleams  like  a  red-hot 
ball ;  and  the  stars  sparkle  like  diamonds — 
for  no  atmosphere  such  as  ours  exists,  to 
give  by  its  refractive  and  reflective  powers 
the  delicious  blue  to  its  heavens  and  the 
softened  shade  to  its  landscape.  The  lights 
and  shades  are  indented  upon  its  features 
deep  and  dark,  or  intensely  bright ;  no  sof- 
tening away  in  the  distance,  no  gentle  and 
beautiful  perspective,  no  lovely  twilight — 
morning  or  evening — stealing  over  or  away 
from  the  scene.  All  the  shadows  are  ab- 
rupt, sudden— all  the  outlines  sharp,  clear ; 
appearing  startlingly  near,  even  when  really 
distant.  No  sound  follows  our  footfall,  or 
is  ever  heard  in  that  silent  place — for  there 
is  no  atmosphere  to  conduct  it ;  no  fresh 
breeze  blows  ou  its  mountain-tops,  sighs 
through  its  burning  deserts,  rustles  through 
the  brilliant  green  of  forests,  or  waves  over 


meadows ;  the  silence  of  death  broods  over 
its  arid  wastes  and  rocky  shores,  against 
which  no  tides  or  billows  break." — pp.  11, 
12. 

By  way  of  affording  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  lunar  scenery,  we 
will  endeavour  to  describe  the  annular 
mountain  called  Eratosthenes,  one  of 
tho  most  striking  of  its  class.  It 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
range,  called  the  Apennines,  which 
covers  a  surface  of  more  than  16,000 
square  miles.  It  is  the  Insula  Vulca- 
nia  of  Hevelius,  and  is  termed  by 
Madler  **  the  mighty  key-stone  of  the 
Apennines."  The  diameter  of  the 
crater  is  tliirty-seven  miles ;  as  the 
interior  is  even,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  a  wall-surrounded  plain.  This 
central  plain  is  not  level  with  the 
surface  outside — it  lies  3,000  feet  be- 
low it.  The  edge  of  the  crater  being 
raised  3,000  feet  above  the  exterior 
surface,  it  follows  that  the  interior 
descent  is  6,000  feet.  But  this  inte- 
rior plain  is  not  featureless.  From 
the  centre  rises  a  huge  mountain,  at 
least  10,000  feet  above  the  edge  of 
the  crater;  so  that  its  summit  and 
sides  are  brightly  lighted  by  the  sun. 
beams,  long  before  its  base  or  any 
portion  of  me  surrounding  plain  has 
received  a  ray  :— 

**  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  general  cba« 
racter  of  the  lunar  mountains  with  which  her 
surface  is  covered — the  mountain  ranges,  or 
chams,  forming  the  exception. " 

These  ranges  are  evidently  quite 
distinct  in  their  character  and  forma- 
tion. We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
crateri/orm  mountains,  with  an  in- 
cluded plain : — 

**  The  8hai)e  of  the  surrounding  cliffs  can 
readily  be  perceived  by  the  shadows  they 
project  on  the  surface  of  the  plain  below,  aS 
we-  have  often  seen  in  the  hollows  of  our 
mountain  lakes,  which  many  of  them  re- 
semble, if  we  imagine  a  sandy  plain  at  the 
bottom  instead  of  water.  W  hen  there  is  a 
central  mountain,  its  shadow  is  distinctly 
cast  upon  this  plain,  by  which  its  shape  can 
be  ascertained  and  sketched,  and  its  height 
measured  trigonometiically." — pp.  16,  17. 

The  radiating  crater  Tycho,  already 
spoken  of,  is  another  of  the  centres  of 
sublimity  which  exist  on  the  moon.     It 


*  See,  on  this  subject,  Lardner's  **  Handbook  of  Astronomy,"  pp.  207-8. 
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lies  on  the  southern  part  of  her  surface^ 
and  can  bo  plainly  discemeil  by  the 
naked  eye  at  full  moon.  Here  are  found 
pome  of  the  most  savage  features  of 
lunar  landscape  ;  no  level  ground  is 
to  be  discovered  on  any  side.  We 
recur  to  the  sjunc  source  whence  we 
have  already  extracted  such  vivid  de- 
scriptions:— 

"  I^et  us,  in  imagination,  stand  for  a  few 
moments  "within  the  arena  of  Tycho.  Around 
us,  on  every  side,  risfs  n  mighty  wall  of  rock, 
extending  in  a  circle  of  loO  miles,  or  54  in 
diameter.  I/)oking  up  from  the  interior 
plain,  it  is  17,000  clear  feet  of  precipice  be- 
fore the  eye  rests.  Before  iw  extends  a  plain 
for  about  25  miles,  intcrmptcd,  Iiowever,  by 
concentric  rid^ces  of  rocky  mountains,  or 
barriers,  that  encircle  (in  irr^^Iar  and  bro- 
ken masses,  of  fearful  magnitude  and  height) 
tlie  awful  centre,  whence,  from  a  black  and 
profound  gulf,  that  opens  its  mighty  jaws, 
«priug8  a  iiuge,  dark  mountain — the  Sinai  of 
Hevelius — whose  steep  and  jwintet!  summit, 
higher  than  the  lofty  Snowdon,  shoots  up- 
ward ft)r  above  4,000  feet  in  sheer  precipice 
from  tlic  plain.  The  centre,  this,  of  the 
terrible  convulsion  that  once  shook  the  very 
heart  and  substance  of  our  satellite ;  so  that 
it  would  scom,  indeed,  that  it  neetled  but 
little  more  to  burst  the  entire  globe,  and 
scatter  it  iuto  fragments. 

"  The  awful  character  of  such  scenery  is 
feebly  represente*!  by  anytliing  terrestrial 
analogous  to  it.  Were  we  to  seek  it  any. 
where,  it  wc-uld  be  in  the  wilds  and  desola- 
tion of  Heclo,  wliich,  by  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  modem  ludy  traveller,  it  seems 
to  refH'mble  not  a  little : — 

"  '  Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  I  found  my- 
self on  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  iuto  which  I 
could  bcarcc'ly  look  without  a  shudder :  in- 
voluntarilv  1  thought  of  Weber's  Frtytchutz 
and  the  ''Wolf's  Hollow.** 

" '  The  !%one  is  the  more  startling  from 
the  cirrumstance  that  the  traveller  approacli- 
in;j:  Thingvnlla  in  a  certain  direction  sees 
only  the  ])laiii5  beyond  the  chasm,  and  has 
no  idea  as  to  its  existence.  It  was  a  fissure 
some  five  or  six  fathoms  brood,  but  several 
hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  we  were  forced 
to  descenvl  by  a  hninll,  steep,  dangerous  path, 
acroM  lar^e  frat^uients  of  lava.  Colo;»sal 
blocks  of  stnno,  thtcatening  the  unhappy 
wanderer  with  denih  and  destruction,  hang 
lociS(>1y  iu  the  fonn  of  pyramids  and  of  broken 
colunm^  from  the  lofty  walls  of  lava,  which 
encircle  the  wImIo  long  ravine  in  the  form 
of  a  gaV.erj'.  Speechless,  and  in  anxious 
siispt  IIS ',  we  do.ocend  a  ]>art  of  this  chasm, 
hnrdly  during  to  look  up,  much  less  to  give 
utteance  to  a  single  sound,  lest  the  vibration 
should  bring  down  one  of  thoK  avalanches  of 
Rtoite,  to  the  terrific  force  of  wh:ch  the  rocky 
fragments  scatttrevl  around  liear  ample  tea- 
timonv.    The  distinctness  with  nhichecho 


repeats  the  softest  sounds  and  the  lightest 
footfall  is  truly  wonderful. 

**  *  The  app(>arance  presented  by  the  horses, 
wh'ch  are  allowed  to  come  down  the  ravine 
after  theur  masters  have  descended,  is  most 
peculiar.  One  could  fancy  they  were  duig- 
ing  to  the  walls  of  rock. 

*^  *  This  ravine  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Almanagian.  Its  entire  length  is  about  a 
mile,  but  a  small  portion  only  can  be  tra- 
versed ;  the  rest  is  blocked  up  by  masses  of 
lava  heaped  one  upon  the  other.  On  the 
right  hand,  the  rocky  wall  opens,  and  forma 
an  outlet,  over  formidable  nuuses  of  lava, 
into  the  tM^autiful  valley  of  Thingvallo.  I 
could  have  fancied  that  I  wandered  through 
the  depths  of  a  crater,  which  had  piled  itself 
these  stupendous  baniers  during  a  mighty 
eruption  in  times  long  gone  by. 

^*  *  Bfy  pen  is  unfortunately  too  feeble  to 
bring  vividly  l>eforc  my  readers  the  picture 
as  I  beheld  it  here,  and  to  describe  to  them 
the  desolation,  the  extent  and  height  of  these 
lava -masses.  I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  crater, 
and  the  whole  country  appeared  only  a 
burnt-out  fire.  Here  lava  was  piled  up  in 
steep  inaccessible  mountains ;  there  stony 
rivers,  whose  length  and  breadth  seemed 
immeasurable,  filled  the  once  verdant  fields. 
Ever>'thing  was  jumbled  together,  and  yet 
the  course  of  the  last  eruption  could  t>e  dis- 
tinctly traced. 

**  *  I  stood  there,  in  the  centre  of  horrible 
precipices,  caves,  streams,  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains, and  scarcely  comprehend  how  it  wai 
posMble  to  penetrate  so  far,  and  was  over- 
come with  terror  at  the  thought  which  In- 
voluntarily cbtrnded  Itself —  the  posslb'lity 
of  never  finding  mv  way  again  out  of  these 
terrible  labyrinths.*  "—pp.  21-23. 

The  inquirer  will  naturally  ask^  Ii 
there  anything  upon  the  earth  analo- 
gous to  this  ?  Humboldt  states  that 
Galileo  had  been  reminded  by  the  wall- 
surrounded  plaint  of  the  moon  of  the 
configuration  of  whole  countries,  such 
ns  the  ^reat  enclosed  basin  of  Bohemia. 
There  is,  no  doubts  the  double  difficulty 
to  contend  with>  of  the  vast  dimensions 
of  the  craters,  and  of  the  absence  of 
apparent  existing  volcanic  action  upon 
tiic  moon ;  for  although  the  elder 
Ilerscliel  and  others  suspected  the  pre* 
sence  of  active  volcanoes,  the  conjec- 
ture has  not  been  confirmed  bv  later 
investigation.  Still,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  establish  an  affinity  between  the  basin- 
shaped  plains  of  our  earth,  formed  as 
they  are  not  by  the  action  of  fire  but  by 
the  agency  of  water,  and  the  craters  of 
the  moon,  than  to  leave  these  latter  in 
the  same  category  with  our  numerous 
though  comparatively  minute  volcanio 
cones,  certainly  presenting  more  stxik^ 
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ing  points  of  resemblance.  For  let  as 
snppose  the  chalk  basins  of  Hampshire^ 
Paris,  and  London,  for  instance,  to 
have  been  elevated  without  any  dis- 
torbance  or  entombment  from  the  fur- 
ther action  of  water  (though  to  do  so 
we  must  get  rid  of  water  itself  as  an 
element  during  the  process),  and  to 
present  on  the  surface  the  appearance 
of  huge  cup.shaped  depressions,  still 
how  far  would  they  be  from  corres- 

Sonding  with  the  lunar  appearances  ? 
uch  oeposits  are  never,  we  believe, 
uniformly  round — they  never  rise  pre- 
cipitously  at  the  sides,  either  within  or 
on  the  outside ;  they  never  enclose  a 
level  plain,  much  less  do  they  ever  ex- 
hibit a  central  chasm,  or  mountain, 
whereas  volcanic  cones  are  often  rega- 
lar,  generally  steep,  and  occasionally 
enclose  a  smaller  cone  of  eruption, 
while  some  few,  as  that  of  Kelauea  in 
Hawaii,  attain  to  considerable  dimen- 
sions. 

The  author  we  have  been  quoting  ad- 
duces a  description,  by  Sir  Charles  Na- 
Sier,  of  Trukkee,  an  extinct  volcano  in 
ndia.  It  might  answer  tolerably  well, 
on  an  enlarg^  scale,  for  that  of  cer- 
tain cones  on  the  moon*s  southern 
portion  :— 

**The  general,  after  examining  with  great 
labour  and  fatigue  all  the  approaches,  scaled 
a  high  rock,  from  whence  he  looked  into  the 
interior  of  Trukkee,  and  formed  a  plan  of 
attack — to  be  executed,  however,  only  in 
the  last  extremity,  for  the  place  was  indeed 
worthy  of  its  reputation.  Resembling  an 
extinct  crater,  it  was  twelve  miles  long,  by 
five  or  six  broad ;  and  nature  had  most 
corionsly  contrived  it — alike  for  secrecy  and 
strengtiL  For  strength,  because  externally 
It  presented  a  belt  of  rocks  many  hundr^ 
feet  high,  and  nearly  impracticable  of  ascent 
on  the  south  side ;  and  though  it  was  less 
austere  on  the  north,  the  inside  there  was 
precipitous,  while  on  the  southern  side  it 
was  comparatively  easy  of  descent.  Thus 
ihe  whole  circuit  was  equally  impervious  to 
assault ;  and  the  interior  was  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  rocky  hillocks,  with  chasms  of  diffe- 
rent depths,  yet  all  precipitous. 

**  For  secrecy,  because  on  the  south  was  a 
second  wall,  or  screen  of  perpendicular  roclcs, 
some  hundred  feet  high,  forming,  with  the 
actual  belt  of  Trukkee,  a  restricted  valley, 
or  rather  lane,  which  was  to  be  entered  by 
narrow  fissures  before  the  passes  into  the 
crater  could  be  approached ;  and  all  the 
country  for  miles  around,  beyond  that  screen, 
and  adjoining  the  true  wall,  was  a  chaos  of 
huge  loose  stones,  which  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  cross.  The  entrances  to  tkis  hidden 
fastnesSf  whkh  teemed  Uke  eome  rfoned  co« 


lostai  amphitheatre,  were  mere  eraekt  in  a 
wall  of  rock,  to  suddenly  opened  thai  the 
upper  parts  seemed  stUl  to  touch,  and  rffiued 
to  let  in  the  light.  There  was  abundance  of 
water  inside ;  and  just  outside  the  fissure  by 
which  the  robbers  retired  after  their  attack 
on  the  convoy,  there  was  a  copious  hot 
spring,  wholesome  to  drink,  yet  forbidden  to 
the  troops  by  matcldock-men,  perched  on 
landing-places  in  the  side  of  the  precipitous 
crags." 

Afler  all,  neither  the  Plutonic  nor 
the  Neptunian  theory  is  as  satisfactory 
as  wo  could  wish.  We  have  scarcely  a 
right  to  assume  the  exclusive  agency 
of  either  water  or  fii*e  where  these  ele- 
ments are  absolutely  undiscoverable. 
Nothwithstanding,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  case,  we  have  been  led  to  con- 
ceive a  third  theory  of  our  own,  though 
it  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  very 
objection  just  stated.  We  got  at  it  in 
this  way.  We  imagined  ourselves  upon 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  looking  to- 
wards the  earth,  from  which  we  removed 
every  element  not  existing  upon  the  sa« 
tellite,  so  as  to  render  it  as  similar  to  it  in 
these  circumstances  as  possible.  Fire, 
water,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  air, 
were  banished.  The  abstraction  of 
the  water  of  course  laid  bare  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  south  seas,  forming 
nearly  one-half  of  the  surface  of  our 
planet.  Then  looking  for  features  re- 
sembling the  crateriform  structures  of 
the  moon,  we  immediately  recognised 
in  that  great  tract  resemblances  so 
striking,  that  in  many  cases  they  might 
pass  for  mirrored  reflections  of  por- 
tions of  her  surface.  These  were  the 
coral  formations,  which  are  scattered 
over  nearly  a  third  of  the  superficial 
area  of  the  globe,  and  embrace  the 
greater  part  of  the  islands  of  those 
seas,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent.  Ibis  is  no  place 
to  enter  upon  details;  but  whoever  may 
choose  to  refer  to  the  descriptions  of 
these  formations  will,  we  tnink,  be 
struck  by  many  points  of  similarity. 
Let  any  one,  for  instance,  take  the 
sketch  forming  the  frontispiece  to  Mr* 
Crampton*s  book,  being  a  telescopic 
view  of  a  lunar  crater,  and  compare  it 
with  the  drawing  of  the  island  or  Bola. 
bola  in  the  Pacific,  given  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
book  on  the  *<  Structure  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Coral  Reefs."  The  main  features 
are  identical.  The  drawing,  of  course^ 
only  represents  the  circular  summit  of 
the  reer,  the  sides  being  hidden  in  the 
sea ;  but  the  soondings  show  what  the 
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appearance  would  be  were  the  water 
removed.  Captain  FitzRoy,  within 
2,200  yards  of  an  island  of  similar  for- 
mation.  Keeling  Island,  in  vain  sought 
for  bottom  with  a  line  of  7»200  feet  in 
length,  lliese  islands,  in  fact,  almost 
invariably  rise  perpendicularly  from 
an  unfathomable  depth.  They  are 
sometimes  quite  circular,  and  frequent- 
ly of  a  regular  form.  Those  called 
atolls  enclose  a  basiin,  more  or  less  deep. 
Tbey  arc  oftt^n  of  an  immense  size : — 
for  instance,  Suadiva  is  forty-four  miles 
one  wav  bv  thirtv-four  the  other, — and 
some  arc  even  lander.  A  few  contain 
small  atolls  (or  circular  coral  reefs 
with  lagoons)  within  the  central  space; 
and  what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable, 
there  are  certain  of  the^e  i>lands  in 
which  a  peak  rises  abruptly  from  the 
centre  of  the  lagoon. 

I>et  the  reader  compare  the  sketch 
of  Whitsunday  Island,  m  Mr.  Darwin's 
book  (which  he  can  also  sec  in  his 
"Journal,"  a  work  better  known) 
with  yir,  Cram[)ton*8  imaginary  draw, 
ing  of  the  wall- surrounded  plain  at 
page  1 6  of  his  work,  and  say  whether  the 
similarity  can  be  considered  altogether 
fortuitoun.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
there  are  not  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  theory  ;  many  appearances  are  ir- 
reconcilable with  it.  The  case  of  the 
mount'iin  Eratosthenes,  in  which  the 
central  plain  lies  lo*jDer  than  the  sur. 
rounding  country,  is  the  very  reverse 
of  that  of  the  coral  islands,  whose  la- 
goon is  always  shallow  in  comparison 
with  the  outer  ocean,  though  other 
craters  (such  as  that  marked  No.  28 
on  the  Berlin  chart)  exactly  corres- 
pond with  them.  There  ii*,  more- 
over, the  grand  difficulty,  that  where- 
as these  islands  have  been  the  work  of 
insects  working  under  water ,  in  the  moon 
we  have  not  even  a  trace  of  the  element 
in  which  they  could  have  been  similar- 
ly constructed.  But,  without  shelter- 
ing ourselves  behind  the  opinion  of 
such  philosophers  as  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
who  assert  that  on  the  moon*8  surface 
there  arc  large  regions  apparently  **  of 


a  decidedly  allurial  charaeter,"  we  moat 
be  permitted  to  say  that  this  difficnltyy 
great  as  it  is,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
completely  to  negative  the  idea  of  ana- 
logons  structure.     It  is  not  so  impro- 
bable that  there  should  be  organised 
beings  created  with  certain  construc- 
tive powers  similar  to  others  actually 
existing  on  earth,  yet  found  to  lire  in 
another  element,  or  without  the  ele- 
ment they  inhabit  here,  aa  that  fire,  or 
water,  should  have   been   the  direct 
means  of  rearing  these  stroctures,  there 
being  no  eridencewk'tteter  that  either  fire 
or  water  ever  existed  on  the  globe  tekere 
they  are  observed.     Without  going  far- 
ther,  however,   into  this    interesting 
question,  into  which  we  have  already 
perhaps  dived  too  deeply,  we  may  at 
least  point  forward  to  a  period  in  the 
history  of  this  earth  of  ours,  in  which 
that  great  area  of  subsidence,  the  Paci- 
fic, in  which  the  existing  coral  forma- 
tions cover  no  less  than  19,000  square 
mil(*8,  shall  become  once  more  an  area 
of  elevation,  and  the  submei^ged  con- 
tinents of  the  south  shall  rise  again  with 
all  the  irregularity  of  paroxysmal  up* 
heaval  above  the  surface.     What  will 
an  observer  from  the  moon  then  behold  ? 
Exactly,  or  nearly  so,  what  we  observe 
on  ii.     The  coral  activity  will  have 
died  away ;    the  sides  and    edges  of 
what    may    then    be    called    craters 
will  have  become  rugged  and  thun- 
der, split.*     Even   now   the   barrier- 
reefs  are  breached  with  fissures  oppo- 
site every  running  stream  —  in  this  re- 
spect resembling  the  creat  valleys  of 
Australia.     Who  can  doubt  that  these 
breaches  would  "  radiate  "  further  and 
further  as  the  land  rose  and  an  anti- 
dinal  axis  was  formed,  so  as  to  spread 
to  vast  distances  from  the  original  fo- 
cus of  disturbance  ?     Finally,  he  will 
see  certain  of  these  craters  containing 
central  mountains.     Here,  surely,  the 
resemblance  is  more  than  imaginary. 
Nevertheless,  as    we   said  before,  we 
have  no  intention  of  going  further  into 
the  matter.     These  are  areas  of  specu- 
lation too  vast  for  hasty  inquiry. f  The 


*  Ar  the  corml-rock  of  the  ILinritius  is  now  found  to  be.  See  **  MUner*s  Gallerv  of 
Katur^." 

t  We  are  gUul  to  find  that  in  *'  Lardner't  Handbook  of  Astronomy  **  our  doubtii  as  to  the 
volcanic  tlie<.'ry  receive  tome  contimiatiun.  The  aulhor*«  wordi  are  these : — **  The  volcanic 
character  cbaerved  in  the  selenographic  formations  loses  much  of  its  analog  to  like  forma- 
tions on  thu  earth's  suiface,  when  lugher  magnifying  powers  enable  us  to  examine  the 
d*  tails  of  what  apiM  ar  to  be  craters.  ....  Numerous  examples  may  be  iirodnced  to 
illustrate  thi^."  The  mountain  Ga»tendi  is  then  described,  as  seen  through  the  DoriMit  teles- 
cope, aud  the  author  adds : — **  It  is  easy  to  see  how  little  analogy  to  a  Itrrestrial  vokanie 
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residuary  incongruities  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  recondie.  I>et  us  rather  return 
to  the  far  more  pleasing  realities  of  what 
18  actually  revealed  to  us^  and  shines  un. 
der  our  eyes.  As  it  is,  we  have  approach, 
ed  step  by  step  the  precincts  or  the  /?ic- 
turesque,  at  which  point,  as  we  began  by 
observing,  the  public  becomes  first  an 
interested  party  in  natural  investiga- 
tions.  Something  we  can  fefl  has  been 
superinduced  upon  something  we  can 
understand.  Emotion  overtaKes  us  in 
our  Alpine  explorations.  \\q  are  af- 
fected, Boftenea,  by  beauty,  as  appre- 
ciable as  it  is  unexpected.  We  walk 
Into  another  world,  yet  find  that  we 
are  still  within  the  domain  of  nature — 
that  sublime,  mysterious,  yet  true  and 
touching  thin^,  to  which  the  finest 
fibres  of  the  human  heart  have  been 
created  as  well  as  taught  to  respond, 
and  towards  which  no  heart,  however 
feebly  strung,  is  sufficiently  out  of 
tune  to  be  insensible.  But  one  thing 
b  wanting  to  our  gratification  —  we 
long  for  the  hues,  as  well  as  the  ^ti. 
shine  1  of  our  fair  world ;  nor  do  we  long 
in  vain.  Here  the  amazing  power  of 
man's  penetrating  glance  has  achieved 
its  last  and  most  signal  triumph. 
We  find  that  in  the  whiteness  of  that 
celestial  light,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
IS  bound  up  the  beauteous  group  of 
rays  out  of  which  the  endless  diversities 
of  pictorial  beauty  are  evolved.  As 
yet  the  indications  of  colour  are  faint. 
As  mi^ht  be  expected,  the  hues  hang 
u[)on  the  extreme  verge  of  telescopic 
vision.  There  is  rather  the  impres- 
sion given  that  tints  lie  beyond  the 
eye  than  any  strongly  -  marked  di- 
versities  within  its  range.  However, 
we  see  that  all  is  not  achromatic,  and 
hence  infer  the  local  characteristics  in 
this  respect  of  particular  districts. 
When  speaking  of  the  spaces  enclosed 
in  rocky  boundaries,  Mr.  Crampton 
observes : — 

"  The  surface  of  these  circnlar  plains  af- 
fords a  variety  of  colouring,  which  with  our 
present  powers  of  yL»ion  cannot  be  satisfac' 
torily  accounted  for,  some  being  of  an  ashy 
grey  (a  colour  which  generally  belongs  to 


those  without  any  central  mountain),  otbtrs 
being  of  a  whitish  shade,  some  few  of  a  red 
colour,  and  others  of  a  faint  green,  which 
has  led  some  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a 
vegetation  resembling  that  of  the  earth.** 

The  shadow  thrown  by  a  semicircu^ 
lar  range  of  rocks  enclosing  the  recess 
called  the  Bay  of  Rainbows  upon  the 
valley  at  its  base,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Hind  as  of  a  strong  greenish  hue.  W  ho 
can  say  what  depths  and  diversities 
of  umbrage  ennch  that  valley  of 
Rainbows?  It  may  be  that  the  green 
tint  is  nothing  more  than  the  sign  of 
rank  or  even  scanty  vegetation,  such 
as  is  met  with  on  the  arid  plains  of 
Australia  or  Chili.  Under  strictly 
analogous  circumstances  such  a  sur- 
mise  would  be  the  most  probable,  as 
there  is  but  little  moisture,  if  an}',  and 
much  solar  heat.  But  we  have  here  no 
right  to  argue  with  any  degree  of  oonfi. 
dence  from  analogy.  On  the  contrary, 
within  a  general  similarity  we  see 
everywhere  an  included  diversity  ;  so 
that  the  very  fact  of  resemblance  in 
climate  and  other  local  characteristics 
ought  rather  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  dis- 
similarity in  the  productions,  which 
might  be  as  luxuriant  there,  as  her« 
they  would  be  impoverished  and  sparse. 
If  the  vegetation  keep  any  proportion 
with  the  mountain  scale  of  the  lunar 
landscape,  forests  may  wave  over  these 
green  expanses,  which  would  over- 
shadow our  Norwegian  or  tropical 
woods  as  proudly  as  the  cedar  does  the 
thistle  at  his  foot. 

Plain,  mountain,  valley,  light,  shade, 
colour,  vegetable  life  —  one  thing  re- 
mains —  are  these  vast  sierras  peopled 
or  not  with  animated  beings  f  Is  there 
an  eye  to  observe,  an  ear  to  hear,  a 
step  to  traverse  the  inconceivable 
grandeurs  of  the  lunar  world  ?  Above 
all,  is  there  a  sentient,  rational,  up- 
ward-looking being  upon  its  8ur<. 
face — a  link  to  connect  the  glories  of 
nature  with  the  creative  glory  which 
kindled  them?  Is  it  probable  —  is  it 
possible  —  that  such  creatures  exist? 
This  is  the  point  towards  which  man's 
curiosity  has  incessantly  drifted,  from 


crater  is  presented  by  these  characters."    And  to  the  same  effect  is  Arago^s  observation 

'*  We  must  remaric,'*  he  says,  '*  that  the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  at  different 
intervals  of  time,  of  self-lustrous  points,  and  the  erater-like  form  affected  by  almost  all  the 
cavities  observed,  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  volcanoes  on  the  moon.** 
Our  strong  conviction  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  mountain-ranges 
such  as  the  Apennines,  the  bulwark-plains,  ring-mountains,  craters,  and  holes,  have  been 
prodooed  by  transit  processes^  acting  at  the  twfact^  and  not  by  paroxysmal  action  from 
within  oatwatds. 
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the  days  of  Anaxagoras  to  our  own. 
Here  we  cannot  expect  to  bo  as  yet 
aided  by  direct  observation  ;  or  rather, 
the  absence  of  ocular  demonstration 
cannot  yet  decide  the  question  in  the 
negative ;  for  an  infinite  number  of 
circumstances  may  combine  to  baffle 
man's  scrutiny  as  to  the  presence  of 
material  intelligences  upon  a  body  dif. 
ferent  from  our  own  planet.  We  have 
seen,  for  instance,  that  the  scale  of  re- 
lative magnitude  is  not  by  any  means 
uniform  upon  the  moon  and  earth. 
The  mass  of  the  former  is  one-eigh. 
tieth  of  that  of  the  latter  —  the  bulk, 
one-fiftieth  ;  yet  the  mountains  of  the 
one  are  relatively  hvc  times  the  height 
of  those  of  the  other.  In  like  manner, 
assuming  the  lunar  craters  to  be  vol- 
canic, they  exceed  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, both  in  number  and  size,  the 
terrcstial  ones.  Thus,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  magnitude  of 
animals  should  bear  any  regular  rela- 
lion  to  each  other  in  the  two  worlds ; 
they  may  be  considerably  larger,  they 
may  be  vastly  smaller,  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other.  We  can  scarcely  assign  a 
limit  to  the  admissible  license  of  nature 
in  this  particular.  As  it  is,  and  upon  our 
own  planet,  size  seems  to  be  tne  least 
uniform  of  all  the  characteristics  of 
kindred  animals.  From  the  crocodile 
to  the  chameleon  —  from  the  "  great 
cave  tiger  '*  to  the  house  cat  —  from 
the  dolphin  to  the  rorqual— 

**  Created  hugot  that  nrim  the  oce^o  itream  *'— 

all  is  diversity  ;  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  because  land- 
scape features  are  colossal,  animated 
nature  should  be  so  too.  The  Ame- 
rican continent  is  a  striking  instance  of 
this.  There,  amidst  the  most  gigantic 
physical  features,  live  and  have  lived 
tribes  of  animals  as  much  below  tho 
Old  World  standard  as  those  exceed 
it.  Witness  the  llama,  the  puma,  the 
peccary,  as  compared  with  the  camel, 
tho  lion,  the  boar.  Besides,  the  same 
countries  have  at  different  geological 
periods  produced  allied  animals,  dif- 
fering completely  in  size  alone.  The 
fossil  tortoise  of  the  Sewalic  hills  of 
India,  as  compared  with  most  of  the 
existing  species,  may  be  adduced,— 
as  well  as  the  fossil  dinomis  of  New 
Zealand,  standing  nine  feet  hi^b, 
placcil  beside  the    existing  penguin. 


In  short,  nothing  seems  more  arbitrary 
than  the  normal  t^^pe  of  size  in  any 
particular  case ;  and  although  we  are 
many  of  us  ready  enough  to  demon- 
strate why  the  human  race  should  not 
have  been  ten  feet  high,  or  ten  inches, 
still,  arguing  from  the  ascertained 
facts  in  the  instance  of  other  animated 
creatures,  there  is  really  no  general 
law  that  we  know  of  imposing  u]>oii 
man  a  six  feet  standard,  or  limiting 
his  proportions  in  either  direction^ 
even  on  this  earth,  much  less  can 
we  assume  the  existence  of  such  on 
a  globe  of  which  we  are  so  ignorant, 
and  where  the  accessories  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  may  be  so 
totally  dissimilar  to  our  own. 

But  if  magnitude  be  a  quality  of  so 
arbitrary  a  class  wherever  we  are 
able  to  make  our  observations  upon 
animal  life,  we  are  clearly  precluded 
from  forming  any  conclusion  whatever 
relative  to  the  non  existence  of  animal 
organisms  generally  upon  the  lunar 
surface,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  ab- 
sence of  those  easily  discernible  ma- 
nifestitions  usually  associated  with 
the  idea  on  our  own  globe.  Wo  have 
some  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sua* 
pect  the  presence  of  vegetable  life 
— the  pabulum  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  animal  tribes.  There  is  no 
analogy  against  the  prevalence  of  an 
extremely  minute  standard  of  size,^- 
Buch  as  that  of  insect-life  here.  The 
saurian  period  of  our  globe,  no 
doubt,  abounded  in  huge  forms;  but 
why  not  imagine  our  satellite  peopled 
with  the  common  lizard,  or  tne  cha- 
meleon, or  even  animals  of  micros- 
copic diminutiveness  ?  It  has  been 
observed  that  tho  earliest  inhabitants 
of  newly-raised  coral  reefs  are  certain 
small  species  of  insects  of  the  spider 
kind.  Darwin  found  some  of  the 
atolls,  called  Keeling  Island,  thus, 
and  thus  alone,  tenanted.  Why  need 
we  hesitate  to  assume  a  low  standard 
of  size,  in  view  of  such  facts  ?  Indeed 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  ^ng  too  far  in 
combating  imaginary  difficulties.  Our 
nearest  approach  to  the  moon  let  us 
take  to  be  twenty-four  miles,  and  we 
believe  we  arc  overstating  oar  advance. 
What  animal,  or  vegetable,  could  we 
discern  at  that  distance  upon  earth  ? 
The  very  colour  of  the  landscape  would 
merge  in  that  of  the  atmosphere.* 


*  Wc  here  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  a  useful  little  publication  which  has  just  appeared, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Lardiieri  entitled  **  The  MoMum  of  Sdenoe  and  Art ;"  in  tht 
first  number  of  which  are  some  interesting  ^leciiIatioDs  bearing  on  oar  present  inqniij. 
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Bat>  it  will  be  objected^  there  are 
very  doubtful  indicutions  of  any  at- 
mosphere upon  the  moon,  and  abso- 
lutely none  of  water ;  while  the  whole 
character  of  the  landscape  is  that  of 
such  desolation,  that  no  living  thing 
could  continue  to  exist  upon  it.     This 
18  assuming  too  much.     We  must  re- 
collect,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  only 
see  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  moon*s 
rarface:  the  other  side  is,  and  must 
ever  be  to  us,  kn  unexplored  region. 
We  do  not  mean  to  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  water  could  be  collected 
there,  while  the  dry  land,  reversing  the 
terrestrial  proportion,  prevailed  in  ex- 
cess, and  was  turned  towards  us.    Wo 
believe  that  aqueous  vapours,  did  water 
exist,  must  transport  themselves  over 
the  land,  and  become  revealed  to  us 
through  their  effect  upon  our  vision  of 
that  surface,  though  Sir  John  Herschel 
conceives  that  they  might  be  present 
without  our  detecting  them,  or  con- 
stantly  concentrate  themselves  on  the 
unilluminated  portion  of  the  moon's 
disc.      But  we  certainly  do  contend 
that  it  is  quite  unphilosophical  to  con- 
clude, because  a  certain  element  does 
not  manifest  itself,   endued  with  the 
same  properties  which  belong  to  it  here 
where  it  is  supposed  necessary  to  ani- 
mal  life,  that  therefore  life  elsewhere 
must  necessarily  be  absent  where  it  is 
not  found;  for  experience  shows  us 
every  day,under  what  conditions  of  pri- 
vation vitality  may  be  supported.  Cer- 
tain animals  need  for  their  very  exis- 
tence what  others  seem  absolutely  in. 
dependent  of.     And  so  of  vegetables. 
If,  indeed,  the  green  of  the  plain  in  the 
Mare  Imbrium  shall  prove  to  be  vege- 
tation, we  have  ^ot  rid  of  the  main 
difficulty;    for  air  and  moisture  are 
held  on  our  globe  to  be  equally  indis- 
pensable to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Bat  even  before  the  fact  is  ascertained, 
our  argument  is  equally  legitimate,  that 
what  is  essential  to  one  family  of  living 
beings  is  unnecessary'  to  another.  Solar 
light,  for  instance,  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all  vitalising  influ- 
ences, is  not  universally  indispensable. 
Witness    many    sea-fish,    inhabiting 
depths  to  which  a  ray  never  penetrates, 
and  probably  furnished  with  a  phospho- 
ric apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  illumi- 
nating those  unsunned  abodes.     The 
Proteus  Anguinus  of  the    grotto    of 
Maddalena  at   Adelsberg,    of   which 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  so  pleasingly  dis- 
courses, is  equally  remored  from  the  in- 


fluence of  solar  light.  So  of  moisture. 
Darwin  speaks  of  the  toads  at  Bahla 
Blancfl,  which  exist  for  considerable 
periods  without  the  slightest  apparent 
supply  of  fluid,  either  from  the  earth, 
the  sky,  or  the  air.  We  almost  hesi- 
tate to  refer  to  the  so-often-repeated 
story  of  the  discovery  of  these  same 
animals  in  the  hollow  of  stones,  whei*e 
they  have  been  hermetically  sealed  for 
an  unknown  period,  deprived   of  all 

access  to  light,  air,  moistui'e,  food in 

short,  every  element  considered  essen- 
tial to  animal  existence  ;  and  yet  this 
is  an  animal  possessing  the  organs 
adapted  for  seeing,  breathing,  eating, 
drinking,  as  fully  as  we  do  ourselves. 
But  we  have  no  scruple  in  pointing  to 
the  undoubted  fact  of  the  total  and 
lon^-continued  suspension  of  animation 
without  terminating  it  which  is  ob- 
served in  certain  instances.  Gold-fish, 
which  thrive  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  80^,  as  well  as  perch  and  eels,  can 
be  frozen  up  with  water  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  aflerwards  thawed  into  ex- 
istence again,  when  their  vital  powers 
are  found  to  be  unimpaired.  Here 
life  has  survived,  though  dormant, 
while  the  animal  was  restricted  from 
every  element  essential,  or  supposed 
essential,  to  animation,  including  mo- 
tion itself;  and  as  ice  here  preserves, 
instead  of  terminating,  animal  life,  so 
fire  does  not  always  prove  absolutely 
destructive  of  it.  Humboldt  mentions 
that,  during  his  researches  in  tropical 
America,  he  found  fishes  thrown  up 
alive  from  the  bottom  of  an  exploding 
volcano,  along  with  water  at  that  time 
so  hot  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  to 
21  OS  or  within  two  degrees  of  the  boiU 
ing  point  f 

is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  sinco 
animals,  with  organs  created  referen- 
tially  to  certain  conditions  or  elements, 
can  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period 
deprived  of  those  conditions  or  ele« 
ments  assumed  to  be  generally  essen- 
tial  to  animal  existence,  a  world  of  ani. 
mated  beings  likewise  may  exist,  adapt- 
ed to  a  state  of  things  from  which  one  or 
more  of  these  elements  may  be  perma- 
nently  excluded,  and  yet  kindred  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  physical 
and  even  mental,  to  ourselves  ?  Re- 
collect, however  strong  and  strange  the 
differences  between  the  lunarlandscape 
and  our  own,  the  resemblances  are  still 
more  striking.  Lighted  and  warmed  by 
a  common  sun,  the  animator  of  our  ter- 
restrial creation — further  illuminated 
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b^  the  beams  reflected  from  ourselves — 
diversified  with  every  variety  of  scenic 
outline,  whether  amidst  its  tropical 
deserts  or  towards  its  polar  solitudes; 
adorned,  as  we  conjecture,  with  the 
foliage  of  extensive  evergreen  forests, 
or  the  herbage  of  spacious  prairies; — 
we  can  almost  imagine  the  first  step  of 
a  visitant  from  this  sublunary  sphere 
upon  its  rugged  surface,  and  his  i*ecog. 
nit  ion  of  terrestrial  eflects,  repeated, 
though  perhaps  intensified,  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  novel  scene  around  him, 
forcing  him  into  the  natural  anticipa- 
tion of  fmdinir  there,  too,  where  every- 
thing reminded  him  of  the  globe  ho 
belonged  to,  that  last  best  work  of  the 
creative  hand — that  life,  the  reflec- 
tion as  well  as  tho  emanation  of  AU 
mijrhty  Intelligence,  which  he  had  leffc 
behind  him,  and  liad  learned  to  consi. 
der  the  universal  complement  of  mate- 
rial beauty. 

This  life,  we  admit,  may  not  neces- 
sarily include  human — that  is,  rationnl 
life,  though  there  is  nothing  to  render 
even  that  surmise  improbable.  Intel- 
ligent life  may  not  at  present  exist 
upon  the  lunar  surface.  ^Ve  must  not 
forget  that  there  was  once  life  on  our 
own   globe,  unennobled  by  the  lordly 

{^residence  of  humanity.  There  has 
)ecn  a  ])ro;rress  of  animated  nature 
here,  recently  consummated  by  the  ad- 
vent of  reason.  We  are  the  latest,  as 
well  as  the  loftiest  arrivals  upon  earth. 
The  moon  may  now  be  what  this  globe 
was  for  ages,  preparing  for  a  nobler 
tenant.  Hut  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
resign  ourselves  to  the  conviction,  that  a 
world  so  vast,  so  fair,  so  capable  of  con- 
6titutin<r  the  home  and  happiness  of  life 
and  intelligence,  should  be  a  vast,  va- 
cant ball — a  lump  of  dead  matter — an 
unmeaning  and  unenjoyed  solitude, 
shining  fruitlessly  in  the  midst  of  hea- 
ven, for  no  better  purpose  than  to  take 
the  sun's  place  at  certain  seasons  as 
regards  us  —  to  lit^  the  tides — set  dogs 
howling — and  inspire  the  poet's  ditty. 
It  has  Ions:  been  determined  in  what 
sense  we  are  to  tiike  tho  initial  words 
of  I  loly  Writ.  The  Mosiiic  cosmogony 
was  not  a  philosophical  treatise,  but 
a  national  homily.  The  moon,  as  well 
as  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  was  made, 
we  venture  to  conclude,  for  ends  as 
glorious  as  was  this  globe  of  ours. 

How  iuti^resting,  how  ins|)iring  the 
prospect  of  a  continuous  advance  in 
intimacy  with  a  celestial  neighbour 
thus  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  great- 


ness! We  begin,  even  now,  to  be 
familiarised  with  the  contour  of  the  se- 
lenic  landscape  — to  know  and  recog- 
nise favourite  spots —  to  identify  our- 
selves and  our  inquirers  with  peculiar 
localities,  as  Mr.  Masmyth  is  now 
doing  with  the  portion  named  Moroly- 
cus.  We  look  down,  in  short,  upon 
the  bright  panorama,  from  the  emi- 
nence  gained  by  the  conquering  hero- 
ism of  science,  with  somewhat  of  the 
feelings  we  can  imagine  to  have 
animated  CorU.>z  and  his  follow, 
ers,  as,  having  surmounted  the  ridge 
of  Ahualco,  they  gazed  upon  the  rich 
and  unexplored  valley  of  Mexico,  of 
which  they  had  already  insured  the 
conquest  in  the  conscious  possession  of 
that  indomitable  energy  and  perseve- 
rance which  had  came<l  them  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  previous  spe- 
culation. 

The  moral  destiny  of  this  beauteous 
world,  like  its  material  fate,  bangs 
upon  that  of  our  own.  The  conjec- 
tures of  ancient  sages  and  the  specu- 
lations  of  modern  Christianity  seem 
now  in  some  degree  to  converge. 
It  was  a  part  of  some  of  the  more 
fanciful  philosophic  systems,  that 
the  souls  of  the  just  were  to  occupy 
those  peaceful  abodes  prepared  for 
them  on  the  bilverv  surface  of  the  noc- 
turnal  luminary.  We  are  now  encou- 
raged by  accomplished  divines  to 
believe  that  the  lovely  scenes  of  this 
earth  of  ours,  and  all  other  lovely 
scenes  created  by  the  mighty  architect 
of  nature  to  be  dwelt  in  by  finite  intel- 
ligences, have  a  more  permanent  signi- 
ficance than  has  been  generally  sup. 
posed.  They  are  not  formed,  say  they, 
to  be  the  8tap;e  of  a  shifting  drama, 
but  are  in  their  nature  and  scope 
intenrled  to  be  co-enduring  with  the 
afler-life  of  a  restored  creation.  Thus 
if  the  lunar  history  have  comprised, 
or  is  to  comprise  that  of  sentient  and 
rational  inhabitants,  wo  are  told  to 
look  upon  the  landscape  above  us,  like 
that  at  our  feet,  as  formed  to  last  for 
a  iKTiod  of  unlimited  duration.  The 
great  cataclysm  we  arc  taught  to  ex- 
pect here  is  to  result  in  restoration,  not 
in  destruction.  The  earth  is  to  be 
purified,  not  consume<l,  by  fire.  The 
splendours  of  the  visible  world  arc  to 
survive  the  catastrophe.  The  hills,  the 
valleys,  the  flowers  and  finiits  of  earth, 
its  fountains  and  its  falls,  its  peaks  and 
plains,  its  air  and  ocean,  are  reserved 
for  the  exquisite  appreciation  of  glori- 
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fied  intelligeocefly  who  can  then  first 
enjoy  the  durability  of  those  delights 
they  had  once  sighed  over  as  too  tran- 
sitory to  impart  happiness.  Natural 
beauties,  nay,  natural  things  of  all 
kinds,  from  these  considerations  derive 
an  interest  and  importance  they  could 
never  have  attained  under  the  belief 
which  made  them  all  equally  perish- 
able  with  the  mortal  nature  of  him 
who  mourned  over  their  instability. 
And  once  we  admit  so  hij^h  a  des- 
tiny  for  the  things  that  lie  around 
us  on  this  earth,  what  is  to  forbid 
us,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  sur- 
face of  our  satellite  may  support  its 
own  communities  of  life,  from  accord- 
ing to  it  too  an  equally  unchangeable 
beatitude?  "Too  bright  to  fade" 
may  here  be  both  poetry  and  truth. 
And  as  we  look  up  towards  that  love- 
ly luminary,  our  eyes  may  justly 
be  dazzled  with  the  contemplation  of 
what  overpowers  our  hearts — that  bold 
and  bright  outline,  defining  features 
that  may  be  destined  to  outlive  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  mortal  life,  and 
form  the  happy  contemplation  of  bless- 
ed spirits  throughout  everlasting  ages. 
In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
views  as  rcjrards  the  world  we  inhabit, 
we  gladly  adopt,  from  the  author  of 
"The  Lunar  World"  (the  religious 
portion  of  whose  book  we  have  been 
forced  unwillingly,  though  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  pass  over),  the  following 
passage  from  Barnes*  commentary  on 
2nd  Peter,  enlarging  upon  an  idea  of 
Burnet's: — 

"  That  the  earth  may  again  be  reriuted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  redeemed,  that  in 
a  purified  and  renovated  form  it  may  be  one 
of  the  'many  mansions.*  which  ars  to  be 
fitted  up  for  them  (John,  xiv.  2),  may  not 
appear  wholly  improbable  from  the  following 
suggestions: — 1.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
law  of  the  earth,  that  in  its  progress  it  should 
be  prepared  at  one  period  for  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  at  aiiotiier 
period.  Thui«,  according  to  thedisdosures  of 
geology,  it  existed  perhaps  for  countless  ages 
before  it  was  fitted  to  be  an  abode  for  man  ; 
and  then  it  was  occupied  by  the  monsters  of 
an  inferior  order  of  existence,  who  have  now 
passed  away  to  make  room  for  a  nobler  race. 
SVho  can  t«ll  but  the  present  order  of  thiugs 
may  pass  away  to  make  place  for  the  mani- 
festations of  a  more  exalted  mode  of  being  ? 
2.  Tliere  is  no  certain  evidence  that  any 
world  has  been  annihilated,.  tluMigh  some 
have  disappeared  from  human  view.  In- 
deed, as  observed  above,  there  is  no  proof 
that  a  single  particle  of  matter  ever  has  been 


annihilated,  or  ever  will  be.  It  may  change 
its  form,  but  it  may  still  exist  8.  It  seems 
also  to  accord  most  with  probability,  that, 
though  the  earth  may  undergo  important 
changes  by  flood  or  fire,  it  will  not  be  anni- 
hilated. It  seems  difiScult  to  suppose  that, 
as  a  world,  it  will  be  wholly  displaced  from 
the  system  of  which  it  is  now  a  part,  or  that 
the  system  itself  will  disappear.  The  earth, 
as  one  of  the  worlds  of  God,  has  occupied  too 
important  a  position  in  the  history  of  the 
universe,  to  make  it  to  be  easily  believed 
that  the  place  where  the  Son  of  God  be- 
came incarnate  and  died,  shall  be  utterly 
swept  away.  It  would,  certainly,  accord 
more  with  all  the  feelings  which  we  can 
have  on  such  a  subject,  to  suppose  that  a 
world  once  so  beautiful  when  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  its  Maker,  should  be  restored  to 
primitive  lovelinee«;  that  a  world  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  primarily  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  the  glory  of  God  iu  re- 
demption, should  be  preserved  in  some  appro- 
priate form  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  development  of  that  plan  in  far 
distant  ages  to  come.  4.  To  the  redeemed, 
it  would  be  most  interesting  again  to  visit 
the  spot  where  the  great  work  of  their  re- 
demption was  accomplished ;  where  the  Son 
of  God  became  incarnate,  and  made  atone- 
ment for  sin  ;  and  where  there  would  be  so 
many  interesting  recollections  and  ansocia- 
tions,  even  after  the  purification  by  fire,  con- 
nected with  the  infancy  of  their  existence, 
and  their  preparation  for  eternity.  Piety 
would,  at  least,  wish  that  the  world  where 
Gethseraane  and  Calvary  are  should  never  be 
blotted  oat  from  the  universe.  But  (5)  if,  after 
their  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven, 
the  redeemed  shall  ever  revisit  a  world  so  full 
of  interesting  recollections  and  ass(jciatious — 
where  they  began  their  being,  where  their 
Redeemer  lived  and  died,  where  they  were 
renewed  and  sanctified,  and  where  their  bo- 
dies once  rested  in  tiie  grave,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  their  per- 
manent and  unchanging  at>ode.  It  may  be 
mere  speculation,  but  it  seems  to  accord  best 
with  the  goodness  of  Go<l,  and  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  universe  is  made,  to  sup- 
pose that  every  portion  of  it  may  be  visited, 
and  become  successively  the  abode  of  the 
redeemed ;  that  the}*  may  ])as8  from  world 
to  world,  and  survey  the  ponders  and  the 
works  of  God  as  they  are  displayed  in  dif- 
ferent wcHrids.  The  universe,  so  vast,  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  up  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  nothing  else  that  we  can  conceive  of  will 
be  so  adapted  to  give  employment  without 
weariness  to  the  minds  that  God  has  made, 
in  the  interminable  duration  before  them.*' 

To  this  passage  we  gladly  respond,  ex. 
ceptin  one  particular,  where  the  author 
suggests  that  the  redeemed  may  pass 
from  world  to  world,  in  order  that  they 
may  the  better  survey  the  wonders  of 
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creation.  It  seems  more  conformable 
Willi  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  each 
sphere  should  harbour  its  own  redeemed 
within  the  bosom  of  its  own  paradise. 
There  is  nothing  indeed  to  preclude  the 
supposition  that  the  harmonies  of  indi- 
vidual worlds  m.ny,  in  the  vast  designs 
of  the  Almighty,  be  combined  into  one 
great  harmonious  arch  spanning  the 
universe,  as  the  prism  of  each  drop 
helps  to  round  the  mighty  prism  of  the 
rainbow.  But  this  is  too  vast  a  con- 
templation for  the  present  occasion^. 


and  besides,  it  is  not  required  for  our 
argument.  That  there  is  a  glory  of 
the  moon,  as  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
earth,  modern  science  has  demon- 
strated. If  the  glory  of  the  celestial  be 
one — let  us  leave  it  so.  Kindred  as  it 
is  to  our  own,  beyond  all  previous  an- 
ticipation,  it  may  contain  intelligent 
spirits  meet  to  understand  and  enjoy 
it.  Our  delight  will  bo  to  know,  as 
we  are  learning  every  day,  bow  real, 
how  tangible,  and  how  like  our  own, 
their  enjoyments  might  be. 


THE     SPIBIT     or     THE     SNOW. 
BY   Dixit  FLORBMCB  M'CARTHV. 

r. 

The  night  brings  forth  the  mom — 

Of  the  cloud  is  lightning  born ; 
From  out  the  darkest  earth  the  brightest  roses  grow. 

Bright  sparks  from  black  flints  fly, 

And  from  out  a  leaden  sky 
Comes  the  silvery-footed  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

II. 

The  wondering  air  grows  mute. 

As  her  pearly  parachute 
Cometh  slowly  down  from  heaven,  softly  floating  to  and  fro  ; 

And  the  earth  emits  no  soimd. 

As  lightly  on  the  ground 
Leaps  the  silvery-footed  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

in. 

At  the  contact  of  her  tread, 

The  mountain's  festal  head 
As  with  chaplets  of  white  roses  seems  to  glow  ; 

And  its  furrowed  cheek  grows  white 

With  a  feeling  of  delight. 
At  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

IV. 

As  she  wcndeth  to  the  vale. 

The  longing  fields  grow  pale— . 
The  tiny  streams  that  vein  them  cease  to  flow ; 

And  the  river  stays  its  tide 

With  wonder  and  with  pride. 
To  gaze  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

V. 

But  little  doth  she  deem 

The  love  of  field  or  stream- 
She  is  firolicksome  and  lightsome  as  the  roe ; 

She  is  here,  and  she  is  there. 

On  the  earth  or  in  the  air, 
Ever  changing,  floats  the  Spirit  of  Uie  Snow. 
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VI. 

Now  a  daring  climber,  she 

Mounts  the  tallest  forest  tree- 
Out  along  the  giddy  branches  doth  she  go  ; 

And  her  tassels,  silver-white, 

Down  swinging  through  the  nighty 
Mark  the  pillow  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

VII. 

Now  she  climbs  the  mighty  mast. 

When  the  sailor  boy  at  last 
Dreams  of  home  in  his  hammock  down  below. 

There  she  watches  in  his  stead 

Till  the  morning  sun  shines  red. 
Then  evanishes  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

vm. 

Or  crowning  with  white  fire 

The  minster's  topmost  spire. 
With  a  glory  such  as  sainted  foreheads  show ; 

She  teaches  fanes  are  given 

Thus  to  lift  the  heart  to  Heaven, 
There  to  melt  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

IX. 

Now  above  the  loaded  wain, 

Now  beneath  the  thundering  train, 
^  Doth  she  hear  the  sweet  bells  tinkle  and  the  snorting  engine  blow ; 
^  Now  she  flutters  on  the  breeze. 

Till  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Catch  the  tossed  and  tangled  tresses  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

X. 

Now  an  infant's  balmy  breath 

Gives  the  Spirit  seeming  death. 
When  adown  her  pjillid  features  fair  Decay's  damp  dew-drops  flow ; 

Now  again  her  strong  assault 

Can  make  an  army  halt. 
And  trench  itself  in  terror  'gamst  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

XI. 

At  times  with  gentle  power. 

In  visiting  some  bower, 
She  scarce  will  hide  the  holly's  red,  the  blackness  of  the  sloe ; 

But  ah  I  her  awful  might. 

When  down  some  Alpine  height 
The  hapless  hamlet  sinks  before  tne  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

xn. 

On  a  feather  «he  floats  down 

The  turbid  rivers  brown, 
Down  to  meet  the  drifting  navies  of  the  winter-freighted  floe ; 

Then  swifl  o'er  the  azure  walls 

Of  the  awful  waterfalls. 
Where  Niagara  leaps  roaring,  glides  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

xm. 

With  her" flag  of  truce  unfurled. 

She  makes  peace  o'er  all  the  world— 
Makes  bloody  Battle  cease  awhile,  and  War's  impitying  woe ; 

1*111,  its  hollow  womb  within. 

The  deep  dark-mouthed  culverin 
Encloses,  like  a  craoled  child,  the  Sphrit  of  the  Snow. 
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XIV. 

She  uses  in  her  need 

The  flectly-fiying  steed-*. 
Now  tries  the  rapid  rein.deer's  strength,  and  now  tha  eamal  slow  ; 

Or,  ere  defiled  by  earth, 

Upto  her  place  of  birth. 
Returns  upon  the  eagle's  wing  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow, 

XV. 

Ofk  with  pallid  figure  bowed. 

Like  the  Banshee  in  her  shroud. 
Doth  the  moon  her  spectral  shadow  o'er  some  silent  gravestone  throw ; 

Then  moans  the  fitful  wail. 

And  the  wanderer  grows  pale. 
Till  at  morning  fades  the  phantom  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

XVI. 

In  her  ermine  cloak  of  state 

She  sitteth  at  the  gate 
Of  some  winter-prisoned  princess  in  her  palace  by  the  Fo ; 

Who  dares  not  to  come  forth 

Till  back  unto  the  North 
Flies  the  beautiful  besieger — the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

xvn. 

In  her  spotless  linen  hood. 

Like  the  other  sisterhood. 
She  braves  the  open  cloister  when  the  psalm  sounds  sweet  and  low ; 

When  some  sister's  bier  doth  pass 

From  the  minster  and  the  mass. 
Soon  to  sink  into  the  earth,  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

xvin. 

But  at  times  so  full  of  joy. 

She  will  play  with  girl  and  boy. 
Fly  from  out  their  tingling  fingers,  like  white  fire-balls  on  the  foe ; 

She  will  burst  in  feathery  flakes. 

And  the  ruin  that  she  makes 
Will  but  wake  the  crackling  laughter  of  the  Spirit  of  the. Snow. 

XIX. 

Or  in  furry  mantle  drcss'd. 

She  will  fondle  on  her  breast 
The  embryo  buds  awaiting  the  near  Spring's  mysterious  throe ; 

So  fbndly  that  the  first 

Of  the  blossoms  that  outburst 
Will  be  called  the  beauteous  daughter  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow. 

XX. 

Ah  !  would  that  we  were  sure 

Of  hearts  so  warmly  pure, 
In  all  the  Winter  weather  that  this  lesser  life  must  know; 

That  when  shines  the  Sun  of  Love 

From  a  warmer  realm  above. 
In  its  light  we  may  dissolve,  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Snow, 

January,  18S4. 
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A  SECOND  PEEP  AT  THE  DRAMATIC  GALLERY  OF  THE  GARRICK  CLUB. 


Herb  we  are  again^  within  the  walls 
of  the  Garrick  Club,  with  purpose  to 
resume  our  examination  of  the  pictures 
so  agreeably  interrupted  at  our  former 
visit.  Our  old  acquaintances  look 
smilingly  on  us,  as  if  pleased  at  being 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  and  find, 
ing  themselves  once  more  in  commu- 
nication with  the  living.  If  a  spirit  of 
any  departed  individual  in  this  coU 
lection  should  happen  to  be  hovering 
about,  it  is  respectfully  requested  to 
manifest  its  presence  aud  satisfaction 
by  a  rap— -not  over  the  knuckles,  but 
under  the  table  of  the  writer.  No  re- 
sponse. It  is  very  clear,  then,  we  are 
not  an  elected  medium,  according  to 
the  last  new  light,  and  must  be  con- 
tent to  carry  on  intercourse  as  before, 
through  the  old-fashioned  channel  of 
pen  and  ink.' 

Let  us  first  direct  our  attention  to 
this  painting  on  the  staircase,  by  Ko<» 
berts,  which  unfortunately  hangs  in  a 
very  bad  light.  It  represents  the  ce- 
lebrated st.'cne  from  the  School  for 
Scandal,  where  Lady  Teazle  is  detect- 
ed by  the  throwing  down  of  the  screen. 
Here  are  portraits  of  the  four  original 
performers —  King,  as  Sir  Peter  Tea- 
ale  ;  Smith,  as  Charles  Surface;  Palm- 
ar, as  Joseph  Surface ;  and  Mrs. 
^bington  as  Lady  Teazle.  This  is  a 
unique  curiosity,  never  haying  been  en- 
craved't  The  costume,  stage-group- 
ing, and  e:(pressive  features  of  the 
characters  are  i(i  adn)irable  keeping— 
a  lesson  for  all  young  actors,  which 
they  would  do  well  to  study  carefully, 
7he  dress  of  Joseph  appears  rather 
stiffand  formal,  for  the  smooth-tongued 
^ntimentalist  was  also  a  man  of  |a- 
shiqn  ;  but  there  it  is  as  it  was  wora 
by  oily  Jack,  and  approved  of  by  the 
manager  who  superintended  his  own 


play.  We  have  spoken  of  two  of  tha 
gentlemen  before ;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  the  lady  has  Qome  under  our  no^ 
tice.  Mrs.  Abington  excelled  as  tha 
representative  of  fashionable  life ;  she 
threw  more  grace  and  elegance  inta 
her  portraitures,  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  sparkling  vivacity,  than  any 
other  actress  had  been  able  to  accomt 
plish.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Ha}^- 
market,  as  Miranda,  in  the  Busy-Body, 
a  year  before  the  retirement  of  the 
Woffington.  Her  London  progress 
was  slow;  nor  was  it  until  Mrs.  Clive 
left  the  stage,  in  1769,  that  she  fell 
into  possession  of  all  the  leading  cha^ 
racters  which  her  abilities  entitled  her 
to  claim.  She  played  chambermaids 
with  great  archness,  but  dressed  too 
finely.  Nothing  could  induce  her  to 
appear  in  an  unbecoming  costume. 
The  tones  of  her  voice  were  not  na- 
turally harmonious,  yet  she  modulated 
them  with  incomparable  skill ;  her  ar- 
ticulation was  so  exquisite,  that  every 
syllable  was  distinctly  conveyed,  and 
at  the  same  time,  with  natural  ease» 
which  indicated  no  studied  exertion  to 
entrap  applause.  Her  taste  for  dress 
was  so  universally  admitted,  that  her 
female  friends  consulted  her  as  an 
oracle.  She  was  received  also  at  the 
houses  of  many  ladies  of  rank,  which 
appears  somewhat  extraordinary ;  for 
though  her  conduct  was  latterly  cor^ 
rect,  it  had  not  always  been  so.  She 
made  her  last  appearance  in  1797« 
and  died  in  ISld,  aged  seventy-four. 
Mrs,  Abington,  in  old  age,  was  a  per- 
son of  very  agreeable  conversation, 
who  had  read  much,  and  observed 
more.  Amongst  the  strange  expe-^ 
^ients  fi^r  attraction,  sometimes  adopt- 
ed by  theatrical  genius,  she  once  (in 
i7B6)  acted  Scrub  in  the  B§aux  Strm^ 


*  We  mpst  commence  by  correcting  two  or  throe  errors  into  which  we  were  inadvertent] j 
led  in  our  former  nt>tice.  The  Nell  Gwynne,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  ^  ^^ot  at  Windsor  Casile,  but 
in  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  which  we  noticed,  is  by 
Gainsborough,  not  Cipriani,  and  was  presented  to  the  Club.  The  scene  frorn  the  Alchyuiist, 
with  Griffin  and  Johnson,  as  Ananias  and  Tribulation  (painted  by  Van  Bluck),  inhere,  and  hangs 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  a  gift  from  the  late  George  Robins.  The  figures  are  as  large  as 
life,  and  the  painting  in  excellent  condition.  The  likenesses  speak  fur  themi^elves.  Since 
the  recent  death  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  office  of  President  of  ths  Garrick  Club  has  been 
%oetpted  by  the  Duke  of  Pevooshira. 

t  Tha  Ute  Mf .  Fawp9t|)  f|f  Ck>v«at  Garden  Theatre,  saw  this  piaiating  w  the  ataeL  The 
l^iw^s  are  #11  baflly  drfwn,  b^t  ^jie  C^mi  aiy  adfainM^- 
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tagem,  for  bcr  benefit  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
deu.  This  was  said  to  be  the  result  of 
a  wager,  and  though  in  point  of  profit 
it  succeeded,  the  attempt  was  degrad- 
ing  ;  and  to  make  it  still  more  absurd, 
she  acted  the  part  with  her  hair  dress- 
ed for  Lady  Racket,  that  she  might 
save  trouble  in  preparing  for  the  farce 
of  I'hre^  Weeks  after  Marrittge,  which 
followed  the  comedy.  Benefits  have 
always  been  considered  as  Saturnalia, 
when  reason  is  superseded  by  extra- 
vagance, and  classic  solemnity  des- 
ceuds  to  farcical  bufiboncry.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  on  these  occasions^  used  some- 
tiutes  to  stoop  to  Nell,  in  the  Devil  to 
Pay,  at\er  the  sorrows  of  Isabella  and 
Euphrasia ;  and  Edmund  Kean  start- 
ed up  fron\  Bosworth  Field  to  disap- 
pear through  a  harlequin's  leap,  as 
Sylvester  Dagger  wood. 

The  School  for  Scandal  may  be 
considered  the  best  modern  comedy  in 
the  English  language;  perhaps  the 
best  that  ever  was  written,  in  spite  of 
some  slight  discrepancies,  which  have 
been  so  often  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  them  here. 
The  characters  and  incidents  are  not 
drawn  from  local  manners  or  peculiari. 
ties,  which  fluctuate  with  every  change 
of  time  and  fashion;  they  are  taken  from 
the  standard  book  of  nature,  the  text 
of  which  never  varies,  but  is  universally 
applicable.  We  are  not  here  presentea 
with  humourists,  embodying  the  eccen. 
tricities  of  any  particular  reign  or 
epoch  ;  but  with  types  of  human  dis- 
positions,  and  illustrations  of  society, 
exemplified  in  all  ages,  and  quite  as 
intelligible  to-day  as  when  first  sketched 
by  the  hand  of  the  master,  notwith. 
standing  the  utter  change  of  conven- 
tional habits,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
old  ceremonial  formula,  in  the  observ. 
ftnce  of  which  our  great-grandfathers 
were  so  rigidly  scrupulous. 

A  strange  story  has  been  told,  with 
regard  to  the  true  authorship  of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  to  the  enect  that 
a  play  on  the  subject,  and  nearly  a 
faC'Simile  of  the  successful  comedy, 
was  sent  to  Sheridan  anonymously,  by 
a  young  lady  (Miss  Richardson),  and 
never  acknowledged.  She  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  first  representa- 
tion, recognised  her  work,  and  was  car- 
ried out  in  hysterics.  Soon  afterwards 
she  fell  into  a  consumption,  and  died 
of  the  disappointment.  The  tale  ori- 
ginated with  Dr.  Watkins,  in  a  bio- 
graphy of  Sheridan,  aod  is  repeated 


with  augmentations  by  Gait,  in  his 
*«  Lives  of  the  Players. "  Gait  believes 
the  whole  account  implicitlv,  with  all 
its  details.  Moore  rejects  it  with  in- 
dignation ;  be  says — *'  In  a  late  work, 
grofessing  to  be  the  memoirs  of  Mr. 
heridan,  there  are  some  wise  doubts 
expressed  as  to  his  being  really  the  au- 
thor of  the  School  for  Scandal;  to  which, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its 
absurdity,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  allude.  It  is  an  old 
trick  of  detraction,  and  one  of  which 
it  never  tires,  to  father  the  works  of 
eminent  writers  upon  others;  and  thus 
Sheridan,  according  to  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Watkins,  must  surrender  the  glory 
of  having  written  the  School  for 
Scandal  to  a  certain  anonymous  voung 
lady,  who  died  of  a  consumption  in 
Thames-street.*'  Moore  has  filled  near 
thirty  pages  with  extracts  from  Sheri- 
dan's papers,  containing  rough  drafts 
of  the  plot  and  dialogue  of  his  inimit- 
able comedy,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  play,  as  the.partial  biographer 
says,  was  the  slow  result  of  manv  and 
doubtful  experiments ;  and  that  it  ar- 
rived at  length,  step  by  step,  at  per- 
fection. Few  plays  have  been  so  well 
acted  as  the  School  for  Scandal,  al- 
though the  original  cast  combined  a 
galaxy  of  stars  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  old  laudatores  temporis  acti,  the 
eulogists  of  the  past,  we  may  vainly 
hope  to  see  again.  Hear  Charles 
Lamb,  as  he  gives  vent  to  his  semi- 
lugubrious  reminiscence :  —  "  Amidst 
the  mortifying  circumstances  attend- 
ant upon  growing  old,  it  is  something 
to  have  seen  the  School  for  Scandal  in 
its  glory.  It  m  impossible  it  should  be 
now  acted,  although  it  continues  to  be 
announced  in  the  bills.  No  piece  was, 
perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  all 
Its  parts,  as  this  manager's  comedy, 
when  I  first  saw  it.  Miss  Farren  had 
succeeded  to  Mrs.  Abington,  in  Lady 
Teazle.  Smith,  in  Charles  Surface* 
brought  with  him  no  sombre  recollec- 
tions of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  ex- 
piate the  fault  of  having  pleased  before- 
nand  in  lofty  declamation.  He  had  no 
sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to  atone 
for.  O I  who  that  remembers  Parsons 
and  Dodd,  as  Crabtree  and  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  the 
School  for  Scandal ;  the  fidgetty,  plea- 
sant old  Teazle,  King  ;  the  charming, 
natural  Miss  Pope,  as  Mrs.  Cdndour* 
the  perfect  gentlewoman,  as  distin- 
gttisbed  from  the  fine  lady  of  oomody; 
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in  this  latter  part ;  the  gay  boldness, 
the  graceful,  solemn  plaustbiiity,  the 
measured  step,  the  insinuating  voice  of 
Jack  Palmer  as  Joseph-^would  forego 
the  true  scenic  delight,  the  escape  from 
life,  the  oblivion  of  consequences,  the 
holiday  barring-out  of  the  pedant  Re- 
flection— those  unfettered  indulgences 
of  two  or  three  hours  well  won  from 
the  world?"  This  is  very  pleasant, 
expressive  writing;  but  the  sentence 
is  unjust  whiohsays  the  play  can  never 
be  acted  again.  Without  detracting 
from  the  ancients,  their  successors  were 
worthy  of  them,  and  might  even  stand 
by  their  side  and  give  direction.  We 
are  old  enough  to  have  seen,  and 
Charles  Lamb  bad  seen  too,  the  School 
for  Scandal  many  years  after  the  date 
he  refers  to,  rendered  (as  modern  cri- 
tical  cant  calls  it)  by  Miss  O'Neill, 
Miss  Foote,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Young,  C. 
Kemble,  W.  Farren,  Terry,  Matthews, 
Liston,  Farley,  and  Simmons,  all  at 
Coveut  Garden,  and  in  the  bill  on  the 
same  night.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
we  as<ked  a  young  lady  sitting  next  to 
us,  who  had  seen  very  few  plays,  how 
she  was  amused  ?  to  which  she  replied, 
**  Oh,  very  much  indeed,  only  they  are 
so  like  real  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  a 
party." 

The  criticism  was  as  genuine  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Dunlop*s  housekeeper,  who, 
on  returning  Burns's  •*  Cotters*  Satui*- 
day  Night,"  which  her  mistress  had 
lent  her  to  read,  and  being  asked  for 
her  opinion,  said,  "  I  see  very  little  in 
it  to  make  such  a  fuss  about;  it  is  just 
what  I  always  saw  at  my  own  father's, 
and  I  could  have  told  it  all  myself.'* 
Honest  Partridge,  too,  is  another  of 
nature's  critics,  unsophisticated  by  the 
trammels  of  the  schoob,  or  by  profes- 
sional  conventionalities.  He  thought 
Bransby  a  better  actor  than  Garrick, 
as  he  was  more  grand  and  stately  ;  and 
undervalued  Koscius  because  he  was 
frightened  at  the  ghost,  exactly  as  he 
should  have  been  had  a  ghost  appeared 
to  him.  A  country  girl  in  the  gallery, 
when  Barry  made  his  first  appearance 
as  Othello,  was  so  struck  with  his  na- 
tural action  that  she  cried  out,  '<LordI 
Lord !  where  did  they  hire  that  nceger 
man  to  act  for  *em  ?" 

Many  of  us  have  seen  plays,  wherein 
a  vast  combination  of  talent  has  been 


united  on  the  same  boards,  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact» 
little  Known,  that  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1757,  the  forces  of  both  the 
Theatres  in  London  joined  their 
strength  at  Drury-lane,  to  represent 
the  tragedy  of  Cato,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Death;  and  even  old  Cibber  (in  his 
eighty-sixth  year)  and  Quin,  though 
long  retired,  contributed  their  assist- 
ance,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
cast  of  the  play : — Cato,  Mr.  Quin ; 
Syphax,  Mr.  Cibber ;  Juba,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick ;  Porcius,  Mr.  Barry ;  Marcus, 
Mr.  Mossop;  Sempronius,  Mr.  L. 
Sparks;  Lucius,  Mr.  Berry;  Decius^ 
Mr.  Smith ;  Marcia,  Mrs.  Woffington ; 
Lucia,  Mrs.  Cibber.  This  may  cer- 
tainly be  considered  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  abilities  ever  exhibited  at  one 
time,  on  any  theatre  in  the  world.* 

Look  well  on  this  portrait  of  Smith 
— it  is  the  only  one  in  the  collection. 
Does  he  not,  as  fur  as  you  can  judge 
by  external  appearance,  deserve  the 
sobriquet  of  Gentleman  Smith,  by 
which  he  was  usually  distinguished? 
There  he  is,  "genteel,  airy,  and 
smart,"  as  Churchill  describes  him. 
His  forte  was  gay  comedy,  in  which  he 
was  always  easy,  and  never  deficient 
in  spirit.  His  person  was  well-formed, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  voice 
distinct,  smooth,  and  powerful,  but  a 
little  monotonous.  He  excelled  in 
Plume,  Archer,  and  above  all,  in  Char- 
les Suiface;  and  played  many  parts  of  a 
more  serious  cast  with  acknowledged 
excellence  —  such  as  Kitely>  Leon, 
Oaklv,  and  Ford.  There  were  not 
wanting  critics  who  thought  his  Kitely 
equal  to  Garrick's,  while  in  Falcon- 
bridge  he  fur  surpassed  him.  In  high- 
er tragedy  he  never  soared  beyond  re- 
spectable mediocrity.  His  latter  en- 
gagements included  some  curious  sti- 
pulations, which  would  make  a  modem 
manager  stare,  if  an  actor  of  the  pre- 
sent day  should  require  them.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  perform  in  an  afler-piece,  to 
blacken  his  face,  or  to  go  down  a  trap. 
Smith  married  a  woman  of  fortune, 
and  lefl  the  stage  in  1788,  in  his  favor- 
ite character  of  Charles  Surface.  Ten 
years  later,  he  returned  for  one  night, 
and  repeated  the  lively  Charles  for  his 


•  The  anecdote  is  in  a  cutting  from  a  very  old  paper,  preserved  in  a  book  compiled  by  th« 
late  Mr,  Fawcett's  father,  and  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  D.  Meadows,  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
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fHend  King's  benefit.  Nolwithbtand. 
ing  the  disadvantages  of  age  and  cor- 
pulence, added  to  the  rust  of  disuse. 
It  was  said  that  he  still  exhibited  much 
of  his  former  easy  eh?gance,  and  was 
universally  applauded.  He  settled  at 
Bury,  in  Suffolk,  lived  up  to  the  patri. 
archal  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  died  in 
{September,  1819. 

Thomas  King,  the  original  Lord 
Ogleby,  retired  in  1802,  having  been 
fifty- three  years  on  the  stage.  He  died 
in  1806,  a^ed  seventy-five>  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Coven t  Garden. 
Here  he  is  again  by  Zoffany^  in  Touch- 
stone,  a  character  m  which  he  surimss. 
ed  all  other  competitors.  King  was 
a  great  favourite  with  Garrick,  who, 
on  his  retirement,  presented  him  with 
one  of  his  stage  fuds,  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  in  which  ho  says,  "  Accept  a 
small  token  of  our  long  and  constant 
attachment  to  each  other.  I  flatter 
myself  that  this  sword>  as  it  is  a  thea- 
trical one,  will  not  cut  love  between 
us ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  less  valua- 
ble to  you  for  having  dangled  at  my 
side  for  some  part  of  the  last  winter. 
Farewell — remember  me  1"  King  con. 
tinued  on  the  stage  too  long  for  his  re- 
putation ;  but  unfortunately  he  had 
been  seduced  into  play,  and  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  which  he  had 
laboriously  saved.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  dramatic  pieces,  lona  since  for- 
gotten, entitled,  Zooe  at  First  Sights 
and  WWb  Last  Stake. 

John  Palmer,  or.  Plausible  Jack, 
at  he  was  often  adled,  seemed  to  be 
created  for  Joseph  Surface ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  fair  to  say  the  character 
died  with  him ;  for  though  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  and  best,  there 
have  been  many  good  representatives 
since  his  death.  Amongst  them  we 
may  enumerate  Young  and  Warde. 
Palmer  had  a  remarkably  quick  study, 
which  made  him  careless  in  ac(iuiring 
the  correct  text  of  his  author.  He 
has  been  known  to  play  an  important 
part,  and  take  every  line  from  the 
prompter,  while  the  audience  were  un- 
able to  discover  the  deficiency.  Once 
he  delivered  a  pn)loguo  to  a  noisy  gal. 
lery  without  uttering  a  single  articulate 
word,  but  he  retired  with  unanimous 
applause,  the  house  thinking,  from  his 
graceful  gesticulations  and  the  move- 
ment  of  his  lips,  that  they  were  in  fault 
for  not  listening.  When  he  returned  to 
Drury-lauc,  after  his  unfortunate  essay 
in  management  at  the  Uoyalty  Tbeatroy 


he  was  rather  coldly  received  hf  She*. 
ridan ;  whereupon  he  eommenced  a 
most  elaborate  apology,  in  his  cleref- 
est  style  —  •*  Never  mind.  Jack,"  in- 
terrupted the  manager,  ''you  fbrget  I 
wrote  Joseph  Surface,"  Poor  Palmer, 
as  is  well  known,  died  suddenly  on 
the  stage  at  Liverpool,  while  acting 
the  Stranger,  and  left  his  family  in 
very  impoverished  circumstances,  froifk 
which  they  were  greatly  reliered  by 
several  benefits^ 

Campbell,  the  poet   of  Uop^,  de- 
scribed acting  justly. 


*'  The  youngMt  of  the  rittfr  «ft*i 
When  all  their  beeutjr  Ucndt.** 

Painting  is  an  integral  component  ^ 
scenic  effort.     An  actor  who  neithet 
understands  nor  appreciates  paintingt 
will  never  rise  beyond  dull  mediocrity. 
From  no  other  source  can  he  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  harmony  of  grouping,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  sounu  princiiHes  by 
which  his  own  complicatea  art  is  car- 
ried to  perfection »     Here  is  his  true 
studio.     As  young  painters  rush  eager- 
ly  to  Home,  to  gate  on  the  wonders  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  so  all  aspiring  actort 
should  take  many  opportunities  of  be- 
coming intinuitely  acquainted  with  the 
Gallery  of  the  Garrick  Club.     It  is  a 
college  within  itself,  where  many  emi- 
nent professors  deliver  silent  lectures. 
Garrick  has  been  known  to  stand  for 
hours  contemplating  historical  or  scrip- 
tural paintings,  internally  meditatingoa 
their  application  to  some  particular  ex- 
ample of  his  own  genius,  which  be  was 
fostering  up  to  maturity  by  the  most 
careful  and  elaborate  stndy»     Natural 
acting    is    anything    but    impulsire. 
True  excellence  lies  in  the  consum- 
mate mastery  of  art  producing  the  ef- 
fect of  nature  without  the  semblance 
of  effort.     Garrick  possessed  many  va- 
luable  paintings,  and  was  considered 
both  a  liberal  amateur  and  a  reason- 
ably good  judge  ;  but  hb  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  as  in  his  selection  of  plajrBt 
was  sometimes  eccentric,  and  far  from 
infallible.    On  one  occasion,  at  a  large 

Earty  of  Lord  Exeter's,  Garrick  found 
imself  seated  next  to  Benjamin  West, 
afterwards  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  whom  he  talked  respect- 
ing his  art.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation West  asked  the  great  actor 
how  he  liked  the  cartoons  which  were 
then  at  Hampton  Court?  Garrick  own- 
ed that  Ihey  had  not  struck  him  forcibly. 
West  expressed  considerable  surprise  at 
hearing  this,  oboerringi  tlul  M  wti 
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AiAaMd  iltftl  at  least  the  octian  of  those 
^ctures  had  not  rivetted  the  attention 
of  so  just)  so  profound  an  actor.  He 
instanciHl  particularly  that  of  Elymas 
the  Sorceref.  Gamck  preferred,  he 
•eid>  the  well-known  figui-e  of  Belisa- 
ritts.  West)  upon  this,  requested  that 
Mr.  Garrick  would  indulge  the  com. 
pany  bj  acting  for  them  a  blind  maui 
at  he  was  oonvineed  nature  would  speak 
her  genaitle  language  in  his  acting,  al- 
though  he  suspected  hiscriticism»  Afler 
dinner^  Roscius,  with  little  prepara- 
tion,  assumed  the  walk  of  a  man  blind. 
\Vhen  he  had  advanced  into  the  room 
•Ome  paces.  West  desired  that  he  would 
suddenly  stop,  and  not  alter  the  direc- 
tion either  or  his  body,  arms,  or  legs. 
**  Now*  sir,"  said  he,  <*  look  at  your 
attitude.  Your  fingers,  you  obserre, 
are  not  spread;  your  feet  are  in  a 
straight  direction  ;  and,  if  anything, 
your  toes  a  little  introverted.  This 
imusnal  Walk  of  yours  is  the  result  of 
natural  impulse,  guarding  against  im- 
pediments.  I  have  farther  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  the  attitude  you  are  now 
ftanding  in,  is  precisely  that  of  Elymas 
the  Soraerer.  Such  accurate  interpre- 
ters Of  nature  are  Ruff'aele  and  Garrick. " 
Some  time  after  this  Garrick,  in  turn, 
Invited  neariy  the  whole  party  to  dine 
with  him.  "Mr.  West,"  said  he, 
"  yoa  remember  our  difference  about 
the  cartoons.  I  have  studied  them 
etery  day  since.  You  threw  a  new  light 
upon  my  mind.  I  have  acquired  nn« 
other  sense,  and  am  convinccKl  that  na- 
ture and  Rafiacle  are  the  same. "  *'  At 
feaftt,**  returned  the  painter,  ''you 
have  proved  that  he  was  the  Garrick 
of  tftir  art." 

As  Goldsmith  has  justly  observed  of 
Garrick,  he  was  an  actor  otif  the  stage, 
more  completely  than  when  arrayed  in 
the  ba!<4in,  and  embodying  the  heroes 
of  6hakspearc.  In  society,  he  was  al- 
ways aiming  at  eflect,  and  struggling 
to  create  a  sensation.  In  this  there 
was  vanity,  grounded  on  policy,  and 
for  these  combined  reasons  he  was  never 
destroua  of  being  brou<!ht  into  contact 
with  Foote.  As  an  imitator  be  far  ox- 
eelled  the  latter,  although  he  did  not, 
like  that  dangerous  satirist,  tnido  so 
exclusively  en  his  powers  of  imitation. 
Garrick  was  very  fond  of  displaying 
this  quality  of  his  versatile  genius  in 
society,  and  sometimes  would  indulge 
in  what  he  callc<l  his  Rounds,  This  he 
did  by  standing  behind  a  chair,  and 
eenveying  into   his  face 


every  gradation  of  naSsion,  and  every 
possible  variety  of  K^ling.  Uc  could 
copy  not  only  the  voice  and  manner  of 
any  purticulur  individual,  but  could 
mould  bis  features  into  an  exact  re- 
semblance  of  the  person  imitated. 
His  Wilkes  was  a  perfect  fac-simild, 
including  the  souint.  There  is  a  story 
told,  that  be  so  frightened  Hogarth,  by 
appearing  to  him  as  the  ghost  of  Field* 
ing.  that  the  painter  is  said  never  to 
have  recovered  the  shock.  A  French 
writer,  quoted  by  Dibdin,  in  his  **  HiS-* 
tory  of  the  Stage,"  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  may  be  true,  ot 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  lively  in- 
vention : — A  woman  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don had  a  great  desire  to  procure  the 
portrait  of  a  nobleman  with  whom  she 
was  in  love,  but  who  had  a  particular 
aversion  to  sit  for  his  picture.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  Garrick  to  notice  the  faeo 
of  this  lord,  and  So  possess  himself  of  his 
features  that  the  painter  might  easily 
design  a  faithful  likeness,  throufth  tho 
mcdmm  of  his  borrowed  resemblance. 
This  was  undertaken,  and  after  having 
studied  every  trait  and  gesture^  and 
each  possibio  manner  of  giving  theiti 
variety,  till  it  was  no  longer  Garrick, 
but  My  Lord,  the  painter  was  set  td 
Work,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  tho 
portrait  was  universally  known  for  the 
nobleman  in  question,  who  was  the 
first  to  express  his  astonishment  at  so 
perfect  a  likeness  being  obtained  with- 
out his  knowled":e.  The  story  goes  On 
to  say,  that  he  liberally  rewarded  the 
actor,  and  married  the  lady,  in  return 
for  her  love  and  her  ingenuity. 

Hero  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  George 
Anne  Bellamy,  a  celebrated  beauty  and 
actress  of  her  day,  who  has  commemo- 
ratedherown  misfortunesaud  many  im* 
proprieties,  in  a  long  autobiography,  or 
apology,  which::)  not  quite  so  amusing  or 
instructive  as  Gibber's,  and  not  much 
to  be  depended  on  as  an  authority.  The 
humorous  anecdotes  are  old,  and  tho 
real  facts,  as  she  culls  them,  fi^quently 
invented.  As  Sheridan  said,  in  his 
brilliant  reply  to  Dundas,  slie  is  in. 
debted  to  her  memory  for  her  jests, 
and  to  her  imagination  for  her  facts. 
Mrs.  Bellamy  was  the  chosen  Juliet  of 
Garrick,  trained  up  under  his  own  in- 
structions, in  tho  great  contest  with 
Barry  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  in  1 750.  The 
"Dramatic  Censor,"  1771,  Siiys  ofMrs. 
Bellainv  that  she  trod  clo:?c  on  the 
heels  of  ^Irs.  Gibber,  and  had  the  more 
amiable  eountenaoceof  the  two»  though 
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not  marked  with  so  much  sensibility. 
O'Keeffe  declares  that  her  acting  gave 
him  great  delight ;  that  she  was  very 
beautiful,  had  blue  eyes,  and  a  remark- 
ably fair  complexion.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  her  talent  greatly 
declined,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  get 
an  engagement,  but  her  distresses  arose 
chi»»fly  from  unbounded  extravagance. 
This  is  Miss  Pope,  as  Mrs.  Ford, 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  If 
Shakspeare  had  selected  his  own  re- 

Eresentative  for  his  own  conception, 
e  could  not  have  found  a  better.  She 
was  great  in  everything  she  attempted. 
Those  who  have  seen  Mrs.  Glover  in 
our  own  day  may  form  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  Miss  Pope  was  in  hers. 
Broad  characters  in  low  comedy,  anti- 
quated spinsters,  and  pert  chamber- 
maids, were  her  happiest  delineations. 
Although  perfectly  unaffected  herself^ 
she  excelled  in  assuming  finesse  and 
affectation.      She  made  her   first  ap- 

{)earance  as  a  regular  actress  at  Drury- 
ane,  in  1759,  as  Corinna,  in  the  Coiu 
federacy,  being  then  scarcely  more 
than  sixteen.  An  anecdote  has  been 
preserved  respecting  her  second  appear- 
ance, which,  as  it  holds  out  a  highly 
useful  and  impressive  lesson  to  all 
young  theatrical  aspirants,  may  be 
repeated  with  advantage.  On  this 
occasion,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clive, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  call, 
ed  her  into  the  green-room  before 
she  went  upon  the  stage,  and  wiih 
great  affability  addressed  her  to  the 
following  effect :  —  "  My  dear  Pope  " 
(this  tender  appellation,  by-the-bye, 
was  a  very  great  condescension  from 
a  lady  of  Mrs.  Clive*s  character),  "you 
played  particularly  well  on  Satur- 
day  nignt,  considering  that  you  are 
as  yet  but  a  novice  in  the  profession. 
Now,  take  a  piece  of  advice  from  me. 
You  acted  on  Saturday  with  great  and 
merited  approbation ;  yet  be  not  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you,  that  to-night 
you  must  endeavour  to  act  better ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  make  up  your 
mind  to  meet  with  less  applause,  ibr 
if  you  suffer  your  young  lieart  to  bo 
too  sanguine,  and  place  too  much  de- 
pendence on  public  commendation, 
and  should  find  your  ho])e8  disappoint- 
ed, yuu  will  foohshly  let  it  cast  a  damp 
over  your  spirits,  and  thus,  instead  of 
improving,  you  will  sink  beneath  your- 
self. The  violent  thunder  of  applause 
which  crowned  ^our  first  appearance 
was  not^  in  stnct  justice,  aeserveds 


it  was  only  benevolently  bestowed  by 
the  audience,  to  give  you  the  pleasing 
information  that  they  were  well  satis- 
fied with  your  efforts.  You  must, 
therefore,  consider  it  as  an  earnest  of 
their  wishes,  that  you  may,  by  your 
future  exertions,  merit  the  distinguish- 
ed kindness  they  have  manifested  to- 
wards you."  The  practical  excellence 
of  this  advice  must  immediately  pre- 
sent itself  to  every  intelligent  mind« 
It  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Miss 
Pope,  who  always  endeavoured  to 
improve,  and  gained  rapidly  upon 
public  favour.  On  the  secession  of 
Mrs.  Clive,  she  succeeded  to  many  of 
that  great  actress's  characters,  and  fill- 
ed the  gap  with  the  success  which 
ChurchiU,  departing  from  his  usual 
caustic  satire,  had  predicted  from  her 
early  efforts: — 

**  With  aU  the  naUve  rigour  of  (izteen. 
Amongst  the  merry  troop  confpicaoue  wen, 
See  lively  I'ope  adTance  in  Jig  and  trip, 
Corinna,  Cherry,  Honeycontb,  and  Snip  t 
Not  without  a't,  but  yet  to  nature  true, 
She  charraa  the  town  with  humour  Juai,  y«t  new  ( 
Cheer'd  by  her  promise,  we  Uie  len  deplore 
The  fatal  time  when  CUv«  thaU  be  no  more.** 

BoeciAD. 

Miss  Pope  possessed  the  genuine  vU 
comica  of  the  old  school,  distinguished 
for  rich  humour  without  grimace  or 
buffoonery.  She  had  saved  enough  to 
live  independently,  and  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  memory  was  beginning 
to  fail  her,  she  retired.  In  private 
life  she  was  no  less  amiable  and  meri* 
torious  than  in  her  public  character. 
Her  last  appearance  was  in  a  very  in- 
ferior character,  Deborah  Dowlas  in 
the  Heir  at  Law,  for  which  she  made 
some  unsatisfactory  excuse.  This  took 
place  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  1808.  She 
died  in  1817,  aged  73. 

Here  is  a  chai*ming  portrait  of  Mrf. 
Yates,  by  Coates — a  beautiful  woman, 
beautifully  painted.  Sir  Joshua  him. 
self  might  have  acknowledged  the  pic- 
ture without  losing  credit.  This  lady 
was  a  fine  tragic  actress,  excelling 
more  in  characters  of  haughty  passion 
than  in  those  of  a  tender  cast.  Her 
figure  and  deportment  were  grand  and 
majestic,  well  suited  to  Lady  Macbeth, 
Constance,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou ; 
but  of  comic  humour  or  ease  she  was 
utterly  deficient.  She  first  came  into 
notice  by  her  performance  of  Mandane, 
in  Murphy's  play  of  the  Orphan  of 
China  —  a  part  intended  for  Mrs. 
Gibber,  but  which  that  accomplished 
actress  was  compelled  to  resign  from  in. 
disposition.     Mrs.  Yates  owed  much  t9 
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the  instmciions  of  Garrick  and  the  con- 
Btant  lessons  of  her  husbandi  who  was 
an  experienced,  able  actor,  in  an  ex. 
tensive  round  of  characters,  although, 
according  to  the  general  censor, 
Churchill,  he  frequently  stepped  out 
of  his  position,  and  attempted  persona- 
tions  for  which  he  was  utterly  unfitted. 
Mrs.  Yates  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  actresses  who  preceded  the  great- 
est that  ever  trod  the  stage  —  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

Who  have  we  here?    John  Barring- 
ton,  as  Teague  in  the  Committee.    He 
preceded  Moody  in  the  Irish  characters. 
Mis  name  occurs  in  several  of  the 
Dublin  bills  preserved  by  Hitchcock, 
and  he  is  mentioned  with  much  com- 
mendation by  Chetwood  and  Dibdin. 
And  here  is  another  true  son  of  na- 
ture, Thomas  Weston,  as  Billy  Button, 
in   the  Maid  of  Bath,    painted    by 
Zofiany.      He  never  studied,    killed 
himself  by  drinking,   and   yet    such 
were  his  miraculous  gifts,  that  he  kept 
the  house  in  a  roar  whenever  he  ap- 
peared.    Dibdin   says  of  him,*   "  he 
seemed  as  if  he  possessed  neither  idea 
nor  conception;  he  uttered  rather  than 
acted,  but  it  was  such  utterance  that 
the  most  accomplished  acting  never 
excelled."    Weston's  face  was  immov- 
able ;  not  a  muscle  changed,  while  the 
audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 
In  Scrub  ho  stood  unrivalled.    Garrick 
could  scarcely  keep  his  countenance 
when  he  played  Archer  with  him.    In 
Abel  Drugger  he  was  said  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  great  master 
himself.   He  was  always  in  difficulties, 
arising  from  intemperance  and  extrava- 
gance, and  died  in  poverty.     But  his 
natural  humour  never  forsook  him.    A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  dictated 
his  will  to  a  friend,  the  style  of  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts: — *<I   owe  some  obligations 
to  Mr.  Garrick,  I  therefore  bequeath 
him  all  the  money  I  die  possessed  of, 
as  there  is  nothing  on  earth  he  is  so 
fond  of.     Item :   1  give  to  Mr.  Red- 
dish  a  grain  of  honesty  ;    'tis,  indeed^ 
a  small  legacy,  but  being  a  rarity  to 
him,  I  think  he  will  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it.     Item :  1  leave  Mr.  Brereton 
a  small  portion  o£  modesty — too  much 
of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing.  Item: 
As  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  a  long  while 
eagerly  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  I 
leave  him  two  or  three  pair  (the  worst 


I  have),  they  bein^  good  enough  in 
all  conscience  for  him.  Item :  As  I 
would  not  forget  my  friends,  particu. 
larly  old  ones,  I  leave  Charles  Bannis- 
ter my  portrait,  to  be  taken  when  I 
am  dead,  and  to  be  worn  about  his 
neck  as  a  memento  to  him,  that  regu-» 
larity  is  among  the  most  certain  me- 
thods to  procure  health  and  long  life. 
Item:  Dibble  Davies  claiming  some- 
thing  at  my  hands  from  the  length  of 
our  acquaintance,  I  ^therefore  leave 
him  my  constitution ;  but  I  am  afraid, 
when  1  die,  it  will  be  scarcely  better 
than  his  own.  Item:  I  leave  to  the 
ladies  in  general  (if  not  the  reality* 
yet)  the  appearance  of  modesty ;  'twill 
serve  them  on  more  occasions  than 
they  are  aware  of.  Item:  To  the 
gentlemen  of  the  stage,  some  share 
of  prudence.  Item :  To  the  authors 
of  the  present  times,  a  smattering 
of  humour.  Item:  To  the  public,  a 
grateful  heart."  With  all  his  faults 
and  improvidence,  his  loose  habits, 
which  induced  him  to  seek  associates 
beneath  himself,  and  his  perpetual 
want  of  cash,  which  lefl  him  scarcely 
master  of  a  shilling,  poor  Weston  was 
invariably  generous  and  kind,  and 
would  always  willingly  share  that  last 
shilling  with  a  friend. 

Do  not  hurry  past  the  portrait  now 
facing  you.  This  staid,  benevolent- 
looking  old  gentleman  is  Thomas  Hull, 
many  years  stage-manager  at  Covent- 
garden,  and  highly  respectable  both 
as  an  author  and  actor.  He  was  an- 
other of  the  patriarchs  of  the  stage, 
and  played  up  to  1808,  being  then  in 
his  78th  year.  But  he  has  a  higher 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  dramatic  art,  as 
being  the    founder    of  the   Covent- 

farden  Fund  for  the  support  of 
decayed  Actors,  the  oldest  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom, which  has  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  many  who  for  years  contributed  to 
the  solace  and  amusement  of  others, 
and  has  cheered  the  desolateness  of 
old  age  with  the  certainty  of  a  com- 
fortable subsistence.  Too  much  ho* 
nour  cannot  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  been  the  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  such  permanent 
benevolence.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Ha* 
milton,  in  1762,  who  had  been  an  ac- 
tress of  importance  at  Covent-garden, 
but  then  reduced  to  such  distress  as  to 
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depend  entirely  on  the  eontributioni 
of  her  frRtcmity,  nlarmed  the  whole 
profesRion.  Hull  was  the  first  who 
conceived  and  brought  to  l^ear  a  ra- 
tional project  for  a  substantial  fund. 
To  promote  this  desirable  end»  he  ad- 
dressed the  performers  of  Coveiit- 
garden  in  a  printed  circular^  in  which, 
aftcT  showing  the  necessity  of  some 
mode  of  provision,  he  stated  several 
reasouiible  propositions  as  the  founda- 
tion of  hi<i  plan.  His  address  produced 
an  immediate  effect.  A  collection  was 
ftet  forward,  under  the  joint  efforts  of 
himself  and  Mattocks,  who  was  also 
a  strenuous  promoter  of  the  scheme. 
They  were  most  liberally  assisted  by 
the  patronage  of  Beard  and  Mrs.  Rich^ 
then  proprietors  of  Covent-garden, 
Gibson  (of  that  theatre)  was,  at  his 
death,  a  large  contributor.  Cumber, 
land  and  Mrs.  Donahlson  were  like- 
wise  great  benefactors.  During  the 
first  six  years  or  thereabouts^  the  fund 
was  augmented  by  the  profits  of  annual 
benefits,  but  under  the  elder  Col  man '0 
manHgcinent  these  benefits  were  stop^ 
^d,  and  never  afterwards  regularly 
tesumed.  To  them  succeeded  dinners, 
at  which  the  chair  was  genendly  filled 
by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  or 
a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank.  At 
these  charitable  festivities  the  coUec* 
tion  frequently  exceeded  £1,000.  The 
fund  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1776  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament,  the  subscribers  being  thereby 
declared  a  body  corporate. 

The  Covent  Garden  Fund  was  first 
iet  on  foot  when  Garrick  was  tra» 
Veiling  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
double  object  of  recruiting  his  health, 
Und  stimulating,  by  absence^  his  some- 
what ebbing  attraction.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  attested  by  the  books, 
that  before  his  departure  he  played 
to  receipts  falling  under  £20.  On 
One  occasion,  although  supported  by 
Mr.  Cibber,  to  less  than  £5.  This 
may  appear  incredible,  but  is  neverthe- 
less true»  On  his  return  home,  he  was 
exceedingly  angry  and  mortified  to  find 
that  a  movement  of  such  importance 
should  have  been  carried  on  without 
the  least  communication  with  him, 
who,  as  at  the  bead  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  as  manager  and  patentee 
of  Drury-lanc,  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  have  been  consulted.  But 
out  of  evil  came  good,  and  two  cha- 
j-itaUe  institutions  were  created  in- 
stead of  one.     Garrick  was  easily  pa- 


cified by  tbe  exdiitetf  whieh  w«r«  fliiidd 
to  appease  him,  and  be,  with  his  part- 
ner Lacy,  in  1766,  very  heartily  con* 
eurrcd  to  set  on  foot  a  similar  fund  aft 
Drury-lnne.  They  Contributed  a  large 
ium  at  the  first  establishment,  and  gave 
an  annual  benefit  while  the  patent 
eontinued  in  their  hands.  On  these 
occasions  Garrick  rendered  essential 
service  by  acting  himself.  In  Januar/i 
1776,  he  paid  the  expenses  Of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  the  fund  (as  at  the  rival 
house) I  and  it  has  been  computed  that 
by  various  donations  and  bequesti,  as 
well  as  by  performing  annually  capital 
parts,  he  personally  gained  to  this 
institution  near  £4,500.  But  both 
of  these  admirable  institutions  are 
subject  to  many  restrictions,  and 
fenced  in  by  difficultiesi  arising  from 
the  misfortunes  Which  haVe  fallen 
on  what  were  once  the  two  great  Aa« 
tional  theatres.  No  One  could  be  a 
member  or  a  claimant  unless  be  had 
served  a  given  number  of  seasons  in 
companies  which  no  lohger  existed. 
These  and  other  considerations  bavi 
led  to  the  establi<^hment  of  a  *<  General 
Theati  ical  Fund,"  open  to  ^yery  mem^ 
ber  ofthe  theatrical  profession  through^ 
out  the  empire,  who  chooses  to  become 
h  subscriber,  and  fulfils  the  regulations 
of  this  noble  institution,  which  sprang 
into  existence  in  1889.  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  is  the  Patroness,  and 
Annually  contributt^s  £100. 

These  theatrical  funds  reflect  great 
and  lasting  credit  on  the  actors  with 
whom  they  originated^  Every  true 
lover  of  the  drama  must  say  of  such 
laudable  undertakings  (and  of  similar 
ones  in  the  provincial  theatres),  may 
they  flourish  in  perpetuity,  and  may 
the  shadows  of  their  founders  increase  I 

We  have  nearly  run  through  all  the 
great  luminaries  of  what  is  called  the 
school  of  Garrick,  and  have  passed 
ever  several  that  deserved  to  be  men^ 
tioncd,  but,  unfortunately,  as  we  are  li-^ 
mited  in  space,  and  cannot  extend  our 
notice  to  a  **  catalogue  raisont^e,**  we 
must  now  descend  to  the  next  genera* 
tion ;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  great 
natncs  were  swept  from  the  muster* 
roll,  their  places  were  filled  up  by 
worthy  successors.  Atnongst  the  most 
brilliant  of  these  we  may  class  John 
Henderson,  who  was  cut  ofi*at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight,  by  an  untoward 
accident.  Uis  wife  administered  to 
him  a  wrong  dose  of  medicine,  but 
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im¥t  IbdW  tbt  cefiMqnehces  of  hef 
misUke.  Here  is  the  ttelebrated  scend 
fVoni  Bfy^thy  by  Romncy — an  cxqui- 
tite  (niihting,  anclHh  admirable  likeness, 
mhhough  flattel^y  fof  Henderson  pos. 
Bessed  as  few  personal  advantages  a^ 
Le  Kain,  the  ^at  French  tragedian, 
whose  i^ottrait  is  up-stairs  between  the 
Windows  of  the  back  drawingrnom, 
presented  to  the  Clubby  Charles  Rcm^ 
me.  Henderson,  like  his  jrreat  prede- 
cessor and  ph)totypej  Garrick,  excelled 
M|ually  in  tlragedy  and  comedy.  His 
Falstaff  was  as  fi^ood  as  his  Lear,  and  his 
Benedict  and  Don  Felix  hot  inferior  to 
his  Hamlet  and  Shylock.  A  man  of 
mich  yersatility,  so  little  endowed  by 
natuii?»  most  be  pronounced  an  artist 
of  the  hia[he8t  class,  and  a  truly  orii> 
ginal  genius.  Here  he  is  again  in  lago, 
painted  by  Stewart.  The  Romney  was 
^grared  by  John  Jones,  and  good 
impressions  are  by  no  means  uiicom- 
ihon»  The  three  witches  are  portraits 
#f  Peter  Pindar>Mack1in,  and  Williams 
(Anihony  Pasquin).  The  latter  has  no 
business  in  such  respectable  company  \ 
he  was  a  tommon  lampooner  and  nui- 
sanoe>  who  tried  to  Write  down  genius 
fbr  spit^>  and  to  write  up  mediocrity 
for  hire — the  father  of  a  race  of  many 
%hildten»  who  have  multiplied  like  a 
hornet's  nest  \  who  dip  their  pen?  in- 
cessantly in  gall  and  Tmcgar,  and  mis. 
take  personal  inrective  for  honest  cri» 
ticism. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  another  gene- 
ration 6f  actors,  examine  this  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Robinson,  better  known  as 
Perdita.  She  was  ns  unfortunate  as 
she  was  beautiful.  Wc  need  not  here 
revive  her  domestic  history,  or  the  ill» 
treatment  she  received  from  a  quarter 
whence  she  had  little  right  to  expect 
neglect  and  coldness.  At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen,  she  was  introduced  to 
Garrick,  and  under  his  tuition  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  stnge^  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  Cordelia  ;  but  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  she  altered 
her  intentions.  On  his  subsequent 
embarrassments,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Drury-lane>  in  1776, 
in  the  character  of  Juliet.  She  re* 
mained  upon  the  stage  about  three 
years ;  was  the  authoress  of  more  than 
one  drama,  which  met  with  no  success, 
and  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
literary  fame  by  her  poems  and  novels 
.^all  of  which  are  long  since  forgotten. 

We  haTO  reached  &%  accesiieo  of  a 


family  which  long  reigned  in  acknoW& 
ledged  supremacy  over  the  dominion^ 
of  the  stage — the  dynasty  of  the  Kem^ 
bles.  Let  us  begin  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  first  in  order  of  time,  and  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  in  talent.  We 
do  not  know  that  she  would  have  even 
equalled  John  Kemble,  had  not  hef 
rare  combination  of  physicid  endow* 
ments  decided  the  scale  in  her  favour. 
Her  noble  conceptions  were  never 
marred  or  weakened,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  with  her  gifted  bmther,  by  a 
defective  organ,  which  failed  to  em* 
body  the  strong  imaginincrs  with  which 
the  mind  was  teeming.  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  married  very  early  in  life,  ap- 
peared at  Drury-lane,  under  Gar- 
rick's  management,  on  the  i9lh  De- 
cember, 1775,  as  Portia  in  the  Meti- 
chant  of  Venice,  She  was  then  onljf 
in  her  twentieth  year,  and  gave  but 
little  promise  of  her  future  excellence. 
She  acted  Mrs.  Strickland  with  Gar* 
rick*8  Ranger,  and  three  times  Lad/ 
Anne  to  his  Richard  the  Third  —  the 
last  time  being  only  five  days  befbre 
his  final  retirement  on  the  10th  Junei 
1776.  Woodfall,  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  a  sound  thea* 
trical  critic,  said,  Mrs.  Siddons  spoke 
sensibly,  but  her  powers  were  not 
equal  to  a  Tjondon  theatre.  Garrick 
thought  slightly  of  her,  and  the  sue* 
ceeding  managers  declined  to  renew 
her  engagement.  Little  ditl  they  fore^ 
see  the  blaze  of  talent  which  then  lay 
hid  under  a  timid  and  unassured  de- 
meanour. This  has  been  considered 
incomprehensible,  and  some  of  Mrs. 
Siddous's  injudicious  friends  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  Garrick  was  jea- 
lous of  her.  That  he  would  have  been 
jealous  of  her  to  the  last  degree,  if  ho 
had  seen  her  in  her  glory,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  to  suppose  him  jealous 
of  her  in  her  noviciate  in  1776,  is  so 
absurd  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  The  truth  unqncstion. 
ably  seems  to  be  that  she  had  not,  in 
1776,  displayed  those  wonderful  powers 
which  afterwards  enchained  all  her 
auditors  in  a  spell  of  fascination.  Tho 
late  Mrs.  Fleming,  of  Bath,  perfectly 
recollected  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  Mrs.  Strickland,  in  the 
Suspicions  Husband,  When  she  came 
on  the  stage  With  Miss  Younge.  there 
was  some  applause,  which  Miss  Younge 
took  to  herself.  Mrs.  Fleming  was 
affected  ^^ith  the  pathetic  manner  in 
which  Mrsi  Siddons  played  her  parti 
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but  some  of  her  party  rather  laughed 
at  her  for  being  touched  by  such  a 
mediocre  actress.  Mrs.  Siddons  un- 
fortunately performed  a  part  in  a  worth- 
less farce,  called  The  Blackamoor 
washed  Whitcj  written  by  the  well- 
known  journalist,  "  Parson  Bate,"  af- 
terwards Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  the 
author  of  several  dramatic  mediocrities, 
but  more  celebrated  for  his  duels  and 
his  scurrilous  ministerial  paper.  Gar- 
rick  was  afraid  of  Parson  Bate  and  the 
Morning  Post,  although  on  the  eve  of 
retirement,  and  endeavoured  to  bolster 
up  the  farce  by  acting  on  the  same 
night ;  but  all  to  no  purpose — the  pub- 
lie  were  determined  to  damn  the  piece 
— as  much  from  dislike  of  the  author, 
as  from  its  own  demerits,  and  after  a 
rickctty  existence  of  four  nights,  it  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets.  Bate  most  ungenerously  re- 
venged himself  on  the  new  actress,  and 
persecuted  Mrs.  Siddons  with  incessant 
abuse,  which  she  had  not  then  either 
experience  or  popularity  sufficient  to 
bear  down.  This  has  been  alleged  as 
an  additional  reason  why  she  quitted 
the  London  boards  for  a  time,  to  return 
to  them  afterwards  with  increased 
lustre. 

On  leaving  London,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
after  performing  with  great  success  and 
continued  improvement  in  various  pro- 
vincial theatres,  settled  in  Bath,  to  the 
manager  of  which  company  she  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Henderson, 
who  had  been  greatly  struck  by  her 
talent  and  beauty  when  she  acted  with 


mained  until  1782,  enjoying  nnpreoe- 
dented  favourwiththe  audience;  when, 
a  favourable  conjuncture  having  ar. 
rived,  she  determined  once  more  to  try 
her  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  To  this 
step  she  was  induced  more  by  the  pros- 
pect of  increasing  her  income,  which  a 
rising  family  rendered  imperative,  than 
by  any  ambitious  desire  of  advancing 
her  reputation.  She  remembered  her 
early  failure,  and  bore  a  keen  impres* 
sion  of  the  checks  she  had  received. 
Her  husband,  although  a  handsome 
man,  was  a  very  bad  actor,  but,  at  tbe 
same  time,  an  excellent  judge  of  act- 
ing. He  carefully  instructed  his  wife, 
and  sometimes  became  extremely  cross 
with  her  when  she  did  not  please  him. 
On  the  21st  May,  1782,  Mrs.  Siddons 
took  her  farewell  benefit  in  Bath,  on 
which  occasion  she  appeared  as  An- 
dromache in  the  Distrest  Mother,  and 
afterwards  in  the  farce,  as  Nell,  in  The 
Devil  to  Pay.  At  the  end  of  the  play^ 
she  announced  a  poetical  address, 
written  by  herself,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  promised  to  produce  to  the 
audience  three  reasons  for  her  quitting 
the  theatre.  These  reasons  proved  to 
be  her  three  children.  She  even  con. 
cealed  her  intentions  from  the  per. 
formers ;  the  children  were  kept  in  her 
dressing-room  until  they  were  wanted 
on  the  stage.  We  have  stumbled  on  a 
perfect  copy  of  this  address,  in  an  old 
newspaper  of  the  time,  which,  perhaps, 
may  not  be  considered  unworthy  of 

C reservation.  Great  curiosity,  as  might 
e  supposed,  was  excited  by  Uie  pro. 
mised  reasons :— - 


him  in   Birmingham.      Here  she  re- 

*'  Have  I  not  raised  some  expectation  here  ? 
Wrote  by  herself! — What  1  authoress  and  player  I 
True,  we  have  heard  her  (thu»,  I  guess,  you'd  say) 
With  decency  recite  another*8  lay ; 
But  never  heard,  nor  never  could  we  dream 
Herself  had  sipp'd  the  Heliconian  stream. 
Perhaps,  you  further  said  (excuse  me,  pray, 
For  thus  supposing  all  that  you  might  say), 
What  can  she  treat  of  in  this  fine  address  ? 
Is  it  to  show  her  learning  ?     Can  you  guess  ? 
Here  let  me  answer,  no ;  far  dificrcnt  views 
Possessed  my  soul,  and  fir'd  my  timid  muse. 
'Twas  honest  gratitude,  at  whose  request 
Shame  on  the  heart  that  will  not  do  its  best. 
The  time  draws  near,  when  I  must  bid  adieu 
To  this  delightful  9pot — nay,  e'en  to  you ; 
To  you,  whoso  fostering  kindness  rear'd  my  name, 
O'erlook'd  my  faults,  but  magnified  my  fame. 
Oh  I  should  kind  Providence,  where  next  I'm  thrown 
Bestow  but  half  the  candour  you  have  shown, 
Envy,  o'urcome,  will  hurl  her  pointless  dart, 
And  critic  gall  be  shed,  without  its  smart. 
But  to  my  promise.     When  1  thus  am  blessM, 
In  friendship  link'd,  beyond  my  worth  careis'd, 
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Why  do  you  leave  (yon*!!  ask)  snch  certain  gun. 
To  trust  caprice  and  its  vexations  train  ? 
What  can  compensate  for  the  risks  yon  run  ? 
Or  what  your  reasons  ? — surely  you  have  none. 
To  argue  here  would  be  your  time's  abuse, 
My  word  I  keep — my  reasons  I  produce. 

\_Here  the  three  children  were  discovered,"] 
nis  these  that  thus  attract  me  from  your  side, 
Where  I  was  rooted — where  I  could  have  died  I 
Stand  forth,  my  children,  plead  your  mother's  cause, 
Te  little  magnets,  whose  strong  influence  draws 
Me  from  a  point,  where  ev'ry  gentle  breeze 
Wafted  my  bark  to  happiness  and  ease — 
Sends  me,  adventurous,  on  a  larger  main. 
In  hopes  that  you  may  profit  by  my  gain. 
Have  I  been  hasty  ?    Am  I,  then,  to  blame  ? 
Answer,  all  ye  who  own  a  parent's  name. 
Thus  have  I  tir'd  you  with  an  untaught  muse, 
Who  for  a  favour  still  most  humbly  sues ; 
That  yon,  fof  classic  learning,  will  receive 
My  soul's  best  wishes,  which  I  freely  give ; 
For  polisli'd  periods,  round,  and  touch'd  with  art, 
The  fervent  offerings  of  my  grateful  heart." 


On  the  10th  October,  1782,  Mrs. 
Siddons  re-appeared  at  Drury-lane, 
in  the  character  of  Isabella,  in  the 
Fatal  Marriage.  She  was  then  in  her 
twenty-seven tn  year,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  her  beauty,  and  the  matured  per- 
fection  of  her  talents.  She  took  the 
town  by  storm.  There  was  no  quali- 
fied criticism,  no  insinuations  that  she 
had  provincial  faults  to  unlearn,  or 
metropolitan  refinements  to  acquire. 
Like  a  torrent,  she  bore  down  aU  be- 
fore her,  and  at  once  seized  the  chair 
of  Melpomene,  from  which  no  one 
ever  approached  to  dislodge  her  until 
she  retired,  after  an  undisputed  reign 
of  thirty  years.  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  females  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  house  in  fits,  during  some  of 
her  most  impassioned  scenes,  and  the 
actors  declared,  that  the  best  come- 
dians,  in  the  richest  farces,  could  not 
revive  the  spirits  of  the  audience  to 
mirth,  so  totally  had  she  depressed 
them.  Mrs.  Chve  came  up  from  her 
retirement  to  see  her  act,  and  ex- 
claimed,  enthusiastically — *'  It  is  all 
truth  and  beauty  frombeginning to  end!" 

Dr.  Johnson  paid  her  several  elegant 
compliments  wnen  she  visited  him  in 
Bolt  Court.  After  she  had  retired, 
he  loudly  expressed  his  admiration  to 
Dr.  Glover,  who  was  present  1  "  Sir," 
said  he,  '<  she  is  a  prodigious  fine  wo- 
man 1"  **Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Glo- 
ver;  ''but  do  you  not  think  she  ia 


much  finer  on  the  stage,  when  adorned 
by  art?"  "Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  on  the  stage  art  does  not  adorn  ;  na- 
ture adorns  her  there,  and  art  glorifies 
her."  Mrs.  Siddons  retired  from  the 
stage  on  the  29th  June,  1812,  selecting 
for  her  last  appearance  a  character  in 
which  she  has  never  been  equalled  — i 
Lady  Macbeth.  The  audience  would 
not  allow  the  play  to  be  finished,  but 
insisted  on  the  curtain  dropping  at  her 
final  exit.  There  were  some  dissen* 
tient  voices  from  those  who  disapproved 
of  an  extravagant  compliment,  which 
certainly  savoured  of  absurdity,  and 
looked  like  sacrificing  Shakspeare  to 
his  representative ;  thus,  if  she  had  se- 
lected the  Lady  Constance  for  her 
leave-takins;.  King  John  must  have 
been  cut  short  at  the  termination  of 
the  third  act.* 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  tragic  actress  that  ever 
trod  the  boards  of  any  stage,  or  adorn- 
ed the  theatre  of  any  country.  As  an 
artist  she  was  fully  equal  to  Garrick, 
and  fell  short  of  him  only  in  want  of 
versatility.  She  had  no  comic  powers, 
and  never  added  to  her  fame  by  any 
intrusions  on  the  domains  of  Thalia. 
Even  for  sentimental  comedy  she  was 
too  grand  and  overpowering.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  triumph  of  her  genius  was 
the  importance  and  interest  with  which 
she  contrived  to  invest  the  repulsive 
mistress  of  Fizarro,  in  Sheridan's  in- 


*  Mrs.  Siddons  performed  in  Edinburgh,  after  her  London  retirement,  and  several  times  at 
Covent-Garden,  on  benefits  and  insulated  occasions.  Her  very  last  appearance  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kemble,  on  Jane  9th,  1819,  when  she  enacted  Lady  Randolph. 
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dated  melo- drama.  Here  sho  had  no- 
thing to  work  upon,  and  was  reduced 
to  supply  all  from  the  stores  of  her 
own  consummate  ability.  James 
Ballantyne,  the  friend  and  printer 
of  Sip  Walter  Scott,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  theatrical  writers  of  his  day, 
in  a  notice  of  what  was  then  supposed 
to  be  her  last  appearance  in  Edinburgh, 
on  March  the  13th,  181 2,  thus  sums 
up  his  eulon:y,  and  those  who  pever 
saw  Mrs.  Siddons  may  be  assured  that 
it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exag- 
gerated —  *•  We  have  lost,  and  for 
ever,  an  artist,  whose  performances 
rendered  appropriate  praise  either  dif- 
ficult or  unnecessary,  and  adequate 
praise  impossible.  Future  times  may 
wonder  at,  and  perhaps  doubt,  in  their 
honest  love  of  some  contemporary  fa- 
vourite, the  magic  wonders  delivered 
to  them  by  the  present  age,  of  the 
powers  of  Siddons ;  but  we  can  only 
say,  and  we  think  truly  say,  that  no 
sculptor  or  painter,  in  the  sublimest 
flights  of  his  fancy,  ever  embodied — no 
poet,  in  the  most  luxuri^int  indulgence 
of  his  imagination,  ever  described  a 
creature  so  formed,  so  gifted,  to  agi- 
tate, to  awe,  and  astonish  mankind 
by  her  professional  powers  as  her, 
whose  matchless  form,  face,  voice  and, 
eye,  are  now  finally  withdrawn  from 
our  public  admiration." 

Mrs.  Siddons  died  in  Upper  Baker, 
street,  Tortuian  square,  on  June  the 
Bthy  1831,  aged  7d  years,  and  wa9 
buried  in  Taddington  Church,  on  the 
15th.  In  reverting  to  the  career  of 
this  great  actress,  we  have  almost  lost 
sight  of  her  portraits.  Here  she  is, 
by  Harlowc,  in  two  different  scenes  of 
Lady  Macbeth — the  fn*st  and  the  last. 
Look  attentively  on  them,  for  you  see 
before  you  an  exact  resemblance  ;  and 
the  longer  you  pause  and  examine,  the 
more  you  will  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  gazing  on  a  mighty 
genius,  and  a  woman  of  surpassing 
beauty.  But  the  finest  likenesis  that 
ever  was  painted  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ig 
that  by  the  s^ime  artist,  in  the  celebrat- 
ed Trial-scene  of  Queen  Katharine,  in 
Henry  the  Eighth.  What  has  become 
of  this  picture,  which  contains  also 
portraits  of  Stephen,  John,  and  Clvirles 
Kentble,  as  the  King,  Wolbey,  and 
Cromwell  ?  The  last  time  we  saw  it, 
was  many  years  ago,  at  the  Arg}'le 
House,  in  Regent-street.  It  should  be 
disinterred,  and,  if  possible,  added  to 
the  galier}'  of  the  Oarrick  Club,  where 


it  will  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  There 
is  also  here  a  fine  proof  of  the  engrav- 
ing, presented  by  Mr.  Cribb,  the  pub- 
lisher. The  painting  is  one  of  extraor. 
dinary  merit,  exclusive  of  the  faithful 
likenesses.  The  artist  had  to  contend 
with  the  same  difficulty  which  beset 
Benjamin  West,  in  his  **  death  of  Ge- 
neral W^olfe,*'  a  fearful  predominance 
of  red.  <<  I  have  got  a  red  picture 
here,"heexclaimed,  ''and  shall  besrao- 
thered  upder  it."  Nevertheless  he  has 
so  blended  and  harmonised  the  diffe- 
rent shades  of  red,  that  a  gazer  will 
scarcely  detect  the  supposed  blemish, 
unless  pointed  out  by  a  very  fastidious 
connoisseur.  Harlowe  bade  fair  to  be- 
come a  first-rate  painter,  but  was  cut 
off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  He 
affected  in  conversation  a  sort  of  dan- 
dified, drawlin^t  lisping  tone  (as  did 
also  Monk  Lewis),  making  people  set 
him  down  as  a  mass  of  aflectation, 
which  in  real  fact  he  was  not.  Hif 
conversation  illustrated  the  principles 
of  the  anti-climas  as  remarkably  aa 
any  of  the  instances  quoted  by  Martin 
nus  Scribleus  the  younger.  Onoe  he 
entered  a  drawing-room  in  a  state  of 
ei^citeinent,  which  made  him  alwesl 
inarticulate  for  some  minutes,  and 
being  asked  to  explain,  at  length  aaid-^ 
"  X  have  just  left  a  dinner-table,  whera 
a  monster  absolutely  abused  John 
Kemble,  the  god  of  my  idolatry  ;  and 
pome  of  the  company  seemed  mueli 
disposed  to  adopt  his  opinion.  This 
was  too  much  to  bear,  and  (  determin- 
ed to  pulverise  the  detractor  in  a  man- 
ner that  should  silence  him  fbr  ever. 
Watching  my  opportunity  until  I 
caught  tne  attention  of  the  whola 
table,  I  rose,  and,  looking  him  full  ia 
the  face,  said,  in  the  most  emphatia 
tone,  '  Sir,  you  have  expressed  rather 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  greatest 
actor  on  the  stage.  I  therefore  feel 
called  upon  to  declare  that  I  difi'ei 
from  you  entirely.'" 

Here  are  no  less  than  eleven  por^ 
traits  of  John  Kemble,  the  founder, 
or  rather  the  reviver  of  the  same 
dignified  cUssical  school,  of  which 
Charles  Young  was  afterwards  the 
most  illustrious  disciple.  Look  well 
at  him  as  Cato,  painted  by  Sir  T. 
Lawrence.  This  picture,  a  reduced 
duplicate  of  the  original,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Karl  of  Bless- 
ington,  was  the  fulfilment  Qf  a  pro- 
mise, long  made  by  the  great  paint* 
er  to  the  Ute  Charles  MtlihewL    It 
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represents  the  actor  at  the  opening  Qf 
the  fifth  act,  in  the  celebrated  soliloquy, 
not  in  *•  long  gown,  loose  wig,  and 
lacquered  chair,"  as  Booth  gladdonr 
ed  the  eyes  of  his  generation,  when 
Bolingbroke  from  the  stage  box  led 
the  applause,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play  sent  him  a  purse  of  fif^y  guineas, 
for  defending  so  ably  the  cause  of 
liberty  against  a  perpetual  dictator 
(where  was  our  friend  Burchell  to 
exclaim,  "  Fudge  ?").^but  historically 
correct,  down  to  the  prnament  on  the 
candle,  the  shape  of  the  lamp,  and  the 
colour  of  the  papyrus,  on  which  he  is 
reading  the  lucubrations  of  Plato.  Kem- 
ble's  Romans  were  embodied  reality,  in 
look,  in  movement,  in  figure,  in  costume. 
There  is  no  bust  of  antique  sculpture 
yrWich  can  exceed  the  classical  contour 
pf  that  noble  head.  We  do  not  recol- 
lect his  Cato ;  but  his  3rutus  and  Co. 
riolanus  are  present  to  our  recollec- 
tion, as  vividly  impressed  as  if  we  wit- 
pessed  them  yesterday.  The  first  time 
we  ever  saw  him  was  in  King  John,  iu 
1816,  on.  which  occasion  Miss  O'Neill 
appeared  as  Constance,  Charles  Kem- 
ble  as  Falconbrid;;e,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  sat  in  a  stage-box^  She  applaud- 
ed the  younjj  and  lovely  actress  who 
supplied  her  place,  with  marked  delight, 
to  which  the  audience  responded  in 
the  warmest  manner,  although  the 
Lady  Constance  fell  by  no  means 
within  the  range  of  parts  m  \vhi(^h  Miss 
O'Neill  approached  the  nearest  to  her 
illustrious  predecessor. 

Here  are  two  other  earlier  pictures 
of  Kemble,  not  in  character,  by  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  and  a  more  finished  one 
by  Sir  W.  Beechey,  which  has  been 
often  engraved ;  also  a  sketch  by 
Harlowe,  from  recollection,  in  Coriola- 
nus,  with  others  by  VVestall  and  De 
\Yilde.  The  fame  and  success  of  Mrs, 
Siddons  heralded  the  way  for  her 
brother,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Drury-lane  as  Hamlet  on  the  30th 
of  September,  17H3,  seven  years  after 
the  retirement  of  Garrick,  and  while 
Henderson,  then  at  Covent-garden, 
was  supposed  in  nmny  characters  to 
have  supplied  his  place.  lUs  sqcccss 
was  undoubted  and  his  progress  gra- 
dual ;  but  he  was  not  then  considered 
more  than  a  sound,  judicious  actor^ 
and  had  to  bide  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunity before  he  rose  to  the  height  he 
afterwards  attained.  Jn  those  days  a 
nfw  perfprmer  had  tP  n^ait  for  vacan^ 
eie9»  And  only  lucceeded  to  leading 


characters  in  regular  routine.  Mrs, 
Siddons,  by  her  great  and  unusual 
infiuence,  obtained  engagement^  for 
Miss  Kemble  and  another  of  her  sis- 
ters,  with  some  good  parts,  but  she 
could  not  make  them  great  actresses, 
Perhaps  they  would  have  been  thought 
better  had  they  not  been  overshadowed 
by  the  gigantic  fame  of  their  relative. 
John  Kemble  retired  on  tho  *^3rd  of 
June,  1817»  and  died  at  Lausanne  in 
1823,  aged  sixty-six,  His  fortune 
was  much  injured  by  the  burning  of 
Covent-garden,  and  he  was  far  from 
being  as  rich  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. His  widow,  by  whom  he  had 
no  children,  survived  him  fpr  many 
years.  Like  Garrick,  he  married  for 
happiness  rather  than  ambition,  and 
made  a  most  fortunate  selection. 
Many  ridiculous  stories  have  been  told 
of  the  immediate  cause  and  manner  of 
his  courtship,  as  well  as  the  total  abr 
senoe  of  his  mind  as  to  the  important 
change  of  condition  on  his  weddingr 
day ;  but  some  are  exaggerated,  an4 
others  have  been  repeated  ad  nauseam^ 
Kemble  in  tragedy  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  an  actor  of  the  highest  order. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
finer  than  his  appearance  in  the  Koman 
costume,  althoui^h  with  all  his  labo- 
rious research  and  classical  acquire- 
ments, his  toga  has  been  repudiated 
for  that  of  Talma,  and  his  revivals  of 
Shakspeare  have  been  surpassed  ir^ 
accuracy  of  detail  by  those  of  more  re-^, 
cent  managers  ;  but  he  led  the  way  tp 
many  of  the  reforms  which  are  now 
fiourishing  with  increased  vigour. 
Sometimes,  from  physical  weaknes3| 
he  became  languid  and  monotonous ; 
but  when  he  acted  his  best,  in  his  pe- 
culiftr  line,  comparison  was  left  be- 
hind at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
His  {»reate.st  triumphs  may  be  con- 
sidered—  Coriolanus,  Brutus,  Cato, 
Hamlet,  King  John,  Wolsey,  Jacques, 
Leontes,  Macbeth,  Hotspur,  Leon, 
Zanga,  Octavian,  Penruddock,  the 
Stranger,  Kolla,  and  De  Montfort. 
The  actor  wlio  could  play  seventeen 
characters  such  as  these  better  than 
any  other  living  artist  is  a  rare  ex. 
ccptipn,  which  seldom  occurs  above 
once  yi  a  century. 

John  Kemble  was  convivial  in  his 
habits,  fond  of  late  hours,  and  a  hu- 
mourist  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  But 
his  jokes  were  somewhat  sepulchral; 
an4  even  when  tender  the  influence  of 
Baechns,  h*  never  relaxed  from  hif 
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habitual  solemnity  and  importance  of 
manner.  When  a  vounrj  actor,  he 
fancied,  by  a  strange  delusion,  that  he 
possessed  the  attributes  of  gay,  dash- 
ing comedy.  Tate  Wilkinson  tells  us 
that  he  selected  Plume,  Doricourt, 
Archer,  and  such  parts,  to  please  him- 
self, and  not  by  the  desire  of  the  ma- 
nager. A  smile  on  his  countenance 
appeared  to  wonder  how  it  got  there. 
As  Croker  says,  in  the  **  Familiar 
Epistles,"  it  resembled  the  plating  on 
a  coffin.     He  then  observes — 

**  Young  Mirabel  bj  Kemble  pUy'd, 
Look'd  like  Moclxth  in  muquerade  :" 

and  adds,  in  a  note,  **  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  this  exhibition ;  truly 
it  was,  as  Shakspeare  says,  *  most  tra- 
gical mirth. '  *'  Reynolds  tells  an 
amusing  anecdote,  for  which  he  quotes 
the  authority  of  Kemble  hiinselr.  In 
1791,  the  great  tragedian  chose  to  act 
Charles  Surface.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Reynolds  and  Kemble  met  at  a 
dinner.  The  flattering  host  asserted 
that  Charles  Surface  had  been  lost  to 
the  stage  since  the  da^'S  of  Smith,  and 
added,  that  Kemble*/  performance  of 
the  part  should  be  considered  as  Char- 
leses Restoration,  On  this,  a  less 
complirnentar}'  guost  observed,  in 
an  under  tone,  that  it  should  rather 
be  cousidered  as  Charles's  Martyr- 
dom, Kemble  overheard  the  remark, 
and  said,  with  much  good  humour, 
*'  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  this, 
which  proves  that  you  are  right. 
Some  few  months  ago  I  happened  to 
be  in  liquor,  and  quarrelled  with  a 
gentleman  in  the  street.  On  the  next 
morning,  when  I  came  to  my  senses, 
I  felt  that  I  wns  in  the  wrong,  and 
offered  to  make  him  any  reasonable 
reparation.  '  Sir,'  interrupted  the 
gentleman,  *  at  once  I  meet  your  pro- 
posal, and  name  one  —  promise  me 
never  to  play  Charles  Surface  again, 
and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.'  I 
gave  the  promise,  and  have  kept  it ; 
for  though  Mr.  Sheridan  was  pleased 
to  say  he  liked  me  in  the  part,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  like  myself  in  it." 
Kemble  when  he  told  nis  story,  had 
seen  his  error,  and  put  the  best  face 
he  could  on  it ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
when  he  first  acted  Charles,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  having  his  perform- 
ance puffed  off  in  the  papers.  Mrs. 
Wells  has  printed  a  letter  from  Kemble 
to  Topham,  in  which  he  says,  **  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  [goodness  to  give 


orders  to  your  people  to  speak  favour- 
ably  of  the  Charles,  as  more  depends 
on  that  than  you  can  possibly  be  aware 
of."  Mrs.  Wells  sent  the  letter  to 
Topham,  who,  in  reply,  declared  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  the  credit  of  his 
paper  by  pufiing  either  Mrs.  Siddons 
or  Kemble  in  comedy.  Mi*s.  Siddons 
used  sometimes  to  sing  comic  songs  in 

Private  (we  have  been  told  that  **  Billy 
'aylor"  was  her  favourite)  with  admi- 
rable effect ;  but  on  the  stage  she  was 
out  of  her  element  entirely  when  she 
laid  down  the  bowl  and  dagger  of  Mel* 
pomene.  The  author  of  <<  Familiar 
Epistles'*  again  says,  with  humour 
which  atones  for  the  satire,  **1  have 
beard  of  a  lady  who  wept  plentifully 
throughout  the  whole  of  As  You  Like 
It,  from  an  unhappy  opinion  that 
Rosalind  was  Jane  Shore.  I  am  glad 
to  relate  the  anecdote,  that  so  much 

food  tears  should  not  go  for  nothing." 
'romiscuous  audiences  are  capable  of 
very  rich  flights  in  erudition.  The 
same  writer  telb  us,  that,  witnessing 
a  performance  of  Betty,  the  Young 
Roscius,  as  he  was  called,  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  pit  began  to  argue  as  to 
who  this  Roscius  could  be.  Some 
said  it  was  one  Garrick's  Christian 
name,  but  the  general  voice  decided 
that  he  was  a  French  actor  who  had 
been  guillotined  in  the»  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  W^e  ourselves  once 
overheard  a  sapient  critic  inform  an 
inquiring  brother,  that  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  was  written  by  Sheridan, 
and  the  School  for  Scandal  conjointly 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Boaden, 
in  1825,  published  "A  Life  of  John 

•Philip  Kemble,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  His 
intimacy  with  the  subject  of  his  bio- 
graphy enabled  him  to  give  some  in- 
formation which    few   other  persons 

'  could  have  obtained;  but  this  infer- 
roation  is  little  in  quantity,  and  less 
in  value.  Garrick  and  Kemble  have 
been  unfortunate  in  their  historians,  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
the  worst. 

We  have  here  two  portraits  of 
Stephen  Kemble,  (by  De  Wilde),  as 
Bajazet  and  Falstaf!'.  He  was  a  year 
older  than  his  brother  John;  a  re- 
markably handsome  man,  and  a  good 
actor  —  he  abo  weighed  thirty  stone, 
and  played  Falstan  without  stuffing, 
which  was  usually  announced  in  the 
bills,  Rs  an  additional  attraction.  He 
owed  his  first  engagement  in  Ix>ndon 
to  a  mistake.    ^.  Harris,  of  Covent 
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Garden,  wishing  to  anticipate  tbe  de- 
signs of  his  rival  managers  of  Drury- 
lane,  who  had  made  overtures  to  John, 
then  a  prodigious  favourite  in  Dublin, 
despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  the 
Irisn  metro'polis,  with  instructions  to 
secure  the  great  Kemble  on  any 
terms.  The 'envoy  was  a  man  of  li- 
teral interpretation,  and  seeing  the  two 
brothers  together,  selected  Stephen  as 
the  object  of  his  search.  It  was  too 
late  when  the  error  was  detected.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  his  entre  as  Othel- 
lo, at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  24th 
September,  1783,  a  few  days  only  be- 
fore the  real  Kemble  appeared  at 
Drury-lane,  in  Hamlet.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  repeated  the  character ; 
but  on  the  8th  October,  he  acted  Sea- 
land,  in  the  Conscious  Lovers ;  and  on 
the  4th  November,  Bajazet,  to  the 
Tamerlane  of  Henderson,  on  which 
night  also  O'Keeff'e's  far-famed  farce 
of  the  Poor  Soldier  was  produced  for 
the  first  time.  In  1802,  Stephen 
Kemble  appeared  as  Falstaff,  at  Dru- 
ry-lane Theatre.  Before  the  play,  an 
occasional  address,  written  by  himself, 
was  spoken  by  Jack  Bannister,  which 
contained  the  following  lines,  in  allu. 
sion  to  his  unusual  bulk—. 

"  A  Falttaff  here  to-iiight,  by  nature  made, 

Lends  to  your  favourite  bard  h'>  ponderous  aid  { 
No  man  in  buckram,  he  !  no  stuffing  gear, 
No  feather  bed,  nor  c'cn  a  pillow-bicr; 
But  all  good  honest  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bone. 
And  wefghing,  more  or  less,  some  thirty  stone." 

The  address  then  went  on  to  say, 
that  if  rejected  by  the  audience,  he 
should  put  himself  into  one  of  the  coal 
vessels,  and  go  back  to  Newcastle,  as 
ballast.  He  was  very  well  received, 
though  not  considered  rich  in  humour 
or  equal  to  Henderson,  who,  without 
a  single  personal  requisite,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  best  Falstaff  since  the 
days  of  Quin, 

Charles  Kemble,  by  many  years  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  and  the  only 
survivor,  came  out  as  Malcolm,  in 
1794.  Here  are  three  portraits  of 
him,  besides  the  fine  full-length,  im 
Macbeth,  by  Briggs,  presented  to  ihS 
Club  by  the  late  E.  Walpole,  Esq, 
Charles  Kemble  was  originally  intena- 
ed  for  one  of  the  learned  ])rofessions, 
and  was  sent  at  a  very  early  age,  by 
his  brother  John,  to  the  College  of 
Douay.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  si- 
tuation in  the  Post-ofl[ice  ;  but  finding 
the  duties  irksome  and  monotonous, 
resolved  to  follow  the  family  bent,  and 
try  his  fortunes  on  the  stage.      His 
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progress  was  slow,  but  by  time  and 
perseverance  he  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  in  the  highest  rank.  A  more 
elegant  and  accomplished  performer 
never  graced  the  boards.  Those  who 
remember  him  in  his  full  vigour  in 
such  parts  as  Falconbridge,  Marc  An- 
tony, Jafiier,  Benedict,  Mirabel,  Mer- 
cutio,  Charles  Surface,  and  Don  Felix, 
have  seen  specimens  of  acting,  in  the 
best  school,  which  have  never  been 
surpassed,  and  which  they  may  des- 
pair of  seeing  equalled  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  when  the  young  aspirants 
of  the  stage  hold  themselves  superior 
to  the  trammels  of  study  or  expe- 
rience, and  expect  to  achieve  sudden 
fame  and  fortune  by  a  sort  of  im- 
promptu inspiration. 

Here  are  no  less  than  five  portraits 
of  Jack  Bannister,  the  last  pupil  of 
Garrick,  and  a  scholar  well  worthy  of 
his  master.  Observe  him  in  Scout, 
the  Village  Lawyer,  with  Parsons  as 
Sheepface;  and  again,  as  Sylvester 
Daggerwood,  with  the  incomparable 
Dicky  Suett  as  Fustian.  There  are  no 
such  actors  now  —  no,  not  even  the 
shadows  of  them.  Of  Bannister,  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  he  combined  the  se- 
rious with  the  comic,  in  a  manner  diffi- 
cult  to  understand.  Those  who  recol- 
lect his  Walter,  in  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  have  seen  him  elicit  smiles  and 
tears  almost  at  the  same  moment.  He 
had  a  noble  countenance,  capable  of  the 
most  varied  and  rapid  expression,  and 
a  strong,  flexible  voice.  His  power  of 
assuming  distinct  characters  was  al- 
most  equal  to  that  of  Garrick.  Of  this, 
his  Colonel  Feignwell,  in  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,  may  be  singled  out 
as  a  remarkable  instance.  The  part 
contains  a  compound  of  many  different 
passions,  and  requires  for  each  distinct 
assumption, .  an  opposite  cast  of  fea- 
tures, manners,  and  action.  All  these 
Bannister  exhibited,  with  such  consum- 
mate effect  that  spectators  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  comedy  would  be  lea  to  be- 
lieve that  the  various  individuals  he  re- 
E resented  were  not  performed  by  one, 
ut  successively  personified  by  diffe- 
rent persons.  This  happy  union  of  ease 
and  variety  requires  executive  power 
even  more  rarely  accorded  than  men- 
tal conception.  If  an  actor  is  able  to 
assume  youth,  age,  love,  hatred,  re- 
venge, jealousy,  joyous  mirth,  gloomy 
despair,  and  all  the  passions  inherent 
ill  the  human  composition  ;  if  he  can 
so  completely  change  bis  voice,  alter 
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his  features,  and  with  the  aid  of  dress, 
persuade  an  audience  that  he  is  the 
identical  character  drawn   by  the  au- 
thor,— then,  indeed,  the  perfection  of 
his  art  is  attained.     But  to  communi- 
cate   all  the  little    delicate,  but  im- 
portant touches  of  nature,  which  are 
the  physical  qualities  of  every  man, 
often  becomes  too  difficult  for  the  most 
accomplished  actor  to  pourtray,  though 
his   hourly    intercoursse    with   society 
calls  forth  all  those  feelings,  which  he, 
nevertheless,  is  unable  to  depict  with 
ecjual  fi«lelity  when  required  to  assume 
them  on  the  staj;e.      The  obvious  rea- 
son appears  to  be,  that  what  is  most 
natural  is  the  most  difficult  to  imitate  ; 
and    as    Quintilian    observes  of  elo- 
quence, *•  Nothing  is  harder  than  what 
everyone  imagines  to  be  so  easy  that 
he  could  have  done  it  himself."     The 
game   remark  jipplies   to   a   beautiful 
coniposilion  which    the   reader   often 
thinks  he  could  have  expressed  with 
equal  elegance.      Wo  speak  not  here 
01  the  inherent  vanity  which  lurks  in 
the  corner  of  every  heart,  and  which 
induced  honest  Goldsmith  to  exclaim, 
in  a  burst  of  indignation,  when   the 
dancing  of  the  Fantoccini  was  praised, 
**  Why,  I  can  jump  higher  than  that 
little  fellow  mys:elf  !*' — or  of  the  profes- 
sional jealousy   of  Johnson,    the  ma- 
chinist of  Drury-lane,  who,  when  by 
an   unheard-of  innovation,    the     real 
Chunee  was  introduced  into  a  panto- 
mime, growled  out,  as  the  animal  made 
his  entrance,   **  1  should  be  very  sorry 
if  1  could  not  make  a  better  elephant 
than  thrtt  1"     \>  hen  Imlac  in  "  Kasse- 
las,"  under  the  excitement  of  enthu- 
siasm, describes  a  great  poet,  we  may, 
without  much  exaggeration,  apply  his 
descrijjtion  to  an  accomplished  actor. 
The  ingredients  requisite  to  constitute 
cither  are    nearlv   the  same.     Before 
the  man  of  learning  had  enumerated 
half  of  them,  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia 
exclaimed,  impatiently,  **Knough! — 
thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human 
being  can  ever  be  a  poet."     **  To  be  a 
poet,"  said  imlac,  "is,  indeed,  very 
difficult."      "So   difficult,"   returned 
the  rrince,  **  that   I  will  at  present 
hear  no  more  of  his  labours.   Proceed 
with  thy  narration." 

Bannister  retired,  in  1815,  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  gout,  which  forced  him  to 
relincpiish  his  pubhc  duties  long  before 
his  jiowers  were  otherwise  impaired, 
lie  lived  manv  years  in  elegant  retire- 
ment, the  delight  of  a  large  circle,  and 


one  of  the  most  convivial  hosts  that 
ever  dispensed  hospitality.  "When  he 
had  passed  his  seventieth  year,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  addressed  to  **  The 
Young  Veteran,"  by  an  old  friend  :— 

"  With  iCTenty  year*  upon  hit  back, 
StiU  U  my  honovt  friend.  •  Young  Jack  i* 
Nor  BpiritB  checli'd,  nor  fancy  tlftck, 

But  fresh  01  any  daivy. 
Though  time  haa  knock'd  hit  tturap*  ftbotti. 
He  cannot  l>owl  hi*  temper  out^ 
And  all  the  Bannister  \t  »tout. 

Although  the  ttepi  be  crosy.** 

Here  are  two  fair  ladies,  Miss 
Farren  and  Miss  Bolton.  These,  with 
Miss  Brunton  (whose  portrait  we  do 
not  find  here),  ibnn  three  theatrical 
graces,  who,  by  their  beauty  and  ac- 
conjplishnjents,  won  the  coronets  thej 
afterwards  so  long  adorned  by  their 
virtues.  Tlit»y  married,  respectively, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lonl  Thurlow,  and 
the  Earl  of  Craven.  Miss  Bolton  was 
not  the  first  "  Polly  "  who  captivated 
the  heart  of  a  noble  lord.  The  ori- 
ginal performer  of  that  character 
Lavinia  Fenton,  became  no  less  a  per 
son  than  Duchess  of  Bolton,  a  title 
which  has  since  disappeared  from  the 
j)eerage.  Here  is  another  very  lovely 
**  Polly,*'  Mrs.  Crouch,  whose  por- 
traits convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  her 
beauty.  And  here  is  yet  a  fourth, 
Miss  Stephens,  equal  to  any  of  her 
predecessors,  and  also  the  wearer  of  a 
Countess's  coronet. 

Sweet  is  the  remembrance  of  those 
days  when  we  first  heard  her  warble 
"her  native  wood  notes  wild,"  at  Co- 
vent-garden,  before  the  invasion  of 
foreign  cadenzas  and  interminable 
flourishes,  which  have  since  completely 
superseded  the  charms  of  simple  me- 
lody. Her  voice  still  vibrates  in  our 
ears,  clear  and  ringing  as  the  early 
carol  of  the  lark,  rich  and  spontaneouf 
as  tfie  strings  of  pciirls  and  diamonds, 
flowing  from  the  lips  of  the  dami^l  in 
the  fable,  when  rewarded  for  her  good- 
nature by  the  benevolent  fairy. 

'i'hose  who  have  never  seen  Mrs, 
Jordan  will  obtain  but  a  very  inade- 
quate impression  of  what  she  was,  from 
these  two  portraits  by  De  Wilde.  Her 
face  had  small  pretensions  to  beauty, 
and  was  more  expressive  than  hand- 
8on:e;  but  her  figure,  in  early  life, 
wus  faultless,  and  her  voice  most  ex. 
quisitely  modulated.  She  was  equally 
slcilled  in  the  delineation  of  pathtM  or 
humour.  Her  fine  ladies  and  elegant 
heroines  of  comedy  lacked  thegrace  and 
chastened  manner  of  Abiogton  and 
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Fairen.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  for  her  reputation  if  she  had 
never  attempted  them ;  but  in  hoydens 
and  romps,  in  scheming  chambermaids^ 
and  characters  of  broad  exuberaht  hn« 
mour,  not  Clive  or  Woffington,  in 
their  best  days,  could  claim  the  supe- 
riority. Her  laugh  was  irresistible, 
and  carried  all  before  it.  We  have 
Bometimes  thought  we  heard  it  revived 
in  Mrs.  Nesbitt.  Her  manner  was 
perfectly  original,  and  her  articulation 
so  distinct,  that  not  a  sentence  she 
uttered  was  ever  lost,  but  the  most 
insignificant  passage  acquired  impor- 
tance,  and  stole  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  from  her  exquisite  deli- 
very. Her  attitudes  and  actions  were 
so  expressive  of  the  passion  she  deli- 
neated, that  even  had  she  not  spoken, 
her  story  would  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  audience.  We  have 
no  wish  to  touch  on  the  sorrows  and 
mysteries  of  her  private  history,  and 
its  melancholy  close ;  yet  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  a  being  so  gifted,  who  had 
so  often  gladdened  the  hearts  of  ad- 
miring thousands,  should  die  in  poverty, 
in  obscurity,  and  extreme  mental  mi- 
sery,  in  a  foreign  land,  having  only 
reached  the  age  of  fifty ;  and  that  the 
humble  stone  which  covers  her  remains 
at  St.  Cloud,  should  be  scarcely  re- 
cognisable when  looked  for  by  a  sym- 
pathising  tourist.  Hazlitt  who,  when 
not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice 
or  affectation,  could  indite  a  good  cri- 
tical analysis,  thus  concisely  sums  up 
her  theatrical  attractions — ''  Her  face, 
her  tones,  her  manner,  were  irresisti- 
ble ;  her  smile  had  the  effect  of  sun- 
shine,  and  her  laugh  did  one  good  to 
hear  it.  Her  voice  was  eloquence  itself; 
it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  was  always  at 
her  mouth  —  she  was  all  gaiety,  open- 
ness, and  good  nature.  She  rioted  in 
her  fine  animal  spirits,  and  gave  more 
pleasure  than  any  other  actress,  because 
she  had  the  greatest  spirit  of  enjoy- 
/nent  in  herself." 

This  fine  painting  is  Mrs.  Hartley, 
by  Angelica  Kauflinann,  the  only 
specimen  in  the  collection  by  that 
celebrated  artist.  Mrs.  Hartley  was, 
as  here  represented,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  a  fine  tragic  actress  in 
parts  not  beyond  her  powers.  She 
filled  a  sort  of  intermediate  space  be- 
twei^n  Mrs.  Yates  and  Mrs.  Siddons, 
left  the  stage  in  1780,  being  then  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  She  survived 
until  1824,  and  was  seventy. three  when 


she  died.  Her  forte  was  tenderness, 
not  rage;  her  personal  appearance 
particularly  well  qualified  her  for  such 
parts  as  Juliet,  Statira,  Kosamond, 
Andromache,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
Mary  of  Scotland,  in  the  AlhionQueen$, 
Here  is  a  great  comic  actor,  William 
Thomas  Lewis,  painted  by  a  great 
artist,  Sir  M.  A.  Shee.  You  will  see 
him  again  in  another  room,  as  Mercu- 
tio  (a  character  in  which  he  was  held 
in  high  repute),  by  De  Wilde,  the  last 
portrait  ever  taken  of  him.  His  son, 
the  late  Thomas  Lewis,  n^any  years 
lessee  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre,  be- 
queathed, in  an  evil  moment,  a  cele- 
brated full-length  portrait  of  his  father, 
as  the  Marquis,  in  the  Midnight  Hour, 
and  an  admirable  likeness,  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Who  has  ever  seen  it 
there  ?  And  in  what  dark  lumber-room 
or  damp  cellar  is  it  allowed  to  rot?  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  to  have  left 
it  to  the  Garriek  Club,  where  it  would 
have  beeu  hung  in  light  and  warmth, 
equally  safe  from  the  rats  and  the 
remorseless  restorer.  Lewis  had  a 
natural  animation,  an  overflowing  ex- 
uberance of  spirits,  which  never  tired, 
and  of  which  modem  audiences  and 
actors  have  not  the  most  remote  con- 
ception. Were  ho  to  be  suddenly 
produced  now,  he  wouhl  be  thought 
outrageously  extravagant,  and  set 
down  as  a  lunatic  escaped  from  Bed- 
lam. Wo  have  heard  recent  light 
comedians  take  more  time  with  a  sen- 
tence than  he  usually  allowed  to  a 
scene.  The  first  sound  of  his  voice 
behind  the  scenes  was  the  signal  for 
mirth  and  increased  pulsation,  which 
flagged  not  until  the  curtain  fell.  He 
was  never  ^uiet  for  a  moment.  His 
speed  anticipated  the  express  trains 
and  the  electric  telegraph.  He  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  a  mo- 
ment— always  doing  something ;  and 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  not  un frequently  "  o'erstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature,"  yet  there  was  a 
grace  and  charm  in  his  extravagance 
which  belonged  to  himself  alone  ;  and 
long  before  the  audience  had  time  to 
think  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong, 
or  whether  they  ought  to  laugh  or 
appear  shocked,  he  was  off*  to  some- 
thing else,  which  carried  them  along 
with  him,  and  drowned  criticism  in  a 
tempestuous  whirlwind  of  applause. 
"  Push  on  I  keep  moving  I'*  was  his 
perpetual  shibboleth  ;  and  to  be  tame 
or  prosy  when  by  his  side  on  the  stage 
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was  utterly  impossible.  Lewis  filled, 
for  iibove  twenty  years,  the  arduous 
office  of  stage-manager  at  Covent- 
garden,  during  the  bright  period  which 
eulogists,  who  we  presume  understand 
what  they  mean,  delight  to  designate 
"the  proud  and  palmy  days  of  the 
British  drama;"  and  no  man  ever 
discharged  a  difficult  and  complicated 
duty  with  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
his  business  and  a  more  conciliating 
manner.  He  was  well  versed  in  every 
minute  point  connected  with  the  me- 
chanism of  the  dramatic  art,  and  the 
means  of  producing  the  most  certain 
cffiicts.  One  of  his  favourite  axioms 
was,  that  no  change  of  dress,  however 
imi)ortant  or  elegant,  no  excellence  in 
acting,  could  restore  the  ^ood  temper 
of  the  audience,  or  keep  alive  their  ex- 
citement, if  either  was  interrupted  by 
a  long  wait  between  the  acts.  Perhaps 
he  learned  this  during  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  our  old  friends  of  the 
Dublin  gallery,  who  were  wont  of  yore 
to  cry  "up  with  the  rag,"  even  before 
the  act-drop,  so  classically  desig- 
nated, had  time  to  reach  the  ground. 
Reader,  you  probably  remember  and 
have  often  seen  the  late  Richard  Jones. 
He  was  a  lively,  agreeable,  gentle- 
manlike, animated  actor,  but  be  assu- 
red that  he  was  not  William  Thomas 
Lewis,  who  has  never  had  a  legi- 
timate successor  or  an  equal  in  his  pe- 
culiar walk, — unless,  perhaps,  we  may, 
with  some  allowance,  be  induced  to 
consider  EUiston  as  entitled  to  the  in- 
heritance. Lewis  retired  in  1809,  and 
died  within  two  years  after,  aged  63. 
Amongst  his  best  characters  may  be 
reckoned  —  Belcour,  Rover,  Ranger, 
Mercutio,  Petruchio,  the  Copper  Cap- 
tain, Llillamour,  Atall,  Marplot, 
Lackland,  Vapid,  Goldfinch,  Tom 
Shuffleton,  and  Jeremy  Diddler. 

Here  are  no  less  than  six  different 
portraits  of  Holman,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Covent-garden  as 
Romeo,  in  1784.  On  this  occasion  an 
address  was  spoken  by  Hull,  in  which 
the  new  candidate  was  introduced  as  a 
Young  Oxonian,  who  had  fled  from  the 
pedantic  fetters  of  logic  and  the  cold 
and  cumbrous  rules  oif  Aristotle — 

*•  To  Shaktpourt*!  gCBtler  muw  utd  sprlghtltcr 
■ccnc." 


Holman  had  a  remarkably  fine  per- 
son (until  he  grew  fat),  and  a  \erj 
handsome  face ;  but  he  injured  his 
growing  fame  by  an  injudicious  imita- 
tion of  John  Kemble,  which  he  adopted 
with  little  judgment,  and  by  too  fre- 
quently suffering  passion  to  evaporate 
in  rant.  Afler  leaving  London,  he 
acted  many  years  in  Dublin,  where  bo 
established  himself  as  a  general  fa- 
vourite, and  became  for  a  time  joint 
manager  with  Mr.  Frederick  Jones. 
From  thence  he  sought  increase  of 
fortune  across  the  Atlantic,  and  re« 
paired  to  the  United  States,  where  ho 
died  in  1817*  aged  53.  Holman  waa 
a  reasonably  good  scholar,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  dramatic  pieces  of  ave- 
rage merit.  He  was  once  announced 
by  Watson,  the  well-known  Chelten- 
ham manager,  as  "  The  best  actor  and 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  world," 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  consequent 
attraction  was  prodigious.  A  selection 
from  provincial  play-bills  would  make 
an  amusing  volume.  We  have  seen 
Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  fur- 
ther recommended  by  the  second  title 
of  •'The  Inexorable  Jew;"  and  Col- 
man's  Iron  Chest  with  the  addendnm 
of,  "Or,  the  Man  in  the  Wrong  Box." 
A  bill  printed  a  great  many  years  aso 
at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  was  neanjr 
as  large  as  their  principal  painted 
scene.  It  was  for  a  benefit,  and  con* 
tained  **  The  doleful  History  of  King 
Lear  and  his  Three  Daujghters,  with 
the  merry  conceits  of  his  Majesty's 
Fool,  and  the  valorous  exploits  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  bastard,  all 
written  by  one  William  Shakspeare,  a 
mighty  great  poet,  who  was  bom  in 
Warwickshire,  and  held  horses  for 
gentlemen  at  the  sign  of  the  'Red 
Bull '  in  St.  John's-street,  where  waa 
just  such  another  play-house  as  this, 
at  which  wo  hope  the  company  of  all 
friends  round  the  welkin— 

**  *  All  yoa  who  with  to  cry  or  laugh 
Uod  better  ipend  jour  money  her*  than  la  the 

Ale-boQW  by  half  i 
And  if  you  with  more  abont  then  thlngi  to  know. 
Come  at  liz  o'clock  to  the  bam,  in  the  Hlfh- street, 

Ludlow, 
Where,  presented  by  <tc«  oet0rs,  tbe  whole  tuMj 

be  teen  i 
So  Vivant  Rtx,  God  tare  the  Kiaf ,  mi  Itaiiettinf 

the  Qucea.'  '* 

J,  w.  c. 
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THE  DISMAL  MUTB-^A  ROHAUNT. 

Tis  tbe  Baron  of  Meux's  funeral  day. 

He  lies  in  the  eastern  tower ; 
His  brow  it  is  dark,  his  limbs  they  are  stark, 

And  he  waits  the  burying  hour. 

The  black  mass  hath  been  slowly  sung. 

And  the  bell  doth  sadly  toll ; 
Each  stroke  I  ween  had  long  span  between— 

O  I  pray  for  the  Baron's  soul. 

The  guests  are  feasting  in  the  hall. 

And  they  drink  to  the  dead  man  gone  ; 

And,  sadder  than  all,  those  to  bear  the  pall 
Drink  mournfully  alone. 

In  the  court  below,  decked  in  weeds  of  woe. 

Warders  there  were  kept  ^ard  ; 
When  the  clock  strikes  ten  shaD  set  forth  the  trwn 

To  Croydon's  grim  churchyard. 

There  was  hail  that  night,  and  storm  and  rain. 

And  dank  was  the  castle  sward — 
The  clock  strikes  ten,  and  the  sable  train 

Sets  forth  to  the  grim  churchyard. 

Through  the  moss-grown  arch  did  the  mourners  march, 

A  doleful  companie. 
And  torches  blazed,  and  the  bier  was  raised, 

A  fearful  thing  to  see. 

And,  two  and  two,  through  the  avenue, 

In  a  long,  thin  line  they  wound ; 
And  the  Priests  they  sung,  and  tbe  censers  swung. 

And  the  hymn  it  did  resound ! 

And  as  they  walked,  before  them  stalked 

With  steps  of  wanton  glee. 
Him  they  called  the  Mute,  of  ill-omened  foot ; 

And  a  fearful  Mute  was  he : 

With  hb  cheeks  so  lean,  and  his  hands  so  thin. 

And  his  eyes  all  sunk  and  bleared. 
And  his  lanky  hair,  besprinkled  spare. 

Like  some  unholy  weird. 

And  his  clothes  so  old  smelt  of  churchyard  mould. 
And  his  skin  it  was  sere  and  wan ; 

And  he  trembled  ever  as  with  cold- 
He  seemed  a  fearful  man. 

O,  shield  us  from  the  dismal  mute^ 

Where'er  we  may  be  lain  ; 
Nor  let  him  draw  near  to  our  funeral  bier. 

Nor  walk  in  our  burial  train. 
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Tbey  passed  them  by  the  slimy  pond, 

VVith  its  weeds  so  rotten  and  foul, 
AVhere  the  man  was  drowned,  and  his  corse  ne'er  foand> 

But  lies  in  a  fathomless  hole ! 

And  they  passed  by  the  yew  of  such  dismal  hue. 

Where  clanked  the  rusty  chain  ; 
And  he  had  been  hung,  who  had  used  his  tongu6> 

To  scorn  of  his  suzerain  1 

And  they  passed  the  retreat  where  the  witches  mMW 

And  raise  their  unearthly  strain  ; 
When  the  infant  in  glee,  on  its  mother's  koe€« 

At  morn  would  be  sought  in  vain. 

And  as  they  came  by  the  road  of  iU.name, 

The  moon  in  a  cloud  hid  her  ray  ; 
Blue  lightnings  gleamed,  and  a  raven  screftined, 

And  the  raven  was  heard  to  say— 

"  Beware  I  beware  1  of  the  dismal  mute  I 
He  Cometh  one  year  in  ten  ; 
And  this  is  the  day  that  he  holds  hb  sway 
O'er  the  mortal  mould  of  men. 

*'  To'peace,  farewell  I  to  peace,  farewell  I 
He  shall  know  unrest  this  night ; 
And  lay  him  not  in  a  holy  spot, 

'Twould  anger  the  dismal  sprite.*' 

Then  ravens  screamed,  blue  lightnings  gleamed. 

And  a  fox  ran  across  the  path  ; 
The  wolf  and  the  bear  then  howled  from  their  lair» 

The  owl  flapped  his  wing  in  wrath. 

Then  they  turned  them  to  the  dismal  mute, 

And,  shuddering,  bade  him  begone ; 
But  he  heeded  not,  nor  stirred  from  the  spot, 

As  though  he  were  turned  to  stone. 

Three  times  he  skipped,  three  times  he  tripped 

Round  the  corpse  of  the  stark  Baron ; 
And  the  sable  pall  from  the  corse  he  stripped^ 

And  the  pall  he  put  it  on  1 

There  the  bier  they  did  lay,  and  fled  them  away« 

And  the  dismal  mute  was  alone ; 
But  he  waved  a  stave  just  plucked  from  a  gnte*- 

A  dead  man's  dried  thigh-bone. 

And  one  there  espied  the  mute  astride 

On  the  corse  of  the  stark  Baron ; 
But  short  was  the  tide  he  dared  to  abide, 

But  sped  him  shrieking  on  I 

For  he  raised  his  stave  just  plucked  from  a  grave ; 

He  rattled  his  teeth  in  mirth  ; 
And  his  head  quivered  bright  in  the  blue  moonlightt 

Like  a  skull  just  dug  from  earth  I 
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Yea,  his  skull  how  it  shone^  and  the  dead  man's  bone. 

How  it  glanced  in  his  skinny  hand  1 
And  the  pall  it  rolled,  in  many  a  fold. 

As  he  shook  his  grisly  wand ! 

And  none  can  tell  what  wo  befel 

That  corse  so  lonely  and  bare ; 
Through  the  live-long  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

It  lay  untended  there. 

At  the  cold  grey  dawn  of  early  mom 

Two  shuddering  figures  came. 
No  prayer  they  said — in  a  lone  spot  was  laid 

The  corse  of  the  knight  in  shame. 

No  priest  was  there  to  breathe  the  deep  prayer. 

And  mourners  there  were  none  ; 
With  shrouded  head  in  the  earth  they  laid 

The  corse  of  the  grim  Baron  I 

0 1  shield  us  from  the  dismal  mute*l 

Where'er  we  may  be  lain ; 
Nor  let  him  draw  near  to  oiur  funeral  bier. 

Nor  walk  in  our  burial  train. 

Fbilobzfuov. 
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There  are  men  who  assume  the  office 
of  historians  of  Nature,  and  who  yet, 
on  being  interrogated  as  to  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  in  the  material 
universe,  would  find  themselves  miser- 
ably at  fault ;  men  whose  whole  range 
of  observation  is  bounded  by  the  walls 
of  their  study,  whose  world  of  organ- 
isation is  comprised  in  a  collection  of 
dried  skins,  of  impaled  insects,  of  shells 
carefully  freed  of  their  rightful  owners, 
of  beings  once  vivid  in  their  movements, 
bright  in  their  hues,  graceful  in  their 
forms,  wonderful  in  their  instincts, 
now  lifeless,  and  faded,  and  distorted, 
crowded  together  in  bottles  of  spirit, 
or  shrivelled  into  parched  and  shapeless 
mummies.  These  men  have  written 
books,  and  have  founded  new  genera, 
and  characterised  new    species,    and 


framed  systems  of  classification,  and 
concocted  laws  in  their  zoological  cata* 
combs,  to  which,  forsooth,  we  are  ex« 
pected  to  yield  all  due  obedience. 

There  are  other  men  who  cannot  pa- 
tiently endure  any  roof  between  them 
and  the  canopy  of  heaven  but  that  of 
the  wild  wood  and  the  blackening 
ocean-cave ;  who  love  the  mist  of  the 
mountain  and  the  depths  of  the  forest; 
men  whose  companions  are  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  earth,  who  know  the 
haunt  of  the  sea  bird,  and  will  scale 
the  eyry  of  the  eaojle ;  who  can  hold 
converse  with  all  God's  creatures,  as 
though  they  were  their  fellow-men, 
and  learn  from  them  many  a  lesson  of 
deep  philosophy,  and  many  a  truth  of 
grand  significance.  These  men  act 
under  no  fabe  colours,  they  have  a 


•  "  A  History  of  British  Birds,  Indigenous  and  Migratory."  By  William  MacgiUivray, 
AM.     6  vuls.f  8vo.     London :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

"  The  Natural  History  of  tlje  Birds  of  Ireland,  Indigenous  and  Migratory ;  containing 
descriptions  of  the  Habits^  Migrations,  Occurrence,  and  Economy  of  the  261  species  contained 
in  the  Fauna."  By  John  J.  Watters,  Ajssodate  of  the  Uuiversity  Zoological  Association. 
Dablin :  James  McGUshan,  Sackville- street.    London :  W.  S.  Oir  and  Co.    18d8. 
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genuine  commission  to  legislate  in  the 
republic  of  science,  and  to  them  we 
freely  offer  our  hearty  allegiance. 

Among  the  class  of  real,  enthu- 
siastic, and  truthful  observers  of  na- 
ture, of  thorough  "field  naturalists," 
was  William  Macgillivray  ;  at  one  time 
blessed  with  robust  health,  endowed 
with  great  physical  endurance  and  with 
untinng  patience,  he  made  the  living 
creatures  around  him  an  object  of  close 
and  unremitting  study.  Though  the 
organised  world  generally  claimed  his 
attention,  yet  buds  were  his  special 
favourites,  and  he  never  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  escape  him  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  in  every  possible 
pomt  of  view,  in  their  varied  forms, 
their  cries,  their  nesting-places,  their 
habits,  their  changes,  from  age,  loca- 
lity, or  season,  and  the  structure  of 
their  internal  organisation  as  discovered 
by  caixiful  and  repeated  dissections. 
The  results  of  an  experience  more  ex- 
tensive perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
ornithologist  of  our  times,  if  we  except 
that  of  his  friend  Andubon,  he  has 
civen  to  us,  in  five  thick  8vo.  volumes,  a 
Bbrary  in  themselves  of  ornithological 
information,  and  which  no  one  desirous 
of  making  the  feathered  tribes  his  study 
can  henceforth  do  without. 

Macgillivray  was  bom  in  Old  Aber- 
deen, and  from  an  early  age  manifested 
an  unconquerable  love  of  Nature. 
After  spending  a  portion  of  his  youth 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  parish 
schoolmaster,  in  a  remote  region  of  the 
Hebiiiles,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place  and  became  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
vei*sitv  of  Aberdeen.  Here  he  com- 
pletcQ  the  general  undergraduate 
course,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.A.  ;  but  though  he  studied  medi- 
cine in  this  university  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  never  sought  for  a  medical 
degree.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  assistant- 
secretary  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  an  oflSce  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  his  time  and 
energies  to  those  pursuits  which  were 
to  become  the  great  business  of  his 
life,  lie  was  subsequently  appointed 
conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edin- 


burgh ;  and  finally,  on  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  Chair  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry in  the  Marischal  College  and  Uni- 
versity  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  in  1841 
elected  by  the  Crown  to  the  vacant 

Erofessorship.  This  appointment  he 
eld  for  about  ten  years,  when  his 
health  began  to  give  way,  the  result 
most  probably  of  the  exposure  and  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  and  the  constant  strug- 
gle with  the  res  angusta  domi  of  which 
his  earlier  life  was  the  scene.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  would  receive  benefit 
from  a  residence  during  the  colder 
season  in  the  south  of  England;  but 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  attempt  to 
retard  the  progress  of  disease,  proved 
fruitless,  and  he  died  at  Aberdeen  in 
September,  1852,  at  the  age  of  56.* 
He  was  simple  and  unobtrusive  in  bis 
manners,  warm  in  his  affections,  con- 
scicntious  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties,  uncompromising  in  his  love  of 
truth,  and  a  thoroughly  honest  man. 

Few  writers  have  left  behind  them 
so  large  an  amount  of  writing  as  Mac- 
gillivray. His  works  consist  of  sepa- 
rate publications,  memoirs  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  scientific  societies, 
and  contributions  to  various  scientific 
journals  of  the  day ;  but  his  great 
work  —  that  on  which  his  fame  will 
chiefly  rest  is,  his  "  History  of  British 
Birds." 

The  "  History  of  British  Birds  "  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  work  altogether  pe- 
culiar —  profusely  rich  in  observations 
of  habits  and  external  form,  it  contains, 
besides,  a  multitude  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  facts  of  the  highest  value. 
The  connexion  between  anatomical 
structure  and  external  form  and  habits 
is  carefully  and  truthfully  treated,  and 
new  views  of  aifinilry  and  classification 
are  thence  deduced.  Though  we  do 
not  agree  with  our  author  in  all  his  de- 
tails of  classification,  we  yet  think  be 
has  done  good  service  in  opening  up 
the  way  to  a  more  natural  classification 
of  birds  than  has  been  yet  accomplished. 
There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  no  class  so  distinctly  defined 
and  so  thoroughly  natural  as  that  of 
birds ;  yet  this  very  definitcness  becomes 
a  source  of  jxjrplexity,  and  when  we 
proceed  to  compare  the  feathered  tribes 
among  themselves,  with  the  view  of 


•  Soc  a  "  Biographical  Accomit  of  the  late  Wm.  Macgillivray."  By  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, Eaq.,  of  Bancliony,  Aberdeen.  Published  in  tlie  **  Kdinborgh  New  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal,'* for  April,  1858. 
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discoYering  characters  on  \?hich  to 
found  subordinate  grouping,  we  are  at 
once  roet  by  innumerable  difficulties. 
When  a  class  is  so  distinctly  defined 
as  that  of  birds,  we  must  expect  unu- 
sual  similarity  among  the  species  com- 
posing  it,  an  absence  of  those  characters 
which  cause  certain  species  to  depart 
from  the  typical  forms  of  the  class,  and 
which,  by  approximating  these  species 
to  those  of  some  other  class,  destroy 
the  distinctness  of  the  boundary  line. 
Now,  this  great  similarity  among  the 
different  species  of  birds,  renders  it  al- 
most impossible  to  find  any  one  charac> 
ter,  or  any  assemblage  of  characters, 
so  strictly  confined  to  any  one  ffroup  of 
the  class,  that  we  can  absolutely  deny 
it  to  every  other.  While  the  difficulty 
is  thus  so  great  as  to  have  rendered 
every  classification  of  birds  hitherto  at- 
tempted more  or  less  imperfect,  we  yet 
believe  that  it  is  not  absolutely  insur- 
mountable ;  and  our  author  appears  to 
us  to  have  indicated  the  ri^bt  direction 
when  he  pointed  out  the  digestive  sys- 
tem as  affording,  when  employed  in 
conjunction  with  external  form,  the 
most  available  characters  in  a  natural 
classification. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  by 
the  employment  of  characters  derived 
from  the  digestive  system  the  whole 
difficulty  is  got  over,  but  we  still  think 
that  the  characters  thus  derived  are 
among  the  best.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  di- 
gestive  system  over  the  habits  and 
general  form  of  the  bird,  is  greater 
than  that  exercised  by  any  other  part 
of  the  structure.  We  believe,  more- 
over, that  of  groups  founded  upon  the 
modifications  of  tnis  system,  we  can 
make  more  important  general  assertions 
than  of  such  as  are  founded  upon  mere 
differences  of  external  form,  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  other  peculiarities  of  organ- 
isation ;  and  this  is,  after  all,  the  true 
test  of  the  value  of  a  classificatory 
group. 

Linnaeus  himself  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  digestive  system 
as  the  basis  of  his  classification,  but 
then  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing the  bill  and  feet  to  be  the  unerring 
index  of  the  whole  digestive  apparatus; 
and  deriving  his  characters  almost  ex- 
clusively  from  these,  many  of  his  jrroups 
are  of  necessity  eminently  artificial ; 
and  even  such  naturality  as  his  classi- 
fication presents,  is  frequently  effect- 
ed by  bringing  together  really  allied 


forms,  in  direct  violation  of  his  own 
rules. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  time 
when  a  thoroughly  natural  classifica- 
tion of  birds  is  possible ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  if  it  IS  ever  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  only  by  him  who,  like  our 
author,  unites  laborious  and  long-con- 
tinued  observation  of  external  form 
and  habits,  with  a  knowledge  of  inter, 
nal  structure.  His  study,  however, 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  birds  of 
any  one  region,  no  matter  how  exten- 
sive, but  must  embrace  the  entire 
class  wherever  found  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  this  latter  point, 
Macgillivray  was  deficient.  He  seems 
to  have  had  too  little  acquaintance 
with  foreign  collections  and  with  the 
birds  of  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  to 
have  ever  constructed  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  and  truly  natural  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  therefore  we  think,  that 
that  contained  in  the  **  History  of 
British  Birds,"  however  well  adapted 
for  the  fauna  of  a  limited  region,  will 
meet  with  but  little  support  fi:om  the 
general  ornithologist.  * 

The  orders  into  which  our  author 
divides  the  class  of  biids  are  named  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  which  ne- 
cessarily arise  out  of  the  peculiarities 
of  organisation  on  which  he  founds  his 
divisions.  Thus,  we  have,  among  others, 
rap  tores,  or  plunderers,  as  vultures  and 
eagles;  excursores,  or  snatcbers,  as 
shrikes ;  rasores,  or  scrapers,  as  phea- 
sants and  grouse ;  vagatores,  or  wan- 
derers, as  crows ;  cantatores,  or  song- 
sters, as  thrushes  or  warblers ;  spolia^ 
tores,  or  robbers,  as  the  jagers.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  criticism  of  the  system — it 
has  its  merits  as  well  as  its  defects ; 
but,  as  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  introduce  our  author  to  the  read- 
er, in  one  of  his  merry  moods,  we  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  crows,  after  giving  some  account 
of  the  order  vagatores,  or  wanderers, 
he  thus  proceeds  :— 

"  Joyous  in  action,  piuing  in  idleness,  ever 
on  the  alert,  even  in  sleep  pursuing,  as  the 
hound  dreams  of  the  chase,  irregularly 
migrator}'',  and  settling  for  a  time  only  to 
narrate  their  adventures,  there  is  a  tribe  of 
naturalists  very  similar  in  character  to  these 
sagacious  and  enterprising  birds.  A  friend 
of  mine,  for  example,  who  writes  to  me  from 
Charleston,  that  he  is  about  setting  out  to 
explore  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and 
the   south-western   limits  of  the  United 
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States,  and  return  to  Edinburgh  by  the  end 
of  autumn,  is  typical  of  this  family.     Hunt- 
ing by  sight,  not  by  scent,  now  sweeping 
along  the  Alleghanies,  anon  searching  the 
mud-flats  of  the  Mi.ssissipi,  feasting  to-day 
on  an  old  gobbler  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River,  to-morrow  picking  up  a  water-hen 
from  among  the  reeds  of  the  St  John^s,  he 
represents,   as  Le  Vaillant  formerly  repre- 
sented, the  dark-winged  raven,  corvus  co- 
rax.     The  carrion  crow,  corvus  corone,  has 
its  analogue  in  some  other  wanderer,  who  is 
fond  of  kicking  alligators' ribs,  and  strangling 
rattle-snakes.      The  hooded    crow,    cor\'U3 
comix,    clamorous  before  rain,  feeding  on 
small  fry,  keeping  a  good  look-out  when 
pilfering,  but,  being  pieid,- easily  recognised, 
represents  another  ;  while  a  fourth  resembles 
the  industrious  rook,  corvus  frugilegus,  that 
gleans  in  the  fields,  on  the  hills,  and  by  the 
shores,  finding  in  common   and    neglected 
objects  much  that  is  not  less  nutritious  than 
savoury.     The  jackdaw,  pert,  and  fond  of 
perching  on  pinnacles,  has  many  represen- 
tatives;  and  the  chattering,  thievish,  and 
handsome  magpie,  is  not  without  admirers 
and  imitators.     Indeed,  it  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  perfect  naturality  of  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  me  at  p.'  17,  that  in  the 
human  species  individuals  and  families  may 
be  found  that  form  a  complete  counterpart 
in  all  essential  respects  to  the  species  and 
orders  of  the  feathered  tribes.     Plunderers, 
robbers,  snatcheis,  scrapers,  watchers,  grop* 
era,   cooers,   and  songsters,  are  characters 
well  known  to  cverj-body.    Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  bo  more  beautiful  than  the  accordance 
thus  presented  between  men  and  birds  ;  but 
as  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  what  all 
enlightened  naturalists  must  at  once  admit, 
I  leave  my  theory  in  their  hands,  confiticnt 
that  they  will  readily  perceive  many  curious 
antilogies,  which  it  would  not  be  compli- 
mentary to  their  sagacity  in  me  to  expUiin." 
—pp.  481,  482. 

From  the  passage  here  quoted,  we 
see  that  Macgillivray  can  indulge  in 
humour  when  he  lilces — in  humour,  too, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  sarcasm  ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he 
has  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for 
all  those  fanciful  and  far-fetched  ana- 
logies with  which  certain  ornithologi- 
cal sfhools  delight  to  amuse  themselves. 
We  shall  presently  meet  him  in  a  more 
serious  mood. 

1'hat  ^lacgillivray  possessed  rare 
qualifications  for  the  historian  of  the 
birds  of  his  native  country,  is  abun- 
duntly  apparent.  Enthusiastic,  intre- 
pid,  patient  of  told,  and  hunger,  and 
fatigue,  and  with  an  unquenchable  love 
of  naturt*,  both  orj^anic  and  inorganic, 
he  would  8j)end  whole  weeks  amid  the 
lavage  scenery  of  the  Grampians,  and 


when  overtaken  by  night  in  those  wild 
solitudes,  would  watch  for  the  dawn, 
with  nothing  beneath  him  but  the  wet 
peat,  and  nothing  above  but  the  cold 
October  sky,  and  a  scanty  covering  of 
moss  or  heather  torn  from  the  moun- 
tain-side.  But  the  reader  will  form 
the  best  idea  of  his  enthusiasm  and  en* 
durance,  when  in  pursuit  of  his  favou* 
rite  science,  from  the  following  account 
of  one  of  his  ornithological  excursions  i 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  bold  challengt 
of  the  Gor-cock  at  early  dawn  on  the  wild 
moor  remote  from  human  habitation,  yrhnt, 
however,  few  orniihologiats  have  ever  listen- 
ed to  it.      I  remember  with  delight  tb« 
cheering  influence  of  its  ay  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing  in  September,  when,  wet  to  the  kneea, 
and  with  a  sprained  ancle,  I  had  passed  tlM 
night  in  a  peat  bog,  in  the  midst  of  Um 
Grampians,  between  the  sources  of  the  Tum- 
mel  and  the  Dee.     Many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  of  opinion,  as  I  still  am,  that  there  is 
little  pleasure  in  passing  through  life  dry- 
shod  and  ever  comfortable,  I  was  returning 
to  Aberdeen   from  a    botanical    excarsioa 
through  the  Hebrides  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land.    At  Blair  Atholl  I  was  directed  to  a 
road  that  leads  over  the  hill,  and  which  I 
was  informed  was  much  shorter  than  tht 
highway.    By  it  I  proceeded  until  I  reached 
Blair  Lodge,  where  I  obtained  some  refresh- 
ment,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  need. 
The  good-woman  very  benevolently  exerted 
herself  to  persuade  me  to  remain  all  night, 
the  hills  being,  as  she  said,  bleak  and  dreary, 
entirely  destitute  of  everything  that  coukt 
afford  pleasure  to  a  traveller,  and  even  with- 
out human  habitation,   the  nearest  houst 
being  fifteen  miles  north.     It  was  now  six 
o'clock,  and  I  was  certain  of  being  benight- 
ed;  but  I  had  promised  to  be  at  the  souret 
of  the  Dee  by  noon  ol  next  day,  and  all  tlit 
dragons  of  darkness  could  not  have  prevented 
me  from  at  least  striving  to  fulfil  my  en- 
gagement    They  had  never  heard  of  the 
spring  ill  question,  nor  even  of  the  rivtr; 
no  Cairngorm  could  be  seen ;  and  a  woman 
just  arrived  from  the  Spey  informed   mt 
that  I  should   be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  through  Badenoch  before  I  could  gtt 
to  it.      I    placed   more   cunlidence  iu   my 
travelliu-  map.     All,  however,  bhook  their 
heads  when  I  disclosed  my  plan,  which  was 
to  proceed  eastwani,  cross  a  stream,  get  to 
the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  mounUins,  and  so 
forth,  until  I  shoiUd  reach  the  first  bum  of 
the  Dee,   where   I  expected  to  meet  my 
friend  Craigie.     It  was  suiiiiet  when  I  gut 
to  the  top  of  the  first  hill,  whence  1  struck 
directly  east,   judging  by  the  place  whera 
Uie  sun  di»ai»|)eMred  behind  the  rugged  and 
desiolato    mounUins.      After    traveling  a 
mile  of  bog^;>'  heath,  I  found  mv»eif  pat 
out  of  my  Gourso  by  a  long  doep  tocky  val- 
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Uiy  or  nvio«,  which  I  was  obliged  to  double ; 
and  before  I  had  accomplished  this,  night 
fell.  I  travelled  on,  however,  about  two 
miles  farther,  and  coming  upon  another  but 
•mailer  valley,  in  which  I  was  apprehensive 
of  breaking  my  neck  if  I  should  venture 
through  it,  I  sat  down  by  a  rock,  weary  and 
covered  with  perspiration.  Rest  is  pleasant, 
«ven  in  such  a  place  as  this ;  and  when  I 
had  experienced  a  little  of  its  sweets,  I  re- 
•olved  to  take  up  my  abode  there  for  the 
night.  So,  thrusting  my  stick  into  the  peat 
between  me  and  the  ravine  below,  I  ex- 
tended myself  on  the  ground,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  reverie,  reviewed  my  life,  gave 
vent  to  the  sorrow  of  my  soul  iu  a  thousand 
Kflections  on  the  folly  of  my  couduct,  and 
ended  with  resolving  to  amend  1  Around 
nse  were  the  black  masses  of  the  granite 
hills  rising  to  heaven  like  the  giant  barriere 
of  an  enchanted  land ;  above,  the  cloudless 
iky,  spangled  with  stars;  beneath,  a  cold 
bed  of  wet  turf;  within,  a  human  spirit  tor- 
tured with  wild  imaginings  and  the  pangs 
of  a  sprained  foot.  '  In  such  a  place,  at 
such  a  time,'  and  in  such  a  mood,  what  are 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  the  pomp  of  power, 
the  pride  of  renown,  and  even  the  pleasures 
•of  bird-nesting !  Having,  in  a  short  time, 
become  keenly  sensible  that  a  great  portion 
of  vital  heat  had  oozed  out  of  me,  I  looked 
out  for  a  wanner  situation :  but,  alas,  with 
little  success;  for,  although  I  pulled  some 
stunted  heath  and  white  moss,  with  which 
1  covered  my  feet,  and  laid  me  down  by 
another  crag  that  afforded  more  shelter,  I 
could  not  sleep.  After  a  while,  having  ex- 
perienced a  fit  of  shivering,  I  got  up  to 
gather  more  heath,  with  which  1  formed  a 
sort  of  bed,  and  lay  down  again.  But  even 
heath  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  so  that  for  a  covering  I  was 
obliged  to  bury  myself  in  moM  and  turf, 
with  the  soil  adhering.  At  long,  long 
length,  the  sky  began  to  brighten  in  what  I 
iopposed  to  be  the  north-east,  and  I  was 
anxiously  looking  for  the  approach  of  mom, 
when,  gradually,  the  pale  unwelcome  moon 
rose  over  a  distant  hill.  It  was  piercing 
Cold,  and  I  perceived  that  a  strolling  natu- 
ralist, however  fervid  his  temperament, 
eould  hardly,  if  scantily  clad,  feel  comfort- 
able even  among  moss,  in  a  bog  of  the 
Grampians.  What  a  blessing  a  jug  of  hot 
water  would  have  been  to  such  a  stomach 
at  mine,  aching  with  emptiness,  and  nothing, 
not  even  tripe-de<roche,  to  be  got  to  thrust 
into  it.  However,  morning  actually  came 
at  last,  and  I  started  up  to  renew  my  journey. 
It  was  now  that  I  got  a  view  of  my  lodging, 
which  was  an  amphitheatre  formed  of  bare 
craggy  hills,  covered  with  fragments  of 
ttoiiti  and  white  moss,  and  separated  by 
patches  of  peat  bog.  Not  a  house  was  to 
b«  seen,  nor  a  sheep,  nor  even  a  tree,  nor  so 
much  as  a  blade  of  green  grass.  Not  « 
vastige  of  life  can  be  found  here,  thought  I ; 
bat  I  Wis  reproved  by  a  cry  that  atartlid 


me.  The  scarlet  crest  and  bright  eye  of  a 
moorcock  were  suddenly  protruded  from  a 
tuft  of  heather,  and  I  heard  with  delight 
the  well-known  kok^  koky  of  the  *  blessed 
bird,'  as  the  Highlanders  call  him.  it  was 
a  good  omen  ;  the  night  and  dulness  had 
fled,  and  I  limped  along  as  cheerily  as  I 
could.  My  half-frozen  blood  soon  regained 
its  proper  temperature ;  ere  long  I  reached 
the  base  of  the  rocky  ridge,  and  after  pass* 
ing  some  hills,  traversing  a  long  valley,  and 
ascending  a  mountain  of  considerable  height, 
I  took  out  my  map,  and  looking  eastward 
below  me,  saw,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  a 
rivulet  running  for  several  miles  directly  in 
the  course  marked.  I  was  assured  that 
this  stream,  whether  the  source  or  not,  ran 
into  the  Dee,  as  it  proceeded  eastward ;  and 
therefore  I  directed  my  steps  towards  it. 
But  here  too  a  scene  occurred  which  gava 
me  great  pleasure.  Some  low  croaking 
sounds  came  from  among  the  stones  around 
roe,  and  presently  after  a  splendid  flock  of 
Grey  Ptarmigans,  about  fitlty  in  number, 
rose  into  the  air,  and  whirred  past  me,  on 
their  way  to  the  opposite  eminence.  On 
the  brow  of  the  hill  I  found  two  large  foun- 
tains, the  sources  of  the  stream  below,  of 
each  of  which  I  drank  a  mouthful,  and  pro- 
ceeded. My  friend,  however,  was  not  to  be 
seen  ;  but  it  was  too  early ;  and  so  to  pass 
the  time  I  explored  another  of  the  sources  of 
the  rivulet,  that  rose  farther  op  in  the  glen* 
But  at  length,  the  scene  became  too  dreary 
to  be  endured  :  — desolate  mountains,  oa 
whose  rugged  sides  lay  patches  of  snow  that 
the  summer's  sun  had  failed  to  melt ;  wild 
glens,  scantily  covered  with  coarse  grass, 
heath,  and  lichens ;  dark  brown  streams, 
gushing  among  crags  and  blocks,  unen* 
livened  even  by  a  clump  of  stunteil  willows ; 
— and  I  followed  the  rivulet,  judging  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  river,  and  the  river  to 
the  sea.  For  seven  long  miles  I  trudged 
along,  faint  enough,  as  you  may  supposai 
having  obtained  no  refreshment  for  eighteen 
hours,  excepting  two  mouthHils  of  odd 
water ;  so  that  even  the  multitudes  of  grouse 
that  sprung  up  around  me,  ceased  to  give 
much  pleasure,  although  I  had  never  before 
started  so  many,  even  with  a  dog,  in  a  space 
of  equal  extent.  At  one  o*clock,  however, 
I  came  to  a  ho t^  tenanted  by  a  person  named 
Mac  Hardy,  who,  expressing  his  concern  at 
my  ha\ing  been  out  all  night,  treated  mt 
to  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  some  bread  and 
milk.  At  this  place,  Dubrach,  stood  three 
half-blasted  firs,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  farther  down  I  came  upon  a  wood,  the 
first  that  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Blair.  The 
silver  Dee  now  rolled  pleasantly  along  the 
wooded  vulley,  and  in  the  evening  I  reached 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  where,  while  seated 
in  the  iun,  at  a  little  round  table,  reading 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  which,  to  my  grwit 
joy  I  had  found  there,  and  sipping  my  tea, 
I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door.  *  Coma  in,'  said 
I; — it  waa  my  beat  friend,  with  whom  I 
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spent  a  happy  evening,  in  'which,  I  believe, 
little  mention  was  made  of  Ptarmigans,  grey 
or  brown." — pp.  176-9. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  that  the  study  of 
natural  history  is  opposed  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  a^sthetical  element  in 
man,  or  that  the  minute  examination 
of  the  structure  of  the  external  world 
is  inconsistent  with  the  appreciation  of 
its  beauty  and  grandeur  when  viewed 
as  a  whole.  Now,  so  far  from  this 
being  tru»?,  the  ver}'  opposite  will  be 
found  to  be  the  fact ;  and  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  he  who  looks 
upon  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  or 
01  a  painter  rather  than  of  a  naturalist, 
will  find  his  sources  of  pleasure  vastly 
enlarged,  and  a  far  wider  field  thrown 
open  to  his  imagination,  when  he  first 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  with  which  life  has  been 
inseparably  linked,  and  with  those  laws 
which  science  has  revealed  as  operat- 
ing incessantly  through  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic  creation.  We  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  man  on  earth  can  feel 
more  deeply  than  the  real  naturalist 
the  beauty  of  external  nature  —  even 
the  very  habits  of  observation  which 
are  essential  to  him  will  allow  nothing 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful  which  sur- 
rounds him  to  remain  unheeded  ;  and, 
when  once  the  poet  has  become  a  na- 
turalist, the  plover's  nest  upon  the 
solitary  moorland,  or  the  frail  zoophyte 
rooted  to  the  ocean  rock,  will  only  en- 
dow with  a  fresh  source  of  poetic  feel- 
ing the  heathery  mountain  or  the 
storm-beaten  cliff  with  which  the  ob- 
jects of  his  study  are  associated. 

In  proof  of  our  position,  little  more 
is  needed  than  to  point  to  Macgillivray 
.^for  a  deei)er  sense  and  a  warmer  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
material  world,  could  not  be  found  in 
any  roan.  Take  any  one  of  his  nu- 
merous picturesque  descriptions  of 
scenery,  or  the  following  account  of 
the  ring-plover  (charadrius  hiaticula)  : 

*'  Were  I  to  describe  the  manners  of  this 
gentle  creature  under  the  influence  of  the 
deliglitful  emotions  which  the  view  of  it  has 
often  excited  in  me,  1  should  probably  appear 
to  the  grave  admirer  of  nature  an  enthusiast, 
or  an  imitator  of  other  men's  musings.  Well, 
let  him  think  as  he  lists  ;  but  yet  lives  there 
the  man,  calling  himself  an  ornithologist, 
who,  quietly  Ktrolling  along  the  bright  sandy 
baach  just  left  bare  by  the  rcturing  tide,  and 
trooaed  from  his  pleAsing  reveries  by  the 


mellow  whistle  of  the  Ring-Plover,  would 
not  gaze  with  delight  on  the  pleasant  little 
thing  that  speeds  away  before  him  with 
twinkh'ng  feet,  now  stops,  pipes  its  clear 
cry,  runs,  spreads  its  beautiful  wings,  glides 
close  over  the  sand,  and  alights  on  some  not 
distant  tuft  What  are  primaries  and  se- 
condaries, coecnms  and  duodennma,  types 
and  analogies,  squares  or  circles,  to  Mm 
who  thus  watches  the  living  bird  ?  There 
is  the  broad  blue  sea,  on  that  hand  the  green 
pasture,  under  foot  and  around  the  pnre  sand, 
above  the  sunny  sky.  Frown  not  upon  the 
cheerfulness  of  nature;  shout  aloud,  run,  leap, 
make  the  Sand  Lark  thy  playmate.  Why 
niayest  thou  not  be  drunk  with  draughts  of 
pure  etlier?  Are  the  gambols  of  a  meny 
naturalist  less  innocent  than  the  mad  freaks^ 
the  bowlings,  the  ravings  of  sapient  men 
assembled  to  deliberate  about  com- laws,  or 
party  zealots  upholding  their  creed  by  pal- 
pably demonstrating  their  total  want  of 
charity?"— pp.  119,120. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  work  before  us — and  certainly  one 
which  must  render  it  eminently  popu« 
lar  —  is  what  are  called  '*  Lessons  in 
Practical  Ornithology."  These  are  co- 
piously scattered  through  the  volume ; 
each  is  intended  to  describe  an  ornitho- 
logical excursion  taken  bv  our  author 
in  company  with  his  pupils.  The  ys- 
rious  birds  met  with  on  such  occasiont 
are  noted — their  modes  of  flight,  cries, 
haunts,  &c.,  carefully  observed,  and 
facts  connected  with  migration  and 
other  habits  pleasingly  narrated.  There 
is  something  quite  new  in  the  idea  of 
these  "  Lessons  " — they  are  eminently 
instructive,  full  of  picturesque  descrip- 
tion  and  amusing  incident.  The  orni- 
thology of  the  field  is,  indeed,  a  thing 
so  totally  difiercnt  £rom  that  of  the 
closet,  that  we  deem  it  almost  an  abuse 
of  language  to  call  them  both  by  the 
same  name.  The  dried  skin,  no  mat- 
ter how  thoroughly  imbued  with  moth- 
repelling  arsenic,  no  matter  how  skil- 
fully the  taxidermist  has  endowed  it 
with  life-simulating  attitude,  is  still  * 
dried  skin  and  nothing  more.  With 
the  systems  founded  upon  such  mate* 
rials,  our  author  wages  a  perpetual  war. 
He  feels  that  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
as  essential  as  mere  form  in  leading  na 
to  a  knowledge  of  natural  affinity«  and 
he  sees  in  the  psychological  manifesta- 
tions of  animals,  characters  too  signi- 
ficant to  lie  passed  by  unnoticed.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Do  not  these 
wonderful  manifestations  point  to  sonie> 
thing  that  lies  deep  in  the  mighty 
scheme  of  life— -something  which  majr 
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yet  give  us  the  clue  to  the  great  mys- 
tery of  thought  ?  Do  they  not  show 
strange  points  of  union  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  of  God's  organ- 
ised creation  ?  What  is  the  true  im- 
port in  the  universe  of  mind  of  that 
unrivalled  constructiveness,  those  pas- 
sions  and  emotions — joy^  mirthfulness, 
sorrow,  courage,  timidity,  affection, 
deceit  —  which  a  wounded  self-esteem 
alone  prevents  our  designating  as  hu- 
man  ?  Observe  the  stratagems  of  the 
plover  as  she  endeavours  to  distract  the 
mtruder*s  attention  from  her  nest : — 

"The  habits  of  the  Cursorial  birds  are 
little  known;  but  those  of  the  Teiitatorial 
ire  patent  to  the  observation  of  all  who  tra- 
verse our  fields  and  moors,  or  have  occasion 
to  visit  the  sandy  shores  of  the  sea.  The 
Lapwing,  the  Groldcn  Plover,  and  the  com- 
mon Ring-Plover,  fly  up  to  an  intruder, 
keep  hoveruig  over  and  around  him,  or 
alight,  and  manifest  tlie  greatest  anxiety 
and  anger.  The  males  sometimes,  but  ge- 
nerally  the  females,  will  move  crouchingly 
to  some  distance,  and  flutter  on  the  ground, 
as  if  mortally  wounded,  limp  as  if  one  of 
their  legs  were  broken,  or  show  a  fractured 
or  dislocated  wing,  hanging  or  whirling 
about  in  a  most  surprisingly  simulative 
manner.  The  object  of  all  tiiis  pretended 
distress  is  obviously  to  withdraw  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  dogs,  polecats,  weasels,  foxes, 
crows,  or  other  animals  from  their  nests, 
and  attract  it  to  themselves.  If  you  como 
np  to  one  of  these  birds  fluttering  apparently 
in  extreme  agony,  it  will  not  cease  its  display 
of  suffering  until  you  are  very  near  it,  when 
it  will  limp  away  with  drooping  wings, 
keeping  so  little  ahead  that  yon  feel  sure  of 
*e&tching  it;  but  gradually  as  it  removes 
from  the  nest,  it  revives,  and  when  it  has 
drawn  yon  far  enough  to  render  it  diflicult 
for  you  to  find  again  the  spot  whence  you 
were  enticed,  it  will  fly  off  exultingly,  emit- 
ting perhaps  a  merry  note,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  success  of  its  stratagem.  The  unso- 
phisticated bird,  *pure  from  the  hand  of 
nature,'  and  with  morals  oncontaminated, 
actually  practises  deceit.  It  sees  an  enemy 
approaching  its  young ;  it  feels  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and,  knowing  that  it  has  not 
strength  to  drive  off  the  aggressor,  it  c^ys 
to  mislead  and  bewilder  him.  Knowing 
that  the  intruder  has  a  propensity  to  seize 
or  destroy  even  a  poor  little  innocent  bird, 
it  runs  away  a  little,  and  then  shows  a  broken 
leg  and  a  shattered  wing,  as  if  it  said,  *  See, 
how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  catch  me,  when  I 
can  neitlier  run  fast  nor  fly  at  all.*  Then 
it  pretends  to  try  to  rise  on  wing,  and  falls 
over  on  one  side,  but  is  up  again,  aud  limps 
along.  *  Come,  you  may  be  quite  sure  of 
me  if  you  follow.    No  need  of  salt ;  but  if 


you  have  some,  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
put  it  on  my  tail.*  So  the  chace  commences, 
and  soon  ends  in  disappointment  to  the  pur- 
suer, who  cannot  help  laughing  at  himself.** 
—pp.  62,  63. 

In  the  work  under  review  there  is 
one  character  which  cannot  but  im. 
press  the  reader.  We  allude  to  tho 
deep  sense  of  religion  with  which  the 
author  is  imbued,  and  which,  thorough, 
ly  destitute  of  cant,  and  never  in  the 
least  obtrusive,  breathes 'forth  in  his 
pages  a  pure  incense  to  the  Creator, 
the  study  of  whose  glorious  works  was 
the  business  and  the  joy  of  his  life. 
The  devotional  sentiment — that  fairest 
and  most  certain  of  all  the  characters 
by  which  man  stands  out  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentient  creation  — was 
largely  developed  in  MacgilUvray,  and 
the  beautiful  universe  around  him. 
never  appealed  to  it  in  vain. 

"  It  is  delightful,'*  says  he,  "  to  wander 
far  away  from  the  haunts  and  even  the  so- 
litary huts  of  men,  and,  ascending  the  steep 
mountain,  seat  one*s  self  on  tho  ruinous 
cairn  that  crowns  its  summit,  where,  amid 
the  grey  stones,  the  ptarmigan  gleans  its 
Alpme  food.  There,  communing  with  his 
own  heart  in  the  wilderness,  tho  lover  of 
nature  cannot  fail  to  look  up  to  nature's 
God.  I  believe  it  in  fact  impossible  in  such 
a  situation,  on  the  height  of  Ben-na-muic- 
dui  or  Ben  Nevis,  for  example,  not  to  be 
sensible  not  merely  of  the  existence,  but 
also  of  the  presence  of  a  Divinity.  .  .  . 
To  me  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  mountain  has 
always  induced  a  frame  of  mind  similar  to 
that  inspired  by  entering  a  temple ;  and  I 
cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  gross  profana- 
tion, to  enact,  in  the  midst  of  the  sublimities 
of  creation,  a  convivial  scene,  such  as  is 
usually  got  up  by  parties  from  our  large 
towns,  who  seem  to  have  no  higher  aim  in 
climbing  to  the  top  of  Benlomond  or  Benledi, 
than  to  feast  there  upon  cold  chicken  and 
'  mountain  dew,*  and  toss  as  many  stones  as 
they  can  find  over  the  precipices." — Vol.  L 
p.  204. 

"The  History  of  British  Birds  "  was 
commenced  in  1837  ;  the  last  volume 
was  published  just  before  the  author's 
death  in  September,  1852.  In  the  in. 
terval  between  its  commencement  and 
its  completion,  he  had  passed  through 
strongly  contrasting  phases  of  physical 
health.  While  engaged  on  the  early 
volumes,  he  was  still  able  to  endure 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  fatigue.  "The 
naturalist,"  he  tells  us,  in  his  first  vo- 
lume, *'  must  not  confine  his  observa* 
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tion  to  objects  that  can  be  contem. 
plated  under  circumstinccs  conducive 
to  personal  comfnrt,  nor  shut  himself 
up  in  his  study  when  the  wintrj'  winds 
sweep  fiercely  over  the  bla«»ted  lieath." 
And  .Mirnin  : — **  Let  us  s:dlv  forth  into 
the  fields  now  that  the  snow  bus  been 
two  days  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold 
blasts  cf  the  north- cast  wind  howl 
among  the  leafless  twigs.**  But,  alas! 
how  soon  did  the  jnvoiia  buovancv  of 
health  disappear  l>efore  the  prospect  of 
approaching  death  !  "  As  the  wound- 
ed bird,*'  sa)8  he,  in  the  preface  writ- 
ten with  the  fourth  volume,  *'  seeks 
Fonic  quiet  retreat  where,  freetl  from 
the  persecution  of  the  pitiless  <6wlcr, 
it  may  pass  the  time  of  its  anguish  in 
foryietfulness  of  the  outer  worhl ;  so 
have  I,  assailed  by  disease,  betaken 
myself  to  a  sheltered  nook,  where,  un- 
annoyed  by  the  piercinj:  blasts  of  the 
North  Sea,  I  had  l)een  led  to  ho[)e 
that  my  life  mi;;ht  bo  protracted  be- 
yond the  most  dangerous  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  thus  that  I  issue  from 
Devonshire  the  present  volume.**  And 
in  the  ooneluiling  words  of  his  Inst  vo- 
lume, we  have  the  storv  of  his  lalwurs 
thus  mournfully  brought  to  a  close  :— 

"  Commonoed  in  hope,  and  carriwl  on  with 
£pal,  tJum^h  cinlt**!  in  M>irow  and  Mrkn«S!«,  I 
can  l<H)k  upon  my  work  without  much  re- 
gard to  tliu  opinions  which  contcni|M»rary 
writ'TH  Hiav  form  of  it,  assurcil  that  what  is 
iii«oriil  in  it  \\\\\  not  l>c  for«;ottrn,  and  know- 
ing that  nlrrady  it  has  had  a  liencflcial 
eflVct  on  many  tf  tlic  present,  and  will  more 
powci fully  iiinucncc  the  next  f;onerntion  of 
our  lio]ne-oniitho1(»;;i)»ti«.  I  liad  btH'n  le<1  to 
think  tliat  I  lind  occasionally  liccn  Koniewhat 
rude,  or  at  least  Idunt,  in  my  critirir^ms ;  but 
I  do  not  jicrcc-ivc  whemn  I  have  much  erred 
In  that  n-^prct.  and  I  Tel  no  inclination  to 
•p<|^•;;i^e.  I  l:ave  hccn  hunc^t  and  sincere 
in  n»y  cndeaviiurs  t')  promote  the  truth. 
AVitli  diath,  apparently  not  distant,  beforo 
my  eyes,  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I  have 
not  countenanced  error,  throuj^h  fear  of  fa- 
vour. Neither  have  I  in  any  case  modified 
my  (lentiments  so  as  to  endeavour  thereby  to 
conc«'a1  of  fnlliate  my  faults.  Though  I 
mijht  have  act  ompliyhed  mnre,  I  am  thank- 
ful for  having  bci>n  permitted  to  add  very 
eonrt'derahly  to  the  knowledge  previouidy 
obtained  of  a  very  pleaMnt  Mibject.  If  I 
have  not  verj'  fn<|ucntly  indul;;ed  in  refiec- 
tions  on  the  |Miwer,  wisilom,  and  f;o<Nine8s  of 
Gwil,  an  }*njjm"'ted  by  even  my  im|H»rfi'ct  un- 
dcr^tandin:;  of  liis  wond<  rful  work",  it  in  not 
)>ec  111.41'  I  hnvf  ni^t  ever  iKien  sensible  of  the 
relation  hetween  the  Creator  and  his  crea- 
tures, nor  l»f«auM  my  ehirf  enjoyment  whra 


wanderiog  tmoag  the  hilli  and  Till^ji^  ex- 
plorin?  the  fogged  shores  of  the  ocean,  or 
searcliing  the  cultivated  fields,  has  not  been 
in  a  sen>e  of  Hi*  pnrsence.  *To  Him  who 
alone  dueth  great  wonders,*  be  all  glory  and 
praise.     Reader,  farewelL** — p.  677. 

Farewell  to  thee,  too,  thou  gifted 
and  single-hearted  man  ;  wo  feel  our- 
selves  the  better  for  thy  honeat  pages. 

In  Mr.  Watters'a  book  we  hare 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  nataral 
history  literature  of  Ireland.  The  coci 
of  it  is  small,  and  wo  heartily  re- 
commend it  to  every  one  desirous  of 
making  the  birds  of  Ireland  bis  study. 
Few  countries  i)Ossess  for  the  omitholo- 
gist  more  interest  than  Ireland  j  there 
is  scarcely  a  habitat  which  is  not  some- 
where or  another  afforded  by  its  richly- 
varied  physical  structure.  Vast  pre- 
cipices, exposed  to  the  full  brunt  or  the 
Atlantic  wave  and  the  western  storm  t 
smooth  tractb  of  sand,  laid  bare  by  the 
retiring  tide  ;  level  sweeps  of  hciitbcrj 
moor,  extending  like  a  sea  to  the  verj 
horizon;  noble  rivers,  and  estuaries, 
and  lakes ;  rocky  streams,  and  fern- 
clothed  glens,  and  mighty  mountain 
chains — all,  in  short,  that  the  feathered 
hosts  can  love  and  long  for  are  there  | 
and  yet  not  all,  there  is  one  exception 
— Ireland  is  deficient  in  wood,  and  * 
sad  deficiency  it  is.  It  is  true,  there 
are  some  favoured  spots  to  which  this 
assertion  does  not  apply — the  exquisite 
wooding  of  Killarney  and  Glcngarifiei 
and  certain  noble  domains  scattered 
through  the  countr}*,  may  vie  with  some 
of  the  most  richly. wooded  districts  of 
Englaufl ;  but,  ui>on  the  whole,  Ire* 
land,  when  compared  with  the  sister 
island,  is  inisenibly  destitute  of  trees. 
This  we  cannot  but  view  as  a  terrible 
defect.  There  is  in  the  climate  of  Ire- 
land everything  to  promote  the  growth 
of  wood;  and,  with  its  beau ti fully. va. 
ried  and  undulating  surface,  there  it, 
perhaps,  no  country  in  the  worhl  bet- 
ter fitted  to  give  pictorUl  cfiect  to  this 
priq^o  clement  of  the  landscaiie.  The 
paucity  of  woo<l  in  Ireland  shows  itself 
m  a  marked  manner  upon  the  fauna ; 
and  nmny  of  the  deficiencies  both  in 
binls  and  mammals  may  be  plainly 
traced  to  this  source. 

Mr.  Watters  is,  perhaps,  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  owner  of  ft 
most  valuable  and  extensive  collection 
of  Irish  binls,  whose  beaut  ifully.pr«- 
senred  skins  formed  one  of  the  attrae- 
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tire  features  of  the  great  Irish  Exhibi- 
tion of  Industry.  His  book  is  a  sroalU 
unpretending  volume,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  original  observation; 
while  the  care  its  author  has  taken 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
labours  of  others  in  the  same  6e1d, 
has  added  greatly  to  its  value.  Not 
intended  for  the  determination  of  the 
mere  names  of  birds,  its  pages  are  not 
taken  up  with  dry  diaprnoses  and  de- 
scriptions of  plumage,  which  the  reader 
must  seek  from  other  sources,  but, 
under  each  species,  we  have  a  short 
and  pleasantly-written  account  of  its 
habits  and  principal  Irish  haunts,  its 
scientific  and  En^iliiih  names,  and  some 
of  its  more  important  synonymes. 
Many  of  the  facts  recorded  are  in- 
teresting, and  often  quite  new  to  us  ; 
take,  for  instance,  the  following  curious 
trait  in  the  habits  of  the  short-eared 
owl  (plus  brachyotus)  : — 

**  A  bird  at  one  time  in  my  possession, 
which  had  been  slightly  wounded,  employed 
a  curious  place  for  stowing  away  his  pro- 
vender. On  the  occasion  of  a  mouse  being 
flung  to  him,  in  most  cases  it  was  instantly 
caught  by  the  bill,  and  held  there  whilst  he 
was  aware  of  being  watched ;  on  the  head 
being  averted,  the  mouse  disappeared  in  an 
instant  between  the  wing  and  body,  and  his 
orange  irides,  with  the  nictitating  peculiar!' 
ties  of  the  owl,  appeared  almost  as  if  winking 
at  his  own  success.  A  second  mouse  was 
disposed  of  under  the  other  wing,  whilst  a 
third  lay  neglected  before  him  until  he  was 
left  undisturbed  to  dispose  of  his  hidden 
spoil" — p.  25. 

Our  readers  are  probably  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  winter 
months  nothing  but  ideas  of  dreariness 
and  desolation — not  only  of  gardens 
deprived  of  flowers,  but  of  woods  des- 
titute of  song.  If  they  had  wandered 
with  the  author  on  some  cold  day  in 
January,  to  the  haunts  of  the  missel 
thrush — a  bird  more  abundant  in  Ire- 
land than  is  generally  supposed — they 
would  have  arrived  at  a  very  different 
conclusion : —  • 

**  Exceeding  in  size  our  European  song- 
birds, the  song  of  the  missel  thrush  is  very 
beautiful ;  and  although  it  may  not  equal 
the  deep  mellowness  of  the  blackbird,  or  the 
more  varied  notes  of  the  thrush,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  wildest  in  its  character,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  softest  in  its  modulation  of  the 
various  songs  for  which  the  entire  family  is 
remarkable. 

**  Well  known  for  the  habit  of  singing  im- 


mediately preceding  a  storm  or  high  wind, 
it  has  obtained,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  appellation,  *  storm  cock.'  But  even 
beautiful  as  is  the  song  then,  it  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  combined  melody  of  a  flock, 
perhnps  con>isting  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
birds,  all  singing  in  harmonious  unison,  as  if 
murmuring  some  low,  sweet  melody,  which 
comes  more  acceptable  to  us  at  a  season 
when  snow  and  frost  hold  everything  con- 
fined."—p.  31. 

We  fully  sympathise  with  Mr.  Wat- 
ters,  when  he  deplores  the  slight 
development  in  Ireland  of  a  taste  for 
natural  history — a  taste  which,  if  it 
depended  on  the  natural  facilities  for 
its  cultivation  aflbided  by  the  country, 
should  have  become  one  of  the  nationid 
characteristics  of  the  people : — 

"  It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  that,  with 
the  exception  of  an  honoured  few,  the  light 
emanating  from  natural  history  has  not  as 
yet  dawned  in  Ireland.  Many  are  these 
neglected  opportunities,  which  are  found 
amid  the  gray,  mist-clad  summits  of  our 
mountain  ranges,  where  the  silence  is  alone 
broken  by  the  *  kleeking '  of  the  golden 
eagle,  or  the  inspiriting  challenging  of  the 
grouse.  Along  the  towering  pi  eel  pices  of 
the  west, — Europe's  first  barrier  against  the 
fury  of  the  Atlantic ;  tenanted  during  sum- 
mer by  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  whose  confused 
cries  alone  equal  the  frothing  of  the  waves, 
rushing  half-way  up  each  cliff;  localities 
where  the  sea-eagle  sails  past  as  if  in  wonder 
at  our  intrusion,  and  where  the  raven, 
topping  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  stands 
stately  as  if  on  the  mast  of  some  old  Norse 
viking.  But  we  have  yet  fair  plains  inland, 
where  the  skylark  seems  untiring  in  its 
melody  ;  where  far  IkIow,  at  the  brook  side, 
the  heron  wades  watchful  and  silent,  his 
course  marked  with  the  air-bubbles  floating 
downwards  upon  the  stream ;  whilst,  on 
some  moss-grown  cairn,  tiie  cuckoo  sways 
itself,  uttering  the  joyous  call  that,  some  few 
days  before,  had  sounded  gleefully  under  the 
acacias  of  a  more  favoured  land.  Again,  we 
have  great  rivers  rolling  to  the  sea,  whose 
only  argosies  are  the  wild  fowl  congregated 
in  thousands  upon  their  surface.  All  are 
there ! — the  stately  and  snow-white  hooper ; 
the  bernacle  crowded  together  in  a  countless 
multitude ;  the  long  strings  of  the  various 
ducks  calling  clamorously  in  their  flight ; 
whilst,  glancing  through  the  uncertain  haze, 
immense  flocks  of  shore  birds  are  momen- 
tarily seen  ere  they  as  suddenly  disappear. 
Truly  Spenser  said  rightly,  *  It  is  yet  a 
most  beautiful]  and  sweete  countrey  as  any 
under  heaven.'  ^ — Introduction^  p.  xUi. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  8«e  here 
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and  there  symptoms  of  improvement ; 
and  we  perceive  from  the  title-page 
that  Mr.  Walters  is  himself  an  asso- 
ciate  member  of  a  society,  recently 
csta1)lished  among  the  students  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  for  the  express 
encouragement  of  zoological  studies. 
From  such  a  society  we  augur  much 
good  ;  it  cannot  but  excite  and  extend 
a  taste  for  natural  history  pursuits, 
which,  when  once  properly  awakened, 
must  necessarily  load  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  biological  science  in  its  highest 
sense,  to  the  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  which  preside  over  the 
forms,  functions,  and  manifold  rela- 
tions of  organised  es^stencc. 

To  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
author,  the  little  oook  before  us  bears 
abundant  testimony;  and  in  his  pic- 


tares  of  various  ornithological  hanntSy 
we  have  evidence  of  fine  fechng  and 
vivid  painting.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sional  oversignts  occur,  and  inaccunu 
cies  in  the  composition  of  his  pictures, 
which  indicate  a  haste  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  avoided — as,  for  instance,' 
where  he  makes  the  primrose,  ''ves- 
tal lily"  (white  water-lily?)  and  fox- 
glove combine  their  flowers  to  adorn 
the  abode  of  the  kingfisher. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  brought 
out,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It 
is  of  a  size  exactly  suited  to  the  pocket; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  many  a  lover  of 
nature,  in  his  rambles  bv  field,  or  shore, 
or  mountain,  will  thank  the  publisher 
for  having  presented  him  with  so 
pleasant  a  book  in  so  companionable  & 
form. 
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roads  should  make  farther  operations 
practicable. 

"  Wo  soon  reached  the  town  of  Widdin," 
says  our  author,  as  ho  sailed  down  the 
Danube,  'Hho  capital  of  Upper  Buli^aria  on 
the  right  bank,  and  the  straggling  Tillage  of 
Kulafat  on  the  left.  The  minarets  and  cy- 
press trees  of  the  former  offered  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  bare  and  wretched  appeur- 

once  of  the  latter The 

fortiticatiuns  of  Widdin  were  low  and  weak 
in  n»any  points ;  the  parapets,  being  of  wat' 
ties  tilled  with  earth,  the  lime  between  the 
atones  of  the  ramparts  being  worn  away, 
and  their  sIojmj  too  gn*at ;  they  might  easily 
be  escaladed  from  the  river,  if  they  were  at- 
tacked by  surprise." — Frontier  Landa^  p. 
198. 

Tho  author  had  afterwards  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  defences  of 
Widdin,  of  which  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  Tho  fortifications  were  built  by  Sultan 
Ahmed  about  thne  centuriis  ago,  and  I 
should  think  ttieir  defences  would  not  prove 
efficient  in  modem  warfare,  as  tho  ramparts 
were  low,  the  curtains  so  long  that  they  were 
out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  bastions  appa- 
rently  weak  ;  tho  great  breadth  of  the  ditch, 
however,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  water 
from  the  Danube  by  which  the  walls  were  com- 
pletely surrounded,  would  give  them  a  degree 
of  strength  in  any  assault  not  directed  by 
skilful  engineers — and  the  impossibility  of 
mining,  which  is  the  great  rcbource  of  sieges 
in  the  Kast,  would  render  the  place  defensible 
hi  an  insurn^ction  of  the  natives,  though  it 
could  not  stand  a  day  before  the  attack  of  a 
regular  army  with  hca^-y  artillery,  and  a 
good  corps  of  sappers." — p.  235. 

On  passing  from  Widdin  to  Kalafat, 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  lunger  than 
was  a^rrceablc  to  him,  having  been  im- 
Diodiateiy  consigned  to  the  lazaretto, 
whei*c  he  was  imprisoned  for  four  days. 
His  account  of  this  enforced  visit  is 
interesting;,  as  it  gives  a  practical  il- 
histnition  of  the  unscrupulous  means 
resorted  to  by  the  Russians  to  pave 
the  way  to  the  occupation  of  the  rrin- 
cipalities  : — 

"  At  Kalafat,  I  was  received  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  quarantine  establishment  (a 
Kuasian  functionary,  be  it  remarked),  and 
consigned  to  a  room  in  the  lazaretto  for  four 
days,  but  we  eou!d  not  even  enter  this 
little  prison  without  undergoing  the  barba- 


rous process  of  the  fpoglio,  which  cooBists  ia 
leaving  ttie  suspected  wardrobe  in  the  hands 
of  the  gaolers  to  be  aired,  while  other  more 
innocent  clothing  is  provided  by  them.    .    • 

**  In  conversing  with  the  director,  I  re- 
marked, that  I  supposed  he  had  not  oftea 
much  to  do.  *  On  the  contrary,'  he  replied, 
'although  we  have  not  many  passengers, 
the  trouble  of  examining  minutely  into  the 
circumstances  of  them,  and  of  rtadmg  all 
the  letters  t/iat  crou  the  Danube^  m  order 
to  tend  a  detailed  report  to  Bueharut^  keeps 
me  constantly  occupied  I* 

**  This  was  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
with  a  vengeance,  for  the  Russian  quarsntine 
system  on  the  Danube  has  no  otlier  object 
than  that  which  the  simple-minded  official 
at  Kalafat  confessed  to  be  his  chief  occupa- 
tion. Tliis  fact  suffices  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  unwarrantable  manner 
in  which  power  is  here  assumed  by  Bnssia. 
A  sanitary  cordon  was  established  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and,  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  Kussia  acqmred  the  right  of 
co-operation  to  a  certain  extent  in  its  organ- 
isation, but  that  right  is  now  exercised  in  a 
manner  which  withdraws  it  from  all  con- 
trol of  the  local  guvemment,  and  converts 
it  into  a  series  of  police  offices,  with  prisons 
attached  to  them  for  the  greater  facilitation 
of  their  operations ;  which  operations,  though 
admirably  conducted  as  a  system  of  political . 
espionage  and  surveillance,  are  in  some  re- 
spects totally  at  variance  with  the  general!/ 
received  principles  of  qnarantine  establish- 
ments. Thus  i)er8ons  arriving  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  or  by 
the  Ulack  Sea,  from  the  south,  are  detained 
for  four  days  in  close  confhiement,  nominally 
to  perform  a  quarantine  which  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  which  has  been  abolished 
even  by  Austria,  but  virtually  for  the  por- 
poise of  undergoing  the  most  seardiing  scm- 
tiny ;  all  the  papers  they  may  have  about 
them  are  examined  under  the  pretext  of  Ai* 
migation,  notwithstanding  that  these  papers 
perform  quarantine  with  their  owners,  and 
every  letter  that  enters  the  Priiidpalitiet 
through  their  ports  is  opened  and  read  by 
the  directors  of  the  lazarettos,  in  order  that 
their  contents,  when  important,  may  be 
transmitted,  not  to  the  native  official  autho- 
rities, nor  to  the  Walladilan  or  MoldaTlan 
Princes,  nor  to  the  Commissioner  oi  the  So- 
vereign, but  to  the  Kussisn  agents.  This  it 
tolerated,  although  it  is  not  ssncticmcd  bj 
sny  legal  claim  to  such  undue  interference 
and  control ;  and  the  Princes  seem  to  con- 
sider themselves  obliged  to  connive  at  it  as 
well  as  at  many  other  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  Kussia,  who  takes  this  novel  view  of 
the  legitimate  mode  of  gaunmtccing  tret- 
ties.-— p.  271,  &c. 


*  lloth  Wiildin  and  Kalnfnt  have  lately  been  strongly  fortified  liy  the  Turks ;  and  since 
the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  an  iin].urtant  virti«r}'  has  been  gained  by  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kalafat,  in  which  the  gur.s  of  that  fort  did  great  ezccutioik 
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The  following  extract  gives  an  ac« 
count  of  two  fortified  places  on  dif- 
ferent  sides  of  the  Danube,  the  names 
of  which  will  probably,  ere  long,  be 
oflen  brought  before  the  public.  The 
author's  prhnx  of  the  war,  which  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest, 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest  at  this 
moment,  as  toe  conduct  of  Russia,  in 
commencing  and  continuing  that  war^ 
b  precisely  analogous  to  her  conduct 
In  the  late  unprmcipled  aggression. 
Then,  as  noWy  the  hypocritical  pretext 
of  the  Czar  was,  that  the  '*  Greek 
Church  was  in  danger."  Then,  as 
novo,  without  a  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
he  flew  to  arms  to  protect  their  rights, 
aa  he  alleged,  but  solely  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.  Never,  surely,  was 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  quarrelling  with 
the  lamb  for  muddying  the  stream  at 
which  she  was  drinking  below  him,  so 
veil  exemplified.  The  Czar  has  proved, 
that  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  and 
in  contempt  of  truth,  justice,  and  mo- 
rality, he  can  make  anything  or  every- 
thing a  pretence  for  seizing  by  force 
the  objects  which  he  covets ;  and  the 
plea  of  a  **  Protectorate  "  has  long  been 
a  stalking-horse  in  his  family,  when- 
ever they  meditated  an  atrocious  at- 
tempt on  the  liberty  of  a  weaker  neigh- 
bour:— 

"  At  last  we  reached  the  towns  of  Rust- 
shak  and  Gitirgevo,  facing  each  other,  and 
both  important  in  the  history  of  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces ;  often  besieged  and  destroy- 
ed, but  still  existing,  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  any  future  war  that  may  take  place 
between  Turkey  and  her  great  northern 
rival. 

*'  Rastshnk  is  a  town  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  surrounded  by  strong  military 
works;  but  the  fortifications  of  Ginrgevo 
were  dismantled  by  the  Russians,  as  wdl  as 
all  the  other  forts  of  the  left  bank,  when 
they  last  evacuated  the  principalities,  and, 
as  they  there  stipulated  by  treaty  that  they 
should  not  be  repaired,  we  found  them  in 
a  state  of  complete  ruin. 

'*  The  historical  importance  of  these  two 
towns  commenced  shortly  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Siston,  which  had  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  Austria  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Sultanas  enemies,  but  which  by  no 
means  impeded  the  aggression  of  Russia. 
The  latter  power  first  succeeded  in  wresting 
Georgia  from  his  grasp,  and  then  attempted 
to  obtain  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia. 

"The  Czar  commenced  by  giving  the 
widest  possible  interpretation  to  the  relative 
dause  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardjik,  which 
classed  him  as  a  guarantee  for  the  religious 


rights  of  the  Sultanas  Christian  subjects  in 
these  provinces ;  and  he  usurped  the  func- 
tions of  an  active  protector,  regardless  of  the 
logical  distinction  between  these  two  quali- 
ties, and  dispensing  with  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  his  intervention  —  namely,  a  pal- 
pable invasion  of  those  rights,  and  a  public 
appeal  to  him  as  a  guarantee.  This  condnct 
became  at  last  so  violent,  that  the  Ottoman 
Porte  retaliated  by  closing  the  Bospliorus 
against  the  Russian  ships ;  and  an  army  im- 
mediately advanced,  under  General  Michel- 
son,  to  demand  satisfaction.  Yassi,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia,  was  taken;  and  Bu- 
charest, the  capital  of  Wallachia,  was  threat- 
ened. The  Turkish  army,  commanded  by 
Mustapha  Bairactar,  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  Russians,  and  was  beaten. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Bucharest,  lured  by 
the  fair  promises  of  tlie  invaders,  revolted 
against  the  Turks,  and  joining  the  advanced 
guard  of  Michelson's  army,  drove  them  out 
of  the  town. 

"  The  Sultan  assembled  another  force  at 
Hadrianople,  and  attempted  to  regain  his  lost 
territory ;  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  for 
the  military  vigour  of  his  empire  had  been 
undermined  by  the  insubordination  of  the 
Janissaries,  who,  after  founding  the  Ottoman 
power  by  their  valour  and  discipline,  were 
on  the  verge  of  overthrowing  it  by  theur  tur- 
bulence and  corruption. 

"  The  Russians  then  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  endeavoured  to  storm  Rustshuk  and 
Shumla;  but  these  two  places  were  well 
defended,  and  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss  on  both  occasions,  but 
principally  at  Rustshuk,  where  they  lost 
6,000  men. 

"  The  Turks  were  enticed  firom  their  for- 
tresses, and  fought  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  behind  the  Balkans,  leav- 
ing the  whole  of  Eastern  Bulgaria  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

"  But  Sultan  Mahomed  II.  was  endowed 
with  a  character  of  too  vigorous  a  stamp  to 
admit  of  his  giving  up  any  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory without  another  struggle ;  and  he  le- 
vied a  powerful  army  under  the  command 
of  his  best  general  Kavanosoglu  Ahmed 
Aga,  which  he  sent  to  attack  the  well-known 
Kutusoff  at  Rustshuk.  lie  succeeded ;  the 
Russians  were  driven  across  the  river  to 
Ginrgevo,  whither  they  carried  also  the  in* 
habitants  of  Rustshuk,  and  they  set  fire  to 
that  town  m  evacuating  it.  The  Turks  ex- 
tinguished the  flames,  however,  and  pur- 
sued the  Russians  into  Wallachia.  Kutu- 
soff out-manoeuvred  them  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, to  attack  their  camp ;  and  seeing  his 
communications  intercepted,  Ahmed  Aga  was 
forced  to  offer  terms,  which  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted, on  account  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Rassia,  which  required  that  the  army  en- 
gaged with  the  Turks  should  return,  fur  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Tiie  treaty  of  Bu- 
charest was  then  concluded,  and  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Greek  Murusi,  who  was  in  the 
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Turkish  ten-ice,  and  lecpetly  In  the  pay  of 
EuiUsin,  deprived  tlie  Sultan  of  the  whole  of 
Bessjirnbin,  for  wliich  con<lint  in  tliat  nrpo- 
tiation  the  traitor  was  bthcadod.  Kus-t- 
Bhuk  is  one  of  the  fortresses  &tren(;thi'ning 
the  outer  line  of  defence  of  Turkey  against 
Bussia  —  Widdin  and  Nico{)oli  being  the 
two  others  toward  the  we^t,  and  Sikstra  to- 
ward the  east." — p.  205. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  this  contest 
an  opinion  was  entertained  by  many 
politicians  in  this  country,  that  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  both  in  (h{«ci|dineand 
materiel,  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Russians,  and  would  have  no  ehance 
whatever  with  them  in  the  iiehl,  ex. 
cej)t  by  an  overwhelnjing  superiority 
of  force.  No  one  was  at  greater  pains 
to  inculcate  this  opinion  than  the 
Timeg,  which,  day  after  day,  during 
the  wearisome  negotiations  in  the  sum. 
mer  months,  laboured  to  convince  Its 
I'eaders  of  the  utter  im|)0S2>ibIlity  for 
the  Ottomans  to  resist,  in  the  long 
run,  their  powerful  enemy  ;  and  that 
the  pretended  pro])hecy  that  the  Kus* 
eians  wouhl  one  day  beeouie  masters  of 
Constantinople,  must,  from  the  very 
nature  of  thing's,  be  accomplished.  Ac- 
cording to  thi^  journal,  one  would  have 
supposed,  that  while  the  other  nations 
of  Kurofie  wi-re  advancing  in  the  arts  of 
life,  the  Turks  alone  were  retrograding, 
ur  remaining  stationary ;  and  thatat  the 

E resent  day  they  were  still  the  same 
rave,  but  rude  barbarians,  as  when, 
under  Mahomet  I F.,  they  stormed  and 
took  Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  c«»ntury.  This  attempt 
to  trrite  doxrn  the  Turks  was  so  very 
palpable  that  many  of  the  ])oIitical  op. 
ponentsofthe  TimeR  did  not  scruple 
to  Ohcribe  it  to  Russian  influence.  The 
tone  of  this  jnunnil  has,  it  is  well 
known,  been  greatly  altered  of  late  in 
regard  to  the  Turkish  (question ;  but 
fehould  any  of  its  readers  continue  of 
the  same  opinion  as  it  formerly  mooted, 
we  would  strongly  n'commtnd  to  them 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  fourteenth 
chajder  of  the  •'Frontier  Lands,*' 
which  treats  of  the  respective  compo- 
sition of  the  Turkl.<ih  and  Russian  ar* 
inies.  'i'he  truth  is  as  was  stated  by 
Lonl  Palmer<ton,  In  his  crushing  re. 
ply  to  Mr.  Cobden,  Turkey,  during 
the  luiit  thirty  years,  has  pro;!ressed 
niore  rapidly  than  almost  any  other 
country  in  Kuroi)e.  We  know  that 
inunv  of  her  sons  have  been  si'nt  to 
this  country  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  engi- 
neering.     Most  of  her  leading  ttaU-i- 


mcn  and  generals  haT«  resided  both 
in  London  and  in  Paris,  and  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  European  po- 
litics. Some  pleasing  and  interesting 
examples  of  this  fact  are  given  by  the 
author,  who,  in  various  places,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  personally  intro- 
duced to  the  Pashas,  and  uniform!/ 
represents  them  as  men  of  highly  po- 
lished manners,  keenly  alive  to  the 
true  interests  of  their  own  country^ 
and  perfe<'tl^'  cognizant  of  all  that 
was  passing  m  the  great  world  around 
them.  Rut  the  best  reply  to  the  alle- 
gations of  the  Times  is,  to  point  to 
the  dignified  course  which  the  Porte 
has  pursued  In  the  late  negotiations^ 
and  the  wisflom  which  enabled  it  to 
discern  at  a  glance  the  weak  points 
of  the  unfortunate  Vienna  note,  in  the 
composition  of  which  the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  the  most  ]>racti9(Hl  diplomatists 
had  been  employed.  The  acutencss  of 
the  Turki.^h  statesmen  in  detecting 
these  ])oIitIcal  blunders — their  firmness 
in  n*jecting  such  conditions  as  would 
have  been  surrendering  to  Russia  the 
whole  subject  in  dispute;  above  ally 
the  consummate  prudence  and  mo<lera- 
tlon  which  distinguished  their  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  contrasted  with  the 
mendacious  bluster  of  the  Cxar's  ma- 
nifesto: all  these  will  form  a  me- 
morable chapter  In  the  future  history 
of  this  struggle,  and  vindicate  for  Tur- 
key a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tioi>s  than  has  been  hitherto  assigned 
to  it. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  livelj 
picture  of  Turkish  military  life,  and  a 
better  in.sight  into  the  routine  of  their 
cam])s  than  any  late  publication  wo 
are  acquainted  with  : — 

**Tlic  l>c^t  hospital  I  saw  at  Bucharest 
was  that  of  the  Turki.-h  anny  of  occupation. 
In  cIcanlintsM  and  ventilation  it  surpassed 
anything  of  the  kind  that  has  as  yet  come 
under  my  notic-e ;  and  it  was  so  well  order- 
ed in  every  r(-ii|ic«t,  that  there  are  few  rs- 
giniintal  siirgt oi.a  of  my  acquaintance  In 
ht-r  Majesty's  !H»r\-ire,  who  would  not  derivt 
advantage  from  the  ptudy  of  its  arrange- 
mentfu  1  also  had  an  o[»{iortunity  of  seeing 
the  Turkish  troops  reritrwed. 

*'  There  was  a  reginiviit  of  dragoons,  six 
battaliims  of  infantri*,  and  a  field  battery  of 
six  ^uns.  The  cavalry  was  of  the  lightest 
docription,  hthI  the  liorM^  seemed  to  be  too 
higlily  fill,  and  too  spirited,  to  admit  of  great 
n.'i:ulanty  in  Ihoir  movements ;  but  to  coun- 
trri  aiancc  these  defects,  they  dis|ilaycd  a 
drgrre  of  quick ncfs  of  erulutkm,  wbteh 
would  astonish  our  laiioen  whh  tbeir  fall 
chargen. 
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^  The  infkntiy  ^ras  steady,  and  manoeti- 
rred  well ;  but  the  men  were  most  remark- 
ably young ;  their  average  age  could  hardly 
exceed  twenty-three,  and  their  height  about 
five  feet  eight ;  they  formed  line  three  deep, 
and  were  rather  old-fashioned  in  their  ma- 
nual exercise ;  but  their  file-firing  of  blank 
cartridge  was  excellent,  and  in  general  their 
greatest  merit  seemed  to  be  rapidity  rather 
than  precision. 

"  The  artillery  were  beyond  all  praise.  A 
better  tnaieriel  could  not  exist,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  handle  it  more  perfectly.  I 
went  to  see  the  barracks.  The  men,  as  well 
as  the  horses,  are  too  well  fed ;  their  dinner 
was  as  tempting,  as  the  sort  of  overgrown 
gentleman's  stables,  in  which  I  saw  the  ca- 
valry chargers  and  artillery  horses,  were 
heat  and  airy. 

*'  The  soldiers'  rooms  had  neither  tables 
nor  benches,  and  the  beds  being  arranged 
klong  the  floors,  they  looked  very  different 
from  our  barracks ;  bui  they  wer&  quite  as 
comfortable,  according  to  the  oriental  ideas 
of  comfort. 

**  llie  officers  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
nrbanity,  showed  me  ever}  tiling,  and  took 
tne  into  their  rooms  to  smoke  long  pipes, 
and  drink  thimblefuls  of  coffee.     I  met  se- 
veral of  them  afterwards,  at  the  hospitable 
table  of  the  Turkish  commissioner,  Ahmed 
Vefyd  Effendi.     There  was   Halim  Pasha, 
the  lieutenant-general  commanding — a  little 
man,  full  of  fun,  and  most  affable  with  his 
inferiors,  though  considered  somewhat  severe 
on  matters  of  duty.     Mahmed  Pasha  was 
the  major-general,   rattier  too  stout  to  be 
much  of  a  soldier,  but  good-humoured,  and 
by  no  means  affecting  a  warlike  bearing, 
which  his  military  services  would  not  have 
warranted,  as  those  of   Halim  Paslia  did. 
Then  there  were  Colonel  Ismael  Bey,  a  gal- 
lant soldier,  a  thoroughly  good  ofiicer,  and 
an  excellent  fellow,  who  commands  the  4th 
regiment  of  the  guards ;  and  Colonel  Emin 
Bey,  a  most  amusing  man,  and  an  expe- 
rienced artillery  ofiicer,  but  qualified  by  his 
comrades  as  a  fastidious  disciplinarian,  which 
little  failing,  if  it  be  one,  is  excusable  in  a 
colonel  who  has  his  detachment  in   such 
tiptop  order ;  Muhemid  Bey,  the  tovm-ma- 
jor,  a  most  gentlemanly  young  man,  and 
said  to  be  a  promising  officer;  and  Akif 
Bey,   the  surgeon-major,  a  medical   man, 
who  talked  well   on   professional  subjects, 
both  in  French  and  German,  and  a  great 
faveurite  with  the   garrison.      And   then, 
there  was  my  own  particular  chum,  good  old 
Tusuf  Bey,  the  colonel  who  had  behaved  so 
well  in  Bulgaria  shortly  before  I  went  there, 
lliough  past  sixty  years  of  age,  he  had  the 
health  and  spirits  of  a  boy — a  Georgian  by 
birth,  and  as  black  as  a  mulatto,  but  a  fine- 
looking  man,  and  the  very  picture  of  a  ster- 
ling soldier,  true  to  the  back- bone,  and  bold 
as  a  lion.     He  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
many  a  friendly  party  thus  composed." — 
p.  S4U. 


While  the  author  was  at  Buchares » ' 
the  Russian  troops,  which  then  occupied 
part  of  the  town,  had  frequent  fields 
days,  which  enabled  him  to  judge  of 
their  skill  in  manoeuvring.  In  some 
respects,  he  speaks  favourably  of  their 
appearance,  particularly  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  advanced  in  line ;  but  in 
others,  such  as  skirmishing,  he  thinks 
their  drill  very  defective.  **  Our  rifle 
brigade  would  make  short  work  of  suCh 
skirmishers ;  every  one  of  them  would 
be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  ex-< 
tended." 

In  some  excellent  general  remarks, 
on  the  composition  of  the  Russiati  ar- 
mies, the  incompetency  of  their  com- 
missariat department  is  pointed  otlt 
as  being  the  radical  defect  in  their 
military  system,  which  told  against 
them  with  tremendous  force,  when 
serving  abroad : — 

*'  It  is  not  in  a  two  months'  campaign  in 
Hungary  that  Russia  meets  with  any  real 
difficulties,  for  she  has  men,  and  they  fight ; 
but  when  they  fall  on  the  resources  of  her 
corrupt  and  incompetent  commissariat  de- 
partment, it  is  then  that  her  armies  melt 
away  like  hoarfrost  before  the  rising  sun. 
I,  for  one,  saw  enough  of  the  Russian  troops 
at  Bucharest,  to  explain  most  fully  to  me 
how  the  Emperor  lost  150,000  men,  and 
50,000  horses  in  the  war  of  1828  and  1829 — 
only  a  small  proportion  of  these  having  beea 
killed  in  battle,  or  having  died  of  thelf 
wounds.** — p.  845. 

Farther  on,  the  reason  why  Russiflf 
with  all  her  resources,  has  never  been 
able  to  organise  a  commissariat  de- 
partment, 18  explained  in  a  few  but  sig- 
nificant words : — 

"  Every  colonel  speeulatet  on  the  food  and 
clothing  of  his  regiment,  so  much  so,  that 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
is  regarded  as  a  positive  misfortune ;  and 
every  surgeon  makes  handsome  prqfits  on  the 
supply  of  medicines  for  his  corps.  Hunger, 
cold,  and  sickness  thus  become  the  allies  bf 
any  power  at  war  with  Russia ;  for  no  army 
in  the  world  sufi^  so  much  hardship  as  the 
poor,  emaciated  creatures  who  fight  for  tht 
Czar  abroad.  I  had  ample  proof  of  the  fkct 
at  Bucharest,  where  I  saw  two  Russian  bri- 
gades that  had  served  in  the  Hungarian 
campaign."* — p.  349. 

The  policy  of  Russia,  in  regard  to 
those  nations  which  have  bad  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  under  her  influence,  has 
generally  worked  well  for  the  objects 
which  she  had  in  view  j  for  her  schemes 
have  been  matured  by  far-sighted  but 
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unscrupulous    polidcians,   i?ho    knew 
■well  the  character  of  the  parties  they 
had  to  deal    with.     Their    plan   has 
usually  been  to  invent  a  specious  pre- 
text for  interference ;  and  when  that 
pretext  has  once  been  allowed,  to  con- 
vert the  permission  into  a  right,  which, 
in  every  case,  has  been  made  subser- 
vient to  Russian  interests.     In  no  in- 
stance  has  this  been  more  glaringly 
evinced  than  in  the  arran<rement  for  a 
**  SANITARY    CORDON,"    which,  taking 
advantage  of  Turkish   weakness,  the 
Kussian  diplomatists  had  the  skill  to 
persuade  the  Porte  to  allow  them  to 
introduce  into  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
The  eflect  which  this  has  had  in  in- 
creasing the  political  influence  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Danubian  principalities 
has   already  been  pointed  out.     But 
Russian  policy  has  extended  the  princi- 
ple much  further  than  to  the  mere  es- 
piunage  over  strangers,  and  engrafted 
upon  it  their  own  system  of  quarantine 
—the  most  barbarous,  certainly,  of  any 
in  existence  —  from  which  none   has 
suffered  more  than  the  shipping  inte- 
rest   and    mercantile    community    of 
Great  Britjiin.     It  is  well  known  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  land 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
tr}'  soon  after  protection  was  abolished, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  derive  a  great 
part  of  our  supplies  of  grain  from  other 
countries,  particularly  from  those  which 
are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.     Now,  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  we  have  mentioned, 
for  all  vessels  clearing  out  from  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool  with  cargoes  for  the 
Danubian  prmcipalities  very  high  foes 
must  be  paid  to  the  Russian  consuls  in 
this  country — for  what  ?  why,  for  j>er. 
mission  to  trade  with  our  own  ancieut 
allies  1     Nor  does  the  gri<'vance  stop 
here.     As  every  vessel  must  pass  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  is  convenient  for 
the  Russians  to  suppose  that  the  plague 
is  always  lurking,  the  captain  and  crew, 
before  being  ixiruiitted  to  hmd  a  single 
bale  of  goods,  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  a  set  of  minute  and  galling  qua- 
rantine  regulations,  all  of  which  are 
attended  with  great  expense  of  time 
and  money,  and  sometimes  even  with 
fatal  conscfiuences.     '*  In  cases  of  sick- 
ness, no  medical  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained on  board  a  ship ;  and  however 
ill   a  sailor  may  be,   he    nmst  come 
on  shore  to  the  ofBcc  of  the  captain 
of  the  port  to  be  seen  by  the  mcdi* 


cal  officer,  or  die  on  board  without 
help  if  he  be  unable  to  move."  The 
lives  of  many  British  sailors  have,  we 
are  assured,  been  sacrificed  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  this  savage  rule.  **  The 
Protestant  cemctry  of  Galatz  is  abun* 
dantly  eloquent  on  this  subject." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Russian  qua. 
rantine,  the  author  supplies  ample  par- 
ticulars, which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  such  as  are  encaged  in  the  Black 
Sea  trade.  To  show  the  practical 
working  of  the  svstem,  we  subjoin  the 
following  examples  :.— 

'*The  captain  of  aa  English  brig,  that 
lately  performed  quarantine  at  Galatz,  de- 
clared that  thiM  elaborate  process  cost  him 
no  less  than  260  piastres ;  ami  it  was  under* 
gone  when  no  apprehension  of  the  plague 
could  possibly  l>o  entertained.  Another  cap- 
tain of  an  Eng1i>h  vessel  paid,  a  few  months 
a;;o,  at  Galatz,  135  piastres  fur  the  qoaran- 
tiric  tax  on  nine  persona,  composing  bis 
crew;  2^  piastres  for  the  ticket  given  him  ; 
435  piastres  for  the  pay  of  the  goard,  who 
remained  on  board  during  the  term  of  obser- 
vation ;  150  piastres  for  the  pay  of  two 
guardo,  diurgcd  with  watching  liii  vhip  durw 
ing  the  time  ofexpuigation;  and  90  pias- 
ta>a  for  the  hire  of  a  carriage  to  bring  the 
his|)ector  to  visit  the  vessel  daily ;  in  all, 
820  jtiastrcs.  The  ship  was  kept  sixty-five 
days  in  quarantine,  merely  because  she  had 
a  cargo  on  b^iard ;  and  consetjuently,  conid 
not  go  through  the  pnxress  of  smoking  her 
sails  and  running  rigging,  &c.,  &c.,  in  her 
hold. 

"  The  manufactured  goods  which  she  car- 
ried, and  which  were  chuued  as  susceptible 
of  conveying  contagion,  were  enclosed  in 
tarpaulin  covont,  with  certificates  from  the 
IkUssian  consul  at  the  shipping  port.  She 
was  fumibhed  with  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from  Constantinople,  and  she  was  tliirty 
days  under  the  observation  of  tlic  local  au- 
tlioritics  Ijeforc  her  quarantine  commeQced, 
an  she  went  fmm  Galatz  to  Ibraila,  and 
thence  to  Ziglina,  where  a  guard  was  placed 
on  board.  She  was  in  a  most  liazanlous  p(H 
sition  during  her  quarantine,  as  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Danube  might 
have  endangered  the  lives  of  her  crew,  as 
well  as  the  property  of  the  shippers,  which 
was  worth  £8,000.  A  8ur\'ey  of  lier  copdi- 
tion  was  made  ofiicially  by  two  British  mas- 
ters, who  reported  that  her  safety  impera- 
tively required  the  landing  of  her  cargo  be- 
fore the  ice  should  break  up,  which  was 
daily  expected  to  take  place.  Every  possi- 
ble remonstrance  was  mailc  by  tlic  competent 
authorities  and  yet  the  Uuasian  quarantine 
department  of  thiii  Turkish  province  refused 
to  give  her  pratique,  or  even  let  the  cargo 
be  landed  until  the  stated  term  bad  expired." 
—p.  3C5. 
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Anotber  serious  grievance,  connected 
•with  the  trade  of  the  Danubian  princi- 

Ealities,  which  the  British  merchant 
as  had  to  complain  of  is,  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  navigation  of  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  arising  from 
liussia  having  failed  to  perform  the 
duty  which  she  had  undertaken,  to  keep 
the  channel  clear,  andybr  which  she 
continues  to  charge  very  heavy  dues  on 
all  foreign  vessels  frequenting  the 
river. 

Both  Mr.  Oliphant  and  the  author 
of  the  work  from  which  we  have  hi- 
therto quoted  so  largely,  have  expa- 
tiated on  this  grievance,  and  pointed 
out  many  aggravating  circumstances 
attending  it.  The  subject  was  last  July 
brought  before  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Liddell,  and  replied  to  by  Lord  Palm- 
erston.  We  subjoin  his  lordship's  an- 
Bwer,  not  only  as  being  a  very  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  case,  but 
as  also  possessing  the  weight  of  minis- 
terial  authority.  'Mr.  Liddell  having 
asked,  "  Whether  any  instructions  had 
been  sent  out  by  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  incjuire  into  the  case  of 
British  vessels  at  present  detained  in 
the  Danube,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  navigation  of  that  river," 
Lord  Palmerston,  after  explaining  that 
the  recent  obstructions  in  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  accidental  circumstances 
of  weather,  thus  continued  : — 

"  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  for  a  great 
many  years  past,  her  Majesty's  Government 
have  had  preat  reason  to  complain  of  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  of  Kussia  to  per- 
form those  duties  which  belong  to  it  as  the 
possessor  of  the  territoiy  where  the  delta  of 
tlie  Danube  is  situate,  to  clear  and  maintain 
that  particular  branch.  It  was  my  duty, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  make  frequent  representations  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government  on  this  matter;  and  they 
always  agreed  it  icas  their  duty  to  do  so. 
They  admitted  that  which  we  assert,  that  as 
they  had  thought  fit  by  the  treaty  of  Adiia- 
nople  to  possess  themselves  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  —  the  great  watercourse  —  the 
great  highway  of  nations  —  leading  to  the 
centre  of  Germany — it  was  their  duty  to  see 
that  it  was  always  maintained,  free  and  ac- 
cessible, according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna.  The  Government  of  Russia  did 
not  dispute  that  obligation,  but  asserted  that 
they  were  always  using  the  means  for  remedy- 
ing this  inconvenience.  The  grievance  is, 
that  while  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  formed 
part  of  the  Turkish  territory,  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  sixteen  feet  over  the  bar,  it 
is  now,  by  the  neglect  of  the  Russian  au- 


thories,  decreased  to  eleven  feet,  and  even 
that  eleven  feet  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a 
channel  in  consequence  of  obstructions  on 
each  side,  from  the  quantify  of  vessefn 
wrecked^  and  allowed  to  remain  there.,  form^ 
ing  sand  banks^  that  it  is  xery  difScult  for 
ships  to  pass  out,  except  in  very  calm  wea- 
ther, and  with  a  very  skilful  pilot.  There 
were  local  interests,  of  which  we  were  cog- 
nisant to  thwart  what,  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve, were  the  intentions  of  the  Russian 
Government ;  the  rivalship  on  the  part  of 
Odessa,  which  leads  very  likely  to  a  desire 
to  obstruct  the  exports  of  commerce  by  the 
Danube  to  increase  the  exports  of  Odessa ; 
and  also,  that  little  local  interest  which 
arises  from  the  profits  which  bargemen  and 
lightermen  make  in  unloading  vessels  which 
come  down  the  Danube,  and  loading  them 
afterwards  when  tliey  are  outside  the  bar. 
These  local  feelings  and  interests  certainly 
must  have  been  allowed  to  obstruct,  with- 
out probably  their  being  aware  of  it,  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government ; 
for  they  promised  to  take  all  effectual  means, 
and  said  they  would  send  a  steam-dredge  to 
clear  all  obstructions  at  the  bar.  That 
steam-dredge  came ;  that  steam-dredge  in  two 
hours  urns  put  out  of  gear  ^  from  some  acci- 
dent or  other ^  and  that  steam-dredge  had  to 
go  back  to  Odessa  for  repairs.  We  recom- 
mend that  tlie  Russian  Government  should 
pursue  the  method  by  which  the  Turkish 
Government  kept  the  channel  clear.  Tl»at 
method  was  a-  very  simple  one :  to  require 
every  vessel  that  went  out,  to  drag  astern  a 
good  iron  rake.  It  kept  the  channel  clear ; 
and  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  was  constantly 
kept  up.  I  understand  that,  in  addition  to 
the  representations  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  make  when  in  the  Foreign  Office,  con- 
stant complaints  and  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  Russian  Government ;  and  I  hope 
that  Government  will  at  last  break  through 
the  trammels  which  hitherto  seem  to  have 
impeded  its  proper  action,  and  see  that  it  is 
a  positive  duty  which  it  owes  to  Europe  to 
maintain  free  that  passage  which  it  obtained 
by  force  of  arms,  and  which  they  believe 
themselves  justified  in  retaining  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople." 

This  speech  is  a  memorable  one  in 
several  respects.  It  is  an  authorita- 
tive exposition  of  the  mean,  paltry  ar- 
tifices which  Kussia  does  not  scruple  to 
stoop  to,  in  order  to  gain  her  own  selfish 
ends.  In  the  present  case  we  see 
that,  not  content  with  the  political  in- 
fluence which  the  direction  of  a  sani- 
tary cordon  had  given  her  in  the  Da- 
nubian principalities,  she  takes  every 
means  in  her  power  to  ruin  their  tradie 
with  this  country ;  for  she  calculates 
that  every  quarter  of  com  shipped  at 
Galatz  is  so  much  loss  to  Odessa. 

But  in  inflicting  an  injory  on  her  too 
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confidine  neighbours,  she  has  a  keen 
eye  to  the  interests  of  her  own  people. 
We  infer  from  Lord  Palnierston's 
sp<'cch  that  all  the  "bargemen  and 
lightermen  "  employed  in  unloading 
and  reloading  the  vessels,  inside  and 
outside  the  bar,  are  Russians  ;  and  we 
know  that  they  eharge  pretty  smartly 
for  their  trouble.  Ilis  lordsiiip's  idea, 
therefore,  that  all  these  loeal  interests 
had  "  obstructed  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Russian  Government,  probably 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,"  must 
be  considered  one  of  those  graceful 
rhetorical  flourishes,  which  pass  in  Par- 
liament for  precisely  what  they  are 
worth.  But  we  learn  from  the  author 
of  "The  Frontier  Lands,"  and  from 
Mr.  Oliphant,  that  in  allowing  those 
obstructions  to  navigation  to  accumu- 
late at  the  SuHna  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
the  Russians  have  a  much  deeper  aim 
in  view  than  merely  th wartime  a  com- 
mercial rival.  They  wish  that  the  only 
navitrablc  outlet  of  the  Danube  should 
be  the  Kilia  mouth,  which  being  on 
their  own  territory,  would  give  them 
the  complete  command  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  river.  Considering  the 
immense  supplies  of  grain  which  France 
as  well  as  this  country  have  for  some 
time  past  drawn  from  the  Black  Sea, 
both  powfTs  are  equally  interested  in 
resisting  this  project. 

After  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
Russia  has  made  use  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  to  establish  an  influence 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire— an  imperium  in  imperio  which  is 
not  only  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Turkey,  but  is  exceedingly  prejudicial 
to  Briti!«h  commerce,  there  cannot  ex- 
ist a  doubt  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  British  statesmen  to  oppose  the  re- 
enactment  of  this  treaty,  unless  gn*atly 
mmlified.  Lord  Palmerston  has  him- 
self  clearly  defined  the  right  of  such 
interfi'renj'c.  By  the  treaty  of  Vii-nna 
the  Danube  was  declared  to  be  the 
"  higAway  of  nations  "  and  this  is  now 
an  established  ])oint  in  the  interna- 
tional laws  of  Europe.  No  power, 
therefore,  has  a  right  to  obstnict  olhers 
in  navi'Nitiu''  thisniij'htv  stream,  which 
has  thus  been  declared  oi)cn  to  all  na- 
tions. 

Bv  an  arranjjement  concluded  in 
1840,  betwixt  Austria  and  Russi:i,  the 
latter  power  undortdok  to  keep  the  Su- 
lina  month  of  the  river  free  from  ob- 
struetinn,  on  payment  of  certain  dues, 
which,  ns  we  have  seen,  have  l)een 
rigidly   exacted,  while  the  duty  has 


been  neglected.  The  indispatable  in- 
ference, therefore,  is,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  all  the  other  nations 
in  Europe,  except  Russia,  that  the 
Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  should 
again  be  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  Turkey,  which  had  heretofore  so 
well  di:<charged  the  trust,  by  the  simple 
method  mentioned  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. 

This  measure  would  efiectually  abro- 
gate the  sanitary  cordon  of  liussiat 
with  its  vexatious  system  of  quarantine, 
and  its  other  monstrous  anomalies. 
Combined  with  the  Black  Sea  being 
thrown  open  to  all  nations,  instead  of 
being  shut  up  as  a  Russian  lake,  it 
would  be  a  boon  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance to  the  shipping  interests  of  this 
country,  and  would  be  accepted  by  ihe 
nation  at  large  as  some  compensation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

During  the  lull  of  hostilities  on  the 
Danube  imposed  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  public  mind  was  pain- 
fully directed  to  the  Euxine,  by  an 
event  of  deep  atrocity  —  the  massacre 
at  Sinope.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  this  country  ;  and  it  will  l^  re- 
conled  in  history  that  this  bloody 
deed  was  perpetrated  almost  within 
sight  of  the  most  powerful  naval  ar- 
maments ever  known,  fitted  out  at  an 
enormous  expense  by  France  and 
England,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protecting  a  tried  and  faithful  ally, 
but  were  then  floating  idly  in  the 
waters  of  the  Bosphorus — their  officers 
engaged  at  the  time  in  feasting  the 
Turkish  admiral.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment of  fatal  security  that  the  Russian, 
spying  his  op|>ortunity  (and  when  did 
he  ever  neglect  an  opportunity?),  dealt 
with  remorseless  i'ury  a  temblo  blow 
a<vainst  the  Turkish  navy,  from  which, 
like  the  "untoward  event"  at  Nava- 
rino,  it  will  require  many  years  to 
recover.  The  cowardly  atrocity  of 
sacrificing  so  many  victims,  when  all 
resistance  on  the  jmrt  of  these  brave 
men  was  hopeless,  is  unparalleled  in 
modern  history,  except  by  the  same 
people,  at  the  sack  of  Ismael,  in  Dec., 
1700,  under  Suwarrow,  when  that  able 
but  cruel  warrior  onlered  many  thou- 
Hinds  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  to  be 
butehei^ed  in  cold  blood,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  they  dan'd  to  oppcse 
a  lawless  invad(>r.  AVhile  this  event 
brands  with  an  inefliiceable  stigma  the 
remissness  of  the  allies,  it  will,  we 
trust,  be  an  incitement  to  exertions  in 
some  degree  suited  to  the  mighty  pre- 
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parations  they  haye  made,  -vrhich  will 
otherwise  be  a  laughingstock  to  fu- 
ture ages. 

.  The  Euxine  (originally  called  Axe- 
nu8,  the  Inhospitable)  was  the  sea 
infamous  above  all  others  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  its  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks,  and  the  savage  disposition  of 
the  natives  who  peopled  its  shores. 
The  Tauri,  who  inhabited  the  Taurico- 
Chersonesus,  now  the  Crimea,  were 
particularly  distinjruished  for  their 
cruelty.  **  All  strangers  shipwrecked 
on  their  coasts,"  we  are  informed  by 
Herodotus,  "and  particularly  every 
Greek  who  falls  into  their  hands,  they 
sacrifice  to  a  virgin.  The  sacred  per- 
sonage to  whom  this  sacrifice  is  offered, 
the  Taurians  themselves  assert  to  be 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Crimea 
was  held  by  the  Genoese,  and  was  the 
centre  of  their  immense  commerce 
with  the  East : — 

"  The  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian, 
the  Wolga,  and  the  Don,  opened  a  rare  and 
laborious  pasdage  fur  the  gems  and  spices  of 
India ;  and,  after  three  months'  march,  the 
caravans  of  Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels 
In  the  harbours  of  Krimea.  These  various 
branches  of  trade  were  monopolised  by  tlie 
diligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their 
rivals  of  Venice  and  Pisa  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled ;  the  natives  were  awed  by  the  castles 
and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  foundations 
of  their  humble  factories ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  Caffa  was  besieged 
witliout  effett  by  the  Tartar  powers.  Des- 
titute of  a  nax-y,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed 
by  these  haughty  merchants,  who  fed  or 
famished  Constantinople  according  to  theur 
interest.  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the  cus- 
toms, the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll  of  the 
Bosphorus  ;  and  while  they  derived  from 
these  objects  a  revenue  of  200,000  pieces  of 
gold,  a  remnant  of  30,000  was  allowed  to 
the  Emperor."* 

The  Crimea  has  been  called  the 
Garden  of  Southern  Russia.  All  mo- 
dem  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
enchanting  region,  from  Professor 
Pallas  and  Dr.  Clarke  down  to  Kohl 
and  Oliphant,  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  glowing  descriptions  of  its  beau- 
tiful  scenery,  which  is  said  to  equal  or 
eicel  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Heber, 
whose  MS.  notes  form  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  "Travels,** 


calls  this  peninsula  a  ''paradi8e»" 
which  he  leaves  with  a  sigh,  when  he 
reflects  on  the  interminable  steppes  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  which  he  and  his 
companions  were  about  to  traverse. 

To  this  Garden  of  Eden  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  in  the  work  before  us,  conducts 
nis  readers.  Starting  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  this  traveller  went  by  the  rail- 
road to  Moscow,  from  thence  to  Nijni 
Novogorod,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  at  the  period  of  the 
fair,  which  he  describes  with  liveliness 
and  spirit.  He  then  embarked  in  a 
steamer  on  the  Volga ;  thus  travellings 
in  the  same  track  as  "  Old  John  Bell 
of  Antermony,"  who  accompanied 
from  St.  Petersburgh  the  Russian 
embassy  sent  by  Peter  the  Great  to 
Astrachan,  in  the  year  1715.  Man- 
ners and  customs  in  the  East  never 
change  ;  and  Mr.  Oliphant  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  fidelity  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  author,  whose  plain,  unaf- 
fected style  and  manly  good  sense 
have  produced  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  of  travels  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Oliphant,  leaving  the  steamer 
at  Dubouka,  travelled  through  the 
steppes  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  His 
observations  on  this  primitive  people 
will  be  read  with  interest  at  present^ 
as  they  form  the  very  best  soldiers  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  are  the  great 
nursery  whence  the  troops,  then  em- 
ployed against  the  Circassians  parti- 
cularly, were  recruited.  Leaving  the 
steppes,  he  embarked  in  a  steamer  at 
the  sea  of  Azoph,  which,  after  a  tedious 
passage,  brought  him  down  to  Yeni- 
kale  and  Kertch,  whence  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  Peninsula,  the  principal 
places  in  which  he  visited.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant has  a  good  eye  and  keen  relish 
for  fine  scenery,  which  he  describes 
cou  amore,  and  confirms  the  favourable 
accounts  of  his  predecessors.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  a  specimen  of  fine 
writing  that  we  at  present  use  his  tes- 
timony, and  we  therefore  proceed  at 
once  to  his  account  of  Sebastopol> 
infinitely  the  most  interesting  object 
in  the  Black  Sea  at  the  present  mo- 
ment :— 

"  The  population  of  Sebastopol,  hicluding 
military  and  marine,  amounts  to  forty  thou- 
sand. The  town  is,  in  fact,  an  immense  gar- 
rison, and  looks  imposing,  because  so  many 
of  the  buildings  are  barracks  or  Government 
offices.     Still  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
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substantial  appearance  of  many  of  the  private 
houses ;  and,  indeed,  the  main  street  was 
handsomer  than  anv  I  bad  seen  since  leav- 
ing  Moscow,  wliile  it  owed  its  extreme 
clcanlinoss  to  largo  gangs  of  military  pri- 
soners, who  were  employed  iu  perpetually 
sweeping.  New  houses  were  springing  up 
in  ever}'  direction,  Government  works  were 
still  going  forward  vigorously,  and  Sobasto- 
pol  bids  fair  to  rank  high  among  Russian 
cities.  1  he  magnificent  arm  of  the  sea  upon 
which  it  is  situate,  is  an  object  worthy  the 
millions  which  have  been  Lavished  in  render- 
ing it  a  iitting  receptacle  for  the  Russian 
naw. 

^'As  I  stood  upon  the  handsome  stairs 
that  lead  down  to  the  water's  edge,  I  counted 
thirteen  sail  of  the  line  anchored  in  the  prin- 
ci|)al  harbour.  The  newest  of  these,  a  noble 
three-decker,  was  lying  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  quay.  The  average  breadth  of  this  inlet 
is  one  thousand  yards.  Two  creeks  branch 
off  from  it,  intersecting  the  town  in  a  sou- 
therly direction,  and  containing  steamers  and 
smaller  craft,  besides  a  long  row  of  hulks, 
which  have  been  converted  into  magazines 
or  prison  shi|)s. 

*'  The  hard  service  which  has  reduced  so 
many  of  the  handsomest  ships  of  the  Rus-nian 
navy  to  this  condition,  consists  in  lying  for 
eight  or  ten  years  upon  the  sleeping  boi>om 
of  the  harbour.  .  .  .  After  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  their  timbers,  composed 
of  fir  or  pine  wood  never  properly  seasoned, 
become  perfectly  rotten.  This  result  is  chiefly 
owing  to  inherent  decay,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  ravages  of  a  worm  that  abounds 
hi  the  muddy  waters  of  theTchernoi  Retcka, 
a  stream  which,  traversing  the  valley  of 
Ihkerman,  and  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
main  harbour.  It  is  said  that  this  per- 
nicious insect,  which  is  equally  destructive 
in  salt  water  as  in  fresh,  costs  the  Russian 
Government  many  thousands,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  formation 
of  an  etficient  navy  on  the  Black  Sea. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  sec,  however,  why  this 
should  be  the  case,  if  the  ships  arc  copper- 
bottomed  ;  and  a  more  intimate  acquahitance 
with  the  real  state  of  matters  would  lead  one 
to  suiipect  tiiat  the  attacks  of  the  naval  em- 
plo^'cs  are  more  fomiidablc  to  the  coflers  of 
the  Government  than  the  attacks  of  this 
worm,  which  is  used  as  a  convenient  scapegoat 
when  the  present  rotten  state  of  the  Black  S<'a 
fleet  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  In 
contradiction  to  this,  we  may  be  reft-rred  to 
the  infmitelv  more  efficient  state  of  the  Bal- 
tic  fleet ;  but  that  may  arise  rather  from  their 
proximity  to  bead-quarters,  than  from  the 
absence  of  the  worm  in  the  Northern  seas. 

"  Tiie  wages  of  the  seamen  are  so  low — 
about  sixteen  rubles  a -year  —  that  it  is  not 
unnatural  they  should  desire  to  increaf^c  so 
miserable  a  pittance  by  any  means  in  their 
power.  The  consequence  is,  that  from  the 
members  of  the  naval  board  to  the  boya 
that  blow  the  smiths'  bellows  in  tlio  duck- 


yard,  everybody  shares  the  spoils  obtained 
by  an  elaborately  devised  system  of  plunder, 
carried  on  somewhat  in  this  way :  A  certain 
quantity  of  well-seasoned  oak  being  required, 
Government  issues  tenders  for  the  supply  of 
the  requisite  amount.  A  number  of  con* 
tractors  submit  their  tenders  to  a  board  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them, 
who  are  regulated  in  their  choice  of  a  con- 
tractor, not  by  the  amount  of  his  tender,  bat 
of  his  bribe.  The  fortunate  individual  se- 
lected immediately  sub-contracts  npon  A 
somewhat  similar  principle.  Arranging  to 
be  supplied  with  the  timber  for  half  the 
amount  of  his  tender,  the  sub-contractor  car- 
ries on  the  game ;  and,  perhaps,  the  eighth 
link  in  this  contracting  chain  is  the  man 
who,  for  an  absurdly  low  figure,  undertakes 
to  produce  the  seasoned  wood. 

*'  His  agents  iu  the  central  provinces,  to- 
cordingly,  float  a  quantity  of  green  pinet 
and  firs  down  the  l)nieper  and  Bog  to  Ni- 
cholaeff',  which  are  duly  handed  up  to  the 
head  contractor,  each  man  pocketing  the 
difference  between  his  contract  and  that  of 
his  neighbour.  When  the  wood  is  produced 
before  the  l>oard  appointed  to  inspect  it,  an- 
oth(;r  bribe  seasons  it ;  and  the  Government, 
after  i)aying  the  price  of  well-seasoned  oak, 
is  surprised  that  the  120  gun  ship  of  which 
it  has  been  biult,  is  unfit  for  service  in  five 
years. 

*'  The  rich  harvest  that  is  reaped  by  those 
employed  in  building  and  fitting  her  up  is 
easily  obtained ;  ]  and  to  such  an  extent 
did  the  dockyard  workmen  trade  in  Govern- 
ment stores,  &c.,  that  merchant  vessels  were 
for  a  long  time  prohibited  from  entering  the 
harbour.  I  was  not  surprised,  after  obtain- 
ing this  interesting  description  of  Rusrian 
ingenuity,  to  learn  that,  out  of  the  imposing 
array  before  us,  there  were  only  two  ships  in 
a  condition  to  undertake  a  voyage  rotmd  the 
Ca])e. 

**  If,  therofore,  in  estimating  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  navy,  we  deduct  the  ships 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  on- 
seaworthy,  it  will  appear  that  the  Black  Sea 
fleet — that  standing  bugbear  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Porte  —  will  dwindle  into  a  force  more 
in  proportion  to  its  limited  sphere  of  acUcm, 
and  to  the  enemy  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  liluropcaii  power,  it  would  en- 
counter. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  navy  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule^ 
that  all  the  great  national  institutions  of 
Russia  are  artificial  The  Emperor  and  the 
army  are  not  to  bo  regarded  in  that  light, 
though  the  latter  will  doubtless  be  glad  of  an 
early  opportunity  of  redeeming  its  character, 
which  lias  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
unsatihfactor}'  displays  of  prowess  daily  ex- 
hibited in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  absuid 
misadventures  of  one  of  the  divisions  whidi 
ultimately  failed,  in  taking  part  in  the  last 
Hungarian  cam})aign,  for  lack  of  a  properly 
oiganided  commisariat.       .... 

"Nothing  can  be  more  formidable  than 
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the  appearance  of  Sebastopol  from  the  sea- 
ward. Upon  a  future  occasion  we  visited  it 
in  a  steamer,  and  found  that  at  one  point  we 
were  commanded  by  twelve  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery :  fortunately  for  a  hostile  fleet, 
we  afterwards  heard  that  these  could  not  be 
discharged  without  bringing  down  the  rot- 
ten batteries  upon  which  they  were  placed, 
and  which  are  so  badly  constructed  that 
th^  look  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  con- 
tract. Four  of  the  forts  consist  of  three  tiers 
of  batteries.  We  were,  of  course,  unable  to 
do  more  than  take  a  very  general  survey  of 
these  celebrated  fortifications,  and  therefore 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  rooms  in  which  the  guns  are  worked 
are  so  narrow  and  ill-ventUated,  that  the 
artillerymen  would  be  inevitably  stifled  in 
the  attempt  to  discharge  their  guns  and  their 
duty ;  but  of  one  fact  there  was  no  doubt, 
that  however  well  fortified  may  be  the  ap- 
proaches to  Sebastopol  by  sea,  there  is  no- 
thing whatever  to  prevent  any  number  of 
troops  landing  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  town,  in  one  of  the  six  convenient  bays 
with  which  the  coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Kerson, 
is  indented,  and  marching  down  the  main- 
street  (provided  they  were  strong  enough  to 
defeat  any  military  force  that  might  be  op- 
posed to  them  in  the  open  field),  sack  the 
town,  and  bum  the  fleet." — p.  260,  &c. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  it 
was  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  in  1774, 
which  first  brought  this  magnificent 
territory  within  the  grasp,  and  exposed 
it  to  the  cupidity  oi  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine II.  With  the  stealthy  cau- 
tiousness which  characterises  the  Rus- 
sians, she  first  forced  the  Turks  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Khans,  who  had  been  subject  to  them 
for  300  years;  she  then,  under  the 
usual  pretext  of  PROTEcrioN,  inter, 
fered  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  in 
the  family  of  the  Khans — deposed  one 
of  the  brothers,  and  put  up  another  in 
his  stead ;  and  afterwards  fomented  a 
cabal  against  her  own  puppet,  which 
drove  hnn  into  banishment,  and  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  put 
him  to  death.  Lastly,  when  she 
thought  the  pear  was  ripe,  this  unprin- 
cipled woman  (but  not  without  much 
bloodshed  of  the  Tartars)  annexed 
this  beautiful  country  to  the  imperial 
crown,  of  which  it  now  forms  the 
brightest  gem. 

It  was  m  this  treaty  that  the  famous 
Russian  claim  of  a  Protectorate  over 
the  Greek  Church  was  craftily  intro- 
duced ;  and  however  blind  to  their 
danger  the  Turks  were  in  allowing  it* 


there  was  one  foreign  diplomatist  at 
Constantinople  at  the  time  who  was 
fully  alive  to  the  use  which  the  Cabi- 
net of  St.  Fetersburgh  would  make  of 
this  instrument  for  promoting  its  am- 
bitious designs.  From  some  important 
documents  lately  published  by  M. 
Foujoulat,*  we  learn  that,  pending 
the  negotiations  for  this  treaty.  Baron 
Thirgort,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
Austrian  Envoy  at  Constantinople, 
thus  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  :— 
**  I  have  no  doubt  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  insignificant  declarations  of  the 
Reis  Eflfendi  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Russians,  who  claim  the  right  of 
protection  over  their  Greek  co-religion^ 
aires,  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  tpill 
prove  their  skill,  and  knom  how  to 
attain  their  object  by  some  more  or  less 
distinct  stipulation  of  the  treaty,** 

Several  months  afker  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  the  Baron,  after  stating 
the  incalculable  advantages  which 
Russia  had  gained  by  this  treaty,  in 
the  possession  of  Kinburn,  and  the 
mouths  and  banks  of  the  Dneiper  on 
one  side,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  noble  harbour  of 
Kerch  on  the  other,  proceeds  to  say,  in 
a  despatch  dated  3rd  September,  1774 : 
*'  As  those  countries  produce  in  abun- 
dance timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  all  the 
materials  needed  for  the  construction 
of  ships,  it  will  be  easy  for  her  to  build 
at  Kerch,  in  a  short  timeand  atlittleex- 
pense,  a  fleet  oftwelve  or  fifteen  line-of- 
battleships,  and  in  the  other  ports  which 
she  has  recently  acquired,  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels,  and  thus  to  have  al- 
ways ready  the  means  for  transporting 
a  large  number  of  troops  over  the  Black 
Sea.  It  follows  that,  whenever  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Fetersburgh  shall  choose, 
Russia  will  always  be  able,  without 
making  previously  any  extraordinary 
armaments,  to  efl^ct  a  landing  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  conduct* 
with  a  favourable  wind,  in  thirty.Bix 
or  forty-eight  hours,  twenty  thousand 
men  from  Kerch  to  the  very  walls  of 
Constantinople.  In  such  a  case,  a  conm 
spiracy,  arranged  beforehand  with  the 
leaders  of  the  schismatic  religion,  will 
infallibly  break  out*  The  most  deli, 
cate  and  dangerous  part  of  all  this 
business  is,  that  the  existence  of  the 
Forte  appears  henceforward  to  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  other  courts.  As 
soon  as  the  works  which  are  to   be 
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executed  ia  the  new  RoniAn  eatabliilu 
mcnts  shall  be  completed,  'vre  may  ex- 
pect any  day  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
noplo  by  the  Russians.  This  capital 
may  be  conquered  by  an  unexjjected  at- 
tack, before  the  news  of  the  Russian 
army  will  have  reached  the  frontiers  of 
other  Christian  powers.  Finally,  as 
Russia  TV  ill  bo  henceforward  abio  to 
dictate  to  the  Sultan,  and  as  she  has 
the  iDcans  of  compel linrr  him  to  yield, 
she  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  for  some 
years  to  come,  by  reignintj  in  his  name, 
until  she  thinks  that  the  favourable  mo- 
ment is  come  to  take  complete  possession 
of  his  dominions,'* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
sat^acity  of  this  far-seeing  statesman, 
which  enabled  him  to  |)enetrate  the 
Machiavelian  policy  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Pcton^burgh  at  tliis  time,  and  to 
describe,  as  bv  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
the  course  which  it  would  most  likely 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
Turkey.  In  the  concluding  part  of  the 
above  quotation,  we  S(*e  the  ^evui  of 
the  wily  politics  which  Russia  has 
pursued  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
Kuinardji  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
prost'iit  war. 

Three  imp»)rtant  stiite  pa|)ers  have 
been  lately  laid  before  the  pul)lic.  On 
the  la-t  clay  of  the  year,  ihe  Times,  in 
a  seini-oflicial  article,  warned  its  read- 
ers in  very  impressive  languajre,  that 
they  might  now  look  forward  to  a  ge- 
neral war.  The  <rhan;ie  of  tone  in  this 
journal  was  remarkable,  compared,  at 
least,  with  the  course  which  it  had 
adopted  during  many  months  of  the 
Turkish  contest,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  it  now  s{>oke  under  the  influence 
of  Down ing- street.  Shortly  afterwanls 
a  circular,  addressed  by  the  French 
Government  to  its  diplomatic  agents, 
appeared  in  this  country.  This  docu- 
ment was  dated  30th  December,  and 
must  have  been  p<>nned  at  the  same 
time  as  the  above  leading-article  in  the 
Times.  It  gives  a  clear  and  tenqierato 
statement  of  the  Turkish  question, 
from  the  {M^riod  of  the  niisuncierstand- 
ing  about  the  Holy  Places  down  to  the 
massacre  of  Sinoiie,  which  it  calls  a 
"  deplorable  event."  liefore  this  event 
took  place,  the  French  Government 
had  **  thought  their  reserve  would  be 
imitated  by  Russia,  and  that  her  ad- 
mirals would  avoid  with  ei|ual  care  the 
occasion  for  a  rencontre,  in  abstaining 
fi-om  proceeding  to  aggressive  mea- 
sures: f/'/icn,  had  ice  supposed  the 
Jtussian  Cabinet  to  he  ammaUdby  diffe* 


rent  eentimetUi,  our  fleet  would  certainly 
ham  exercised  a  more  active  vigikmce. 

Besides  the  papers  which  we  have 
mentioned,  another  document  has  been 
published,  which  possesses  incomparably 
more  importance  than  either.  It  is  the 
Note  which  has  been  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  four  Powers  as  their  ultimatum^ 
and  sent  to  Petersburgh  for  the  Gxar'a 
acceptance.  Well  may  it  be  called  the 
ultimatum,  for  it  gave  up  virtually  all 
the  points  in  dispute.  To  such  as  have 
studied  the  bearings  of  the  Turkish 
question,  it  must  have  excited  feelings 
of  shame  and  indignation — shame  that 
a  British  Cabinet  should  have  become 
a  party  to  a  measure  by  which  the  in- 
terests  of  British  subjects  arc  Ajioicii^/y 
sacrificed;  and  indignation,  that  afl 
the  money  which  has  been  expended 
by  the  nation  in  fitting  out  a  costly 
navnl  armament  might  as  well,  for  all 
the  benefit  it  has  produced,  been  in- 
gulfed  in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  was  decidedly  warlike, 
and  the  din  of  preparations  at  the 
dock-yards —  the  active  recruiting  for 
the  army  throughout  the  country — the 
destination  of  a  brigade  of  the  Guards 
and  other  troops  lor  the  Mediterra- 
nean— all  tended  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  a  general  war  could  not  be 
avoided.  But  wlmt  made  assurance 
doubly  sure  was  the  fact,  that  the  Czar 
had  r eject fd  the  ultimatum  of  the  Four 
Powers.  The  autocrat's  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  offered  to  him  was 
followed  by  a  proposal  of  his  own  so  ut- 
terly  extravagant,  and  containing  con- 
ditions so  ina(lmissible,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Four  Powers  at  Vien- 
na, by  direction  of  their  respective  Go- 
vernments, refused  to  entertain  it,  or 
to  forward  it  to  Constantinople,  llie 
terms  proposed  by  the  Czar  were— . 
that  a  Turkish  Plenii)otentiary  should 
pniceed  to  the  head- quarters  of  the 
army,  or  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  open 
direct  negotiations  with  Russia,  but 
with  liberty  to  refer  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Four  Powers;  that  the  former 
treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
shouhl  be  nmewed  ;  that  Turkey 
should  enter  into  an  en^igement  not 
to  give  an  asylum  to  political  refugees ; 
and  that  the  Porte  should  recognise, 
by  a  declaration,  the  Russian  Pro- 
tectorate of  the  Gre(>k  Chiistiant, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel. 

Comment  on  such  terms  as  these 
were  a  waste  of  words.  Had  the  SuU 
tan  been  required  to  lay  Ida  neck  at 
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Nicholas's  feet  to  be  trampled  upon  at 
the  Imperial  pleasure,  the  demand  had 
been  scarcely  more  degrading.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
terms  which  (foolishly,  we  think)  were 
offered  by  the  allied  Powers  to  the 
Czar,  but  which  he  has  rejected,  and 
weigh  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
refusal,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of 
the  old  adage — *'  Quern  Deus  vult  per- 
dere,  prius  dementat, "  If  he  were  truly 
of"  sound  mind  *'  when  he  dictated  this 
arrogant  proposal,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge  that  no  form  of  words  could  more 
tiioroughly  convey  the  profound  con- 
tempt which  he  entertains  for  the 
Porte  and  its  allies ;  none  could  have 
been  more  indicative  of  his  fixed  deter, 
mination  to  accomplish  his  designs, 
per/as  et  nefas. 

With  these  prospects  before  us — not 
**  looming  in  the  distance,"  but  close 
at  hand  —  one  statesman  amongst  us, 
and  he  at  the  head  of  our  Government, 
still  clings  to  the  hope  against  hope, 
that  peace  may  be  preserved.  In  the 
House  of  Peers,  Lord  Aberdeen  lately 
declared  that  we  are  not  at  war,  and 
that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  hope 
that  peace  would  be  maintained.  On 
this.  Lord  Derby  said,  <*  that  he  be- 
lieved his  lordship  was  the  only  man 
in  the  country  who  did  not  believe 
that  war  was  imminent."  Lord  Der- 
by's observation  was  cheered  in  the 
House,  and  we  believe  will  be  pretty 
generally  assented  to  out  of  doors. 
"Peace,  peace,"  even  where  there  is 
**  no  peace,"  seems  to  be  the  "  domi- 
nant  idea  "  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  It  is 
an  skmiMa/eeling  or  failing  of  the  ve- 
nerable premier  ;  but  the  question  for 
Parliament  and  the  country  to  deter- 
mine is,  have  the  proper  means  been 
taken  to  preserve  peace?  If  we  are 
not  at  war  with  Russia,  we  are  cer- 
tainly aiding  and  assisting  her  enemy, 
as  much  as  if  we  were  at  war,  by  con- 
voying Turkish  transports,  loaded  with 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  from  one 
port  of  the  Black  Sea  to  another  — 
while  we  tell  the  Russians  "  your  ships 
shall  remain  in  harbour,  otherwise  we 
shall  force  them."  That  Nicholas 
reads  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  in  a  very  different  light  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  he  has  lately  given  a 
pretty  decisive  proof.  On  learning 
from  authority  that  the  allied  fleets 
had  not  been  sent  into  the  Black  Sea 
as  a  mere  police  guard  for  preventing 
collision  between  two  rivals,  and  ad- 


ministering an  equal  deeree  of  jnstioa 
to  either  party  —  but  that  they  were 
there  for  the  single  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting  the  Turks — the  Czar  imme- 
diately recalled  his  ambassadors  from 
the  £n^h  and  French  courts.  This, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  followed  by 
the  recall  of  the  English  and  French 
Embassies  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
note  from  Count  Nesselrc^le  to  M. 
Brunow,  announcing  his  recall,  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  same  system  of  de- 
ception and  disregard  of  truth,  which 
has  too  often  characterised  the  diplo- 
matic productions  on  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion  or  this  celebrated  minister,  carried 
on  to  the  very  last—constans  sibi—ad 
imum. 

Alluding  to  the  probability  of  a  colli- 
sion taking  place  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
might  lead  to  a  general  conflagration. 
Count  Nesselrode  coolly  adds : — '<  The 
Emperor  will  not  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  (1)  of  such  an  event."  In 
other  words,  the  responsibility  of  kind- 
ling a  war  in  Europe  rests  wholly  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Western  Powers. 
The  Emperor — good  worthy  man  —  is 
totally  innocent  of  such  an  event  1  The 
transparent  falsehood  of  such  a  charge 
is  so  perfectly  ludicrous,  that  it  might 
safely  have  been  left  to  its  own  refuta- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  to  have  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  Lord  Claren- 
don—  hitherto  sufficiently  lenient  to 
Russian  misstatements  —  who  in  a 
spirited  note  addressed  to  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
shown  to  M.  Nesselrode,  flings  back 
the  charge  of  responsibility  in  the  faoe 
of  the  Czar,  and  denounces  him  as  the 
violater  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Shortly  afler  the  proposal  of  the 
Czar  which  we  have  examined  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Four  Powers, 
Count  Orloff,  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank  in  Russia,  was  despatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
his  object  being,  as  was  reported,  to 
receive  assurances  of  a  strict  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  the  German  princes  in 
the  event  of  a  general  war.  His  over- 
tures to  Prussia  seem  to  have  totally 
failed,  and  he  did  not  proceed  to  Ber- 
lin.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
feared  that  he  may  have  been  more 
successful  at  Vienna,  considering  the 
obligations  which  the  Czar  had  laid 
the  Emperor  under  during  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection ;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  even  the  inexperience  of 
Francis,  with  such  counsellors  at  hand 
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as  the  veteran  Metternicli  and  Count 
Buol  to  advise  with,  would  hazard  his 
crown^  perhaps  his  life,  to  promote 
the  insane  projects  of  Russia. 

In  the  event  of  a  *'  general  confla. 
gration,"  should  the  Four  Powers  con- 
tinue united,  the  war  would  be  virtu- 
ally at  an  end  almost  as  soon  as  begun. 
This  may  be  proved  by  referring  to  an 
analogous  case  in  1791.  The  Empress 
Catherine  of  Rusiiia  was  that  year  in 
the  full  career  of  Turkish  conquest,  and 
had  she  not  been  opposed  by  a  stronger 
power,  would  in  all  probability  have 
accomplished  the  darling  wish  of  her 
heart,  to  become  mistress  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  master-mind  of  Pitt,  at 
that  time  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  saw  the  danger  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe  which  such  an  event  would 
occasion,  aided  by  Prussia,  interposed 
with  a  strong  arm,  and  obliged  the 
Empress  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Jassy.  It 
had  been  the  original  intention  of  the 
allies  to  insist  that  the  peace  now  made 
should  be  on  the  principle  of  the  status 
QUOf  before  the  treaty  of  Kainardji. 
But  this  resolution  was  unfortunately 
not  adhered  to,  and  Russia,  which  has 
ever  gained  more  acquisitions  by  di- 
plomacy than  in  the  field,  was  allowed 
to  extend  her  frontier  to  the  Dneister, 
which  o[>encd  the  Black  Sea  to  her  Po- 
lish subjects.  Such  was  the  conse- 
quence of  renewing  former  treaties  with 
Russia. 

The  public  attention  is  now  intensely 
fixed  on  the  progresJ  of  the  Turkish 
war,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Up  to 
the  ix?nod  when  we  write,  the  latest 
accounts  state  that  a  large  Russian  ar- 
my,  computed  about  05,000  men,  were 
assembled  near  Khalafat,  and  that 
Prince  Gortschakolf  had  received  the 
most  positive  orders  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Little  Wallachia,  coute  qui  coute. 


It  is  also  stated  tlat  General  Gayon, 
an  Englishman,  had  again  taken  the 
field  in  Asia,  with  23,000  infantry^ 
and  3,000  cavalry.  From  both  auar- 
tei*s,  therefore,  we  may  daily  Iook  for 
news  of  importance. 

Meantime,  our  daily  journals  teem 
with  accounts  of  the  immense  prepara- 
tions for  war,  which  are  now  going  on 
at  oar  naval  and  military  arsenius— 
of  the  readiness  with  which  seamen  are 
ofiering  their  services  to  man  the  fleets, 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  pervades  all 
classes.  It  does  seem  wonderful,  that  a 
people  who  have  known  nothing  of  war 
for  forty  years,  should  evince  so  much 
warlike  spirit.  But  such  has  ever  been 
the  case  in  this  country.  Many  are 
still  alive  who  recollect  the  enthunaim 
displayed  by  our  merchants,  when  the 
resumption  of  hostilities,  in  May, 
1803,  after  the  short  peace  of  Amiens, 
was  announced  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London.  The  same  feeling  was 
shown  five  years  afterwards  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our 
French  ally  is  most  actively  em- 
ployed in  making  similar  preparations 
— naval  and  military— ^or  the  Turkish 
war,  commensurate  for  the  occasion. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  truly  en« 
noblin^  in  the  attitude  wiiich  both 
countries  have  assumed.  Their  re- 
sfK'ctive  Governments  have  entered 
into  bonds  of  the  strictest  alliance,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  selfish  ambition— 
not  to  promote  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  their  own  subjects— but  to 
protect  the  injured,  to  humble  the  ty- 
rant,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  richts 
of  humanity.  Search  the  annali  of  the 
world,  you  will  not  find  a  more  beauti- 
ful example  of  might  devoted  t)  tie 
cause  of  right. 
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Among  the  various  advantages  derived 
by  our  compatriots  from  the  peace  we  so 
long  enjoyed,  and  the  facility  of  wander- 
ing over  the  Continent,  may  be  reckoned 
the  extension  of  privilege  conferred  on 
that  class  which  m  Ireland  is  denomi- 
nated "elderly  young  ladies."  The 
more  we  advance  in  civilisationj  ration- 
ality, and  sound  morals,  the  more  will 
the  unmarried  portion  of  our  country- 
women command  our  respect  and 
consideration.  The  age  is  passed  when 
the  term  **  old  maid "  was  one  of  re- 
proach. I  once  heard  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  our  aristocracy,  the  father 
of  a  large  family  of  young  and  beau- 
tiful daughters,  declare  that  there 
should  be  a  law  requiring  every 
household  to  retain  one  of  its  fe- 
male members  unmarried,  for  the^ 
benefit  of  the  community.  Judging,  "^ 
however,  by  the  number  we  meet 
wandering  abroad  in  single  blessedness, 
such  a  law  seems  unnecessary ;  for 
every  haunt  of  the  English  on  the 
Continent  has  been  distinguished  as  the 
abode  of  one  or  more  amiable  spinsters, 
whose  houses  have  generally  been  the 
rendezvous  of  talent,  and  the  centre  of 
social  enjoyment.  There  was  that 
estimable  lady,  the  Honourable  Frances 
Mackenzie,  of  Seaforth,  long  the  object 
of  Thorwaldson's  admiration  and  love. 
How  many  had  to  deplore  her  loss, 
besides  the  little  Josephme,  the  Spanish 
child  of  refugee  parents,  whom  she 
adopted  and  provided  for  ! 

And  there  was  another  daughter  of 
Scotia,  worthy  and  good,  but  of  rougher 
grain  than  her  more  refined  country, 
woman.  I  cannot  forget  our  first 
rencontre  abroad.  It  was  at  an  even- 
ing  part^  at  Naples,  that  a  tall,  stiff, 
bony  spmster  stalked  up  to  me,  with 
these  abrupt  words — 

"  I  met  you  at  Walter  Scotfs." 

Seeing  me  trying  to  recall  the  fact, 
she  proceeded — 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  and  you  sang  Bonny 
Notty.*' 

"Madam,"  I  replied,  "you  surely 
are  mistaken  ;  I  never  could  have  had 
the  presumption  to  attempt  '  a  Scotch 
song  in  Scotland.*" 

"  Oh,  that's  not  Scotch,  it's  Ita- 
lian," she  replied. 
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I  then  discovered  that  the  lady  meant 
the  little  Venetian  ballad  of  "  Buona 
Notte." 

When  tired  of  Naples,  she  settled  at 
Florence;  but  she  never  advanced  a 
step  farther  in  the  "  Lingua  Toscana," 
though  she  considered  herself  quite  a 
Florentine,  talking  of  "  our  Grand 
Duke  and  our  Court,"  as  if  it  were 
exclusively  her  own,  while  she  snufied 
the  Tramontane  on  the  bridges,  and 
declared  the  climate  was  as  bracing  as 
on  the  Mound  in  Edinburgh. 

The  only  smile  I  ever  remember 
eliciting  from  our  lamented  friend.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  during  the  few  days  he 
passed  at  Florence,  on  his  sad  home- 
ward-bound journey,  was  when  I  told 
him  how  his  countrywoman  had  put  me 
to  a  nonplus  with  her  Bonny  Notty.  He 
wa''  amazed  to  hear  how  the  freedoot 
of  continental  life  had  drawn  her  out 
of  her  comer,  where  he  remembered 
her  for  many  a  year,  sitting  in  solitary 
dulness  in  her  brother's  drawing-room, 
and  never  speaking  buib(  when  she  was 
spoken  to,  according  tjD  the  good  old 
maxim  impressed  on  young  ladies  in 
the  good  old  times.  "  However,  she 
must  always  have  been  a  spirited  per- 
son," said  one  of  the  party,  "for  she  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Miss 
Pratt,  in  the  novel  of  *  Inheritance ; ' " 
and  we  all  appealed  to  Sir  Walter,  to 
know  if  he  thought  his  acquaintance 
really  took  refuse  in  a  passing  hearse* 
when  the  post-chaise  in  which  she  was 
journeying  through  the  snow  could  go 
no  farther  ? 

"I  cannot  aver,"  said  he,  **that 
my  friend's  sister  ever  had  such  an 
opportunity  of  showing  her  prowess* 
but  I  can  declare  that  if  she  were  not 
the  heroine  of  that  whimsical  adventure* 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  lady 
capable  of  the  achievement.'* 

There  was  another  fair  Caledonian* 
if  fair  she  could  be  called,  whose  fiery 
face  and  sturdy  form  might  be  taken 
for  the  figure-bead  of  a  merchantman* 
fresh  painted  for  a  voyage.  This  unpre- 
possessing exterior  obtamed  her  among 
the  Italians  the  sobriquet  of  "Malora 

di  Chiaja,"  or  bane  of  the ,  a 

misfortune  in  a  countiy  like  Naples* 
where  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  pre- 
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vails.  Tlie  lady  was,  notwithstanding, 
neither  baneful  nor  uncharitable.  Find- 
ing herself  alone  in  the  world,  lehesoin 
de  Vametendre —  the  want,  I  suppose, 
of  sometliing  to  love,  prompted  her  to 
adopt  a  Utile  Palerinitan  boy,  and  to 
set  about  teaehing  *<  the  youug  idea 
how  to  shoot ;"  but  the  soil  was  unpro- 

Eltious,  or  the  cultivator  unskilful, 
little  niastcT  cared  neither  for  fool's 
cap  nor  birch ;  he  would  neither  learn 
nor  tell  the  truth.  His  protectress,  in 
despair,  sent  him,  at  great  cost,  to  an 
English  seminary  near  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer.  Before  a  year  had  expired,  a 
letter  came  from  the  master,  desiring 
that  the  young  Sicilian  might  be  inmie- 
diately  removed — ''  he  was  corrupting 
the  whole  school." 

I  remember  his  return  from  that 
long  journey.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  appearance  to  bespeak  the  bad  boy; 
he  was»  in  fact,  a  pretty,  mild-looking, 
little  fellow.  However,  his  piitroness, 
after  another  ellbrt  to  make  him  dill- 
gent  and  truthful,  found  the  ca^e  was 
hopeless ;  and  no  resource  was  leil  for 
her,  but  to  send  back  her  ill-starred 
protege  to  his  father,  a  macaroni, 
maker,  at  Palermo,  who  refused  to 
receive  his  son  without  a  considerable 
premium  in  money  as  indemnification 
for  his  lost  services  1 

Lydia  White,  of  bas-blue  celebrity, 
was,  I  believe,  a  daughter  of  Albion. 
Harmless  records  of  her  eccentricities 
were  also  to  be  found  at  Naples.  On 
one  occasion,  wishing  to  entertain  her 
compatriots,  she  sent  for  the  nearest 
confectioner,  to  order  a  cake.  She 
was  too  blue  to  know  much  of  modern 
tongues,  and  cuuld  only  tell  him  she 
wanted  un  gateau.  The  pastry-cook 
being  Italian,  understood  gateau  to 
moan  gatio,  a  cat ;  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  told  the  lady  he  had  no  cats 
in  his  hduse.  <*  But  you  will  make 
me  one,'  she  cne<l,  and  conlinuc<i  vo- 
ciferating,  **  wglio  un  gutto** — literally 
a  torn  cat,  till  the  man,  out  of  patience, 
began  to  storm,  thinking  she  was  mad, 
and  would  likewise  render  him  so. 
Miss  Lydia  White's  apartment  was 
fortunately  on  the  ground  lloor,  in  the 
Chiaja,  and  some  English  acquaiiit- 
ances  i)ashing  at  the  moment,  heanl 
the  uproar,  and  rushed  in  :  they  pro- 
pitiated the  oiiended  confectioner  by 
telling  him,  the  lady  only  deMred  to 
have,  **  un  bel  puitiano,'*  as  cakes  and 
pit's  are  indilU-ifntly  denouiinati^d.  He 
might  have  n>torti*d,  "the  signora  has 
herself  made  one ;"  for  a  pasticcio  also 


means  conventionally,  a  blunder,  a  fuss^ 
a  contre-tems,  or  getting  into  a  mess; 
such  as  a  lady  dropping  a  stitch  in  her 
knitting,  which  I  once  heard  an  amia- 
ble Florentine,  a  descendant  of  the  il- 
lustrious Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
deemeil  a  good  English  scholar,  trans- 
late thus»  while  taking  up  the  fallen 
stitches—. "  Oh,  dear  me,  I've  made  a 
little  pie." 

I  cannot  complete  the  virgin  con- 
stellation which  siione  at  Naples,  with- 
out recalling  another  Miss  White,  also 
an  Englishwoman ;  but  her  name  was 
not  Lydia,  neither  was  she  blue,  though 
a  cultivated  and  accomnlished  woman. 
Her  great  popularity  urove  her  from 
the  gay  city ;  her  fragile  constitution 
could  not  endure  the  excitement  of  the 
large,  intellectual  society  which  her 
talents  drew  around  her.  She  retired 
to  a  noble  villa,  at  La  Cava,  where  she 
received  her  friends  as  inmates,  whea 
health  {>ermitted. 

We  were,  some  years  ago,  traversing 
that  beautiful  vale,  en  route  for  Pss- 
tum,  with  our  own  horses.  We  had 
started  too  late :  finding  night  coming 
on  rapidly,  we  stopped  to  mquire  the 
distance  to  Yietri,  and  heard  with  dis- 
may that  we  had  yet  some  miles  to  go» 
on  a  road  none  of  the  safest,  without 
hope  of  accommodation  nearer.     Hap- 

Eily  we  rennerabered  that  we  could  not 
e  far  from  Miss  W^hite's  residence  i 
we  had,  in  fact,  unconsciously  halted 
at  her  gate.  The  discovery  seemed 
propitious ;  we  did  not  hesitate  to  let 
the  lady  of  the  mansion  know  our  pre- 
dicament ;  though  ]>er9onally  strangers 
to  her,  we  were  acquainted  through 
mutual  friends.  I  can  never  for^t 
the  cordial  welcome  she  gave  the  in- 
truders, and  the  happy  hours  we  pass- 
ed with  her  the  following  day.  We 
never  saw  her  more ;  but  we  enjoyed 
her  delightful  conespondence  till  death 
terminated  her  career  of  usefulness. 
In  this  instance  I  have  no  ccoentrtci- 
ties  to  relate.  Miss  White  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  dispensing 
around  her,  to  poor  and  rich,  such 
kindnesses  as  piety  and  refinement 
alone  know  how  to  dispense.  Like  a 
beautiful  star,  she  shone  benignly  on 
all. 

The  Green  Isle  has  also  sent  forth 
its  noble  spinsters  to  astonish  the  world. 
There  was,  before  our  time  in  Italyt 
the  Honourable  Fanny  Talbot,  renown- 
ed as  well  for  a  vanety  of  estimable 
i|ualities,  as  for  the  achievements  of 
having  swum  aorou  the  Hellespoat  and 
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ascended  in  a  balloon.  She  has  since 
inhabited  Vienna  for  many  a-jear^ 
and  has  been  everywhere  popular. 
Confident  of  favouri  and  having  sur- 
yived  all  love  of  personal  admiration, 
the  little  Chanoinesse  was,  to  a  pro* 
verb,  neglectful  of  her  toilet.  Her 
kead^gear,  especially,  was  rarely  bet-* 
ter  than  a  red  printed  handkerchief — 
a  constant  subject  of  ridicule  to  her 
mere  acquaintances,  while  to  her  more 
intimate  friends  it  was  one  of  regret 
and  concern.  One  lady>  hoping  to 
produce  a  reform,  showed  her  a  hand- 
•oihe  piece  of  tissue,  having  resolved 
in  her  own  mind  if  Miss  Talbot  ad- 
mired  the  stuff,  to  have  it  made  into 
a  "  turban  proper,"  by  a  fashionable 
milliner  ;  but  the  eccentric  spinster  no 
sooner  Understood  the  friendly  inten- 
tion,  than  she  snatched  up  the  tissue, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  beautiful,  stufied 
it  like  a  handkerchief  into  her  pocket, 
warmly  expressing  her  thanks^  and  was 
ffone  before  her  friend  had  recovered 
her  surprise  and  disappointment  sufK. 
ciently  to  expostulate.  Miss  Talbot 
wore  the  turban  season  after  season; 
but  it  was  rolled  round  her  gray  locks 
much  after  the  fashion  in  which  apois- 
jrarcftf  encircles  her  brows  with  her  blue 
check  apron,  the  better  to  carry  her 
basket  of  fresh  mackerel.  The  amiable 
Viennese  finding  reform  impracticable, 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  with  the 
fact,  that  at  Vienna  every  one  knew 
Miss  Talbot,  and  every  one  liked  her, 
in  spite  of  her  ilgly  turbans.  Another 
strange  propensity  of  this  independent 
maiden  was  never  using  a  carriage, 
night  or  day>  though  the  equipages 
of  her  friends  were  always  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  but  when  the  stately  rout  or 
urilliant  ball  was  over,'  she  never  hesi- 
tated to  pin  up  her  petticoats,  at  least 
as  short  as  those  of  '<  the  little  woman*' 
of  whom  "  we  have  beard  tell,"  in  the 
old  song,  who  fell  asleep  by  the  way- 
side, and  had  them  *<  cut  round  about.'* 
The  operation  always  went  on  in  the 
lobby,  if  not  in  the  portecochere,&m\dBt 
powdered  lackeys  and  feathered  chas- 
seurs, through  whom  she  hurried  into 
the  street,  in  spite  of  wind  or  weather^ 
and  walked  home,  equally  reckless  of 
distance  or  appearance. 

One  who  knew  well  the  eccentric 
Chanoinesse,  assures  me  that  she  went 
to  court,  covered  with  diamonds  and 
orders,  in  the  same  independent  man- 
ner ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  forgetting 
to  leave  her  great  snow-shoes  in  the 
cloak-room,  ihe   approached   royalty 


with  the  tread  of  an  elephant,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole  court  —  the 
prodigious  foot  quite  apparent  to  all 
Deholders,  from  beneath  her  velvet  and 
satin.  With  all  this,  Miss  Talbot  wal 
as  amiable  as  she  was  noble,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  whom  she  approached* 
Her  charities  at  Vienna  live  in  re- 
membrance, and  her  name  is  nevet 
mentioned  without  calling  forth  a  tri- 
bute to  her  worth. 

I  could  enumerate  several  other 
wandering  maidens  who  have  enjoyed 
their  liberty  abroad,  and  to  whom 
harmless  eccentricities  are  attributed^ 
if  £  were  not  in  haste  to  arrive  at  the 
climax  of  spinster  supremacy,  and 
present  you  to  Mrs.  Marianne  Starke» 
the  most  remarkable  of  her  class,  and 
the  one  to  whom  travellers  are  mdst 
indebted. 

We  knew  Mrs.  Starke  well,  and 
had  much  reason  to  like  her,  for  she 
was  indefatigably  kind  to  us.  It  is 
the  fashion  now  to  depreciate  her 
work ;  nevertheless,  she  nas  been  the 
travellers'  benefactress  for  many  a 
year  ;  and  I  know  not  what  the  Eng- 
lish could  have  done  in  Italy,  when 
the  Continent  was  first  re-opened  to 
them,  without  the  benefit  of  her  ex* 
perience.  She  had  herself  come  abroad 
for  health  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
fearlessly  remained  throughout  the  war 
which  ri^ed  afterwards.  She  used  to  say» 
in  1830,  that  she  had  been  nearly  thirty 
years  in  Italy*  Her  work  was  first  a  va« 
lume  of  entertaining  letters,  addressed 
to  a  friend  in  England,  and  written 
probably  before  the  last  peace;  she 
afterwards  added  itineraries,  and  that 
kind  of  local  information  which  tra^ 
vellers  in  a  strange  land  most  require^ 
Her  list  of  essential  comforts  seems 
absurd  now,  because  the  inns  are  bet* 
ter  furnished)  and  most  cities  supplied 
with  English  commodities  ;  but  at  the 
period  she  wrote^  even  tea  was  only 
to  be  procured  at  the  chemists,  which 
to  this  day  is  the  case  in  Romagnai 
her  counsel  will  always  be  important 
to  invalids.  It  is  on  record,  in  proof 
that  she  adopted  what  she  recommend- 
ed, that  she  was  often  met  in  her 
travelling  landaulette  up  to  her  neck 
in  essential  comforts ! — ^the  carriage  so 
full  that  she  could  with  difficulty  get 
in  or  out.  It  is  also  reported  that,  in 
one  of  her  journeys,  she  was  actually 
obliged,  for  the  same  cogent  reason, 
to  take  her  place  in  the  driver's  seat, 
and  leave  her  "  essential  comforts  **  in 
fuU  enjoyment  of  the  cloee  carriage. 
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More  probably^  sho  had  good  taste 
enough  to  prefer  the  open  air,  and 
see  the  country.  I  remember  she 
disliked  a  carnage,  and  never  kept 
horses  at  Sorrento.  I  often  asked  her 
to  drive  out  with  us,  but  she  always 
said  she  was  never  happy  but  on  her 
legs,  pointing  to  her  great  leathern 
boots.  Mrs.  Marianne  StArke  used  to 
carry  an  umbrella  in  all  weathen:,  and 
never  changed  her  costume —  a  plain 
black  dress,  and  a  black  silk  hat,  which 
gave  her  tall,  bony  figure  rather  a 
masculine  air.  Though  so  many  years 
a  resident  at  Sorrento,  and  yclept  its 
queen,  Mrs.  Starke  never  aspired  to  a 
better  seat  of  government  than  an  in- 
different apartment  at  the  top  of  an  old 
Jesuit  convent,  whichhadbeen  convert- 
ed into  a  lodging-house,  and  had  nothing 
to  boast  of,  except  a  large  open  ter- 
race with  an  awning,  and  a  splendid 
view  of  the  whole  bay.  There  her 
majesty  received  her  guests,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  the  tarantella, 
danced  with  castanets  by  two  clumsy 
Terpsichores  from  the  village,  to  the 
sound  of  the  tambourine  and  a  hollow 
black  stick  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  did 
duty  for  a  flute.  These  she  used  to 
point  out  to  the  company  as  the  most 
ancient  of  musical  instruments.  I  have 
always  wondered  she  had  not  fitted  up 
a  villa  for  herself,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  scantily  furnished  and  nl-arrang- 
ed  than  her  suite  of  rooms :  bare  bricLs 
rush  chairs,  and  even  her  own  dormi. 
tory  a  mere  comfortless  convent  cell. 
Her  dining-hull,  for  want  of  a  better, 
was  a  long  passage^  which  forced  her 
to  the  expedient  of  having  a  narrow 
table.  This  she  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Triclinium,  making  her  guests 
sit  next  the  wall,  and  her  attendants 
serve  from  the  other  side,  as  we  see  on 
the  Etruscan  vases,  and  at  the  funeral 
suppers  in  the  tombs  — >  with  this  dif. 
ference,  that  Mrs.  Starke's  convitati  sat 
upon  rush  chairs,  instead  of  reclining 
in  luxurious  ease  on  sofas ;  and  the  at- 
tendants, instead  of  wearing  classical 
draper}',  or  none,  figured  in  gold  lace 
and  red  plush  — ^_ !  Whatever 
was  deficient  in  furniture  and  outward 
decoration  was  more  than  compcn- 
sated  by  the  lady's  hospitality  and  excel- 
lent cheer ;  her  dinnei-s  were  thorough- 
ly English,  and  ser\'e<l  in  the  good  old 
style,  worthy  of  Christmas.  The 
wines  also  circulated  treely,  and  John's 
reiterated  ** Marsala i/youphaufi,  sir,'' 
was  varied  with  red  and  white  La- 
chrmy»,  which  she  called  Faleraian ; 


and  on  one  occasion,  with  BomcthiDg 
very  rich  and  rare  from  Torre  dd 
Greco  (a  village  under  yesaviiu)^ 
of  which  her  guests  drank  deeplv,  sap- 
posing  it  to  be  Greek  wine*  and  dafl- 
sical  to  quaff*. 

Amongst  Mrs.  Starke's  pccnliaritiefl 
was  her  being  contented  with  her  pro- 
ficiency in  uio  dassicB  and  dead  lan- 
guages, and  never  taking  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  living  ones.  She  had  no 
fluency  in  French,  and  I  have  been  as- 
sured she  could  scarcdy  read  Italian. 
Speaking  it  was  always,  I  remember^  a 
difficulty.  One  evening  she  had  a 
large  party  on  her  terrace ;  a  drde 
had  formed  a-veile,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  tarantella  was  bdng  danced, 
when  two  Irish  heirosses^  with  their 
duenna,  were  announced.  Some  fo- 
reigners  politely  rose,  to  retire  and 
make  room  for  the  new  guests,  but  our 
hostess  opposed  their  retreaty  with 
''Arretez,  arretcz,  il  y-a-assez  de 
chambre!**  Another  of'^her  oddities 
was,  not  going  to  see  places  she  wanted 
to  write  about.  She  must  have  passed 
through,  or  near  Lucca  again  and 
again,  in  her  frequent  journeys  to  and 
from  England ;  yet  she  never  visited 
the  baths,  and  all  sho  has  written  was 
supplied  bv  others.  Lady  Sinnot's 
account  of^the  mountiuneers  was  wor- 
thy of  one  who  had  lived  long  in  Italy, 
and  had  learned  to  love  and  appre- 
ciate the  country  and  its  inhabitants ; 
but  there  was  much  more  to  say,  even 
then,  had  Mrs.  Starke  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  seek  for  herself.  It  was  the  same 
with  Capri,  thoueh  the  ishind  was 
not  two  hours'  sail  from  Sorrento ;  and 
she  was  continually  boating  about  with 
ic-nic  parties,  when  we  were  there* 
he  wan  ted  to  describe  the  Blue-cavern, 
ret  she  would  not  go  with  us  to  see  it» 
ut  desired  wo  should  bring  her  some 
of  the  stone  of  which  the  grotto  is  com- 
posed, because  she  was  quite  cortdn 
that  the  cavern  was  lined,  if  not  paint- 
ed, with  lapis-lazull.  We  obeyed,  and 
after  a  day  of  amazement  and  adminu 
tion  in  the  Orotta  Azzurra,we  brought 
her  Majesty  of  Sorrento,  as  in  duty 
bound,  several  fragments  of  the  won- 
drous  dome,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
admit  were  stalactites,  and  as  purely 
white  as  lime  and  water  coula  pro- 
duce. Still  she  could  not  understand 
how  they  could  ever  appear  blue.  So 
wo  taxed  our  powers  of  description 
to  the  utmost  to  do  justice  to  the  beau- 
Uful  cavern,  and  to  persuade  her  tho 
effect  was  produced  wbolly  by  nato- 
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ral  caus^;  but  lest  our  eloquence 
should  prove  unavailing,  one  of  our 
party  made  her  a  very  pretty  little 
oiLpainting^  which  well  represented 
the  azure  grotto,  and  the  attention 
was  kindly  acknowledged  by  a  present 
of  four  beautiful  silver  coins  of  Magna 
Grecia.  But  our  efforts  to  enlighten 
her  went  for  nothing,  so  difficult  is  it 
to  see  with  the  eyes  of  others.  The 
following  winter  in  Rome  Mrs.  Starke 
sent  her  running-footman  to  us  one 
day,  with  a  packet.  It  contained  a 
portion  of  the  "  Appendix  to  the  Ad* 
denda  of  her  New  Edition,*'  and  a 
description  of  the  Grotta  Azzurra,  for 
our  approval.  I  was  never  more  per- 
plexed; it  was  as  like  Pool's  Hole, 
m  Derbyshire,  as  the  beautiful  Blue- 
cavern.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Must 
I  be  sincere,  and  tell  her  so ;  or  should 
we  let  the  article  go  to  press,  and  mis- 
lead,  or  be  laughed  at?  There  was 
but  one  honest  course,  so  I  seized  a 
pen,  described  the  grotto  once  more, 
told  her  the  sea  flowed  into  it  by  a 
large  opening  under  the  narrow  en- 
trance,  and,  acting  as  a  lens,  carried 
light  and  colour  within,  illuminating 
the  dome  and  every  object  around 
the  grotto  with  the  brightest  hue  of  the 
Italian  sky — heaven's  own  blue.  And 
to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  radiance  the 
colour  acquires  through  the  medium 
of  its  watery  lens,  I  asked  her  to  re- 
call to  mind  the  dazzling  glare  of  a 
vitriol-bottle  in  a  chemist's  window, 
with  a  lamp  behind  it,  and  she  would  at 
once  understand  the  marvellous  effect. 
Our  expedient  succeeded,  homely  as 
was  the  comparison.  The  good  lady 
wrotea  fair  account  of  the  cavern,  quot- 
ing the  whimsical  simile,  and  sent  us  a 
beautiful  Etruscan  vase,  now  the  pride 
of  our  little  museum.  It  had  been 
found  at  Mola,  in  a  tomb,  of  which 
Mrs.  Starke  had  purchased  nearly  all 
the  contents. 

The  plain  of  Sorrento  extends,  for 
three  miles,  along  a  range  of  cliffs, 
which  rise  perpendicularly  two  hun- 
dred  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are 
excavated  beneath  in  many  places,  and 
present  what  now  appear  to  be  yawn- 
ing caverns.  These  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  temples,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  ocean.  The 
water  now  flows  into  many  of  them, 
and  laves  the  rude  steps  of  alL     We 


occupied  the  Villa  Angeli,  in  the 
orange  grove  of  the  Cucomella,  Mrs. 
Starke's  residence.  This  was  built  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  cliff*,  and  a  stone 
dropped  from  our  windows  or  terrace 
fell  into  deep  water.  A  ^at  cave, 
with  a  groined  roof  and  pointed  arch, 
was  immediately  beneath.  We  had 
access  to  it  from  above,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  bathing,  through  a  passage  and 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  As  a  cmssical 
scholar,  Mrs.  Starke  indul^d  many 
fancies  respecting  the  localities  around 
her.  Thb  cave  she  declared  to  be  the 
very  one  where  the  giant-shepherd 
Polyphemus  shut  up  Ulysses.  The 
identical  great  stone  by  which  the 
Cyclop  closed  its  mouth  still  lies  there, 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  by  the 
Titans  expressly  to  fill  the  arch.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter  but  what  we 
had  read  in  the  Odyssey,  one  might 
say  the  locality  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  described.  The  Isle  of  Goats 
(Capri),  opposite,  still  retains  its  name; 
but  classical  scholars,  I  believe,  main- 
tain the  coast  of  Sicily  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  Ulysses'  shipwreck.  Men  laugh- 
ed at  Mrs.  Starke's  antiquarian  fancies. 
She  always  said  the  Canaanites  had  co- 
lonised the  coast,  that  they  had  erected 
the  temples  at  Psestum,  and  taught 
the  Sorrentines  to  make  j  unkets,  having 
learned  the  art  in  Devonshire,  when 
they  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin.  Sir 
William  Gell  ridiculed  the  idea ;  but 
Mrs.  Starke  was  not  very  far  wrong,  I 
believe  ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  Phoenicians  went  there :  and  there 
is  i*eason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of 
Tyre  did  colonise,  and  brought  their 
language  to  Italy.  As  to  the  i unkets, 
Sorrento  is  famous  for  a  curd,  called  qui- 
ancata*  which  is  served  on  fern  leaves; 
and  Mrs.  Starke,  as  a  Devonshire  wo- 
man, at  once  recognised  her  country's 
commodity.  That  wicked  wight.  Sir 
William  Gell,  whose  satirical  organ 
was  ever  in  activity,  boasted  how  he 
used  to  play  on  her  credulity.  He  in- 
vited us  one  morning  to  breakfast,  at 
his  pretty  little  mansion  behind  the 
Chiaja.  Besides  the  usual  English 
fare,  he  gave  us  macaroni,  cL  la  Mi- 
lanese— ^that  is,  dressed  with  cream,  and 
eggs  poached  in  buffalo's  milk,  served 
in  litUe  earthen  plates,  like  the  patera 
of  the  ancient  sacrifices.  He  intro- 
duced these  to  us  as  of  old  Neapolitan 


*  This  word  in  both  countries  is  evidently  derived  (tomjoncuij  a  ruah-^the  cord,  or  cream, 
Mog  idways  spread  on  nuhM  to  drain* 
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usage.  Mrfi.  Starke's  antiquarianiim 
was  then  (liscusscM).  He  complained 
of  her  calling  the  Papyrus  a  river  near 
Syracuse,  i1l^^tead  of  saying,  as  he  had 
tohl  her,  that  the  plant  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alfio.  He  made  no  se* 
crct  of  having  mystified  her  on  various 
subjects,  and  told  us  the  result,  as  a 
good  story.  We  accused  him  of  being 
jealous  of  her  literary  fame,  which  only 
provoked  a  new  sally  of  witty  ridicule. 
S[)eaking  of  the  Margravine  of  Ans- 
pach,  we  remembered  having  heard  of 
a  piece  of  mischief  of  hi^,  and  asked 
him  if  it  were  true.  He  ))leaded 
guilty,  and  said  the  lady  was  cloipient, 
and  apt  to  ^ive  scope  to  her  imagina* 
lion  in  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  per. 
sons  and  places  ;  but  her  fancy  out- 
stripping her  vocabulary,  she  often 
stopped  short,  even  at  the  climax,  for 
want  of  a  woni,  which,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  bin  good.nature,  he  never  failed 
to  supply  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  nar- 
ration Klie  always  seized  whatever  he 
oft(;red.  At  a  lar$!0  English  dinner, 
party,  the  Margravine  was  eloquently 
describing  the  eifect  of  a  sun-set  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  <•  The  golden  orb 
had  just  hid  its  face  in  the  lap  of 
Thetis,  the  sky  was  a  blaze  of  reful- 
gent  li^dit,  and  the  sea  was  all  over — 

all   over  —  all  over "  "  red  plush 

breeches,"  whispered  Sir  William, 
"  red  plush  breeches,"  re-echoed  the 
Margravine.  The  etlect  on  the  com- 
pany  neiMl  not  be  described.  The  lady 
and  the  knight  were  excellent  friends, 
notwithstanding,  and  her  son  was  his 
Fidus  Achat(*s.  It  was  to  Mr.  Kepi>el 
Craven,  he  told  us,  he  had  once  writ- 
ten, when  he  wished  his  house  at 
Naples  to  Ix^  put  in  order  fur  his  re- 
ception. Knowing  the  post-ofliee 
there  has  the  vii'e  of  0|)ening  Kngli.sh 
letters,  and  that  the  Abbe  who  perpe- 
trates the  foul  deed,  and  is  pensionetl 
for  the  ))uri)osis  keens  the  missives 
from  day  to  duy  awaiting  his  leisure, 
the  witty  knight  commenced  :— 

*'CARiatiiMo  Abate,  —  Please  to  read 
and  furwaril  thm  without  deluy,  or  my  huu!«o 
will  not  Lm  ruady. — lu  ba&te,  ynur  huoible 
•crvunt,  '  "(iELu" 

The  remainder  contained  his  orders  for 
his  friend,who  duly  received  the  letter. 


To  eive  you  another  fpeciman  of  the 
witty  knight,  and  a  proof t bathe  ipared 
no  one,  I  transcribe  a  portion  of  a  letter 
he  sent  us  to  liome  from  Naplei^  in 
January,  1881x  when  the  conclave  was 
shut  up,  and  their  councilB  had  been 
long  protracted  :.~ 

"  Why  won't  you  make  yoar  Pope  ?  —  It 
will  never  do  to  hesitate  when  the  world  is 
in  flame^s  and  no  one  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen. Dou*t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  her  Mnjcsty  of  Sorrento  to  declare 
her  Kcx,  abjure  English  errora,  and  mount 
the  chair  of  St  Peter?    Propose  it  to  her 

minister  Don  C ,  and  let  him  execute 

the  project.  I  hear  that  gentleman  does  not 
thinic  the  Via-Latina*  quite  so  pleasant  a« 
her  Majesty  does,  and  did  not  find  the  nu- 
merous and  splendid  hotels  quite  so  well  at- 
tended as  he  expected.  What  a  number  of 
mistakes  will  that  journey  give  rise  to,  some 
day  or  other.     Tlie  Prussian  minister  layt 

iH^n  C told  him  I  had  publislied  a  mo- 

muir  on  Veii  at  Paris,  which  I  liad  before 
prouuseil  to  tlie  Roman  ArchoologicAl  Insti- 
tute, in  consequciico  of  which  the  founder 
wad  in  a  fever.  I  have  answered  that  the 
Don  has  ^een  the  Queen  of  Sorrento  In  a 
dream,  but  that  I  am  quite  innocent,  and 
that  I  will  send  the  map  and  memoir  to 
Home  in  a  few  days.  The  goat  in  one% 
hands  is  no  f^ood  lielpmate  in  sach  mat- 
ters. However  there  is  a  veiy  amiable 
person  just  arrived  here,  named  Blanchard, 
a  fat  man,  and  not  an  aeronaut,  who  liat 
undertaken  to  cure  me  by  means  of  raw 
eggs,  from  which  I  expect  aatonisliing  re- 
sults— after  death. 

^  Yuu  cannot  have  been  to  my  garden 
lately,  or  you  would  have  found  there  the 
Princess  of  Butera,  once  the  handsomest  wo- 
man in  Italy,  and  yet  magnificent,  to  whom 
I  had  lent  it.  It  rained  the  whole  time  of 
lier  stay,  poor  woman !  so  she  remained  a 
prisoner  in  that  little  tdu'l).  Mr.  Irwius  will 
tell  you  that  my  garden,  when  the  roaes 
come  out,  affords  beautiful  lowers  and  scenes 
for  your  future  melodrama  of  Arwddik — 
should  you  ever  write  one.  Mr.  Talbot,  at 
Home,  has  translated  certain  parts  of  Dant% 
which  will  not  do  in  blank  verse,  so  pray  if 
you  write  anything  in  poetr}-,  let  it  be  in 
rhyme,  and  Lk>n  Michel  Angclo  Gaetani  will 
make  you  several  vignettes.  I  told  yon  he 
wari  a  most  amiable,  agreeable,  good-A>r- 
nothing  jienKMi,  and  so  ytm  will  find  him. 
I  don't  know  how  1  am  to  get  to  tlie  Holy 
City  before  March, ^age,  infirmity,  finance, 
and  the  reat  of  the  royal  family  piviaing 
hard  n|>on  my  locomotive  powers.  We 
have  all  sorts  of  gaities  here ;  and  the  King, 


•  Th«'  new  road  from  Naples  to  Home,  through  the  Abruzzi,  where  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion tu  lonvcnth  ami  private  housra  tu  procure  l.e<l9  <}r  a  bivouac,  were  then  the  only  altema- 
tivvs.  'I  hu  guat  ileiialictine  convent  at  Monte  Caasino  received  travellers  in  its  Foresteria— 
the  librar}-  and  manuttcripts  would  compensate  for  e\'eu  move  indifiarsiit  aoownaiwUtion. 
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bitidet  haying  a  Conrt  ooe  day,  took  the 
city  by  storm  the  ne^^t,  and  entered  it  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men.  He  rode  himself; 
like  *  Earl  Douglas,  on  a  milk  white  steed,' 
first  in  front,  and  received  the  hurrahs  and 
blessings  of  the  people,  which  really  he  de- 
serves, with  great  and  aflbcthig  grace.  Then 
Lady  Druramond  gave  a  ball  which  I  hear 
(being  ill  myself)  was  very  fine.  Lord  Hert- 
ford is  to  be  the  great  feature,  bat  my  ilU 
Dess  has  not  yet  permitted  me  to  see  him. 
The  doga  are  well,  and  desire  their  kind  re- 
gards—  Grandmamma,  particularly.  We 
have  again  fine  weather,  after  frightful  tem- 
pests of  wind  and  rain.  We  are  also  quiet, 
and  do  not  see  what  is  to  disturb  us  at  pre- 
sent.'* 

As  he  wrote,  so  he  talked.  Sir 
William  Cell's  conversation  was  an  un- 
ceasinji;  flow  of  witty  raillery  and  play- 
ful ridicule,  even  when  writhing  with 
the  gout.  He  was  at  that  time  deeply 
engaged  with  his  fine  work  on  Pompeii^ 
and  we  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  beautiful  original  drawings  which 
he  finished  like  miniatures.  It  was 
an  immense  undertaking  for  an  invalid. 
He  told  us,  he  kept  a  wheel  chair  at 
the  gate,  and  was  rolled  about  to  steal 
a  sketch  wherever  he  could  achieve 
one.  He  had  then  obtained  no  per- 
mission  from  the  government  to  draw 
in  the  unburied  city,  and  was  depen- 
dant  on  the  caprice  or  avarice  of  the 
guards  for  being  undisturbed. 

His  villa  at  Naples,  in  a  garden  at 
the  rere  of  the  Chiaja,  was  a  pretty 
little  cottage-like  tenement,  with  a 
porch.  It  was  full  of  objects  of  art, 
arranged  with  much  taste,  though 
only  a  hired  house ;  which  Lady  Drum- 
mond  observing,  she  most  generously 
purchased  the  fee-simple,  and  sent  Sir 
William  the  title-deeds.  He  had  also 
a  fned-^'terre  in  Rome,  a  little  villa  in 
the  midst  of  more  ample  ground,  near 
the  Fope*s  Mews.  The  first  winter  we 
were  going  to  Rome,  the  knight  gal- 
lantly ofi*ered  us  the  use  of  it,  but  we 
only  accepted  the  privilege  of  walking 
in  his  garden,  and  gathering  his  flowers. 
His  good  taste  was  also  conspicuous  in 
that  domicile,  and  Don  Michael  An- 
eelo  Graetani,  to  whom  he  alludes  in 
nia  letter,  painted  an  Etruscan  frieze 
in  Arabesques,  around  the  cornice  of 
his  saloon,  and  assisted  in  its  classical 
decorations.  Now,  this  accomplished 
person,  then  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  and 
nis  brother,  Don  Filippo,  are  the  most 
gifled  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and 
uie  most  entertaining,  agreeable  com- 
panions, abounding  in  Attic  salt,  and 
that  caustic  wit  for  which  the  house 


of  Gaetani  is  celebrated.  They  are 
both  good  artists.  We  have  a  beauti« 
ful  little  statuette  hy  the  duke,  '*Cupi4 
bound,"  and  various  inimitable  sketches 
by  both  brothers^  full  of  humour  and 
character 

Sir  William  Gell's  villas,  like  Ab« 
botsford,  were  the  paradise  of  dogs. 
His  grand  favourite  be  called  Nix.  It 
was  of  rare  sagacity,  and  if  I  remember 
right,  of  Russian  race.  Sir  William 
declared  Mr.  Nix  could  even  speak 
French,  and  to  prove  the  fact,  he 
never  failed  to  ask  the  dog,  <<  Who  is 
this  lady,"  chucking  him  under  the 
chin  at  the  same  moment,  which  eli- 
cited from  the  animal  a  mumbling 
sound,  not  very  unlike  *'  Orandmam* 
ma.** 

When  we  had  a  lottery  at  Naples, 
of  some  paintings,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
poor  family,  Sir  William  charitably 
took  tickets,  and  put  down  Mr.  Nix*s 
name  for  one.  The  dog  absolutely 
won  one  of  our  best  miniatures,  a  copy 
of  the  Manfrini  Giorgioni  at  Venice, 
which  Byron  has  immortalised  in 
*'  Beppo,"  and  called  **  Love  in  Life." 

The  witty,  the  agreeable,  *'  the 
classic  Gell  "  is  now  no  more ;  his  ea. 
reer  of  literary  usefulness  was  cut  short 
by  an  inveterate  gout,  which  he  bore 
to  the  last  with  a  patience  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  that  seemed  scarcely 
human.  This  favourite  dog  was  never 
satisfied  without  bein^  in  close  contact 
with  his  master,  until  his  last  illness, 
when  nothing  could  induce  the  poor 
animal  to  remain  on  his  knees,  as  if 
conscious  the  weight  would  hurt  him, 
but  he  tried  to  be  on  a  chair  by  his 
side  to  the  last.  When  Sir  William 
was  no  more,  the  dog  would  not  be 
comforted,  and  for  three  days  ate  no- 
thing. Mr.  Keppel  Craven  then  car- 
ried the  affectionate  creature  homc^ 
and  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  a  little  food ;  he  seemed 
to  yield  as  if  he  thought  he  should  not 
be  uugrateful  to  his  lost  master's  best 
friend ;  but  he  sUll  pined,  and  refused 
all  consolation.  He  died  the  day 
month  ailer  Sir  William  had  closed  bis 
earthly  career. 

I  must  now  return  to  Mrs.  Starke, 
from  whom  I  digressed,  to  make  my 
readers  acquainted  with  her  witty  ar- 
chseologicai  antagonist.  Like  him  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Arcadia, 
and  of  many  literary  societies.  I  re- 
gret having  forgotten  her  euphoneous 
Sastoral  appellation  as  a  shepherdess  ; 
er  seal,  I  remember^  was  a  Fan's  pipe. 
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The  English   owe    much  to  Mrs. 
Starke*8  hospitable  spirit.     I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  her  fondness  for  pic- 
nic parties.     I  should  rather  have  said 
she  was  herself  the  Amphitryon  of  every 
social  entertainment.     She  frequently 
invited  a  train  of  guests,  thirty  or  forty 
in  number,  to  Pompeii — sent  a  band  of 
music  and  an  excellent  dinner  before- 
hand, and  while  it  was  spreading  in 
the    hall  of  Sallust,   or  some  other 
clasiiical  arena,   she  had  excavations 
made,  at  considerable  expense,  for  the 
rational  entertainment  of  her  guests. 
Her  long  residence  at  Naples  procured 
for  her  this  privilege.     In  Kome  she 
inhabited  a  nandsome    and   spacious 
apartment    in    the    Palazzo    Albani. 
There,  besides  dinners  and  music-par- 
ties, she  gave  tableaux.     Once  she  ex- 
hibited the  Parnassus  of  Raphael,  com- 
posed of  from  forty  to  fifty  figures,  se- 
lecting the  fairest  of  her  compatriots 
to  personify  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  the 
Graces,  and  Heavenly  Nine.     She  was 
annoyed  and  offended  when  anv  of  her 
young  acquaintances  shrank  from  the 
exhibition.      I  wish  we  had  been  in 
Kome  at  the  time,  to  give  a  better  de- 
scription of  it.     Mrs.  Starke  also  car- 
ried a  party  every  winter  to  the  Vati- 
can, to  see  the  statues  by  torch  li";ht, 
and  entertained  them  at  dinner  after- 
wards.   She  was  independent,  had  a 
noble  spirit,  and  deserved  well  of  her 
compatriots. 

Mrs.  Starke  conveyed  us  in  her  boat 
one  evening  to  the  cliff  where  PoUio's 
villa  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  The 
peschierat  or  preserves  for  fish,  still 
exist.  I  tried  to  stimulate  her  to  an 
excavation,  in  search  of  the  crystal 
vessels.  My  readers  will  remember 
that  when  Auorustus  dined  with  his  fa- 
vourite, a  luckless  slave  broke  a  crys- 
tal vase,  and  was  ordered  by  the  cruel 
PoUio  to  be  thrown  into  the  pond  to 
fatten  the  fish.  He  was  only  saved  by 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  who 
reproved  his  protege  by  desiring  the 
whole  service  to  be  thrown  there. 
Some  authors  report  that  Augustus 
also  ordered  the  ponds  to  be  filled  up ; 
but  they  still  exist,  and  are  very  deep. 
Amongst  Mrs.  Starke*s  neighbours 
and  votaries  at  Sorrento,  was  a  little 
old  soldier  and  imnrovisatore,  yclept 
Captain  Staruccc.  It  was  thi*ough  his 
management  she  was  crowned  queen, 
while  he  extemporised  the  coronation 
ode.    The  Cavo  of  Polyphemus^  illu- 


minatedy  was  the  Campidoglio  of  the 
occasion.    The  revel  nnished  with  a 
good  supper.     He  was  one  of  those 
starch,  bolt-upright  little  men,  whose 
very  look  seemed  to  say,  ^'  Heads  up» 
soldiers."     He  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  for  he  saved  Sorrento  from 
being  bumty  when  the  French  General 
condemned  it  to  the  flames  for  haying 
resisted  him,  and  bravely  held  out  too 
long.     "  What  I"  cried  the  poet,  "  will 
Frenchmen  bum  the  birthplace  of  the 
immortal  Tasso?*'     The  appeal  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  town  was  spared.     Its 
deliverer  invited  the  General  and  staff 
to  dinner.  A  large  portrait  of  Torquato 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
encircled  with  laurel,  and  the  day  fi. 
nished  gloriously.     The  French,  enter- 
tained into  good  humour,  showed  the 
Sorrentines  favour.     When  we  knew 
the  valorous  little  Captain,  he  was  a 
man  of  peace,  kept  a  cow,  and  often 
sent  us  a  junket. 

Mrs.    Starke    had    many    devoted 
friends  amongst  the  Italian  nobles,  and 
was  deeply  regretted  at  Sorrento.  Her 
health,  when  we  knew  her,   seemed 
proof  against  all  the  ills  that  flesh  if 
heir  to.     It  was  only  the  last  year  she 
suffered  from  asthma.      One  of  our 
party  saw  her  in  liome,  just  before  she 
started  for  England,  on  her  last  jour- 
ney, and  tried  to  dissuade  her  from 
attempting  it.    She  died  after  only  a 
few  hours'  increase  of  illness,  and  a 
few  minutes  after  her  arrival  at  Lodi, 
in  an  inn,  alas  I  and  alone  1     Her  ser- 
vants only  were  with  her,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  were  faithful  an  1  attached. 
Her  death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
accelerated    by  grief  for  a  nephew^ 
whose  loss  she  thought  might  have  been 
averted,  had  she  been  aware  of  his 
danger  in  time.     I  have  some  of  Mrs. 
Starke's  letters,  and  many  characteris- 
tic notes.    The  daily  bulletins  she  used 
to  send  us  with  her  newspapers,  during 
the  attempt  at  Uevolution  m  Rome,  in 
1831,  kindly  sharing  with  us  her  best 
information,  are  now  become  interest- 
ing historical  documents. 

It  was  a  curious  position  to  feel  one's 
self  in  Kome,  expecting  a  besieging 
army,  and  to  know  that  there  was  not 
a  goose  in  the  capital  to  save  the  city. 
The  Prince  of  Tesero  assured  ns» 
with  well-assumed  gravity,  that  the 
panic  had  extended  even  to  the  lamp- 
lighters, who  lit  the  lamps  by  day,  fear- 
ing to  be  out  afVer  sunset. 
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There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says, 
that  "  the  longest  way  round  b  the 
shortest  way  home  ;"  it  is  likewise  the 
shortest  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Any  uninformed  navigator  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  short  cut  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Cape  de  Verde 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
would  almost  certainly  find  himself 
bothered  with  calms  and  bedevilled 
by  currents,  and  thus  be  at  last  drawn 
into 

•*The  Bight  of  Benin, 

Where  one  cornea  out  for  two  that  go  In.** 

The  principal  thing  to  be  looked  to 
is  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds, 
and  not  the  number  of  miles  to  be  tra- 
versed. The  experienced  navigator, 
therefore,  sails  boldly  down  before  the 
N.  E.  trade- wind  to  about  W.  long., 
23o  on  the  equator,  and  then  gets  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  S.  E.  trade, 
with  which  he  continues  his  course 
down  along  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, as  if  he  were  going  to  Cape  Horn, 
till  he  comes  into  S.  lat.  30 '  ,  when 
he  may  reckon  upon  meeting  suddenly 
with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west ; 
and  he  then  simply  puts  his  ship's 
head  round,  and  runs  away  before  this 
at  right  angles  to  his  former  course  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  was  in  following  this  great  high- 
way of  shipping  in  the  south  Atlantic, 
that  we  came  in  sight,  early  one  morn- 
ing, of  the  lonely  little  island  of  Trini- 
dad. This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  West  Indian  island  of  that 
name  —  it  is  a  small,  solitary  spot  of 
earth  in  about  lat.  20o  ,  and  some  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
We  hove  to  on  the  western  side  of  it, 
and  a  party  of  us  landed  on  the  rocks, 
just  where  a  tall  column  of  rock,  which 
has,  of  course,  been  christened  the 
''Nine-pin,'*  rises  suddenly  out  of  the 
sea. 

The  island  itself,  which  is  not  more 
than  five  miles  in  diameter,  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  some 
1,200  feet,  quite  environed  by  almost 
inaccessible  clifis,  except  on  its  south- 
east side,  where  the  Portuguese  once 
had  a  small  settlement,  long  since 
abandoned.  There  are  no  marks  of 
any  recent  volcanic  action  about  it; 
but  the  rocks  are  nearly  all  Tolcanii^ 


with  the  exception  of  some  sandstones, 
containing  recent  shells  that  seem  either 
interstratified  with  them,  or  caught  up 
among  them.  In  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks  on  the  beach  that  are  washed  by 
the  tide,  many  lovely  corals  grew,  and 
beautiful  little  fish  —  banded,  yellow, 
and  black,  or  blue  and  green  with  red 
spots  —  were  darting  about  the  pools. 
Multitudes  of  small  conger-eels,  with 
snake-like  bodies  and  fierce-looking 
heads,  crawled  and  twined  through  the 
holes  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
seemed  as  if  inclined  to  spring  at  and 
bite  us  when  we  approached  them. 

Black  echini  in  abundance  were  half- 
buried  in  the  holes  of  the  basaltic  rocks, 
which  they  seemed  bv  some  wonderful 
and  quite  inexplicable  process  to  have 
excavated  for  themselves ;  while  in  the 
shallow  pools  I  met,  for  the  first  time, 
with  examples  of  that  curious  tribe  of 
small  fish  that  do  not  fear  to  jump  from 
a  pool  of  water  on  to  the  ground,  and 
by  means  of  their  strong  pectoral  fins 
hop  along  by  springs  of  one  or  two  feet 
at  a  time,  till  they  get  within  reach  of 
a  fresh  hole,  or  of  the  sea. 

Before  leaving  the  tropics,  let  me  re- 
call one  lovely  aspect  of  nature,  which 
is,  perhaps,  more  common  in  the  wider 
and  calmer  seas  of  the  Indian  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans  than  in  the  Atlantic,  but 
which  is  oflen  perceivable  there : — just 
after  sunset,  two  or  three  minutes  after 
the  red  orb  has  descended  below  the 
dark  line  of  the  horizon,  broad,  radiat- 
ing bands  of  colour  become  perceptible 
in  the  sky,  shooting  from  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  all  directions  —  they  are 
alternately  of  delicate  rose  colour  and 
the  most  pearly  and  exquisite  green. 
In  approaching  the  zenith  they  gradu- 
ally iade  away,  till  right  overhead 
they  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  but,  if 
followed  by  the  eye,  they  gradually  be- 
come stronger  again  as  they  descend 
towards  the  east,  in  which  direction 
they  converge  towards  a  point  exactly 
opposite  the  sun,  where  is  produced  in 
the  east  an  exact  reflex  of  all  the  glow- 
ing colours  of  the  sunset  in  the  west. 
So  perfect  is  the  illusion,  that  oflen  on 
coming  on  deck  just  at  the  right  mo* 
ment,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  pos- 
able  to  tell  which  was  the  real  sunset* 
and  which  its  reflectioDj  without  look- 
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ing  at  the  compass  in  order  to  know 
the  cast  from  the  west.  It  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  advantages  of  tro- 
pical life,  that  every  one  is  a  daily 
spectator,  not  only  of  sunset,  but  of 
sunrise — they  are  the  two  most  enjoy- 
able and  delicious  portions  of  the  day, 
which  no  one  would  willincly  lose. 
Everybody  there  leaps  from  his  slen- 
derly-covered couch  to  rejoice  in  the 
newness  and  vigour  of  the  dawn,  as 
every  one  hails  the  cool  dews  and  plea- 
sant airs  of  evening  refreshing  his  wea- 
ried frame  after  the  exhausting  heat  of 
the  day.  Then  the  depth  and  black 
darkness  of  the  ni^ht — when  the  air, 
made  transparent  with  moisture,  seems 
to  open  to  the  view  the  uttermost 
vaults  of  heaven,  and  the  eye  roves 
from  flaming  star  to  star,  growing  vi- 
Fibly  less  as  they  recede  into  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  like  lamps  hung  along 
the  heavenly  road  to  still  farther  sys- 
tems, too  remote  for  human  eye  to 
reach  ;  while  the  uncovered  head  and 
opened  breast  fear  no  evil  from  damp, 
and  cold,  but  woo  the  gentle  airs  and 
dripping  dew-drops  to  refresh  them. 
Ah  I  my  kind  indulgent  reader,  our 
bleak  skies  and  wintry  winds  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  better  and  the  healthier 
for  us  all,  but  for  physical  and  sensu- 
ous  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  there  is  no  place  like 
the  tro[)ics. 

What  sight  can  be  more  glorious 
than  to  lean  over  the  dark  sidt;  of  the 
ship  when  every  surge  of  every  wave 
over  the  whole  visible  expanse  breaks 
into  sparkles  of  light,  when  the  ship 
seems  to  be  ploughing  up  great  fur- 
rows of  light  out  of  the  water,  and 
leaves  a  long  glimmering  trail  behind 
her  like  an  illuminated  path  along  the 
s(*a,  with  here  and  there,  deep  under 
the  water,  dim  orbs  of  phosphoresence 
like  drowned  moons,  proceeding  from 
some  great  excited  medusa  or  other 
sea  animal ;  and  the  dolphins  and  por- 
poises, as  they  shoot  and  dart  about 
the  vessi'l,  betray  themselves  by  the 
vivid  gleams  of  greenish  light  that  en- 
velop them  like  a  flowing  veil,  mak- 
ing their  8wit\  course  hke  that  of  a  sub- 
marine  rocket. 

Or  what  say  you  of  a  hot  sunny  day, 
with  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  seeing 
Venus  at  some  20"  from  the  sun,  as 
distinctly  vi>ib]e  in  the  skv,  about  two 
o'eloek  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  is  here 
olU'U  uf  a  summer  night  ?  This  I  have 
Y\^vtMi\  more,  than  once  within  ](>>  of  the 
one  in  the  Indian  archipelago. 


Let  us,  however,  dismiss  these  re- 
collections, and  get  on  with  our  voyage 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  We  have  not 
yet  touched  at  the  Cape. 

I  never  saw  any  description  of  the 
Cape  that  ^ave  me  any  idea  of  it  until 
I  had  actually  been  at  the  place*  Let 
me,  therefore,  try  to  give  you  a  notion 
of  it. 

Li  approaching  the  Cape  from  the 
west,  you  see  a  line  of  very  bold  coast, 
rising  directly  from  the  water  in  per. 
pendicular  cliffs,  and  reaching  at  one 
spot  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  near  piece  of  ground 
seems  some  thirty  or  thirty- five  milei 
long ;  and  some  distance  beyond  it,  on 
the  northern  side,  may  be  seen  on  a  clear 
day  another  great  mountainous  country 
much  further  ofi',  and  fading  away  into 
the  blue  horizon.  We  might  mistake 
the  nearest  mass  of  land  for  an  island 
standing  in  front  of  the  other  land,  and 
so  it  doubtless  was  formerly.  Inside 
it  there  are  now  two  bays— Table 
Bay  on  the  north,  and  False  Bay  on 
the  south,  with  a  low  sandy  plain,  some 
fifleen  miles  across  in  every  direction, 
lying  between  them.  This  plain  it  ii 
which  connects  the  first-named  rocky 
peninsula  with  the  main  land  of  Africa. 
This  lofty  peninsula  is  highest  near  its 
northern  end,  where  it  has  a  great  ta- 
bular plateau,  the  well  known  Table 
Mountain,  which  is,  I  believe,  about 
4,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  com- 
posed of  great  horizontal  strata  of 
thick-bedded  white  sandstone*  reposing 
on  granite,  which  forms  the  lower  half 
of  the  mountain.  These  decline  gently 
towards  the  south,  and  the  land  gra- 
dually declines  with  them,  still  retain- 
ing the  same  forms  of  abruptly  swelling 
rounded  sloi)es  about  the  l>ase,  ca|^d 
by  flat-topiHid  eminences  having  ver- 
tical sides,  furrowed  and  traversed  by 
rugged  and  precipitous  ravines.  Fi- 
nallv,  on  approaching  the  CapCt  the 
land  slopes  uown  to  an  elevation  not 
exceeding  a  thousand  feet,  and  ends  in 
broken  rocks  and  hummocks  of  still 
lower  elevation,  forming  the  actual 
CajHi  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  two  bays 
inside  the  peninsula,  the  northern  one 
is  the  shallowest  and  openest,  but  is 
partially  protected  by  Bottene»t  Ishind 
m  its  centre.  On  the  S.W.sideof 
this  bay,  close  under  the  foot  of  Table 
Mountain,  which  seems  almost  to  hang 
over  it,  is  the  very  attractive  city  of 
Cape  Town,  with  its  wide,  straight 
streets,  and  lines  of  whites  flat-topped 
houses^  its  public  sqoaro  and  principal 
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street  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  a 
rapid  channel  of  clear  water  coursing 
down  the  centre  of  it. 

I  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  its  motley 
inhabitants,  its  Babel  of  tongues,  its 
entangled  droves  of  bullocks  all  bar. 
nessed  to  one  waggon,  which,  at  the 
sound  of  their  driver's  voice,  and  the 
crack  of  his  whip,  unwind  themselves 
from  the  form  of  a  small  assembled 
herd  into  a  regular  procession  of  six- 
teen or  twenty  pair,  and  proceed  upon 
their  journey ;  of  its  vines  and  its 
fruits  i  its  pleasant  places,  its  pretty 
faces,  and  its  balls  and  parties.  1  must 
leave  these  to  the  reader's  imagination^ 
or,  perhaps,  to  his  recollection. 

The  southern  bay,  called  False  Bay, 
has,  likewise  in  its  north-west  corner, 
a  little  indentation,  affording  some  shel- 
ter and  security ;  and  this  is  the  naval 
station  of  these  seas,  surrounded  by  a 
small  town  called  Simonstown,  boast- 
ing of  its  little  dockyard,  and  its  ad- 
mural's  residence,  where  often  little 
men  assume  the  airs  of  very  big  ones. 

When  the  wind  blows  into  either 
of  these  open  bays,  it  is  clear  it  must 
knock  up  a  deviFof  a  sea  therein  ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a 
grander  surf  than  that  which  falls  upon 
their  wide  sandy  beaches,  when  a  strong 
wind  urges  upon  them  rank  after  rank 
of  hu^e  long-rolling  waves,  miles  in 
unbroken  length,  and  many  feet  in 
height,  each  wave  several  hundred 
yaixis  behind  the  other,  and  some  ten 
or  a  doaen  of  them  at  once  perpetually 
travelling  over  the  sandy  shoals,  and 
breaking  into  long  cataracts  of  foam, 
with  a  roar  that  would  deaden  the  noise 
of  a  thunder.clap.  It  is  the  action  of 
this  great  surf  washing  up  sand,  now 
from  the  north  and  now  again  from  the 
south,  which  has  doubtless,  in  the  lapse 
of  uncounted  ages,  contributed  to  form 
the  sandy  plain  that  now  spreads  be- 
tween the  bays. 

On  the  east  shore  of  False  Bay  is  a 
wide-spread  expanse  of  very  mountain- 
ous and  very  barren  and  desolate- 
looking  country,  called  Hottentot 
Holland.  There  may  be  some  resem- 
blance between  a  Hottentot  and  a 
Hollander  in  certain  portions  of  the 
human  frame,  when  sufficiently  deve- 
loped ;  but  what  resemblance  this  lofly 
and  broken  country  can  have  to  Hol- 
land, it  is  difficult  to  perceive. 

Barren  as  it  looks,  its  broken  moun- 
tains,  with  their  furrowed  sides,  oflen 
appear  verv  beautiful  from  the  other 
aids  of  th9  bay*  some  twenty  miles  off, 


especially  when  softened  by  the  warm 
haze  of  a  sunny  day.  They  end  in  the 
perpendicular  or  overhanging  precipice 
of  Cape  Hanglip  and  Cape  Agulhas, 
the  latter  being  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  Amcan  continent.  As  we 
sail  away  to  the  east,  and  this  great 
headland  fades  from  our  sight,  we  may 
be  struck  with  the  colour  of  the  water, 
which  even,  when  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  where  it  is  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  retains  the  green  hue 
which  it  has  in  our  shallow  seas  around 
Great  Britain,  so  different  from  the 
dark  blue  of  the  open  ocean.  This 
green  water,  doubtless,  marks  the 
course  of  the  great  Agulhas  current, 
which  is  always  sweeping  round  the 
southern  end  of  Africa,  out  of  the  In- 
dian into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
one  part  of  the  great  oceanic  river, 

.  irrr»fiot$  fiiy»  f^i90f  Slxtuvuo,  which  winds 

across  the  South  Atlantic  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  issuing  thence 
under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
travels  even  to  our  shores  and  those  of 
Norway,  bringing  mild  airs  from  the 
balmy  south,  and  giving  warmth,  and 
verdure,  and  fertility  to  us  in  a  higher 
latitude  than  they  are  to  be  found,  to 
anything  like  similar  amount,  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  Without 
the  Gulf  Stream,  Ireland  would  have 
the  climate  of  Labrador. 

Far  awav  now  to  the  south-east,  be- 
fore a  fresh  westerly  breeze,  we  may 
career  over  somewhat  dark  and  stormy 
seas,  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
great  Indian  Ocean.  Dark  and  stormy 
as  it  may  be,  however,  there  is  no 
ocean  in  which  the  navigator  is  more 
constantly  surrounded  by  animal  life, 
especially  in  the  beautiful  form  of 
birds.  The  speckled  petrel,  called  the 
*'  cape  pigeon,"  surrounds  the  ship  in 
flocks,  while  two  or  three  species  of 
albatross  are  almost  always  in  sight. 
Of  these  the  most  frequent,  in  certain 
portions  of  the  sea,  is  the  dusky  alba- 
tross, a  dark-brown  bird;  but  the 
widest  range,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
size,  and  most  beautiful  presence,  be- 
longs to  the  great  white  albatross, 
calkd  by  naturaUsts  diomedea  exulans. 
These  h  uge  birds,  gigantic  petrels  as  they 
may  be  roughly  csuled,  whose  wings 
sometimes  measure  nearly  twelve  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  have  a  soft  and  rounded 
form,  with  plumage  of  delicate  white, 
with  black  patches  on  the  wings.  They 
appear  to  float  rather  than  fly;  you  may 
watch  one  for  an  hour  without  seeing 
a  aingle  flap  or  quiver  of  his  wings. 
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Keeping  tbem  steadily  extended  like 
great  Iiorizontal  sails,  he  careers  at  will 
around  the  ship  —  rising  and  falling  in 
graceful  curves ;  now  wheeling  as  if  by  a 
mere  act  of  volition,  he  sweeps  around 
the  poop,  within  a  few  foct  of  you,  and, 
looking  you  steadily  in  the  face  with 
unwinking  eye  as  he  passes,  he  glides 
ahead  apparently  without  an  cfibrt, 
and  perhaps  disappears  in  the  distance 
in  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  he  had  lefl 
you  at  anchor. 

When  the  vessel  is  going  not  more 
than  three  or  four  knots  through  the 
water,  it  is  a  common  amusement  to 
fish  with  a  small  hook,  bailed  with  a 
bit  of  pork,  for  the  cape  pigeons ;  and 
sometimes  into  the  flock  of  these 
pretty  birds,  about  the  size  of  gulls, 
that  are  fighting  and  squabbling  over 
the  line  and  its  bait,  as  it  drags  through 
the  water,  down  settles,  after  a  swoop, 
ing  curve  or  two,  one  of  these  lonlly 
albatrosses,  before  whom  the  pigeons 
give  way.  He  gives  a  harsh  croak  as 
he  touches  the  water,  as  a  sort  of  com. 
mand  for  their  absence,  and  seizes  hold 
at  once  upon  the  bait,  which,  however, 
being  suddenly  snatched  from  his 
mouth  without  hooking  him,  his  lord- 
ship  is  astonished  thereat  and  turns 
about  his  head  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, as  if  he  wondered  what  could 
possibly  have  become  of  that  tempting 
little  morsel.  Then  catching  sight  of 
it  before  him,  dragging  along  the  slope 
of  a  wave,  he  squatters  after  it,  half 
flying  and  half  walking,  and  taking  a 
good  mouthful  at  it,  he  finds  himself 
Hooked.  By  careful  management, 
avoiding  breaking  the  line,  we  once  or 
twice  succeeded  in  bringing  one  of 
these  noble  birds  upon  deck,  from 
which  we  found  them  apparently  quite 
unable  to  fly,  unless  by  jumpmg  off 
some  elevation. 

One  afternoon  being  a  perfect  calm, 
which  had  succeeded  to  a  gale  of  wind, 
two  or  three  of  us  went  out  shooting 
in  the  dingy.  We  were  tolerably  suc- 
cessful ;  but  what  interested  me  most 
in  the  excursion  vms  the  appearance 
of  the  sea,  when  seen  from  such  a  point 
of  view.  It  does  not  often  happen  to 
a  man  to  be  afloat  in  a  little  coclcboat 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  ocean,  with 
a  heavy  swell  on.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  danger,  as  we  were  never 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  ship,  and  tne  weather  was  beauti- 
ful, but  the  swell  of  the  sea,  conse- 
quent on  the  previous  gale,  was  still 
tremeDdoos.  LoDg  glassy  undulation^ 


the  crests  of  whose  eminences  were 
apparently  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
rolled  past  us  with  a  slow,  steady,  and 
majestic  march,  that  had  something 
grand  and  almost  awe-inspiring  aboat 
it.  From  the  broad  summit  of  one  of 
these  great  waves  our  little  boat  seem- 
ed to  slide  down  the  slope  into  a  deep 
valley,  in  which  we  were  surrounded 
by  lofty  mounds  of  water,  that  shut 
out  not  only  the  horizon,  but  evea- 
the  mast-heads  of  our  vessel  from  our 
sight.  Out  of  that  depth  we  were  as 
gradually  raised  again  bj  the  slope  of 
the  on-coming  wave,  tdl  we  looked 
abroad  from  its  summit  to  the  distant 
horizon.  It  seemed  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt to  row  with  our  little  paddles 
agamst  what  ap[)eared  such  moving 
masses  of  water,  and  as  if  we  must  be 
irretrievably  carried  away  in  the  direc- 
tion  that  the  swell  was  travelling  in ; 
nevertheless  they  caused  no  opposition 
to  our  progress,  for,  as  is  obvious, 
there  was  no  real  motion  in  the  water, 
which  merely  rose  and  fell  perpen- 
dicuUrly,  the  form  and  outline  only 
of  the  wave  moving  on,  just  as  undu- 
lations pass  over  a  fleld  of  com,  each 
head  rising  and  falling  under  the  wind 
without  being  carried  by  it  onward  in 
its  course. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  August,  about 
daylight  in  the  morning,  that  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  lonely  little  island  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  two  submarine  vol- 
canic mountains  that  Just  rear  thdr 
heads  above  the  sea  within  fifty  miles 
of  each  other,  and  about  two  thousand 
miles  from  any  other  land,  except  the 
desolate  Kerguelen's  Land,  which  lies 
about  ei^ht  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. We  anchored  to  leeward,  or 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  about 
half- a- mile  from  it.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  ring  of  land  surrounding 
a  volcanic  crater,  perfect  all  round  ex- 
cept on  the  cast,  on  which  side  the 
land  has  been  eaten  away  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirtv  fathoms  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  tbus  forming  the  an- 
chorage. The  land  just  around  the 
crater  rises  to  a  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet,  being  nearly  level  at  that  height 
fur  the  greater  portion  of  the  ring,  but 
descending  precipitously  into  the  crater 
on  one  side,  and  sloping  more  gradually 
down  on  the  other,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a-half,  ending  in  low,  rocky  clifls.  The 
island  is  thus  about  three  miles  in 
diameter,  with  a  circular  crater  in  the 
middle  of  its  eastern  side  of  about  half 
a-mile  in  diMneter.    Into  this  onlv 
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we  rowed  in  a  boat^  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  having  not  more  than  a  foot 
or  two  of  water  on  it.  Inside,  its 
depth  was  about  thirty  fathoms,  with 
a  bottom  of  black  mud.  The  broken 
wall  that  borders  the  crater  on  the 
east,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  en- 
trance  worn  away  to  the  merest  shell, 
and  forming  a  knife-edged  ridge  that 
led  up  to  the  top  of  the  island.  The 
rocks  were  all  black  homblendic  lava, 
and  at  one  or  two  points  along  the 
beach,  inside  the  crater,  steam  might 
be  seen  to  issue,  arising  from  a  stream 
of  hot  water  that  trickled  through  the 
stones.  At  one  of  these  spots  the 
water  had  a  temperature  of  138o  ,  but 
on  removing  some  of  the  stones,  and 
plunging  the  thermometer  to  a  greater 
depth,  it  rose  to  150o  .  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  water  in  the  crater,  both 
at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  only 
showed  a  temperature  of  54°  ,  which 
was  that  of  the  sea  outside,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  before  and  after  we 
arrived  at  the  island. 

Kear  the  entrance  were  the  remains 
of  a  small  hut  and  garden,  the  tempo- 
rary habitation  of  some  whalers,  that 
occasionally  remain  upon  the  island 
for  a  month  or  two  to  catch  seals.  Wild 
pigs  appeared  numerous,  being  doubt- 
less the  progeny  of  some  left  upon  the 
island,  and  we  shot  one  of  these  among 
the  long  grass  on  the  slope  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipices.  In  going  off  to  our 
ship  we  had  to  make  a  detour  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  two  great 
whales,  that  were  then  basking  toge- 
ther just  off  the  entrance;  first,  their 
heads,  then  their  broad  backs,  and 
then  their  tails,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  gentle  swell,  while  an  occasional 
puff  proceeded  from  their  blow-holes. 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
morning,  we  began  to  catch  fish  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  before  we  sailed  there 
was  enough  caught  to  last  the  whole 
ship's  company  for  three  days.  This 
was  a  great  luxury,  as  I  need  hardly 
say  that  one  of  the  last  places  to  expect 
fish  is  when  you  are  at  sea. 

Just  twenty  days  after  leaving  this 
solitary  little  spot  of  earth  we  came  in 
sight  of  Van  Piemen's  Land.  The 
south-western  coast  of  this  great  island 
has  a  singularly  stern,  wild,  and  sa- 
vage aspect.  Mountains,  whose  tops 
are  hoary  and  whitened  with  the  per- 
petual blasts  of  storms  of  westerly  wind 


and  rain,  impend  over  the  sea,  their 
steep,  cliffy  sides,  and  rugged  preci- 
pices, and  ravines,  shagged  with  som- 
bre and  dark  woods,  while  sentinel-like 
stand  here  and  there  some  lofty  rocky 
islets,  their  bases,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  main  clifis,  everlastingly  beaten  and 
worn  by  as  furious  a  surge  as  ever 
raged  upon  any  coast.  Landing  here- 
abouts is  impossible,  and  the  sterile 
aspect  of  the  countrv  almost  precludes 
the  hope  of  this  portion  of  it  ever  being 
inhabited.  Farther  east  it  is  broken 
by  several  deep  bays  and  inlets,  one 
of  which  is  named,  appropriately 
enough.  Storm  Bay.  The  land  is  lower 
hereabouts,  though  still  sufficiently 
lofty;  and  on  the  east  side  of  Storm 
Bay  are  great  cliffs  of  huge  columns  of 
greenstone,  their  structure  being  per- 
ceptible for  miles  off.  The  head  of 
Storm  Bay  sends  a  multitude  of  wind- 
ing  bays  and  arras  of  the  sea  into  the 
land,  and  into  one  of  these  falls  the 
river  Derwent.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Hobarton,  and  the  valley  of  this 
river,  with  the  grand  feature  of  Mount 
Wellington  rising  immediately  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  to  a  height  of  4,200 
feet,  much  resembling  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape,  has  been  already 
sufficiently  described  when  reviewing 
Mrs.  Meredith's  ** Tasmania."* 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Dlemen's  Land, 
is  a  mass  of  mountains,  varying  from 
one  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height, 
with  two  principal  valleys — that  of  the 
Derwent  on  the  south,  and  the  Tamar 
on  the  north,  the  height  of  the  dividing 
range,  or  water- shed  between  them 
bein^  about  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  Inos- 
culating ranges,  called  **  tiers,  "  of  dark 
greenstone  and  other  igneous  rocks 
embrace  a  number  of  shallow  valleys  in 
every  direction,  which  are  commonly 
called  plains.  One  vast  sea  of  gum- 
tree  forest  spreads  over  the  whole 
country,  with  its  sombre  and  monoto- 
nous wilderness  of  straight,  ragged 
stems,  and  scanty  and  shadeless  fo- 
liage. Here  and  there  only  have  these 
profitless  and  unsightly  woods  been 
felled,  and  green  fields,  and  settle- 
ments, forming  sunny  openings,  been 
formed  in  them.  One  very  excellent 
road,  about  120  miles  in  length,  crosses 
the  island  from  Uobarton  to  Launoes- 
ton,  with  substantial  stone-built  hotels 
at  almost  every  stage,  and  a  daily 
coach  throughout  the  year.     Other 
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roads  are  moro  or  less  completo  or  in- 
complete. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  a  new  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  convicts  was 
introduced,  and  remained  up  to  the 

S resent  time.  In  a  few  years  it  will 
ave  passed  away,  and  therefore,  as  a 
n»cord  of  the  past,  I  will  give  a  brief 
description  of  it. 

When  a  man  was  transported  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  he  was  sent  to  a 
**  j>robation  station,"  where  he  had  to 
remain  from  two  to  five  or  seven  years, 
accoi*ding  to  the  length  of  his  original 
sentence,  and  his  behaviour  in  the 
colony.  He  then  had  a  ticket  of  leave 
given  him,  which  enabled  him  to  go 
and  seek  for  service,  and  hire  himself 
out  in  any  capacity  to  any  one  who 
would  take  him,  within  a  certain  dis. 
trict.  Hii  was,  however,  obliged, 
every  half-yoar,  to  present  himself 
before  the  authorities,  at  a  crertain 
unistoring  place,  and  In;  iiiHi)ecte<l. 
After  a  certain  piTiod  pasi^ed  under 
this  surveillance,  he  became  free  within 
the  colonv ;  and  latterlv  was  enabled 
to  pass  into  any  of  the  neighbouring 
colonics,     under    the     name    of    an 
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The  ])robHtion  station  consisted  of  a 
party  of  about  2U<)  convicts,  under  a 
superintendent  and  other  oHicers,  with 
or  without  a  sm>dl  gnard  of  soldiers. 
This  ]>arty  were  located  at  a  certain 
si>ot,  where  thry  were  to  make  a  set- 
tlement first  of  all,  building  their  own 
huts,  houses,  and  oiUces,  and  enclos- 
ing them,  digging  gardens,  and  culti- 
vating them,  ami  so  on ;  and  then 
turniiig  to  to  make  roads,  work  in 
mines,  or  any  other  public  works  that 
might  be  wanted. 

It  was  in  October,  1842,  that  I  wtis 
invited  by  the  Governor  —  poor  Sir 
John  and  I^idy  Franklin  —  to  accom. 
pany  them  in  the  Government  schooner, 
*'  The  Kliza,"  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  pruhatlr»n  stations  of  Norfolk 
Bay.  Norfolk  Hay  is  a  land-locked 
sheet  of  water,  having  a  narrow  wind- 
ing  entrance  out  of  the  N.K.  arm  of 
Sturm  Itay,  lying  like  a  lake  in  tho 
centrist  of  s«in)e  wooily  hills,  about  GUO 
or  8U0  feet  high,  and  dividing  them  by 
its  various  arms  into  several  {K'ninsulas, 
two  of  which  are  called  Tasman's  and 
Forrestier's  |H.MiinsuIas. 

In  thi'<  excursion,  I  passed  several 
most  I  leasant  ilays,  sailing  about  this 
marine  lake,  lan<)ing  at  many  [iretty 
luirts  of  its  shores,  and  seeing  much 
that  was  interesting  in  several  ways. 


The  probation  stations  were  all  nearly 
alike.  Tho  two  hundred  convicts 
were  mustered  in  their  canary.colourud 
dresses,  and  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square,  of  which  tho  governor  and  hii 
suite  occupied  the  centre  of  the  fourth. 
Books  were  produced  and  inspected; 
questions  asked  and  answered ;  a  few 
remarks  made,  and  the  *' prisoners" 
dismissed. 

At  Cascade,  one  of  these  stations  on 
tho  south  side  of  Norfolk  Bay,  we 
saw  some  immense  eucalypti ;  one  of 
these  was  thirty-one  feet  in  circum* 
fercncc  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  tapercd  very  gradually  in  one 
huge  straight  column  of  timber,  a( 
least  a  hundred  feet,  before  it  branched. 
A  mile  or  two  into  the  interior  was  a 
similar  tree,  said  to  be  forty-two  feet 
in  circumference.  Largo  areas  of  Uhi 
bush  were  covered  with  a  dense  under* 
growth  of  epacris,  growing  full  four 
feet  high,  and  now  covered  with  blos- 
som, looking  like  gigantic  heather*  So 
dense  was  this  scrub,  that  it  seemed 
utterly  impenetrable;  and  Captain 
Booth,  the  comnumdant  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, the  (^at  ]>enal  settlement,  was 
once  lust  m  it  for  five  days,  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  his  own  housOf 
and  utterly  unable  to  extricate  him. 
self.  One  or  two  com|)anie8  of  sol- 
diers, l>esides  other  persons,  were 
searching  for  him  ior  three  days  before 
he  was  discovered,  by  means  of  two 
dogs  he  had  with  him,  just  before  be 
|)eri.4ied  of  hunger  and  exhaustion. 

Tort  Arthur  is  a  bay  on  the  south 
side  of  Tasman's  Peninsula,  about  five 
miltrs  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Norfolk  Bay ;  and  Captain  Booth  had 
devised  and  constructed  a  wooden 
tramroad  from  one  to  the  other,  by 
which  a  party  of  us  travelled  across. 
Previously  to  doing  so,  however,  we 
paid  a  visit  to  Eagle  Hawk  Neck,  one 
of  the  established  lions  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  This  is  an  isthmus  of 
low  sand-hills,  at  the  head  of  a  long, 
narrow  inlet  of  Norfolk  Bay,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  tlie  ocean,  and 
Tasman's  peninsula  joined  to  Forres- 
tier's. An  oi)en  bay,  called  Pirates' 
Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Eagle  Hawk 
Neck,  is  ex{)osed  to  the  full  swell  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  has  piled  up 
the  sand-hills,  and  thus  converted  wluU 
was  once  an  island  into  a  peninsula. 

Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this 
narrow  neek  of  land  to  convert  the 
whole  of  Tasman's  peninsula  into  one 
great  prison,  by  establishing  at  it  a 
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strong  guard  of  dogs  and  men,  to- 
gether with  a  chain  of  constables*  sta- 
tions, a  mile  apart  from  each  other, 
down  the  south  side  of  the  inlet. 
Each  of  these  constables'  stations  has 
a  do^  perched  upon  a  platform  that 
enables  him  to  look  over  the  epacris 
fcruby  and  thus  give  notice  of  any 
strange  sound  or  motion  that  may  be 
heard  or  seen  in  it. 

At  the  neck  is  a  chain  of  fourteen 
posts,  stretching  from  beach  to  beach, 
to  each  of  which  is  tied  a  large  and 
fierce  dog,  by  a  chain  that  allows  him 
almost  but  not  quite  to  touch  his  neigh- 
bour. Each  post  has  a  large  lantern, 
which  at  night  throws  a  strong  light  on 
the  prison  or  south  side  of  the  line ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  an  elevated  sentry- 
box,  where  a  sentinel  is  always  on 
duty.  North  of  the  line  is  a  guard- 
house, where  a  sergeant's  party  is 
always  stationed,  and  a  hundred  yards 
behind  that  again  are  some  wooden 
barracks,  where  are  subaltern's  quar- 
ters, and  those  of  his  men.  The  do^g 
are  regularly  entered  on  the  commis> 
sary's  books,  and  receive  regular  ra- 
tions along  with  the  men.  Each  one 
in  turn  was  loosed  every  day,  and 
taken  a  walk  by  the  convict  who  had 
diarge  of  them,  and  who  was  the  only 
man  that  could  venture  to  approach 
most  of  them. 

On  the  shores  of  Pirates*  Bay  some 
very  regularly  stratified  rocks  j  ut  out 
in  ledges  along  the  beach,  and  are  tra- 
Tersed  by  remarkablv close  and  straight 
joints  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  place  is  well  known  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  under  the  name  of  the 
**Tesselated  Pavement." 

Returning  to  the  Eliza,  I  prepared 
to  go  across  to  Port  Arthur,  where  I 
was  to  rejoin  my  ship;  and,  with 
many  thanks  for  their  kindness,  took 
leave  of  Sir  John  and  I^ady  Frank- 
lin. Poor  Sir  John  1  It  was  a  final 
adieu  to  him  in  this  world.  Who 
can  tell  in  what  *' thrilling  region 
of  thick-ribbed  ice,"  or  in  the  floor  of 
which  portion  of  the  Arctic  sea  are  hb 
bones  and  those  of  his  gallant  compa- 
nions now  whitening.  Ifall  things  were 
known,  I  believe  it  would  be  seen  that 
his  fate  was  owing  to  the  crooked  policy 
of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  mistaken 
economy  of  the  Admiralty.  On  his  return 
home  fiiom  his  government  he  had  so 
many  and  so  just  grievances  to  redress 
at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Office,  that 
this  Arctic  expedition  was  got  up  by 
the  government  of  the  day  mainly  to 


evade  a  troublesome  investigation.  His 
stores  of  preserved  meats  were  supplied 
from  that  tainted  source  which  afler- 
wards  caused  such  an  outcry  to  be 
raised,  and  so  much  putrid  matter  to 
be  condemned  and  cast  into  the  sea. 
Every  man-of-war,  for  some  years  be- 
fore and  afler  the  sending  of  Franklin's 
expedition,  found  a  large  proportion 
of  their  **  preserved  meats,"  supplied 
iox  the  use  of  the  sick,  and  for  boat  and 
other  detached  service,  in  the  same 
beastly  condition.  In  the  very  vessel 
in  which  I  made  the  voyage  I  am  now 
describing  to  you,  reader,  quantities  of 
the  preserved  meats  belonging  to  the 
public  stores  had  to  be  ''condemned 
and  cast  into  the  sea."  The  opening 
of  one  of  the  bad  cases  on  the  lower 
deck  was  the  signal  for  all  hands  to 
rush  aloft,  so  deadly,  and  sickenin?, 
and  penetrating  was  the  stench.  At 
the  very  same  time,  among  the  officers* 
private  stock,  purchased  from  Gamble 
at  a  fair  price,  we  had  not  one  single 
instance  of  a  tainted  case. 

If  it  so  happened  that  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  pushed  on  into  some  remote 
winter  harbour,  trusting  to  their  stock 
of  preserved  meats — perhaps  husbanded 
for  the  occasion  —  and  when  irretriev. 
ably  fast  in  their  dreary  quarters,  found 
them  to  be  putrid  garbage,  fearful, 
indeed,  is  the  responsibility  resting  on 
some  one*s  head— .fearful  the  crime  rest- 
ing on  his  heart.  Brave,  kindly,  ho- 
nest  Sir  John,  whatever  was  thy  fate  in 
this  world,  happy  and  peaceful  will  be 
thy  lot  in  the  next. 

Let  us,  however,  take  a  peep  at  Port 
Arthur.  Arrived  at  the  railway-sta- 
tion (a  little  wooden  hut),  we  found 
the  train  awaiting  us,  consisting  of 
small,  open  trucks,  with  seats  in  each  for 
four  people.  The  motive  power  consist- 
ed  of  four  convicts,  in  their  canary-co- 
loured  clothes,  to  each  truck  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated,  they  pushed  us 
forward.  In  a  mile  or  two  we  came  on 
a  long  inclined  plane,  where,  of  course, 
we  got  out  and  walked.  Everything 
was  wood  —  sleepers,  rails,  carriages, 
and  all,  roughly  put  toother,  but  an- 
swering the  purpose  a  uite  well  enough. 
Arrived  at  the  top  oi  the  ridge  which 
separated  the  two  bays,  and  which 
mij^ht  be  some  300  or  400  feet  in 
height,  we  again  got  into  our  carriages, 
and  then  our  four  **  canary  birds,"  giv- 
ing a  sharp  impetus  to  the  carriage, 
sprang  up  themselves  upon  its  sides, 
and  away  we  shot  down  an  inclined 
plane  by  the  side  of  a  little  ravine. 
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turning  one  or  two  sharpish  comers, 
but  traversing  one  or  two  flattcnings 
in  the  descent,  which  checked  our  ve- 
locity a  little,  till  we  came  at  last  flying 
down  into  a  long  wooden  pier  project- 
ing into  the  waters  of  Port  Arthur. 
Here  we  found  a  boat  and  men  lying 
alongside  ready  to  take  us  off;  and, 
after  a  pull  of  about  three  miles,  we 
landed  at  the  famous  penal  settlement 
of  Port  Arthur.  Hero,  and  at  the  little 
Norfolk  Island,  nine  hundred  or  a 
thousand  miles  away  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  the  double-distilled  and  con- 
centrated villany  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

At  a  little  distance,  the  settlement 
had  a  pretty  and  cheerful  aspect,  for  all 
thtit,  with  the  white  houses  and  flower- 
gardens  of  the  oflicers,  the  wooden- 
spired  church,  and  the  groat  convict 
barracks,  that  might  have  been  taken 
for  manufactories  or  warehouses.  To 
this  place  were  sent  the  worst  crimi- 
nals, and  those  that  had  been  recon- 
victed in  the  colony,  to  undergo  a  por- 
tion of  their  sentence,  and  if  well  con- 
ducted  there  to  be  afterwards  removed 
to  a  probation  station,  and  thus  gra- 
dually work  their  way  to  freedom. 
The  discipline  and  privations  they  had 
here  to  undergo  were  most  irksome  and 
severe,  and  attempts  at  escape  were 
frequent.  A  chain  of  telegraph  posts 
spread  over  the  whole  penmsula,  and 
extended  to  llobarton,  so  that  an 
escape  was  instantly  notified,  and  all 
the  posts  were  guarded  with  renewed 
vigilance.  Parlies  of  soldiers  and  con- 
stables, armed  with  muskets,  were 
stationed  at  every  post,  and  patrolled 
at  many  intervals ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  in  spite  of  the  rugged, 
diflicult  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
impenetrable  character  of  the  woods; 
in  spite  of  rocks,  and  sea,  and  danger, 
and  starvation,  escapes  did  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  little  groups 
of  men  got  free  into  the  body  of  the 
colony,  and  by  turning  bushrangers, 
kept  it  often  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
dismay. 

The  system  is  now  happily  coming 
to  an  end,  and  we  need  not  stop  to 
minutely  describe  that  which  is  already 
beginning  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  depravity  of  man,  and  take  a 
look  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  objects  of  nature — and  that  is,  a 
group  of  tree  ferns  which  had  been 
just  hit  upon  when  I  reached  Por( 


Arthur  in  the  making  of  a  new  road. 
In  a  little  dell  in  the  recesses  of  the 
bush,  under  a  rocky  cUff,  where  the 
dank  moisture  constantly  bun^,  was  a 
little  grove  of  these  beautiful  plants. 
A  thick,  sofl,  fibrous  stem,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  was  crowned  and  surrounded 
by  a  drooping  canopy  of  leaves,  just 
like  gigantic  fronds  of  our  own  common 
brakes,  but  sweeping  in  an  elegant 
curve  till  in  many  instances  they 
touched  the  ground.  From  the  top 
of  this  canopy,  in  several  plants, 
young  fronds  were  springing,  forming 
downv,  light-green  stems,  partially 
uncoiled,  but  the  ends  having  still  an 
elegant  volute,  and  looking  like  bishops* 
croziers.  A  coronal  of  these  crozier- 
like  steins  springing  from  the  tent- 
like canopy  of  dark  leaves  below,  with 
the  mossy- looking  trunk  in  the  centre, 
formed  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
nature's  productions,  and  when  group- 
ed in  numbers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
as  they  were  in  this  grove,  the  assem- 
blage had  a  wonderful  and  strange,  as 
well  as  most  beautiful  aspect. 

After  partaking  of  the  hospitality 
of  Captain  Booth  (now  alas  I  no  more), 
and  enjoying  his  society  for  some  days, 
we  left  Port  Arthur,  and  sailed  into 
the  dark  and  stormy  sea  that  perpe- 
tually beats  against  the  embattled  and 
columnar  clifl's  that  environ  the  shores 
of  Tasman's  peninsula. 

Gallant  Tasmanl  brave  precorsor 
of  the  many  explorers  that  have  issued 
first  from  your  own  country,  and  lat- 
terly from  ours,  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  on  your  return  from  your  arduous 
voyage,  200  years  ago,  you  were  re- 
warded with  the  hand,  as  you  bad, 
doubtless,  long  before  gained  the  heart 
of  Maria  Van  Diemen,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  you  had  fixed  on  the  pretty 
little  island  we  passed  upon  the  eastern 
shore,  and  of  wnom  it  may  be  doubt€d, 
whether  you  were  not  thinking  most 
when  you  politely  appended  her  snr. 
name,  or  that  of  her  haushty  father. 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands'  East 
Indies,  to  the  lar^e  island  that  seems 
ultimately  destined  to  bear  your  own. 

Reader,  should  you  ever  visit  Tas- 
mania, whether  known  by  that  or  by 
its  old  name  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
mav  you  have  as  pleasant  a  voyage  oat, 
and  spend  as  happy  a  time  while  there, 
as  that  of  whicli  the  brief  record  has. 
now  been  laid  before  you. 
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Have  you  ever  seen,  gentle  reader, 
a  good  portrait  of  our  quaint,  satirical, 
amiable,  merry.heartcd  old  author.  If 
you  have,  you  can,  we  dare  say,  easily 
discover  why  it  is  that  in  his  famous 
<' Colloquies'*  he  so  much  delights  to 
represent  his  characters  as  socially  col- 
lected  at  table,  enjoying  at  once  the 
substantial  pleasures  of  dishes  of  grate- 
ful  odour  and  sparkling  wine,  and,  fit 
seasonors  for  such  an  entertainment, 
the  graceful,  spiritual,  soul-enlivening 
influences  of  wit,  erudition,  and  philo- 
sophy. That  benignant,  eood-natured^ 
eccentric,  old -bachelor -like  physiog- 
nomy; those  deeply-sunk,  expressive 
eyes,  half  languid  from  ailments  and 
age,  within  whose  wrinkled  comers 
lie  as  though  esconced  in  ambuscade, 
and  ever  ready  to  sallv  forth  to  the 
attack,  an  entire  host  of  wasgish  leers, 
and  gibes,  and  foe-annihilating  sar- 
casms ;  those  spare  and  bony  cheeks ; 
that  straight,  prim,  and  uncompromis- 
ingly satiric  nasal  or^an;  those  thin 
and  closely-pressed  lips,  whose  lean 
and  expressively-moulded  muscles  seem 
with  a  sort  of  twitching  eagerness  to 
be  ever  on  the  brink  of  utterance — all 
those  eminently  intellectual,  benign, 
and  engaging  features,  nay,  even  the 
outlanmsh  trian^lar  cap  above,  and 
the  twofold  amplitude  of  fur  collar  be- 
neath— all  those  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ing traits,  we  say,  unmistakably  pro- 
daim  to  us  Erasmus  as  what  he  was— - 
the  kind,  the  amiable,  the  witty,  the 
refined,  temperate  himself,  the  chosen 
friend  of  social  joys  and  hospitality, 
the  veteran  captain  of  good  compa- 
nions, the  lord  and  patron  of  generous 
mirth,  and  ornament  of  the  genial 
board.  In  fact,  out  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  **  Colloquies,**  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  bear  in  the  locale 
of  their  scenes,  or  in  their  subject- 
matter,  a  direct  reference  to  such 
Agreeable  socialities,  as  inns  and  ta- 
verns, and  dinner-tables,  and  the  like ; 
and  no  less  than  five  of  the  most  lengthy 
and  important  bear  the  express  desig- 
nation of  "Conwiwm,**  or  ''Banquet,*' 
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representing,  as  they  do,  goodly  arrays 
of  blithesome,  jolly-hearted,  boon  com. 
panions,  young  and  old,  enjoying  them- 
selves over  choice  cates  and  mellowing 
stingo,  nourishing  their  inward  man 
with  the  best  of  the  good  things  of  the 
material  world,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
both  feasting  their  ears  and  sharpening 
their  wits  with  luxurious  appliances  of 
a  more  etherial  qharacter;  the  most 
select  and  engaging  oddities  of  the 
most  erudite  erudition,  philosophical 
hidrsplittings  the  most  microscopically 
metaphysical,  profound  disquisitions 
and  problems  m  gastronomic  science, 
and  anecdotes,  and  droll  stories,  and 
gibes,  and  jests,  fh)m  the  broadest  to 
the  most  acute  and  Attic  —  in  short, 
with  all  sorts  of  queer,  eccentric,  old- 
fashioned  tittle-tattle  and  out-of-the- 
way  whimsies  and  comicalities  of  table- 
talk. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  place  thought 
proper  to  select  for  the  inspection  of 
our  readers  one  of  the  five  aforesaid 
peculiarly  festive  colloquies  —  the 
"  Convivium  Fabuhsum,"  or,  as  we 
may  fairly  transUte  it,  "  the  Banquet 
of  Story-tellers'* — a  remarkably  amus- 
ing dialogue,  consisting,  as  its  title 
denotes,  of  a  series  of  stories  told  in 
regular  succession  by  the  members  of  a 
convivial  party.  It  was  a  saying  of 
the  old  Roman  Yarro,  that  an  enter- 
tainment should  be  composed  of  the 
number  *of  the  Graces  or  of  that  of 
the  Muses ;  and  Erasmus,  in  the  dia- 
logue before  us,  has  adopted  the  latter 
part  of  the  alternative,  making  his 
festive  party  consist  of  nine.  These 
—.whose  names  are  ingeniously  coin- 
ed from  Greek  derivatives,  meaning 

storytelling,  laughing,  joldng,  &c, 

areas  follows: — Polymythus,  Gela- 
sinus,  Eutrapelus,  Astaeus,  Philythlus, 
Philogelos,  Euglottus,  Lerocharcs,  and 
Adolcsches. 

At  the  opening  of  the  dialogue  we 
find  Polymythus,  who  is  the  host,  pro- 
posing that  a  "  king  of  the  banquet," 
or,  as  we  would  say,  a  chairman,  should 
be  appointed :  his  motion  is  seconded 
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by  Gelasinus,  and  carried  nem,  con,  : 
dice  arc  accordinfrly  produced,  and 
by  their  decision  Eutru[)c'Ius  is  called 
to  the  cliair.  Our  newly-appointed 
chairman  makes  it  the  first  act  of  his 
olHcc  to  issue  a  solemn  proclamation, 
commanding  every  one  i>reseut  to  tell 
a  storv. 

**  I  hereby  proclaim  it,*'  says  he,  **to 
be  my  sovereign  pleasure,  that  no  one 
shall  narrate  any,  save  and  except  a 
laughable  story;  whosoever  fails  to  tell 
such,  let  hiui  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one 
drachm,  thu  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  wine.  Should  an  endurable 
story,  however,  be  told  by  each  per- 
son present,  in  that  case  1  on  lain,  that 
the  narrator  of  the  best  and  the  nar- 
rator  of  the  worst  storv  shall,  share 
and  shani  alike,  defray  t^c  cost  of  the 
wine.  Our  host,  however,  shall  be  free 
from  all  risk  in  that  regani,  and  is  to 
be  down  onlv  for  the  damage  of  the 
eatables.  Sliould  there  be  any  one 
nnwilling  to  obey  this  edict,  ho  is  here* 
by  commanded  to  depart,  with  this 
understanding,  however,  that  on  to- 
morrow  it  will  bo  lawful  for  him  once 
again  to  join  our  circle." 

The  edict  of  Eutrapelus  meets  with 
universal  approval ;  and  matters  being 
thus  far  arranged,  two  important  ques- 
tions  come  before  him  for  his  <lecision 
OS  chairman — viz.,  who  shall  commence 
the  series  of  stories,  and  how  is  the 
wine  to  be  distributed.  As  to  the 
first  rniestion,  he  decides  that  their 
host,  rolvmvthus,  shall  tell  the  first 
stc^ry ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he  will 
follow,  he  says,  the  example  of  Agesi. 
laus,  the  King  of  Sp:irta,  who,  under 
similar  circumstances,  comman<led, 
that  if  there  was  abundance  of  wine 
over}'  one  should  be  left  to  himself, 
but  if  the  wine  was  scanty  that  it 
bhouM  l)e  equally  divided. 

At  th<t  end  of  some  further  discus- 
sion and  chat,  goo«l  Master  Polymy- 
thus  is  at  len^'th  called  uiton  for  his 
story,  which  Erasmus,  sly  old  Holland- 
er that  he  is,  makes  hnn  preface  by 
saying,  that  if  the  comimny  should  not 
like  it,  he  is  sure  they  will  pardon  him 
on  the  ground  of  it  being  a  Dutch  one. 

"  Some  of  you,"  says  he,  "  1  fancy 
Lave  heard  of  a  certain  (jueer  blaile 
named  Mae<?us.  On  one  occasion,  you 
must  know,  he  visited  I^yden,  and,  as 
he  had  never  Ix'cn  there  lK.'fuix>,  he 
wished  (for  he  was  that  sort  of  a  fel- 
low)  to  i)Iay  off  some  practical  joke  or 
other  which  would  make  him  the  talk 


of  the  whole  city.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  steps  into  a  shoemaker's  shop, 
and  there  encountering  the  proprietor, 
makes  him  a  low  bow  ;  whereupon  the 
latter,  desiring  to  dispose  of  his  wares, 
asks  him  does  he  want  anything  in  his 
line.  Observing  Maccus  to  cast  his 
eyes  upon  some  boots  which  were 
hanging  up,  the  shoemaker  begs  to  in- 
(juire" whether  he  would  like  a  pair  of 
boots.  Maccus  nods  assentingly.  The 
shoemaker  looks  about  for  a  pair  of 
the  proper  size  ;  having  found  such, 
produces  them  with  a  vast  deal  of  ala- 
crity  and  bustle,  and  draws  them  on  in 
the  manner  ordinarily  practised  by 
the  craft.  When  Alaccus  was  now 
most  elegantly  booted,  <  How  capitally,* 
siiys  the  shoemaker,  '  would  a  pair  of 
shoes  with  double  soles  matcn  with 
those  boots.'  He  asks  Maccus  would 
he  like  a  pair.  ^laccus  nods;  and 
forthwith  a  pair  was  made  out  and 
fitted  on.  Maccus  was  eloquent  in 
his  praises  of  the  boots  —  he  was  elo- 
quent iu  his  praises  of  the  shoes; 
while  the  shoemaker,  on  the  other 
hand,  corroborated  his  eulogiums, 
brimful  of  satisfaction,  and  determin- 
ing  to  saddle  his  customer  with  a  fine, 
thumping  price,  because  he  fancied 
the  articles.  They  went  on  chatting 
in  a  friendly  way  for  some  time,  when, 
at  length,  Maccus  proposed  this  ques- 
tion :  <Tell  me,  now,*  says  he*  'truly, 
did  it  never  hapi^n  to  you  in  your 
business,  when  you  had  fitted  a  fellow 
out  with  boots  and  shoes,  as  you  have 
just  fittiHl  out  nie,  that  he  went  oflf 
without  paying  you?*  'Never,*  re- 
plied the  otiicr.  *  Uut  if  such  an  oc 
currence,'  says  Maccus,  'were  by 
chance  to  hap|>cn,  what  would  you 
do  ?'  *  I  would  pursue  the  fellow,' 
responded  the  shoemaker.  'Do  you 
say  that  seriously,  now,'  says  Maccus, 
'  or  are  you  only  joking  ?*  'I  say  it 
quite  seriously/  replied  the  other,  'and 
I  would  du  it  quite  as  seriously  into 
the  bargain.*  *You  would?*  says 
Mac<:us;  '1*11  try  you.'  'Come,  let 
us  have  a  race  for  tlio  boots  and  shoes; 
ril  run  first,  and  do  you  follow  me.' 
So  said,  so  done ;  and  forth  he  bolted 
at  full  speed.  The  shoemaker  on  the 
instant  gave  chose  us  fast  as  he  could, 
shouting,  'StoiH  thief;  stop,  thief.' 
At  this  outcry  the  people  on  all  sides 
rus»hed  into  the  street,  but  Maccus, 
most  adroitly  prevented  them  from 
laying  grips  ou  him,  exclaiming  as 
he  run,   and  laughing    meantime  in 
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the  most  innooent  way  imaginable, 
*  Don't  stop  u8y  good  people,  we  are 
running  for  a  pot  of  cordials/  Where- 
upon they  all  stood  aside,  eager  spec- 
tators  of  the  race,  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  shoemaker's  shouting  was  a 
mere  dodge  for  the  purpose  ot  getting 
foremost.  At  leneth,  clean  outrun, 
breathless,  and  sowng  in  sweat,  the 
vanquished  shoemaker  had  to  return 
home,  and  Maccus  bore  off  the  prize." 

Here  good  Polymythus  pauses  in  his 
narrative,  leaving  the  company,  of 
course,  in  the  ndsets  to  know  how 
Maccus  and  the  £oemaker  squared 
matters  in  the  end.  At  lensth,  how- 
ever,  he  proceeds  to  inform  them  that 
the  latter,  speedily  making  out  his  run- 
awaj^  customer,  mstituted  Icsal  pro- 
ceedings of  a  most  desperate  character 
against  him,  arraigning  him  as  nothing 
short  of  an  out-and-out  unmitigated 
robber ;  whereat  Maccus,  not  content 
with  demolishing  the  charge,  set  elabo- 
rately about  turning  the  tables  on  bis 
luckless  op{>onent,  threatening  him 
with  an  action  for  defamation,  and 
sundry  other  terrors  of  the  law  by  way 
of  supplement. 

'<  He  denied,'*  he  said,  "that  he  had 
appropriated  anything  against  the  will 
and  consent  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had 
offered  him  the  goods  without  any  so- 
licitation  whatever  on  his  part;  nor 
had  there  been,  he  averred,  any,  the 
sli{;htest  mention  made  of  purchase  or 
pnce  between  them.  He  had,"  he 
said,  "  solicited  the  shoemaker  to  con- 
tend against  him  in  a  foot-race.  The 
latter  bad  accepted  the  challenge  ;  nor 
could  it  be  perceived  what  just  grounds 
he  had  for  complaint  if,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  was  beaten.  The 
judges  before  whom  the  matter  was 
tried,"  continues  Polymythus,  **  were 
ready  to  faint  with  laughing.  One  of 
them  asked  Maccus  as  a  particular  fa- 
vour to  come  home  to  diue  with  him ; 
and  on  the  spot,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
paid  the  shoemaker  the  value  of  his 
Doots  and  shoes." 

The  story  of  the  worthy  host,  honest 
Master  Polym^rthus,  thus  coming  to  an 
end,  and  receiving,  of  course,  fdl  due 
honours  of  applause  from  the  assembled 
company,  the  next  person  in  order  is 
called  upon  for  his  story  ;  and  it  is 
now,  in  conseauenco,  the  turn  of  Mas- 
ter Gelasinus  to  have  his  say. 

**  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  you 
shall  have  my  story  —  one  not  altoge- 
ther unlike  that  which  you  have  just 


now  heard,  nor  indeed,  I  think,  infe- 
rior to  it,  save,  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
that  its  hero  is  not  quite  as  celebrated 
a  personage  as  that  same  Maccus.  Py- 
thagoras, they  say,  divided  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  madcet-plaoe  into  three 
Classes— those  who  came  to  sell,  those 
who  came  to  buy  (both  of  whom,  oc- 
cupied with  their  business,  could  derive 
no  ^ratification  from  the  scene),  and 
lastly,  those  who  came  merely  to  see 
what  was  going  on;  and  who,  free 
from  care,  and  examining  everything 
at  their  ease,  were,  of  the  entire  three, 
those  alone  who  had  any  enjoyment : 
and,  as  this  third  class  of  simple  speo- 
tators  were  occupied  in  the  market- 
place, so  did  he  consider  philosophers 
to  be  occupied  in  the  world.  But  our 
marts  of  commerce  are  wont  to  be  per- 
ambulated by  a  fourth  class  besides, 
who  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  idle  about 
as  mere  spectators,  but  who  are  ever 
most  solicitously  on  the  look-out  for 
opportunities  for  robbery.  Of  these 
rascals  some,  in  particular,  are  to  be 
found  of  an  adroitness  truly  marvd- 
lous,  and  of  whom  you  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  that,  upon  their  nativity, 
the  planet  of  the  god  of  thieves  beanoed 
with  its  most  auspicious  influences. 
This  much  premised,  you  shall  now 
hear  what  lately  took  place  at  Antwerp. 
A  certain  priest  of  tnat  city  had  just 
been  getting  payment  of  a  tolerably 
lar^  sum  of  moneys  and  this  sum* 
which  it  so  happened,  was  all  in  silver 
pieces,  and  conseauently  of  no  small 
bulk,  he  depositoa  in  a  large  purse, 
which  he  made  fast  in  his  girdle.  This 
interesting  object  did  not  fail  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  a  certain  inge- 
nious thief  who  was  passing  by.  He 
steps  up  to  the  priest,  salutes  him  with 
great  courtesy,  and  humbly  solicits  his 
attention.  <  His  fellow-psxishioners  in 
the  country  had  commissioned  him,*  he 
said,  *  to  purchase  a  suit  of  vestmenta 
for  their  parish  priest ;  and  he  would 
esteem  it  as  a  most  particular  favour  if 
the  reverend  gentleman  whom  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  addressing,  would 
afford  him  a  little  -nay,  ever  so  Uttle, 
of  his  time  and  aid  in  this  critical  piece 
of  business ;  if  ho  would,  in  fact,  ac- 
company him  for  a  moment  to  a  shop 
where  sacred  garments  of  the  kind 
were  for  sale ;'  and  further  added,  that 
the  height  and  figure  of  his  reverence 
exactly  accorded  witJi  the  height  and 
figure  of  the  parish  priest  in  question ; 
so  that,  in  his  reverence's  company,  ^ 
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would  be  able  on  the  instant  to  tell 
whether  a  vestment  was  too  big  or  too 
little^  or  just  exactly  of  the  requisite 
size.  A  request  so  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable  was,  of  course,  not  to  bo  re- 
fused ;  and  both  forthwith  repair  to  a 
shop  where  church  vestments  were 
sold.  Several  suits  of  vestments  are 
produced ;  and  at  length  one,  which 
appeared  to  answer,  is  fitted  upon  the 
pnest.  This  the  vestment-seller  so- 
lemnly averred  to  be  both  a  beautiful 
fit  and  a  beautiful  article;  but  our 
light-fingered  acauaintanco  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied.  lie  examined  the  vest- 
ment with  the  most  careful  scrutiny-^ 
now  in  the  front,  and  now  in  the  rear ; 
admitted  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  fair  ar- 
tide  enough,  but  it  had  one  defect,  he 
said,  which  he  could  not  avoid  making 
special  objection  to  —  it  was,  in  fact, 
too  short  in  the  front.  The  vestment- 
seller,  on  the  other  hand,  pushing  a 
sale  with  all  the  skill  he  could,  stoutly 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  fault  in 
the  article ;  the  appearance  in  question 
being  caused,  he  said,  by  the  lar^ 
purse  which  his  reverence  carried  in 
nis  girdle.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  priest  lays  down  his  purse,  and 
they  proceed  to  examine  the  vestment 
anew.  Whereupon  the  thief,  seizins 
his  opportunity  when  the  priest's  back 
was  turned,  pounces  upon  the  purse 
and  takes  to  his  heels.  The  priest,  at- 
tired in  the  vestment  as  he  was,  instant- 
ly rushes  forth  in  pursuit;  and  in  pursuit 
of  the  priest,  in  turn,  forth  rusiics  the 
vestment-seller.  The  priest  cries  out* 
*Stop  the  thief;'  the  vestment-seller, 
*  Stop  the  priest, '  and  the  thief, '  Stop  the 
mad  priest ;'  and  mad,  indecnl,  dia  the 
people  believe  him  to  be  when  they 
saw  him  dashing  through  the  streets 
dressed  in  full  canonicals.  A  precious 
scene  of  confusion  arose  —  everybody 
running  in  everybody  else's  way,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  and  with  case,  the  in- 
genious thief  escaped  with  his  prize." 

Good  Master  Gelasinus  havmg  con- 
cluded his  storjr,  some  desultorv  chat 
ensues,  which  is  at  iencth  broken  in 
upon  by  the  voice  of  the  chairman, 
Lutrai)elus,  recalling  the  attention  of 
the  convivial  assembly  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  appointed  business  -»  stor}'- 
tclling.  lie  IS,  however,  reminded  that 
it  is  now  his  own  turn  and  duty  to  play 
the  narrator;  unless,  indeed,  as  Asticus 
ob8cr\'es,  he  should,  as  *'king  of  the 
banqiiet,"  unconstitutionally  set  him- 
self above  the  law,  aad  become  a  tyrant. 


Eutrapelus,  like  a  good,  sotrnd-hearted, 
constitutional  monarch,  who  is  proud 
to  obey  the  laws  which  he  promulgatest 
unhesitatingly  complies,  and  proceeds 
to  recount  his  story ;  but  it  may  bo  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  he  does  not 
do  so  without  first  delivering  himself  of 
sundry  wholesome  homilies  and  maxims 
upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  princes, 
wnich,  issuing  firom  the  pen  or  a  Hol- 
lander, in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  seem,  in  their  indica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  fraught 
with  omens  gloomily  prognostic  of  tnat 
contest  at  the  close  of  the  same  cen- 
tury wherein  the  **  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces" by  glorious  sacrifices  vindicated 
civil  and  religious  freedom  against  the 
brutal  despotism  of  Spain.  The  pages 
of  our  autnor  are,  indeed,  abundantly 
fertile  in  passages  interesting  in  tlia 
implicative  point  of  view  thus  in- 
dicated. 

Eutrapelus  commences  his  story  by 
saying  in  a  jocular  mood,  that  as  ''king 
of  the  banquet,"  it  becomes  him  to  t^ 
a  royal  one,  and  he  accordingly  an- 
nounces as  his  contribution  to  the  fund 
of  entertainment  an  anecdote  of  the 
celebrated  Louis  XI.  of  France.  The 
generality  of  our  readers  are  not  un- 
familiar with  the  leading  peculiarities 
of  that  princely  paragon  of  craft  and 
eccentricity,  so  well  and  so  faithfully 
portrayed  in  the  pages  of  ^'  Qoentin 
I)urward,"  and  ''l^e  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame."  The  relentless,  witty, 
superstitious  monarch,  in  his  threads 
bare  clouk  and  doublet,  his  felt  hat 
stuck  round  with  little  pewter  images 
of  his  patron  saints,  with  Uie  ternble 
accessories  in  the  background  of  T^is- 
tan  rilermite  and  Olivier  le  Daim, 
and-  their  attendant  hangmen  and 
archers  —  this,  indeed,  is  an  historic 
portrait  not  easily  forgotten.  Eutnu 
pelus  produces  us  the  same  old  duu 
racter — the  same  to  a  hair  that  meets 
us  thus  in  the  chapters  of  Scott  and 
Victor  Hugo ;  and  presents  him  to  na 
in  the  rehition  which  that  monarch, 
the  sworn  foe  and  subverter  of  aristo- 
cratic power,  was  for  his  puiposes  so 
solicitous  of  assuming — ^that  of  friend, 
associate,  and  boon  companion  of 
the  humblest  of  the  people—the  class 
upon  whom  he  calcniatea  for  successful 
support,  in  a  hard  pinch,  were  the  no- 
bility to  turn  out  acainst  him.  Hie 
storv  is,  indeed,  forcibly  characteristic, 
not  less  even  of  the  man  than  of  the 
time,  and  may  well  remind  vi  of  the 
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old  legend  of  "The  King  and  the 
Miller  of  Mansfield/'  which  belongs  to 
the  same  epoch  and  the  same  political 
order  of  society. 

**  Louis  King  of  France,  the  eleventh 
of  that  name/'  proceeds  Eularapelos, 
''  when  in  the  midst  of  his  disasters  he 
was  sojourning  in  Burgundy,  beguiled 
some  of  his  tedious  hours  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  and  chanced  in  this 
way  to  fall  in  with  a  certain  peasant 
named  Conon,  of  singular  smcerity 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  qualities  which 
in  men  of  his  class  were  peculiarly 
esteemed  by  the  King.  At  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant  in  question,  Louis  used 
often,  m  his  hunting  excursions,  halt  to 
refresh  himself;  and  as  great  princes 
are  often  pleased  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  ways  of  the  lowly,  he  was 
wont  to  partake,  with  great  gout  and 
satisfaction,  of  a  dish  of  radishes,  served 
up  with  all  due  honours  b^  the  pea- 
sant's wife.  When,  some  time  auer- 
wards,  Louis  was  reinstated,  and 
reigned  over  his  fair  kingdom  of  France 
wiUiout  a  competitor,  Conon's  wife 
was  continually  urging  him  to  remind 
the  King  of  their  okI  ties  of  hospitality^ 
and  insisting  that  he  ought,  in  fact, 
to  repair  to  the  court  at  Paris,  bringing 
with  nim  a  basket  of  magnificent  radishes 
as  a  present.  The  husband  reprobated 
the  project,  saying  that  kings  had  no 
memory  for  services  such  as  theirs,  and 
that  he  would  be  merely  throwing 
away  his  time  to  no  purpose.  The 
wife,  however,  in  the  end  prevailed, 
and  having  selected  a  number  of  the 
finest  and  largest  radishes  he  could 
procure,  Conon  sets  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion. On  his  journey,  however,  he 
was  singularly  captivated  by  the  charms 
of  his  burden,  and  by  degrees,  one  after 
another,  he  swallowed  all  the  radishes, 
one  alone  excepted,  which  was  of 
enormous  size.  Airived  at  Court, 
Conon  stations  himself  in  a  hall,  where 
his  Majesty  was  about  to  pass,  and  is 
immediately  recognised,  and  summoned 
to  the  royal  presence.  With  a  vast 
show  of  satisfaction,  he  produces  his 
present,  which  the  King  receives  with 
a  show  of  satisfaction  greater  still,  com- 
manding one  of  his  officers  in  waiting 
to  have  it  deposited  with  care  among 
his  choicest  rarities.  He  requests  Co- 
non to  dine  with  him;  after  dinner, 
thanks  him  in  the  most  marked  and 
impressive  manner;  and  finding  him 
anxious  to  return  home  to  his  little 
farm>  orders  him  to  be  paid  down. 


in  return  for  his  radish,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  golden  crowns.  When  the 
report  of  uiis  transaction  had  spread 
throughout  the  Court,  one  or  the 
courtiers  bethought  of  making  the  King 
a  present  of  a  magnificent  horse.  The 
King,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  donor, 
stimulated  by  his  munificence  towards 
Conon,  was  merely  on  the  watch  for 
something  better  m  return,  accepted 
the  gift  with  much  pretended  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  summoning  together  his  chief 
nobles  and  officials^  he  asked  their 
counsel  as  to  what  fitting  present  he 
could  make  in  return  for  so  splendid 
and  so  valuable  a  horse.  In  the 
meantime,  the  bestower  of  the  animal 
had  his  hopes  raised  to  the  utmost, 
calculating  thus  with  himself:  'If  for 
a  mere  rascally  radish,  given  by  a 
common  peasant,  he  has  made  so 
bounteous  a  return,  what  will  not  his 
munificence  be  towards  me,  a  noble  of 
his  Court,  presenting  him  with  such  a 
horse  V  The  Bang,  as  if  he  had  been 
holding  a  council  upon  some  grand 
affairs  of  state,  took  first  the  opinion 
of  one,  and  then  the  opinion  of  another, 
protracting  as  long  as  he  could  the 
anxiety  of  the  expectant  courtier,  till 
at  length—'  I  have  just  exactly  hit,' 
he  excuumed,  '  upon  the  thing  fit  for 
my  purpose ;'  and  calling  one  of  the 
lords  in  waiting,  he  directed  him,  in  a 
whisper,  to  bnng  him  from  the  royal 
bedcnamber  what  he  would  find  in  a 
particular  place,  wrapped  up  in  apiece 
of  silk.  The  radish— -for  such,  of 
course,  it  was  — is  produced  in  its 
wrapper  of  silk,  and  the  King,  with 
his  own  hands,  presents  it  to  the  be- 
stower of  the  horse,  adding,  that  even 
for  such  a  horse  he  considered  he  was 
making  no  mean  or  inade(]^uate  return, 
in  parting  with  a  rarity  which  he  vastly 
prized,  and  which  had  cost  him  a 
thousand  golden  crowns.  The  recipi- 
ent of  the  royal  favour  retires  with  his 
present,  and,  unfolding  the  wrapper, 
discovers,  instead  of  the  rich  reward 
which  he  had  been  anticipating,  no- 
thing but  a  half.dried  radish ;  and  thus 
was  the  would-be  biter  himself  bitten, 
to  the  intense  laughter  and  ridicule  of 
the  entire  Court  1" 

llius  ends  the  story  of  "  The  Eling 
of  the  Banquet.  * '  Astseus,  whose  turn 
it  now  is  to  enliven  the  company  with 
a  tale,  does  not  wait  for  his  manoate  to 
begin.  lie  has  been  reminded,  by  his 
friend's  anecdote  of  Louis  XL,  of  an- 
other characterisUc  one  of  the  same 
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monarch ;  and,  eager  to  relate  it,  he 
addresses  the  chairman  as  follows : — 

**  If,  O   worthy  King  of  the  Ban- 
quet, it  be  lawful  for  me,  who  am  but 
a  simple  plebeian,  to  speak  about  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  kings,  1  will  relate 
somewhat  concerning  this  same  Louis 
XL,  which  your  narrative  has  called 
into  my  mind.     A  servant  of  that  mo- 
narch perceiving,  on  some  particular 
occasion,  a  certain  insect  which  shall 
be  nameless,  creeping  on  the  King's 
doublet,    fell    upon    nis    knee,    and, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  signified  that 
he  desired  to  do  his  lord  and  master  a 
peculiar  service.     The  King  complied, 
placing  himself  in  the  posture  which  the 
other  required,  who  thereupon  cxpcdi- 
tiously    removed    the     crawler,    and 
threw  it  away  without  letting  it  be 
seen.     The  King  asked  what  it  was, 
but  the  attendant  was  ashamed  to  tell, 
until  at  last,  as  his  Maicsty  insi^ited 
upon   knowing,  he  frankly   admitted 
that  it  was  a  1 e.      '  An   auspi- 
cious omen,'  exclaimed  the  King ;  *  it 
proclaims  that  I  am  a  man ;  for  this 
race   of  insects  is  to  be  found   only 
among  men,  and  especially  in  the  vigo- 
rous period  of  youth.*     So  saying,  ho 
commanded  that  the  attendant  should 
be  rewanled  for  his  service  with  a  gra- 
tuity  of  forty  crowns.      Some  days 
subsequently,   another  of  the   King's 
uite,  who  had  observed  how  prosper- 
suusly  so  petty  a  piece  of  service  had 
succeeded  with  the  former,  and  not 
rellecting  on  what  a  viist  difference  there 
is  between  what  is  done  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  the  same  thing  done 
by  design,   accosted  the  King  in  the 
fashion  before  described,  and  pretended 
to   remove   something  from  his   Ma- 
jesty's doublet,  and  instantly  to  throw 
it  away.    ITie  King  desired  to  know 
what  it  was,  but  the  attendant,  with  a 
mighty   show   of  modesty,  pretended 
that  he  was  ever  so  loath  to  tell,  until 
at  length  ho  confessed  that  it  was — a 
Ilea,     The  King  saw  right  well  what 
the  trickster  was  at.      •  What !'   he 
exclaimed,    'do   vou  take  me  for  a 
dog  f — whercui)on  he  ordered  that  the 
ii'llow  should  be  forthwith  tied  up,  and 
for  thv  forty  crowns  uj)on  which  he 
had  been  calculating,  that  he  should 
be  paid  off' with  forty  sound  IcLiima  in- 

PtOJUl." 

ITie  success  which,  in  the  eves  of 
the  company,  has  attended  this  and 
the  ])revious  anecdote  of  Louis  XL, 
prompts  good  Master  Thilythlus,  whose 


turn  now  comes  on,  to  add  a  tliird  to  the 
number.  It  is,  like  its  precedent  fel- 
lows, singularly  characteristic,  and  re- 
presents the  King  in  one  of  his  memest 
moods,  engaa:cd  m  amusing  his  satiric 
spirit  with  tlie  baffled  cupidity  of  his 
courtiers. 

"  Louis  XL,"  says  Philythlus,  "  was 
very  fond  of  disappointing  gaping 
crows,  as  the  saying  is.  You  shau 
have  an  instance.  He  had  jast  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  some  source  or 
other,  which  I  do  not  now  remember, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  golden  crowns. 
Now,  we  know  that  as  often  as  princes 
procure  any  fresh  supplies  of  money^ 
all  the  Court  officials  get  keenly  upon 
the  scent,  coveting  a  share  of  the  spoils 
a  fact  of  which  his  Aiajcsty  was  far  m>m 
being  ignorant.  In  order,  then,  to 
stimulate  the  hones  of  all  his  courtiers 
as  much  as  possible,  he  had  the  money 
counted  up,  and  regularly  arranged 
upon  a  taule  before  nim.  Then  ad- 
dressing  them,  as  they  all  stood  round 
him,  'Well,'  says  he,  •  do  we  not 
appear  in  your  eyes  to  be  a  very 
wealthy  king?  How  shall  we  bestow 
such  a  mighty  sum  of  money  ?  It  has 
come  into  our  hands  by  way  of  gifl^ 
and  it  seems  but  proper  that  it  should 
be  distributed  in  a  like  manner. 
"Where  now  are  those  good  friends  of 
ours  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for 
their  kind  offices  ?  Let  them  approach 
us  before  all  this  treasure  is  ex- 
hausted.' At  these  words,  a  great 
number  thronged  closely  round  him, 
every  one  expecting  a  share.  The 
King  observing  one  peculiarly  eager, 
and  devouring,  as  it  were,  the  money 
with  his  eyes,  turned  towards  him  and 
said — *  Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself?'  Then  he,  in  turn, 
informed  the  King  that  he  had  for  a 
long  while  maintained  his  Majesty's 
falcons  with  the  utmost  zcai  and 
fidelity,  and  not  without  considerable 
expense  to  himself.  One  said  one 
thin;r,  and  one  another,  each  magnify- 
ing his  own  services  with  all  tlie  elo- 
quence he  could  command,  and  no 
small  amount  of  mendacitv  into  the 
bargain.  Meanwhile  the  Kmg  listened 
to  them  all  most  graciously,  warmly 
approving  of  the  harangue  of  each  as 
he  heard  it  delivered,  and  protracting 
the  scene  as  much  as  possible,  that  ho 
might  tantalise  them  the  more.  It  so 
hapiumed  that  among  them  was  stand- 
ing nis  chancellor,  who,  more  prudent 
than  the  rest,  made  no  spcecn  about 
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his  86fyice8>  bat  merely  played  tl^e 
looker-on.  ^  Turning  at  length  towards 

him,  the  King  exclaimed '  What  has 

our  chancellor  to  say  ?  He  is  the  only 
one  who  has  not  solicited  us  for  any. 
thing,  and  he  alone  has  delivered  no 
eulogium  on  his  own  services.  *I, 
sire,'  replied  the  chancellor,  'have  re- 
ceived fVom  your  royal  bounty  more 
than  I  have  deserved,  and  so  far  am  I 
from  desiring  to  solicit  your  Majesty's 
favours  any  further  in  my  own  regard, 
that  mj  greatest  anxiety  is  to  render 
myself  in  some  measure  worthy  of  your 
Majesty's  past  munificence  towards  me.  * 
*  What  I*  says  the  King,  *  are  you  the 
only  person  here  who  does  not  want 
money  ?*  *  Your  Majesty's  liberality,* 
replied  the  chancellor,  *  has  longpre- 
duded  me  from  that  necessity.*  Then 
turning  to  the  rest  of  his  courtiers — 
'  What  I  says  he,  '  am  not  I  the  most 
ma^ificent  of  all  kings,  who  have  so 
wed  thy  a  chancellor  V  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  courtiers  were  now  nighly 
inflamed,  and  they  calculated  that 
their  shares  would  be  the  larger,  be- 
cause the  chancellor  declined  to  accept 
of  anything.  When  the  King,  how- 
ever, had  in  this  manner  amused  him- 
self to  the  utmost  at  their  expense,  he 
ordered  his  chancellor  to  remove  the 
entire  sum;  and  then  addressing  the 
chopfallen  expectants  around  him  — 
'  You  must  wait,  gentlemen,*  says  he, 
*for  some  other  opportunity.*  '* 

It  now  becomes  the  turn  of  Philoge- 
los  to  tell  his  tale,  which,  so  great  a 
fancy  does  our  author  seem  to  have 
conceived  for  old  Louis  XL,  is  another 
and  concluding  anecdote  of  that  mo- 
narch. Having  premised  some  remarks 
which  we  pass  over,  this  sixth  convi- 
vial worthy  enlightens  his  auditory  as 
follows : — 

*'  A  certain  man  one  day  approached 
this  same  Louis  XL,  pravin^  that  an 
office  in  the  town  in  whicli  ne  dwelt, 
and  which  then  chanced  to  be  vacant, 
should  be  conferred  upon  him.  The 
King  heard  the  petition  through,  and 
at  once  replied  —  *  You  won't  do ; ' 
thereby  at  once  cutting  off  all  hope  of 
the  petition  being  granted  ;  where- 
upon the  man  thanked  his  Majesty 
most  heartily,  and  took  his  departure. 
The  King  perceiving  by  the  man's  phy- 
siognomy that  he  was  an  honest  sort  of 
fellow,  and  suspecting  that  his  reply  to 
the  petition  had  been  misunderstood, 
orders  him  to  be  called  back.  He 
returns,  and  the  King  asks  him—'  Did 


you  understand,  my  friend,  the  answer 
which  I  just  now  gave  you  ?*  •  I  did, 
sire,'  was  the  reply.  *  What  was  it  V 
*  That  I  would  not  do,  may  it  please 
your  Majesty.*  '  Whv,  then,  did  you 
thank  me  ?'  mquired  we  King.  '  Be- 
cause, sire,*  replied  the  man,  '  t  have 
a  deal  of  business  on  hands  at  home, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  serious  in- 
convenience and  loss,  were  I  obliged 
to  remain  here  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
uncertainty ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider 
that  your  Majesty  has  conferred  upon 
me  a  positive  favour  in  at  once  deny- 
ing my  petition.*  The  King,  judg- 
ing from  this  answer  that  he  was  a  man 
of  promptness  and  ability,  and  having 
asked  him  a  few  more  questions  — 
'You  shall  have,*  says  he,  'the  post 
you  sought  for,  so  that  you  may  tlmnk 
me  a  second  time  ;'  and  turning  to 
his  officers-in- waiting— '  Let  the  requi- 
Bite  patent  of  office  be  got  ready  on  the 
instant,  for  this  man  must  not  be  kept 
awav  from  his  business.*  '* 

Master  £uglottus  comes  next  in 
order  as  story-teller,  his  subject  being 
an  anecdote  of  Maximilian  the  First, 
Emperor  of  Germany.  This,  which 
is  tne  least  interesting  and  the  length- 
iest story  in  the  entire  set,  is  a  narra- 
tive of  peculation  on  the  part  of  a  young 
noble,  and  of  the  pardon  of  that  pecu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Emperor. 
Erasmus,  in  this  place,  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  fraudulent  appropriation 
of  the  public  money  was  c[uite  the  or- 
der of  the  day  in  the  empire,  in  those 
times ;  but,  in  any  case,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  character  of  states- 
men, in  pecuniary  relations,  has  by 
marked  degrees  been  improving  from 
mediaeval  times  up  to  the  present.  Eu- 
rope,  during  that  interval,  has  not  been 
emerging  from  barbarism,  merely  in  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  literature,  and  po- 
litics— she  has  also  been  emerging  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  All  drawbacks 
considered,  the  public  mind  is  moro 
humanised  than  it  ever  was  in  previous 
ages.  Lnpeachments  for  peculation 
are  unknown  among  us  of  tne  present 
day,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  if  the  great  Bacon  were  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  at  present,  he 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  pollu- 
tions which,  though  common  enough 
among  his  contemporaries,  are  foreign 
and  unknown  to  ours. 

With  these  remarks,  we  pass  over 
the  tale  of  Euglottus,  and  come  to  that 
of  Lerochare0>  his  suooessor,  who  en- 
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livens  the  company  with  a  very  droll 
and  out-of-the-way  sort  of  story,  which 
he  commences  as  follows : — 

**Now,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
been  con  versing  so  long  about  kings  and 
emperors,  it  is  time  for  us  to  descend  to 
more  ordinary  folk.  I  will  accordingly 
in  this  place  speak  of  a  certain  An- 
thony,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  who  was 
held  in  great  favour  by  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundv.  Of  this 
man,  numbers  of  capital  stories  are 
told,  both  of  his  witticisms  and  of  his 
practical  jokes;  and  one  of  these,  which 
just  now  occurs  to  me,  I  will  relate 
to  the  company.  One  day,  fulling  in 
with  some  acquaintances  in  the  street, 
he  invited  them  to  dinner.  When  ho 
came  home,  however,  he  found  the 
kitchen-firo  black  out,  and,  to  mend 
matters,  not  a  single  copper  in  the 
house — a  fact,  by  the  way,  which  was 
by  no  means  unusual.  Here,  indeed, 
was  need  for  something  to  be  done  and 
quickly.  He  slips  out  without  saying 
a  word,  and  introduces  himself  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  neighbouring  pawnbroker, 
with  whom  he  had  an  acquamtance  aris- 
ing out  of  a  long  series  of  certain  little 
transactions.  Seizing  his  opportunity, 
when  the  cook's  back  was  turned,  ho 
removed  from  the  fire  a  brass  pot,  full 
of  meat,  which  was  just  done,  and  con- 
cealing it  under  his  cloak,  succeeded 
in  ciUTying  it  off*.  Returning  home 
with  his  prize,  ho  hands  it  to  his  ser- 
vant, telling  her  instantly  to  turn  the 
meat  and  broth  out  into  an  earthen- 
"ware  vessel,  and  then  to  scour  up  the 
brazen  pot  until  it  shone.  This  done, 
he  sends  it  by  an  errand-boy  to  the 
pawnbroker's,  with  directions  to  have 
it  pawned,  and  to  bring  back  a  special 
receipt  for  it  in  the  pawnbroker's  own 
hand.  The  pawnbroker,  not  recognis- 
ing the  pot,  so  much  was  its  appear, 
ance  improved  by  the  scrubbing  and 
polishing,  at  once  takes  it  in  pawn, 
gives  the  required  receipt,  and  pays 
down  the  money.  With  this  money  the 
boy  purchases  wine,  and  thus  was  the 
ingenious  Anthony  provided  with  the 
requisite  materials  for  his  entertain- 
ment. When,  however,  in  the  pawn- 
broker's csUiblishment,  the  hour  for 
serving  up  dinner  had  arrived,  the  pot 
was  missed,  and  a  torrent  of  abuse  was 
poured  upon  the  cook,  who,  being  (|ues. 
tioned  on  the  point,  persistently  af- 
firmed that  not  a  soul  had  entered  the 
kitchen  during  the  day,  except  An- 
thony.   To  suspect  a  clergyman  in  the 


case,  appeared  something  like  an  im- 
piety. At  length,  however,  they  send 
to  his  house  in  quest  of  the  pot ;  bnt» 
of  course,  not  a  traCe  of  it  was  to  be 
found.  To  make  a  long  story  shorty 
the^  at  last  positively  insist  upon  his 
givms  it  up,  flatly  teflins  him  that  he 
was  tne  only  visitor  to  we  kitchen  at 
the  time  of  its  disappearance.  Upon 
this  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
indeed  taken  a  loan  of  a  certain  po^ 
but  he  was  positive,  he  said,  that  he 
had  returned  it.  This,  of  course,  the 
others  utterly  denied,  and  a  squabble 
arose.  And  now,  Anthony  calling  in 
several  persons  to  be  his  witnesse^^ 
*  Behold,'  he  exclaimed,  *  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
men  of  this  vile  age  without  arming 
one's-self  with  documentary  proo6. 
These  people  would  actually  accuse  me 
of  theft,  and  all  but  prosecute  me,  were 
I  not  here  provided  with  a  receipt,  un^ 
der  the  proper  party's  own  hand  ;' 
and,  so  saying,  he  produced  the  pawn- 
broker's ticket.  The  straeatem  which 
he  had  played  off  became  uius  at  once 
apparent,  and  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment and  laughter  of  ihe  entire  pro- 
vince, the  story  went  about  of  how  the 
pawnbroker  had  been  duped  into  tak- 
ing his  own  pot  in  pawn." 

''Why,"  cxckims  Adolesches,  as 
Lerochares  thus  concludes,  **  you  hav^ 
in  speaking  of  Anthony  of  Louvain, 
opened  for  our  exploration  an  entire 
mine  of  stories.*'  And  hereupon  he 
proceeds  to  tell,  as  hisnarrational  con- 
tribution, another  anecdote  of  the  same 
odd  character.  The  substance  of  this 
is,  that  Anthony  being  foiled  in  a  game 
of  jokes,  takes  a  ridiculous  revenge,  for 
the  purpose  of  regaining  his  tempora- 
rily forfeited  supremacy.  It  does  no^ 
however,  exactly  suit  our  purpose  to 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
story  in  question,  which  is  the  last  in 
the  amusing  series.  In  fact,  it  is 
somewhat  too  coarse  for  ears  polite,  and 
we  accordingly  leave  it  undisturbed 
under  its  veil  of  learned  Latin. 

The  company  having  thus  delivered 
themselves  of  their  round  of  stories,  a 
decision  is  called  for,  and  Gelasinus, 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  chair, 
man  critical  arbiter,  proclaims  that  he 
will  deliver  judgment ;  but  not  until 
every  man  present  has  emptied  his 
glass — no  decision  by  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  "heel-taps."  And  now  a  clear- 
ance of  vinous  fluid  being  made,  Gela- 
sinus  is  about  to  pass  sentence  when 
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Levinus  Panagathns^  a  much-prized 
comradey  steps  in^  with  the  object  of 
inyiting  them  all  to  dine  with  him  on 
the  ensuing  day.  He  inquires,  and 
is  informed  how  they  have  been  amus- 
ing themselves,  applauds  their  inge- 
nious plan  of  competitional  story -tel- 
ling, and  winds  up  with  the  observa- 
tion, that  ''nothing  in  the  world  is 
more  amusing  than  the  transaction  of 


trifles  under  forms  of  seriousness  and 
importance.'* 

Erasmus  here  closes  the  dialogue 
with  his  usual  judgment  and  skiU— 
leaving  us  in  the  dark  as  regards  Ge- 
lasinufl'  decision,  throwing  the  read- 
er's faculty  of  criticism  on  its  own  re- 
sources, and  constraining  him  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  the  story-tellers. 


COLLOQUY  THE  FIFTH* 
**  'Iffircvs  Ayiinros  i"  ob,  vhb  sham  khxqht. 


Such  is  the  next  Colloquy  —  and  a 
most  admirable,  satiric  one  it  is  — 
which  we  select  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  readers.  The  characters  are 
a  certain  flunkey -minded,  snobbish, 
jackanapes,  named  <<  Harpalus,"  and  a 
sagacious,  satirical  old  fellow,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  long  and  profoundly 
versed  in  the  world's  ways,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  Homeric  appellation  of 
'^  Nestor.*'  The  former  is  ambitious 
of  investing  himself,  he  cares  not  by 
what  methods,  with  a  somewhat  of  the 
honours  of  an  aristocratic  position.  He 
desires,  in  fact,  to  play,  with  due  eflect 
and  success,  the  part  of  an  acred  and 
titled  swell ;  and,  entertaining  a  high 
opinion  of  the  abilities  in  general,  and 
faculty  of  advising  in  particular,  of  his 
acquaintance  Nestor,  ne  determines  to 
consult  him  as  to  the  best  means  for 
attaining  his  object. 

Nestor  is,  at  the  outset,  disposed  to 
give  good  advice ;  but  this  is  not  well 
received  by  Harpalus. 

"  Although  you  have  not  been  bom 
noble,"  observes  Nestor,  **you  may, 
nevertheless,  by  your  honourable 
deeds,  render  yourself  the  first  gentle- 
man of  your  family." 

**  A  very  tedious  process  that,"  re- 
plies Harpalus. 

Whereupon  Nestor  slily  rejoins— 

*^  If  you  desire  a  more  expeditious 
one,  why,  at  a  very  moderate  charge^ 
the  Emperor  will  sell  you  a  title." 

**  Alas  1"  exclaims  Harpdus,  **  the 
world  scofls  at  such  cash-derived  ti- 
tles." 

"  But  if,"  quoth  Nestor,  **  dignities 
of  this  factitious  character  are,  as  you 
say,  ridiculous,  is  it  not  strange  that 
you  so  eagerly  aspire  after  being 
thought  a  man  of  rank  ?" 

We  may  observe  that  our  author,  in 
this  place^  has  taken  occasion  to  make 


a  bold,  effective,  and  meritorious  at- 
tack upon  a  certain  notable  and  most 
scandalous  fiscal  device  of  the  time — a 
device  which,  however  extravagant  it 
may  appear  to  us  of  the  present  day, 
was  resorted  to,  as  a  regular  source  of 
revenue,  some  centuries  ago,  by  seve- 
ral of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  the 
said  device  being  the  bona  fide  sale  of 
minor  titles  of  nobility.  Erasmus  ri- 
dicules the  practice  in  question,  in  the 
case  of  the  Grerman  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment;  but  for  us,  denizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  need  of 
travelling  so  far  for  an  instance,  as  the 
creation  and  sale  of  baronetcies  by  James 
the  First  abundantly  testify.  That 
needy  princes,  **  hard  up  '*  for  funds, 
should  have  turned  to  account  their 
unquestioned  prerogative,  as  fountains 
of  honour,  this  is  comprehensible 
enough  — this,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand ;  but  that  even  in  those  earlier 
days,  men  should  be  found  foolish 
enough  to  derive  gratification  and 
pride  from  titular  distinctions,  the 
product  and  sign  of  nothing  butmoncjy 
paid  into  the  king's  exchequer,  is 
what,  had  we  not  historic  proof  of  the 
fact,  we  could  hardly  believe  to  be 
possible. 

An  explanatory  word  or  two,  in  ad- 
dition,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  ere 
we  qvAt  the  parallel  we  have  been 
drawing  between  our  baronetcies  at 
home  and  the  saleable  oountships  and. 
orders  of  knighthood  of  the  empire. 
James  the  First,  wanting  money  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster, 
proposed  to  raise  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  by  the  sale  of  a  thousand  pa- 
tents of  baronetey— a  title  contrived 
for  the  occasion-^at  the  price  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  patent.  As  a 
memorial  of  the  object  towards  which 
the  funds  thus  raised  were  to  be  ap< 
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plied>  each  baronet  was  to  bear — as 
each  baronet  at  present  actually  docs — 
the  arms  of  the  O'Neills,  "  the  bloody 
hand"  blazoned  on  the  shield  of  his  own 
proper  arms.  The  project  succeeded — 
thanks  to  the  appetite  which  mankind 
so  largely  possess  for  distinctions,  and 
titles,  and  long-handled  names.  When 
baronets  were  first  created,  the  knights, 
whose  dignities  were  conferred  for 
other  reasons  than  mere  cash,  looked 
down  upon  them  with  a  vast  deal  of 
scorn,  considerinn:  them  as  a  set  of  in- 
terlopers on  their  knightly  preroga- 
tives ;  and  each  particular  knight, 
when  setting  his  name  before  the  pub- 
lic, was  careful,  like  our  fKend,  Sir 
Jasper  Carew,  to  clap  a  "  Knt."  at 
the  tail  of  it,  lest  the  world  should  by 
any  mistake  suppose  him  to  be  only  a 
baronet.  But  modes  change  in  poli- 
tics no  less  than  in  fashion :  and  now 
that  the  pecuniary  origin  of  the  title 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  it  is 
conferred  no  longer  upon  pecuniary 
grounds,  the  baronet  and  his  perennial 
dignity  have  unmistakably  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  he  writes  "  Bart." 
after  his  name,  lest  you  should  take 
him  for  a  mere  knight. 

Ilarpalus,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  Nestor,  informs  him  that  he  has 
weighty  reasons  for  desiring  to  pass  as 
a  man  of  rank,  reasons  which  he  will 
communicate  in  confidence,  as  soon  as 
Nestor  on  his  part  has  informed  him  of 
the  methods  whereby  he  may  so  palm 
himsolfoir.  He  goes  on  thus  for  some  time 
persisting  in  his  solicitations,  till  Nestor 
at  length,  in  sarcastic  com])liancc,  pro- 
ceeds to  illuminate  him  with  his  coun- 
sel, and  to  exhibit  at  no  small  length  the 
choicest  maxims  for  the  guidance  of 
the  "  swell  gent,"  or  sharjKjr,  or  as 
the  French  call  that  character,  the 
"  chevalier  (Tindustriey  Extensive  and 
remarkable  indeed  is  the  acquaintance 
with  human  nature  and  the  ways  of 
the  world  which  Erasmus,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  dialogue,  displays^  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Nestor. 

**  Since  such  is  vour  wish,"  savs 
Nestor,  •'  you  shall  hear  whatever  it 
is  in  my  power  to  advise.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  in  order  to  palm  yourself 
oil'  as  you  say,  you  must  make  a  jwint 
of  removing  from  your  own  country." 

llarjmlus "  I  won't  forget  that." 

yestor **  You  must,  in  the  next 

place,  insinuate  yourself  into  the  com- 
pany of  younjj  fellows  of  undoubted 
means  anil  station.*' 


Harpalus. — *<  I  imdentand." 

Nestor,-^**  In  this  way  it  will,  of 
course,  come  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  you  are  of  the  same  high  grade  and 
condition  with  your  associates." 

Harpalus, — "  A  capital  idea." 

Nestor, — *^  Tou  must  make  it  an  es- 
pecial point  to  steer  dear  of  ahabbi- 
ness." 

Harpalus, — ••  I  don't  exactly  com- 
prehend you." 

Nestor,  —  "I  allude  to  your  habili- 
mcnts»  Thus,  for  instance,  you  must 
discard  from  your  wardrobe  anything 
in  the  shape  of  plain  broad-cloth,  as 
beneath  your  dignity.  Silk,  my  good 
sir,  is  your  proper  wear;  but  if  your 
credit  should  fail  you  at  the  mercer's,  I 
would  advise  you  rather  than  appear 
in  the  slightest  degree  seedy,  to  make 
out  some  cheap,  flimsy  thing  or  other 
that  is  in  the  fashion." 

Harpalus.  — "  Your  suggestion  is 
admirable." 

In  the  course  of  his  further  criti- 
cisms and  counsels  on  the  point  of 
costume,  Nestor  takes  occasion  to  let 
fly  from  his  antique,  satiric  crossbow 
a  couple  of  spiteful  bolts,  capitidly  le- 
velled at  that  odd,  extraordinary,  and 
most  ungainly  item  in  the  then  exist- 
ing modes  of  tailors,  milliners,  and 
man tua- makers,  to  wit,  "  slashing,'* 
as  it  was  termed ;  a  fashion  which  was 
at  one  period  carried,  as  absurd  fash- 
ions indeed  usually  arc,  to  a  length 
the  most  exaggerator}'  and  extravagant; 
to  such  an  excess,  in  short,  th^  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  dress,  male 
as  well  as  female,  was  literally  scarred 
and  gashed  all  over  in  the  most  motley 
and  fantastical  piecemeal  method  ima- 
ginable. Nestor  specially  advises  his 
consultant  friend  to  have  ever}'thing 
he  wears  slashed  to  the  uttermost. 

*' Don't  let  tliere,"  says  he,  "bo 
a  single  ungashcd  shred  about  you. 
Let  your  hat  be  slashed,  your  doublet 
be  slashed,  your  breeches  be  slashed, 
your  shoes  be  slashed ;  nay,"  he  adds, 
"if  you  could  manage  to  slash  j"our 
yen*  iiaib,  I  would  by  all  means  advise 
you  to  do  so." 

^*  You  must  make  a  point,**  continnes 
Nestor,  ''always  to  speak  in  a  lofly 
and  dashing  style,  luus  should  you 
hapixm  to  fall  in  with  a  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  from  Spain,  ask  him 
how  matters  arc  standing  at  present 
Initween  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope- 
how  }'our  cousin  the  Prince  of  Nassau 
is  getting  on ;  and  how,  in  Kke  man- 
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ner^  all  the  other  grandees,  your  old 
friends  and  cronies."* 

Harpahu,  —  **  Eyery thing  shall  be 
done  as  jou  suggest." 

**You  must,  moreover,"  proceeds 
Nestor,  •*  sport  a  ring,  with  a  fine 
stone  bearing  your  arms." 

Harpahis, — *•  You  do  not  ask  if  my 
purse  will  bear  the  expense." 

Nestor, — **  Oh,  as  tor  that,  a  ring  of 
gilt  copper,  with  a  mock  gem,  will  cost 
you  next  to  nothing." 

If  heraldic  topics  so  largely  interest 
at  the  present  day,  the  two  crand 
and  widely-ramifying  classes  of  the 
"nobs"  and  "snobs"  of  society,  as 
the  tax  on  armorial  bearings  among 
our  cousins  of  England,  and  the  "An- 
swers to  Correspondents"  in  their 
cheap  Sunday  literature  so  largely  at- 
test, what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were 
their  interest  and  importance  when 
heraldry  was  as  yet  an  actual,  living, 
world- marshalling  bodv  of  "  art,"  or  as 
certain  gentlemen  of  the  herald's  col- 
lege, audacious  in  terminology,  have 
not  scrupled  to  designate  it — "science.  ** 
Armorial  bearings  were  indeed,  in 
these  days,  something  more  than  mere 
matters  of  parade  and  form  —  the  re- 
vered insignia  of  monarchs,  nobles,  the 
Church,  and  chivalry ;  so  that  Harpa- 
lus,  aspiring  as  he  does  to  a  rank 
among  his  betters  in  hi^h  places,  cannot 
of  course  dispense  wiUi  a  regular  cs- 
cutcheon,  crest,  supporters,  and  motto, 
all  of  which,  in  a  uiscussion  of  consi- 
derable length,  are  supplied  to  him  by 
the  easy  imagination  of  his  sagacious 
adviser.  Thus  far  furnished  forth  as 
a  gallant  knight,  it  remains  to  be  de- 
cided what  his  title  shall  be.  That 
most  important  (]acstion  is  solved  in 
tiie  following  fashion  : — 

Nestor, — "  Do  you  happen  to  have 
any  little  scrap  of  an  estate,  whose 
name  mi^ht  serve  you  for  a  title  ?" 

Harpalus "  Not  an  inch  of  ground 

in  the  world." 

Nestor,,-^**  You  were  bom,  perhaps, 
in  some  eminent  city  or  other  ?" 

Harpalus, — **  W  hen  in  quest  of  a  re- 
medy we  must  not  tell  lies  to  the  phy- 
sician. No ;  in  a  most  despicable  and 
paltry  little  hamlet." 

Nestor,  —  "I  approve  of  your 
maxim ;  but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


this  hamkt  of  yourB,  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  mountain  or  hill  ?" 

JBfar/Mi/iM.— "There  is,  indeed." 

Nestor "  Any  rocks  about  it  ?" 

Harpalus,  —  *'  Plenty  1  —  most  tre- 
mendous rocks." 

Nestor,  —  **  I  have  it  j  —  you  must 
henceforth  cause  yourself  to  be  desig- 
nated as  *  Sir  Harpalus,  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Rock.'" 

We  may  observe,  that  an  English 
rendering  of  the  proposed  title  of  Har- 
palus, hardly  gives  tne  general  reader 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  original  Titles  of  this  fantastic 
character  were  comparatively  unknowU 
to  the  chivalry  of  these  kingdoms.  Not 
so  as  regards  Spain,  France,  and  other 
realms  of  Western  Europe,  if,  ac- 
cordingly, we  turn  the  original,  *'jEques 
ab  Aurea  Utipe,"  into  Frendi,  we  have 
a  rendering  at  once  adequate  and  ex. 
pressive — viz.,  "  Le  Chevalier  de  la 
Roche  d'Or:*  This  has  the  ring  of 
the  true  metal. 

Our  "unknightly  cavalier,"  thus  de- 
corated with  his  sounding  title  and  he- 
raldic honours,  is  favoured  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  friend's  ingenious 
counsels. 

"  One  excellent  way,"  says  Nestor, 
"of  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes^ 
and  fortifying  you  in  their  good  opi- 
nion, is  this:  write  sham  letters  to 
yourself,  purporting  to  come  from  per- 
sonages of  great  rank,  in  which  you 
will  be  addressed  with  such  titles  as 
'Most  Illustrious  Sir,'  &c. ;  and  let 
them  be  filled  up  with  matters  of  im- 
portance  and  splendour  —  estates, 
chatcans,  enormous  sums  of  money, 
high  posts  of  government,  and  rich 
marriages.  You  will  contrive  to  throw 
these  letters  in  the  way  of  people  ^- 
dropping  them  as  if  by  chance,  or  pre- 
tending to  forget  them  behind  you. 
Shoulayou  send  your  clothes  to  be 
mended,  you  can  leave  some  of  them 
in  the  pockets,  or  oononded  inside  the 
lining:  the  tiulors  will  be  sure  to  read 
them,  and  will  puff  you  in  ail  quarters. 
But,  on  your  part,  as  soon  as  you  haves, 
as  it  were,  made  the  matter  out,  yon 
must  appear  greatly  chagrined  and 
vexed  with  yourself  for  your  inadver- 
tence." 

In  the  course  of  some  subsequent 


*  At  the  period  when  this  Colloquy  was  written,  the  Emperor,  Charles  Y.,  united  th%  so- 
vereignty of  the  Netherlands  to  that  of  Spain.  The  noble  families  of  the  Netherlands  became, 
in  consequence,  a  VlrkmcktUf  absentees,  taking  np  their  quarters  at  the  Spanish  Court;  a 
foct  to  which  we  have  in  this  place  an  Interesting  alhufon. 
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edifying  counsel  of  the  sage  Nestor^ 
our  good  old  author  seizes  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  levelling  some  admirable 
satire  against  the  system  of  vile  adula- 
tory dedications,  Which  then  so  widely 
prevailed,  and  which,  to  the  dis^ace 
of  no  small  portion  of  modem  litera- 
ture, has  come  down  almost  to  our 
own  time. 

**  This  region  of  ours,"  says  Nestor, 
**  swarms  with  puny,  puerile,  ill-letter- 
ed literati,  who  burn  with  an  extrava- 
gant desire,  an  unappeasable  itch  for 
writing;  nor  are  there  wanting  to 
back  them  certain  sets  of  hungry  and 
daring  printers,  ripe  and  ready  for 
anytmng,  provided  eain  is  to  follow. 
A  number  of  these  lolk  you  can  con- 
trive to  win  over  to  your  service ;  they 
will  dedicate  their  books  to  you,  bla- 
zoning you  forth  in  large  letters  as 
*  the  pillar  of  the  state, '  and  soforth. 
And,  let  mo  tell  you,  that  printed 
books  scatter  about  their  stories  more 
quickly,  and  tell  them  further,  than 
ordinary  tongues  and  rumours  ever 
can,  or  even  than  tattling  servants, 
however  experienced  as  gad-abouts 
and  gossippers.** 

Bravo  1  say  we,  good  old  Desiderius 
—  bravo!  most  admirable  Erasmus  — 
bravo  1 — most  droll,  entertaining,  and 
freakish  satirist  of  Rotterdam.  We 
could  clap  thee  on  the  back,  but  that, 
alas  for  our  day,  that  is  impossible  — 
we  could  clap  thpe  on  the  back,  we 
say,  for  this  —  this  most  effective  and 
devastating  volley  of  shot  which  thou 
hast  poured  in  upon  the  rascally  and 
heavcu-abhorred  crew  of  dedicatory 
parasites — caitiff  scribblers,  who  for 
cash,  posts,  and  expectancies,  dared  to 
degrade  the  noble  crafl  of  authorship  by 
baser  than  "base,  spaniel-fawning''— 
panegyrical  abominations,  compounded 
of  a  patron's  name,  plus  lies,  plus 
bombast.  Even  up  to  the  times  of 
our  fathers,  were  not  the  mob  of  au- 
thors the  cringing  clients  of  the  great 
and  the  wealthy  ? — nay,  were  not  even 
some  of  the  noble  oligarchs  of  intellect 
such  clients  also?  Thanks  to  high 
Apollo,  there  is  an  end  of  that  enor- 
mity: even  the  Laureat  is  no  longer 
a  court  poet. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  simply  sufHcient 
for  a  "gent"  of  the  "swell"  tribe  to  be 
self-dubbed  "My  Lord  Jack"  or  "Sir 
Ilarry  :"  he  must  have  some  flash  ap- 
pearances to  back  his  pretensions ;  he 
must  perforce  indulge,  or  the  murder 
will  out>  in  a  variety  of  "little  elegant 


expenses,"  and  some  great  ones  also 
—  or,  in  other  words,  to  quote  the 
well-known  popular  **  chanson,**  he 
must  not  merely  "  consider  himself  a 
gentleman,"  but  moreover  "behave 
himself  as  sich"  But  then,  serious 
consideration,  all  expenses,  be  they 
elegant  or  otherwise,  in  their  innermost 
and  most  indispensable  essence,  neces* 
sarily  imply — money.  The  world,  lite- 
rally, does  nothing  for  nothing ;  and  a 
squandering  sharper,  however  extem- 
poraneous his  resources,  must  perforce 
have  his  budget  on  something  like  a 
solvent  footing,  no  less  than  our  Riffht 
Honourable  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  any  other  minister  of  finance. 
On  both  these  topics  of  expenditure 
and  revenue — of  the  flare  out  and  flash 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cash  on  the 
other — our  bold  Nestor  of  the  cunnins 
brain  is  prodigal  of  counsel ;  and 
while  he  gallanUy  advises  Harpalus  to 
keep  up  his  gentility  by  spending 
money  "like  a  brick,"  he  prudently 
backs  his  suggestion  with  a  number 
of  first-rate  receipts  for  raising  the 
wind. 

"  Unless,"  says  he,  "  you  are  an  ac- 
complished shake  at  the  ivories— a 
sweeping  hand  at  the  card-table  —  an 
out-and-out  devil  of  a  fellow  after  the 
girls — an  unfloorable  carouser— a  dare- 
all,  dreadnought  spendthrift  —  of  en- 
viable adroitness  at  the  coaxing  and 
chousing  of  creditors  —  and  adorned^ 
into  the  bargain,  with  fashionable  dis- 
tempers ; — unless,  I  say,  you  are  all 
this,  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to  pass 
for  a  man  of  rank." 

"  I  have  been  up  to  all  these  things 
this  many  a  day,"  replies  Harpalus; 
"  but  where  am  I  to  get  money  ?" 

"That,"  rejoins  Nestor,  "is  the 
very  point  I  was  coming  to.  Yon 
have  got  some  property  ?— ^h  V* 

**  A  mere  shadow." 

"Never  mind,''  continues  Nestor. 
"  When  folk  in  general  are  confirmed 
in  the  idea  of  your  rank,  you  will  find 
plenty  of  fools  to  lend  you  their  money; 
and  some  people  will  be  ashamed,  and 
others  even  afraid  to  refuse  you.  Be- 
sides, to  baffle  and  play  ofi'  your  credi- 
tors, there  are  a  thousand  artifices  yon 
may  make  use  of." 

"  I  am  no  greenhorn  at  tricks  of  the 
kind,"  responds  Harpalus,  "but  at 
last  they  will  all  pounce  down  upon 
me,  when  thcv  find  that  I  pay  them 
only  with  words.** 

"  Pshaw  rexchums  Nestor,  '«thero 
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is  nothing  that  stands  a  man  so  much 
in  stead  as  owing  plenty  of  money." 

*'  How  is  that  ?"  inquires  Harpalus. 

**  In  the  first  place,*'  continues 
Nestor,  ''a  creditor  will  be  as  com- 
plaisant  towards  you  as  if  you  had  ac* 
tually  done  him  some  neat  service, 
lie  fears  to  affiront  you,  lest  he  should 
thereby  afibrd  you  an  opportunity  for 
doin^  him  out  of  his  money.  A  man's 
creditors  are  really  his  most  gracious 
and  obedient  servants ;  and  if  you> 
upon  occasion,  pay  them  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  money,  they  will  be  more 
obliged  to  you  than  if  you  had  actually 
made  them  a  present  of  it. 

**  That's  a  fact,"  observes  Harpalus. 
**I  have  often  remarked  it." 

**But  be  cautious,"  continues  Nestor, 
*'  how  you  have  anything  to  do  with  mean 
people.  The  needy  wretches,  seeking 
payment  of  their  paltry  little  accounts. 
Kick  up  the  most  infernal  riots.  People 
of  substance  are  much  more  easily  led 
by  the  nose.  They  are  readily  fed  up 
with  hopes,  and  restrained  by  shame  ; 
and  by  fear,  also,  let  me  tell  you,  for 
they  know  that  men  of  rank  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  When,  however,  at 
length,  your  accumulated  debts  are  on 
the  point  of  overwhelming  you,  you 
must,  upon  some  sham  grounds  or 
other,  shift  your  quarters  somewhere 
else ;  whence,  in  order  to  save  yourself 
from  being  traced,  you  will  immedi- 
ately remove  to  a  Uiird  locality.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  all  this,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  you  need  be  ashamed  of,  for 
who  are  there  at  the  present  day  that 
owe  so  much  money  as  our  kings  and 
emperors?  If  it  oe  some  country 
bumpkin  that  presses  you,  you  can  pre- 
tend to  be  enraged  at  his  impertinence. 
Tou  ought,  however,  occasionally  pay 
something  ;  but  not  to  every  one,  and 
never  to  the  extent  of  an  entire  claim. 
Of  one  thing,  moreover,  you  should 
remember  to  take  especial  care — ^never 
to  let  it  be  discovered  that  all  your 
money  is  run  out.  Always  let  money 
be  seen  with  you," 

"But  how,"  inquires  Harpalus, 
*'  show  what  I  have  not  ?" 

**  If  a  friend,"  replies  Nestor,  '*  has 

fiven  you  some  money  to  keep  for  him, 
isplay  it  as  if  it  were  your  own.  But 
you  must  manage  the  trick  dexterouslyj 
so  that  there  may  appear  to  be  no  de- 
sign in  it.  For  the  same  purpose, 
you  can  occasionally  borrow  money, 
and  pay  it  back  immediately  after- 
wards.   Ton  may  likewise  swell  out 


your  purse  with  a  lot  of  copper,  and 
put  a  couple  of  gold  pieces  on  the  top, 
which  you  can  takeout  before  company. 
You  can  contrive  stratagems  of  tms 
sort  to  no  end.  But  can  there,"  ho 
indignantly  exclaims,  "be  anything 
more  provoking,  than  that  a  rascally 
caitiff  merchant  should  have  his  poc- 
kets crammed  with  pistoles,  and  that  a 
gentleman  should  not  have  a  denier 
wherewith  to  play  at  dice  or  to  treat  a 
lady  whom  he  fancies  ?'* 

And  now  follows  at  some  length 
Nestor's  counsel  as  to  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  the  servants  who 
are  to  constitute  the  suite  of  his  friend 
— fellows  who,  although  tricked  out 
in  smart  liveries,  are  to  be  nothing 
short  of  pickpockets,  shoplifters,  and 
thieves  in  general.  They  are  to  '*  pick 
up  anything  which  may  be  lyins  about, 
in  a  hotel,  a  ship,  or  a  private  house ;" 
and  are  to  "  remember  that  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  nature  has  blessed 
man  with  ten  fingers."  Neither  is 
their  master  himself,  in  his  exertions 
to  "  make  out  the  cause,"  to  be  above 
practices  of  the  sort.  A  purse,  an 
open  portmanteau,  and  the  like,  are 
godsends,  which  should  be  turned  to 
account. 

Harpalus  is  somewhat  startled  at 
this  counsel,  but  his  fears  are  at  once 
scouted  by  his  friend. 

**  Pshaw  I "  says  Nestor,  **  what  are 
you  afiraid  of?  Who  would  suspect  a 
gentleman  of  your  appearance,  who 
speaks  in  so  grand  and  pompous  a 
style  ? — ^who,  in  a  word,  will  dare  to 
suspect  the  Chevalier  de  la  Boche 
d'Or  ?  — .  or  if,  perchance,  some  rascal 
should  suspect  you,  will  he  dare,  think 
you,  to  give  breath  to  his  suspicions  ? 
Suspicion  will  be  directed  to  some  per. 
son  who  has  been  in  the  place  before 
you.  But  if  the  theft  has  been  com- 
mitted upon  some  sheepfaced,  easy- 
going sort  of  a  fellow,  he  will  not  say 
a  syllable  about  it,  lest  in  addition  to 
his  loss,  he  find  himself  laughed  at  for 
keeping  such  a  slippery  hold  of  his 
propertjT." 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the 
}sn2i.y\^  finesses  of  Nestor. 

^  "You  must,"  says  he,  "  contrive  to 
pick  quarrels  with  people  of  substance. 
One  will  have  made  a  jest  of,  or  even 
spat  upon  your  coat  of'^arms ;  another 
will  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  you ; 
a  third  has  written  something  wUch 
you  are  pleased  to  interpret  as  a  slan- 
der.   Against  these  you  will  prochum 
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an  undying  hostility.  Skilfully  lot 
drop  here  and  there  I'rightful  menaces 
of  smught-cr,  havoc,  and  utter  annihi- 
lation.  Seized  with  apprehension,  they 
will  seek  you  out  for  the  purpose  of 
conij)ounding  matters.  Then,  nideed, 
is  your  time  for  demonstrating  what  a 
high  value  you  set  u])on  your  dignity. 
You  will  insist  uj)on  a  monstrous  sum, 
with  the  object  of  securing  something 
fair.  Thus,  if  you  make  a  demand  of 
three  thousand  gold  ])ieees,  they  will 
be  ashamed  to  oifer  you  less  than  two 
hundred." 

**  I  will  threaten  some  of  them," 
quoth  Ilarpalus,  *'with  an  action  at 
law." 

"  That,"  replies  Nestor,  "  would  be 
going  rather  up(;n  the  shabby  tack — 
although,  indeed,  such  a  course  might 
sometimes  be  of  service." 

A  new  prosiKiCt  is  now,  however,  on 
the  ]K)int  of  o|>ening  to  the  eyes  of  our 
inijuisitive  sharper.  The  chief  and 
cardinal  resource  of  every  chevalier  (V- 
Industrie — what  every  rascal  of  Master 
ilarpalus's  kidney  proposes  to  himself 
as  a  grand  means  in  reserve  for  the 
replenishing  of  his  cxchc(|uer,  is  a 
mariage  dc  conDenaiicfi'^fi  marriage  of 
pounds,  shilliiigs,  and  ponce,  whereby, 
u\  the  simj)Iest  manner  imaginable,  a 
iellow  becomes  the  proprietor  of,  let  us 
say,  a  wallet  of  gumeas,  a  nourishing 
iiccount  at  the  bank,  a  sheaf  of  shares 
and  debentures,  or  a  goodly  array  of 
"  dirty  acres,''  without  any  other  draw- 
back or  condition  than  the  mere  nuiin- 
tenance  of  a  single  ugly  woman,  who 
is  humoured  by  bein*;  allowed  to  call 
hersi'lf  **  la'ly-wifc  "  and  "mistress." 
Our  woi Idly- wise  and  most  sagacious 
Nestor  would,  indeed,  be  strangely 
%vanting  to  himself  were  a  considenition 
s J  all- important  as  this  to  c>capi>hiin. 

**  Hark  you,  Harpalus,"  says  he, 
"  one  point  1  had  well  nigh  for<rotteD, 
which  nuleed  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
of  long  before.  You  must  contrive  to 
hook  some  rich  heiress  or  other.  You 
are  possesse<l,  so  to  si>eak,  of  the  true 
]>hiltre  of  love.  You  are  young  .»  a 
fine,  dashing  fellow — have  a  most  ad- 
mirable wit,  and  a  courtly,  captivating 
smile.  Tnt  but  abundance  of  lying 
reports  in  circulation  as  to  the  mighty 
favours  and  lofty  promotions  wliicu 
await  you  at  (.'ourt,  and  your  business 
is  done.  Women  love,  of  all  things, 
to  marry  gran<lees  ami  liigh  ollicials." 

The  apprehensions  of  our  mock 
knight  are,  however,  constantly  cast- 


ing a  cloud  betwixt  him  and  the  air- 
built  castles  of  Nestor.  Although  he 
has,  he  says,  known  devicea  of  the 
sort  to  succeed  in  some  instances,  yet 
his  creditors  he  is  sure  will  come  down 
from  all  quarters  full  souse  upon  him, 
and  for  pretending  to  be  a  grandee 
they  will  serve  him,  he  says,  "m  if 
he  had  robbed  a  church." 

But  Nestor  has  an  answer  for  eveiy 
difBculty.  "It  is,  then,*"  says  he,  '*  that 
you  are  especially  to  pluck  up  your 
courage,  and  put  a  bold  face  upon 
matters.  You  will,  moreover,  always 
be  able  to  count  plenty  of  people  on 
your  side — simple,  honest  folk,  wao  will 
swallow  every  syllable  of  your  stories, 
and  your  people  of  polish  and  gentility, 
who  will  not  like  to  say  openly  that 
you  are  a  humbug.  If  everything  else 
fails,  you  can,  as  a  last  resource,  tm:ti 
soldier  and  be  oif  to  the  wai-s  ;  and  at 
this  ])resent  moment  there  is  not,  let 
me  tell  you,  a  single  clever  general  in 
Europe  who  has  not  passed  through  an 
apprenticeship  in  shifts,  dodges,  and 
scampishness,  such  as  we  have  been 
discussing." 

11iat  most  remarkable  and  amusinff 
of  diO'erences  between  a  great  city  and 
a  small  town — a  dillerence,  by  the  way, 
peculiarly  jirovoking  to  those  who 
nave  been  used  to  dwell  in  the  former—- 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
censorious  and  caustic  Nestor. 

**  Carefully  avoid,"  says  he,  "jJaL 
try  little  towns,  in  which  a  man  can- 
not as  much  as  blow  his  nose  without 
everybody  knowing  it.  In  largo, 
crowded  cities  there  is  far  more  pri. 
vacy  and  fj-eedoin  of  action,  unless 
indeed  we  make  exception  of  Marseilles 
and  some  other  rascally  cities  like 
it.'* 

The  councils  of  the  eccentric  Nestor 
now  draw  to  a  close.  The  concluding 
ones  are  not  inferior  in  satiric  point  to 
those  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

"  Without  seeming  to  iniiMl  what  is 
going  on,  always,"  says  he,  "have 
your  ears  open  to  everything  that  is 
said  about  you ;  and  when  you  over- 
hear  such  (luestions  as  these  often  re- 
peated,  *  \\  hat  is  his  business  here  ?* 
'  Why  the  deuce  is  he  staying  so  long  ?* 
'  Does  he  never  think  of  going  home  ?' 
'  Why  does  he  make  such  Tittle  account 
of  his  estates  and  chateaiis  ?'  '  Of  what 
family  is  he  ?*  '  Where  does  all  the 
money  he  spi'iids  come  fmm?* — when, 
I  say,  you  und  talk  of  this  kind  on  the 
increase,   you  must  thereupon   think 
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serioiuiljr  of  shifting  your  quarters. 
But  take  care  to  make  a  respectable 
retreat — not  with  precipitate  pusilla- 
nimitjr,  like  the  bare,  but  haughtily, 
and  at  leisure,  like  the  lion.  You 
can  pretend  that  you  are  summoned  to 
the  Emperor's  Court  on  affairs  of  great 
consequence,  and  that  you  will  shortly 
return  the  same  way  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  People  who  have  anything  to 
lose  will  not  dare  to  say  a  word  agamst 
you  in  your  absence.'* 

The  last  word  —  the  parting  advice 
of  such  an  oracle  as  Nestor,  must,  of 
course,  possess  a  value,  as  well  as 
merit  an  attention  altogether  peculiar. 
We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  finding 
it  to  consist  of  a  special  and  solemn 
caution,  urged  with  impressive  empha- 
sis,  as  a  matter  of  the  last  and  most 
momentous  consequence.  But  what, 
let  us  ask,  may  be  this  same  most  im- 
posing caution  of  Nestor's  ?  —  we  shall 
near.    He  tells  Harpalus,  above  all 


things,  to  **  have  a  care  of  that  awful, 
irascible,  inexorable  set  of  fellows  the 
poets." 

«  Woe  be  to  you  indeed,"  says  he, 
"  if  you  chance  to  get  into  a  squabble 
with  them.  They  will  scribble  shock- 
ing lampoons  about  you,  and  have  co- 
pies of  them  distributed  all  over  the 
world." 

The  edifying  counsels  of  Nestor  thus 
brought  to  a  dose,  our  friend  Harpalus 
breaks  into  a  w^rm  expression  both 
of  his  satisfaction  and  of  his  thanks. 

'*  May  I  perish,"  he  exclaims,  ^*  if 
your  advice  does  not  charm  mo  most 
amazingly ;  and  both  as  a  proof  of  m^ 
aptness  as  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  testu 
mony  of  my  gratitude,  I  hereby  make 
you  a  present  of  the  very  first  fine 
norse  which  I  find  at  grass.'* 

Amid  some  further  bantering^  on 
both  sides,  the  characters  respectively 
make  their  exits,  and  the  Colloquy 
gracefully  and  naturally  ends. 


LIFE  IN   ABYSSINIA — MB.    VANSPIELD  PABKINS.^ 


As  Bruce  was  describing  to  a  West- 
End  reunion  the  various  lyres  of  Abys- 
sinia, Johnson  observed  to  those  about 
him,  that  •*  there  was  one  lyre  Qiar) 
the  less  in  that  country  since  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  lefl  it."  This 
sarcastic  sally  spoke  not  only  the 
Doctor's  prejudices,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  were  easily  evoked,  but  those 
too  of  the  universal  public  of  his  day ; 
and  we  refer  to  their  distrust  of  tra- 
vellers' tales  with  something  of  self- 
contentment,  as  it  serves  to  show,  in 
edto  relievo,  the  more  becoming  confi- 
dence extended  to  them  in  our  time. 
Bruce  had  to  bear,  to  his  dying  hour, 
the  worst  stigma  of  reproach,  and  yet 
every  European  who  followed  in  his 
track  has  vindicated  his  truth.  Since 
hb  death  there  has  been  a  long  series 
of  voyage-narratives,  each  equal  to  or 
exceeding  his  in  apparent  improbabi- 
lities, still  then:  sober  accuracy  has 
never  been  impeached.  Burcknardt, 
dressed  like  an  Arab  of  the  lowest 
class,  drove  a  donkey  through  the  for- 
bidden deserts  of  Idumea,  and  was  the 


first  who  made  known  to  us  the  ruins 
of  Petra.  Again,  robed  as  an  Eg)!)- 
tian  merchant,  he  adventured  through 
the  Hedjaz,  and  intruded  on  the  Mos- 
lem sanctities  of  Mecca.  No  doubt 
was  breathed  either  in  reference  to 
the  hazards  he  encountered,  or  to  the 
more  marvcUqus  acquirements  in  East- 
ern languages  and  manners  which  were 
needed  to  evade  them.  Cochrane 
made  what  he  called  his  '*  Pedestrian 
Tour,"  from  St.  Petersburgh,  through 
Siberia,  crossing  the  frontier  into  China, 
and  thence  north  a^ain  to  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Tchuktchi,  near  that  ultima 
thule  of  the  north,  Behring's  Straits  ; 
but  no  once  called  in  question  either 
the  feats  he  perfprmeu,  or  the  fact 
that  he  performed  all,  at  the  charge  of 
some  few  pounds,  ffoins,  for  example, 
from  Moscow  to  I^Lutstca  distance, 
by  the  route  he  took,  of  six  thousand 
miles—  for  less  than  a  guinea,  llius, 
too,  when  Waterton  told  of  his  having 
bridled  a  crocodile  and  rode  him ; 
when  Colonel  Campbell  published  his 
elephant  exploits  and  monster  battues 
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in  Ceylon;*  and,  more  lately,  when 
Mr.  Gordon  Cumming  brought  for- 
ward his  lion  tidings  from  Southern 
Africa,  no  newspaper,  no  review,  and, 
wo  believe,  no  reader,  ever  uttered  one 
infidel  surmise  in  the  least  affecting  the 
veracity  of  their  statements.  The  work 
before  us  is  of  this  achievement  class, 
and  may  fairly  vie  with  anv  of  its 
number  in  the  value  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  its  matters.  We,  then,  con- 
gratulate our  author  on  having  fallen 
on  more  gentlemanly  times,  instead  of 
living  or  dying  some  eighty  years  ago, 
when  his  story  would  have  ruined  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns, 
however,  says,  like  the  **  needy  knife- 
grinder,"  that  he  has  **no  story."  **I 
haven't  got  anything  marvellous  to  tell 
— I  wish  I  had."  This  is  manifestly  a 
mistake.  The  man  who  has  been  for 
four  years  in  tropical  climates,  without 
wearing  a  hat  or  any  other  covering 
on  his  Lead  ;  who,  while  in  Abyssinia, 
knew  neither  shoe  nor  sandal,  but 
tracked  its  deserts,  trod  its  plains,  and 
crossed  its  rocky  hills  with  naked  feet; 
who,  adopting  the  habits  of  the  na- 
tives, lived  unconscious  of  a  shirt,  and 
never  used  a  bed ;  the  man,  we  say, 
who,  like  Mr.  Parkyns,  can  tell  all 
this  without  taint  of  boast,  has  surely 
enough  of  marvel  to  bespeak  attention ; 
and  attention  once  gained,  he  has 
what  are  better  than  marvels,  facts, 
and  fresh  knowledge  to  hold  and  to 
reward  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  is  a  Not- 
tinghamshire gentleman,  who  was  ena- 
bled to  indulge  his  taste  for  travel  at  an 
unusually  early  period,  for  he  has  been 
nine  years  abroad,  and  is  still  young. 
Eighteen  months  of  this  voluntary  ex- 
ile fied  rapidly  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor; 
three  years  were  passed  in  Abyssinia, 
of  which  these  volumes  are  the  record; 
and  the  rest  was  spent  in  Nubia,  Kor- 
dofan,  and  Egypt,  and  may  supply 
materials  for  a  future  work,  should 
the  success  of  the  present  one  encourage 
him  to  print  it.  Mr.  Parkvns  is  no 
tourist,  but  a  genuine  traveller  of  the 
order  we  have  referred  to,  and  com- 
bines in  his  own  person  something  of 
each  of  its  memorable  men.    In  ac- 


quaintance with  Eastern  langw^es 
and  manners  he  is  a  Backhardt.  His 
''  lAfo  in  Abyssinia"  may  better  claim 
the  title  of  a  *'  Pedestrian  Tour"  thaa 
Cochrane*s  book.  His  liking  for  mu 
tural  history  and  assiduity  as  a  coUeo- 
tor,  remind  us  of  Waterton ;  while  in 
lus  passion  for  the  chase,  and  ooca* 
sional  introduction  of  elephants,  gi< 
raffes,  and  lions,  ho  bears  an  obvious 
likeness  to  Campbell  and  Camming. 
To  all  this  we  add,  that,  in  common 
with  the  other  varieties  of  the  spedes, 
he  shows  that  physical  attribute  of 
their  type,  the  intrepidity  of  Brace. 

Mr.  Parkyns'  worlc  makes  some  im« 
portant  additions  to  our  geomphical 
knowledge.  Ue  is  the  first  whohas  given 
us  an  account  of  Tigrt^,  one  of  the  three 
great  kingdoms  of  modem  Abyssinia, 
the  other  two  bein^  Amhara  and  Shoa. 
Amhara  was  described  by  Brace,  who 
left  it,  after  a  two  years'  stay,  in  1771 1 
and  again  by  the  JSishop  of  Jerasalem, 
who,  as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gobat,  was 
stationed  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  three  vears  at  Gondar. 
Shoaf  was  sketched  by  Messrs.  Isen- 
bcrgh  and  Kraff  in  1843,  and  in  the 
following  year  painted  in  detail,  both 
bv  Major,  afterwards  Sir  Cornwall, 
Harris,  and  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Tkprd, 
the  least  healthy  of  the  three,  uone 
remained  unknown  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volumes,  wnich  are 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  it>,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  the  opening  psj^  of  the 
first  volume,  and  a  large  fnustion  <^  the 
second,  which  last  &scribes  another 
journey,  altogether  new  .-that  is,  our 
author's  route  from  Adona,  the  capital 
of  TiCTi^,  to  Abou  Kharraz,  on  the 
Blue  Nile,  no  European  having  ever 
been  that  way  before  him. 

Mr.  Parkyns  glances  at  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  too  well 
known  to  be  noticed ;  stops  for  a  page 
at  Alexandria ;  halts  for  a  couple  more 
at  Caux),  where,  on  tho  25th  or  March, 
1843,  he  for  the  first  time  mounts  a 
camel,  and  feels  the  fresh  air  of  the 
desert  as  he  crosses  to  Suez.  Tlio 
camel  threw  him,  but  he  observes,  that 
when  next  he  visited  the  desert  of 
Suez,  mne  years  afterwards,  ho  was 
tho  owner  of  seven  dromedaries,  threo 


*  "  Adventures  and  Field  Sports  in  Ceylon.*'  By  lieat-Colonel  J.  Campbell  2  vok. 
London :  Boone.     1843. 

t  These  works  on  Shoa  were  all  nrxiewed  in  YoL  XXIV*  of  the  Dubldt  UiOTSBSirr 
Magazuib— Article,  **  Hisaion  to  Shoa." 
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of  his  own  breaking ;  and  that  he 
would  have  been  much  annoyed  if  any 
one  had  said  he  knew  even  an  Arab 
who  could  ride  them  farther  or  better 
than  he  could. 

On  an  expedition  of  the  kind  our 
tritveller  was  contemplating,  the  de- 
scription and  quality  of  his  arms  are  of 
consequence.  He  was  equipped  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun»  a  small  single 
rifle  carrying  an  ounce  ball,  a  pair  of 
double-barrelled  pistols,  and  a  bowie 
knife.  The  knife  was  warranted  to  chop 
off  a  tiger's  head  at  a  blow.  The  blade 
was  fourteen  inches  long,  more  than 
two  broad,  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick.  We  are  told,  however,  that  a 
smaller  knife  and  an  axe  would  have 
been  more  useful.  The  arms  were 
made  by  Westley  Richards,  to  whom, 
it  would  appear,  that  all  who  have 
occasion  to  rely  upon  them,  will 
do  well  to  go.  The  locks  could  not 
be  surpassed,  and  the  woodwork  stood 
all  trials.  The  wood  of  another  rifle 
—also  by  a  good  London  maker — ^was 
so  much  warped  by  the  heat  of  Sen- 
nar,  that  he  found  it  useless. 

After  being  detained  in  Suez  for 
three  weeks — an  age  in  such  a  place-^ 
our  author  embarked  on  board  an 
Arab  boat,  bound  for  Jedda,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1643.  These  boats  are 
not  ship-shape,  the  after  part  being 
much  out  01  the  water,  while  their 
bows  are  close  to  it.  They  have  two 
n.asts,  the  foremast  being  larger  than 
the  mizen,  and  they  carry  a  great  lat- 
teen  sail  in  light  weather ;  but  when  it 
blows  a  little — that  is,  if  there  be  any. 
thing  more  than  a  moderate  breeze-— 
they  make  for  shore  and  anchor.  Such 
seamanship  promised  but  a  slow  voy- 
age,  and,  accordingly,  it  took  them 
twenty-five  days  to  msJke  Jedda,  while 
a  fair  steamer  would  have  done  it  in 
three.  With  all  their  caution,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  ever  come  safe. 
They  have  neither  charts,  sounding- 
lines,  nor  other  means  of  knowing 
their  whereabouts,  and  are  compelled 
to  keep  close  in  shore  and  trust  to 
landmarks,  and  this  in  a  sea  the  coasts 
of  which  are  bordered  with  coral  shoals! 
Let,  then,  no  one  who  cares  for  his 
life  —  which  we  are  half  disposed  to 
think  Mr.  Parkyns  did  not  much— 
ever  trust  to  an  Arab  boat  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  were 
few.  On  nearing  Djebel  Hassan  thev 
passed  a  couple  of  turtles.    An  Arab 
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instantly  jumped  over-board,  though 
thev  were  running  at  a  great  pace« 
with  a  fine  breeze  blowing.  The  man, 
who  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  soon 
reaching  the  turtles,  kept  them  from 
diving  by  turning  Uieir  fore-flappers 
upwa^s,  till  one  or  two  more  hands 
came  to  his  assistance.  All  were  ^ot 
safe  on  board;  and  the  turtle  provmg 
of  good  size,  soon  supplied  a  soup  or 
stew,  of  which  our  author  was  invited 
to  partake.  The  fashion  in  winch  he 
did  so  gave  him  a  new  lesson  in  East- 
em  manners  :-* 

**  It  was  in  one  large  wooden  bowl,  round 
which  sat  about  twenty  convives.  My  own 
black  servant  sat  next  to  me,  and  every  one 
dipped  his  hand,  armed  with  a  piece  of 
bread,  into  the  same  dish.  At  the  time  of 
my  voyage  to  Jedda,  this  sort  of  commnnism 
in  feeding  was  rather  extraordinary  to  me ; 
but  since  that  time  I  have  for  years  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  *  dipping  my  finger  in 
the  dish*  with  niggers,  and  think  even  now 
that  that  mode  of  eating  is  far  more  conve- 
nient, and,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  East, 
qoite  as  cleanly  as  the  use  of  knives  and 
forks;  and,  after  all,  'fingers  were  made 
first.*" 

On  nearing  Kabba,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  holy  land  of  the  Mohammedans, 
called  the  Hedjaz,  the  pilgrims  who 
were  on  board  cast  off  tneir  old  gar- 
ments, and  with  them,  as  was  sup- 
posed, their  worldly  thoughts,  and  put 
on  white  robes.  The  next  day  they 
reached  Jedda.  It  would  seem  that 
at  this  time  our  author  had  no  settled 

Eurpose  as  to  where  he  would  go,  for 
e  was  arranging  a  plan  for  visiting 
Mecca  in  company  with  some  of  his 
friends  of  the  boat,  but  the  English 
consul  at  Jedda  dissuaded  him,  saving 
that  the  hazard  of  being  kept  there 
until  he  professed  Mohammedanism  was 
far  too  great  to  be  repaid  by  anything 
he  could  see. 

The  country  around  Jedda  is  a  bar- 
ren desert,  but  hills  are  seen  in  the 
direction  of  Mecca.  It  is  a  good  sta- 
tion for  the  study  of  eastern  costumes^ 
as  natives  of  every  Mahommedan  na- 
tion flock  there  to  the  pilgrimage.  On 
leaving  Jedda,  our  author  embarked  in 
another  native  boat  for  Souakin,  and  as 
he  approached  that  place  he  received  a 
melancholy  intimation  of  the  dangers 
of  the  climate  he  was  about  to  visit. 
A  boat  came  off,  requesting  that  he 
would  come  at  once  to  see  a  French 
gentleman*  who  was  lying  on  board  a 
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vessel  in  fever.  He  went  directly,  and 
found  it  was  a  M.  Yi^oni  who  had 
been  sometime  in  Abyssinia  as  draughts- 
man to  an  expedition  sent  there  to 
make  commercial  and  other  inquiries. 
He  had  already  lost  three  of  his  com- 
panions, one  only,  besides  himself, 
then  surviving  of  a  party  of  five.  Mr. 
ParkjTis  found  him  m  a  hopeless  state, 
gave  him  medicines  and  some  other  com 
forts,  and  left  him  late,  promising  to  re- 
turn in  the  morning.  This,  to  his  grief, 
he  was  prevented  doing.  He  kept  watch 
all  night,  lest  he  should  oversleep  him- 
self, but  at  three  in  the  morning  saw 
Vignon's  vessel  making  sail,  while  his 
own  boat  was,  since  the  previous  even- 
ing, ashore  with  the  skipjier.  The 
poor  sick  man  died  at  Jedda  a  day  or 
two  after.  '*  When  his  vessel  left  us," 
says  Mr.  Parky ns,  "  I  could  have 
mourned  him  as  an  old  frieml,  though 
I  had  seen  but  little  of  him ;  his 
wretched  fate  had  awakened  in  my 
breast  strong  feelings  of  sympathy ; 
for  I  reflected  that  such  would  probably 
be  my  end  also,  sooner  or  later ;  such 
being  the  lot  of  most  of  those  whom 
science,  curiosity,  or  a  wandering  taste 
lures  under  the  fatal  branches  of  that 
most  deadly  of  all  upas-trees,  •  Afri- 
can discovery.*  ** 

Mr.  Park^'ns,  as  will  be  seen,  soon 
had  other  instances  of  the  fatal  in- 
lluence  of  these  regions  on  the  consti- 
tution of  Euroiwans.  So  large  a  pro- 
portion of  those  who  visited  llgrfe 
have  perished  there,  that  we  may  well 
call  it  "  the  bourne  from  which  no  tra- 
veller returns." 

At  the  close  of  May  our  voyager 
lands  at  last  at  Massawa,  a  coral  is- 
land ofl',  nnd  almost  on,  the  western 
shore  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Owing  to  its 
position  the  heat  there  is  cxti-eine.  On 
one  side  it  is  open  to  the  sea ;  on  the 
other,  shut  in  by  hills,  which  both 
keep  off  the  air  and  concentrate  tho 
rays  of  the  sun.  Pondicherry  is  said 
to  be  the  hottest  place  in  India,  but 
nothing  to  Aden,  while  Aden  is  a  tri- 
fle to  Massawa.  Here  Mr.  Parkyns 
remained  fr}ing,  or  as  the  purists  of  our 
day  would  write,  "being  frie<l,"  for 
ten  days,  com])leting  his  arrangements 
before  starting  for  the  interior.  A  main 
part  of  these  was,  to  leave  his  stores  in 
a  safe  place,  divesting  himself  of  ever}' 
sort  of  nei'dless  incumbrance.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  presents  of  every 
part  of  his  European  dress,  having 
pTX'viou>ly  given  away  the  chief  portion 


of  his  stock  at  Cairo.     His  new  ward, 
robe  had  the  desideratum  of  being  very 

Portable,  consisting  only  of  three 
'urkish  shirts,  three  pairs  of  drawers, 
one  suit  of  Turkish  clothes  for  best  oc- 
casions, a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a  red 
cap. 

"  From  the  day  I  left  Saez  (March  25, 
1848),  till  about  the  same  time  in  the  year 
1849,  I  Ilcvc^r  wore  any  article  of  European 
dress,  nor  indeed  ever  slept  on  a  bed  of  any 
Bort  —  nut  even  a  inattnws ;  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  luxury  wbioh  I  laijoyed,  even  when  all 
but  dyin^  of  a  iMutilentlal  fever  that  kept  me 
five  months  on  my  beam*  ends  at  Khartoum, 
was  a  cuverlid  under  a  rug.  The  red  cap  I 
wurc  on  leaving  )ra8s.\wa  was  soon  borroictd 
of  me,  and  the  sandals  after  a  month  were 
given  up ;  and  so,  as  I  have  before  said  in 
the  Introduction,  for  more  than  three  3rean 
(that  is  till  I  reached  Khartoum)  I  wore  no 
coverinf]^  to  my  head,  except  a  little  butter, 
when  I  could  get  it ;  nor  to  my  feet,  except 
the  horny  sole  which  a  few  months*  rough 
UMAge  placed  under  them.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  I  never  had  a  headache,  though 
exposed  to  tho  sun  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  was  never  foot-sore,  though  I  walked 
constantly  In  the  roughest  imaginable 
places." 

His  arrangements  all  complete,  our 
traveller  starts  for  the  interior,  his  im. 
mediate  object  lK>ing  tho  village  of  Ai- 
lat,  much  famed  for  its  sanitary  sprin)^ 
to  which  invalids  resort  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Abyssinia,  from  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Ara- 
bia. As  he  walked  on,  alone^  in  ad- 
vance of  his  camels,  he  was  enjoying  the 
novelties  of  the  scene,  tho  bright  snn- 
binls,  the  wondrous  insects  with  which 
the  air  was  filled,  the  beauty  of  the 
light  miniosus,  for  in  this  district  they 
are  not  very  high,  when  he  was  start- 
led  by  feeling  something  cold  glide 
over  his  foot,  and,  turning,  saw  a 
snake  stealing  off.  It  was  the  eeraiie$, 
or  homed  viper,  about  a  foot  and  a- 
half  long,  rather  thick  for  its  length* 
and  of  a  dirty,  dusty  colour,  one  of 
the  most  venomous  of  the  snake  tribe* 
and  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Soon  aftcrwanls  he  killed  two  snakes* 
one  a  homed  viper,  the  other  remaric- 
able  for  its  beauty.  The  latter  was 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  very  thin,  with 
a  long  tail,  tapering  to  a  point.  It 
was  of  a  bright,  golden  yellow  coloufy 
with  a  dark,  green  back.  **  The  viper 
wri^rgled  his  dusty  body  along  the 
ground,  with  a  horizontal  movement ; 
whereas  the  other,  as  if  afraid  of  sotU 
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iDg  his  bright  green.and-gold  aniform, 
moved  in  graceful,  spiral  undulations." 
These  are  almost  the  only  snake  adven- 
tures  he  speaks  of»  not  that  they  were 
unfrequent,  but  that  by  habit  they 
became  so  commonplace  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed. 

Ailat,  the  Cheltenham  of  these  dis- 
tricts, is  a  village  composed  of  scattered 
huts,  built  of  a  framework  of  wood, 
filled  in  with  branches  of  trees,  straw, 
&c.,  and  thatched.  It  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  sandy  plain,  covered  with 
bushes,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  no 
great  size.  No  neighbourhood  is  bet- 
ter stocked  with  game.  "  One  cannot 
go  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house 
without  seeing  something."  The  cry 
of  the  guinea-fowl  is  the  first  note  of 
morning.  Grouse,  partridge,  wild 
boar,  gazelle,  and  antelope,  of  every 
size  and  sort,  abound ;  while  ele- 
phants, rhinoceros,  ostriches,  and 
sometimes  giraffes,  are  in  the  proper 
season  found  a  short  way  on,  and 
beasts  of  prey  are  constantly  to  be  met 
with.  The  hot  spring,  which  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  village,  is  a  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  lion,  and  one  had 
been  killed  on  the  road,  close  by  it, 
just  before  our  author's  arrival.  Next 
morning  he  made  his  visit  to  the 
sprino:s.  "The  site,"  he  says,  "is 
picturesfiue,  but  the  baths  are  rather 
too  open  to  public  view,  and  the 
bathers  are  not  over  delicate  in  their 
ideas."  He  therefore  walked  up  the 
valley,  and  returning  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  found,  as  he  expected,  that  the 

Eeople  were  gone,  and  that  the  water 
ad  had  time  to  settle.  He  bathed 
without  disturbance  fVom  man  or  beast, 
but  the  wat«r  was  so  hot,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  warmth  of  his  body 
fVom  walking,  he,  at  first  could  hardly 
bear  his  foot  in  it.  The  bases  of  these 
springs,  are,  he  thinks,  sulphur  and  iron. 
In  the  Shoho  district,  throuffh  which 
we  are  now  travelling,  as  m  other 
Arab  countries,  strangers,  on  arriving 
at  a  camp  or  town,  inquire  for  the 
chief  man's  residence,  where  there  is 
usually  a  hut  or  shed  set  apart  for 
them.  Such  accommodation,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  counted  on,  and 
Mr.  Parkyns  had  frequently  to  rough 
it  alfresco. 

Our  author  remained  some  weeks  at 
Ailat,  shooting  and  collecting  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  when  he  re- 
edived  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  PlowdeB> 


who  was  lying  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness, at  Kidquor,  a  village  some  three 
days*  journey  off.  Both  Mr.  Plowden 
and  his  companion,  Mr.  Bell,  had  beea 
attacked  by  fever.     The  latter  had 

gone  on  to  Adowa  to  bespeak  a  place  for 
is  friend,  who,  however,  found  him- 
self unable  to  proceed,  and,  having 
accidentally  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Mr, 
Parkyns,  wrote  to  beg  that  he  would 
come  to  him.  Our  traveller  deter- 
mined to  set  out  fbr  Ki^quor  that 
evening ;  but  before  starting  he  had 
to  procure  a  supper,  and  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  our  readers  of  the  sun,  we 
shall  show  what  bag  he  brought  home 
in  about  an  hour,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  them  his  views  on  the  rct- 
tionale  of  sporting : — 

"  My  first  shot  brought  down  four  gnlnea- 
fowl ;  my.second  five  ditto ;  third,  a  female 
of  the  little  Ben  Israel  gazelle ;  fourth,  her 
male  companion ;  and  fiflh,  a  braco  of 
grouse ;  so  that  in  five  shots  I  had  as  good 
a  bag  as  in  England  one  woidd  get  in  an 
average  day's  shooting,  and  after  expending 
half  a  pound  of  powder  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  shot,  caps,  and  wads.  But  t 
feci  it  my  duty  to  explain  that  /  newr  shoot 
flying^  considering  that  unsportsmanlike.  A 
true  sportsman  shows  his  skill  by  getting  ap 
to  his  game  un perceived,  when,  putting  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  as  dose  to  the  tail  feathers 
as  he  possibly  can,  he  blazes  away  into  the 
thick  of  the  covey,  always  choosing  the  di- 
rection in  whicli  he  sees  three  or  four  heads 
picking  in  a  row !  At  any  rate  this  is  the 
only  way  you  can  shoot  in  a  country  where  if 
you  entirely  expend  your  powder  and  shot  yoa 
must  starve,  or  else  make  more,  as  I  have 
been  obliged  to  do  many  a  time.  I  cantiot 
understand  how  people  in  iDurope  can  enjoy 
shooting,  where  one  is  dependent  on  a  crowd 
of  keepers,  beaters,  dogs,  sandwiches,  grog, 
&c  You  wound  a  hare^  and  anxiously  move 
forward  to  stop  its  getting  away  by  another 
barrel,  when  your  friend  calls  you  to  order— 
*  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,  stand  still 
and  load,  or  you'll  spoil  the  dogs !'  Hang 
the  dogs,  say  I,  if  they  are  worth  three 
penn'orUi  of  cord.  Then  the  vast  exdte- 
ment  of  walking  tip  and  down  a  turnip  or 
cabbage' garden,  varied  With  a  stubble-field 
or  a  potato-bed !  Tou  see  nothing.  Tour 
dog  smells  something,  and  points  It  to  yod. 
You  walk  straight  on  in  a  Une,  and  up  get 
the  birds  within  twenty  yards  of  yotL  Bang, 
bang !  Bagged  a  brace  of  tame  partridgea. 
Fine  sport,  verily !  Or  you  find  a  hare  sit* 
ting  quietly  at  yoor  feet ;  so  you  administer 
a  kick  on  her  posteriors,  and  then  shoot  her 
when  she  attempts  to  escape,  thereby  adding 
injury  to  insult.  Although  t  may  lay  myseu 
open  to  a  vast  deal  of  ridicule,  yet  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  it  appears  to  mA  the  height 
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of  folly  and  wanton  cruelty  to  slaoghter 
Bonie  titty  braoo  of  inofienidye  animals  for 
the  mere  sako  of  boasting  of  it  as  a  feat. 
No  aport  vrould  ever  induce  me  to  kill  more 
than  was  required  for  the  kitchen.* 

In  these  countries  there  are  no  roads, 
but,  at  .best,  narrow  tracks,  more  or 
less  beaten,  and  not  always  these.  The 
way  to  Kiuquor  proved  rough,  and  be- 
came more  difficult  as  Mr.  Parkyns 
and  his  men  advanced,  till,  at  last, 
they  found  themselves  ascending  and 
descending  almost  perpendicular  hills 
covered  with  large  loose  pebbles,  and 
garnished  with  uiomy  trees,  ill  suited 
to  console  a  bare-footed  pedestrian  in 
one  of  the  hottest  climates  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Parkyns  on  divostinff 
himself  of  his  European  dress,  had 
abandoned  shoes  and  stockings,  but 
instead  of  going  bare-foot,  he  adopted 
the  colden  mean  of  wearing  sandals. 
On  leaving  the  plains  for  the  stony 
hills,  these  were  found  to  be  worse 
than  nothing,  for,  instead  of  protecting 
the  feet,  they  were  the  cause  of  his 

fetting  some  ugly  knocks  by  tripping 
im  up,  and  making  him  slip.  So, 
following  the  example  of  his  compa- 
nions, he  took  them  off.  Before  nis 
feet  got  hardened  he  suffered  a  good 
deal,  yet  less  than  might  l)e  expected, 
as  the  wearing  of  sandals  is  a  good 
preparation  for  doing  without  them, 
the  sand  getting  between  them  and  the 
feet.  From  this  time  he  went  bare- 
foot for  four  years,  and  now  his  de- 
liberate judgment  is  against  shoes, 
wliich,  as  he  conceives,  only  servo  to 
confine,  pain,  and  deform  the  feet. 

Antelopes,  gazelles,  baboons,  mon- 
keys, and  wild  boars  passed  close  to 
them  on  their  march.  Africa  is  the 
country  for  zoologists,  and  for  those 
who  love  the  chase,  but  it  has  one 
serious  want,  that  of  water.  As  they 
arrived  tired  at  their  halting-place, 
their  first  eager  question  was — Where 
is  the  water  ?  The  g^uide  replied  by 
scraping  a  hole  with  his  hands  in  the 
Sana,  which  soon  became  half  full  of 
a  "  dingy,  suspicious-looking  aqueous 
matter,"  which  however  he  assured 
them,  *'  would  (like  many  young  men 
in  Europe)  become  respectable  when 
settled." 

The  Shohos,  through  whose  country 
they  had  been  passmg,  are  Moham. 
medans;  their  language  resembles 
neither  the  Abyssinian  nor  the  Arabic, 
but  has  Bomo  affinities  to  that  of  the 


Gralla  tribes,  especially  in  those  traits 
of  longest  duration,  the  numerals* 
This  is  singular,  as  between  ^  the 
Gallas  and  the  Shohos  there  is  a 
vast  tract  with  dialects  distinct  from 
those  of  either.  The  Shohos  have 
huts  instead  of  tents,  but  like  other 
nomadic  tribes  remidn  in  one  place 
only  as  long  as  there  is  good  pas* 
ture  for  their  catde.  In  common 
with  all  micrator^  tribes,  they  refuse 
to  have  any  hand  m  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and,  though  averse  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  neighbours  of  Abyssinia, 
there  exists  between  them  an  under- 
standing which  is  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both.  The  Abyssinians  are 
agricultural,  and  rich  owners  of  oxen 
among  them  entrust  these  animal^, 
when  no  longer  required  for  the  plough, 
to  the  charge  of  a  Shoho,  who  pastures 
them  for  uie  remainder  of  the  year, 
receiving  his  payment  in  com  on  their 
safe  return.  On  the  other  hand,  Shoho 
owners  of  vast  herds  of  cattle,  lend  ont 
their  oxen  to  poor  Christians  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  them  for  themselves. 
Thus  the  Abyssinian  rears  the  crop, 
while  the  Shoho  cattle-keeper  shares 
the  harvest.  This  is  an  dementary 
instance  of  free-trade,  and  the  most 
perfect  one  we  know  of. 

On  reaching  Riaquor  thej  ezchanff* 
ed  the  frail  hut  of  the  Shoho  for  the  ruda 
but  more  lasting  cabin  of  the  Abys- 
sinian, built  with  stones  and  mud, 
thatched,  and  sometimes  plastered  in- 
side. A  difference  in  costnme  is  also 
observable.  The  hair  of  the  Abyssinian 
is  tressed,  while  that  of  the  Shoho 
forms  a  woolly  wig,  arranged  in  two 
large  tufls,  one  of  which  is  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  the  other  behind.  The 
Abyssinian,  too,  wears  drawers,  and  a 
cotton  belt  oi  kilt  swathed  round  him, 
while  the  Shoho's  kilt,  falling  low,  doee 
the  duty  of  both  coat  and  trowsers. 

Abyssinia,  which  we  have  now  en- 
tered, once  formed  a  part  of  the 
Ethiopia  sapra  jEgyptum  of  the  an- 
cients. The  term  **  Ethiopia,"  is,  as  is 
well  known,  of  Greek  origin,  and  is 
still  recognised  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  That  of  '^Abyssinia,"  by 
which  only  this  remote  empire  is  known 
in  Europe,  was,  it  is  believed,  first 
given  it  oy  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  derived  from  the 
word,  «  habash,"  which  in  the  Giz,  the 
ancient  language  of  the  country,  means 
«' mixtures."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  their  mixed  detcenty  and 
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was>  on  that  account^  long  unpopular 
but  is  now  fixed  amongst  them.  The 
name  ''Amhara,"  taken  from  their 
most  extensive  and  powerful  district,  is 
applied  by  themselves  to  their  race 
and  language,  but  Hdbash  and  Habashi 
are  the  common  designations  of  the 
country  and  people  amongst  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  surrounding  tribes. 
It  was  long  a  vexed  question,  whether 
the  Ethiopians  were  of  African  or 
Arabian  origin ;  however  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Abyssi- 
nians  of  our  day  are  a  mixed  race. 
Their  traditions  tell  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jews  followed  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  on  her  return  from  her  visit  to 
Solomon,  and  that  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  an  extensive  colony  of 
that  nation  settled  in  the  country.  The 
prevalence  of  Jewish  practices  amongst 
the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  appears  to 
countenance  this  statement.  Subse- 
quently, Greek  settlers  are  said  to  have 
been  numerous,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
many  of  the  Portuguese  troops  re- 
mained in  the  country.  The  indica- 
tions of  mixture  are,  at  all  events, 
striking.  In  colour  some  are  jet  black, 
but  the  majority  are  brown,  or  of  a 
very  light  copper  or  nut  colour.  In 
some  districts  certain  complexions  pre- 
dominate. Mr.  Farkyns  says,  that  he 
has  never  seen  any  district,  and  sel- 
dom any  family,  in  which  one  could 
trace  uniformity  of  colour.  On  the 
contraiT,  you  may  see  a  brother  al- 
most wnite,  with  a  soot-black  sister,  or 
vice  versa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  servant 
of  his,  who  was  black  as  a  coal,  and  had 
a  sister  as  fair  as  a  European. 

In  their  voyage  to  India  by  the  Red 
Sea,  before  the  passage  by  the  Cape 
was  known,  the  Portuguese  heard  of 
Abyssinia,  and  its  Christian  monarch, 
supposed  to  be  that  Prefer  or  Presbyter 
John,  of  whose  wealth  and  virtues 
such  romantic  stories  were  then  afloat. 
They  accordingly  sent  out  more  than 
one  embassy  to  this  far-off  land,  and 
acquired  great  influence  there,  but  lost 
it  all  by  attempting  to  bring  over  the 
nation  to  their  faith,  and  were  finally 
excluded  from  the  empire  in  an  era  me- 
morable for  a  like  anti-papal  feelins 
in  the  West,  1688.  From  that  period 
until  the  visit  of  Bruce,  in  I77I9  no- 


thing was  known  of  this  country.  In 
1810,  Mr.  Salt  travelled  there.  In 
1829,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gobat  went  out  to 
Gondar,  and  in  1839-1841,  the  visits 
and  embassy  to  Shoa,  referred  to  in  a 
previous  page,  were  inade.  These  are 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Abys- 
sinia,  and  they  refer  only  to  Amharaand 
Shoa,  two  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  into 
which  the  modem  empire  is  divided, 
while  Tigre,  the  third,  is,  for  the  first 
time,  made  known  to  the  public  in  the 
work  before  us. 

Tigre  is  now  a  feudal  kingdom,  ruled 
by  its  Ras*  or  Chief,  who,  though  he 
bears  the  title  of  Viceroy,  is  in  fact  its 
independent  monarch.  The  name  of 
Tigr^,  formerly  that  of  only  a  small 
district,  is  now  applied  to  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Tacazzy,  where  the 
Tigre  language  is  spoken,  m  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  Amhara,  once  the 
designation  of  a  province,  is  nOw  ex- 
tended to  a  great  kingdom,  embracing 
the  wide  regions  west  of  that  river. 
These  were  the  events  of  a  revolution- 
ary cycle,  which  commenced  in  Abjrs- 
sinia  about  the  period  of  Bruce's  visit, 
and  is  still  in  progress.  A  rebellion 
then  took  place,  by  which  the  ancient 
empire  was  broken  up ;  and  though 
Amhara  is  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three  divisions  into  wnich  it  fell,  and 
is,  in  appearance,  governed  by  the 
Emperor,  with  his  ancient  title,  that 
title  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  name, 
as  the  real  ruler  is  another  person, 
the  Ras  of  Amhara,  who  does  not 
take  the  name  of  Emperor,  only  be- 
because  it  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  the 
people,  that  no  man  can  bear  that  title 
unless  he  be  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Ethiopia,  which  traces  its  ori^n  to  the 
son  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  The  present  Emperor  is  ac- 
corded some  forms  of  respect,  but  he 
has  no  power,  and  is  so  poor  that  he  is 
even  said  to  make  parasols  for  sale. 

Tigre  has,  for  about  twenty  years 
past,  been  ruled  by  a  wild  yet  wary 
chief,  of  the  inauspicious  name  of  Ou. 
bi,  whose  life  and  adventures  are  given 
with  much  spirit  in  the  work  before 
us.  The  resources  of  his  kingdom  are 
undeveloped — not  that  he  is  devoid  of 
administrative  talents,  but  because  it 
has  long  been,  and  still  is,  the  theatre 


•  The  Abysdinian  "  Ras  "  is  apparently  akin  to  the  word  "  Rosh,"  in  Ezekiel,  xxxviiL  5, 
rendered,  in  our  translation,  "chief;"  but  by  the  T^^^-  as  a  proper  name,  and  supposed  by 
several  conuaentators  to  designate  the  Russians. 
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of  that  greatest  of  all  scourges,  civil 
war. 

This  much  was  needful  to  our  under- 
standing the  position  and  condition  of 
the  new  country  which  we  are  entering. 

At  Kiaquor  our  party  found  Mr. 
Plowden  better ;  and  thinking  that 
change  of  air  might  serve  him,  they 
determined  to  start  as  soon  as  possible 
for  Adoua,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  they  <lid  next  morning.  They 
had  with  them  several  servants,  and 
eight  luggage-porters  ;  and  their  route 
lay  through  a  populous  district,  mostly 
through  the  (me  province  of  Uama- 
sayn,  a  vast  table-land  varied  with 
beautiful  hill  and  valley  scenery.  They 
were  struck  with  the  richness  of  the 
soil ;  but  villages  burnt  down,  aud 
lands  laid  waste,  told  why  it  was  but 
little  cultivated.  Their  first  halt  was  at 
noon,  under  a  large  sycamore,  near  a 
ruined  villaire :  and  here  thev  dined  on 
bread,  honey,  and  cayeime  pepper. 
Here,  too,  they,  for  the  first  time,  ob- 
served the  (juolquol,  a  species  of  eu- 
phorbia, which  yields  freely  a  poison- 
ous milky  sap.  This  is  made  use  of  by 
the  natives  for  intoxicating  fish.  The 
rivulets  beiui;  dammiHl  above  and  be- 
low  the  holes  where  the  lish  lie,  the 
quohpiol  juice  is  thrown  in,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  fish  are  seen  to  float  in- 
sensible on  the  surface.  It  has  also  a 
gummy  propertv,  and  is  uso<t  both  as 
glue,  an<l  also  tor  waterproofing  their 
fine- wrought  baskets,  which,  when  so 
prepared,  answer  to  carry  milk  in. 
These  cpiohiuol  trees  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable height ;  and  have  pink,  and,  in 
some  varieties,  yellow  blossoms  on  the 
upper  edges  of  their  leaves. 

After  some  days'  journeying,  and 
twice  crossing  the  river  Mareb,  they 
came  in  sight  of  Adoua.  As  this  eity 
is  the  caoital  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
^Ir.  Parkvns  was  lookin«i  out  for  obe- 
lisks,  or  columns,  or  buildings  in  the 
Greek  or  Moorish  style.  Adoua,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  large  village  of  strag- 
gling huts,  some  llat-roofed,  but  mostly 
thatched  with  straw  ;  and  the  walls  of 
all  of  them  were  built  of  rouj;h  stones 
and  mud.  The  rain  fell  heavily  as  they 
entered  the  town;  and  they  had  to 
wind  thrcugh  stivets  filled  with  green 
mud  nearly  a  foot  deep,  and  only  broad 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  mount- 
ed, before  the}  reached  the  house  pre- 
pared for  them  by  Mr.  J»cll.  They 
Lad  hanlly  time  to  resthei-e,  when  they 
found   themselves  obliged   to  make  a 


visit  to  the  Viceroy  Oubi*8  camp,  which 
was  a  good  way  off.  llie  imprearions 
which  they  made  or  received  on  their 
arrival  are  thus  described : — 

"  We  had  to  wait  a  considerable  time  in 
the  outer  court  and  doorway  before  his  Ma- 
jesty was  pleajied  to  admit  na.  A  crowd 
of  soldiers  collected  round  na,  and  tmused 
themselves  with  manv  fkcetioua  remarica  on 
our  appearance,  such  as  *  cat's  eyes,*  *  mon- 
key's hair,'  *  what  nice  red  morocco  tbdr 
sklu  would  make  fur  a  sword-ftheath  V  &c. 
These  expreshiuus  were  afterwards  made 
known  to  mc  ;  for  in  tbo«c  d^j's  I  was  in  a 
statu  of  ignorance  as  regarded  the  langnaM ; 
and  having  myself  a  tolerably  good  opinion 
of  my  ap{)earance,  I  judged  that  their  re- 
marks must  be  highly  compHmentaiy.  I 
riMuomber  rame  years  after  this  asking  a  per- 
son with  whom  I  had  become  intimate,  and 
who  had  never  seen  any  white  man  but  ray- 
self,  what  inipression  my  first  appearance 
had  maiie  <m  him  V  He  answered  me  very 
simply,  that  I  resembled  a  rather  good- 
looking  Abyssinian  who  had  lost  his  skin. 
But  I  must  own  that  our  appearance  at  the 
time  (»f  our  lirst  vi^it  to  Ilowzayn  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  much  amusement.  We  had  only 
recently  adopted  the  Abyninian  coatame, 
and  as  yet  wero  not  altogether  well  practised 
in  the  mode  of  putting  on  the  cloth.  Besides 
which,  our  straight  hair,  not  yet  long  enough 
to  he  tressed,  wus  plastered  bai:k  with  but- 
ter, and  the  faces  of  thuae  of  our  party  who 
were  iucasid  in  a  thin  skin,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  never  wus  my  fate,  were  as  red 
as  a  fresh  capsicum." — pp.  178|  179. 

After  long  waiting  they  entered  Oo- 
bi's  tent.  It  was  round,  and  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large 
wood  fii-e  fhiming  ou  the  floor.  Each 
of  them  on  entering  made  his  bow. 
The  natives,  prostrating  themselves, 
put  their  foreheads  to  the  ground,  but 
from  fbriMguers  this  mark  of  humilitv  is 
not  required.  Oubi,  in  a  patronising 
tone,  asked  them  how  thev  were?  and 
an  humble  bow  was,  as  is  custooiaryy 
the  answer : — 

*'  Oubi  was  seated,  reclining  ou  a  stretcher, 
which  was  coverid  with  a  comnion  Smvma 
nig,  and  furnished  with  a  couide  of  chints 
cushions,  from  beneath  one  of  which  ap- 
|>eftreil  the  hilt  of  a  Turkish  sabre.  \Ve 
found  him  a  rather  good-looking,  slight- 
made  man,  of  about  forty-tive  years  of  age, 
with  bushy  huir,  which  was  fast  turning 
^rey.  His  physiognomy  did  not  at  uU  |»rtt- 
|xis>ei's  me  in  his  fa%'our.  It  stnirk  me  as 
indiiative  of  much  cumiing,  pride,  and  falsi- 
ty ;  iind  I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  some 
tak'Ut,  but  wiih  more  of  the  fox  than  the 
lii>u  in  his  nature.  Our  preaenta  were  brought 
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in  covered  with  cloths,  and  carried  by  our 
aervanta.  They  consisted  of  a  Turkey  rug, 
two  European  light  cavalry  swords,  four 
pieces  of  muslin  for  turbans,  and  two  or 
three  yards  of  red  cloth  for  a  cloak.  He 
examined  each  article  as  it  was  presented  to 
him,  making  on  almost  every  one  some  com- 
plimentary remark.  After  having  inspected 
them  all  he  said,  '  God  return  it  to  you,*  and 
ordered  his  steward  to  give  us  a  cow.  On 
our  asking  for  a  ^  balderabba*  he  named 
Negousy,  who  had  already  acted  for  us  in 
that  capacity.  We  then  requested  permis- 
sion to  retire,  which  being  granted,  we  bowed 
and  took  our  departure,  glad  enough  to  re- 
enter our  huts,  and  prepare  for  our  return  to 
Adoua  on  the  morrow.'* — VoL  i.  pp.  180-1. 

During  this  visit  to  the  camp,  Mr. 
Parky ns  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Oubi*s  SODS,  Lemma  and  Shetou  ;  the 
former  bis  eldest,  feeble  in  health  and 
character,  and  his  father's  favourite ; 
the  other  bold,  generous,  and  with,  ap- 
parently, some  military  talents.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  but  eighteen, 
the  gallantry  and  decision  of  this  youth 
saved  a  detachment  which  he  even 
then  commanded,  in  a  night  attack  by 
a  superior  force : — 

"  Shetou,  seeing  his  men  so  much  taken 
aback,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  galloped 
about  amongst  them,  striking  some  of  the 
fugitives  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  upbraid- 
ing others,  encouraging  those  who  appeared 
most  ready  to  do  their  duty,  and  reminding 
all  that,  surrounded  as  they  we-re,  those  <who 
fled  were  more  sure  of  death  than  those  who 
remained  to  fight ;  and  *  if  we  are  to  die,*  he 
added,  *had  it  not  better  be  on  the  field 
of  battle,  Uke  men,  than  be  butchered  like 
sheep?'  He  at  the  same  time  turned  and 
charged  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  the  bravest  of  his  followers.  Such  lan- 
guage and  conduct  from  a  youth  of  only 
eighteen  brought  his  panic-stricken  soldiers 
to  their  senses.  They  rallied,  and,  fighting 
desperately,  maintained  their  groimd.'* — YoL 
L  pp.  134-5. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  some  sub- 
sequent successes,  Shetou  was  hardly 
dealt  with  by  his  father.  We  intro- 
duce  him,  both  because  be  became  our 
author's  friend,  and  because  he  is  the 
only  native  character  who  has  at  all 
engaged  our  interest. 


Our  party  returned  to  Adoua,  but 
soon  afterwards  separated.  Plowden 
and  Bell  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Coffin, 
an  Englishman  who  had  obtained  the 
government  of  a  district*  in  Abyssinia, 
and  our  author  settled  for  a  while  in 
Adoua.  He  describes  his  house  and 
establishment  there  —  their  cooking, 
baking,  and  daily  routine — to  all  which 
we  refer ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  the 
exterior  of  the  town,  save  that  he 
mentions  its  churches,  one  of  which 
is  called  St.  Michael,  another  St.  Ga« 
briel.  Although  the  city  has  no  showy 
buildings,  yet  many  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Tigreans,  and  some 
merchants,  mostly  Mussulmans,  live 
there,  and  it  exerts  on  the  country 
something  of  the  influence  of  a  capital, 
— for  example,  it  sets  the  fashions. 
From  the  paucity  of  their  dress,  the 
field  of  change  is  small>  yet  the  rule  of 
fashion,  especially  among  males^  is  at 
imperial  and  more  capricious  than  in 
Paris.  The  men  wear  trousers  of  a 
soft  cotton  stuff,  made  in  the  country, 
a  belt  or  kilt  from  fifteen  to  sixty  yards 
long,  and  a  "  quarry  "  or  mantle  of  the 
same  material.  The  trousers  at  pre- 
sent reach  half-way  down  the  leg,  and 
are  worn  tight.  The  changes  of  fashion 
are  most  shown  in  them  —  in  their 
length  and  tightness.  Mr.  Parkyns 
and  his  friend  Shetou  set  the  example 
of  having  them  so  tight,  that  it  took  an 
hour  to  £*aw  them  over  the  heel.  This, 
we  are  told,  gave  them  a  very  *'  fast " 
look,  and  was  much  patronised  by 
"young  Abyssinia." 

The  Abyssinians  are  of  middle  sta- 
ture —  averaging  about  five  feet  seven 
inches,  though  sometimes  above  six 
feet.  Men  and  women  are  well  formed, 
and  in  general  handsome.  We  snb- 
juin  a  portrait — the  inspiration,  we 
suspect,  of  some  Abyssinian  maid :— . 

"  In  feature,  as  in  form,  the  young  Abys- 
sinian women  are  perhaps  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  any  on  the  earth.  They  must 
not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  Galla 
slaves  who  are  sold  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of  Abyssinians,  bat  who  are  of  a  very  infe- 
rior caste.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a 
fkce  nearly  European,  with  a  colour  not  often 
dark  enough  to  be  disagreeable,  but  suffici- 


*  The  name  of  the  provinoe  is  Antiehaa  ;  but  Coffin  having  afibrded  some  aasistavoe  to 
an  enemy  of  Oubi's,  has  been  since  deprived  of  his  government,  which  has  been  banded 
over  to  a  Mr.  Schimper,  a  German.  Mr.  Plowden,  we  may  add,  is  her  Majesty's  Conaal 
for  Abyssinia ;  and  Mr.  Bell  is  on  a  visit  with  Baa  All,  a  native  chief,  whose  name  occurs 
VH  the  ''  life  in  Abyasbia." 
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ently  so  to  prevent  too  great  a  contrast  with 
their  largo  black  eyes — a  defect  which  I  have 
often  noticed  in  some  Asiatics,  and  even 
southern  Europeans,  especially  where,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  the  East,  the  complexion 
is  sallow,  or  pure  white,  with  little  or  no  co- 
lour. They  possess,  to  an  eminent  degree, 
the  size  and  beauty  of  eye  usually  attributed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  sunny  climes 
— sometimes,  indeed,  so  large  that,  if  drawn 
accurately,  tlie  picture  would  undoubtedly 
appear  exagj^crated  to  persons  unaccustomed 
to  them.  Homer  seems  to  have  assigned 
such  eyes  to  Juno  when  he  calls  her  BMM«r/f 
(or  ox-e^-ed),  and  Moore  describes  the  fair 
Georgian,  in  '  The  Light  of  the  Harem,*  as 
having 


•'*  *  An  eye,  whow  mtlcM  xkj^ 


Fall,  floating,  dmrk— Oh  I  he  who  knows 
Ilia  heart  ia  weak,  of  hearcn  ahonld  pntj 
To  guard  him  from  nirh  eyes  ai  tboee.*  ** 

One  of  Oubi*8  strongholds  on  the 
good  opinion  of  his  people,  arises  from 
his  being  "  indifierent  honest  *'  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  his  com- 
mon-law procedure  may  in  these  times 
of  change  suggest  a  hint.  The  litigants 
appoar  before  hiro^  with  an  attendant 
placed  between  them  to  preclude  their 
giving  way  to  excited  feeling.  The 
accuser  begins ;  and,  until  he  is  done, 
the  defendant  must  not  gesticulate  or 
interrupt  him,  unless  he  would  pay  the 
"  sabbar,'*  or  patience  fine,  whicn,  as 
it  goes  to  the  cnief,  is  strictly  enforced. 
At  last  his  turn  comes,  and  the  accuser 
is  in  like  manner  silenced.  Witnesses 
are  called  ;  documents,  if  there  be  any, 
are  examined,  and  judgment  is  given. 
"With  so  hot-tompered  a  people  as  the 
Abyssini:ins  this  regulation  probably 
works  well ;  but  there  is  another,  a  sport- 
ing feature,  in  their  system,  whicn,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  original,  and  to 
which  we  must  advert : — 

"  But  we  have  forgotten  one  part  of  the 
business,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  absurd 
of  any,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  lucra- 
tive to  the  chief.  Bets,  or  rather  forfeits,  are 
made  during  the  trial  of  the  cauK.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  subject  of  dinpute  Xnf.  the  own- 
ership of  a  piece  of  land  (by  no  means  an 
tmcomniou  cause  of  litigation  in  a  country 
where  title-dctds  are  traditionar>'),  one  party 
will  say,  ^  Tliis  land  was  held  by  my  fatlier, 
my  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  &c, 
since  the  days  of  such  and  such  a  king !  On 
it,  a  mule  !*  Or  sometimes  even  ten  mules, 
each  of  wliich  is  reckoned  nt  ten  dollars.  If 
the  other  accepts  the  challenge,  the  loser  pays 
over  the  sum  to  the  chief.  Sometimes,  tiow- 
ever,  when  one  of  the  parties  is  poorer  than 
the  other  who  olTen  tlie  bet,  he  will  say,  *  I 
cannot  afibrd  so  much  as  tea  moles,  I  make 


it  a  oow.'  TUs  amendmcDt  ii  almoit  alwa^ 
agreed  npon.  Horses,  gona,  or  any  other  article 
of  valne  may  be  substituted ;  but  the  absnnl 
part  of  the  bnsmessla,  that  fheie  wagen  ftie- 
quently  exceed  in  value  the  article  about  whkfa 
the  dispute  originated.  Imysdfwaaoncepre* 
sent  when  ten  mules,  equivalent  to  £20  16i. 
8d.  of  our  money,  which,  of  ooum,  is  a  large 
sum  in  Abyssinia,  were  lost  in  a  ^spate  be- 
tween two  formers,  as  to  which  had  to  pay  in 
tribute  a  small  quantity  of  com  of  the  vahie 
of  a  shilling  or  two.  The  loser  of  any  of  then 
wagers  or  forfeits  is  required  to  produce  a 
surety  for  their  payment ;  and,  shonkl  he  be 
unable  to  do  so,  he  is  imprisoned,  or  rather 
chained  by  the  ami  to  some  servant  of  the 
chiet" 

Their  criminal  code,  like  that  of  all 
the  uncivilised,  or  half-civilised  natioDS 
of  the  East,  is  marked  bf  ferocity ;  bat 
their  punishment  of  theft  is  effectual,  and 
might  be  incorporated  b^  ourselves  with 
advantage.  It  is  flogging.  The  whip 
used  is  enormously  long  and  heavy,  ana 
is  well  named  **  the  giraffe.  **  The  cnU 
prit  is  brought  into  the  niaricet-place^ 
stripped  of  all  but  his  drawers,  wnile  a 
man  on  each  side  holds  him  with  a  long 
cord  tied  to  his  hands ;  another^  bran- 
dishing the  ''  giraffe,"  walks  behind 
him.  As  they  move  on  among  the 
people,  the  fearful  blows  fall  at  regnlar 
intervals,  the  culprit  after  each  ex- 
claiming, "  All  ye  who  see  me  thuiiy 
profit  by  my  example." 

The  main  cause  of  oar  interest  in 
Abyssinia  is  its  religion.  This  country^ 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  haa 
professed  and  retained  its  Christianity. 
This  they  claim  to  have  received  from 
the  treasurer  of  Queen  Candaoe,  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  although  some 
among  them  ascribe  its  intromiction  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
Their  own  records  trace  their  Church 
history  no  further  than  to  a.  d.  330, 
when  Frumentius,  a  Christian  mer- 
chant of  Tyre,  was  shipwrecked  on 
their  shores,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to 
their  emperor,  lie  converted  the  mo-> 
narch  and  his  court,  and  was  consecrat- 
ed by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the 
aboon  (from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
''abba,  "father)  or  patriarch  of  Ethiopia. 
From  that  time  their  aboon  has  invari- 
ably derived  his  authority  from  Alex- 
andria. They  hohl,  in  common  with 
the  other  Eastern  Churches,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Fa- 
ther only.  They  regard  the  Scriptures 
as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  but  include  in 
them  the  Apocrypha.  On  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist,  Mr.  Parkyns  nyib 
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that  some  of  them^  but  not  all,  believd 
in  transubstantiation ;  and  on  that  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy*  they  allow  a 

Sriest,  if  married  previously  to  his  or. 
ination,  to  remain  so ;  but  no  one  can 
marry  after  having  entered  the  priest- 
hood. They  hold  the  invocation  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  have 
fasts,  penances,  and  confession.  In 
fasting  they  do  not,  we  are  told,  ''  get 
off  as  easily  as  the  Roman  Catholics.'* 
They  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  take  only  some 
light  liguminous  fare.  Their  &sts,  too, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  two-thirds 
of  the  year ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  observed.  For  these  they  try  to 
compensate  by  their  feasts,  which  are 
many  and  joyous.  One,  the  feast  of 
St.  John,  IS  the  only  deanly  day  in 
their  calendar.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  population  bathe ;  but  beyond 
washing  their  hands  before  and  afler 
meals,  and  their  feet  afler  a  journey, 
few  of  them  ever  trouble  the  water 
again  until  that  day  next  year.  Our 
author's  habit  of  waishing  in  European 
fashion  gave  rise,  for  a  time,  to  some 
scandal.  **  Is  he,"  it  was  indignantly 
asked,  "  a  Mussulman  that  he  washes, 
and  so  often  ?" 

These  circumstances  show  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  Tigre  is 
strict,  and  it  is  so  generally  enforced, 
that  a  man  who  has  been  known  to  dis« 
obey  or  neglect  it,  is  looked  upon  as 
almost  an  infidel ;  and  should  he  die  in 
such  a  state  of  disobedience,  his  body 
would  be  denied  what  they  call  Chris- 
tian burial.  As  to  actual  religion, 
priests  or  people  know  little  about  it. 
Ibetween  the  loud  heresies  of  Orien- 
talism, Komanism,  and,  we  must  add, 
Judaism,  the  glad  tidings  are  unheard. 
They  have  the  Levitical  distinction  of 
dean  and  unclean,  wash  their  cups  as 
a  duty,  and  practise  circumcision. 
Their  churches,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  circular,  are  divided  into 
three  parts — the  innermost  being  called 
the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  there  is  al- 
ways an  ark,  presumed  to  contain  some 
sacred  relic,  and  uniformly  an  object 
of  the  utmost  veneration.  In  fine,  the 
Tigr^ans  are  extremely  superstitious, 
espedally  in  their  credulity  of  miracles 
and  the  interposition  of  saints.  Our 
author  gives  a  chapter  on  this  subject. 


We  cull  but  a  single  story,  and  one 
that  may  be  shortly  told.  A  boa,  forty 
feet  long,  had  been  killed  by  a  hunter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  where 
Mr.  Parkyns  lived  for  some  time.  The 
hunter,  instead  of  being  praised,  was 
sorely  reprimanded  by  the  priests,  who 
said  that  this  snake  was  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  place.  Such,  alas  I  is 
Christian  Abyssinia,  which,  as  Bishop 
Gobat  informs  us,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
divided  on  a  single  point  of  theology 
(the  unction  of  our  Lord)  into  three 
parties,  all  so  hostile  that  they  curse 
each  other,  and  will  not  partake  of  the 
sacrament  together. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion,  we  must  notice  Mr.  Parkyns' 
chapter  on  the  missionaries.  It  is  the 
only  one  in  all  his  work  which  indicates 
the  haste  with  which,  he  sa^ s,  it 
was  put  together.  The  tone  of  his  ob- 
servations is  disparamng  ;  but  the 
charges  when  examined  amount  to  this, 
that,  *'  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their 
converts  are  only  converts  to  Muslin 
and  Maria  Teresa  dollars,"*  and  that 
certain  statements  are  made  against 
them  which  impeach  their  discretion. 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  language  which  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  missions  are  accustomed 
to,  and  which  they  know  how  to  estimate. 
In  regard  to  the  other  statements,  it  is 
quite  enough  to  observe,  that  they  rest 
not  in  a  single  instance  on  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Parkyns,  but  on  evidence 
which  would  not  be  listened  to  by  any 
tribunaL— hearsay  evidence ;  the  hear- 
say, too,  of  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
people,  who,  we  are  told,  look  upon  the 
missionaries  *'  as  infidels,  worse  than 
Turks."  It  is,  however,  clear  that  no 
complaint  has  been  made  against  the 
morals  of  the  missionaries  beyond  the 
customary  rumour  of  their  bribing  con- 
verts, and  that  the  characters  of  some 
of  them  have  made  a  deep  impression. 
**  Even  to  the  present  day,"  says  Mr. 
Parkyns,  on  naming  the  Bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, '^Samouel  Gobat  is  spoken 
of  by  all  who  knew  him  in  Tigre  with 
the  greatest  possible  respect  and  affec- 
tion." We  cannot,  then,  from  the  pre- 
mises of  his  own  chapter  adopt  our 
author's  inference,  that  the  money  ex- 
pended on  missions  in  Abyssinia  has 
oeen  thrown  away.    It  is  something  to 


*  The  only  European  coin  in  diculatlon  there.    Their  own  money  is,  as  is  well  known, 
made  of  salt. 
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have  sent  among  the  people  of  that 
country  Christian  ministers  against 
whom  they  could  find  "  no  occasion," 
except  concerning  the  law  of  their  God, 
It  is  something  to  have  circulated  the 
Scriptures  freely  among  them,  even 
though  many  copies  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume have  been  defaced  and  torn.  It 
is  something,  too,  to  have  aided  in  the 
least  in  the  advancement  of  civilisation 
there. 

Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  long 
residence  of  our  embassy  in  Shoa  had, 
even  in  this  respect,  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence? That  embassy  originated,  we 
know,  with  the  missionary  Krapf.* 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  j)resence  of 
such  men  as  Gobat  was  attended  with 
like  advantages  in  their  respective 
spheres  ?  It  is  right,  also,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  missions  do  not  always  fail, 
when  they  are  broken  up  without  hav- 
ing results  to  point  at.  *'  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,''  is  the  precept. 
The  promise  is,  •*  lliou  shalt  find  it  " 
-.  not  immediately,  but  "  after  many 
days.*'  The  man'ellous  movement 
now  going  forwanl  in  China  has  been 
traced  to  a  native|  who  had  learnccl  of 
the  missionary  Morrison,  long  since 
gone  to  the  unseen  land.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter  on  which  we 
have  been  observing  (c.  xii.  vol.  1), 
Mr.  Parkyns  takes  pains  to  say,  "I 
must  by  no  means  do  understood  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  anecdotes. 
I  take  no  such  responsibility  in  the 
matter."  On  closing  it,  he  states  that 
at  the  time  his  notes  were  collected,  he 
was  a  mere  lad,  and  that  his  remarks 
are  offered  '*  only  in  the  hope  of  their 
conveying  some  useful  hint,  which,  by 
his  affecting  diffidence,  might  be  lost." 
We  admit  his  pleas  and  accept  his 
cood  intentions,  but  honestly  advise 
him,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work, 
(which  has  the  stanle  of  a  permanent 
favourite),  to  omit  tnis  delinquent  dis- 
sertation, and  leave  the  missionaries 
alone. 


The  liking  of  the  Abyssinians  far 
raw  meat  is  a  well-established  fact. 
"  What  I"  said  a  lady  in  Shoa,  to  one 
of  our  embassy,  who  was  broiling  a 
chop,  and  toasting  his  half-baked  bread, 
*'  bum  the  King's  meat,  and  his  bread, 
too  1  I  could  never  have  believed  it. 
It  is  the  same  in  Tigr^  " :— - 

"  Almost  before  the  death-struggle  is  over 
persons  are  ready  to  flay  the  carcass,  and 
pieces  of  the  raw  meat  are  cat  off,  and  serv- 
ed up  defore  this  operation  is  completed ;  in 
fact,  as  each  part  presents  iUielt  it  is  cut  off, 
and  eaten  while  yet  warm  and  quivering.  In 
this  state  it  is  considered,  and  justly  lo,  to 
be  very  superior  in  taste  to  what  it  is  when 
cold.  Kaw  meat,  if  kept  a  Uttle  time,  gets 
tough ;  whereas  if  eaten  fresh  and  warm,  it 
is  far  tenderer  than  the  most  tender  joint 
that  has  been  hung  a  week  in  England.  The 
taste  iM,  perhapH,  trom  imagination  —  ratbtf 
disagreeable  at  first,  but  Ur  otherwise 
whf'n  one  gets  accustomed  to  it ;  and  I  can 
readily  believe  that  raw  meat  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  cooked  meat  by  a  man  who  fhxn 
childhooil  had  been  aocostomed  to  it.**  — 
VoL  i.  p.  372. 

The  cow,  and  different  varieties  of 
the  gazelle  and  antelope  tribe,  are  the 
only  animals  which  it  ia  usual  to  ent 
raw  in  Tigre  ;  but  these  are  their  beat 
meats.  The  flesh  of  oxen  or  bulla  is 
not  liked;  and  mutton,  which  never 
has  a  particle  of  fat  on  it,  is  only  avail- 
able when  made  into  a  curry.  Bruee*t 
story  of  taking  a  steak  from  a  live 
cow  is  thus  brought  within  ranee  of 
easy  belief.  This  was  the  tale  wbich 
tn^  his  credit  most.  <'  It  is  too  bad»" 
it  was  said,  <'  to  ask  us  to  believe  thai 
the  Abyssinian  takes  his  dinner  off  A 
cow,  and  then  sends  her  to  grass.** 
Mr.  Parkyns  has  not  actually  seen  this 
done,  but  he  has  no  doubt  about  it :— . 

"I  have  been  often  asked  about  *tt« 
tteak  cut  from  the  Kvt  cow^*  and  have  only 
to  say,  once  for  all,  /  rfrmiGy  ^Wew  thai 
Bruce  »av  what  he  itated.  While  1  was  in 
Abysiiinia,  a  soldier,   in  conversation  with 


*  In  addition  to  the  benefits  conferrc<l  by  missions,  we  might  adduce  thoee  derived  to  our- 
selves, commercial  and  scientific,  by  the  geographical  iliscoveries  of  miAsionariex.  The  accii> 
racy  of  some  of  their  obser\'ation8  has  been  called  in  question,  but  erroneously.  In  a  lata 
work,  which  has,  nevertheless,  a  high  character  amongst  students  of  African  (Itocorery.  We 
mean  the  **  Inner  AfKca  Laid  ()|>eii,**  liy  Mr.  William  De.^iiorougli  Cooley.  London  :  Looig- 
man.  1H52.  Mr.  Cooley  U  an  ardent  and  labnrious  inquirer;  and  although  his  <mty 
"  voyage "  has  been  "  autoor  de  sa  chambri*/*  and  ho  is  coDSot|neDtly  no  match  for  tha 
missiunarics,  he  has  bn)Ught  together  in  a  short  space  from  Portuguese  writers,  and  otherS| 
much  rare  and  highly-valuable  infonnation. 

t  We  state  thi:i  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  in  his  recent  charge  doUveced 
at  Shanghae. 
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me  and  several  others,  volnnteered  a  story 
quite  similar  to  Brace's,  both  as  regards  the 
manner  of  the  operation,  and  the  reasons 
why  it  was  performed.  On  inquiry,  he  said 
that  such  a  practice  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  Gal  Us,  and  even  occasionally  oc- 
curred among  themselves, when,  as  in  the  case 
Bruce  relates,  a  cow  had  been  stolen  or 
taken  in  foray.  The  men  who  drive  her, 
being  hungry,  have  no  alternative  but  to  go 
on  fasting,  kill  the  coWi  or  act  as  described. 
The  first  they  will  not  do  ;  the  second  would 
imply  the  necessity  of  carrying  home  the 
residue  of  the  meat,  or  leaving  it  to  the 
jackals— neither  of  which  would  suit  their  in- 
clinations ;  &o  the  third  is  adopted." — YoL  i. 
p.  2. 

Our  author's  head-quarters  were  at 
Adoua^  but  he  made  journeys  to  other 
parts  of  Tigr^ ;  to  Axum,  its  ancient 
capital ;  to  Addy  Abo,  a  province  on 
its  northern  frontier,  then  so  little 
known  as  not  to  be  placed  on  any 
map  ;  and  he  resided  for  nine  months 
in  the  remote  mountain-district  of  Ro- 
habaita.  Axum,  which,  until  about 
sixty  years  ago,  was  the  capital  of 
Tigre,  b  more  imposing  in  its  appear- 
ance than  its  modern  rival.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  has 
a  well-built  church,  which,  from  its 
being  square,  is  probably  of  Portu- 
guese construction,  and  an  obelisk  of 
great  beauty,  of  the  date  or  history  of 
which  Mr.  rarkyns  says,  and  we  sup- 
pose knows,  nothing.  The  church 
is  well  placed  among  large  trees,  and 
near  it  are  rustic,  but  neatly-built 
huts.  The  obelisk  is  of  grejit  height, 
and  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  town.  Another  striking  object 
is  a  sycamore- tree,  also  of  great  height. 
Its  branches  cast  their  dark  shade  over 
a  space  of  ground  sufficient  for  the 
camp  of  the  largest  caravan.  Beneath 
this  venerable  tree  ai-e  five  or  six  small- 
er obelisks ;  and  not  fiir  from  it,  co- 
lumns and  broken  pedestals  lie  scatter- 
ed for  some  hundred  yards.  To  the 
east  of  the  town  there  is  a  tank,  whieh 
is  supplied  by  a  stream  from  the  hills 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  which, 
with  some  wells,  supplies  the  inhabi- 
tants with  water.  The  houses  in  Axum 
are,  in  the  old  Abyssinian  style,  circu- 
lar; while  those  at  Adoua  are  for  the 
most  part  square. 

Mr.  Parkyns'  object  in  going  to 
Ady  Abo  was  the  chase,  and  to  learn 
something  of  their  neighbours,  the  Ba- 
rea  or  Shangalla  people,  the  great  ene- 
mies of  the  Tigreans,  and  consequently 
in  bad  repute  among  them.     But  the 


period  of  his  life  in  Abyssinia  to  which 
he  looks  back  with  most  pleasure  is, 
his  nine  months'  residence  in  Roha- 
baita,  an  Alpine  district,  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  Adaro,  the  chief- town 
of  Ady  Abo.  The  country  through 
which  he  passed  waa  gay  with  flowers. 
Among  these  was  a  scarlet  aloe,  met 
with  everywhere  in  Tigr6,  and  almost 
always  in  bloom.  Many  varieties  of 
the  mimosas,  too,  with  pink,  yellow,  and 
white  flowers,  were  spread  in  all  di- 
rections and  some  oi  them  emitting 
a  fragrance  so  powerful  as  to  render 
the  whole  neighbourhood  "  as  odorous 
as  a  perfumer's  shop."  The  jessamine 
vaa  seen  in  profusion,  and  a  splendid 
creeper  (an  <Bschynanthu8),  with  rich 
ereen,  fleshy  leaf,  and  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers.  So  much  for  the  botany  of 
this  route ;  now  for  a  single  sample  of 
its  zoology.  In  a  well- wooded  ravine  he 
observed  that  the  trees  were  filled  with 
the  "tota,"  or  waag,  a  beautiful  little 
greenish  monkey,  with  black  face  and 
white  whiskers.  Mr.  Parkins  followed  a 
troop  of  them  for  some  time,  while  his 
porters  and  servants  were  resting.  By 
approaching  with  care,  he  was  aflowed 
to  come  near,  and  saw  them  quarrel- 
ing, making  love,  mothers  taking  care 
of  their  chudren,  combing  their  hair, 
nursing  and  suckling  them;  and  he  had 
full  leisure  to  observe  that  they  have 
a  language  as  distinct  to  them  as  ours 
is  to  us : — 

"The  monkeys,  especially  the  cynoce- 
phali,  who  are  astonishingly  clever  fellows, 
have  their  chiefs,  whom  they  obey  implicit- 
ly, and  a  regular  system  of  tactics  in  war, 
pillaging  expeditions,  robbing  corn-fields^ 
«c  These  monkey-forays  are  managed 
with  the  utmost  regularity  and  precaution. 
A  tribe,  coming  down  to  feed  from  their  vil- 
lage on  the  mountain  (usually  a  cleft  in  the 
face  of  some  cliff),  brings  with  it  all  its 
members,  male  and  feroate,  old  and  young. 
Some,  the  eklers  of  the  tribie,  distinguishable 
by  the  quantity  of  mane  which  covers  their 
shoulders,  like  a  lion's,  take  the  lead,  peer- 
ing cautiouslv  over  each  precipice  before  they 
descend,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  every 
rock  or  stone  wbk±  may  afford  them  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  road  before  them.  Others 
have  their  posts  as  scouts  on  the  flanka  or 
rear ;  and  all  fulfil  theur  duties  with  the  ut- 
most vigilance,  calling  out  at  times,  appa- 
rently to  keep  order  among  the  motley  pack 
which  forms  the  main  body,  or  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  any  real  or  imagine^ 
danger.  Their  tones  of  voice  on  these  oc- 
casions are  so  distinctly  varied,  that  a  person 
much  accustomed  to  watch  their  movements 
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win  at  length  fkncy,  and  periiapf  with  some 
trath,  that  he  can  understand  thdr  signals. 

"  The  main  body  is  composed  of  females, 
inexperienced  males,  and  young  people  of 
the  tribe.  TboM  of  the  females  who  have 
small  children  cany  them  on  their  back. 
Unlike  the  dignified  march  of  the  leaders, 
the  rabble  go  along  in  a  most  disorderly 
manner,  trotting  on  and  chattering,  without 
taking  tlie  least  heed  of  an3'thing,  apparent- 
ly confiding  in  the  vigilance  of  their  scouts. 
Ucre  a  few  of  the  youth  linger  behind  to 
pick  the  berries  ofi*  some  tree,  but  not  long, 
for  the  rear  guard  coming  up  forces  them  to 
regain  their  places.  There  a  matron  pauses 
for  a  moment  to  suckle  her  offspring,  and, 
not  to  lose  time,  dreKies  its  hair  while  it  is 
taking  its  meal.  Another  younger  lady, 
probably  excited  by  jt'alousy,  or  by  some 
sneering  look  or  word,  pulls  an  ugly  mouth 
at  her  neighbour,  and  then  uttering  a  shrill 
squeal,  highly  expresuve  of  rage,  vindictive- 
ly snatches  at  her  rival's  leg  or  tail  with  her 
hand,  and  gives  her,  perhaps,  a  bite  in  the 
hind  quarters.  This  provokes  a  retort,  and 
a  mo&t  unladylike  quarrel  ensues,  till  a  loud 
bark  of  command  iVom  one  of  tlie  chiefs 
calls  them  to  order.  A  single  cry  of  alarm 
makes  them  all  halt,  and  remain  on  the  qui 
rt've,  till  another  bark  in  a  dificrent  tone  re- 
assures them,  and  they  then  proceed  on  their 
march. 

'*  Arrived  at  the  corn-fields,  the  scouts 
take  their  i>osition  on  the  eminences  all  round, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  collect  pro- 
vbions  with  the  utmost  expedition,  filling 
their  check-jMuches  as  full  as  they  can  hold, 
and  then  tucking  the  heads  of  com  under 
their  armpits.  Now,  unless  there  be  a  par- 
tition of  the  collected  spoil,  how  do  the  scouts 
feed  ?  —  for  I  have  watched  them  several 
times,  and  never  observed  them  to  quit  for 
a  moment  their  post  of  duty  till  it  was  time 
for  the  tribe  to  return,  or  till  some  indication 
of  danger  induced  them  to  take  flight  Tliey 
sliow  also  the  same  sagacity  in  searching  for 
water,  discovering  at  once  the  places  where 
it  is  most  readily  found  in  the  sand,  and 
then  digging  for  it  with  their  hands,  just  as 
men  would,  relieving  one  another  in  the 
work,  if  the  quantity  of  sand  to  bo  removed 
be  considerable."— YoL  L  p.  228-80. 

The  great  enemy  of  these  monkeys 
is  the  leopard,  who  climbs  nearly  as 
well  as  they,  and  occasionally  steals  a 
young  one,  but  very  rarely  ventures  to 
attack  a  full-grown  ape.  The  ape's 
great  strength^  bis  activity,  and  his 
powerful  canine  teeth  render  him  a 
formidable  opponent  when  driven  to 
defend  himself.  It  is  well  that  their 
courage  is  only  of  that  quality  which  in- 
clines them  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
They  come  in  bo<Iies  of  two  or  three 
Lundredj  and  were  their  combativeness 


proportioned  to  their  strengtby  they 
would  form  a  very  troablesome  gaerilb 
force.  Mr.  Parkyns  has  a  store  of  mon- 
key tales,  gathered  either  from  his  own 
observation,  or  from  a  firiend  of  his,  a 
showman  in  Upper  Nubia,  with  wbom 
he  travelled  for  some  days^  acting  aa 
his  assistant,  his  duty  beiof^  to  keep  the 
ring,  and  collect  the  contnbationa. 

On  his  way  to  Bohabaita,  Mr. 
Parkyns  fonnd  himself  more  than  ever 
a  man  of  mark,  few  of  the  people 
having  ever  seen  a  white  man  beforet  aib 
with  the  exception  of  two  French  gen- 
tlemen, who  nad  passed  through  some 
years  ago,  no  European  had  ever  n- 
sitcd  the  neighbourhood.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Petatp 
and  they  both  perished,  the  former 
from  fever,  in  this  nei^boarfaood,  the 
other  from  being  earned  off  by  a  cro- 
codile in  the  Abbai,  or  Nile  of  Grojam. 
He  was  picked  out  by  the  animal  from 
the  colour  of  his  skin,  while  swimming 
between  two  blacks.  We  may  here 
observe,  that  our  aothor  afterwarda 
found  the  phrase,  ''  crocodile's  tearsy" 
as  well  established  among  the  Araba 
of  the  Nile,  as  with  us.  They  assert 
that  the  beast,  having  drowned  iti 
victim,  tucks  him  under  its  amit  and 
carries  him  off  to  some  lonely  bankf 
where,  previous  to  eating^m,  it  shedl 
tears  of  sorrow. 

Crossing  the  river  Maieb,  oar  au- 
thor arrived  at  the  base  of  the  Rohik 


baita  mountain,  by  which  it  is  on 
side  **  walled  in."  He  chose  this  e^ 
pression  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
abruptness  of  the  hills  here.  Boha- 
baita  is  a  small  province^  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  clustre  of  hillsy  having  the 
valley  of  the  Mareb  on  its  western  side^ 
and  the  country  of  the  hostile  Baroa 
tribe  on  the  north.  The  districtt 
though  far  from  fertile,  is  pictnresqiM^ 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  being  on- 
usually  steep,  and  covered  with  mixed 
rock  and  bush,  from  out  of  which  a 
huge  dima  tree  occasionally  roan  iti 
head.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  with 
watercourses  a  few  feet  broad,  but  the 
torrents  which  fill  them  in  the  rainy 
season  soon  dry  up,  leaving  only  a 
few  pools  visible.  The  inhabitainti^ 
however,  by  a  providential  arrange- 
ment, alwa;j's  find  a  supply  of  water 
b;-  digging  into  the  sand.  In  so  hot 
a  climate,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
any  quantity  of  water  could  be  found 
at  so  great  an  elevation,  if  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influence.    The  bot- 
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torn  is  rock,  over  which  the  torreDts, 
as  they  passed,  have  for  centuries  de- 
posited a  coating  of  sand,  now  many 
feet  deep,  which  imbibes  and  retains  a 
fair  portion  of  the  water  that  yearly 
flows  over  it,  the  rock  below  prevent- 
ing  its  soaking  through,  the  sand  de- 
laying its  evaporation,  and  at  the 
same  time  submitting  it  to  a  process  of 
filtration,  which  leaves  it  clear  and 
fresh  for  the  seeker.  The  villages  are 
built  mostly  near  the  simimits  of  the 
hills,  to  protect  them  from  sudden 
hostile  attacks,  and  from  that  fatal 
malaria  which  at  certain  seasons  pre- 
vails about  the  valleys.  The  people 
are  rough,  bold,  and  hospitable,  but 
their  climate  is,  at  times,  wretchedly 
bad,  and  they  are  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  famine.  For  whole  months 
our  author  tasted  nothing  but  game 
and  honey,  with  a  little  coarse  bread 
and  capsiciun.  Milk  was  scarce,  as 
there  was  but  one  cow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  he  went  there,  and 
she  lefl  it ;  and  the  accommodation  is 
pictured  as  rather  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  our  gypsies.  This  is  the 
district  to  which  Mr.  Parkyns  looks  as 
surpassing  the  "  Happy  Valley "  of 
Johnson's  Abyssinian  prince.  In  some 
of  the  points  alluded  to  he  admits  its 
inferiority,  but  says  that  in  the  inno- 
cent, peaceful  life  led  by  the  inhabi- 
tants towards  one  another,  they  are 
equal,  while  in  liberty  and  excite- 
ment, the  people  of  Rohabaita  have 
much  the  advantage.  During  a  nine 
months'  stay  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Parkyns  found  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  himself  with  the  natives, 
entering  with  zeal  into  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  at  every  feast  and 
funeral ;  no  foray  was  undertaken, 
no  hunting  party  formed  without  him, 
and  he  took  his  turn  in  scoutings  and 
outlyings,  in  watch  and  ward.  On  one 
occasion  he  procured  for  them  a  supply 
of  corn,  when  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  starving ;  on  more  than  one  his  rifle 
and  guns  did  them  good  service  against 
the  Sarea ;  and  in  a  jungle-fire,  which 
is  among  the  incidents  oi  life  there,  he 
greatly  assisted  in  arresting  the  confla- 
gration. This  last  afiair,  which  is 
well  described,  he  can  never  forget. 
He  was  not  only  disabled  from  wearing 
clothes  for  a  time,  and  had  the  hair  of 
the  right  side  of  his  head,  eyebrow, 
eyelash,  and  mustache,  singed]  ofl*,  but 
suflered  a  serious  injury  m  the  optic 
perve   of  his   right  eye,  which   nas 


totally  spoiled  his  rifle-shooting,  ''a 
loss,"  he  adds,  **  much  felt  by  me,  as 
it  was  about  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  I  could  do  well.'*  He  can, 
however,  still  do  it  from  the  left  shoul- 
der, although  not,  perhaps,  so  well. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  our  au- 
thor was  beloved  by  the  mountaineers, 
and  that  the  afiection  he  feels  for  them 
lends  its  colouring  to  his  ''Happy 
Valley."  But  this  is  not  its  only 
charm ;  it  is  a  first-rate  station  for  a 
collector  in  natural  history,  in  which 
character  our  author  was  indefatigable. 
Parts  of  the  Mareb  are  favourite 
drinking-places  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
in  the  sand  near  them  the  traces  of  ani- 
mals of  almost  every  species  may  be 
seen,  firom  the  elephant,  lion,  and  buf- 
falo,  to  the  tiny  foot-prints  of  the 
smaller  varieties  of  gazelle;  and  so 
numerous,  we  are  told,  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  driven  down 
in  herds.  Trails  of  serpents,  also, 
may  be  seen,  from  the  boa  to  the 
smallest  viper.  The  ornithologist,  too, 
may  find  in  this  river  many  varieties 
of  water-birds,  while  the  trees  and 
bushes  on  the  higher  ground  supply 
specimens  of  the  other  orders.  While 
on  the  duty  of  scouting  or  hunting, 
our  author  says  that  the  lions  almost 
always  prowled  about  them  at  night, 
and  they  were  so  well  accustomed  to 
them,  that  their  usual  desire  was  that 
they  should  stop  near  them,  and  not 
disturb  their  game. 

One  of  the  felicities  of  the  people  of 
Rohabaita  is,  that  they  don't  pay 
taxes.  When  pressed,  they  flv  across 
the  frontier  with  their  moveables,  and 
it  would  take  a  large  force  to  follow 
them  with  any  effect,  as  a  small  one 
would  assuredly  be  murdered.  Thus, 
though  in  no  country  whatever  is  tax- 
ation more  rigidly  enforced,  these 
mountaineers  contribute  nothing.  We 
mention  this  state  of  things,  as  it  much 
facilitated  a  negotiation  into  which  Mr. 
Parkyns  had  entered  for  obtaining 
the  government  of  Rohabaita  and  an. 
other  neighbouring  district.  Afler 
waiting  for  two  years  without  receiving 
supplies  or  communications  from  Eu- 
rope, he  began  to  think  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  remain  for,  at  all 
events,  a  long  period  in  Abyssinia, 
and  on  his  return  to  Adoua,  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  a  government,  stipu- 
lating not  only  to  secure  a  regular 
tribute,  but  to  keep  the  frontier  with- 
out inoonvenience  to  the  Viceroy,  llie 
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arrangement  was  pending,  and  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  concluded,  had 
not  the  arrival  of  his  supplies  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  it.  Had  they 
been  delayed  only  a  little  longer,  until 
he  had  entered  on  the  government,  he 
would  have  remained,  and  invested  his 
money  in  the  improvement  of  the  dis-fT 
trict.  Part  would  have  gone  to  buy 
ploughs,  oxen,  and  seeds,  which  would 
nave  been  supplied  to  poor  peasants 
at  a  charge  of  alaout  X2  each.  One  or 
two  good  harvests  would  have  enabled 
them  to  refund  the  money,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  would  have  required  no  taxes, 
the  people  would  have  been,  as  he  cal- 
culated, in  comfortable  circumstances. 
His  plans  are  briefly  given,  and  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  resulted 
in  rendering  the  inhabitants  of  Roha- 
baita  a  thriving  population.  One  was, 
to  develop,  on  alarger  scale,  the  main  re- 
sources of  these  provinces — their  ivory, 
buffalo  hides,  &c.  ;  by  hiring  out  guns 
and  ammunition,  the  spoil  being,  ac- 
cor(lin<j  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
divisible  between  the  hunters  and  him- 
self, as  owner.  ITiis,  in  the  elephant 
countries  of  Abyssinia,  is,  ho  says,  a 
good  speculation,  and  he  has  known  of 
large  profits  having  been  made  by  it. 
He  could  have  tried  it  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale,  and  with  peculiar  safety, 
from  the  influence  of  his  position,  and 
his  means  of  knowing  the  characters 
of  the  men  he  would  have  employed. 
One  morning,  on  his  return  to  Adoua, 
as  he  was  pondering  those  affairs  of 
state — 1845  was  the  "  tide,"  and  late  in 
May  the  "hour  ** — ^he  was  congratulated 
on  the  arrival  at  Massawa  of  papers 


and  parcels  for  him.  He  had  been 
often  disappointed  by  such  reports, 
having,  on  some  occasions  before,  sent 
messengers  to  the  coast  on  like  intel- 
ligence,  and  found,  after  a  fortnight's 
suspense,  that  he  had  to  pav  the  cou- 
riers without  receiving  anytning.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  at  first  disposed  to 
credit  the  report,  but  at  length  sent, 
and  in  due  time  his  cases  and  supplies 
appeared.  The  rains  were  setting  in, 
and  he  must  choose  whether  to  kave 
Abyssinia,  or  wait  for  another  remit- 
tance. He  took  the  former  alterna- 
tive, but  could  not  get  away  fVom 
Adoua  till  the  close  of  June.  He  then 
started,  not  for  the  coast,  and  so  by 
the  Red  Sea  home,  which  would  have 
been  easily  done,  but  on  a  new  jour- 
ney, more  arduous  than  that  we  have 
described  —  a  route  unattempted  by 
any  European,  that  is,  for  Abott 
Kharraz,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  and  thence 
to  Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Nubia,  where  that  river  joins  the 
White  Nile.  The  difficulties  of  this 
undertaking  were  increased  by  the 
facts,  that  (after  pa)'ing  all  demands 
upon  him  at  Adoua)  his  purse  was 
light,  and  the  rainy  season  was  at 
hand.  This  portion  of  the  narrative 
is  far  too  interesting  to  be  disposed  of 
in  our  present  article,  but  may  possibly 
form  the  subject  of  another.  Mean- 
while, we  make  our  farewell  to  Mr. 
Farkyns,  thanking  him  with  all  sin- 
cerity for  the  interest  and  information 
he  has  afforded  us,  and  never  doubting 
that  the  meed  of  fame  won  by  his  pre- 
sent work  will  encourage  him  to  tell 
us  of  his  adventures  m  Nubia  and 
Kordofan. 
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It  is  midnight  1— it  is  moonlight  I 

And  tibe  College  of  Louvaine^ 
With  its  red-tiled  roof  and  gables^ 

Weathercock  and  gilded  vane^ 

Stands  against  the  dear  sky  plain ; 
While  chimneys  tall  and  manifold, 
And  turrets  quaint*  with  carvings  old* 
Flin^  their  shadows  on  the  square^ 
Tracing  on  it  outline  fair. 
It  is  midnight  I — there  is  silence 

O'er  the  college  and  the  town* 
Save  the  distant  watch-dogs  barking, 

And  the  song  of  tipsy  clown. 
Reeling  homewara,  out  he  sallies 
From  we  wine-shop,  in  yon  alleys. 

Drunk  as  any  burgomaster. 
Hark  I  as  echo  to  it  tallies. 

How  his  shouting  peals  out  faster ; 
Round  the  building  are  deep  shadows. 

Hung  like  curtains  from  the  walls. 
Save  where  moonlight,  calm  and  yellow, 

On  the  casement  lozenge-paneird  falls. 
Then  they  glitter,  as  if  dighted 
For  a  monarch's  visit,  lighted 

With  ten  thousand  tapers  shining ; 
Higb  above  the  belfry  loometh. 

Dim  and  goul-like,  ivy  twining 
With  leafy  fetters,  as  if  hands 
Of  cunning  workmen  wove  the  bands. 

n. 

A  silent  scene  of  autumn  quiet. 

From  the  College,  Strauss,  and  street. 

To  the  white  mist  on  the  meadows. 
With  the  breath  of  harvest  sweet ; 

All  seems  sleeping  in  the  splendour 

Of  the  moonlight,  soft  ana  tender. 

No  I— the  garret  of  yon  dwelling. 

Westward  from  the  fountain  turning. 
Hath  a  lamp  within  it  burning. 

Of  a  student's  vigil  telling. 

in. 

Sleepless  yet,  with  hand  on  forehead. 
His  brown  curls  falling  over 

On  that  faded  volume,  gating 
As  eager  as  a  lover, 

Reading  there  the  deathless  aUffy 

Of  the  men  of  ancient  glory- 
Heroes,  seers,  and  sages. 

Who  lefl  behind  them  wonls  immortal, 
Heart^spoken  throughoai 
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Vtic-JLia^!  9ool  rulers  1  potentatee* 
H  L^ii  empire  o'er  men's  hearts  and  fates. 
I  !^  jire  nigh  him«  with  their  voices 

Breathing  to  his  inmost  soul 
>Vorxi3  of  comfort,  words  of  cheering, 

Hopes  that  spam  earth's  dull  control. 
And  thus  he,  the  scholar,  friendless, 
Hath  a  consolation  endless. 

And  high  thoughts  his  heart  embolden. 
Communing  with  those  souls  sublime 
Who  walk^  the  earth  in  olden  time. 
Until  his  garret  hath  a  bevy 
Of  mighty  spirits,  like  a  levee 

In  a  monarch's  palace  holden. 
And  in  the  silence  or  that  hour. 
There  comes  upon  his  mind  a  power 
To  see,  and  feel,  and  penetrate 
All  that  mystery  seem'd  of  late ; 
And  learns  him  patience,  self-reliance, 
And  nourishes  the  will  and  daring 
To  climb  his  way  up  fortune's  summit. 
When  coward  souls  might  sink  despairing ; 
Striving  with  the  world  boldly. 

Battling  with  its  sneers  and  pride. 
And  its  pity,  flung  so  coldly, 

That  with  scorn  it  seems  allied ; 
For  the  sake  of  knowled^  bearing 
Toil  and  want,  and  lighUy  caring 

For  the  joys  of  youthful  pleasure. 
Dwelling  *mia  his  books-esteeming 

Their  revealings  as  a  treasure 
Dearer  far  than  goM  or  wassail : 
Thus  he  readethZ-leaming's  vassal  I 


rv. 

Grave  and  silent,  seldom  joining 

In  his  comrades'  sports  and  glee. 
Was  the  pale  and  dark-eyed  stranger 

From  an  island  o'er  the  sea. 

Poor  and  proud  he  seemed  to  be, 
Tet  coin  or  aid  he  sought  not  any. 

Living  on  his  student's  fee. 
Some  few  years  past,  wan  and  weary. 

With  dust-soil'd  garments  here  he  came ; 
And  as  was  the  ancient  custom 

Of  the  good  College  of  Louvaine, 
On  its  broad  gate  hung  a  challenge. 

And  summoned  all  its  doctors  rare 
To  dispute  with  him  the  thesis 

Which  thus  he  placed  before  them  there. 
And  well  and  clerkly  he  contended ; 
And  when  a  three  days'  trial  ended. 

By  their  votes  he  won  admittance. 

And  a  scholar's  fee  and  pittance. 
In  the  bourse  De  Burgo  founded 

In  College  of  Saint  Anthonv, 

And  since  then  ever  there  dwelt  he ; 
And  of  himself  but  little  said. 
Save  that  his  parents  both  were  dead— 

That  from  a  far,  distant  land  he  came. 

And  Walter  of  Desmond  was  his  name. 
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Since  then  the  years  that  came  and  went 
Had  brought  no  change  or  accident; 
They  found  and  left  him  at  his  books» 
Or  pacing  grave  the  cloister  nooks. 
Or  thus  at  midnight  poring  o'er 
Some  treasured  tome  of  antique  lore. 

V, 

And  now  that  page  he  closes. 

And,  his  studies  silent  ending. 

To  his  God  in  prayer  is  bendmg. 
Then  on  his  couch  reposes ; 
And  the  moonlight,  still  and  lonely. 
In  that  garret  shineth  only. 
And  with  a  quiet  progress  falls 
Along  the  lattice  and  the  walls ; 
Slowly  o'er  the  bed  'tis  creeping. 
Where  that  student  pale  is  sleeping; 
On  his  forehead,  like  caressing. 
Kisses  soft  and  sad  is  pressing 
O'er  his  features  and  his  hair. 
Hanging  long  in  ringlets  fair-* 
Slowly,  slowly,  it  is  sweeping 
Thro'  the  casement,  in  a  shower. 
Falling  on  him,  with  a  power ! 

VI. 

Then  that  student — ^lo,  he  dreameth 

Of  distant  places  in  his  land. 
Of  a  broad  lake,  and  high  mountains. 

And  a  dwelling  on  its  strand : 
And  by  his  couch-side,  gazing  sadly, 

Then  both  his  parents  seem  to  stand. 
And  his  father  bends  above  him. 

With  a  visage  grave  and  mild ; 
And  his  mother  breathes  a  blessing 

Fondly  o'er  her  orphaned  chila. 
And  while  with  tears  his  eyelids  tremble 

He  standcth  in  a  forest  wild  I 
With  sear  branches  o'erhead  meeting. 

And  twilight  darkness  girt  around ; 
On  his  path  the  wood- snake  coileth. 

And  toads  and  adders  strew  the  ground ; 
But  as  he  parts  a  spreading  cypress. 

Behold  I  he  hath  a  desert  found— 
A  desert  broad,  of  yellow  sand. 

Without  a  leaf,  or  shrub,  or  tree*- 
A  desert  broad,  of  yellow  sand. 

That  stretches  far  as  eye  can  see. 

And  on  it  nought  alive  but  he ; 
And  he  toils  athwart  it  slowly. 

Until  he  sees  a  city  rise. 
With  walls,  and  gates,  and  towers  o'erthrown, 
A  mighty  skeleton  of  stone^ 

Before  him  there  that  city  lies ; 
And  monster  shapes  stare,  dusk  and  dim. 

High  in  the  moonlight  o'er  his  head. 
While  halls  of  feasting,  domes  of  prayer. 
With  none  to  kneel  or  banquet  there, 

Ke-echo  to  his  passing  tread, 

A  silent  city  of  the  de^d  1 
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And  on  his  track,  around  him  sees 

Huge  fragments  carved  with  mysteriesy 

Sarcopha<;i,  in  sand  half  hid« 

And  obelisk,  and  pyramid, 

"With  avenues  of  aphynxes,  leading 

In  I'jiig  defiles  to  some  lost  shrine^ 
Whose  fluted  columns  of  white  marble 

Are  ranged  in  symmetry  divine ; 
And  as  he  steps  beneath  a  portal. 

Before  him  glides  the  winding  Rhine ! 
"With  its  mighty  current  flowin^r. 
And  its  waves  in  sunshine  going 

Thro*  verdant  banks,  where  blooms  the  vine ; 
Girt  with  mountains,  girt  with  crags. 

Upon  whose  summits  castles  u-own. 
Whose  robber-chiefs,  like  water-eagles. 

Gaze  for  their  prey  and  plunder  down ; 
And  stately  towns,  with  white  walls  gleaming. 

And  sloping  hills,  and  islands  lone. 
And  farm  lands,  rich  with  golden  com. 
And  forests,  whence  the  hunter*8  horn 

Pourd  o'er  the  tide  its  mellow  tone. 
And  by  its  primal  springs  he  wanders — 

its  mother.founts,  and  streamlets  three. 
As  they,  blended,  rush  by  Reichenau,* 

Unto  the  lovely  Boden  Zee. 
And  as  he  sails  those  pleasant  waters. 

And  coasteth  by  the  Switzer  land — 
Lo  1  he  views  the  lake  and  mountains. 

And  the  castle  on  the  strand — 
And  by  his  couch- side,  gazing  sadly, 

There  both  his  parents  seem  to  stand. 

It  is  midnight  1 — it  is  moonlight  I 

And  the  College  of  Iiouvaine, 
With  its  red-tile<l  roofs  and  gables. 

Weather-cock,  and  gilded  vane, 

Stands  against  the  clear  sky  plain  ; 
While  chimneys  tall,  and  manifold, 
And  turrets  quaint,  with  carvings  old, 
Fling  their  shadows  on  the  square. 
Tracing  on  it  outline  fair. 


*  Tho  Pihinc  has  itfl  origin  in  three  small  streams,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons.  Of 
these  streams  une  id  culled  the  i'ore  Rhine,  anotlier  the  Middle  Khlne,  and  the  thini  the 
Hiii(I*-r  IMiinc:  this  la»t,  being  united  tu  the  others,  at  Ki-ichenau  (which  will  be  rcmeml>ered 
as  liavini;  Inen  tlie  place  where  the  unfortunate  liouis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  found 
a  r«.-fiig';,  iiows  along  a  vall«>y  for  about  fifty  mile^,  passes  Coire,  and  expands  into  a  lake, 
anciently  named  by  the  Romans,  Lacus  Brigantius — by  the  modem  Germans,  the  Boden 
Zee,  and  known  to  us  as  the  Lake  of  Constance. — Chambkrs. 
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BT  THB  AVTHOR  OF  **  IBItfe  POPULAB  SVPBBSTITIOItt.** 

**  Tb«  land  i«  fortunate  in  Mfl,  tvrpMiinsIy  ftrtlle.  and  prodacing  frnlta  In  abundance  t  itf  fields  yielliaf 
rich  nropf,  its  mountains  aboanding  in  cattle.'* — Giratdus  Cambrensu,  TopograpAia  Hibernia,  1390. 

*'  Ferhape  there  ii  no  country  tn  the  world  which,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  acres,  contains  so  inanj 
cattle,  or,  perhaps,  so  extensire  a  trade  in  cattle  and  their  produce,  as  Ireland  does." —  Vouatt  on  Cattle,  thtir 
Bt€tU  and  Management^  ^c,  1837. 

CHAPTER  II. — ANIMAL  FOOD  IN  EARLY  TIMES — DEER,  GOATS,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE. 

Fir»t  Colonisation  of  Ireland— Habitations  of  its  Early  People — The  Duns,  Raths.  Forts,  and  Cluans— Tha 
>!ilitar7,  l>ome«tic,  ond  Eccle«i  ifetical  Structures— Riolies— The  Ancient  Fauna  of  Irelmd— The  Rinfnm 
of  Finn  Mac  Cool  t  an  Unpnblished  Poem  —  Zoology  of  Olraldus  Cambrensis  and  of  K*Eogh— The  Fotsil 
and  Extinct  Animal  Remains — The  Cervine  Tribe— The  Great  Irish  Deer— The  Red  Deer— Qoats  and 
Sheep— Swine:  The  Wild  fioar  and  the  Domestic  Pig — Ancient  Bacon. 


The  histoiy  of  Ireland  has  vet  to  be 
written.  Its  social,  moral,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  religious  state  in  early  times 
has  yet  to  be  faithfully  and  honestly 
described  ;  and  until  it  is,  and  all  the 
various  sources  from  which  such  know- 
ledge is  derived  arc  laid  bare,  the 
ephemeral  writer  cannot  be  expected 
to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  habits 
of  its  primitive  people.  Materials  are, 
however,  being  collected  fast,  owing  to 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Petrie  ;  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
—  by  the  influence  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  ;  by  the  publication  of  the 
country's  annals,  translated  and 
annotated,  topographically  and  his- 
torically, by  Dr.  O'Donovan  ;  and  by 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  Archaeological  and 
Celtic  Societies.  In  an  island  abound- 
ing with  lakes  and  rivers  which  supply 
abundance  of  fish,  and  surrounded 
by  a  coast  literally  swarming  with  the 
same  means  of  sustenance,  with  many 
of  its  hills  and  plains  aflbrding  rich 
pasturage;  with  forests  thick  and  ex- 
tensive, spreading  over  much  of  that 
great  surface  now  occupied  with  bog, 
and  oflcring  a  retreat  for  game,  and 
extensive  hunting-grounds,  one  can 
naturally  suppose  that  the  early  set- 
tlers in  Ireland,  if  they  possessed  any 
portion  of  skill,  daring,  or  ingenuity 
in  fishing  or  the  chase,  must  have 
been  amply  supplied  with  animal  food. 
When,  and  from  whence,  the  ori- 
ginal settlers  came,  we  can  at  pre- 
sent only  conjecture.  Civilised,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  extent  they  were ; 
and    of   this    we    may    be    assured, 


that  several  colonies,  possibly  from 
different  countries,  migrated  to  Ireland. 
Let  us  in  imagination  transport  our- 
selves back  to  those  very  early  times 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity into  Ireland,  when  the  island  pos- 
sessed inhabitants,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  was  overspread  with 
thick  wood,  extensive  tracts  of  red 
bog,  and  numerous  swamps  and  deep 
morasses,  but  presenting  here  and  there 
wide  extensive  plains,  such  as  those 
of  Tipperary,  Meath,  and  Roscommon, 
which  afforded  pasturage  to  numerous 
herds  of  horned  cattle,  and  some  sheep 
and  goats ;  while  wild  hogs  and  pigs 
roamed  through  the  forests,  feeding 
upon  acorns  and  beech-mast ;  and  the 
rocks  and  mountains  afforded  secure 
shelter  and  abundant  prey  for  troops 
of  wolves,  and  also  of  foxes,  badgers, 
and  martins.  Herds  of  deer  occupied 
the  margins  of  the  woods,  and  an 
abundance  of  fish,  particularly  salmon 
and  eels,  inhabited  or  passed  through 
its  rivefs.  Speaking  of  the  difference 
between  France  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dilficulty  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  the 
two  countries,  Giraldus,  in  his  "Con- 
quest of  Ireland,"  thus  writes  in  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century — "These 
Normans,  although  they  were  verio 
good  soldiers,  and  well  appointed,  yet 
the  manner  of  the  warres  in  France 
far  diffcreth  from  that  which  is  useth 
in  Ireland  and  Wales  ;  for  the  soil  and 
country  in  France  is  plain,  open,  and 
champaign,  but  in  these  parts  it  is 
rough,  rockie,  full  of  hills,  and  wood?, 
and  bogs."*  And,  in  the  **  Topogra- 
phia  Hibernia,"  he  writes  —  "Iruland 


*  '' Hibernia  Ezpoi^tA^— Hooka's  Tniislatidn. 
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is  indeed  an  uneven,  moantainous 
country;  temperate,  and  inclined  to 
moisture ;  moory  and  marshy,  and 
truly  a  lonely  land,  badly  provided 
-with  roads,  but  well  watered.  •  .  . 
It  has,  however,  in  many  places  very 
beautiful  level  spots,  but,  in  compari- 
son with  the  woods,  moderate  in  ex- 
tent." And  again — "  The  land  is  for- 
tunate in  a  soil  surpassingly  fertile, 
and  producing  fruits  in  abundance ; 
its  fields  yielding  rich  crops,  its  moun- 
tains aboun<ling  in  cattle.**—  Cap.  iv. 
p.  700,  Camden's  Edition, 

U'he  population  was  comparatively 
small,  yet  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  petty 
chieftains,  an»l  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  and  other  foreigners,  men  were 
obliged  to  herd  together  in  small  com- 
munities, and  defend  themselves  and 
their  cattle  against  the  incursions  of 
their  enemies  in  intrenched  forts,  gene- 
rally of  a  circular  shape  (but  some  few 
?[uadrangular),  and  varying;  in  size 
i-oni  a  rood  to  several  acres  in  extent. 
A  breastwork  of  earth,  from  six  to 
ten  ft;et  high,  surrounded  the  enclo- 
sure, being  the  material  most  at  hand 
and  most  readily  worked.  Upon  the 
plains  and  hill. sides,  stone  fortresses 
were  ociasionally  erecteil,  where  such 
material,  abounded  loose  on  thesurface, 
or  couhl  be  procured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  being  quarried  or 
worked,  and  put  together  without 
dn's>ing  or  ct-ment.  Of  these  we 
hpve  still  remaining  in  most  rocky 
districts,  and  in  the  islands  of  Arran  in 
particul.r,  numerous  examples  —  the 
most  perfect  and  gigantic  military  re- 
mains (witii  one  or  two  extt^plions  in 
Greece)  which  can  bo  found  in  Eu- 
rope, perhaps,  we  might  say,  in  the 
world.  In  the  circle  of  many  of  these 
fort^,  both  stone  and  earthen,  there 
existed  chambers  and  galleries,  which 
j)robably  served  as  granaries  or  places 
of  si'Cnrity  for  the  preservation  of  valu- 
ables, and  to  which  the  young  and 
we.ik  might  retreat  in  times  of  invasion. 
They  were  formed  by  large  upri;:ht 
St  (Mies,  and  covered  in  with  flags  laid 
across  tlie  top.  In  them  have  been 
foiu'il  many  relics  of  past  times,  par- 
ticulaily  old  pipes,  and  al>o  the  heads 
niul  other  lumvi  of  goats  and  deer. 
Several  of  these  caves  and   passages 


are  now  open,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 

forts  themselves,  are  regarded  with 
superstitious  veneration  by  the  pea- 
santry. They  are  said  to  bo  the  par- 
ticular haunts  of  the  fairies*  concern- 
ing whom  there  are  still  many  legends 
afloat  throughout  the  country.  Wild 
strains  of  unearthly  music  have,  it  is 
said,  been  heard  to  issue  from  them ; 
and  many  romantic  tales  are  told  con- 
cerning cattle  which  entered  them,  and 
passed  underground  for  great  distances 
to  remote  parts  of  the  countr}',  where 
they  again  appeared.  The  Yeneration 
in  which  these  raths  were  held  by  the 
people  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
their  preservation,  and  all  that  were 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  were  accurately  marked 
upon  the  Government  maps.*  It  may 
with  the  greatest  safety  be  asserted^ 
that  in  no  other  country  in  Europe  are 
the  traces  of  its  ancient  habitations  sa 
numerous  or  so  well  marked  as  in  Ire. 
land.  To  each  of  these  forts*  duns* 
raths,  or  lisscs,  were  attached  names 
which,  with  some  modifications^  have 
descended  to  modern  times  —  as*  for 
instance,  Dun-Dcrmott*  Dunmore* 
Dungannon,  Dunamon*  Dunboyne* 
Dunlavin,Dun-Dcalgan,nowDundalk: 
Lismorc,  IJstowel :  Kathcormac,  Ralh- 
core,  Iliith-Croghan,  Kathowen*&c.  In 
these  forts  resided  single  families,  or 
chieAains  and  their  clans,  and  in  the 
more  extensive  ones,  kinps  and  their 
retainers  and  soldiers.  To  this  latter 
class  belonged  the  ro^al  forts  of  Tara« 
Emania,  Croghan,  Uisneach*  Teltown* 
or  Tailtenn,  Grenane,  Ailigfa,  Tlach- 
tgha,  Cashel,  &c. 

The  ])eople  lived  in  wooden  houses  or 
log- huts  of  tempered  clay  and  wattles 
within  these  enclosures,  and  in  times  of 
threatened  danger  or  invasion,  drove  in 
their  cattle  from  the  neighbouring 
plains  and  pastures.  In  the  fort  (u 
Duvcaher,  m  Arranmore,  when  we 
examined  it  some  years  ago,  mit^ht  be 
seen  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  ca« 
bins,  or  stone-houscs,  c:dled  cloughantt 
in  which  the  people  lived,  and  a  few 
of  which  then  had  their  roofs  per- 
fect. These  military  and  domiciliary 
forts  arc  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  rai<i*d  earthen  mounds  which 
still  likewise  exist,  and  which  were  un. 


■  Lot  it  litvcr  be  forirotton,  lli.it  to  the  Onlnanw  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Lareom,  i-*  liiu  country  larg.  ly  iii<li.iit' d  for  the  eluLhlalioii  uf  its  ancient  to|>ognii>hy,  and 
a  va>t  dial  ot  lu  an:hacuU'i:y  uUo.  J  he  iui))ulsc  tlien  given  bis  not,  and  we  hope  never  will 
cease  to  act,  uutU  the  past  histor}'  of  Ireland  is  complete. 
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doubtedly  sepulchral.      In   some  in- 
stances,  however,  we  find  the  tumulus 

within   the   circle  of  the  rath the 

chieftain,  or  hero,  havins  been  buried 
within  the  fort,  where  he  was  born, 
or  which  he  had  died  in  defending, 
as  in  the  ^at  rath  of  Dun.AiHinne, 
near  old  KilcuUen,  and  in  the  Giant's 
King,  near  Belfast.  Here  resided 
the  skin-clad  hunters  and  warriors^ 
within  these  enclosures  the  old  Tuatha 
da  Danann,  sons  of  Vulcan,  plied 
their  trade,  and  smelted  the  antique 
bronze  into  swords  and  javelins,  or 
with  the  charcoal  of  the  surrounding 
woods,  forged  the  ductile  iron  into 
metal  weapons,  which  in  process  of 
time  succeeded  to  the  sling. stones  and 
flint- arrows,  and  javelins  of  a  some- 
what earlier  time.  The  priests  of  this 
people  were  the  Druids ;  their  temples 
the  stone  circles,  the  remains  of  many  of 
which  still  exist ;  and  their  religion  was 
a  description  of  paganism  -~  that  which 
worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  the  elements  visible  and  invi- 
sible, and  abo  the  spirits  of  deified 
heroes  ;  but  their  exact  ceremonies 
are  not  recorded.  They  had  petty 
Kings  for  their  rulers,  Brehons  for 
their  lawgivers,  and  wandering  bards 
and  minstrels  for  their  historians. 
What  music  they  possessed,  or  whether 
letters  were  known  to  them,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  To  form  an 
idea  of  the  social  state  of  that  very 
early  people,  we  must  look  abroad 
through  the  world  at  the  present  day 
for  something  approaching  the  condi- 
tion our  people  were  in  at  the  time  to 
which  we  refer ;  and  here  we  find  a 
difficulty,  as  wc  know  of  no  Celtic 
nation  m  a  state  of  semi-barbarism 
at  present  —  and  none  of  the  other 
races  of  the  world  or  the  countries  they 
inhabit  —  ofier  a  parallel  to  what  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  must  have  been  two 
thousand  years  ago.  In  investigating 
this  subject,  we  must,  however,  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  Ireland  was  a 
colony,  not  of  Britain,  but  of  some 
other,  and  at  that  time  more  advanced 
country,  and  that  the  condition  of  its 
early  people  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  influenced  by  the  amount  of  civi- 
lisation and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
carried  from  the  parent  country.  Mu- 
sic and  dancing,  tale-telling  and  poetic 
recitation,  would,  however,  without 
any  previously- introduced  knowledge 
thereof,  soon  spring  up  even  among  a 
people  less  imaginative  or  less  versatile 


in  genius  and  enthusiastic  than  the 
primitive  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
Of  these  games  and  pastimes  we  have 
many  traditions,  and  also  several  histo- 
ric descriptions,  as  of  those  at  Tailtenn^ 
&c. 

Around  these  forts  must  in  process 
of  time  have  been  cultivated  the  corn 
and  other  similar  kinds  of  vegetable 
food,  which  usually  succeed  m  the 
order  of  civilisation  to  the  hunting  and 
cattle-feeding  man ;  and  thus  in  the 
process  of  time,  by  necessity,  native 
ingenuity,  or  the  imitation  of  foreign- 
ers, various  arts  were  introduced^ 
which  constituted  these  forts  centres 
of  civilisation,  and  around  them  we 
still  find  some  of  the  finest  pasture 
land  in  Ireland.  The  people  have  a 
tradition  that  the  rich  land  around  the 
old  bawns  and  forts  was  fertilised  by 
the  fat,  blood,  and  ofi'al  of  the  great 
quantity  of  cattle  thrown  upon  it  from 
the  slaughter-houses  of  their  ancestors. 
We  know  from  ancient  records  that 
hive-bees  were  propagated  within  these 
enclosures. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  was 
another  form  of  mound — the  Cairn— 
erected  to  commemorate  some  remark* 
able  event,  or  to  note  some  memorable 
locality,  such  as  a  treaty  between 
chieftains,  or  the  site  of  a  battle.  Of 
this  latter  kind  of  cairn,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  small  stones,  there  are  several 
in  Ireland.  W^e  possess  the  history  of 
one  in  particular — that  of  the  "  Cairn 
Mail "  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan» 
and  prmted  among  the  "Tracts  re- 
lating to  the  Genealogy  of  Corca 
Laidhe,*'  by  the  Celtic  Society.  When 
Lughaidh  engaged  the  Leinster  men, 
**  every  man  that  came  into  battle  with 
Lughaidh  carried  a  stone,  and  thus  the 
cairn  was  formed,  and  it  was  on  it 
Lughaidh  was  standing  while  the  bat- 
tle was  fought."  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  mound  formed  a  double 
purpose — that  of  elevating  the  general 
and  marking  the  locality.  Many  other 
such  battle-mounds  exist,  from  that  of 
Marathon  to  the  tumulus  of  Waterloo. 
Even  yet  the  practice  is  not  quite  ob- 
solete in  Ireland,  as  the  people  mark 
the  site  of  a  murder,  or  a  sudden  death, 
by  the  erection  of  a  **  monnament " 
often  formed  with  the  stones  taken 
from  a  neighbouring  wall.  Smaller 
wayside  cairns  of  a  funeral  character 
were  formed  by  "good  Christians," 
saying  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted^ and  throwing  a  pebble  upon 
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the  hcAp  commemorate  of  the  good 
deeds  of  a  deceased  neighbour. 

From  a  luitiirul  desire  13  preserve 
the  iiicinory  of  the  illustrious  dcad> 
hu{je  stone  struetures  were  erected  over 
their  remains,  and  of  these  we  have 
many  examples  in  the  different  cairns 
and  cromlechs  spread  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country.  These,  with  the 
jrreat  military  forts  to  which  we  have 
idreaily  alhuled,  were  most  probably 
the  first  stone-bnil«linfrs  seen  in  Ire- 
land; and  as  it  would  have  been  un- 
fe'afe  for  individuals  or  isolated  families 
to  have  resided  except  in  thaw  ancient 
intrenched  vilhi^es,  wefind  but  few  re- 
ir.aiiis  of  Mni^le  dwellings  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ])eriod.  Some 
peasants,  while  probing  a  bog  in  the 
county  Donegal  for  timber,  a  few  years 
a^'o,  discovered  a  perlect  wooden  house, 
buried  hixtcen  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  was  entirely  compo>ed  of  oak 
])Ianks,  and  the  interior  was  accurately 
filled  with  firm  bo<;.  A  model  of  this 
wry  interesting  relic  is  preserved  in 
the  lioyal  Irish  Academy.  Even  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  II.,  wattled  bouses 
were  coniinon,  and  that  monarch  en- 
tertained  the  native  chieftains  in  one 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  Dublin,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  further  on,  in 
descrii)ing  the  feasts  of  the  Irish. 

Besides  the  enclosed  camps  and 
villages  formed  of  clay  or  stone,  the 
remains  of  other  human  habitations, 
chielly  composed  of  great  1>eam8  of 
timber  morticed  together,  and  present- 
ing all  the  appearance  of  stockades, 
have  been  found  in  some  of  the  bogs 
and  swamps  in  Ireland,  of  which  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  Dunshaugh- 
lin,  to  which  we  shall  presently  re- 
fer. Others  have  been  found  at 
Lough  Gur,  and  also  at  Clonfrce,  near 
jStrokestown,  and  in  diflercnt  parts  of 
the  country,  in  later  years.  Tucsc,  no 
doubt,  were  originally  erected  upon 
Cluans  —  dry  isolated  meadows,  ur 
mounds,  surrounded  by  morass  or  bog, 
which  latter  in  process  of  time  grew 
up  around  and  over  the  inland  on 
which  these  structures  stood.  The 
number  of  Cluans,  or  cloons,  which  still 
give  modern  names  to  townlands  in 
Ireland  is  remarkable,  such  as  Cloon- 
anl,  Cloonfree,  Cloon trust,  Arc. 

'J'he  sites  of  these  ancient  raths  and 
forts  weiv  not  chosen  indiscriminately, 
nor  were  these  mounds  thrown  u])  hasti- 
ly, or  at  the  mere  will  of  a  parcel  of  rude 


people,  for  they  are  adminblj  placed, 
and  we  n*ad  of  tlie  trade  of  a  rath- 
builfler  being,  in  ancient  times,  one  of 
considerable  importance  and  honour. 
Some  of  the  roval  raibswero  roofed 
over,  as  that  of  tfie Teach  Miflhchnarta* 
or  banqueting  hall  at  Tara.  In  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  the  ancient  dwellings 
of  the  Iri»h,  modern  writers  cannot  too 
frequently  correct  the  error  into  which 
some  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  last 
century  fell,  in  attributing  the  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  raths  and 
mounds  to  the  Danes — an  error  chiefly 
proi>agated  by  Ware,  MacCurtin, 
JVlotyneux,  Harris,  and  other  writers, 
who  attempted  to  describe  and  ac- 
count for  the  antiquities  of  this  conn, 
trv,  not  bv  an  examination  of  the  Irish 
writings,  but  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  Dani»h  remains  in  other 
countries  by  Glaus  Wormius.  This 
popular  fallar^y  was  exposed  in  "  The 
beauties  of  the  Boyne"  (see  page  70), 
vet  as  we  still  hear  this  error  expressed 
in  society  by  those  who  should  be 
better  informed,  we  do  not  think  we 
cim  too  frec^uently  allude  to  it.  In  the 
liev.  A.  D.  Rowan's  charming  little 
work,  «  Lake  Lore ;  or  an  Antiqua- 
rian Guide  to  some  of  the  Ruins  and 
Recollections  of  Killarney,"  recently 
published,  we  read  with  great  pleasure 
a  graphic  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
our  former  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
Alluding  to  Rossc  Castle  having  been 
said  to  be  erected  by  one  of  the 
O'Donohoe  chieflains,  the  author 
adds  :-^ 

*'  This  eas}',  decisive  way  oi  dispoiiiig  of 
the  subject  reminds  one  of  the  stereoCj-ptd 
answer  nhich  the  peuiant  has  ever  readj 
for  a  question  concerning  oU  Dondetcripl 
Irish  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  all  ages— 
*  They  were  built  by  the  Danes  long  ago ;' 
or,  perhaps,  if  the  querist  proceeds  closer  to 
a^k,  When,  and  by  what  Danes?  the  an- 
swer may  le  shaped  to  some  such  conglo- 
meration of  absurdity  as  this:  *0h,  yoor 
honour,  I  mean  the  old  Swedith  Danes,  that 
came  over  with  JuUm  Cmar? — the  troth 
being  that  (he  respondent  knows  nothing  at 
ail  ulKiut  the  matter.** 

Some  of  these  raths  became  in  more 
modem  times,  long  after  they  ceased 
to  be  inhabited,  the  pi  aces  of  assembly 
to  which  the  |)eople  resorted,  even  in 
the  days  of  $pensiT(l590),  to  "parlie 
about  matters  and  wrongs  betweene 
township  and  township,  or  one  prival 
person  and  another."     Beade  thaif 
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nihs,  other  habitations  were  occasion, 
ally  used  in  more  modern,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  ancient  times  also,  deno. 
minatcd  boolies,  or  summer  resi- 
dences, to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  resorted  with  their  flocks 
in  summer,  and  in  which,  as  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  writer,  the 
people  lived  the  most  part  of  the  year 
**  pasturing  upon  the  mountains  and 
waste  wilde  places,  and  removing  still 
to  fresh  land  as  they  had  depastured 
the  former,  driving  their  cattle  con- 
tinually with  them,  and  feeding  only 
on  their  miike  and  white  meats  *' — 
(probably,  milk,  curds,  cheese,  and 
calves'  flesh).  When  this  system  was 
first  introduced,  we  cannot  say,  but  it 
continued  to  be  practised  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  Immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin, 
in  the  autumn  of  1835,  we  met,  in  one 
of  the  wild  passes  of  Achiil,  with  one 
of  these  boolies,  or  dairies.  The  inha- 
bitants of  a  neighbouring  village  on  the 
coast  having  planted  their  potatoes,  and 
sown  their  corn,  left  them  to  the  mer- 
ciful influence  of  heaven  and  the  good- 
will of  their  neighbours,  and  giving 
the  house  into  the  care  of  a  granny,  and 
driving  their  cattle  before  them,  they 
thus  proceeded  to  some  of  the  mountain 
valleys,  where  the  young  grass  promised 
A  month's  pasturage  for  the  cattle. 
Here  they  threw  up  teuiporary  huts, 
roofed  with  wattles,  which  thev  carried 
for  the  purpose,  and  covered  them  with 
scraws,  or  thin  sods  cut  from  the  ad- 
joining  turf.  Sometimes  the  men 
planted  a  few  potatoes,  if  not  too  far 
advanced  in  the  season,  and  these  they 
dug  on  their  return  to  the  village, 
about  three  months  later,  and,  occa- 
sionally, they  **  shook  a  lock  of  corn  " 
in  early  spring.  This  gipsy  life  they 
pursued,  past^ing  on  from  valley  to 
valley,  as  shelter  or  pasturage  oflered, 
during  the  entire  summer,  living  upon 
a  little  meal  and  the  produce  of  the 
cattle.  For  aught  we  know,  this  state 
of  society  may  still  exist.  A  duma,  or 
hunting  shed,  was,  we  find  from  the 
ancient  poems,  sometimes  thrown  up 
in  a  wood,  or  on  a  mountain,  "  in 
which  the  king  or  chief  sat  while  his 
huntsmen  and  hounds  were  engaged 
around  him  in  the  chase."*  O'lla- 
herty,  in  his  "lar-Connaught,'*   says 


of  the  inhabitants  of  Connemara  and 
Joyce  Country  in  his  day : — 

"  They  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  next  the 
borders  of  the  ctmntry  where  commonly  i?  the 
best  land;  and  in  summertime  they  drive 
their  cattle  to  the  mountains,  where  such  aa 
look  to  the  cattle  live  in  small  cabins  for  (hat 
purpose.*' 

The  tracks  of  these  boolies  has  er- 
roneously led  some  writers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  the  tops  of  our  moun- 
*tains  were  cultivated  in  early  times. 

With  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity,  in  the  fifth  century,  much  of  the 
social  system  of  the  country  was  altered ; 
communities  of  ecclesiastics,  some  of 
them  foreign,  and  all  possessing  more 
knowledge  than  the  surrounding  peoplcy 
erected  stone  cashels,  or  enclosures, 
containing  rudely  constructed  cha()els 
and  stone  cells,  in  which  these  men 
lived.  Besides  these,  small  missionary 
churches  were,  as  peace  was  establish- 
ed and  art  and  knowledge  progressed^ 
erected  in  isolated  spots,  here  and 
there,  throughout  the  country,  some 
remains  of  which  still  exist.  As  the 
country  became  more  civilised  and  po- 
pulated, hermits'  cells  and  the  isolated 
dwellings  of  individuals  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  of  these  there  are  several  still 
in  Kerry,  and  a  great  number  in  Ar- 
ranmore,  called  there  cloughans,  where 
they  resemble  the  stone-domed  housei 
within  the  forts.  In  process  of  time, 
round  towers  were  erected,  and  exten- 
sive monasteries  rose  out  of  the  rude 
cashels,  and  abbeys,  and  ornate  cathe- 
drals, sprung  from  the  sites  of  the 
early  missionary  churches,  built  by 
those  of  whom  the  poet  sung— . 

**  Firm  was  their  faith,  the  andent  bands, 
The  wise  of  heart,  in  wood,  and  stone, 
Who  reared,  with  firm  and  trusting  bands, 
The  dark  grey  towers  of  days  unknown, 
llicy    fiUM    those  aisles  with  many  a 

thought ; 
They  bade  each  roof  some  troth  recall ; 
The  pillared  arch  its  legend  brougbt;, 
A  doctrine  came  with  roof  and  wall !" 

The  kings  and  chieftains  erected 
castles  with  strong  walls  for  their  de- 
fence, and,  in  most  cases,  surrounded 
them  with  stone  enclosures,  containing, 
as  in  the  forts  of  old,  their  vassals,  re- 
tainers,  and  cattle.      To  these  stone 
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enclosures  was>  in  process  of  limey 
given  the  names  of  Bawnes ;  but  even 
long  after  the  erection  of  stone  build- 
ings, the  old  forts  were  inhabited,  and 
the  ancient  royal  residences  used  on 
state  occasions,  and  in  times  of  so- 
lemnity. Bridges  were  probably  erected 
as  early,  or  even  antecedent,  to  stone 
houses.  Fiachna,  King  of  Ulidia,  who 
flourished  in  739,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Indrochet,  from  the 
number  of  bridges  he  built.  •  The  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  were 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  in 
mud  cabins,  with  the  roof  supported 
by  a  central  post,  which  can  have 
varied  but  little  for  many  hundred 
years  past.  As  trade  increased,  vil- 
lagos  became  towns  ;  architecture, 
both  native  and  introduced  from  other 
countries,  was  esteemed;  art  flourished, 
and  the  ordinary  consequences  to  social 
life  followed.  After  the  Knglish  con- 
quest, we  find  certain  portions  of  the 
country  studded  over  with  the  stifl', 
square,  black  castles  of  the  Welch  and 
Norman  lords.  We  have  thus  traced  the 
progress  of  house-building  from  its 
earliest  period,  as  it  is  a  necessary  hand- 
maid  of  cookery.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  original  subject,  and  see  what  the 
people  ate  in  the  early  times  in  these 
old  forts,  castles,  and  monasteries. 

It  would  form  an  interesting  subject 
for  a  naturalist  to  direct  his  inquiries  to 
the  ancient  faima  of  Ii-eland  ;  out  such 
has  not  yet  been  attempt^id,  although 
materials  are  not  by  any  means  want- 
ing. The  late  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of 
Belfast,  promised  to  publish  a  list  of 
the  Iriiiih  names  of  our  native  birds, 
but  the  untimely  death  of  that  distin. 
guished  naturalist  prevented  the  fulfil, 
ment  of  that  hope.  There  are  many 
curious  legends,  both  mythical  and 
founded  on  fact,  relating  to  the  ani- 
mals proper  to  this  country  in  early 
times,  to  be  found  in  the  vast  collection 
of  Irish  manuscripts  now  accessible  to 
the  learned.  ^lany  years  ago^  Mr.  Eu- 


gene Curry,  with  whose  name  every 
Irish  scholar  is  familiar,  discovered  a 
very  curious  Irish  manuscript  of  a 
zooloirical  and  topograpical  poem,  be- 
lieved to  be  as  old  as  the  ninth  century* 
the  history  of  which  is  as  follows: — The 
celebrated  Irish  champion,  Finn  Mac 
Cool,  was  made  prisoner  by  CormacMoc 
Art,  monarch  of  Erin,  who,  however* 
consents  to  liberate  him  for  a  ransom 
of  two  of  every  wild  animal  in  Ireland, 
which  were  to  be  brought  to  him  to  the 
green  of  Tara,  Cailte,t  one  of  Finn's 
oflTicers,  undertook  and  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  apparently  hopeless 
task,  and  in  the  poem  alluded  to  re* 
lates  to  St.  Patrick  the  result  of  his 
mission.  In  this  poem,  the  following 
translation  of  which  was  placed  at  otir 
disposal  some  years  aso  by  Mr.  Curry* 
the  names  of  several  animals  are  un- 
translatable ;  either  the  animals  them. 
selves  have  become  extinct  in  this 
country,  or  they  are  now  known  by 
other  names  than  those  employed  in 
the  original  Irish.  We  give  tnc  poem* 
however,  in  full,  not  only  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  subject  in  hand^-the  ancient 
game  and  food  of  Ireland,  and  as  a 
unique  specimen  of  a  very  early  cata- 
logue of  animals — but  also  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  zoological  friends  m 
the  country  may,  by  inquiry  among  the 
Irish-speaking  people,  ascertain  what 
animals  were  meant  by  those  untrans- 
lated names.  Were  this  ancient  pro- 
duction ]mblished  in  an  archselogical 
work,  and  not  in  a  popular  miscellany* 
more  space  might  be  profitably  occupied 
with  a  lengthened  topographical  anno- 
tation of  the  various  localities  refer- 
red to,  most  of  which  have  been  deter- 
mined. Cailte  thus  addresses  the  saint : 

I  then  went  forth  to  search  the  lands. 
To  see  if  1  could  redeem  my  chie!^ 
And  soon  returned  to  uoble  Tara 
AVith  the  ransom  that  Cormtc  reqidrsd. 

I  bron^ht  with  me  the  fierce  Geili  ^^ 

And  the  tall(;ri6^  (Osprey?)  withtslooi^ 


•  Cambrensis  Eversus,  cap.  xxx.  p.  307. 

f  "  Cailte  Mac  Itonaiu,  the  foster-son  and  favourite  of  the  celebrated  Irish  general,  Fbu 
MacCumhail." — Annais  of  the  Four  Mastert,  A.D.  28G. 

a  6>{7^  Accorliug  to  O'Reilly,  this  wonl  means,  "a  wild  man  or  woman— one  living  in 
woodi" — a  nmniac.  It  may,  liowcver,  have  been  ll|;urntiv«'Iy  applied  to  some  very  fierce  or 
untamcablc  creature,  cither  quadniiK>(l  or  bird,  ^iliicli  inhabited  the  woods.  Bat  tliat  the 
ttmiVr,  or  monkey  tribo,  wen*  not  likely  to  have  at  any  time  inhabited  so  cold  a  country,  one 
would  have  seen,  in  tiic  term,  an  exceedingly  apt  expression  for  **  the  wild  ican  <^  the 
woocls."' 

^  Grih.  SwiA,  quick ;  also  applitnl  to  *'  the  feathers  on  the  feet  of  bfrds.**  But  for  the 
tcrmc^tall  and  with  talons—employed  in  the  reference  to  this  creature,  it  might  at  once  bt 
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And  the  two  Ravens  of  Fid-d^-Beann,  Two  Toghtnalls  from  Fidh-Gaibhle,' 

And  the  two  Ducks  of  Loch  Saileann.®  Whicli  is  by  the  side  of  the  two  roada. 

And  two  Otters'*  after  them, 
Two  Foxes  from  Sliabh  Cuilinn,*  From  the  brown  white  rock  of  Dovar.* 

Two  wild  Oxen  from  Burren,' 

Two  Swans  from  the  wood  of  Gobhran,'         Two  Gulls  from  Tralee  hither, 
And  two  Cuckoos  from  the  wood  of  For-  Two  Bitilechs  from  Port  Lairge,J 

drum.  Four  Snaffs   (Cranes?)  from  the  River 

Brosna,'' 

Anglicised  into  the  Swift ;  but  it  is,  in  the  poem,  used  in  all  probability  to  designate  the  Osprey, 
or  sea-eagle.  Cambrcnsis,  in  his  ^*  Topographia  Hibernia/'  mentions  among  the  birds  of  prey 
the  Eagle,  Osprey,  Hawk,  Falcon,  and  Sparrow-hawk :  and  his  observations  on  natural  history 
and  the  habits  and  manners  of  animals  are  curious  and  interesting,  and  in  man}'  respects 
truthful  and  original.  In  some  instances,  however,  he  fell  into  the  usual  popular  delutdons 
of  ihe  day — as,  for  example,  when  describing  the  Osprey  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  tlie  consider- 
ation of  birds  of  that  description,  he  says  it  has  one  foot  armed  with  talons  wide  open,  and 
adapted  to  seizing  prey,  while  the  other  is  of  a  more  peaceful  nature,  and  used  for  swimming* 

o  Lough  Skeelin.  A  well-known  lake  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  Longford,  and  Meath. 
From  the  expression  in  the  text,  one  is  induced  to  think  that  two  particuLir  ducks  were  spe- 
cified— such  as,  perhaps,  the  ducks  of  St.  Culraan,  of  Shanboth,  enumerated  among  the  won* 
ders  of  Ireland  in  Nennius,  which  could  not  be  boiled,  **  although  all  the  woods  of  the  earth 
were  burnt  under  that  pot."     There  are  many  similar  legends  related  even  at  this  day. 

**  Slieve  Cuillntiy  or  Gullion.  A  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Orier,  in  the  county 
Armagh,  which  took  its  name  from  Cuileann,  an  artificer  who  lived  here  in  the  reign  of  Con* 
chobar  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  and  by  whom  the  celebrated  hero,  Cuchulain,  was  fostered. 
This  mountain,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  MacPherson's  "  Ossian,"  may  be  seen  from  the 
northern  railway  between  Dundalk  and  Newry. 

*  Boirinn^  or  Burrin,  A  wild  district,  in  Thomond,  county  Clare,  in  which  herds  of  cattle 
were  very  likely  common  at  the  time  referred  to.  In  the  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart  we  read  of 
**  ten  hundred  oxen"  from  Boirinn  being  part  of  the  tributes  of  Cashel  to  the  kings  of  Erin. 
This  locality  is  also  mentioned  in  Hardiman's  Minstrelsy  as  one  of  the  **  three  impassable 
places  in  Ireland — Brefny,  Burren,  and  Bearra.''  Achadhbo,  the  "  oxen  field,'*  is  sometimes 
called  "  Compulus  Bovis."  See  Vita  Sancti  Kannichi,  lately  published  and  presented  to  the 
Kilkenny  and  South-east  of  Munster  Archrelogical  Society  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 

'  Gobhran,  now  Gowran,  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 

'  Fidh  Gaibhle.  The  branching  wood  of  Feegile,  in  the  parish  of  Clonsast,  near  Portarlingf- 
ton.  King's  County.  This  was  the  celebrated  wood  of  Leinster,  sacred  to  St.  Berchan,  who 
states  **  that  the  wood  derived  its  name  from  the  River  Gabhal,  and  that  the  river  is  called 
Gabhal  from  the  Gabhal,  or  fork,  which  it  forms  at  the  junction  of  Cluain  Sasta  and  Cluaia 
Mor.  The  river  is  now  called  Fidh  Gaible,  though  the  wood  has  disappeared." — Leabharna 
g-Ceart,  Note  by  O'Donovariy  p.  214.  What  the  Toghmali  was  we  cannot  yet  say;  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  "  the  slow  bird."  It  was,  besides,  capable  of  domestication,  or  being 
made  a  pet  of;  thus,  it  is  related  that,  when  Cuchulain  slung  a  stone  at  Queen  Meave,  he 
killed  the  Toghmali  which  was  resting  on  her  shoulder. 

*»  Otters,  now  called  in  Irish  maddie  usque,  a  water-dog,  must  have  abounded  in  former  times 
in  Ireland,  as  we  read  of  their  skins  being  an  article  of  commerce.  In  1408  we  find  John, 
son  of  Dermod,  charged  with  two  otters*  skins  for  his  rent  of  Radon  (Rathdown)  for  the 
same  year ;  five  otters*  skins  for  the  two  years  and  a-half  preceding ;  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  otters'  skins  for  the  arrears  of  this  rent  for  many  years  then  past,  making  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  otters'  skins.  This,  which  is  the  last  entry  accessible  relative 
to  the  family  of  Gillamocholmog,  is  recorded  in  an  unpublished  pipe  roll  of  10th  Hen.  lY. 
See  **  The  Streets  of  Dublin,"  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  in  the  Irith  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec 
1853,  p.  943.     Peltry  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  of  Ireland  in  very  early  times. 

*  Dovar.    Probably  Carrickdover,  in  the  county  Wexford, 
J  Port  Lairge.     Wuterford. 

^  Brosna.  The  River  Brosna,  in  the  King's  County,  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon.  It  rises 
to  the  south-west  of  Mullingar,  and  passes  through  Lough  Belvedere,  the  ancient  Loch 
Ennel.  The  term  snag  is  translated  by  O'Reilly,  woodpecker,  and  snag-breac,  the  magpie ; 
but  the  former  is  not  an  Irish  bird,  and  the  latter  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
Moreover,  woodpeckers  do  not  frequent  rivers,  but  woo<ls,  whereas  the  heron  is  still  called  a 
snag,  and  the  term  is  applied  to  a  tall,  ill-made  man.  Inis  Snag,  near  Thomastown,  in  the 
county  Kilkenny,  is  so  named  from  this  bird.  In  the  west  the  crane  is  now  styled  in  Iiish 
Cus  Crefoy^  foot  in  the  mud,  a  very  apposite  expression,  as  most  of  our  native  terms  are — as, 
for  instance,  the  curlew  is  called  Crithane,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  walks,  with  its 
shoulders  humped  or  elevated ;  the  woodcock  Creabhar^  or  CtUlugh  Ceach^  on  account  of  the 
uncertain,  blind  manner  in  which  it  first  flies  out  of  coyer. 
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Two  Feadogs  (Plovers) 
DunanJ 


from  the  rock  of 


Two  Echtfjes  from  tlie  lofty  Eclitge  ™ 
Two  Thrushes  from  Letter  Lingaric, 

Two  Drenns^  IVom  Dun  Aife,° 
The  two  Cainchei  of  Corruivte. 

Two  Herons  from  the  hilly  Corann,** 
The  two  Krrjiacs  of  Waj;h  Fobhair, 
The  two  Ii!aglo8  of  Carrick-na-CIoch, 
Two  Hawks  from  the  wood  of  Cacnach. 

Two  Peasans  from  Loch  Meilge,** 
Two  Water- Hens  from  Loch  Kime, 


Two  Heath-ITcnB  (Grouse)  from  the  bog 

of  Mafd,' 
Two  swiftG'airy5(Divcr»)from  Dabh  Loch. 

Two  Cricharant  from  Cualaun/ 

Two  Miontant  from  Magb  Taolang,* 
Two  Caechunt  from  Gleaim  Gaibhle,* 
Two  i^iiarrows  from  the  Shannon. 

Two  Peata-Odftras  (Cormorants)  from  Ath 

Cliath/ 
Two  Onchut  from  Crotta  Cliach,^ 
Two   Cabogt$  (Jackdaws)  from  Droim 

Damh, 


p 
q 


1  Dunan.  Carrlckdoman.  Tlie  grey  plover  is  still  called  the  Feadog,  on  account  of 
its  shrill  whistle;  and  the  lapwing,  the  Phillibeon. 

™  Elchtge.  Slieve  Anghty^  on  the  liorders  of  Claro  and  Galway,  to  the  south  of  the  town 
of  Loughrca.  From  it  ri.-es  the  Alhainn-da-Loil^hcarh  —  i.e.,  the  river  of  the  two  milch 
cows,  DOW  the  Owcndalulagh.  '*The  name  of  this  stream  is  accounted  for  by  a  legend  In 
the  Dinnseanchus,  which  states,  that  Sliabli  Kchtghe,  the  mountain  in  which  it  rises,  derived 
its  name  fr^m  Echtgho.  Uathach,  thu  daughter  of  Ursothnch,  M>n  of  Tinde,  one  of  the  Tuatha 
du  Danann  colony.  She  marritd  Fergus  Lusca  Mac  Hindi,  who  h<'ld  this  nmuntain  in  right 
of  his  oinee  of  cupbearer  to  the  King  of  Olncgniaciit  IIu  had  no  Ftock,  but  she  had  ;  and 
she  came  to  him  with  her  cows,  according  to  the  law  entitled  Shihhradh  furiher  foaadk^  and 
he  gave  uj)  the  mountain  to  her.  On  this  occasion,  according  to  the  legend,  two  cows  were 
brought  hither,  of  remarkable  Inctiforousness  and  erpially  fruitful ;  but  on  their  removal 
hither,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them,  which  was  platcil  to  prazc  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  did  not  yield  i>ne-third  as  much  milk  as  the  one  plaeed  on  the  south  side.  This 
river  forms  the  lunindary  between  the  fertile  and  liarren  regions  of  Sliabh  Ecbtghe,  allude<l 
to  in  this  hgend." — Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Xote  bj/  0' Donovan.  From  the  foregoing 
legend  it  i^  not  im|)robable  that  the  Kchtges  of  the  [toem  were  the  peculiar  cowa  or  homed 
cattle  of  the  vicinity. 

^  Drentis.     Pr«<bubly  WR'ns ;  the  droUen  is  still  a  woid  applied  to  diminutive  persons. 
/>««  Aije.     Now  I)une«fy  in  the  county  Cariow. 
Corann      Now  Kefrhcorann  in  the  county  Sligo. 
Loch  Mti'ge.     Now  Lough  Melviue,  county  Fermanagh. 

'  Mofa.     Unknown.     Ctarca-frte^  the  grouse. 

'  Cualann.  Powerscourt  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the  counties  Dublin  and  Wickkyw, 
including  the  Dargle,  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  and  extending  pven  to  Delgany,  all  of  which 
beautiful  region  was  probably  well  W(HKied  in  Uie  time  of  Cailtc.  We  cannot  at  present 
decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  what  the  Cricharans  were :  poMibly  tlh'y  were 
squirrels,  which,  it  b  said,  formerly  abounded  in  that  vicinity.  K'Eogh,  however,  calls  the 
squirrel  tiie  Ira-rua.  Tlie  Martin,  or  Mnddii  Cran^  the  tree-dog,  may  have  been  meant  by 
this  term,  which  in  still  extant  in  the  southwest. 

'  MionVms — Titmice.     Magh  luolang — An  ancient  plain  in  liower  Ormond. 

"  GltaiiH  Gaibhle.  Now  Glengavlin,  a  wild  valley  in  the  barony  <if  Tullybaw,  county 
Cavan,  in  whicii  the  Shannon  ri^e.^.  See  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a.d.  iSOO.  Jt  W  a 
deep,  circular  hole,  surrounded  by  rich,  alluvial  soil,  and  called  by  the  countrr  people 
*'  The  Sliannon  Pot.*'  A  very  Mnall  i^tream  proceeds  from  it,  whieli,  descemiing  through 
the  hili!>,  soon  widens  into  a  considerable  river  that  enters  Lough  Alku  near  IXmrais,  possca 
obliquely  through  the  lake,  and  leaves  it  at  the  bridge  of  Dallintra,  where  it  receives  the 
Arii^na  river.  Standing  upon  the  side  of  Slieve  An-Ieiin  mountain,  or  on  any  of  the 
nei;;lil'Ouring  elevations,  we  can,  in  paiticular  stat.'s  of  the  water  and  utmosphen',  trace  the 
htrcMui  of  the  Shriniion  |>assing  through  I^och  Allen.  (liialdus  mt  ntiun^  a  curious  and  what 
at  lir^tsums  an  incre<lible  circumstance  regarding  this  liver  —  viz.,  that  from  its  source 
it  fli>ws  two  way.4,  north  and  houth — to  Limerick  ou  the  one  hand,  and  through  Lough  Ema 
to  Ilalh>haniiou  on  the  other.  If,  however,  one  stands  on  the  slight  elevation  which 
s(-{>arat«s  the  Pot  of  the  Shannon  from  the  slopct*  al>ove  Swanlinbar,  we  r^et  all  thp  waten*  to 
the  north  of  the  rid^'e  running  to  form  the  Erne  water,  and  all  those  to  the  soulh-webt  passing 
towards  the  Sl:ann«>n,  eo  that,  after  all,  the  old  Welslnnan  was  nut  so  far  astray. 

*  Ath  Cliuth.  Now  Dublin  ;  in  the  lay  and  river  <.f  which  cormorants  were  ccmmon  in 
former  tiine>.     Odhurog  is  a  bcrat,  or  young  cormorant. 

*  Crotta  CUach,  'J  he  Galtee  Mountains,  county  Tipperary.  In  the  dictionaries  Ormthm 
is  the  teim  fur  a  leopard,  but  tliat  animal  did  not  exist  here.  31r.  Curr}*  believes  it  was  the 
old  term  for  a  Iniar- hound. 
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Two    Riabhogei   (Larks)  from  Leathan 
Mhaigb.' 

Two  Rabbits  from  Dumho  DainDf 

Two  Wild  Hogs  from  circular  Cnogbbha,^ 
Two  Peutant  (Livereta?)  from  Great  Roe, 
Two  wild  Boars  from  green- sided  Tara. 

Two  Pigeons  out  of  Ceis  Cor-ann," 
Two  LoTu  (Blackbirds)    out    of   Leitir 

Finnchuill, 
Two  Blackbirds  from  the  strand  of  Dab- 

ban, 
Two  Earhoges  (Roebucks)  from  Luachair 

Deaghaidh.* 

Two  Faenels  out  of  Sih  Buidhe, 

Two  laronm  frum  the  wood  of  Luadh- 

raidh, 
Two  Gisechtachs  (Screamers  ?)  from  Magh 

Mall, 
Two    charming     Robins    from     Cnamh 

ChoilL^ 

Two  Fereidhins  from  Ath  Loich,' 
Two  Uisins  (Fawns)  from  Moin  mor. 
Two  lalltans  (Bats)  out  of  the  cave  of 
Cnoghbha,* 


Two  Pores  from  the  lands    of   OUoT' 

bha.' 

Two  Woodcocks  from  Coillniadh, 
Two  Faidhirclint  from  Lenn  Uar,' 
Two  Brnacharans  from  Sliabh-  da-EaUy* 
Two  Cadhant  (Barnacles)  from  Turloch 
BruigheoiL** 

Two  Naescans  from  Dun  Daighre,* 
Two  Buidkeogs  (Yellow-hammers)  from 

the  brink  of  Bairne, 
Two  Spireogs   (Sparrowhawks  ?)    from 

Siiabh  Cleath) 
Two  grey  Mice  from  Luicineach. 

Two  Corncrakes  from  the  banks  of  Shannon, 
Two  Glaiseogs  (Wagtails)  from  the  brink 

of  Biorra,^ 
Two  Crotachs  (Curlews?)  from  the  har- 
bour of  Galwav. 
Two  Sgreachoges  (the  Screech-Owl)  from 
Muirtheimhue,^ 

Two  Geilt  Glinnea  from  Glen-a-Smoil," 
Two  Badhbhs  from  great  Ath  Mogha," 
Two  fleet    Onchu$  (Otters)   from  Loch 
Con,° 


'  Riabhogea.  The  little  bird  which  is  the  usual  attendant  of  the  cuckoo,  and  called  *'  the 
onckoo  s  waiting-maid,'*  is  so  styled.     This  is  still  a  living  word  in  the  west 

'   Cnoghbka,     The  well-known  mound  of  Knowth,  on  the  Boyne,  near  Newgrange. 

■  Ceis  Cor-ann,     Kesh-corran,  county  Sligo. 

^  Luachair  Deaghaidh.     Slieve  Lougher,  in  Kerry. 

^  Cnatnh  Choill.  Now  Cneanih  Choill,  a  townland  clo$>e  to  the  town  of  Tipperary.  I( 
is  curious  to  fiud  the  interest  attaching  to  the  Robin  extending  so  far  back  as  the  date  of 
this  poem. 

c  Ath  Loich.  At  Dnnlow,  near  Killamey,  Kerry.  The  Fereidhin  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  death  cf  Dermod  Mac  Cerchail,  monarch  of  Enn,  in  590. 

*  Cnoghbha.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  cave  under  the  mound  of  Knowth  was 
open  at  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac  Art ;  probably  it  had  not  been  closed  up  after  the  rifling  by 
the  Danes.  The  modern  Irish  name  for  the  bat  is  Faltog,  or  Sdathan-Uathair^  leather- 
wing. 

*  Ollarbha.    A  river  in  the  coun^  Antrim.     See  "  Reeves'  Antiquities,**  &c. 
'  Lenn  Uar.     The  vale  of  the  Uar,  near  Elphin. 

'  Sliabh-da-Ean.    Slieve-Daen,  in  the  county  Sligo. 

^  Cadhans.  This  is  still  a  living  word,  and  is  applied  to  the  Barnacle,  which  migrates 
to  this  country  from  Shethnd  about  the  loth  October,  and  which  was  formerly  so  abundant 
at  Wexford,  Tralee,  and  along  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Tlie  true  Barnacle,  or  Anas  Erythropus^  is 
seldom  seen  at  either  of  these  places ;  but  the  Brent  Goose,  or  Anas  Bemicla^  is  still  common. 
The  locality  here  mentioned,  Turloch  Bruigheoil,  which  is  very  celebrated  in  Irish  history^ 
is  the  small  lake  of  Bree-ole,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  county  Roscommon.  Turlochs, 
or  collections  of  water  which  become  nearly  dry  in  summer,  abound  in  that  county — such 
as  (he  Turloch  of  Carrokeel,  the  Turloch  of  Castleplunket,  and  that  of  Turlochmore,  &c 

'  Daighre.     Dundagre,  now  Dun-Iry,  county  Galway. 

i  Sliabh  death.  Now  Slieve-GUh — a  hill  near  the  town  of  Cavan.  The  term  Spirtog  is 
•till  a  living  w^ord  in  the  very  locality  here  referred  to,  and  signifies  the  sparrow-hawk. 

^  Biorra.     Now  Birr,  in  the  King's  county. 

*  Muirtheimhue,  A  level  plain  along  the  sea,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  comprising  Dun-* 
dalk,  &c 

^  G/en-a-Smoil.  A  glen  beyond  Rathfamham,  in  the  county  Dublin.  For  Gi^  GUnne^ 
the  maniac  of  the  woods,  see  Geiity  page  822. 

"  Ath  Mogha.  Now  Ballymoe,  upon  the  river  Suck,  county  Galway,  near  Castlereagh* 
Badhbhy  the  grey  or  scald  crow. 

o  Loch  Con,  One  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Mayo  lakes,  still  celebrated  as  a  locality  for 
the  otter. 
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Two  Cats   out  of  the  cave  of   Crua- 
cboio.' 

Two  Cadhlcu  (Goata')  from  Sidh  Gabhran, 
Two  Pig3  out  of  Mao  Lir's  herd,** 
A  Kam  and  Ewe  both  round  and  red, 
I  brought  with  me  from  Aengos.' 

I  brought  with  me  a  Stallion  and  a  Marp, 
From  the  beautiful  stud  of  Manannan, 
A   Bull  and  a  white  Ck>w  from  Droim 

Cain/ 
Which  were  presented  to  myself  by  Muirn 
Muncliain.^ 

To  this  poem  we  have  added  the 
topographical  notes,  chiefly  for  tho 
purpose  of  directing  special  attention 
to  the  places  therein  referred  to,  as 
likely  habitats  for  certain  animals,  and 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  Irish- 
speakinrr  jxioplc  in  their  vicinity  may 
still  remember  the  as  yet,  to  us,  un- 
known names.  Until  we  learn  what 
animals  were  understood  by  these  — 
many  of  which  are  as  yet  untranslated 
—  wo  cannot  say,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  what  creatures  arc  wanting 
in  the  list. 

It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  localities  specified,  are  just 
such  as  naturalists  wouhl  expect  to 
furnish  these  particular  animals — thus, 
the  wild  oxen  were  soujsht  for  in  the 
then  impassable  districts  of  Clare ;  the 
otters  from  beneath  the  overhanging 
rock ;  tbe  cranes  and  wagtails  from  tho 
river*s  brink  ;  the  cuckoos  and  hawks 
from  the  woods;  tho  eagle  from  the 
tall  cliff;  tho  grouse  from  tho  bog; 
the  fox  from  the  rocky  mountain  ;  the 
ducks  and  watcrhens  from  the  inland 
lake ;  the  gull  and  the  curlew  from  tho 
sea- margin  ;  the  lark  from  the  broad 
plain ;  tlie  corncrake  from  the  Shan- 
non's bank ;  the  bat  out  of  the  dark 
cave — and  soforth,  all  showing  accu. 
racy  of  observation »  as  many  of  these 


places  are  still  the  most  likely  haunts 
for  these  very  animals  specified  in  the 
poem.  There  are  a  few  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  that  of  the  swans  from 
the  wood  of  Gowran,  but  they  may  yet 
be  explained. 

The  Rev.  Silvester  Gerald  Bany, 
the  learned  chaplain  of  King  Henrjr 
II.  of  England,  a  man  of  noble  birth^ 
related  to  the  Gerald*  nes,  and  popu- 
larly known  by  tho  name  of  ''  GiraU 
dus  Cambrensis,"  owing  to  the  dr. 
cumstance  of  his  Welsh  origin,  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  *' Topographia  Hi- 
bernia,"  in  which  the  ditfcrcnt  animals 
common  to  this  country  are  enumerated^ 
and  to  which  work  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  shall  presently  allude  mora 
particularly,  but  as  he  did  not  give  tbe 
Irish  names,  we  find  some  difficulty  in 
using  bis  description  as  a  commentary 
upon  the  foregoing  poem.  Another 
chaplain,  likewise  an  ecclesiastic*  tbe 
Kev.  John  K'Eogh, author  of  the  "Bo« 
tanalogia  Universalis  Ilibemiay"  also 
published,  in  1739,  **  Zoolosia  Medl* 
cialis  Ilibernia,"  in  which  he  oas  given 
in  the  English  character,  and  as  ther 
were  pronounced  to  him,  the  Irisn 
names  of  the  "  Birds,  beasts,  fishes* 
reptiles,  and  insects,  which  are  com. 
monly  known  and  propagated  in  this 
kingdom  ;"  but  it  is  extremely  defec- 
tive as  a  list  of  animals,  and  fur  below 
the  state  of  biological  knowledge  which 
then  existed — being  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  nonsensical  cures 
and  superstitious  virtues  attributed  by 
old  women,  and  old  writers  a1so»  to 
the  difiercnt  parts  and  products  of 
animals — as,  for  instance,  of  the  fox* 
he  says — *'  the  lungs  pulverized,  taken 
in  any  proper  vehicle,  are  pneumonic, 
powerfully  curing  most  disorders  of 
the  lungs,  such  as  colds,  coughs, 
asthmas,  phthises,  rancidities,  whees* 
ing,  difHculty  in  breathing,*'  &c.    Tfa« 


'  Crvachain,  Tho  cave  of  Rathcroghan,  now  Raworoghan,  the  site  of  the  andent  paUos 
of  the  Kings  of  Connaught,  near  Castlereagh,  couuty  KoMommon.  The  atone  passage  hcrt 
alluded  to  still  exUts,  and  is  the  scene  of  many  legends,  both  ancient  and  modem.  \Ve  rs- 
memt>er,  when  a  boy,  being  warned  by  one  of  the  old  people  against  entering  it,  becauM  it  was 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  wild  cats,  and  other  venomous  creatures  of  that  description. 

**  Mac  Lir.  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  the  Neptune,  or  sea-god,  of  the  old  Tuatha  de  Danann. 
See  nn  account  of  thia  personage  in  the  Biography  of  Captain  M'Clure,  the  discoverer  of  th« 
north-west  passage,  at  page  3o8. 

'  Aenffos,  The  great  Tuatha  de  Danann,  magician  of  Brugh  na  Boinne.  This  name  Is 
sometimes  applied  to  Angus  in  Scotland,  where  Cailte  had  sojourned  befure  he  arrived  la 
Ireland. 

■  Dntim  Cain,  A  hill  near  Tara,  county  Meath ;  bat  there  are  many  places  of  tbs  nams 
in  Ireland. 

*  Muirn  Munchain^    The  mother  of  Fimi  Mac  CooL 
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natural  history  of  the  flea  is  chiefly 
comprised  in  the  following:  —  ** Nine 
grains  of  wheat,  taken  up  by  a  flea« 
are  esteemed  good  to  cure  a  chin, 
cough."  Bear's  grease, .  though  not 
then  set  forth  under  the  patronage  of 
<<  Kowland  and  Son/'  had  its  support- 
ers a  century  and  a-c^uartcr  ago ;  for 
although  the  animal  did  not  then  exist 
in  Ireland,  K'Eogh  includes  it  in  his 
"Zoologica  Hibernica,"  and  says  — 
"  The  fat  or  lard  of  a  bear  wonder- 
fully cures  an  alopecia  or  baldness  ;  it 
also  eases  pains,  discusses  and  molli- 
fies  tumours."  As  might  be  expected, 
he  does  not  give  any  Irish  name  for 
this  animal,  nor  for  the  nightingale, 
which  he  likewise  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes ;  but  of  the  seal  he  says  —  <'  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  by  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  that  if 
a  piece  of  the  skin  of  this  fish  be  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  hung 
about  the  neck,  the  sharp  point  thereof 
hanging  down  between  the  breasts,  it 
will  infallibly  cure  a  colic,  so  that  the 
patient  will  never  be  afflicted  with  it 
while  it  continues  in  this  situation." 
Now,  thb  is  pretty  well  for  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  the  Protestant  chaplain 
to  an  Irish  lord  1  What  is  this  charm 
more  than  the  "gospel"  worn  round 
the  neck  of  the  simple  peasant  child, 
and  so  much  inveighed  against  by 
some  of  our  modern  missionaries? 
We  will  tell  our  readers.  It  is  but 
part  and  parcel  of  that  credulity,  and 
that  deference  to  authority,  without 
reference  either  to  common  sense  or 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  so  fre- 
quently characterised  churchmen  of 
every  creed,  and  which,  in  the  present 
day,  so  pre-eminently  distingubh  some 
of  the  ministers  and  divines,  and  even 
dignitaries  of  theReformedChurch, who 
practise  mesmerism,  uphold  table-turn- 
mg,  prescribe  homoeopathy,  and  have 
become  missionaries  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  electro-biology,  spirit-rapping, 
and  such  other  popular  delusions, 
which  have  lately  swayed  the  public 
mind  —  not  of  all,  thank  God,  but  of 
some  women,  and  a  few  vain,  weak, 
minded  men,  such  as  have,  in  every 
age,  been  either  the  unwitting  tools  of 
knaves,  the  blind  and  willing  recipients 
of  marvel,  or  deceivers  of  themselves. 

The  bones  of  mammiferous  animals, 
and  also  birds,  have  been  found  in  an 
incinerated  state,  in  connexion  with 
human  remains,  in  tumuli  and  in  terra- 
cotta sepulchral  urns.    Among  those 


may  be  reco^ised  the  bones  of  swincj 
oxen,  and  domestic  fowl.  This  cir- 
cumstance leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
several  of  our  animals  were  used  in 
pagan  times  for  funereal  sacrifice. 
Owing  either  to  the  want  of  research, 
or  to  fewer  excavations  and  cuttings 
having  been  made  for  mining  and  rad. 
road  purposes,  the  remains  of  mammi- 
ferous animals  which  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  this  country,  are  much  les» 
in  number  than  those  which  have  been 
described  as  found  in  England.  In 
the  year  1715,  Mr.  Nevil  communi- 
cated the  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
an  elephant,  near  Mahery,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  upon  which  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneux  wrote  a  valuable 
dissertation,  and  which,  like  every, 
thing  that  came  from  the  pen  of  that 
distinguished  man,  exhibited  an  amount 
of  knowledge  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  The  remains  of  the  bear  have 
likewise  been  found,  and  some  say 
those  of  the  rhinoceros  also,  but  as 
yet  this  latter  requires  confirmation* 
jProbably  those  of  the  wolf  and  hyena 
will  be  found.  Without,  however^ 
referring  to  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  researches  of  geologists,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  lead  us  to  believe 
that  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  upon  the  surface  of  this  island* 
even  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by 
man.  Modern  writers  are  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  aside  as  fabu. 
lous  the  ancient  myths  and  legends 
which  float  dimly  upon  the  past.  It 
will,  however,  generally  be  found  that 
most  of  the  supernatural  accounts  of 
any  country  are  based  upon  some  ac- 
countable natural  phenomenon ;  that 
each  myth  has  its  meaning,  and  every 
legend  has  been  founded  upon  fact, 
though  such  fact  may,  perhaps,  be  slen- 
der or  obscure.  Thus  we  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  account  for  the  tales 
told  in  the  <'  Dinnseanchus  **  and  in  the 
"Leabhar  Gabhala,"  and  related  by 
OTlaherty  in  his  "Ogygia,"  of  the 
breaking  out  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  of 
the  rise  and  origin  of  other  lakes,  which 
at  least  tend  to  show  that  some  great 
change  took  place  in  the  localities  re* 
ferred  to,  after  this  country  was  in- 
habited. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  some  bogs  have  formed  since  that 
period. 

Deer — Whether  the  great  Irish  elk 
(^Cerous  megacerus  Hibeniicus),  the 
monarch  of  its  tribe,  and  whose  splen- 
did remains  so  much  enhance  our  col- 
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lections,  existed  cotcmporancously  with 
man,  is  still  doubtful.  The  pcicntific 
naturalists  assert  that  it  could  not 
have  lived  here  along  with  man, 
and  p;round  their  proofs  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  marl  and  tufa,  in 
which  its  hones  are  usually  found  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  intelligent 
collectors  say  that  it  is  found  in  bog, 
and  along  with  the  bones  of  smaller 
deer  and  oxi-n  ;  and  that  at  Lough 
(iiir,  near  Limerick,  it  was  associated 
with  antiquities  and  other  traces  of 
man.  This  creature  has  usually  been 
denominated  the  fos^il  elk,  from  which 
the  unscientific  reader  might  imagine 
that  it  ha<l  been  converted  into  stone, 
or  some  mineral  substance.  The  word 
fossil  was  in  former  times  applied  to 
anything  dug  out  of  the  earth,  of  an 
inorganic  as  well  as  an  organic  nature  ; 
but  geu!<^gists  and  naturalists  of  the 
present  <lay  mean  by  the  term  fossil 
the  remains  of  an  animal  or  vegetable, 
which  does  not  now  exist  in  a  living 
state  in  the  lu'alitv  in  which  such 
were  found,  and  which  bones  or  other 
remains  were  extracted  from  the  earth. 
That,  however,  the  great  Irish  deer  is 
not  fossil,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its 
animal  constituents  being  capable  of 
analysis,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Stokes 
many  years  ago  ;  by  the  very  marrow, 
and  aNo  the  jwriostrum,  or  bone- 
cov(»riiig,  1  eing  still  found  perfect;  and 
by  the  fa<"t  of  one  of  our  learned  so- 
cieti(?s  hiivini;  Isecn  rei;ide<l  b_v  a  dish 
of  soup  iiiiide  tVc)ni  these  very  bones! 
"Wordsworth  mu<t  have  had  the  Irish 
gigantic  deer  before*  his  niind's  eye, 
when  he  wrote  this  fine  <lescripti(m : — 

•'  M"fl  K'-.utiful, 
On  t!iO  crccn  liirf.  witli  Ii*  iinpir-rl  fnmt 
SIrifffv  r.ii'l  ><<i)  I.  ail)!  u-rialhv<l  hirns  ■u|>«rb, 
Tliv  (;l"'>*'Ut  irvaturv  »t<>oti." 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  bones  anil 
horns  of  the  Keindeer  (Cerrus  Ta~ 
raudns)  were  discovered  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  old  shot-tower  in  the  Dub- 
lin mountains  not  long  since,  an<l  also 
at  Lough  (lur.  Whether  this  animal 
existed  here  after  the  island  was  in- 
habited, is  likewise  a  m(»oted  point. 
Other  varieties  of  the  deer  tribe  did, 
however,  roam  at  large  over  tin-  coun- 
try in  verv  earlv  times,  the  boui'S  of 
which  have  been  found  in  (piantities 
in  tho^e  threat  us&eoua  eullectiuns  dis- 


covered in  our  bogs,  and  by  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes,  or  upon  the  sites  of  an- 
cient  fortifications  some  years  since* 
and  also  with  antique  carvings  upon 
them  in  connexion  with  ancient  wea- 
pons and  ornaments.  Of  these  cervine 
remains,  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  the  lled-deer  (Cervus  Ehphas),  call- 
ed in  Irish  Fiagh,  and  which  surpai^s, 
in  magnitude  of  horn  and  lengtti  of 
head,  any  of  the  modem  race  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
beautiful  heads  found  at  Lough  G&r 
also  presented  a  few  slight  anatomical 
differences.  Some  herds  of  this  noble 
race  of  deer  are  still  preserved  bv  Mr. 
Herbert,  at  Killarney,  and  the  £arl  of 
Ilowth  has  a  fine  herd  at  Ilowth  Park. 
They  also  existed  in  Conncmara  and 
Erris  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and 
in  the  hitter  wild  region  a  few  were  oc- 
casionally seen  among  the  **  TweWe 
Pins  •*  of  Benna  Heola  down  to  a  more 
recent  period ;  but  wo  cannot  now 
bail  the 


"King  of  the  wild,  whom  natnra  hath 

O'tr  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  miati  of  tht 

mitrn  { 
The  Joy  of  the  happy,  the  »tren|th  of  the  flrcc,** 

for  they  have  all  been  destroyed. 

From  the  earlii'st  periods  of  the 
world,  deer  and  venison  have  entered 
largely  into  the  domestic  history  of 
every  nation,  not  nn'rely  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  or  a  subj«ct  upon  which 
the  poet  could  draw  for  the  siniilo 
of  grace,  swiftness,  and  agility  — 
but  one  with  >\hicli  has  been  linked 
many  curious  myths,  as  well  as  many 
n'lnarkable  tro])es  and  metaphors ; 
and  in  more  modern  times  these  re- 
ferences and  reminiseen<*es  of  the  rer- 
vidiie  have  formed  pleasing  and  often 
historical  subjects  for  the  painter's  and 
the  scul]»tor's  art.  Lon«j  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  mo- 
narch, Eochardh  Fiadhumine,  pro- 
nounced Kochy  Feamoney,  orEochaidh 
the  Huntsman,  was  so  named  from  his 
passion  for  that  sport — *'Quiid  iHicog- 
itomen  Fuidhnminc  fecit  Jiadh  nimirnm 
cervuin  inter pretamur  et  muin  silctnn."* 
And  Nia  Sedamin,  another  pagan 
soverei|in.  derive<l  his  appellation,  be- 
cause It  was  in  his  reign  **  that  the 
cows  and  the  does  were  alike  milked,**f 
the  word  Seuda  meaning  a  hind  or 
doc.     This  art  of  taming  doer,    and 


•  "  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masten,*"  a.ji.  4357. 
f  Ibid.,  A.M.  4887. 
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converting  them  into  domestic  cattle> 
is  said  to  have  been  received  from 
Flidisia,  the  king's  mother.  King 
Dai  re  of  old  had  a  magical  fawn  as  a 
fkmiliar,  of  which  some  wonderful  tales 
are  related.  The  deer  tribe  occupy  a 
hi^h  place  in  Irish  hagiology,  and  were, 
it  IS  said,  the  subjects  of  many  mira- 
cles. Pet  deer  were  frequent  attend, 
ants  upon  some  of  our  early  saints. 
St.  Etchen,  who  conferred  the  order 
of  priesthood  upon  St.  Columbkille, 
yoked  a  stag  to  the  plough,  instead  of 
an  ox.  St.  Attaracta,  of  Killaraght, 
near  Boyle,  yoked  the  stags  to  cars  to 
carry  timber,  the  animals  havino;  first 
licked  her  feet  in  token  of  obedience. 
Two  sta^s,  obeying  the  sound  of  the 
bell  of  St.  Fintan,  came  to  him  and 
carried  his  satchel.  A  stag  carried  the 
satchel  of  St.  Berach,  or  Barry,  of 
Kilbarry.  The  wild  stags  carried 
stones  and  wood  for  St.  Codocus,  to 
build  his  monastery.  St.  Kieran,  of 
Serkieran  (King's  County),  had  at  his 
monastery  a  fox,  a  badger,  a  wolf,  and 
a  stag,  so  tame  that  they  were  called 
his  monks.  A  doe  licked  the  hands 
and  feet  of  St.  Cuanna,  and  remain, 
ed  with  him  during  his  (the  saint's) 
life.  A  doe  obeyed  St.  Gerald,  of 
Mayo,  and  remained  with  him  dur- 
ing her  (the  doe's)  life.  A  wild 
doe  came  daily  to  St.  Errina  to 
be  milked  ;  others  of  the  deer  tribe 
obeyed  the  voice  of  St.  Molag^ra.  St. 
Patrick  is  said  to  have  found  a  deer 
suckling  her  fawn  in  the  spot  where 
the  Cathedral  of  Armagh  stands,  and 
upon  his  taking  up  the  tawn,  the  dam 
followed  him.  A  wild  fawn  obeyed 
the  commands  of  St.  Cairnuth,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  an  Irish 
king,  Leurig.  Deer  were  said  to  have 
been  employed  to  carry  timber  to 
build  the  castle  of  the  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  were  used  for  other  do- 
mestic purposes  ;  and,  it  id  suid,  a  deer 
found  the  books  of  St.  Columbkille 
which  were  lost. 

The  stag  with  the  branching  horns 
was  celebrated  among  our  ancient  Irish 
poems,  and  venison  formed  a  portion 
of  the  feast  of  our  early  Irish  kings. 
Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings 
of  Tara  we  find  the  following  in  the 
Book  of  Bights,  already  referred  to : 

**  The  venison  of  Nas,  the  fish  of  the  Boinn ; 
The  cresses  of  the  kingly  Brosnach ; 
The  water  of  the  well  of  Tlachtgha,  too ; 
And  the  swift  deer  of  Lnibneach.** 


And  many  other  similar  notices  could 
be  adduced.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
says,  that  Ireland  contained,  in  his 
time,  all  sorts  of  wild  animals;  and 
that  **  it  possesses  stags  which,  from 
their  exceeding  fatness,  are  not  able  to 
escape,  and  by  as  much  as  they  are 
smaller  in  the  size  of  their  bodies,  by 
so  much  are  they  the  more  surprisingly 
set  off  by  the  magnificence  of  their 
head  and  horns." — **  Topogrophia  Hi- 
bernia,"  cap.  xix.  And  again,  in  re- 
viewing the  opinion  of  Bede,  he  says, 
"  Bede  also  affirms  that  Ireland  is  re- 
markable for  the  hunting  of  stags  and 
roes,  whereas  it  is  a  place  that  has  aU 
ways  been  free  from  roes."  In  this  he- 
was  probably  correct,  as  the  roe  and 
fallow  deer  which  we  now  have  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  parks  of  some  of  our  no- 
bility and  gentry,  are  evidently  the 
English  breed. 

According  to  the  *'  Returns  of  Agri- 
cultural Produce"  for  the  year  1851, 
there  were  in  Ireland  17,175  deer; 
but,  as  we  have  not  had  any  return 
of  this  description  of  stock  smce,  we 
cannot  say  if  they  have  increased  or 
decreased  since  tnat  time.  One  of 
the  finest  parks  in  Ireland,  both  for 
extent  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  deer,  was  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  near  the  foot  of  Crough.Patrick; 
but  during  the  most  urgent  period  of 
the  famine,  that  excellent  nobleman 
gave  up  his  herd  of  deer  to  supply  food 
to  his  starving  tenantry. 

Among  the  circumstances  corrobo- 
rative  of  the  number  of  red  deer  in  Ire- 
land in  former  times,  may  be  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  immense  quantities  of 
the  tips  of  stags'  horns,  both  in  the 
great  moat  of  Dunshaughlin,  and  also 
within  the  last  few  months  in  sinking 
a  sewer  through  High-street,  in  this 
city.  These  bits  of  bone,  which  are 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  length, 
were  sawn  off  from  the  remainder  of 
the  horn,  which  was,  in  all  probability^ 
manufactured  into  sword  and  knife- 
handles.  Bone  bodkins,  bone  fibula, 
also  combs,  spindle-heads,  dagger-hafts 
and  other  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
utensils,  formed  from  the  hard  bones  of 
mammals,  abound  in  our  antiquarian 
collections  ;  and  the  antlers  of  the  stag 
were  also  sharpened,  and  used  as  points 
for  making  holes,  and  for  several  other 
purposes. 

O'Flaherty  in  his  **Iar-Connanght," 
written  in  1684,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Jojo6  Country  mountaiDs,    **  Next 
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Mam-cn  are  the  mountains  of  Corco- 
ga,  in  the  confines  of  Ballynahynsy, 
Koss,  and  MoycuUin  countreys,  where 
the  fat  (Iccre  is  frequently  hunted  ; 
whereof  no  high  mountain  in  the  ba- 
rony  of  Ballynahynsy,  or  half  barony 
of  lioss,  is  destitute."  And  Molyneux, 
writing  in  1715,  has  left  on  record  the 
following  remarkable  passage: — "And 
here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  red 
deer  in  these  our  days  is  much  more 
rare  with  us  in  Ireland  than  it  has  been 
formerly,  even  in  the  memory  of  man. 
And  though  I  take  it  to  be  a  creature 
naturalhr  more  peculiar  to  this  country 
than  to  England,  yet,  unless  there  be 
some  care  to  pi-eserve  it,  I  believe,  in 
process  of  time,  this  kind  may  be  lost  also 
like  the  other  sort  we  were  now  speak- 
ing  of"  —  that  is,  the  gigantic  extinct 
deer,  the  loss  of  which  he  attributed  to 
some  great  pestilence.  Pococke  said 
that  the  mountains  of  Erris  *'  are  full 
of  red  deer,  which  are  very  indiflerent 
food,  being  never  fat.  However,  the 
hunting  of  them  affords  good  diversion 
to  those  who  traverse  the  mountains 
on  foot,  but  they  frequently  escape  the 
dogs."  Mr.  llardiman,  the  learned 
editor  and  commentator  of  O'Flaher- 
ty's  work,  says  that  ho  **  hear<l  from 
an  eld  native  of  tlie  barony  of  Ross,  in 
lar- Con  naught,  that  in  his  youth  large 
red  deer  were  common  there  ;  that  he 
frequently  saw  them  grazing  among 
the  black  cattle  among  the  hills,  and 
particularly  remembers  one  which  was 
caught  by  the  horns  in  a  thicket,  where 
it  was  found  dead." 

Goats.  —  In  the  ancient  raths,  and 
other  domiciliary  and  military  remains, 
so  extensivi'ly  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  beneath  the  peat  of  our 
bogs,  and  particularly  in  the  sub- 
terrancan  passages  and  small  crypts 
within  the  interior  of  the  raths,  the 
Lead,  horns,  and  other  bones  of  the 
coat  {Gabhur)  have  been  discovered 
in  great  quantity.  The  head  of  the 
goat,  it  is  well  to  tell  our  readers, 
may  be  always  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  horned  sheep  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  •*  in  the  sheep,  the  great- 
est diameter  of  the  horn  is  across  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  head ;  in  the 
coat,  it  runs  almost  parallel  with  it.*' 
The  goat  always  gives  way  bt?foix»  the 
jimgress  of  civilisation,  except  in  those 
regions  which,  from  their  peculiar 
mountainous  and  rocky  nature,  are 
its  proper  and  natural  location,  and 
thus  we  ilud  the  goat  grdduully  dusap. 


pearing  in  Ireland — ^ving  place  to  tlie 
more  profitable  stock  of  sheep  and 
oxen.  The  goat  is  very  seldom  aU 
luded  to  in  any  of  the  Irish  writinn 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  remaricaue 
that  it  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
animals  which  were  given  in  tribute  to 
the  Kings  of  Erin.  There  are,  how- 
ever, countless  hills,  rocks,  and  moun. 
tains  which  derive  their  names  from 
goats,  such  as  Cetm-an.ghabhair»  the 
Goat*s  Pass,  now  Keam-a-gower,  in 
the  west  of  the  county  Cork ;  Lis-na- 
ngabhar,  the  Groat's  Fort,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan;  and  the  cele- 
brated pass  in  Achill  Island,  called  tbe 
Mirumne,  or  Kid's  Path. 

St.  Patrick  had  two  buck-goatSy 
which  he  employed  for  carrj'ing  water* 
A  most  interesting  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Colgan's  «*Triat 
Thaumturga."  They  were  stolen 
by  three  very  wicked  thiovcsy  of  the 
Ui-Torra,  in  the  territory  of  Hy- 
Meith-tire,  the  now  county  of  Mo- 
naghan. St.  Patrick  received  infor- 
mation which  enabled  him  to  detect 
these  thieves,  who  declared  upon  their 
oaths  that  they  had  not  stolen  the 
goats.  The  saint,  however,  worked  a 
miracle  on  the  occasion,  and  caused 
the  animals,  which  they  had  killed 
and  eaten,  to  bleat  from  their  bellies, 
and  this  was  not  all,  but  ho  prayed 
that  the  descendants  of  the  thieves 
should,  throughout  all  time,  be  distin- 
guished by  producing  and  wearing  on 
their  chins  the  beards  similar  to  Uiose 
of  buck-goats.  ''Ad  cujus  miraculi 
augmentum  et  continuam  memoriam 
accessit,  quod  imprecante  Patricio  tota 
nosteritas  istorum  furum  velut  avit4 
iiereditate  semper  barbas,  caprinis  sub- 
similes  hnbeant." — p.  150,  c.  10. 

The  old  Irish  goat  was  small,  in  some 
insUmces  white,  out  more  usually  of  an 
iron.rrrcy  colour.  Goats  abounded  in 
the  A  Vest  in  former  times,  so  that  it 
was  in  Connaught  an  oath  to  swear  bjr 
**  all  the  goats  in  Connamara,"  but  wo 
seldom  see  a  Hock  of  them  anywhere 
at  present.  According  to  the  returns 
of  stock  and  agriculture  during  the  last 
seven  years,  we  find  that  goats  have 
increased  from  104,043  in  1847*  to 
278,444  in  1852. 

Shkep.  — It  appears  from  the  bad- 
ly-translated fragments  of  the  Bre- 
hon  Iaiws  in  Vallanccy's  **  Collecta- 
nea," that  a  woman  coulil  take  lawful 
possession  of  a  farm  by  stocking  it 
with  sheep,  but  that  the  man  should 
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place  cows  upon  it.  Although  there 
18  no  warrant  from  the  osseous  de- 
posits for  asserting  that  the  sheep 
\Cuira)  existed  here  in  any  quantity 
in  very  early  times,  the  Irish  ^vritings 
are  not  silent  on  the  subject.  Among 
the  vast  collection  of  animal  remains 
discovered  in  the  bog  of  Dunshaugh- 
lin  some  years  ago,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  the 
head  of  the  four-horned  sheep,  similar 
to  that  which  still  inhabits  the  Hi- 
malayas, was  found.  This  specimen 
was  described,  and  figured  in  Mr.  a^^d 
Mrs.  HiUl's  "Ireland"  in  1846  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  396),  and  to  which  notice 
of  some  of  the  animal  remains  of  this 
country  the  reader  is  referred.  The 
best  specimens  of  the  Dunshaughlin 
collection  were  presented  to  the  lioyal 
Irish  Academy  Dy  the  writer,  and  they 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  that 
institution. 

We  had  sheep  in  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  Conn  and  Cormac,  prior  to 
our  Christian  era,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,  or  Book  of 
Rights  and  Tributes  of  the  Kings  of 
Erin,  a  poem  attributed  to  Benean, 
the  favourite  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh, and  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
fifth  century.  In  this  curious  work, 
translated  and  copiously  annotated  by 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  and  published  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  the  rights,  tributes,  and 
privileges  of  the  Kings  of  Erin  are  set 
forth,  a  few  extracts  from  which,  as  we 
have  given  them  somewhat  further  on 
in  this  description,  will  afford  us  a 
tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  stock  of  Ire- 
land in  which  the  tribute  was  chiefly 
paid.  It  will  here  suffice  to  state,  that 
in  the  tribute  of  Cashel,  mention  is 
made  of"  sixty  smooth  black  wethers," 
also  **  seven  hundred  wethers,  not 
hornless  ;"  again,  "  a  thousand  fine 
sheep,"  and  "  a  thousand  rams  swelled 
out  with  wool,"  all  showing  that  there 
were  varieties  of  the  ovine  species  in 
Ireland  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  tributes,  as  enumerated  in  this 
most  interesting  historic  document,  so 
descriptive  of  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland — its  state  policy,  the  domestic 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  manufacture,  and  even  the 
luxury  and  artistic  taste  of  at  least 
twelve  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  thus 
briefly  enumerated :  —  Kefection  and 
escort;  hostages;  military  serving  from 
foreigners;  slaves^  both  male  and  fe- 
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male ;  quern  women,  "  tillers  of  the 
field,"  cumhales,  or  bondswomen: 
**  serving  youths  ;"  forts  ;  hunting- 
grounds;  ships  from  the  maritime 
ports,  and  "ships  with  beds;"  horses, 
black,  bay,  grey,  and  red,  both  for  the 
race,  the  chase,  and  the  road,  as  well 
native  as  imported  ;  "  hounds  for  the 
chase,"  and  white  ,hounds  ;  deer  and 
venison ;  cows,  and  "  oxen  for  plough- 
ing;" hogs,  sheep,  fish,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, ale  and  mead,  drinking-horns,  wax 
candles,  cloaks,  mantles,  matals,  tu- 
nics, and  coats  of  mail.  Some  of  these 
garments  are  specified  as  y  napped 
cloaks,  trimmed  with  purple,*^  "  cloaks 
with  white  border!*,"  **  white  cloaks," 
matals  trimmed  with  gold,  red  tunics  ; 
red  and  blue,  and  purple  and  green 
cloaks  ;  cloaks  with  ring  clasps. 
There  were  also  swords,  straight  and 
curved  ;  **  war  swords"  and  <*  wound- 
ing swords,"  golden  rings,  chessmen 

'and  chess-boards,  "rings,  or  horse- 
trappings,"  bridles  of  silver,  or  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones ;  eggs 
and  leeks,  iron,  &c.  How  they  were 
obtained,  to  whom  they  appertained, 
or  by  whom  given,  it  would  here  oc- 
cupy too  much  space  to  describe.  This 
is,  at  least,  apparent  from  a  perusal  of 
this  poem,  that  certain  districts  fur- 
nished particular  kinds  of  tributes: 
thus  the  sheep  were  principally  the 
produce  of  Munster,  and  are  altogether 

-omitted  in  the  tributes  of  Connaught 
— the  Kin<j  of  Croughan  furnishing  the 
great  supply  of  oxen  and  swine^ 

The  subject  of  sheep  and  wool,  as 
connected  with  our  native  manufac- 
tures and  pastoral  exports,  shall  engage 
our  attention  at  another  time ;  while 
the  virtues  of  our  mutton  shall  be  dis- 
cussed when  we  come  to  the  feasts, 
ancient  and  modern.  It  will  here  suf< 
fice  to  show  that  this  most  valuable 
stock  is  rapidly  upon  the  increase. 
In  1841,  we  had  2,106,189  ;  this  num- 
ber fell  to  1,777,111  in  1847 ;  but  in 
1852  it  had  again  risen  to  2,613,943. 

Swine Notwithstanding  that  oxen 

formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  of 
Ireland,  and  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  were  also  eaten  at  the  feasts,  and 
formed  the  chief  means  of  barter,  as 
well  as  the  tribute  of  the  country, 
swine  flesh  composed  the  principal  ani- 
mal food  of  the  inhabitants.  Before 
the  woods,  which  covered  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country, 
were  cut  down,  wild  boar,  or  torcfiud- 
haine,  abounded ;  and,  as  we  read  in 
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the  poem  already  quoted,  they  formed 
a  ii:irtioii  of  the  ransom  of  Finn  Mac 
Cool.  'J'lie  b()n(.'3  of  swine  (wkc  or 
tore)  have  been  found  in  a  half-burned 
state,  in  connexion  with  human  re- 
mains ;  and  those  of  the  wild  boar 
ha VII  been  di.scovere<l  alontr  with  thopc 
of  the  domotic  pi^ ;  ami  the  dif- 
ffrtiit  varieties  of  oxen  to  be  here- 
after specified,  both  in  the  bogs  and 
also  in  thi*  .subterranean  houses  or 
c.iikips,  such  as  ])un>ban^hlin.  Lough 
Giir,  Clontree,  lA)ugh  Scur,  &e. 

In  the  *vOe«a  and  Urjrartha "  of 
thu  Uio^h  fivirann,  or  prero;iatives  of 
the  kinus  of  Erin,  **a  thousand  ho;:s 
from  their  territories"  f<»rmed  a 
porticMi  of  the  ri^rht  of  the  King  of 
Ca!»hel.  Afurrwards  we  read  of  **  a 
liundrtMl  pigs  within  to  l)e  stored'* 
from  thi:  men  of  Uathne,  in  the  now 
county  of  Limerick  ;  and  again,  in  the 
next  ver?e,  **  an  hundreil  hogs  *'  from 
the  men  of  Ani,  a  territory  in  the 
county  of  Tin|K.*rarv;  and  from  the 
heroi'S  of  Corlta  Lui«;he,  "  a  hundred 
heavy  hogs  fnim  the  Chieftaineries. " 
*<  From  Luachair  of  the  hj)ers,"*  a 
di-itrict  in  Kerrv,  was  received  "ten 
hundred  ho^s.*'  The  tribute  of  the 
men  of  Seachtmhad  was  "a  hundred 
sows ;'  and  from  the  Deises  were  given 
"tnro  tliuusand  chosen  hogs,"  as  the 
tribute  to  Ca^hel.  And  again,  in 
anothiT  account  of  the  same  tribute, 
we  n.-ad  of  **  three  hundred  hogs  not 
fit  tbr  jouHM-ving  *'  (in  all  probability 
fritm  fatness),  antl  seven  hundri'dtows; 
and  al><>  nt'  "^«>ws  fnr  the*  stv,"  and 
**  hogs  of  broad  >ides,"  and  **  bull-like 
hogs,"  and  hogs  of  heavy  bellies,  with 
a  number  ofMuiiiar  expre^^ions  indi- 
cative  of  the  character  and  plenty  of 
the  ancient  porkers  of  Ireland.  In  the 
same  work  we  read  that  the  restric- 
tions ol'the  King  of  Ultonian  Eamhain, 
and  of  liis  brave  sword,  were — 

•'  Tu  go  into  the  wlM  Imtm'  hnunt. 
Or  lu  U'  •-icii  to  uitju-k  it  alune." 

The  characttTS  of  the  old  Irish  pig 
have  n(>t,  we  suppose,  Ui'U  altogether 
forgotten  by  our  countrynu'n  —  tall, 
leggy,  arehed  in  the  back,  ivnuirkably 
Kmg  in  the  head,  with  huge  lumilant 
cars  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  face, 
a  knowing  look,  and   a  bright  <}uiz 
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dirty  white,  and  with  a  long,  partial. 
ly-twisted  tail,  bushy  at  the  end.  They 
were  cxcceilingly  licet,  and  celebrated 
for  their  cunning,  from  the  dayi  of 
Phil  Purcell  to  that  of  the  learned  pig 
of  the  Arcade.  This  nice,  which  was 
easily  fed,  though  difficult  to  fatten,  has 
biK^ome  nearly  extinct,  having  been  re. 
placed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Neapolitan, 
Chinese,  and  lk*rkshirc.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supi>osed  that  the  early 
Irish  did  not  attain  to  great  omi- 
nence  in  the  fattening  of  their  pigi. 
In  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Magh 
Learm  we  read  of  the  celebrated  hog 
ot  Mac  Datho,  which  was  fed  in  tin 
eastern  \\wct  of  Slievc- Bloom,  and  in 
an  ancient  extravaganza,  called  Fleadh 
ISricrinn,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lea- 
can,  we  are  told  that  when  it  was  seven 
years  old  there  were  nine  inches  of  fat 
upon  its  snout.  The  Ultonians  and 
the  men  of  Connaught  went  to  Mac 
Uatho's  feast,  and  messengers  were 
sent  bv  the  wite  of  Datho  to  Lcana 
Mesroda,  who  had  fattened  the  creature, 
to  ask  for  the  pig,  in  order  to  keep  up 
her  credit  for  hospitality  and  good 
cheer,  and  she  oifered  him  fifty  choice 
hogs  in  lieu  of  her,  but  the  ofier  was 
njecled.  Of  this  mar^-ellous  beast  it 
is  said,  that  bhc  was  fed  with  the  milk 
of  sixty  cows,  and  that  '*  it  recjuired 
sixty  oxen  to  remove  her ;  and  her 
bi>lly  alone  was  the  burthen  of  nine 
men,  and  which  Con:Ul  Keamagh  eat 
while  he  was  distributing  her."  It 
happened,  however,  before  the  feast 
came  otr  that  Loana,  the  son  ofMes- 
roda,  who  reared  the  pig,  was  killed, 
by  having  fallen  asleep,  and  the  pig 
rooted  the  trench  over  him,  without 
his  feeling  it,  until  he  was  smothered. 
He,  however,  it  is  said,  killed  the  pig 
with  his  sword  during  the  death- 
stniggle,  and  so  the  boast  was  carried 
by  the  > wine-herd  to  the  feast. 

Cicrald  Barry  says,  **  in  no  part  of 
the  world  have  I  seen  such  an  abun* 
danc*c  t.f  boiirs  and  forest  hogs.  They 
are,  however,  small,  misshajMn,  and 
wary  ;  no  less  degenerated  by  their  fo- 
rocity  and  venomousness,  than  by  the 
formation  of  their  bodies."— 7Vi/M^ra. 
phia  lUhvrnia. 

\\  e  have  heretofore  refrained  from 
anv  allii>ion  to  salt,  l)ccause  no  occa- 


its    colour    generally     a      M(..n  oilen-d  for  introducing  it.      All 
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nations,  however,  bordering  upon  the 
sea,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  know 
how  to  procure  this  necessary  prepa- 
ration by  the  evaporation  of  sea- water, 
and  such  was  the  mode  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland  until  a  very  re- 
cent period ;  and  the  sea-water  was, 
strange  to  say,  carried  inland  to  salt- 
pans, for  the  purpose  of  boiling  and 
evaporation.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Irish  preserved  their  beef  either  with 
salt,  or  by  drying,  or  any  other  curing 
process ;  but  an  expression  occurs  in 
some  of  the  early  writings,  and  parti- 
cularly in  a  description  of  some  of  the 
olden  feasts,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  circumstance  of  bacon,  or  salted 
pig,  having  been  used  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  **  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart  * 
we  read  of  the  tribute  of  the  King  of 
Ui  Fiachrach  being  "a  hundred  beeves 
and  a  hundred  heavy  tinnes,'*  Val- 
iancy supposed  that  the  word  meant 
sheep ;  but  in  this  he  was  proved  by 
modem  commentators  to  be  decidedly 
wrong.  Dr.  O 'Donovan  says  the  word 
is  explained  bacun,  bacon,  in  the 
book  of  Leacan,  and  Muc  Saillti,  a 
salted  pig,  in  a  glossary  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  translated  lardum  by  Colgan, 
in  his  version  of  Brogan's  metrical 
life  of  St.  Bridget.  These  two  autho- 
rities apj)ear  to  settle  the  point. 

Tn  Murcheartach's  **  Circuit  of  Ire- 
land," in  942,  we  find  that  the  Danes 
supplied  the  hero,  on  his  march  to 
Dublin,  with  bacon  (saill)  in  abund- 
ance.* And  in  another  place  we  read — 

*'  And  hogs  were  aent  to  our  camp 
By  the  hoapitAble  chiefs  of  Osiory/' 

And  by  the  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,  or 
Book  of  Rights,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  we  find  that  the  King 
of  Emania  was  entitled,  even  in  the 
palace  of  Tara,  to — 

**  Three  score  beeves,  twenty  pigs. 
Twenty  tinnes  for  his  people  ; 
Twenty  handfnls  of  leeks,  methinks. 
Twenty  eggs  of  gulls  along  with  tbeoa, 
Twenty  baskets  (hives')  in  which  are  beet. 
And  all  to  be  given  to  kim  together." 

Relating  the  diet  of  the  "  meere 
Irish,"  Stanihurst  writes,  **  No  meat 
they  fancie  so  much  as  porke,  and  the 


fatter  the  better.  One  of  John  O 'Neil's 
household  demanded  of  his  fellow  whe- 
ther beefe  was  better  than  porke.  That, 
quoth  the  other,  is  as  intricat  a  ques- 
tion as  to  aske  whether  thou  are  bet- 
ter than  O'Neil." 

In  that  curious  old  tract,  "  A  Brefe 
Description  of  Ireland,  m^e  in  the 
Year  1589,  by  Robert  Payne,  unto 
XXV  of  his  Partners,"  we  learn  a  good 
deal  about  the  produce  of  this  country, 
the  markets,  and  price  of  provisions. 
*•  A  barrel  of  wheate,  or  a  barrel  of 
bay-salt,  containing  three  bushels  and 
a- half,  Winchester  measure,  is  sold 
there  (in  Ireland)  for  4s.  ;  malt,  peas, 
or  beans,  for  2s,  4d.  ;  barley,  for 
2s.  4d. ;  oats,  for  20d. ;  a  fresh  salmon, 
worth  in  London  lOs,,  for  6d.;  twenty- 
four  herrings  or  six  mackerels,  six  sea 
bream,  a  fat  hen,  thirty  eggs,  a  fat 
piffge,  one  pound  of  butter,  or  two 
gallons  of  new  milk,  for  a  penny;  a 
reede  dear  without  the  skin,  for  28.  6d.; 
a  fat  beefe,  for  13s.  2d. ;  a  fat  mutton, 
for  18d.  There  be  great  store  of  wild 
swannes,  cranes,  pheasants,  partriges, 
heathcocks,  plowers,  green  and  gray 
curlews,  woodcocks,  rayles,  and  quails, 
and  all  other  fowls,  much  more  plenti- 
ful than  in  England.  You  may  buy 
a  dozen  of  quails  for  3d. ;  a  dozen  of 
woodcocks,  for  4d. ;  and  all  other 
fowles  rateable ;  oysters,  muskels,  cock- 
els,  and  lamphire,  about  the  sea  coasts, 
are  to  be  had  for  the  gathering  great 
plentie." 

Upon  the  influence  which  the  pig 
has  exercised  on  our  Irish  cottier 
and  small  farmer  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  ;  and  of  the  effect  which  the  po- 
tato failure  produced  on  this  descrip. 
tion  of  stocK,  reference  has  been  al- 
ready made  in  the  first  chapter.  In  1 84 1 , 
our  pigs  were  numbered  at  1,412,813; 
in  1847i  they  had  fallen  so  low  as 
622,459 ;  in  1851,  they  had  risen  again 
to  as  many  as  1,084,857 ;  but  in  the 
following  year  there  was  a  decrease  of 
12,199.t  Whether  we  ever  can  have 
the  same  amount  of  swine  without  the 
cabin  and  the  potato,  is  problemati- 
cal. With  pork  and  bacon  as  edibles, 
we  shall  have  to  deal  when  we  come  to 
the  Feasts  of  the  Irish,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 


•  *•  The  Circuit  of  Ireland,  by  Muircheartach  Mac  Neil,  Prior  of  Aileach,'*  a  poem,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  DCCCCXLIL,  by  Cormacean  Eigeas,  chief  poet  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 


Published  by  the  Archnlogical  Society. 

f  See  returns  of  agricultaral  produce  in  Ireland. 
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CATTAIN   M'CLUSK,    S.X. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  fcclinp;  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  cluim  this  Duco- 
YEiiER  OF  THK  NoRTu-'WEST  Tassage  OS  R  countrymiin^  and  place  liim  in  <'  Our 
Portrait  (jallery." 

His  lather,  C-aptain  M'Clurc,  of  the  69th  Regiment,  served  with  great  dis- 
ti '.action  under  Abcrorombie  in  Ei:ypt,  and  was  beside  that  brave  general  when 
ho  full  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Abonkir.  In  180G  he  married  Jane* 
only  daughter  of  the  A\»nerable  Archdeacon  Elgec,  rector  of  Wexford,  but 
survived  the  inaiTiage  only  four  months.  The  posthumous  child  of  this  union 
was  Ivobert  John  Le  Mesurier  ]M*Clure,  the  subject  of  our  memoir ;  bom  in 
AVexford,  at  the  residence  of  his  grandfather.  Archdeacon  Elgee,  January  28th, 
180'o  whero  ho  remained  for  the  first  four  years  of  his  life,  under  the  care  of 
his  young  mother,  who  had  the  singular  destiny  of  being  wife,  widow,  and 
mother  in  one  rear,  and  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  The 
spouijor  lor  the  latherless  child  was  General  Le  ^lesurier,  hereditary  governor  of 
Alderny,  a  man  of  innnense  wealth  and  noble  character.  A  })ii3euliar  friendship 
had  existed  between  him  and  the  elder M*Clui'e  ;  they  were  brother-officers,  and 
Captain  ^I'Clure  had  onco  saved  the  general's  life  in  Egypt.  From  this  a  pro- 
mise arose,  the  general  having  then  no  chihlren,  that  should  his  friend  ever 
marry  and  have  a  son,  he  would  adopt  him  as  his  own.  Accordingly,  ivhen  the 
young  Robert  was  four  years  old,  General  \j^  Mesurier  wrote  to  claim  him,  in 
fullilment  of  this  promise,  and  he  was  taken  to  Ahlerney  by  his  uncle,  the  pre- 
sent rector  of  AVextbrd,  who  describes  him  as  being  then  singularly  attractive* 
and  remembers  well  the  fearless  ])leasnre  manifested  by  the  child,  even  at  that 
age,  at  being  on  the  water  for  the  first  time.  From  that  ])eriod  till  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  young  M'Clure  resided  in  the  princely  Residence  of  the  gover- 
nor, as  the  adopted  child  and  son  of  the  house.  But  then,  an  unlooked  for 
change  tu(jk  place  ki  General  Le  Mesurier's  family.  Afler  twenty-three  years- of 
childless  marriage,  his  lady  presented  him,  in  three  successive  years,  with  three 
sons,  x\w.  youngest  of  whoui  is  now  the  inheritor  of  his  father's  vast  wealth  and 
munificent  spirit.* 

Young  M*Cluro  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  from  thence  to  Sandhurst,  but  the  mi- 
litiiry  profession  was  distasteful  to  him ;  and  in  a  short  time,  with  the  love  of 
adventui-e  instinctive  to  his  nature,  and  the  rashness  of  sixteen,  he  left  the  col- 
lege with  three  young  noblemen,  fellow-students  there,  and  proceeded  to  France* 
determined  never  to  enU.T  the  college  walls  again. 

A\'ith  undiminished  kindness,  General  Le  Mesurier  now  allowed  him  to  select 
his  own  profession,  and  shortly  afler  he  was  appointed  midshipman  on  bound 
Lord  Nelson's  old  shii),  The  A'lclory. 

AViih  such  associations  he  began  his  naval  career. 

During  the  next  ten  years  he  served  in  various  parts  of  the  globe;  his  ani- 
mated, elaslic  nature,  full  of  life,  energy,  and  mental  force,  along  with  the 
extreme  faseination  of  his  manniT,  gaining  him  the  love  of  his  brother-officers^ 
and  the  good  will  and  al1ectIonat(;  interest  of  every  commander  he  sen'cd  under. 

Jn  18')(),  he  had  alri'ady  served  six  years  as  mate,  and  passed  his  examination 
as  lieutenant,  when,  not  being  on  active  service,  his  destiny  led  him  to  the  Ad- 
nnralty  to  ^(-ek  eniplv>ymeiit.  On  entering  the  audience- chamber,  if  high  official, 
then  ]n\'Miit,  exchiimetl,  **  M*Chire,  you  are  just  the  man  we  want.  There  is 
an  expediiion  fitting  out  for  the  North  Pole;  will  you  join?" 

The  yciung  otlieer  was  unal»le  to  ]ironounce  at  once.  He  retired  to  the  ante- 
ri'Uni,  and  snt  dov.n  on  a  ehair  to  meditate.  The  old  porter,  who  was  by,  abked 
him,  *•  ^\  l;at  he  had  on  his  mind?"  M'Clure  told  him.  «•  Well,"  said' he,  "I 
saw  Nelson  siaing  i»n  that  mtv  ehair,  thinking  just  like  you  what  he  would  doy 
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imaginations  filled  with  the  idea  that  other  lands  as  lovely  lay  circled  by  iti 
waters  awaiting  Kurojiean  discovery. 

The  Port  uguese  succeeded.  The  path  to  India  by  the  Cape  was  fomidj  and 
the  great  ocean  highway,  eastward,  to  the  Indies,  opened  for  the  nations.  To 
rival  the  rortiiguese,  Columbus  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  a  vestem  passage, 
across  the  untried  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  reaching  the  Spice  Islands 
even  sooner  than  the  Portuguese  by  their  new-found  Cape.  A  presage  of  the 
possibility  of  the  achievement  had  come  down  the  stream  of  time>  and  he  under- 
took  the  voyage,  confident  of  success.  Thus  the  name  of  Columbus  stands  first 
on  the  list  of  those  who  attempted  the  western  passage  to  India,  and  by  bo  doing 
discovered  a  new  world. 

The  impulse  given  by  Portugal  and  Spain  continued  with  daring  rivalry  amongst 
European  powers  through  the  fiilcenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Then  was  the 
great  era  of  maritime  j)rogression  through  every  zone  and  every  meridian  of  the 
earth's  surface — one  of  those  singular  epochs  when  the  minds  of  men  are  all 
turneil  to  one  object — epochs  which  seem  never  to  recur  with  similar  unity  and 
intensity  of  purpose.  Tlic  trallic  of  the  world  was  opened ;  islands  and  con- 
tinents rose  up  iu  grand  succession  before  the  advancmg  prows  of  the  daring 
ti>hi})s ;  but  one  thing  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  geographical  science — the 
knowledge  of  the  north-west  path  to  India  across  the  Atlantic. 

Great  was  the  interest  excited  throughout  Europe  at  the  wonderful  revelationfl 
of  Columbus,  esiHJcially  at  the  Court  of  llenry  VI I.,  where  it  was  affirmed  to  be 
'*  a  thing  more  divine  than  human  to  sail  by  the  AVest  into  the  East,  where  spices 
do  grow,  by  a  way  never  known  before."  So,  five  years  after  he  had  tried  a  south-. 
west  passage,  and  discovered  the  West  Indies,  Cabot  led  the  Ursi  nor th-west  expe- 
dition from  the  English  shores,  and  the  northern  continent  of  America  was  (lis* 
covered.  Interest  height ened  w ith  success,  and  Si;bastian  Cabot,  the  son,  undertook 
a  second  expedition.  With  two  caravels  and  three  hundred  men,  he  set  forth 
bravely,  and  reached  Labrador,  but  "  durst  pass  no  further  for  the  heaps  of  ice." 
Twice  atler wards  he  essayed  the  north-west  passage,  ever  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Cathmj,  and  reached  to  the  sixty- seventh  degree,  when  a  mutiny  amongst  his 
crew  ol)lig(!d  him  to  return.  Still,  even  though  he  failed,  honours,  rewards,  and 
a  pension  were,  bestowed  on  him  for  his  services,  and  his  memory  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  as  the  "great  seaman." 

The  fifteenth  centur}'  had  now  scarcely  closed,  yet  all  Europe  was  hastening  to 
send  forth  her  adventurers  and  victims  to  the  ice-world ;  for  all  human  progreiis 
seems  to  demand  human  sacrifice.  Two  expeditions,  undertaken  by  the  Portu- 
guese, reached  as  far  as  Hudson's  Straits,  but  perished  there — their  fate  was 
never  known,  hut  failures  are  great  teachers.  When  the  icy  barrier  was  found 
impassable  that  lay  along  the  northern  route  to  India,  men  turned  hopefully  to  the 
south,  and  the  Portuguese  had  again  the  honour  of  the  lead,  when  Maghellan,  in 
his  ship  tlie  Victoria,*  passed  fWmi  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  straits 
that  iininortalise  his  name — ])assed  to  his  death.  A  brief  time  aflcr,  he  lay  mur- 
den*(l  in  one  of  the  ocean  islands  he  had  discoveretl. 

East  and  west,  southward,  the  Portuguese  now  voyagcnl  to  India,  and  a  passage 
east  and  west,  northwanl,  was  therefore  deemed  ecpially  attainable.  So  in  the 
n>ign  of  the  young  Edward  VI.,  a  north-^M/  cxiHHiition,  by  Spitzborgcn  and 
Isova  Zembla,  was  organised  under  command  of  the  ill.fate<l  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughbv — the  first  Englishman  who  wintered  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  i>erished 


thtTi*.  I'he  year  alter  his  departure,  some  Russian  fishennen  found  him  Ivinjg 
dead,  and  fro/en  in  his  ship,  the  Esjjeranza,  his  journal  besitlc  him,  and  all  hui 
crew  l\in<x  dead  around  him,  like  so  inanv  ice-statues. 

Tiiet'flbrts  of  Cabot  liatl  stinnilated  all  Europe;  and  Cortez,  not  content  with 
the  eo?u[iU'st  of  Mexico,  ollen-d  his  services  to  Spain  to  discover  the  north-west 
pas:<ag(>,  by  siinultanetuis  voyages  along  the  Paeitie  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica. His  oiler  was  nut  accepted,  but  Gomez,  a  Spaniard,  actually  undertook 
to  find  a  passagt;  due  north,  and  proceeded  some  way,  but  had  to  return  without 
uehieveineiit  or  (.liseovcr}'. 


*  liy  .1  Ftran;;o  (■(jinciilciici',  thi>  Victoria  paued  first  from  the  AtUntic  to  the  Padfic; 
hi  tbt)  n  ign  uf  1  'ictoria  the  lirbt  bhip  |>a]f;ws  northward  frum  the  Padflc  to  the  Atlantic. 


snd 
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Thus,  before  even  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  passa^s  by 
the  north-west,  the  north-east,  and  the  due  north  had  all  been  tried,  and  without 
success. 

In  the  brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth  the  idea  again  revived,  and  Frobisher  sailed 
with  three  ships  to  find  that  north-west  passage,  which  he  considered  *'  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  yet  left  undone  by  which  a  notable  mind  might  be  mado 
famous."  All  England  felt  interested  in  the  search — the  stately  Queen  herself, 
who  ever  appreciated  courage  and  intellect,  waved  her  hand  to  him  at  departure 
from  the  wmdows  of  her  palace ;  and  on  his  return  presented  him  a  chain  of  gold 
with  her  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  knighthood  and  an  estate.  Frobisher 
made  three  voyages  with  eminent  success,  discovered  the  Straits  that  still  bear 
his  name,  and  for  his  bravery  was  "  much  commended  by  all  men,  and  specially 
famous  for  the  hope  he  gave  of  reaching  Cathay." 

Drake  was  then  in  the  Spanish  Main.  When  satiated  with  plunder  there,  he 
passed  through  Maghellan  Straits,  boldly  resolving  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
reach  home  by  the  racific,  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  So  he  bore  up  northward, 
but  reached  no  farther  than  California,  his  crew  bein^  unable  to  bear  the  colder 
latitudes ;  then  sailed  away  across  the  Pacific,  reached  the  Moluccas,  and  thus  homo 
to  England,  being  the  first  Englishman  who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Of  this 
effort  to  find  a  passage  on  the  Pacific  side,  Barrow  says,  with  singular  prescience, 
"  Drake's  attempt  is  one  of  the  most  daring  on  record,  as  not  a  ship  of  any  nation 
had  as  yet  the  opportunity ;  and  perhaps  it  had  never  entered  into  any  man's 
head  to  search  for  a  passage  on  the  wett  side  of  America,  though  it  is  most  likely 
that  by  taking  such  a  course  it  may  be  found.  It  will  be  done."  And  so  it  has, 
but  not  till  two  centuries  and  a-half  afler  Drake's  splendid  failure. 

Great  was  England's  enthusiasm  on  the  return  of  Drake.  His  ship,  the  Golden 
Hind,  became  the  resort  of  crowds,  and  the  cabin  was  a  complete  banqueting 
room.  The  Queen  herself  dined  on  board  with  the  brave  commander,  and 
*'  there  did  knight  him,  and  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  who,  prefer- 
ring the  honour  of  his  country  before  his  own  life,  with  magnanimity  undertook 
unwonted  adventures,  and  went  through  the  same  with  wonderful  happiness.*' 
The  Queen  likewise  ordered  the  ship  to  be  laid  up  in  dock  as  a  trophy ;  and 
afterwards,  when  it  fell  to  pieces  from  decay,  a  chair  was  made  from  the  wood, 
and  presented  to  Oxford.  If  such  were  the  honours  lavished  upon  the  Golden 
Hind  and  her  brave  commander,  what  may  we  not  expect  when  M'Clure  and 
the  Investigator  return,  after  having  achieved  what  Drake  could  only  attempt  f 

Still  unbroken  continued  the  succession  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery. Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  first  wrote  a  treatise  on  "  The  Practicability  of  a 
North-west  Passage,"  then  set  forth  with  SirWalter  Raleigh  to  search  for  it.  The 
expedition  failed,  and  Gilbert  went  alone  upon  a  second  voyage.  The  Queen, 
to  evince  her  interest,  gave  him  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  in  marriage,  sent  for 
his  picture,  and  presented  him  with  a  golden  anchor  guided  by  a  lady.  Thus, 
high  in  hope  he  set  sail,  but  never  returned.  Ship,  commander,  and  crew  were 
seen  no  more.  Raleigh  led  the  next  brave  band,  but  steered  southward  to  avoid 
the  polar  dangers,  and  so  fell  in  with  the  whole  line  of  American  coast,  from 
which  resulted,  not  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage,  but  the  colonization 
of  America,  and  the  upspiinging  of  a  great  nation— JSaxon  and  Irish  in  blood, 
and  of  English  tongue. 

Davis,  meanwhile,  whose  name  has  become  part  of  our  geography,  was  grind, 
ing  his  ships  amongst  the  ice  up  as  high  as  seventy-two  degrees  ;  and  great  ser- 
vice he  accomplished — discovermg  that  great  highway,  Davis's  Straits,  all  have 
traversed  since,  and  through  which  ho  affirmed  "  the  passage  would  certainly  be 
found." 

Terrible  must  the  untried  frost  kingdom  have  appeared  to  the  early  navigators 
in  their  frail  vessels,  none  of  which  exceeded  a  hundred  tons.  No  wonder  that 
we  hear  of  how  men  prepared  themselves  for  the  fearful  north-west  passage  as  if 
preparing  to  enter  eternity.  Davis  complains  of  *'  the  loathsome  view,"  and  the 
"  irksome  noyse  of  3^*  yce."  He  named  Greenland,  The  Land  of  Desolation,  and 
the  place  where  he  found  unhoped  for  anchorage — **  The  Bay  of  God's  mercy,*' 
yet  he  never  wintered  iu  those  regions.  Human  courage  hiul  not  reached  that 
point  of  endurance ;  but,  strong  in  faith,  he  made  three  voyages,  helped  on  by 
the  worshipful  merchants  of  London,  until  men  would  no  longer  lend  him  money. 
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'*  This  Davis  (they  said)  hath  been  three  times  employed ;  why  hath  he  not  found 
the  passage?" 

And  now  comes  the  mournful  Ftory  of  Barcntz,  and  the  first  recorded  sulTer- 
ings  of  human  creatures  in  a  Polar  wmter.  He  commanded  an  expedition  sent 
by  Holland  in  1594  to  try  the  north-east  passage  by  Nova  Zembla.  On  the 
lii*st  voyage  they  were  stopped  by  tlie  ice  and  had  to  return,  first  signing  a  de- 
claration before'  God  and  the  world  that  they  had  done  their  best  to  penetrate  by 
the  north  to  China  and  Japan.  A  second  and  a  third  time  they  ventured.  On 
thu  last  voyage  the  ice  encircled  and  imprisoned  thom.  There  for  eight  months 
they  strove  as  desperate,  dying  men  against  all  the  horrors  of  darkness,  cold, 
and  famine.  At  last  a  boat  was  built  with  the  remnants  of  the  ship.  As  thoy 
hift  the  shore,  Barcntz,  the  spectral  leader  of  the  ghastly  crow,  bade  them  lift 
hini  in  the  boat  that  ho  might  gaze  once  more  on  the  scene  of  his  daring  and  his 
sullbring,  and  so  died.  A  few  of  his  men  reached  homo  to  tell  the  tate.  This 
was  the  lirst  Arctic  winter  Kurope  hoard  of. 

A  century  had  now  passed  of  trial  and  failure,  yet  the  hope  remained.  £5.000 
were  olVereii  by  the  men'hants  of  London  to  the  successful  discoverer.  Enterprise 
was  Siimulated,  and  an  expedition  set  forth  under  Weymouth  ;  but  scarcely  had 
thoy  made  Greenland  when  the  teiTified  crew  mutinied,  and  boro  up  the  helm 
for  England.  Weymouth,  coming  forth  from  his  cabin,  demanded,  "  Who  bore 
lip  the  holm  ?"  "  One  and  all,"  they  answered ;  and  so  the  expedition  turned 
homeward. 

iStill  the  merchants  were  undismayed,  and  they  sent  out  Hudson,  who  opened 
the  poventeenth  century  bravely.  With  one  vessel  and  a  crew  of  ten  men  he 
Fail(»d  due  north,  to  try  the  passage  across  the  Pole,  and  reached  Spitzbergen  ; 
then  made  an  attempt  to  sail  round  Greenland  and  home  by  Davis's  Straits, 
but  failed.  A  second  and  a  third  time  he  led  his  ship  up  to  the  ice  barrier 
bctwioii  Spitzbergen  and  Xova  Zembla,  and  was  forced  to  return.  The  north 
and  north-east  passages  were  therefore  considered  hoi>eless,  and  he  set  out  on 
his  last  and  fatal  voyage  to  the  north-west,  sailed  up  the  Straits  that  now  bear 
his  name,  an<l  thought  he  beheld  the  I'aciiic  in  the  broad  waters  of  the  bay. 
But  winter  approached ;  the  ship  was  frozen  in — the  first  British  ship  obliged 
to  winter  there.  Cold  and  famine  came  upon  the  crow,  with  all  their  untried 
horrors.  Hudson  "wept  out  of  pity  for  their  harilships  ;'*  but  there  was  no 
jjity  fur  liini  amongst  men  who  thought  he  had  led  them  out  to  die.  lliey 
plotted  dark  deeds  throughout  the  long  frozen  winter  ;  then  when  spring  caroe^ 
and  the  open  water,  they  thrust  Hudson  forth,  along  with  his  son  and  six  others, 
in  an  open  boat,  without  provisions,  and  sailed  away  for  England,  leaving  them 
1o  siarvi^  and  die.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  murdered  leader,  who 
thus  peri.'-hed  in  the  bay  that  preserves  at  once  thu  memory  of  his  name,  his 
daring,  and  his  doom. 

Still  the  merchants  continued  their  expeditions,  telling  their  captains  to  steer 
straight  for  Japan,  and  bring  home  one'of  the  natives  as  a  sample;  and  the  usual 
rec  »rd  of  failun-s  ftillowp,  till  we  are  arrested  by  the  name  of  Baffin,  memo- 
rable ever  after  as  the  discoverer  of  the  finest  bav  in  the  world.  He  sailed  round 
it,  n:uned  Sntiih's  Sound  and  Lancaster  Sound;  but  did  not  explore  either, 
though  su>]Keting  the  latter  was  the  true  portal  to  Japan.  Bafiin,  who  accom- 
pli-hi'd  his  ilisi'overy  in  one  season,  never  wintered  in  the  ice,  and  ap]H*ared  to 
think  it  would  for  ever  prove  an  im])assable  ban-ier  to  the  Pacific.  The  best 
chaneo,  he  said,  wonM  be  to  try  the  passage  from  the  Asiatic  side.  So,  for  twenty 
years,  wo  hear  no  more  of  merchant  ex|)editions. 

But  the  Danes,  meanwhile,  were  stacking  ami  siUlering,  star\'inganddving  in  the 
cause.  Of  a  erew  of  5ixty-fv»ur  who  winten»d  in  Hudson's  Bay,  all  iK'riHhedy 
<1\  iug,  one  by  one,  of  famine,  di-ease,  and  d<?spair.  Yet  men  are  not  deterred ;  they 
cn.'em  even  growing  familiar  with  the  idea  of  an  Arctic  winter.  Two  others  ore 
riady  to  attemj't  it-- Luke  t'ox  an<l  Captain  James.  Charles  L  gave  them  a  letter 
from'  him,  to  be  delivenMl  to  the  J^mpcror  of  Japan,  in  case  of  succesji.  But 
they  oidy  ivaehed  Hmbon's  IJay,  where  thoy  winieu'd,  and  with  such  excellent 
arrangenionts,  that  they  returned  home  witlnlut  the  loss  of  a  single  hand.  These 
two  coiiinwuulers  did  gecid  sfiviee.  warehing  Hudson's  Bay;  and,  like  others, 
eo: :. menu 'rati  d  their  dl>eovrries  by  names  expivssive  of  tear  and  terror,  hope 
and  comfort,  death  and  starvation,  by  which  the  Arctic  map  becomes  the  mental 
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history  of  the  Arctic  heroes.  Here,  frozen  for  ever  in  the  eternal  ice,  are  these 
snccessive  records  of  human  emotion ;  grotesque  names,  too,  at  least  to  our 
ears.  Thus  we  have  *'  Gibbon  his  hole,"  after  Gibbon,  who  was  blocked  up 
there  twenty  weeks;  *'Briggs  his  mathematicks;"  **Fox  his  farthest."  But 
many  arc  the  records  of  sudden  comfort  vouchsafed,  hope  realised,  God's  mercy 
acknowledged — for  they  were  Christian  men,  as  all  brave  men  mostly  are  ;  and 
from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  when  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  stood  on  the  deck  of 
his  sinking  vessel,  and  called  out  to  his  crew,  as  they  drifted  in  the  darkness  to 
death,  **  We  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,"  to  the  hour  when 
Franklin  and  Richardson  sat  starving  in  the  desolate  Fort  of  the  Coppermine 
Hiver  by  the  unburied  bodies  of  their  dead  companions ;  or  M'Clurc,  in  that 
frozen  winter  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  2,000  miles  from  all  human  aid,  thanks  ^'a 
beneficent  Providence  for  His  blessinor,"  we  have  no  record  of  a  time  when 
the  daily  prayer  was  omitted,  or  the  daily  trust  in  G^  grew  faint. 

After  the  Restoration,  we  find  Prince  Rupert  takino;  warm  interest  in  the 
cause ;  and  through  his  exertions  a  charter  was  granted  to  certain  merchants, 
giving  them  the  trade  and  territories  of  Hudson's  Bay,  by  which  jurisdiction  was 
obtained  over  a  district  one-third  larger  than  all  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
'*  Rupert's  Land."  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  Company  have  now  been 
enjoying  the  enormous  rights  conceded  by  their  charter ;  and  civilisation,  with 
all  its  gaiety,  wealth,  grace,  and  beauty,  fills  the  region  where  Hudson  found 
only  ice,  silence,  and  desolation  two  centuries  ago.  The  absolute  rights  granted 
to  the  Company  checked  individual  enterprise.  So,  for  fifty  years,  from  Charles 
to  George  If.,  we  hear  of  no  more  north-west  expeditions,  except  a  fatal  attempt 
made  by  Knight,  one  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  perished  with  his  whole 
crew  in  Hudson's  Bay  ;  though  not  till  fifty  years  afterwards  was  their  fate  known, 
when  an  old  Esquimaux  related  how  they  had  all  perished,  one  by  one,  of  cold 
and  famine,  till  the  last  died,  while  trying  to  dig  the  grave  of  his  last  companion. 
The  new  Company  were  even  suspected  of  discouraging  enterprise,  in  fear  of 
rivalry ;  and  as  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  solve  the  doubt — say  yea  or  no  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  polar  sea  communicating  with  the  Pacific,  Parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  George  11.,  decreed  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the  fortunate  discover  of 
the  north-west  passage.  This  act  remained  on  the  statute-books  for  cightv-two 
years,  and  then,  the  chances  of  success  appearing  almost  null,  it  was  repealed  in 
1828;  but  the  great  achievement  being  at  length  accomplished.  Parliament 
will,  no  doubt,  consider  the  right  re-established. 

In  consequence  of  the  impulse  given  by  Government,  fresh  aspirants  for  fame 
arose.  £10,000  were  raised  by  private  subscription ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
legislative  grant,  premiums  were  ofiered,  in  case  of  success — £500  to  the  captain, 
£200  to  the  lieutenant,  and  a  proportionate  reward  to  each  officer  and  seaman. 
Two  vessels  went  out — the  Dobbs  and  California — with  orders  to  seek  the  pas- 
sage through  Hudson's  Straits.  At  Wager  River  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  and 
wintered  in  a  log-house,  marvelling  mu(;h  at  the  new  experiences  of  tneir  prisoned 
life.  The  ink  froze,  the  beer  froze,  all  that  was  good  in  the  brandy  concen- 
trated in  a  little  lump  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  bottle,  and  the  rest,  when 
melted,  was  mere  water ;  the  bedclothes  froze  to  the  wall,  their  mouths  froze  to 
the  blanket ;  their  fingers  to  the  iron  they  touched  ;  their  lips  to  the  glasses 
from  which  they  drank,  so  that  the  skin  was  torn  by  the  separation.  Yet  they 
wintered  on  bravely  in  the  "dismal  dark  weather,"  and  the  ** terrible  black 
fo^,"  till  summer  came,  when  they  got  back  to  England,  fully  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  the  passage,  but  unable  to  claim  the  reward ;  and  no  other  north- 
west expedition  was  attempted  after  this  failure  for  above  half  a  century,  till  we 
reach  the  times  of  Ross  and  Parry. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  universal  war,  and  men  had  other  work 
than  maritime  discovery ;  but  after  the  peace  of  1818,  a  new  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  consisting  of  four  vessels.  The  Isabella  and  Alexander,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry,  sailed  westward  to  search  Baffin's  Bay ;  the 
Trent  and  Dorothea,  with  Captain  Buchan,  Commander  Franklin,  and  Lieute- 
nant Beechy,  eastward,  to  try  the  passage  by  Spitzbergen  and  the  direct  north. 

The  map  at  that  time  from  Bamn's  Say  to  Behring's  Straits  was  a  complete 
blank.  Even  the  bay  had  remained  unexplored  since  Baffin  swept  round  it,  200 
years  before.    But  during  this  expedition  Sir  John  Bom  completed  its  circum« 
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navigation ;  made  acquaintance  with  the  simple  Esquimaux  tribes,*  ifbo  tiQ 
then  believed  themselves  the  only  people  in  the  worlds  and  that  all  beyond  was 
ice ;  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful  red  snow,  whose  origin  was  then 
unknown,  extending  for  oi<;ht  miles  over  cliiFs,  600  feet  high,  thence  named  by 
him  "The  Crimson  (Uifls;"  entered  the  magnificent  mountain  portals  of  Lan- 
cas>ter  Sound,  lifting  their  dark  masses  of  granite  and  basalt  from  two  to  four 
thousand  feet  into  the  blue  air ;  but,  unconscious  that  through  that  portal  lay  the 
path  to  the  Pacific,  he  tunie<l  back,  and  so  home  to  Kngland,  without  wintering. 

Captain  Bucliaii,  meanwhile,  with  Franklin  and  Beechy,  had  turned  to  the 
gloomy  shores  of  Spitzbergen  —  the  Spiked  Mountains  —  and  worked  their 
way  through  ice-fields  and  labyrinths  of  frozen  masses,  till  they  reached  the  groat 
ice  barrier  none  had  ever  passed.  Into  this  pack  the  ships  were  helplessly  driven 
by  a  tempest,  and  warred  with  their  terrible  opponent  for  three  whole 
weeks,  when  some  special  Providence  released  them ;  but  the  ships  were  too  much 
dam.'iged  for  further  progress,  so  they  too  steered  back  for  England. 

But  the  year  after,  1811),  records  one  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  ever 
ac(*omplished,  in  which  Parry  was  commander. 

Lancaster  Sound  had  never  been  explored  ;  Sir  John  Ross  imagined  it  a  bay. 
PaiTv  resolved  to  clear  the  mystery,  and  set  sail  with  the  Ileela  and  Griper, 
provisioned  for  two  years. 

The  voyage  was  eminently  successful.  Amid  the  excitement  and  cheers  of 
the  crews,  he  passeil  up  the  grand  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound,  forty-five  miles 
in  breadth  ;  still  onward  by  the  bold  coast  and  magnificent  rocky  walls  of  Bar- 
row's  Straits,  where  a  British  ship  had  never  been  ;  onward  still  by  lofty  islands 
rising  iK-rpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
till  he  attained  the  1 10th  western  meridian,  having  never  let  go  an  anchor  since 
l(>aving  England ;  and  there,  suuimoning  his  crew  on  deck,  he  announced  that 
they  had  gained  the  i*eward  of  £5,000,  promised  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  (he 
first  ship  which  reached  that  meri<lian  lM»yond  the  Arctic  circle. 

Winter  was  passed  on  Melville  Island,  in  a  place  since  ever  memorable  as 
Wintry  Harbour — the  first  winter  ever  passed  by  Briti^sh  seamen  in  such  north- 
ern  latitutloH.  When  summer  came,  the  crew  would  gladly  have  pushed  on  west- 
ward  to  the  I'JOth  degree,  where,  a  further  rewani  could  have  been  claimed,  but 
the  stern  iee  refused  a  passage.  Land  too  was  seen,  sixty  miles  to  the  S.  W.,  but 
th(>y  could  not  reach  it.      l^>t  us  remember  this  land,  for  we  hear  tidings  of  it 


again. 


So,  Parry  turned  homewards  from  the  scene  of  his  splendid  efforts,  having 
justly  achieved  a  reputation  as  the  first  navigator  of  the  age,  and  the  most  adored 
of  commanders.  And  from  that  year,  1820,  till  1851,t  no  ship  was  ever  able  to 
reach  the  point  Parry  had  attained,  or  touch  that  western  ice  till  M'Cluns 
ploughe<l  a  furrow  there. 

C'otemporaneous  with  this  voyage  of  Parry's,  was  a  land  expedition,  conducte*! 
by  Sir  John  Fnuiklin,  full  of  the  strangest  horrors  upon  record.  The  present 
Sir  flohn  Uiehardson,  Sir  Georgia  Back,  and  Mr.  lIoo<l,  along  with  gui(tes  and 
C'anadiaii?,  accompanied  him.  They  set  out  early  in  summer  from  the  Copper- 
mine Kiver  in  canoes,  to  search  the  coast  lino  of  America,  supplied,  as  they 
thought,  with  ample  provisions  and  materials  for  hunting.  But  in  a  month  pro- 
visi»)iis  begun  to  tail,  and  by  SeptemlxT  they  were  all  exhausted.  The  party  now 
left  the  eaiKK's  fur  land  travelling;,  and  subsiste<l  merelv  on  what  tnev  could 
gather  of  tripe  de  rochc,  or  rock  ukiss.  Som«;times  they  <'ame  upon  a  skeleton 
carcass  left  by  the  wihl  animals,  and  lived  upon  the  putrid  marrow  and  the 
poiind'.'d  bones.  Then  the  canws  were  flung  away,  fiir  the  iM^arers  had  no  strength 
t')  earrv  them,  so  when  thev  reached  the  river  back  again  thev  had  no  means  of 


•  Tlie  r.-iiuiinaux  thought  the  ^hip  a  livin{;rn';itiiri'.  anil  aililn-ssi'd  it,  "Who  arc  you?— . 
vluit  ;iri'  vi»u  V — uhiTo  (lid  voii  c<»mi'  fr»in  V     Tliev  lullv  U-Iifvwl  the  Mun  and  nil  the  crew 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Ii  i<l  omio  iliiwii  fn»ni  th<.'  I'lOi'ii^  anil  watJicil  niglitly  to  »-o  tlu-m  gitinj^  up  intti  thd  moon 
a.;:(in. 

t  Wi'lt.  litv.'  til.' Ki»<4d  lite.  Captain  Kellott.  wa*  tin;  first  **f/>  to  reach  MoMllc  Island 
siiu^^  I'arrv.     Uvut  M'Cliiitock  reached  it  hv  sledge- travelUng  over  the  ico  the  year  befors 
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crossing.  Three  days,  six  days  pass,  and  they  have  only  the  rock^moss  and  the 
remains  of  a  putrid  ox  left  by  the  wolves.  At  length  a  raft  is  constructed^  and 
they  get  across. 

Then  began  the  journey  to  the  hut.  Fort  Enterprise,  where  provisions  had 
been  promised.  This  hope  kept  them  alive.  Herds  of  reindeer  came  in  sight, 
but  they  had  no  strength  to  \\(t  a  gun.  So  days  passed,  and  they  travelled 
on.  Their  buffalo  cloaks,  the  sledge  covers,  their  old  shoes,  the  bones  lefl  by 
the  wolves — on  these  they  lived.  Some  dropped  by  the  way,  and  the  others  had 
not  strength  to  help  them  on. 

At  length,  Kichardson,  Hepbume,  and  Mr.  Hood  offered  to  remain  at  any 
spot  where  rock-moss  could  be  had,  while  Franklin  and  his  party  proceeded  to 
the  fort,  and  sent  them  back  provisions.  Michel,  an  Irequois  guide,  and  the 
Canadians  went  with  Franklin. 

Next  day,  three  of  the  Canadians,  too  weak  to  travel,  said  they  would  return 
to  Richardson.  Michel  volunteered  to  accompany  them.  Of  this  party  none 
were  ever  seen  after  but  Michel,  who  arrived  at  Richardson's  hut  alone.  The 
others,  he  said,  had  left  him,  and  one  had  died. 

Franklin  and  the  rest  went  on.  They  reached  the  fort — it  was  deserted.  Not 
a  trace  of  food  or  help,  or  human  being  near.  They  sank  to  the  ground  in  help- 
less despair ;  but  the  old  bones  and  skins  they  had  left  five  months  before  were 
still  there,  and  welcomed  with  rapture.  Daily  they  watched  and  hoped  for  help, 
for  Back  had  gone  another  route  in  search  of  Indians  who  might  aid  them. 
Thirty-one  days  passed,  and  no  help  came.  Two  fell  dead,  and  the  others  had 
no  strenfjth  to  bury  them.     They  sat  in  the  hut  with  the  dead  men. 

And  Richardson,  meanwhile,  with  his  two  friends,  was  awaiting  the  provision 
that  never  came.  Each  day  they  picked  their  scanty  meal  of  rock-moss ;  and 
on  this  they  were  dying,  not  living.  But  Michel,  the  Irequois,  grew  fat  and 
strong  ;  yet,  though  he  absented  himself  frequently  on  pretence  of  hunting,  he 
never  brought  in  game. 

Hood  lent  him  his  gun ;  he  shared  his  buffalo  cloak  with  him  at  night,  for  the 
Indian  was  strong  and  able  to  hunt,  and  they  looked  to  him  for  preservation. 
Still,  the  missing  Canadians  never  appeared.  Michel  said  they  must  have  died 
by  the  way. 

One  day  he  brought  them  in  what  he  said  was  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  wolf,  and 
bade  them  eat.  Then  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  they  watched  for  evi- 
dence, till  the  whole  horrible  truth  was  revealed — the  murders  and  the  cannibal- 
ism. Their  own  fate  was  now  before  them.  Michel's  manner  became  strange 
and  fierce,  and  his  glaring  eyes  seemed  constantly  fixed  on  them.  Hood  was 
now  unable  to  leave  the  hut  from  weakness.  One  day,  Hepbume  and  Richard- 
son were  outside  cutting  wood,  when  a  gun  was  fired.  The\'  turned  ;  Michel 
had  just  shot  the  young  man  through  the  head.  The  two  friends  knew  they 
were  too  weak  for  an  open  struggle  with  the  murderer ;  but  they  took  counsel 
together,  and  watched  their  opportunity.  A  few  days  after,  they  observed 
Michel  cleaning  his  gun  assiduously  ;  then  he  advanced  to  them,  with  what  ob- 
ject they  knew  well  by  his  expression ;  but  just  as  he  came  up  quite  close^ 
Kichardson  boldly  placed  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  savage,  and  shot  him  dead. 

The  two  friends  travel  on  alone  to  come  up  with  Franklin.  Six  days  thus 
onward,  with  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  the  remnants  of  poor  Hood's  buffalo 
cloak.  They  arrive.  Franklin  is  seated  in  the  desolate  hut  with  the  unburied 
dead  ;  but  the  faces  of  the  living  are  as  ghastly,  and  each  recoils  in  horror  at 
the  aspect  of  the  other.  At  last  deliverance  comes.  The  Indians  sent  by  Back 
arrive  with  food  and  help,  and  they  are  saved,  sfter  a  six  months'  agony. 
Amid  such  terrible  scenes  did  Sir  John  Franklin  become  dbciplined  to  Arctio 
horrors. 

Parry  had  scarcely  returned  from  his  brilliant  expedition,  when  he  set  forth 
again  to  search  Hudson's  Straits,  in  hope  of  finding  a  less  hazardous  passage. 
Every  step  of  Parry  is  an  advance.  In  this  voyage  he  was  the  first  to  sail  up 
the  frozen  strait  hitherto  shunned  by  all  navigators ;  then  returned,  after  two 
winters,  having  to  saw  through  a  mile  of  ice  to  effect  an  exit  for  his  ship.  That 
was  in  1822.  In  1824  he  was  asain  leading  an  expedition  of  greater  mag« 
nitude  than  any  yet  undertaken.  With  the  Uecla  and  Fury  he  was  to  search 
Regent's  Inlet  for  a  passage  westward ;  while  the  heroic  Franklin^  with  his  tried 
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friends,  went  again  landward,  in  a  parallel  direction  along  the  American  coast ; 
and  Captain  Beechy,  in  the  Blossom,  sailed  round  by  Cape  Horn  to  Bchring'a 
Straits,  the  hoped-for  rendezvous  of  all  parties.  But  none  were  destined  to  meet 
tbero.  Hie  Fury  was  wrecked  in  Regent's  Inlet,  and  had  to  be  abandoned, 
while  all  hor  stores  were  buried,  though  eight  years  after  these  buried  stores 
saved  the  lives  of  Sir  John  Ross  and  his  famished  crew.  Franklin's  expe* 
dition  proceeded  successfully  along  the  coast  to  within  150  miles  of  Icy  Cape. 
when  the  ice  and  dense  logs  made  them  turn  back  at  the  point  named 
"Return  Roef;"  while  Richardson  examined  and  named  all  the  coast  east- 
wanl  from  Cape  Bathurst  to  Wollaston  Land.  Captain  Beechy,  likewise,  passed 
Bchring's  Straits  successfully,  and  reached  Icy  Cape,  but  could  get  his  ship  no 
further.  He  buried  provisions  at  the  straits,  which,  twenty-six  years  ader,  were 
dujj  up  by  the  Plover,  and  found  excellent.  So  the  three  expeditions  returned 
to  England  without  having  ever  met. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  never  afterwanls  tried  a  north-west  passage ;  but  in  his 
eloquent  narrative  of  the  expedition,  he  expresses  full  confidence  that  the 
undertaking  will  one  day  be  accomplished.  One  is  interested  to  hear  the 
speculations  of  so  great  a  man,  uttered  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  they 
have  just  been  realised  by  one  who  needs  no  higher  praise  than  to  be  compared 
to  Parry  in  courage  and  fortitude.  lie  says :  —  **  I  believe  a  north-west 
passage  an  enterprise  within  the  reasonable  liniits  of  practicability.  It  may 
be  tried  often,  and  often  fail,  for  several  favourable  and  fortunate  circum- 
stances must  1)0  combined  for  its  accomplishment;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  accomplished.  That  it  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly  is  shown  by  our  recent  iailures  under  such  advantages  of  equipment 
as  no  other  expedition  of  any  age  or  country  ever  before  united.  I  am  much 
mistaken,  indeed,  if  the  north-west  passage  over  becomes  the  business  of 
a  single  summer ;  nay,  I  believe  that  nothing  but  a  concurrence  of  very  favour* 
able  circumstances  is  likely  even  to  make  a  single  winter  in  the  ice  sufficient  for 
its  accomplishment ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  final  success.  For  we  now 
know  that  a  winter  in  the  ice  may  be  passed,  not  only  in  safety,  but  in  health  and 
comfort.  Happy  as  I  should  have  considered  myself  in  solving  this  interesting 
question,  happy  shall  I  also  be  if  any  labours  of  nunc,  in  the  humble  but  necessary 
ollice  of  pioneer,  should  ultimately  contribute  to  the  success  of  some  more  fortu- 
nate individual.  May  it  fall  to  England's  lot  to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  and 
may  she  ever  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  enterprises  intended  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large.  Such  enter* 
prises  do  honour  to  the  country  which  undertake  them,  and  the  page  of  history 
will,  no  doubt,  record  them  as  every  way  worthy  of  a  powerful  and  enlightenea 
nation." 

Captain  Parry's  next  expedition  was  to  the  north-east,  and  is  the  most  sin- 
gular and  daring  on  record.  On  his  first  voyage  to  Spitzbergcn  he  had  been 
stopped  by  the  vast  icy  sea,  a  frozen  plain  of  ice,  extending  to  the  limit  of  the 
honzon.  Over  this  he  now  resolved  to  travel  direct  to  the  Pole,  and  so  on  to 
Behring's  Strait^  by  means  of  sledges,  fitted  also  to  act  as  boats  when  occasjon 
required.  Lieutenant,  now  Sir  James  Ross,  accompanied  him.  In  the  spring 
of  1827,  they  were  landed  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  Spitzbergcn,  where  not 
even  the  hardy  Esquimaux  can  support  life,  and  where  tiic  visits  of  Europeans 
are  only  commemorated  by  their  graves.      In  June  the  ship  was  put  in  har* 


keeps  his  men  in  health  and  spirits, 
dent,  no  death  leaves  its  gloomy  memories  on  that  ice-plain.  So  they  travel  on 
for  Ibrty-cight  days.  ITiey  are  within  500  miles  of  the  role.  The  ship  has  been 
lefl  bchuid  172  miles — ^but  then,  they  must  return.     Not  from  failing  courage  or 


*  Tho  intensity  of  light  at  noon  and  midnight  during  the  Arctic  summer,  differs  about  as 
much  A3  a  June  and  Novcnil>cr  sun  in  England  diflfcr  at  no«iiitide.  The  sailors  arc  often  qidte 
imc(m>ciotu  of  any  division  of  time  during  the  one  long  day  uf  the  summer  tolstioc,  and  havs 
to  ask  their  officers  whether  it  is  day  or  night 
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frightful  opening  was  discovered  —  keel  and  stern-post  were  rent  and  driven 
asunder,  leaving  a  passage  several  feet  wide  for  the  free  ingress  of  the  water. 
And  thus  they  had  traversed  the  Atlantic. 

After  a  month's  rest,  they  proceeded  to  England,  when  the  ship  was  taken  out 
of  commission  and  put  into  dock.  Such  was  M*Clure's  first  experience  of  polar 
expeditions,  in  what  Captain  Penny  calls  "  the  unparalleled  voyage  of  the 
Terror."  His  promotion  followed  immediately,  as  Sir  George  Back  declared  he 
would  not  leave  London  until  his  young  friend  was  gazetted  to  his  lieutenancy. 

Mr.  M*Clure  next  served  in  the  Hastings,  which  conveyed  Lord  Durham  to  his 
colonial  government;  and,  during  the  voyage,  the  talents  and  fascinating  man- 
ners of  the  young  lieutenant  gained  him  the  especial  favour  of  that  distinguished 
nobleman.  AVhile  on  the  Canada  station  M'Clure  became  the  hero  of  a  most 
daring  and  successful  adventure.  A  notorious  freebooter,  named  Kelly,  had 
long  set  all  law  at  defiance  on  the  Canadian  border ;  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  £5000  for  his  capture.  M*Clure,  in  a  night  expedi- 
tion, attacked  the  fortified  fort  where  he  and  his  band  were  intrenched,  took  it, 
burned  it,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  leader,  and  eifectually  dispersing  the 
band.  But  as  the  capture,  unluckily,  was  made  on  the  American  side,  the  British 
Government,  on  some  plea  of  national  etiquette,  refused  the  payment  of  the  award. 
Captain  Sandon,  however,  his  commanding  officer,  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
M*Clure's  gallantry,  appointed  him  to  the  superintendence  of  the  dock-yard, 
and  subsequently  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Romney  receiving-ship  at  the 
Ilavanna,  where  he  remained  until  1846.  He  afterwards  served  m  the  Coast 
Guard;  but,  in  1848,  that  daring  commander,  Sir  James  Koss,  who  had  not 
long  returned  from  the  Antarctic  Pole,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Lieutenant  M*Clure  again  volunteered 
for  the  service,  and  was  selected  by  Sir  James  Ross  as  his  First  Lieutenant. 

The  events  connected  with  Sir  tfohn  Franklin's  fatal  expedition  are  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here.  The  great  object  of  that  brave  veteran's 
ambition  was  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  north-west  passage,  and  the  interest  of 
all  scientific  men  was  eagerly  fixed  on  an  expedition  conducted  by  such  a  man. 
Colonel  Sabine  stated,  that  '*  a  final  attempt  to  make  a  north-west  passage  would 
render  the  most  important  service  that  now  remained  to  be  performed  towards 
the  completion  of  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  globe  ;"  and  Franklin  held  that  **  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  disgrace  were  the  flag  of  any  other  nation  to  be  borne 
through  the  north-west  passage  before  our  own."  *'  No  service,"  he  adds,  "  is 
nearer  to  ray  heart  than  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  America^ 
and  the  accomplishment  of  a  north-west  passage." 

His  expedition  consisted  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror :  the  latter,  the  same  ship 
in  which  M'Clure  made  his  first  polar  voyage,  nine  years  before.  Each  vessel 
had  a  steam-engine  and  screw  propeller.  The  united  crews  amounted  to  138 
men,  and  they  were  furnished  with  provisions  for  four  years.  They  sailed  May 
the  '26th,  1845,  with  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  to  proceed  by  Baffin's  Bay, 
on  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Strait  to  Melville  Island,  where  Parry 
had  wintered  twenty-six  years  previously,  and  from  thence  penetrate  direct  by 
the  south-west,  across  the  900  miles  yet  unknown,  between  Melville  Island  and 
Behring's  Straits ;  but  if  the  ice  were  found  impenetrable  westward^  they  had 
liberty  to  try  the  passage  northward,  through  Wellington  Channel.  Therefore, 
in  these  two  directions  only  can  there  be  any  hope  of  finding  traces  of  the  mis- 
sing ships. 

Two  months  after  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed,  they  were  seen  moored  to  an  ice- 
berg at  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  waiting  to  push  on  through  any  chan- 
nel that  gave  prospect  of  success  towards  the  west.  Since  then,  they  were  never 
heard  of,  and  seen  no  more. 

Three  years  passed  by — no  tidings  came ;  then  the  Admiralty  thought  it  time 
to  send  out  searching  expeditions,  and  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  to  any 
ship  that  rescued  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew.  Three  simultaneous  expedi- 
tions were  immediately  organised  :  one  by  land,  along  the  north  coast  of  America, 
confided  to  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Rac;  a  second,  to  Behring's  Straits, 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Kellett  and  Moore,  with  The  Herald  and  Plover ; 
the  third,  and  most  important,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Ross,  was  to 
follow  the  track  of  Franklin  up  to  Wellington  Channel  with  the  Enterprise 
and  Investigator.     Mr.  M'Clure,  we  have  stated,  volunteered   for  this  ex- 
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pcdilion,  nnd  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Enterprise.  Sir  James 
iioss  sailed  with  those  two  vessel?,  June  the  12th,  1848;  by  September 
they  had  reached  Burrow's  Slralts,  but  Wellington  Channel  was  a  mass  of 
ice  ;  no  entrance  could  be  effected.  The  season  was  unusually  severe ;  such 
ice  had  never  been  seen  before  in  Barrow's  Straits — advance  was  knpossiblc.  By 
October  they  had  to  take  refuge  in  Leopold  Harbour ;  an  excellent  position, 
however,  fur  a  searching  exiHjdition,  as  it  commanded  all  the  great  Arctic  hich* 
wavH.  Ilad  Sir  John  Franklin  been  near  any  one  of  them,  a  communicatioii 
would  have  been  easy ;  but  no  tidings  of  the  lost  brave  men  reached  the  ships  at 
Leopold  Harbour.  During  winter,  sledge  parties  traversed  the  ice  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  Fury  Beach  they  found  the  hut  where  Sir  John  Koss  had  wmtered 
sixteen  yijars  belbre,  and  even  some  provisions  left  by  the  Fur}',  still  ingoodcon-i 
dition,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  years.  Every  ])recaution  was  used  to  disso- 
niinate  information  in  case  any  wandering  ship  or  party  might  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  expedient  tried  of  sending  foxes  loose  with  collars  round  their  necks,  on 
whieli  the  name  and  position  of  the  ships  were  engraved.  No  rosnlt  followed. 
The  ice-region  "kept  still  silence."  Next  year,  1849,  they  quitted  harbour, and 
made  another  attempt  to  press  on  westward;  but  the  huge  icc>barrier  still 
stn etched  across  Wellington  Channel.  Ice  was  around  them  everywhere.  All 
human  effort  at  guiding  the  vessels  was  unavailing.  The  wind  shifled  due  west, 
and  drove  the  whole  mass  of  ice,  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  with  the  ships  fixed 
in  it,  all  along  Lancaster  Sound,  and  out  into  Bailiu's  Bay.  There  a  range  of 
icebergs  obstructed  the  way,  ami  every  one  expected  the  ships  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  when  suddenly  the  great  field  of  ice  was  rent  into  innumerable  frag- 
ments, as  if  by  some  unseen  power,  and  the  shi])s  floated  free  in  open  water,  afler 
enduring  for  one  whole  month  the  idea  of  certain  and  helpless  destruction.  By 
November  they  were  in  England ;  and  Lieutenant  M'Clure  was  immediately 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  for  his  perilous  and  responsible  service  in 
this  voyage. 

Tlic^  expeditions  to  the  Pacific  and  the  north  coast  were  equally  unsuccessful 
in  iindiiiL'  trace  of  the  Ei\>I)us  and  Terror,  but  the  i*esult  was  at  least  negative 
evidence  that  along  the  track  of  the  three  expeditions  the  vej<sels  could  notliavu 
bei-n  wrecked.  Captain  Kellctt,  therefore,  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
leaving!;  the  Plover  at  Behiiniir's  Straits  to  winter.  The  Admiralty  then 
immetliately  determined  on  another  ex])edition,  and  M'Clure  a  third  time 
volunteered  his  services,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  In  January,  1850, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  cuinmand  of  the  Investigator,  a  ship  now  des- 
tined for  as  much  historical  celebrity  as  the  GuMen  Hind  of  Drake,  or  the 
Victory  of  Nelson.  Captain  Coliinson,  his  senior  officer,  commanded  the 
Enterprise  ;  and  their  instructions  ordered  them  to  proceed  by  the  I'acifio  to 
Behring's  Straits,  and  from  thence,  if  practicable,  to  Melville  Island.  Another 
exj)e<lition,  meanwhile,  of  great  resounvs  and  extent,  was  to  proceed  by  the 
onlinary  route  of  Baffin's  Bay,  to  search  WttUington  Channel,  and  riNich  Mel- 
ville Island,  likewise  from  the  westwanl.  dreat  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
search  through  Wellington  Channel.  Since  Parry  had  passed  the  opening  one 
beautiful  August  evening  thirty  years  belbre,  and  siiiled  on  to  Melville  Island^ 
no  ship  had  ever  been  able  to  reach  so  far;  yet  all  believed  that  there  only  could 
trace  t)f  Franklin  be  found — consequently  nu  fewer  than  ten  vessels  were  collected 
in  Barrow's  Straits  in  the  summer  of  I8o0,  with  2*20  men,  all  brave  officers,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause.  There  was  the  gallant  veteran.  Sir  John  Koss,  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  volunteered  his  aid  towards  helping  to  rescue  his  old 
friend  and  shipmate.  Sir  John  Franklin ;  M'Clintock,  the  bravo  friend  and 
fellow-countryman  of  M'Clure  ;  the  gaffant  Sheranl  Osborne ;  Captain  Forsyth, 
the  commander  of  the  **  Albert,"  Lady  Franklin's  own  vessel  ;*  the  daring  and 


*  It  i.**  inipo'sililc  here  not  to  aild  unothcr  tril>utc  of  ait  miration  to  tliat  which  the  heroic 
T^iily  rraiiivliii  has  already  rocuivcd  from  the  whole  civili^ul  wurlil.  With  the  magniAoent 
pr>.;li,Mlily  uf  ath'Ctinii,  s!)i>  huH  thin^  away  thousamis  on  the  chnnciM  tif  ahoiK*;  liur  ua- 
ilii!!r<l  t'litliUM  is:ii  In>i  been  thf  inspircr  of  nil  these  hravo  nu-n,  aiul  hir  (^tminiaiMling 
iiitu'ilvi-t  lias  h<.'l[N.'(l  to  ^uiilo  their  ]iro^rc>:<.  If  ('!:is.sic  antiquity  has  tlic  wifi-  nf  Admctas  fur 
n  MID  lei  ot'i'o::jii^al  devutiou,  niOi.lcru  hiiton'  nuy  proudly  name  as  au  ctpiol — TUB  WiTB 

or    FliAXK-LlN. 
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adventurous  Captain  Penny,  "who,  for  thirty  years,  had  battled  with  whales  and 
icebergs  in  all  polar  latitudes ;  and  the  American  leaders,  for  gradually  the  whole 
world  had  become  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  138  men;  and  America,  who 
had  never  yet  sent  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  sent  one  now  to  search  for 
Franklin. 

This  gathering  of  ten  ships  at  last  found  a  trace  of  the  Franklin  expedition— 
the  only  trace  ever  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  regions. 
On  Beechy  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  was  found  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  wintered  there  in  1845.  Thero  was  the 
hut  they  had  lived  in,  the  deserted  fireplace,  the  empty  meat-canisters,  fragments 
of  newspapers  and  letters,  ends  of  rope,  all  proving  a  long  encampment ;  hut 
not  a  single  document,  not  a  line  of  writing  to  state  whether  they  had  gone  north 
or  south,  though  it  was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  camp,  that  they  had 
been  making  for  Wellington  Channel.  Some  said  the  encampment  was  broken 
up  in  haste,  for  the  ropes  were  cut,  not  untied,  and  several  articles  seemed  for- 
gotten. There  were  also  three  graves  of  men  belonging  to  the  expedition,  who 
had  died  there,  with  inscriptions  on  each  rude  slab,  expressive  of  (jhristian  feel- 
ing and  hope.  Nine  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Erebus  and  Terror  sailed ; 
but  this  was  the  only  trace  ever  founa,  from  then  till  now^  of  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition. 

All  the  officers  of  the  squadron  performed  feats  of  wonderful  exertion  in  pro- 
secuting the  search.  Lieutenant  M'Clintock  travelled  800  miles  across  the  ice, 
to  the  extreme  end  of  Melville  Island — the  first  who  reached  it  since  Parry's  dis- 
covery thirty  years  before,  though  even  then  he  could  not,  like  Parry,  reach  it 
in  a  ship.  Captain  Penny  made  a  daring  and  successful  effort  to  penetrate 
Wellington  Channel,  the  first  who  ever  sailed  through  its  frozen  waters.  With 
sledges  and  a  boat  for  occasional  service,  he  proceeded  on  up  to  the  head  of  the 
channel,  where  he  found  it  opened  out  westward  into  the  great  Polar  Sea,  and  there 
he  believed  Franklin's  expedition  must  have  sailed.  A  piece  of  English  elm  he 
met  drifting  in  the  channel  seemed  to  confirm  his  idea ;  but  as  he  could  not  ex- 
plore the  open  sea  merely  with  boats^  Captain  Penny,  on  his  return  to  the  squa- 
dron in  Barrow's  Straits,  offered  to  go  up  Wellington  Channel  again  in  one  of 
the  steamers,  and  search  the  sea  &yond.  This  splendid  offer  was,  however, 
declined  by  Captains  Austin  and  Ommaney,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  many 
a  daring  spirit  in  the  squadron ;  and  so  this  ^eat  expedition,  with  all  its  im- 
mense resources,  turned  homewards,  without  either  finding  Franklin  or  discover- 
ing the  north-west  passage.  Then  another  squadron,  almost  as  large,  was  sent 
out,  under  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  to  Wellington  Channel.  Seven  or 
eight  vessels  are  even  noir  cruising  there,  following  the  track  opened  by  the 
brave  and  daring  Captain  Penny,  but  with  no  result  beyond  what  he  attained, 
except  the  discovery  of  more  islands  and  more  ice. 

Thus,  since  1850,  the  amazing  number  of  fifteen  expeditions,  consisting  of 
thirty  vessels,  and  probably  above  a  thousand  men,  have  been  employed  in  the 
search,  from  Baflin's  Bay  to  Melville  Island,  and  yet  without  anv  important  re- 
sult, save  the  discovery  of  the  traces  left  at  Beechy  Island,  and  the  investigation 
made  of  Wellington  Cnannel  by  Captain  Penny,  the  whole  credit  of  opening  this 
important  passage  to  the  Polar  ocean  being  due  to  this  brave  seaman.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher  has  but  followed  his  lead. 

Let  us  now  track  the  course  of  the  Enterprise  and  the  Investigator,  the  small 
and  unpretending  expedition  ordered  to  reach  Melville  Island  from  Behring's 
Straits,  an  achievement  no  ship  had  ever  yet  accomplished. 

These  seas  had  beefi  known  to  Europe  but  a  century.  Vitus  Behring,  in  the 
Russian  service,  was  the  first,  about  a  nundred  years  ago,  to  discover  the  straits 
that  separate  the  two  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  by  a  distance  of 
only  150  miles ;  and,  like  Hudson,  he  died  in  the  very  scene  of  his  discovery,  a 
victim  to  **  the  cold,  want,  nakedness,  sickness,  impatience,  and  despair,  that 
were  their  daily  guests." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  portal  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Polar  ice — Asia 
and  America  visible  at  once — the  coast  castellated  by  mountains  from  8,000  to 
15,000  feet  high ;  the  bold  promontories  and  the  deep  bays  on  the  opposite  sides 
so  exactly  corresponding  that  one  can  see  how  the  two  continents  were  torn 
asunder  at  some  remote  period  of  cosmical  history.  Here  the  climate  is  far  milder 
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tlian  on  the  eastern  const  of  Amcricn.  Their  brief  summer  glows  with  a  rich 
thoufj;li  pale  an<l  dwarfnd  ve;r*'tation,  and  earth  and  air  swarm  with  life.  The 
tribes  arc  aniiaiJo  and  friendly.  Tlie  animals  are  not  ferocious ;  tliero  are  QO 
reptiles,  and  no  poisonous  plaikts — cold  seems  to  purify  all  things.  Hero,  toOf  is 
the  jrreat  ice  cemetery  of  the  nnte<liluviau  world,  where  the  gigantic  extinct  ani- 
mal races  are  still  Ivinc;  in  their  snow-shrouds,  such  as  tliev  lived  before  roan  was 
created,  and  when  a  dilleront  temperature  must  have  existed  from  the  present. 

Fifty  silent  years  pa«s  after  Kehring's  death,  then  a  second  ship  steers  through 
the  Strait,  led  by  Cook,  in  hopes  of  reaching  home  by  the  north-east  passage,  as 
Drake  had  desired  to  do,  and  failed.  The  achievement  was  left  for  one  whose 
name  is  now  ecpially  memorable  as  theirs.  I^ut  Cook  n^ached  no  farther  than 
Icy  Cape,  which  he  discovered  and  named.  Thick  fogs  prevented  further  pro- 
gress, and  he  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islan«ls,  where  he  soon  lay  a  murdered 
man.  Another  fifty  years  elapse,  and  the  Straits  art*,  passed  a  tliird  time  by 
Captain  Jk't^ihy,  but  his  shij)  could  not  even  reach  Icy  Cape.     Then  twenty-five 

} rears  pass  over,  and  we  come  to  the  Uchring  Straits  expedition  of  Captains  Kel- 
ett  and  Moore,  in  the  Herald  and  Plover.  Twice  Captain  Kellett  tried  to  push 
eastward  past  Icy  Cape,  but  could  not — the  space  between  it  and  Melville  Islnnd 
was  still  the  marc  if^notum  of  navigators  ;  but  he  made  a  brilliant  survey  of  the 
Asiatic  side,  and  eilectetl  many  important  discoveries.  Then  it  was  the  Admi- 
ralty (letcrmined  on  sending  out  the  Enternrise  and  Investigator  to  co-operate 
with  the  Herald  and  Tlover,  and  to  effect,  it  possible,  this  iKissage  past  the  lev 
Cape  through  the  Polar  Sea  to  Melville  Island ;  and  it  is  this  expedition  whicn 
claims  our  special  notice. 

The  two  vessels  saile<l  from  Plymouth  January  the  20th,  1850,  provisioned 
for  three  years,  and  each,  with  a  complement  of  sixty-six  men.  The  Enterprise 
was  commanded  by  Ca]itain  Colliuson,  the  senior  oilicer  of  the  expedition ;  the 
Investigator  by  Commander  M'Clure,  who  was  accompanied  bv  Lieut.  Gurney 
Cres<wcll  and  Lieutenant  Ilaswell,  Dr.  Armstrong,  Surgeon  i?ierco,  and  Air. 
MiiTtsching,  a  -Moravian  niissitmary,  who  perfectly  understood  all  the  P^squimaux 
<lialc(rts.  'J 'he  A<bniralty's  instructions  ordered  the  two  vessels  to  press  forward 
t)  the  Sandwich  I>laiids,  i-efit  then*,  and  then  use  every  exertion  to  pass  Behring*8 
Straits,  an<l  n^ach  the  ice  bv  the  1st  of  Aujjust. 

The  Enterprise  and  Investigator  were  parted  by  a  gale  m  Alaghcllan's  Straits, 
an  !  ni'ver  met  at'terwards.  'J'he  Investigator  proecedetl  on  alone  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  arrived  then*  the  '29th  of  «)une,  but  found  neither  the  Enter- 
j>ris<»  nor  the  Herald.  Captain  Kellett  had  gone  on  to  Behring's  Straits,  having 
given  up  all  hope  of  mi'cting  the  Lnteq)riso  and  her  consort  at  the  Sandwich 
L«*l;uids.  Aiain  M'Cbire  went  im  alone.  The  Hernld  had  proceedc<l  as  far  as 
Cape  Lisburne,  to  hwry  information  for  Captain  Cullinson,  and  was  returning 
south  when  they  met  a  lone  vess4;l  steering  up  from  the  Straits — it  wusthclnvea- 
tigator. 

"  Slio  had  made  a  snrprislnf;  pa<^a«|:o  of  twenty*  six  days  from  Oaheo,  left  it  the  4th  of 
July,  I'lcarctl  the  Suuilwich  Ulamls  on  the  .Otli,  Beliriiig  !<  Straits  on  the  27th,  and  saw  the 
lIoraM  on  tho  .'Ust.  She  >l«i>roil  a  strai<;ht  course,  ami  curried  a  fair  wind  all  the  way. 
Caiitaiii  l\clU'lt  wi>ho<l  tho  luveyt  i;;ator  to  take  some  proviHionfl  from  iia;  but  »hc  was  full, 
anil  the  nun  were  in  i-xcflh-nt  health  and  spiriLH.  *  I  went  over  the  ship,'  says  Captain  Kel- 
lett, 'anilwas  hiijhly  nleasi.'«l  with  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  —  everything:  seemed  in  its 
rif^ht  place.'  ('nnniamliT  M'Cluro  diil  not  much  extol  her  Hailing  qualities,  but  spoke  in 
hi^h  praisi^  of  Imt  ea|)aliiHtie.s  for  taking  the  iee.  ilo  partetl  from  me  at  midnight,  with  a 
&tn»ni^  nurlh-ea<t  wimi,  and  under  everj'  >tilch  of  canvoii  he  could  carry/'* 

Then  it  was  that  Captain  Kellett,  startled  at  the  danger  of  this  lone  sliip  press- 
ing on  into  the  ice,  made  the  signal  i'ov  rceall,  to  which  the  heroic  commander  of 
the  Investigator  telegraphed  in  n»ply,  "  Can't  stay ..  iuipt)rtant  duty -^  own  ro- 
sponsiiiility,"  and  dashed  uu  with  energetic  determination  to  acconndish  what  ho 
had  vn\Vi>d  betbre  leaving  Lngland — win  his  po>t  r.mk,  find  Fruuklin,  or  make 
th«?  passage. 

That  ii.idniglit  partin_%  Augn>t  1st,  1850,  was  M<Clure's  farewell  to  all  life^ 


••  Se  iniiii!  V«»ya^"  of  th"  lleraltl."     A  iiarrativo  of  fp^eat  auJ  varied  intcre«L 
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but  that  within  his  own  ship,  for  three  years.  The  next  time  that  his  hand  was 
grasped  in  friendship  it  was  by  the  same  Captain  Kellett  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  af^er  M'Clure  had  discovered  the  passage  and  stood  on  Melville  Island, 
the  first  man  who  had  ever  reached  it  from  the  Pacific,  having  literally  fulfilled 
the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty.  Once  again  he  was  seen,  four  days  later,  by 
the  Plover,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  steering  to  the  north  into  the  pack  ofi*  Cape 
Barrow.  From  that  date,  till  all  the  world  rung  with  his  achievement,  silence 
and  mystery  hung  over  his  fate.  Three  years,  and  no  tidings  of  that  lone  ship 
gone  K)rth  into  the  eternal  ice  1  That  be  should  ever  return  seemed  scarcely  ex. 
pected — scarcely  possible,  except  by  a  miracle. 

"  Heaven  shield  the  gallant  crew  (writes  the  brave  and  generous  Sherard  Osborne^  May 
they  be  rewarded  by  accomplishing  the  feat  of  voyaging  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Autferi  aut  mori  was,  assuredly,  the  gallant  M*Clure*s  motto,  when  he  announced  his  pur^ 
pose  in  the  last  dispatches  sent  by  him  to  the  Admiralty.' 


>t« 


The  6th  of  August,  at  midnight,  the  Investigator  rounded  Cape  Barrow.  In  a 
month  they  had  reached  Cape  Bathurst  and  Cape  Parry,  "  groping  and  grap- 
pling their  way  close  along  the  shore ; "  then  struck  up  northward  into  the  ocean, 
and  saw  high  land  about  fifly  miles  ofiT.  All  that  day  and  night  they  worked  to 
windward,  and  by  morning  touched  the  south  headland,  rising  up  perpendicularly^ 
a  thousand  feet.  They  landed  ;  named  the  new  discovery  Banng's  Island,  and 
found  an  extensive  country  with  fine  rivers,  lakes,  ranges  of  hills  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  high,  valleys,  verdant  with  moss,  and  thronged  with  herds  of  deer 
and  musk  oxen. 

Divided  from  them  by  a  strait,  was  another  land,  with  ranges  of  volcanic 
hills  and  verdant  valleys  between.  They  named  it  Prince  Albert's  Land,  and 
the  strait  after  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Up  this  strait  they  sailed  till  but  twenty- 
Jive  miles  divided  them  from  Barrow's  Straits — from,  in  fact,  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  All  they  had  toiled  for  seemed  just  accomplished,  when  a  north-west 
wind  set  the  whole  mass  of  ice  drifting  to  the  east,  and  the  entrance  to  Barrow'a 
Straits  was  barred.  A  floe,  six  miles  long,  came  rushing  past  them  and  grazed 
the  ship,  but  left  them  safe.  That  night,  the  17th  of  September,  they  secured 
the  ship,  with  cables  and  hawsers,  to  a  fioe  eight  fathoms  deep,  from  which  they 
never  afterwards  parted  for  ten  months*  Fixed  to  this,  they  were  drifted  down 
the  strait  some  miles,  and  finally  frozen  in  on  the  30th  of  September,  just  two 
months  after  they  had  entered  the  ice,  having  accomplished,  according  to  the 
nobly-given  testimony  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  "  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  na- 
vigation ever  performed  in  a  single  season,  and  which  the  whole  course  of 
Arctic  discovery  can  show  nothing  to  equal. *'t  For  we  must  remember,  this  vast 
space  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Alelville  Island,  between  900  to  1 ,000  miles,  had 
never  yet  been  navigated.  On  the  Pacific  side  men  had  reached  the  Icy  Cape, 
but  no  farther.  On  the  Atlantic  side  Sir  Edward  Parry,  with  wonderful  success, 
reached  Melville  Island  ;  but  thirty  years  passed,  and  no  other  ship  could  reach 
so  far.  Down  the  great  American  rivers,  also,  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Copper- 
mine, men  had  travelled,  and  beheld,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  continent,  the  great 
frozen  ocean  ;  but  none  bad  dared  to  launch  a  ship  there.  East,  west,  and  south, 
centuries  had  come  in  succession,  and  dashed  agamst  the  ice-rocks  of  that  silent 
sea  ;  but  none  ever  trode  a  path  there,  till  M*Clure,  the  great  Polar  Argonaut, 
plunged  boldly  into  the  icy  waste  of  desolation,  and  marked  the  passage  fh>m  one 
ocean  to  another  on  the  map  of  the  world  by  the  wake  of  his  ship. 

Winter  was  now  commencing.  The  vessel,  frozen  immovably  in  the  ice,  was* 
housed  over,  and  all  preparation  made  that,  in  case  the  ice  struck  the  vessel,  they 
should  be  enabled  to  leave  her  instantly  without  peril  of  death  by  famine.  These 
things  being  attended  to,  the  grand  point  remamed  to  be  decided — did  a  com- 
munication exist  between  them  and  Barrow's  Straits  —  between  them  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  ?   This  would  decide  for  ever  the  question  of  a  north-west 


*  *'  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal"  By  Lieutenant  Sherard  Osborne.  A  work  of  great 
interest  and  unrivalled  power  of  descriptbn. 

t  Speech  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  at  the  public  dinner  given  to  Uenteoant  Gomey  CravweU 
at  Kings  L^nn. 
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paseflgc.  M'CInrc  took  six  men  with  him  and  a  sledge ;  they  travelled  fire  days 
over  the  ice.  On  the  bixth  tliey  pitched  their  tent  on  the  shores  of  Barrow's 
Straits.  The  question  was  decided.  Opposite  lay  Melville  Island^  from  which 
Sir  Edward  Parr^',  the  first  man  who  ever  reached  it^  saw  the  loom  of  that  land 
upon  which  M^Ciurc^  thirty  years  after,  was  now  resting — the  first  man  who  had 
ever  rested  there,  gazing  from  its  shores  upon  the  waters  of  the  north-west  passage* 
Hero  they  erected  a  cairn,  fifteen  feet  high,  with  the  date  of  discovcrv — OctODer 
26  thy  1850 — a  day  henceforth  ever  memorable  in  the  records  of  maritime  enter- 
prise. By  the  3 1  st  they  reached  the  ship  again,  havinc  travelled  1 56  miles  in  nine 
days.  But  the  bravo  leader  himself  was  in  danger  of  never  reaching  it^  When 
within  fiflcen  miles  of  the  ship  he  had  quitted  the  sledge,  intending  to  hasten  on 
alone,  and  have  all  comforts  ready  for  the  party  on  amval;  but  fogs  came  on  and 
thick  darkness,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  sec  the  compass;  and  after  much  perilons 
tumbling  and  floundering  in  the  ice,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  legs  and  arms*  he  had  to 
stop,  finding  he  could  proceed  no  farther,  and  bur}'  himself  up  in  the  snow  for  the 
night.  At  midnight  ho  was  aroused  by  a  bright  meteor  flashing  across  the  heavens; 
the  stars  and  a  brilliant  Aurora  lit  the  sky,  and  he  arose  to  recommence  his  jonr- 
ney.  Next  morning  he  found  he  had  passed  the  ship  four  miles ;  the  fresh  tracks 
of  a  bear  were  close  to  him,  and  ho  had  no  fire-arms  either  for  defence  or  signals 
•^nevertheless,  he  reached  the  ship  at  last  in  safety  "none  the  worse,"  at  least  so 
says  his  hardy  spirit,  "  for  a  night  in  the  snow,  at  a  temperature  of  15^  minus* 
the  vicinage  of  a  grisly  bear,  and  being  twent^'-five  hours  without  food." 

Winter  had  now  set  in — the  ten  months'  wmter  of  the  Polar  dime,  when  men 
in  these  regions  descend  into  a  living  tomb  for  half  the  year.  Meanwhile,  M'Clure 
bad  heard  nothing  of  the  Enteri)rise  since  they  parted  company  in  the  Pacific 
Her  story,  as  we  know  it  now,  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  Not  until  fourteen  days 
after  the  Investigator  did  she  pass  Bchring's  Straits ;  then,  obstructed  by  ice  and 
uncertain  of  the  other  vessels,  she  turned  back  to  Grantly  Harbour,  where  she 
grounded.  Again,  on  the  19th  of  September,  she  passed  Behring*s  Straits ;  but 
by  that  time  IVI'Clure  had  advanced  700  miles  to  the  eastward  and  ten  degrees 
north,  and  had  nearly  achieved  the  north-west  passage.  The  Enterprise  subse- 
quently was  forced  back'a  second  time,  and  obliged  to  winter  at  Hone  Kong. 

When  si)ring  came  and  slcdgo-travcUing  was  practicable,  searching  parties 
were  organised.  Lieutenant  Crcsswell,  with  six  men,  went  northward,  and  exa- 
mined all  along  the  high  coast  of  Baring's  Island,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,000  or 
1,400  feet.  In  thirty-two  days  he  traversed  320  miles,  and  walked  twenty-four 
miles  upon  the  Polar  Sea.  Ho  found  rich  alluvial  plains  and  valleys  in  Baring*s 
Island,  stocked  with  herds  of  musk  oxen,  deer,  ptarmigan,  and  hares  in  plenty. 
The  land  seemed  well  fitted  for  life,  but  there  was  no  human  inhabitant  —  yet 
traces  of  ancient  encampments,  proving  that,  in  times  long  anterior,  the  whole 
country  had  once  been  densely  populated.  Some  fragment  of  that  primitive  race 
that  circulates  all  round  the  Polo,  whoso  origin  no  one  knows,  had  once  dwelt 
there.  They  call  themselves  "  Innuit,"  or  men.  The  Indians  name  them  Es- 
quimaux (eaters  of  raw  flesh),  a  people  without  traditions,  religion,  or  laws,  3ret 
not  savage ;  some  tribes  have  no  word  for  war ;  a  childlike  race  —  gay,  loqua- 
cious, cunning,  skilled  in  flattery,  fond  of  music  and  dancing ;  the  children  of 
the  ice,  having  no  allinity  whatever  with  the  Indian  races  that  people  North 
America.  Never  changing  their  modes  of  life,  they  are  the  same  now  as  the 
Scandinavians  found  them  ten  centuries  ago,  when  they  named  them  SkraalhigSp 
or  dwarfs.  In  feature — the  oblique  eyes  and  lateral  expanse  of  head,  as  in  tlwir 
extraordinary  imitative  power8-:.they  resemble  the  Chinese.*    Yet,  ail  evidence 

*  TIic  Esquimaux  are  a  f^ood-looking,  black-cycd  race,  rather  small  in  statar^,  with  tfaw 
gularly  beautiful  feot  and  ban<1iu  Tliey  dross  in  Arctic  funs  f<^  on  Arctic  anlmala,  and  lift 
in  fnow  huts,  whero  a  lamp^  not  a  fire,  eerven  for  li^ht,  warmth,  and  cookery.  It  is  well 
known  that  food  cnaMcs  r>nc  to  rcsbt  cold ;  and  the  Kfqnimaux,  with  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  this  chemical  law,  consumes  141bs.  of  row  calmon  at  a  sitting,  and  201ba.  otjksk  a* 
d;iy.  As  tlie  temperature  creates  this  appetite,  we  may  jud^  of  the  suflTering  endufcd  bj 
Captain  M^Clure  and  his  crew,  when  reduced  to  ho!j' a  pound  of  meat  a-day.  The  Esquimaux 
also  cannot  I'xi^t  without  the  enormous  use  of  oil  —  even  children  are  quieted  by  blubber. 
Chemistry  riiows  the  necessity  for  it  in  such  a  climate  to  prodoce  animal  beat,  and  oar  sailovs 
will  never  be  healthy  in  Arctic  latitudes  till  thcj  overcome  their  ditgust  to  its  on. 
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shows  that  they  Diigratcd  downwards  from  the  extreme,  and  now  inaccessible, 
Pole,  as  if  there  had  been  the  cradle  of  their  race.  All  along  the  northern  line 
of  coast  proceeding  to  Melville  Island,  and  on  Melville  Island  itself,  as  well  aa 
on  Baring's  Island,  traces  are  found  of  this  race — proving  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  the  whole  region  was  densely  populated,  though  not  a  human  being  now 
disturbs  the  solitude.  The  tide  of  population  has  passed  downwards  to  the 
southern  line  of  coast  approximating  to  America.  Perhaps  the  Russian  tradi- 
tion has  some  foundation,  and  that  there  really  does  or  did  exist  some  beautiful 
region  at  the  summit  of  the  Polar  ice,  from  whence  these  early  races  sprang.  At 
all  events,  there  is  evidence  that  a  comparatively  high  temperature  once  existed 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  now  the  summer  is  at  freezing  point  and  the  winter 
fifty  or  sixty  degrees  below  it.  At  Baring's  Island  Captain  M'Clure  found  the 
remains  of  an  immense  forest,  extending  over  an  entire  range  of  hills,  and  all 
the  ravines  filled  with  pieces  washed  down  from  these  ligneous  hills,  though 
now  not  a  tree  is  met  with  in  the  Arctic  regions  beyond  the  sixty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude.*  Dr.  Scoresby  states  that  the  heat  at  the  Pole  during  the  brief  summer 
is  one-fourth  greater  than  at  the  Equator ;  and  in  the  early  years  subsequent 
to  creation,  before  snow  and  ice  had  accumulated,  this  heat  may  have  generated 
a  true  tropical  climate :  but,  as  age  after  age  piled  the  glacier  and  deepened 
the  snow,  the  actual  temperature  gradually  lessened,  till  down  southward,  like 
the  march  of  the  iceberg,  came  the  north  race,  forced  from  the  ice  world  to 
seek  more  habitable  climes. 

In  the  large  country  discovered  southward  by  Captain  M*Clure,  and  named 
Prince  Albert's  Land,  a  gentle,  primitive  tribe  was  found  located,  who  had  never 
seen  Europeans  before.  They  had  no  tradition  as  to  how  they  came  there,  and 
never  quit  this  desolate  land.  They  had  no  weapons  of  war,  had  never  seen 
iron,  but  made  all  their  implements  for  the  chase  of  copper,  there  as  plenty  as 
stone.  Captain  M'Clure,  with  the  interpreter,  visited  them,  to  make  inqmries 
about  Franklin's  expedition.  At  first  they  were  greatly  terrified,  making  si^ns 
to  them  not  to  approach,  and  calling  out,  "  Oh,  we  are  very  much  afraid."  Bemg 
reassured,  however,  by  a  few  presents  and  the  presence  of  the  interpreter,  who 
was  perfectly  able  to  converse  with  them,  their  language  being  identical  with 
that  spoken  at  Labrador,  they  consented  to  a  parley,  but  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  lost  ships.  It  is  singular  that  this  hour's  converse  with  a  few  simple 
savages  was  the  only  human  communication  held  by  Captain  M'Clure  and  bis 
crew  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

For  ten  months  the  Investigator  remained  immovable,  fixed  in  the  fioe.  Then« 
when  July  came  of  the  next  year,  '51,  they  tried  to  free  the  ship  by  blasting  the 
ice.  A  thirty-six  pound  charge  was  let  down  in  a  jar  below  the  water.  The  ice 
was  eleven  feet  thick,  and  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter;  but  the  trial  succeeded 
admirably ;  the  ice  rent  in  every  direction,  and  the  ship  passed  through  easily. 
Still,  the  ice  never  stirred  across  Barrow's  Strait  all  that  sunless  summer,  and 
then  they  turned  to  try  the  passage  by  the  north  side  of  Baring's  Island,  know- 
ing that  a  channel  ran  between  it  and  Melville  Island.  A  second  time  they 
rounded  the  bold  southern  headland  named  after  Nelson,  and  on  the  west  side 
found  the  land  covered  with  verdure ;  large  fiocks  of  geese  were  feeding,  ducks 
flying  in  numbers,  and  herds  of  oxen  and  deer  feeding  on  the  rich  moss  of  the 
valleys ;  but  on  proceeding  northward,  they  met  the  ice  again  —  the  whole  tre- 
mendous mass  of  polar  ice  drifting  east  with  a  strong  west  wind.  At  one  time  a 
floe  was  lifted  thirty  feet  perpendicularly  above  the  ship,  ready  to  fall  and  crush 
them,  when  suddenly  it  rent  and  scattered,  leaving  them  untouched.  Again, 
the  ship  was  forced  in  between  two  masses,  and  obliged  to  drift  along  with 
them  helplessly.  A  charge  of  150lbs.  of  gunpowder  was  tried  to  free  the  ship, 
and  succeeded;  five  minutes  longer  detention,  and  the  vessel  would  have  beea 


•  Captain  M'Clure  calls  these  remains  "a  petrified  forest"  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the 
precise  appearance  of  the  trees  from  this  phrase ;  but,  as  he  has  secured  one  of  the  smallest 
(seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  girth)  to  bring  home  as  a  specimen  to  England,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  our  scientific  bodies  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  most  curious  disco- 
very. Captain  M'Clure  also  found  near  Cape  Bathuist  fifteen  small  volcanic  mounds,  within 
a  space  of  fifty  yards,  from  which  issued  a  dense  white  smoke,  so  that  they  had  ihe  appearance 
of  white  tents,  and  the  ground  all  around  was  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
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crushed  'Mike  a  nut  in  the  nut-crackers.*'  Another  time  a  chai^of  SA5lbi.  of 
powder  cleared  a  harbour  fur  them,  where  they  rested  9onie  time  securely  from 
the  pressui*e  of  the  polar  ice,  the  most  massive  and  terrific  ever  witnosiecL  On 
the  '24th,  they  came  to  a  well  protected  bay  a  little  to  the  southward,  while  the 
great  polar  pressure  passed  on  north-cast.  Here  they  were  frosen  in,  the  24Ui 
of  September,  1851,  and  have  remained  frozen  in  up  to  the  present  time.  Three 
vnnters  tliey  have  passed  in  that  ice  prison ;  "  which,  in  grateful  remembranoe  of 
the  many  perils  we  escaped  during  the  passage  of  that  terrible  polar  8ea»  we  haTe 
named  '  The  Bay  of  MEacT.'  "» 

The  land  around  them  was  sterile  limestone,  without  Tegetable  or  trace  of 
animal  life — all  bleak,  bare,  and  barren  ;  wholly  different  from  the  coast  at  the 
west  side.  From  that  day  the  whole  ship's  company  were  placed  on  two-thirdi 
allowance  of  provision,  as  the  period  of  release  was  indefinite.  The  hunting 
parties,  however,  adde<l,  fortunately,  to  their  stock ;  and  at  one  time  lOOOlbs.  <$ 
venison  hung  at  the  yard-arms.  The  winter  passed  in  hopes  that  when  spring 
came  they  would  find  all  they  nee<led  at  Melville  Island,  either  a  ship,  or,  at  leastt 
a  depot  of  provisions  lefl  by  Captain  Austin — for  they  had  heard  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  of  his  ex{)edition  there.  Accordingly,  early  in  April, Captain  M'Clurepro* 
cecded  thither  with  a  sledge  party;  they  travelled  eighteen  days,  but  on  reaching 
Winter  Harbour,  found  neither  ship  nor  provisions — only  a  notice  of  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock's  visit  the  preceding  year.  No  provUionsl  "  It  was  poor  tidings  to 
carry  back  to  his  ship's  company."    Nothing  can  \ye  more  censurable  than  this 

fross  neglect  on  the  part  of  Captains  Austin  and  Ommany.  They  knew  the 
nvestigator  had  orders  to  make  the  passage  to  Melville  Island,  if  possible;  and 
yet  with  their  enormous  resources,  with  a  whole  s(|uadron  at  comnuind,  they  In^e 
M'Clure  and  his  brave  crew  in  their  one  lone  ves^^el  to  all  the  chances  of  starva- 
tion.  If  other  ex{)editions  are  conducted  with  as  little  exercise  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders,  Sir  John  Franklin  may  have  perished,  helplessly,  of  famine^ 
though  England  sent  fifleen  expeditions  for  his  rescue,  as  M'Clure  might  ha^e 
perished,  though  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the  resources  of  an  entire 
squadron. 

At  Melville  Island,  on  the  same  stone  that  bore  the  name  of  the  braye  and 
gallant  Tarry,  M'Clure  inscribed  his,  and  left  a  notice  of  the  position  of  his 
ship.  To  this  notice  he  owed  the  rescue  of  himself  and  crew  exactly  one  year 
after.  The  summer  of  1 652  passe<l  over,  and  the  sun  never  appeared  through 
the  fog,  the  ice  never  broke  up  ;  all  hope  of  release  seemed  annihilated.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  half  a-jiouHd  of  meat  a-day,  in  a  climate  where  they  could 
easily  have  consumed  four.  "  The  spirits  of  the  men  began  to  flag;  they  felt 
themselves  abandoned,  and  evils  comparatively  light  before  pressed  heavily  upon 
them.  The  long,  unceasing  night,  the  constant  gnawing  of  hunger,  and  the 
dread  that  was  stealin>;  over  them  for  the  future,  conspired  to  make  that  winter 
long  and  dreary. "f  On  the  8th  of  September,  1852,  two  years  afler  their 
imprisonment  in  the  ice.  Captain  M'Clure  summoned  the  crew  together,  and 
announced  to  them,  that  in  conseciuence  of  the  failure  of  provisions,  and  there 
being  no  hope  of  rescue,  he  wotdd  send  half  of  them  home  to  England  the  fbU 
lowing  spring,  April,  1853,  he  himself  remaining  with  the  ship  as  long  as  there 
was  any  chance  of  extricating  her.  If  that  proved  impossible,  he  would  aban« 
don  the  ship,  and  make  his  way  home  in  1854  by  sledges  to  Port  Leopold,  in 
Barrow's  Straits,  where  he  would  fall  in  with  ships  or  supplies.  The  vessel  waa 
quite  sound,  and  he  would  not  desert  her,  when  one  favourable  season  would 
run  her  through  the  straits,  and  so  perfect  the  north-west  passage.  Yet  the 
26th  of  October  that  year,  the  second  anniverstary  of  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage, was  kept  as  a  festival  with  singing  and  dancing  —  the  dark  future  and 
their  own  [Kirsonal  suflerings  forgotten  for  a  moment,  in  the  proud,  unselfish  ex- 
ultation at  what  they  had  achievi'd  for  their  country's  <;lorv. 

Forluiiately  their  hunting  parties  had  brought  them  a  fresh  supply  of  food, 
for  the  <hH.>r  do  not  migrate  in  winter ;  and  with  humble  gratitude  the  brave 
leader  "  thanks  Cod  for  this  uierciful  supply,  which  kept  them  from  starra- 


*  Captain  M'Clurv's  DcsjMitchcs  to  the  Admiralty, 
f  *'  Pcnunal  Narrative  ot*  Lieutenaut  Gumy  CreMwdL* 
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tion."  Christmas,  likewise — the  last  they  were  all  to  be  together — was  kept  with 
due  honour,  and  a  full  allowance  served  out  of  their  scanty  stock  of  provision. 
The  crew  were  resolved  to  make  it  memorable.  Each  mess  was  illuminated, 
and  decorated  by  lower-deck  artists  with  original  paintinp,  representing  the 
ship  in  her  various  perilous  positions  during  the  transit  of  the  Polar  Sea.  And 
yet  this  mirthful,  fine-hearted  set  of  fellows  was  a  crew  that  for  two  years  had 
been  buried  in  ice,  cut  off  from  all  human  help  or  intercourse  as  completely  as 
if  they  were  entombed.  How  nobly  does  this  very  circumstance  testify  to  the 
qualities  of  their  commander,  who  could  sustain  patience,  fortitude,  courage, 
and  even  cheerfulness,  amongst  his  men,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  deso- 
lation that  can  beconceived.  "  As  I  contemplated  the  gay  assemblage,"  M'Clure 
says,  in  his  despatches,  "  I  could  not  but  ieel  deeply  impressed  with  the  many 
and  great  mercies  extended  towards  us  by  a  kind  and  beneficent  Providence, 
to  whom  alone  is  due  the  heartfelt  praises  and  thanksgivings  for  all  the  great 
benefits  we  have  hitherto  experienced."  How  nobl^  uttered  1  and  how  beautiful 
to  contemplate  this  added  strength,  which  trust  m  God  can  give  to  even  the 
greatest  natural  heroism. 

On  the  SOth  of  March,  the  men  were  told  off  who  were  to  proceed  home,  and 
full  allowance  of  provisions  given  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  travelling.  One  party,  under  Lieutenant  Haswell,  was  to  proceed  by 
sledge  to  Melville  Island,  and  from  thence,  if  possible,  to  Beechy  Island,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  ships  and  supplies.  The  second  party,  commanded  by  Lieu, 
tenant  Cresswell,  was  to  proceed  by  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  nearest  trading 
station;  M*Clure  and  the  rest  were  to  stay  by  the  ship.  The  15th  of  April, 
1653,  was  the  day  fixed  for  starting.  '<  By  this  time  there  was  much  sickness 
on  board,  and  a  general  gloom  prevailed." 

'*  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April,  M'Clure  made  up  his  despatches  for 
the  Admiralty ;  also  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Back,  and  one  to  his  only  sister,*  in 
which  he  tells  her  how  they  ''have  added  another  laurel  to  old  England's  name 
and  glory,  and  a  memorable  event  to  our  dear  little  Queen's  reign."  But  there 
is  no  egotism,  no  self-exaltation  ;  only  he  hopes  the  Admiralty  will  not  object 
to  his  remaining,  as  he  wishes,  ''  with  a  little  pardonable  vanity,  to  bring  back 
the  old  ship,  as  a  trophy  to  England,  if  it  were  possible."  And  in  a  letter  to  his 
old  shipmate  and  much  beloved  commander.  Sir  George  Back,  written  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  ])ersonal  favour  he  expresses  a  desire  for  is,  that  in  the 
event  of  promotion,  his  commission  should  be  antedated  to  October  the  26th, 
1850,  the  (lay  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage.  M'Clure  had  thus  uttered  his 
last  words  to  his  fnend,  his  sister,  and  his  country,  and  then  he  calmly  faced  ^ 
the  future.  To  the  Admiralty  he  writes  .-  "  If  no  tidings  of  mo  are  heard  next 
year  at  Port  Leopold,  it  may  be  concluded  that  some  fatal  catastrophe  has  hap- 
pened ;  either  we  have  been  carried  into  the  polar  sea,  or  smashed  in  Barrow's 
Straits.  In  that  case,  let  no  ship  proceed  for  our  relief,  for  we  must  all  hav6 
perished  from  st(zrvation ;  let  no  lives  be  risked  in  quest  of  those  who  will  then  h€ 
no  more"    There  is  courage  to  meet  any  fate,  but  no  word  of  despair. 

Sir  Roderick  Murcheson,  in  his  place  as  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  said,  speaking  of  the  tone  of  these  letters  to  the  Admiralty  —  "  Since 
Captam  Cooke,  no  officer  has  written  despatches  that  will  be  more  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen."  But,  even  then,  while  writing  these 
cahn,  noble  words,  relief  was  approaching  —  relief,  so  unexpected,  that  when  it 
arrived,  the  bewildered  crew  could  hardly  credit  their  senses.  Three  dreary 
winters  of  silent  abandonment— three  years  in  which  they  were  as  much  severed 
from  humanity  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  now  from  their  ice-grave  they  are 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  friendly  human  voices,  and  friendly  hands  are  there  to 
greet  them.     It  was  a  resurrection  from  death  to  life. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Captain  Kellett,  on  parting  from  M*Clure  in 
1850,  returned  to  England.  Shortly  after,  he  was  sent  out  again,  in  command  of 
the  Resolute,  to  proceed  by  the  Atlantic  to  MelviUe  Island.  On  arriving  there, 
he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  the  notice  left  by  M'Clure  in  April,  1851,  with 


*  Mrs.  Thomas  Edmond  Wright,  of  Dublin,  half-sister  to  Captain  M*Clure,  his  mother 
having  been  married  a  second  time  to  the  late  Captain  Morpby. 
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a  despatch  also^  from  which  he  learned  that  the  Folnr  Sea  had  been  travencd^ 
the  Passage  discovered,  and  that  his  friend,  who  had  accomplished  all,  was  now 
within  a  sledge  journey  of  him,  in  danger  of  starvation.  As  soon  as  pracdcabley 
therefore,  a  sledge  party,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Pirn,  of  the  ReBolute«  was 
despatched  to  the  frozen  ship  in  "the  Bay  of  Mercy." 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April,  M'Clure,  as  we  havo  seen,  had  closed  his 
despatches  and  letters,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  travelling  parties,  and  consigned 
himself  to  another  year  of  peril  and  privation  in  the  ice.  I^o  hope  of  relief  from 
anything  human.  The  next  morning  came,  the  Gth  of  April,  and  the  horiion 
seemed  desolate  as  ever ;  but  suddenly  the  crj-  overhead  was  heard,  **  A  traveL 
liug  party  in  sight."  No  one  could  believe  it — "  things  were  too  bad  for  that;*' 
and  yet  that  it  should  be  true  appeared  possible.  The  cry  was  raised  agiun. 
Men  and  ofllcers  rushed  on  deck,  when  they  saw  a  man  running  across  the  snow 
towards  them. 

**  Imafjine,  if  you  can,"  saj's  M'Clure,  in  a  private  letter,"  a  whole  crew  ve- 
getating in  a  hug(;  catacomb,  supposing  themselves  cut  ofi'  from  the  worlds  and 
not  a  civiiisi'd  Ix'ing  within  two  tliuusund  miles ;  when  sikldenly  an  apparition 
is  observed  close  to  the  vessel — one  solitary  stranger  (for  his  compamons  were 
hidden  by  the  icc),  black  as  Erebus,  approaching  rapidly,  occasionally  showing 
gesticulations  of  friendship,  similar  to  the  £s(piimaux.     My  surprise -*  I  may 
add  dismay  —  was  beyond  description;  I  paused  in  my  advance  to  meet  him« 
doubting  if  he  were  not  a  denizen  of  the  other  world."     To  the  (piestion,  **  Who 
are  you,  and  where  are  you  come  from  ?"  uttered  by  M*Clure,  the  new-comer, 
quite  beside  himself,  stammered  out  —  **  Lieutenant  Pim,   Ilerald ;    Captain 
Kcllctt."    This  was  the  more  inexplicable  to  M'Ciure,  as  Captain  Kellett  was 
the  last  person  he  had  sho<.»k  hands  with  at  Behring's  Straits.     **  However^  mr 
surprise  laste<l  but  for  a  moment.     The  apparition  was  really  found  to  be  flesh 
and  blood.     To  rush  at  and  seize  him  by  the  hand  was  but  the  first  gush  of 
feeling  ;  language  was  denied  —  the  heart  was  too  full  for  the  tongue  to  articu* 
late.     As  this  black  stranger  informed  us  that  assistance  was  withm  150  miles^ 
the  crew  Hew  up  the   hatclies  ;  the  sick  forgot  their  maladies,  the  healthy  their 
despondency.     All  was  now  life  and  delight ;  in  a  moment  the  whole  crew  were 
changed.     1  may  go  on  writing,  but  can  never  convey  the  most  faint  idea  of  the 
scene.     I  can  only  say,  fancy  the  dead  raised  to  life;  try  to  impress  your  mind 
with  such  a  picture.     1  need  say  no  more."* 

**  Hours  at\er,  the  men  might  be  scon  talking,  two  or  three  together.  Many 
among  them  seemed  alive  to  the  goodness  of  an  ever-watchful  Providence  ;  but 
still  their  minds  did  not  appear  fully  to  grasp  the  extraordinary,  almost  miracu- 
lous ehanjro  in  their  circumstances.  On  the  morrow,  the  best' the  ship  alTorded 
was  dealt  out  to  the  crew,  to  make  themselves  as  merr}'  as  thev  could.  ITie  day 
following,  Captain  MH'lure  and  Lieutenant  Pim  h?ft  for  Mefville  Island,  after 
arranging  for  Lieutenant  Cresswell  to  follow  with  the  most  sickly  part  of  the 
ship's  company.  In  this  interval  two  deaths  occurred  ;  making  three  within  A 
few  (lays,  Avho  had  sunk  under  their  protracted  privations."! 

Captain  Kellett,  in  a  private  letter,  thus  describes  the  meeting  at  Melville 
Island  :_"  This  is  really  a  rtKl-letter  day  in  our  voyage,  and  should  be  kept  as 
a  holiday  by  our  heirs  and  successors  for  ever.  At  nine  o'clock  of  this  day  our 
look-out  man  announced  a  party  coming.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when 
told  that  Captain  M'Ciure  was  amongst  them.  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  him 
and  giving  him  many  hearty  shakos  ;  no  purer  were  ever  given  by  two  men  in 
this  Avorld.  M'Ciure  looks  well,  but  is  half-starved."  AndM*Clu*rc,  describing 
the  same  meeting  in  a  letter,  says:  — "The  IDth  of  April,  ever  to  be  kept  ai 
memorable,  I  arrived  on  boanl  the  Resolute,  being  met  a  short  distance  from 
the  ship  by  her  most  kind-hearted,  excellent  captain,  whose  cordial  embrace  and 
welc<>nie  assured  me  that  deep  fiHjhng  and  smceritv  were  then*.  Here  I  still 
remain,  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  L-ish  hospitality;  T  need  not  tell  you,  the  re- 
ception given  me  by  our  preserver  has  amply  com^K^nsated  for  our  deprivations 
and  miseries." 


•  Kxtrnct  from  a  private  ktter  of  Cnptain  M'Chire. 
t  "  I'cnional  X^nrrativc*  "  of  Lieutenant  Cn«8WvlL 
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It  is  singular  that  these  two  gallant  officers^  who  thus  met,  one  from  the  east, 
the  other  from  the  west,  upon  Melville  Island  (henceforth  immortalised  by  the 
meeting),  are  not  only  Irishmen,  but  from  the  same  town.  Wexford  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace^  both  of  Captain  Kellett  and  Captain  M'Clure. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Lieutenant  Cresswell  reached  Melville  Island,  with  his  inva- 
lided party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Wynniett,  the  mate,  Surgeon  Piers,  the  interpreter, 
and  twenty-four  seamen.  Of  these  all  werein  bad  health  except  the  interpreter.  Mr. 
Wynniett  had  sufiered  severely  from  the  protracted  hardships ;  and  one  of  the  men 
had  become  entirely  imbecile,  though  otherwise  in  good  health.  It  was  a  painful 
and  difficult  task  for  Lieut.  Cresswell  to  convey  such  a  party  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  over  the  ice,  the  weather  gloomy,  the  men  so  enfeebled  that  two  were 
required  to  do  the  work  of  one;  and  the  difficulty  of  dragging  the  sledges  over  high 
masses  of  ice  so  great,  that  the  men  sometimes  fell  down  from  weariness  ;  but  no 
death,  no  accident  even,  happened.  In  sixteen  days  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion safely.  All  honour  be  to  the  brave  young  officer.  Lieutenant  Cresswell, 
who  had  the  guidance  of  this  arduous  enterprise,  and  accomplished  it  so  admi- 
rably. "^ 

The  next  day  Captain  M'Clure  returned  to  the  Investigator,  Captain  Kellett, 
as  senior  officer,  having  determined  that  if  twenty  ablcbodicd  men  volunteered  to 
remain  with  Captain  M'Clure,  that  dauntless  officer  should  be  at  liberty  to  stay 
by  his  ship,  and  attempt  to  bring  her  through,  should  the  season  render  it  pos- 
sible.* The  twenty  brave-hearted  men  were  found,  and  from  that  period  up  to 
the  present  time  they  and  Captain  M'Clure  have  remained  in  their  frozen  pri- 
son in  the  Bay  of  Mercy. 

Lieutenant  Cresswell  travelled  on  to  Beechy  Island,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
entrusted  with  Captain  M'Clure's  despatches.  Captain  Pullen,  with  the  North 
Star,  was  there.  Great  was  the  excitement  at  the  marvellous  tidings.  Lieute- 
nant Bellot,  amongst  others,  the  gallant,  but  ill-fated  French  officer,  had  such 
an  intense  enthusiasm  about  the  north-west  passage,  that  he  was  heard  to  declare, 
that  to  have  been  a  partaker  in  that  glorious  success,  he  would  willingly  have 
laid  down  his  life.f  At  his  own  rec^uest,  Captain  Pullen  entrusted  him  with  the 
original  despatches  to  convey  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  up  in  Wellington  Chan- 
nel. The  ice  being  heavy,  of  course  it  was  a  sledge  expedition.  Five  days 
after  the  part^  set  out.  Lieutenant  Bellot  was  standing  with  two  men  on  a  mass 
of  ice,  when  it  suddenly  broke  off  from  the  main  pack,  and  drifted  away  with 
them  out  of  sight.  Six  hours  after  the  two  men  returned.  They  had  saved 
themselves  and  also  the  despatches,  but  the  unfortunate  jroung  officer  was  seen 
no  more.  On  the  8th  of  August,  Captain  Inglefield,  in  the  Phoenix,  arrived 
at  Beechy  Island,  and  the  despatches  being  of  such  vast  importance,  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  Captain  Inglefield  snould  immediately  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  convey  Lieutenant  Gumey  Cresswell,  the  bearer  of  them.  The  night 
bcfbre  they  sailed,  the  Bredalbane  transport,  under  command  of  Captain  In- 
glefield,  was  struck  by  the  ice,  and  in  fifleen  minutes  went  down,  and  was 
totally  lost,  the  crew  having  just  time  to  save  themselves. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1853,  Lieutenant  Cresswell  sailed  in  the  Phoenix  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  less  than  six  weeks.  *'  At  five  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  the  7th  of  October,  Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty,  was  awakened  from 
his  sleep  to  hear  the  startling  intelligence,  that  the  life-Ions  object  of  his  father^ 
the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  was  accomplished,  and  the  North- West  Passage 
made.     Lieutenant  Gumey  Cresswell,]:  the  grandson  of  the  good  and  gifled 


*  Lieutenant  Cresswell's  "Narrative.**  t  ^id. 

X  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Commander  Inglefield  was  immediately  promoted  to  post 
rank  —  we  suppose  for  having  had  the  honour  of  bringing  home  Lieutenant  Cresswell  and 
the  despatches,  for  he  effected  nothing  else  that  we  know  of;  but  up  to  the  present  date 
Lieutenant  Cresswell  has  received  no  promotion.  And  as  Commander  Inglefield  was 
gazetted  as  post  captain  on  the  same  day  with  Commander  M'Clure,  no  one  can  imagine 
that  the  discoverer  of  the  North-West  Passage  has  yet  received  any  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  from  the  Admiralty ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  on  his  return.  Parliament 
will  decree  Captain  M'Clure  the  £80,000  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  awarded  by  the 
country  to  the  successful  discoverer,  with  proportionate  rewards,  as  then  fixed,  to  each  of 
the  subordinate  officers. 
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Elizabeth  Fry,  having  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  the  fint  who  entered 
the  Polar  Sea  by  Behring's  Straits  and  returned  to  England  by  Baffin's  Bay. 

I^t  us  now  cast  back  one  glance  from  the  triumphs  of  M'Clure  to  his  present 
position.  Four  years  of  bis  life  past,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  the  horrible 
monotony  of  that  frozen  region,  and  a  fifUi  year  commencing — God  only  knows 
whether  it  will  send  him  release.  People  talk  lightly  of  three  or  four  years  in 
the  ice.  Have  they  ever  thought  what  it  means?  —  The  destitution  of  all 
that  can  interest  man.  Oflicers  do  not  talk  of  these  things  in  their 
despatches;  but  let  us  hear  Sir  John  Ross  —  let  us  hear  the  cry  of  at 
least  one  human  heart  coming  up  from  the  icc.gravc  of  all  life :  —  **  Let  no 
one  suppose/'  he  says,  *<that  we  had  not  felt  all  this -^  the  eternal  wearisome 
iteration  of  registers,  and  winds,  and  tides,  and  ice,  during  months  and 
years,  though  1  have  passed  it  by  as  if  wo  never  felt  it.  There  were  erils  of 
cold,  evils  of  hunger,  evils  of  toil;  and  though  we  did  not  die,  or  lose  onr  limbs 
as  men  have  done  in  those  lands,  had  we  not  undergone  anxiety  and  care*  the 
sufierings  of  disappointed  ho])e,  and,  more  than  all,  those  longings  after  our  far 
distant  friends  and  native  land,  whom  we  might  never  again  seo?  Yet  there  waa 
a  pain  beyond  all  this — we  were  weary  for  want  of  occupation,  for  want  of  Tsrietv, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  mental  exertion,  for  want  of  thought,  and^-why  should 
I  not  say  it  ?  —  for  want  of  society.  To-day  was  as  yestenlay,  and  as  to-day  io 
would  be  to-morrow.  With  a  sea  around  us  impracticably  frozen,  one  would 
wish  to  sleep  the  winter  through  like  the  dormouse ;  but  to  be  ever  awake, 
wanting  to  rise  and  become  active,  yet  ever  to  find  that  all  nature  was  still 
asleep,  and  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  wish,  and  groan,  and  hope  aa 
best  we  might.  .  .  .  Who  more  than  I,"  he  continues,  "has  admired  the 
glaciers  of  the  north,  sailing  from  the  pole  before  the  wind  and  the  gale,  floating 
along  the  ocean  like  castles,  and  towers,  and  mountains,  gorgeous  in  louring  and 
magnificent  in  form  ?  —  and  have  not  I,  too,  sought  amid  the  crashing  and  thun- 
dering roar  of  a  sea  of  moving  mountains  for  the  sublime,  and  felt  that  nature 
could  do  no  more  ?  In  all  this  there],has  been  l)eauty,  horror,  danger.  Every- 
thing that  could  excite,  that  would  have  excited  a  poet  to  the  verge  of  madness  i 
but  to  see,  to  have  seen  ice  and  snow  during  all  the  months  of  a  year-^uninter- 
rupted  and  unceasing  ice  and  snow  during  all  the  months  of  four  year^— this  it 
is  that  lias  made  the  sight  of  those  most  chilling  and  wearitfOme  objects  an  evil 
which  is  still  one  in  imagination  as  if  the  remembrance  would  never  cease.  To 
us  the  sight  of  ice  was  a  ]>lflgue,  a  vexation,  a  torment,  an  evil,  n  matter  of  de- 
spair. We  hated  its  sight,  because  we  hated  its  effects  and  every  idea  associated 
with  it.  For  ten  months  the  air  is  snow,  the  gale  is  snow,  the  fog  snow,  the 
breath  of  the  mouth  is  snow.  Snow  is  on  our  hair,  our  drcsa,  our  eyelashes^ 
around  us  and  over  us,  on  our  beds,  our  dishes ;  when  our  huts  are  snow^  onr 
drink  snow,  our  larders  snow,  our  salt  snow — the  cold,  tbeicv,  the  monotonous; 
and  when  we  died,  our  shrouds,  and  coffins,  and  graves  would  be  of  snow  like- 


wis«\" 


Yet  there  is  an  awful  l)eauty  in  these  regions  even  though  associated  with 
terror.  Hie  icebergs,  the  frost  giants  of  the  old  sagas,  glittering  in  the  sunlight 
as  if  thuy  were  crowned  with  gems ;  ghiciers  a  thousand  feet  high,  green  as 
emerald,  or  violet  with  the  sun's  last  rays ;  dills  of  crimson  snow,  and  an  aiure 
sky  above  so  clear  that  objects  are  visible  a  hundred  miles  off;  and  round  the 
horizon  swee)>s  the  red  sun  in  an  endless  summer  evening  of  throe  months  long. 
Then  conies  the  thi'ee  months*  polar  night  with  its  stupendous  stillness,  when  SX 
nature  sinks  in  torpor,  and  men's  faces  grow  ghastly  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
hiilence  is  only  broken  by  the  crash  of  an  iceln-rji,  and  the  stars  burn  fier}'  red 
in  tlu;  black  Leaven,  and  on  every  side  is  an  infinite  mer-de'^lace,  through  which 
rix.^  masses  of  basalt,  'Mike  the  uplifte<l  hands  of  drowning  men  ;"  whib  above 
circles  the  magnilicent  ])olar  moon,  for  days  and  weeks  without  setting,  and  over 
all  shines  the  cold  beautiful  li^ht  of  the  aurora,  which  vivifies  nothing,  animate! 
nothing,  and  leaves  nature  >till  and  icy  as  before.  Ten  months  the  waters  are 
ici>.  thi;  land  snow,  and  the  stillness  of  death  reigns  everywhere. 

Humboldt  siiys,  that  *<  dangers  exalt  the  |K>etry  of  life,"  but  not  dangers  that 
must  l>e  met  only  with  passive,  helpless  endurance.  A  commander  in  the 
Arctic  H'gions  must  not  only  be  a  hero  himself,  but  able  to  make  all  around 
him  heroes;  and  in  this  froten  torpor  of  existence,  how  difficult  to  preserve  hit 
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own  energy,  enthnsiasm,  heroic  purpose,  and  sanguine  hopes,  all  unchilled.  Yet 
this  M'Clure  has  accomplished  both  for  himself  and  the  courageous  men  with  him. 
We  have,  indeed,  but  to  look  at  his  portrait  to  see  how  a  brave  and  beautiful 
human  nature  is  expressed  in  the  noble  brow,  fine  cut  lip,  and  clear  deep  eye. 
In  the  very  carriage  of  the  head  one  can  trace  the  frank,  bold  spirit  of  the  man. 
His  success  was  not  the  result  of  chance ;  the  heroism  was  in  the  purpose.  He 
would  listen  to  no  recall,  flung  himself  upon  fate  with  the  audacity  of  genius, 
and  even  if  death  is  to  come,  he  says,  calmly,  '<  Let  no  life  be  risked  to  rescue 
mine."  Thank  God  he  is  Irish.  His  heroism  is  his  country's  glory.  In  esti- 
mating what  he  has  accomplished,  let  us  remember  that  he  alone  has  filled  up 
the  blank  between  Behring's  Straits  and  Melville  Island  —  he  was  the  first  that 
ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea ;  and  that  now,  with  a  chart  to  guide  them,  the 
hazard  to  human  life  in  this  dangoTous  ocean  is  infinitely  lessened.  The  disco- 
very has  also  aided  the  solution  of  many  scientific  and  geographical  problems. 
He  has  ended  for  ever  the  romantic  theory  of  an  open  polar  sea  by  showing 
that  the  Polar  Sea  never  clears ;  and  while  he  has  set  at  rest  the  question  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  proved  the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage,  he  has  also 
demonstrated,  that  if  a  communication  between  India  and  England  by  the 
Polar  Ocean  be  tried  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  north-east,  as  he  himself  ef- 
fected it,  as  the  winds  and  tides  set  in  from  the  west  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  driving  the  whole  polar  ice  in  the  face  of  any  ship  advancing  from  the 
Atlantic. 

If,  however,  modern  science,  with  all  its  new  appliances  of  steam,  screw- 
propellers,  gutta  percha  boats,  provisions  that  keep  ad  infinitum,  and  even  gly- 
cerine  for  a  preventative  against  frost- wounds,  should  make  men  content  to 
dare  the  northern  passage,  the  chart  is  now  clear  —  all  that  can  be  known  of 
the  route  to  Asia  is  laid  down.  Depots  might  be  formed  at  Baring's  and  Mel- 
ville Islands ;  and  while  one  caravan  traversed  the  burning  desert  eastward  to 
India,  another  through  the  ice  of  the  polar  steppes  might  proceed  westward  to 
the  same  destination.  All  along  the  route  tribes  of  human  creatures  exist,  in- 
telligent and  teachable  ;  and  wherever  man  is,  his  brother  man.  should  deem  it  no 
unworthy  task  to  bring  him  within  the  privileges  of  a  Christianised  humanity. 
All  progress  is  a  divine  thing,  inspired,  guided,  directed  by  a  wise  Provi- 
dence ;  and  the  lone  ship  of  the  Bay  of  Mercy  has  not  been  led  through  the 
frozen  sea  without  some  purpose  by  which  humanity  may  be  bettered. 

With  regard  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  all  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  he  must 
have  passed  up  Wellington  Channel  with  his  ships,  out  into  the  open  sea  beyond, 
where  none  as  yet  have  been  able  to  follow  him.  Mournful,  most  mournful,  the 
desolate  fate,  the  desolate  death  of  that  brave  old  man  —  out  in  the  desert  icy 
plain,  far  away  from  all  human  aid  ;  for  though .  death  stands  face  to  face  with 
every  Arctic.navigator  each  moment  of  his  perilous  progress,  and  many  men  have 
been  laid  there  in  their  snowy  graves,  yet  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  death 
of  these  men  is  what  makes  the  thought  of  it  so  darkly  terrible.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  human  beings  disappear,  and  make  no  sign — not  a  line  of  writing, 
not  a  fragment  of  the  stores,  not  a  spar  of  the  ships  ever  found.  The  whole 
history  of  Arctic  navigation  presents  no  parallel  to  such  a  catastrophe. 

Thank  God  our  brave  countryman  has  been  preserved  from  so  awful  a  fate. 
H  is  dangers  are  now  comparatively  over.  Should  he  not  be  able  to  bring  his 
ship  home  through  Barrow's  Straits,  she  is  to  be  converted  into  a  store-ship,  and 
Captain  M'Clure  will  return  to  England  in  the  Resolute ;  but  we  trust  the 
guiding  Providence  which  has  favoured  him  so  far,  will  yet  permit  the  crownins 
achievement.  Since  Drake  brought  the  Golden  Hind  to  England,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  dined  on  board  with  the  gallant  admiral,  no  ship  with  such  a 
hi:itory  as  the  Investigator  ever  anchored  in  the  Thames.* 


*  Since  going  to  press  we  have  learned  that  the  present  position  of  Captain  M'Clure's  ship 
leaves  little  hope  of  its  ultimate  preservation.  By  the  pressure  of  two  icebergs  it  has  been 
lifted  up,  and  now  remains  suspended  thirty  feet  above  sea  level,  fixed  as  if  in  a  vice,  be- 
tween these  stupendous  ice  mas^ies.  Lieuteiiiant  Cresswell,  with  generous  devotion,  has,  we 
understand,  solicited  leave  from  the  Admiralty  to  go  out  again  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  with  a 
relief  ship,  for  the  service  of  his  heroic  commaiider. 
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We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing,  as  a  most  strange  and  singular  coind- 
deuce  that  there  exists  a  legend  in  ancient  Irish  history  which  seems  to  refer  to 
our  illustrious  countryman  with  all  the  distinctness  of  prophecy.  His  name  if 
identical  with  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  the  sea-god  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
and  this  god  is  now  usually  called  Macnanan  MacCluke,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  where  they  tell  many  stories  of  him,  and  assert  that  he  will  om 
day  achieve  a  great  feai^  which  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  LreUmd^  The 
most  probable  account  of  this  sea-god  which  has  descend^  to  U8»  is  contained 
in  King  Cormac's  "Glossary"  as  follows: — *' Manannan  MacLir  (now  Mac 
Lur)  was  a  famous  merchant,  who  dwelt  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was  tiie 
greatest  navigator  of  the  western  part  of  the  world,  and  used  to  presage  good  or 
bad  weather,  from  his  observations  of  the  heavens,  and  from  the  chanses  of  the 
moon.  Wherefore  the  Irish  and  Britons  gave  him  the  title  of  Grod  of  the  Sea; 
they  also  called  him  Mac  Lir  (^Son  of  the  Sea)  ;  and  from  him  the  Isle  of  Man 
had  its  name." 

In  the  "  Ogygia,*'  the  merchant's  name  is  stated  to  have  been  Orbseni  snr* 
named  Mac  Lir,  and  from  him  Lough  Orbscn,  now  corruptly  called  Lough  Conib, 
derives  its  name.  This  Manannan  Mac  Lir  was  one  of  those  Carthagenian 
merchants  who  arc  said  to  have  visited  this  part  of  the  world  at  an  early  period^ 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  made  the  Isle  of  Alan  his  principal  residence  and  de- 
posit, f  The  very  locality  where  the  tradition  is  still  current,  ia  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  marvels.  The  father  of  Captain  M'Clurc  was  a  native  of  London* 
derry ;  and  he  himself,  when  returning  from  his  first  polar  voyage  with  Sir 
Georfie  Back,  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  very  coast  whichr  his  ancestor, 
the  Mac  Lir  of  ancient  Pa^an  Ireland,  had  rendered  celebrated  by  his  commer- 
cial expeditions.  When  Ireland,  therefore,  welcomes  Captain  M'CIorOy  ^ 
welcomes  back  her  long-expected  hero  and  achiever  of  great  deeds    ■ 

The  Son  of  the  Sea.  s 
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If 


If  the  triumphs  of  genius  be  amongst 
the  most  exalted  pleasures  of  our  na- 
ture, its  defeats  and  reverses  arc  also 
the  very  saddest  of  all  afllictions.  He  who 
has  learned  to  live,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sympathies  of  his  fellows — to  be  inspired 
by  them  at  times,  and  inspire  them  at 
others  —  to  feel  his  existence  like  a 
compact  with  the  world,  wherein  he 
alternately  gives  and  receive?,  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  being  passed 
over  and  forgotten.  The  loss  of  that 
favour  in  which,  as  in  a  sunshine,  he 
baske<l,  is  a  bereavement  too  great  to 
be  borne.  Ho  may  struggle  for  a  while 
against  this  depression  —  he  may  arm 


himself  with  pride  against  what  his 
heart  denounces  as  injustice— he  mar 
even  deceive  himself  into  a  mock  indil- 
fercnce  of  such  judgments ;  but,  do  all 
he  will,  he  comes  at  the  last  to  see  that 
hb  greatest  efforts  were  prompted  hj 
the  very  enthusiasm  they  evoked  that 
the  impression  he  produced  upon  others 
was  like  an  image  in  a  mirror,  by  which 
he  could  view  the  proportions  of  his 
mind,  and  that  the  flame  of  his  intel- 
lect burned  purest  and  brightest  when 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  praise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  umit  these  ob- 
servations to  dramatic  success  that  I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  stage  and  the 


*  Tlie  leanicd  and  distin^uLilicd  Dr.  John  O'DoDovan  stated  this  tradition  in  1834,  when 
treating  uf  the  waves  fif  ]x>iigh  Fuvle,  on  the  Derr}'  nde. 

t  Sec  '*  DcbcripUon  of  West  Connaaght,**  pp.  20, 21,  published  for  the  Irish  Ardiadlogical 
Society. 
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actor.  For  him  there  is  no  refuge  in 
the  calmer  judgment  of  posterity; 
there  is  no  appeal  to  a  dispassionate 
future.  The  value  stamped  upon  him 
DOW  is  to  be  his  fame  tor  ever.  No 
other  measure  of  his  powers  can  be 
taken  than  the  effect  he  produced  upon 
his  contemporaries;  and  hence  the 
great  precariousness  of  a  career  where- 
in each  passing  mood  of  illness,  sorrow, 
anxiety,  or  exhaustion  may  influence 
the  character  of  a  reputation  that  might 
seem  established  beyond  reversal. 

How  leniently,  then,  should  we  deal 
with  those  who  labour  for  our  pleasure 
in  these  capacities  1  How  indulgent 
should  we  snow  ourselves  even  to  their 
caprices — justly  remembering  the  ar- 
duous nature  of  a  struggle  in  which  so 
many  requirements  are  summoned  ; 
and  that  genius  itself  is  insufficient,  if 
there  be  not  the  vigour  of  health,  the 
high  promptings  of  ambition,  and  the 
consciousness  of  power  that  springs 
from  unimpaired  faculties. 

I  have  come  to  think  over  these  things 
with  a  sad  heart.  Within  the  circle  of 
such  memories  lies  enshrined  the  great* 
est  sorrow  of  a  life  that  has  not  been 
withoutits  share  of  trials.  I  had  intend- 
ed to  have  revealed  to  my  reader  a  pain- 
ful incident,  but  I  find  that  age  has  not 
yet  blunted  the  acute  misery  of  my 
feelings ;  nor  can  I,  with  all  the  weight 
of  long  years  upon  me,  endure  to  open 
up  again  a  gnef  whose  impress  has 
stamped  every  hour  of  existence.  Let 
me  not  be  supposed  as  uttering  these 
words  in  any  spirit  of  querulousnoss 
with  fortune ;  I  have  had  itiuch,  far 
more  than  most  men,  to  feel  grateful 
for.  Well  do  I  know,  besides,  that  to 
my  successes  in  life  I  can  lay  no  claim 
in  any  merits  or  deservings  of  my  own 
_that  my  short-comings  have  been  nu- 
merous, and  leniently  dealt  with.  I 
speak,  therefore,  not  complainingly.  I 
would  not,  moreover,  like  to  spend  in 
repinings  the  last  hours  of  a  long  life— 
the  goal  cannot  well  be  distant  now ; 
and  as,  footsore  and  weary,  I  tread  the 
few  remaining  miles  of  my  earthly  pil- 
grimage, I  would  rather  cheer  my 
heart  with  the  prospect  of  rest  before 
me  than  darken  the  future  with  one 
shadow  of  the  past. 

Margot  had  insisted  on  remaining. 
She  felt  as  though  a  challenge  had  been 
offered  to  her,  and  it  would  be  cowar- 
dice to  decline  it.  Over  and  over  again 
was  she  wont  to  repeat  to  herself  the 
contempt  she  felt  for  that  applause  in 


which  it  was  believed  she  exulted.  She 
burned,  therefore,  for  a  moment 
wherein  she  could  display  this  haughty 
contempt,  and  throw  back  with  proud 
disdain  their  homage,  by  showing  her- 
self  as  indifferent  to  rebuke  as  she  had 
ever  been  to  adulation.  The  day  was 
passed  in  moods  of  silence,  or  parox- 
ysms of  the  wildest  excitement.  After 
an  hour  or  more,  perhaps,  of  unbroken 
calm,  she  would  burst  forth  into  a  pas- 
sionate denunciation  of  the  world's  in- 
justice, with  bitter  and  poignant  regrets 
for  the  hour  when  she  became  a  sup- 
pliant for  its  favours.  The  proudest 
efforts  she  would  make  to  rise  above 
this  were  sure  to  be  defeated  by  some 
sudden  sense  of  defeat  -^  an  agonising 
conviction,  that  threw  her  into  violent 
weeping ;  a  state  of  suffering  that  even 
now  I  dread  to  think  of. 

She  grew  calmer  towards  evening, 
but  it  was  a  calm  that  terrified  me-— 
there  was  a  slow  and  careful  precision 
in  every  word  she  spoke  that  denoted 
effort ;  her  smile,  too,  had  a  fixity  in 
it  that  remained  for  seeonds  af\«r  the 
emotion  which  occasioned  it ;  and  while 
a  stem  and  impassive  quietude  charao. 
terised  her  expression  generally,  her 
eyes  at  times  flashed  and  sparkled  like 
the  glaring  orbs  of  a  lioness.  She 
decended  to  the  drawing-room  most 
magnificently  attired — a  splendid  dia- 
mond tiara  on  her  head,  and  a  gorgeous 
bouquet  of  rubies  and  brilliants  on  the 
corsage  of  her  dress.  Although  pale 
as  death — for  she  wore  no  rouge — ^I  nad 
never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful.  There 
is  a  Titian  picture  of  Fompey's  dau^h« 
ter  receiving  the  tidings  of  rharsaha ; 
and,  while  too  proud  to  show  her  ago- 
ny, is  yet  in  the  very  struggle  of  a 
breaking  heart — ^the  face  is  like  enough 
to  have  been  her  portrait,  and  even  to 
the  colour  of  the  massive,  waving  hair, 
is  wonderfully  identical. 

The  play  had  already  begun  when 
we  arrived  at  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
little  bustle  caused  by  our  entry  into 
the  box  a  half  impatient  expression  ran 
through  the  audience ;  but  as  suddenly 
suppressed,  it  became  a  murmur  of 
wondering  admiration .  The  stage  was' 
forgotten,  and  every  eye  turned  at  once 
towards  her  who  so  often  had  moved 
their  hearts  by  every  emotion,  and  who 
now  seemed  even  more  triumphant  in 
the  calm  self-possession  of  her  beauty. 
Kank  over  rank  leaned  forward  in  the 
boxes  to  gaze  at  her,  and  the  entire 
pit  tumsd  and  stood,  as  it  were,  spell* 
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bound  at  her  feet.  Had  she  wished  for 
a  triumph  over  her  rival,  she  could  not 
have  imagined  a  more  signal  one  ;  for 
none  now  directed  their  attention  to 
the  l)u.<iness  of  the  play,  but  all  seemed 
forgetful  of  everything  save  her  pre- 
Bonco.    Margot  appeared  to  accept  this 
homage  with  the  haughty  consciousness 
of  its  being  her  due  ;  her  eyes  range<l 
I)roudly  over    the  dense  crowd,    and 
slowly  turned  away,  as  though  she  had 
seen  nothing  there  to  awaken  one  sen- 
timent of  emotion.     'J'here  was  less  an 
expression  of  disdain  than  of  utter  in- 
ditlenmce  in  her  look  —  it  was  almost 
like  the  cold  impassiveness  of  a  statue. 
For  myself  I  am  unable  to  speak. 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  piny  or  the  ac- 
tors.   M argot,  and  Margot  alone,  fille<i 
my  eyes ;  and  I  sat  far  back  in  the  box. 
j\ly   glances  revelled  on  her,   watch- 
ing with  unceasing  anxiety  that  pale 
and  passiouk'Ms   face.     In   tho  fourth 
act  comes  the   s«Mme  where   lloxane, 
aware  of  her  lover's  falsehood,  hears 
him  profess  the  vows  that  he  but  feigns 
to  feel.     It  was  the  great  triumph  of 
iMarjrot's  jienius — the  passage  of  power 
in  whirh  she  rose  unapproacliably above 
all  others  ;  and  now,  m  the  stilli'il  and 
sil(!nt  asseml)lv    mijjht   be  notinl   the 
anxiety  with  which  thev  await4.'d  her 
rival's  delineation.     Unlike  the  cold, 
unmoved,  and  almost  patient  l>earing 
which   ISIarnot  displaye<i   at   first,    as 
though,  having  schooled  her  mind  to  a 
lesson,  she  would  practis<>.  it,  had  not 
aver>ion  or  contempt  overmastered  her, 
ami  in  the  verv  sickness  of  her  soul 
revealed  her  sorrow,  the  other  burst 
forth  into  a  wihl  and  passionate  decla- 
mation— an  outburst  of  vulgar  rage. 
A    h»w    murnnir    of   discontent    ran 
through    the    house,     and,     swelling 
louder  and  louder,  drowned  the  wor<ls 
of  the  piece.     The  actress  faltered  and 
Rtop]K'd  :  and,  as  if  by  some  resistless 
impulse,  ttirneil  towanls  the  box  where 
Alargot  sat,  still  and  motionless.     The 
entire  audience   turned  likewise,   and 
everv  eve  was  now  bent  on  her  whose 
genius  ha<l  become  so  interwoven  with 
the  S(*ene,  that  it  wn^  as  though  asso- 
ciated  with  her  ver)'  identity.     Slowly 
rising  from  her   s<*at,    Margot    stood 
en»et,  gsizing  on  that  dense  mass  with 
the  prouil  look  of  one  who  defied  them. 
The  same  stern,  cold  stare  of  insult  she 
liad  once  lK>stow(Ml  on  the  stage,  she 
now  din'cted  on  the  spectators.     It  was 
a  moment  of  terrible  interest,  as  thus 
she  stood  confronting,  almost  daring, 


those  who  had  presumed  to  condemn 
her ;  and  thcn^  in  the  mrae  words 
Roxane  uses,  she  addressed  them^ 
ever}'  accent  tremulous  with  passion, 
and  every  syllable  vibrating  with  the 
indignant  hate  that  worked  within 
her.  The  measured  distinctness  of 
every  word  sung  out  clear  and  full. 
It  was  less  invective  than  scornful^ 
and  scorn  that  seemed  to  sicken  her 
as  she  spoke  it. 

The  effect  upon  the  andience  will 
best  evidence  the  power  of  the  moment. 
On  all  sides  were  seen  groups  gathered 
around  one  who  had  swooned  away. 
Many  were  carried  out  insensible,  and 
fearful  cries  of  hysteric  passion  be- 
trayed the  secret  sympathies  her  words 
had  smitten.  She  paused,  and  with 
that  haughty  gesture  with  which  she 
takes  eternal  farewell  of  her  lover,  she 
seemed  to  say,  *•  Adieu  for  everl"  and 
then  pushing  back  her  dark  ringlets, 
and  tearing  away  the  diamond  coronet 
from  her  brows,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  Oh  I  how  terribly  its  very 
cadence  sounded — sharp,  ringing,  and 
wild  !  the  cry  of  an  escaped  intellect— 
the  shriek  of  an  intelligence  that  had 
fled  for  ever ! 

Margot  was  mad.  The  violent  con* 
flict  of  |>assion  to  which  her  mind  was 
exposed  had  made  shipwreck  of  a  glo- 
rious intellect,  and  the  verv  exercise  of 
emotion  had  exhausted  the  wells  of 
feeling.  I  cannot  go  on.  Already  have 
these  memories  sapped  the  last  foun« 
dations  of  my  broken  strength,  and  my 
ol  1  eyes  arc  dimme<l  with  tears. 

The  remainder  of  her  lite  was  passed 
in  a  little  chateau  near  Sevres,  where 
Madlle.  Mars  had  made  arrangements 
fi)r  her  reception.  She  lingered  for 
three  years,  and  died  out,  like  one  ex- 
hausted. As  for  me,  1  worked  as  a. 
Libourcr  in  the  garden  of  the  chateau 
to  th(>  day  of  her  death  ;  and  althoagh 
I  never  saw  her,  the  one  thought  that  I 
was  still  near  her  sustaine<l  and  sup- 
ivirted  me — not,  indeed,  with  hope,  for 
I  had  long  i^ascMl  to  hope. 

I  knew  the  window  of  the  room  she 
sat  in ;  and  when,  at  c^'ening,  I  left  the 
garden,  I  knew  it  was  the  time  she 
walked  there.  These  were  the  two 
thoughts  that  fdled  up  all  my  mind; 
and  out  of  those  grew  the  day-dreams 
in  which  my  hours  were  passed.  Still 
fresh  as  yestcnlay  within  my  heart  aro 
the  sensations  with  which  I  marked  » 
slight  change  in  the  curtain  of  her 
window,  or  bent  over  the  impreii  of 
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her  foot  upon  the  gravel.  How  pas- 
sionately have  I  kissed  the  flowers  that 
I  hoped  she  might  have  plucked  1  how 
devotedly  knelt  beside  the  stalks  from 
which  she  had  broken  off  a  blossom  1 


These  memories  live  still,  nor  would 
I  wish  it  otherwise.  In  the  tender 
melancholy,  I  can  sit  and  ponder  over 
the  past,  more  tranquilly,  maybe,  than 
if  they  spoke  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


DARK  PASSAOEt  OF   LIFB. 


For  some  years  after  the  death  of  Mar- 
got  my  life  was  h'ke  a  restless  dream — 
a  struggle,  as  it  were,  between  reality 
and  a  strange  scepticism  with  every- 
thinoj  and  every  one.  At  moments  a 
wish  would  seize  me  to  push  my  for- 
tune in  the  world — to  become  rich  and 
rwerful ;  and  then  as  suddenly  would 
fall  back  upon  my  poverty,  as  the 
condition  least  open  to  great  reverses, 
and  hug  myself  in  the  thought  that  ray 
obscurity  was  a  shield  against  adverse 
fortune.  I  tried  to  school  my  mind  to 
a  misanthropy  that  might  throw  me 
still  more  upon  myself,  but  I  could 
not.  Even  in  my  isolated,  friendless 
condition,  I  loved  to  contemplate  the 
happiness  of  others.  I  could  watch 
chddren  for  hours  long  at  their  play ; 
and  if  the  sounds  of  laughter  or  plea- 
sant revelry  came  from  a  house  as  I 
passed  at  nightfall,  my  heart  beat  re- 
sponsively  to  every  note  of  joy,  and  in 
my  spirit  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them. 
I  had  neither  home  nor  country,  and 
my  heart  yearned  for  both.  I  felt  the 
void  like  a  desert,  bleak  and  desolate 
within  me ;  and  it  was  in  vain  I  en- 
deavoured, by  a  hundred  artifices,  to 
make  me  suffice  to  myself.  I  came,  at 
length,  to  think  that  it  were  better  to 
attach  myself  to  the  world  by  even  the 
interests  of  a  crime,  than  to  live  on 
thus,  separated  and  apart  from  all  sym- 
pathy.  In  humble  life,  he  who  retreats 
from  association  with  his  fellows,  must 
look  to  bo  severely  judged.  The  very 
lightest  allegation  against  him  will  be 
a  charge  of  pride ;  and  even  this  is  no 
slight  offence  before  such  a  tribunaL 
Vague  rumours  of  worse  will  gain 
currency,  and  far  weightier  derelictions 
be  whispered  about  him.  His  own  re- 
jection  of  the  world  now  recoils  upon 
himself,  and  he  comes  to  discover  that 
he  has  neglected  to  cultivate  the  sym- 
pathies which  are  not  alone  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  between  men,  but  the 
strong  appeals  to  mercy,  when  mercy  is 
Deeded. 
By  much  reflection  on  these  things 


I  was  led  to  feel  at  last  that  nothing 
but  a  strong  effort  could  raise  me  from 
the  deep  depression  I  had  fallen  into ; 
that  I  should  force  myself  to  some 
pursuit  which  might  awaken  zeal  or 
ambition  within  me ;  and  that,  at  any 
cost,  I  should  throw  off  the  hopeless, 
listless  lethargy  of  my  present  life. 
While  I  was  yet  hesitatmg  what  course 
to  adopt,  my  attention  was  attracted 
one  morning  to  a  large  placard  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
which  set  forth  the  tidings  that  '*  all 
men  who  had  not  served  as  soldiers, 
and  were  between  the  ages  of  fift;een 
and  thirty,  were  to  present  themselves 
at  the  Prefecture  at  a  certain  hour  of 
a  certain  day."  The  consternation 
this  terrible  announcement  called  forth 
may  easily  be  imagined ;  for,  although 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  these 
would  be  drafted,  yet  each  felt  that 
the  evil  lot  might  be  his  own. 

I  really  read  the  announcement  with 
a  sense  of  pleasure.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  though  fate  no  longer  ignored  my  very 
existence,  but  had  at  length  agreed  to 
reckon  me  as  one  amongst  the  wide 
family  of  men.  Nor  was  it  that  the 
life  of  a  soldier  held  out  any  prize  to 
my  ambition  ;  I  had  never  at  any  time 
felt  such.  It  was  the  simple  fact  that 
I  should  be  recognised  by  others,  and 
no  longer  accounted  a  mere  waif  upon 
the  shore  of  existence. 

The  conscription  is  a  stem  ordi- 
nance. Whatever  its  necessities,  there 
is  something  painfully  afflicting  in  every 
detail  of  its  execution.  The  disruption 
of  a  home,  and  the  awful  terrors  of  a 
dark  fnture,  are  sad  elements  to  spread 
4;hemselves  over  the  peaceful  monotony 
of  a  village  life.  Nor  does  a  war  cour 
tain  anything  more  heartrending  in  all 
its  cruel  history  than  the  tender  epi* 
sodes  of  these  separations.  I  have  the 
scene  before  me  now,  as  I  saw  it  on 
that  morning,  and  a  sadder  sight  I 
never  have  ^ked  upon.  The  little 
village  was  crowded,  not  alone  by  those 
summoned  by  the  conscription,  but  bjr 
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all  tlicir  friends  and  relations ;  and  as 
each  new  batch  of  twelve  were  marched 
forward  within  the  gloomy  portals  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  burst  of  pent-uj) 
sorrow  would  break  forth,  that  told 
fearfully  the  misery  around.  But  sad 
as  was  this,  it  was  nothing  to  the  scene 
that  ensued  when  the  lot  had  fallen 
upon  some  one  well  known  and  re- 
spected by  his  neinrhbours.  He  who 
had  drawn  the  lowest  number  was  en- 
listed, and  Instead  of  returning  to  join 
his  fellows  outside,  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance till  his  hair  had  been  closely 
cropped,  and  the  addition  of  a  trico- 
loured  ribbon  to  his  cap]  proclaimed 
him  a  soldier.  Of  these  poor  fellows 
some  seemed  stunned  and  stupified, 
looked  vaguely  about  them,  and  ap- 
peared incapable  to  recognise  friends 
or  acquaintances.  Some  endeavoured 
to  carry  all  oil*  with  an  air  of  swagger- 
ing recklessness,  but  in  the  midst  of 
their  assumed  indiiFercnce,  natural 
feeling  would  burst  forth,  and  scenes 
of  the  most  harrowing  misery  be  exhi- 
bited ;  and  lastly,  many  came  forth  so 
drunk  that  they  knew  nothing  either 
of  what  happened  or  where  they  were ; 
and  to  see  these  surrounded  by  the 
friends  who  now  were  to  take  their 
last  leave  of  them  was  indescribably 
painful. 

Like  most  of  those  who  care  little  for 
fortune,  I  was  successful ;  that  is,  I 
drew  one  of  the  highest  numbers,  and 
was  pronounced  "exempt  from  ser- 
vice." There  was  not  one,  however, 
to  whom  the  tidings  could  bring  joy, 
nor  was  there  one  to  whom  I  could  tell 
the  news  with  the  ho])e  of  hearing  a 
word  of  welcome  in  return.  I  was 
turning  away  from  the  spot,  not  sorry 
to  leave  a  place  so  full  of  miser}*,  when 
I  came  upon  a  group  around  a  young 
man  avIio  had  fainted,  and  been  carried 
out  for  fresh  air.  He  had  been  that 
moment  enlisted,  and  the  shock  had 

I)rovcd  ovor-much  for  him.  Poor  fel- 
ow  well  might  it — the  same  week  saw 
him  the  happy  father  of  his  firstborn 
and  the  sworn  soldier  of  the  empire. 
What  a  wide  gulf  separates  such  for- 
tunes I 

I  pushed  my  way  into  the  midst, 
and  offered  myself  to  take  his  place. 
At  first  none  so  much  as  listened  to 
me  ;  thejr  deemed  my  proposal  absurd  ; 
perhaps  impossible.  Au  old  sergeant, 
who  was  present,  however,  thought 
differently,  and  measuring  me  calmly 
with  his  eye^  lefl  the  spot.    He  re- 


turned soon,  and  beckoned  me  to  fol- 
low. I  did  so.  A  few  brief  qaestioni 
were  put  to  me.  I  answered  them, 
was  desired  to  pass  on  to  an  inner 
room,  where,  in  a  file  of  some  twentr 
strong,  the  chosen  recruits  were  stand- 
ing before  a  desk.  A  man  rapidly  re. 
peated  certain  words,  to  wnich  we 
were  ordered  to  respond  by  lifting  the 
right  hand  to  the  face.  This  was  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  when  token  we 
moved  on  to  the  barber,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ceremony  was  completed^ 
and  we  were  soldiers  of  France. 

I  had  imagined,  and  indeed  I  had 
convinced  myself,  that  I  was  so  8cho(^ 
cd  in  adversity  I  could  defy  fbrtnne. 
I  thought  that  mere  bodily  privations 
and  sufferings  could  never  seriously 
affect  me,  and  that,  with  the  freedom 
of  my  own  thoughts  unfettered,  no  real 
slavery  could  oppress  me.  In  this  calcu- 
lation I  had  forgotten  to  take  count  of 
those  feelings  of  self-esteem,  which  are 
our  defences  against  the  promptings  dT 
every  mean  ambition.  I  had  not  re- 
membered that  these  may  be  ontraired 
by  the  very  same  rules  of  discipune 
that  taught  us  to  fire  and  load,  and 
march  and  manuoevrel  It  was  a 
grievous  error  I 

France  was  once  more  at  war  with 
all  the  world;  her  armies  were  now 
moving  eastward  to  attack  Anstria, 
and  more  than  mere  menaces  declared 
the  intention  to  invade  England. 
Fresh  troops  were  called  for  with  such 
urgency,  that  a  fortnight  or  three 
we('ks  was  only  allowed  to  drill  the 
new  recruits  and  fit  them  for  rm* 
mental  duty.  Severity  compensated  for 
the  briefness  of  the  time,  and  the  men 
were  exercised  with  scarcely  an  interval 
of  repose.  In  periods  of  great  euiergencjr 
many  things  are  done,  which  in  dayi 
of  calmer  influences  would  not  bo 
thought  of;  and  now  the  offioera  in 
command  of  depots  exercised  a  degree 
of  cruelty  towards  the  soldiers,  which 
is  the  very  rarest  of  all  practices  in  the 
French  army ;  in  couso<|aence,  deser- 
tions became  frequent,  and,  worse 
again,  men  maimed  and  mutilated 
themselves  in  the  most  shocking  man- 
ner, to  escape  from  a  t}Tanny  more 
insupportable  than  any  disease.  It  is 
known  to  all,  that  such  practices  as- 
sume the  (.-haractcristics  of  an  epidemic^ 
and  when  once  they  have  attained  to  a 
cerLiin  fix^qiiency,  men's  minds  become 
fauiiliarise4i  to  the  occurrence,  and  they 
are  regarded  as  the  most  ordinary  of 
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events.  The  regiment  to  which  I  was 
attached  —  the  47th  of  the  line  —  was 
one  of  the  very  worst  for  such  acts  of 
indiscipline;  and  although  the  com- 
manding officers  had  been  twice 
changed,  and  one  entire  battalion 
broken  up  and  reformed,  the  evil  re- 
pute  still  adhered  to  the  corps.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  common  sol- 
diers are  indifferent  to  the  reputation 
of  their  regiment;  even  the  least  subor. 
dinate — those  in  whom  military  ardour 
is  lowest,  feel  acutely,  too,  the  stigma 
of  a  condemned  corps.  We  had  reason 
to  experience    this,  on  even  stronger 

g-ounds.  Wo  were  despatched  to 
rest,  to  garrison  the  prison,  and  hold 
in  check  that  terrible  race  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys  for  life.  This  mark 
of  disgrace  was  inflicted  on  us  as  the 
heaviest  stain  upon  a  regiment,  openly 
pronounced  unworthy  to  meet  the  ene- 
mies of  France  in  the  field. 

This  act  seemed  to  consummate  the 
utter  degradation  of  our  corps,  from 
which,  weekly,  some  one  or  other  was 
either  sentenced  to  be  shot,  or  con- 
demned to  the  even  worse  fate  of  a 
galley-slave.  I  shrink  from  the  task 
of  recalling  a  period  so  full  of  horror. 
It  was  one  long  dream  of  ruffian  in- 
subordination and  cruel  punishment. 
Time,  so  far  from  correcting,  seemed 
to  eon  Arm  the  vices  of  this  mted  regi- 
ment ;  and  at  length  a  commission  ar. 
rived  from  the  mmistry  of  war  to  ex- 
amine  into  the  causes  of  this  corrup. 
tion.  This  inquiry  lasted  some  weeks ; 
and  amongst  those  whose  evidence  was 
taken,  I  was  one.  It  chanced  that  no 
punishment  had  ever  been  inflicted  on 
me  in  the  corps  ;  nor  was  there  a  sin. 
gle  mark  in  the  <*' conduct  roll"  against 
my  name.  Of  course,  these  were  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  entitled 
any  testimony  that  I  gave  to  a  greater 
degree  of  consideration.  The  answers 
I  returned,  and  the  views  I  had  taken, 
were  deemed  of  consequence  enough  to 
require  further  thought.  I  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  examined  by 
General  Caulincourt,  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  " etat  major.'* 

It  would  little  interest  the  reader  to 
enter  further  into  this  question,  to 
which  I  have  only  made  allusion  from 
its  reference  to  my  own  fortunes.  The 
opinions  I  gave,  and  the  suggestions  I 
made,  attracted  the  notice  of  my  supe- 
riors, and  I  received,  as  a  reward,  the 
grade  of  corporal,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Chancellerie  Militaire  at  Stra^ 


burg  —  a  post  I  continued  to  occupy 
for  upwards  of  two  years.  Two  peace- 
ful, uneventful  years  were  they,  and  to 
look  back  upon,  they  seem  but  as  a  day. 
The  unbroken  monotony  of  my  life 
.—the  almost  apathetic  calm  which  had 
come  over  me,  and  my  isolation  from  all 
other  men,  gave  me  the  semblance  of 
a  despondent  and  melancholy  nature  ; 
but  I  was  far  from  unhappy,  and  had 
schooled  myself  to  take  pleasure  in  a 
variety  of  simple,  uncostly  pursuits, 
which  filled  up  my  leisure  hours,  and 
thus  my  little  flower-garden,  stolen 
from  an  angle  of  the  glacis,  was  to  me 
a  domain  of  matchless  beauty.  Every 
spare  moment  of  my  time  was  passed 
here,  and  every  little  saving  of  my 
humble  pay  was  expended  on  this  spot. 
The  rose,  the  clematis,  and  the  jessa- 
mine here  twined  their  twigs  together, 
to  make  an  arbour,  in  which  I  used  to 
sit  at  evening,  gazing  out  upon  the 
spreading  Rhine,  or  watching  the  sun- 
set on  the  Vosges  mountains.  I  had 
trained  myself  not  to  think  of  the  great 
events  of  the  world,  momentous  and 
important  as  they  then  were,  and  great 
with  the  destiny  of  mankind.  I  never 
saw  a  newspaper — I  held  no  intercourse 
with  others ;  to  me  life  had  resolved  it- 
self into  the  very  simplest  of  all  epi- 
sodes —  it  was  mere  existence,  and  no 
more. 

This  dream  might  possibly  have  end- 
ed without  a  waking  shock,  and  the 
long  night  of  the  grave  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  dim  twilight  of  oblivion,  had 
not  an  event  occurred  to  rouse  me 
fi*om  my  stupor,  and  bring  me  back  to 
life  and  its  troubles. 

An  order  had  arrived  from  Paris  to 
put  the  fortress  into  a  state  of  perfect  d&. 
fence.  New  redoubts  and  bastions  were 
to  be  erected,  the  ditches  widened,  and 
an  additional  force  of  guns  to  be 
mounted  on  the  walls.  The  telegraph 
had  brought  the  news  in  the  morning, 
and  ere  the  sunset  that  same  evening, 
my  little  garden  was  a  desert ;  all  my 
care  and  toil  scattered  to  the  winds  — 
the  painful  work  of  long  months  in  ruin, 
and  my  one  sole  object  in  life  oblite- 
rated and  gone.  I  had  thought  that 
all  emotions  were  long  since  dead  with- 
in me.  I  fervently  believed  that  every 
wellof  feeling  was  dry  and  exhausted  in 
my  nature ;  but  I  cried,  and  cried  bit- 
terly, asl  beheld  this  desolation.  There 
seemed  to  my  eyes  a  wantonness  in  the 
cruelty  thus  inflicted,  and  in  my  heart 
I  inveighed  against  the  ruthless  pas* 
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Bions  of  men,  and  the  depravity  by 
which  their  actions  are  directed.  Was 
the  world  too  much  a  paradise  for  me, 
I  asked,  that  this  small  spot  of  earth 
could  not  be  spared  to  me  ?  Was  I 
over-covetous  in  craving  this  one  cor- 
ner of  the  vast  universe  ?  In  my  folly 
and  my  selfishness  I  fancied  myself  the 
especial  murk  of  adversity,  and  hence- 
forth I  vowed  a  reckless  front  to  for- 
tune. 

He  who  lives  for  himself  alone,  has 
not  only  to  pay  the  penalty  of  unguid- 
ed  counsels,  but  the  far  heavier  one  of 
following  impulses  of  which  egotism  is 
the  mainsprinn^.  The  care  for  others, 
the  responsibilities  of  watching  over 
and  protecting  something  besides  our- 
selves, are  the  very  best  of  all  safe- 
guards against  our  own  hearts.  I  have 
a  right  to  s:iy  this. 

From  a  life  of  quiet  and  orderly  re- 
gularity, I  now  launched  out  into  utter 
recklessness  and  abandonment.  I  form- 
ed acquaintance  with  the  least  repu- 
table of  my  comrades,  fre(|uented  their 
haunts,  and  imitated  their  habits.  I 
caught  vice  as  men  catch  a  malady.  It 
was  a  period  little  short  of  insanity, 
since  every  wish  was  perverted,  and 
every  taste  the  opposite  of  my  real  na- 
ture. I,  who  was  once  tlie  type  of  punc- 
tualitv  and  exactness,  came  late  and 
irregularly  to  my  duties.  My  habits 
ol'bubriety  were  changed  for  w.iste,  and 
even  my  api>earance,  my  very  temper, 
altered;  1  became  dissolute-looking 
and  abandoned,  passionate  in  my  hu- 
mours,  and  quick  to  take  ofTunce. 

The  downward  course  is  ever  a  ra- 
pid one,  and  vices  are  eminently  sug- 
gestive of  each  other.  It  took  a  few 
weeks  to  make  me  a  spendthrift  and  a 
debauchee ;  a  few  more,  and  I  became  a 
duellist  and  a  brawler.  I  ceased  to  hold 
intercourse  with  all  who  had  once  held 
me  in  esteem,  and  formed  friends 
amongst  the  dissolute  and  the  deprav- 
ed. Auiidst  men  of  this  stamp  the 
sentence  of  a  Provost  Marshal,  or  the 
durance  of  the  Salle  de  Police,  are 
reckoned  distinctions ;  and  he  who 
has  oflenest  insulted  his  superiors  and 
outraged  discipline  is  deemed  the 
most  worthy  of  respect.  I  hatl  won 
no  laurels  of  this  kind,  and  resolve<l 
not  to  be  behind  my  comrades  in  such 
claims.  My  only  thought  was  how  to 
obtain  some  peculiar  notoriety  by  my 
resistance  to  authority. 

1  hud  now  the  rnnlc  of  sergeant  — a 
grade  which  permitted  me  to  frequent 


the  cafe  resorted  to  by  the  offioers; 
but  as  this  was  a  pri^^  no  sons- 
officer  availed  himself  of.  If  ofcoune, 
did  not  presume  to  take.  It  now^  how. 
ever,  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  kmd  of  infraction  the  conse- 
quences of  which  might  entail  the 
gravest  events,  and  jet  bo,  all  the 
while,  within  the  limits  of  regimental 
discipline.  With  this  idea  in  my  head 
I  swaggered,  one  evening,  into  the 
«  Lion  Gaune,**  at  that  time  the  fiivour- 
ite  military  cafg  of  Strasburg.  The 
look  of  astonishment  at  my  entrance 
was  very  soon  converted  into  a  most 
unmistakable  expression  of  angry  in- 
dignation ;  and  when,  calling  for  the 
waiter,  I  seated  myself  at  a  table,  my 
intrusion  was  discussed  in  terms  quite 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Emperor 
distinguished  the  class  I  belonged  to^ 
by  the  most  signal  marks  of  fkvoar— 
the  sergeant  and  the  corporal  might 
have  dared  to  address  him  when  Uie 
field-marshal  could  not  haye  uttered  a 
word.  It  was  part  of  his  militarjr  po- 
licy to  unbend  to  those  whose  position 
excluded  them  from  even  the  verjr  sha- 
dow of  a  rivalry,  and  be  coldly  distant 
to  all  whose  station  approachedan  equa- 
lity. This  consideration  restndned  the 
feelings  of  those  who  now  beheld  m^ 
and  who  well  knew,  in  any  altercation, 
into  which  scale  would  be  thrown  the 
weight  of  the  imperial  influence* 

To  desert  the  side  of  the  room  where 
I  sat,  and  leave  me  in  a  marked  isola* 
tion,  was  their  first  move ;  but,  seeing 
that  I  rather  assumed  this  as  a  token 
of  victory,  they  resorted  to  another 
tactic  —  they  occupied  all  the  taUes^ 
save  one  at  the  very  door,  and  thus  tIxw 
tually  placed  me  in  a  position  of  oblo- 
quy and  humiliation.  For  a  night  or 
two  I  held  my  ground  without  flinch- 
ing ;  but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  con- 
tinue a  merely  defensive  war&re,  and 
determincil,  at  any  hazard,  to  finidi  the 
struggle.  Instead,  therefore,  of  resum- 
ing the  humble  place  they  had  assigned 
me,  I  carried  my  cofleo  with  me«  and 
set  the  (^up  on  a  table  at  which  a  lien- 
tenant- colonel  was  seated,  reading  hu 
newspaper  by  the  fire.  He  started  up 
as  he  saw  me,  and  called  out,  **  Whal 
means  tliis  insolence  ?  Is  this  a  place 
for  V'^ii  f  • 
'  *  The  general  instructions  for  the  army 
declare  that  a  sons-ofllcer  has  the  em- 
tree  to  all  public  cafes  and  restautmnia 
frequented  by  regimental  oflken^  aU 
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though  not  to  such  as  are  maintained 
by  them  as  clubs  and  mess-rooms.  I 
am,  therefore,  only  within  the  limits  of 
ft  right.  Monsieur  Colonel,"  said  I,  of- 
fering a  military  salute  as  I  spoke. 

"Leave  the  room,  sir,  and  report 
jrourself  to  your  captain,*'  said  he,  boil- 
ing over  with  rage. 

I  arose,  and  prepared  to  obey  his 
command. 

"  If  that  fellow  be  not  reduced  to 
the  ranks  on  to-morrow's  parade,  I'll 
leave  the  service,**  said  he  to  an  officer 
ftt  his  side. 

*'  If  I  have  your  permission  to  throw 
hira  out  of  the  window,  Mons.  Colonel, 
I'll  promise  to  quit  the  army  if  I  don't 
do  it,"  said  a  young  lieutenant  of  cui- 
rassiers. He  was  seated  at  a  table  near 
me,  and  with  his  legs  in  such  a  position 
as  to  fill  up  the  space  I  had  to  pass  out 
by. 

Without  any  apology  for  stepping 
across  him,  I  moved  forward,  and 
slightly  —  I  will  not  say  unintention- 
ally—  struck  his  foot  with  my  own. 
He  sprang  up  with  a  loud  oath,  and 
knocked  my  shako  off  my  head.  I 
turned  quickly  and  struck  him  to  the 
sround  with  my  clenched  hand.  A 
dozen  swords  were  drawn  in  an  instant. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  most  intrepid 
interference,  I  should  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  I  re- 
ceived five  or  six  severe  sabre  wounds, 
and  one  entirely  laid  my  cheek  open 
from  the  eye  to  the  mouth. 

I  was  soon  covered  with  blood  from 
head  to  foot ;  but  I  stood  calmly,  until 
faintness  came  on,  without  stirring; 
then  I  staggered  back,  and  sat  down 
upon  a  chair.  A  surgeon  bandaged  my 
wrist,  which  had  been  cut  kcross,  and 
my  face ;  and  a  carriage  being  sent 
for^  I  was  at  once  conveyed  to  hospital. 
The  loss  of  blood,  pdlrhaps,  saved  me 
from  fever.  At  all  events,  I  was  calm 
and  self-possessed;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  the  excitement  which  for  months 
back  had  taken  possession  of  me,  was 
gone,  and  I  was  once  again  myself — in 
patience  and  quiet  submission  calmly 
awaiting  the  sentence  which  I  weU 
knew  must  be  my  death.  We  fre- 
quently hear  that  great  reverses  of  for- 
tune elicit  and  develop  resources  of 
character  which,  under  what  are  called 
happier  circumstances,  had  remained 
dormant  and  unknown.  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  attribute  much  of  this  re- 
sult to  purely  physical  changes,  and 
that  our  days  of  prosperity  are  season* 


of  inordinate  excitement^  with  all 
the  bodily  ills  that  accompany  such  a 
state.  If  it  be  so  hard  for  tne  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  it 
not  that  his  whole  nature  has  been  de« 
praved  and  perverted  by  the  consum- 
mate selfishness  that  comes  of  power  ? 
What  hardeners  of  the  heart  are  days 
of  pleasure  and  nights  of  excess  1  And 
how  look  for  the  sympathy  that  con- 
soles and  comforts,  from  him  whose 
greatest  sufferings  are  the  jarring  con- 
trarieties  of  his  own  nature  ? 

I  have  said  I  was  again  myself,  but 
with  this  addition,  that  a  deep  and 
sincere  sorrow  was  oyer  me  for  my 
late  life,  and  an  honest  repentance  for 
the  past.     I  was  eleven  weeks  in  hos- 

{)itai  I  two  severe  relapses  had  pro- 
onged  my  malady ;  and  it  was  nigh 
three  months  afler  the  occurrence  I 
have  detailed,  that  I  was  pronounced 
fit  to  be  sent  forward  for  trial  by 
court  martial. 

There  were  a  considerable  number 
awaiting  their  trial  at  the  same  time. 
Men  had  been  drafted  to  Strasburg  from 
various  places,  and  a  commission  sat 
"  en  permanence"  to  dispose  of  them. 
There  was  little  formality,  and  even 
less  time  wasted  in  these  proceedings. 
The  prisoner  defended  himself,  if  he 
were  able  —  if  not,  the  reading  of  the 
charge,  and  some  slight  additions  of 
testimony,  completed  the  investigation; 
the  sentence  being,  for  form  sake,  re- 
served for  a  later  period.  Occasionally 
it  would  happen  that  some  member  of 
the  court  would  interpose  a  few  fa- 
vourable words,  or  endeavour  to  throw 
a  pretext  over  the  alleged  crime  ;  but 
these  cases  were  rare,  and  usually  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  charge  of  the 
accuser. 

Having  determined  to  make  no  de- 
fence, my  whole  efibrt  was  to  accus- 
tom my  mind  to  the  circumstances  of 
my  fate>  and  so  steel  my  heart  to  bear 
up  manfully  to  the  last.  My  offence 
was  one  never  pardoned.  This  I  well 
knew,  and  it  only  remained  for  me  to 
meet  the  pcnaltv  like  a  brave  man. 
Few,  indeed,  could  quit  the  world  with 
less  ties  to  break — few  could  leave  it  with 
less  to  regret ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  in- 
stinctive love  of  life,  and  so  powerful 
are  the  impulses  to  struggle  against 
fate,  that,  as  the  time  of  my  trial  drew 
nigh,  I  would  have  dared  any  danger 
with  the  hope  of  escape,  and  accepted 
any  commutation  of  a  sentence  short 
of  death.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  stage 
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of  agony  to  which  all  aro  exposed^  and 
that  every  criminal  sentenced  to  the 
scafibld  must  pass  through  this  terrible 
period.  In  my  case  it  was  prolonged, 
my  name  being  one  of  the  very  last  for 
tnal,  and  already  five  weeks  had  gone 
over  before  I  was  called.  Even  then 
a  postponement  took  place,  for  the 
Emperor  had  arrived  on  his  way  to 
Germany,  and  a  great  review  of  the 
garrison  superseded  all  other  duties. 

Never  had  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance  of  war  seemed  so  grand  and  so 
splendid  to  my  eyes,  as  when,  through 
the  grating  of  my  prison-cell,  I  strained 
my  gliinces  after  the  dense  columns 
and  the  clanking  squadrons,  as  they 
passed.  The  gorgeous  group  of  statf- 
oliiccrs,  and  the  heavy.roUing  artillery 
had  all  a  significance  anda  meaningthat 
they  had  never  possessed  for  me  before. 
They  seemed  to  shadow  forth  great 
events  for  the  future,  portentous 
changes  in  time  to  come,  gigantic  con- 
vulsions in  the  condition  of  the  world, 
kingdoms  rocking,  and  thrones  over- 
turned. The  shock  of  bat  tie  was,  too, 
present  to  my  eyes — the  din,  the  crash, 
and  the  uproar  of  conflict,  with  all  its 
terrors  and  all  its  chivalry.  What  a 
glorious  thing  must  life  be  to  those 
about  to  enter  on  such  a  career !  How 
high  must  beat  the  hearts  of  all  who 
jomed  in  this  enthusiasm  1 

That  day  was  to  me  like  whole  years 
of  existence,  filled  with  passages  of 
intensest  excitement  and  moments  of 
the  ver}'  saddest  depression.  My  brain, 
hitherto  c^dm  and  collected,  struggled 
in  vain  against  a  whole  torrent  of 
thoughts,  without  coherence  or  rela- 
tion, and  at  length  my  faculties  began 
to  wander.  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and 
the  fate  that  impended  over  me.  I  spoke 
of  all  that  had  happened  to  me  long 
before;  of  my  infancy,  my  boyhood, 
niv  adventures  as  a  man,  and  those 
with  whom  I  lived  in  intimacy.  The 
turnkey,  an  invalided  sergeant  of  ar- 
tillery, and  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  tried 
to  recall  mo  to  myself,  by  soothinc 
and  aflectionate  words.  He  even  af- 
fected an  interest  in  what  I  said,  to 
try  and  gain  some  clue  to  my  wan- 
derings, and  caught  eagerly  at  any- 
thing that  promised  a  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  influence  over  me.  He  fetched 
the  surgeon  of  the  gaol  to  my  cell  at 
last,  and  he  pronounced  my  case  the 
incipient  stage  of  a  brain  fever.  I 
heard  the  0])inion  as  he  whispered  it, 
and  understood  ita  import  thoroughly. 


I  was  in  that  state  where  reason  flashes 
at  moments  across  the  mind,  but  all 
powers  of  collected  thonghts  are  lost. 
Amongst  the  names  that  I  ottered  in 
my  ravings  one  alone  attracted  their 
attention.  It  was  that  of  Usaffich,  the 
Pole,  of  whom  I  spoke  freqnentlr. 

"Do  you  know  the  Coumel  \JuL 
fich  ?"  said  the  doctor  to  me. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  slowly;  "ho  is  a 
Kussian  spy.** 

<*  That  answer  scarcely  denotes  mad- 
ness,*' whispered  the  doctor  to  the 
turnkey,  with  a  smile,  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  bed. 

«  Should  you  like  to  see  him  ?"  lud 
he,  in  a  kind  tone. 

**  Of  all  things,"  replied  I,  eagerij^ 
**  tell  him  to  come  to  me." 

I  conclude  that  this  question  was 
asked  simply  to  amuse  my  mind,  and 
turn  it  from  other  painfnl  thoaght0« 
for  he  shortly  aAer  retired,  without  far- 
ther allusion  to  it ;  but  firom  that  hoar 
my  mind  was  rivetted  on  the  one  idea ; 
and  to  everybody  that  approached  my 
sick  bed,  my  first  demand  was,  "  Where 
was  Count  Usaffich,  and  when  was  he 
coming  to  see  me?" 

I  had  been  again  conveyed  back  to 
the  military'  hospital,  in  which  I  was 
lying  when  the  Emperor  came  to  make 
his  customary  visit.  The  prisoners* 
ward  was,  however,  one  exempted  from 
the  honour  he  bestowed  on  the  rest; 
and  one  could  only  hear  the  distant 
sounds  of  the  procession  as  it  passed 
from  room  to  room. 

I  was  lying,  with  my  eyes  half  closed^ 
lethargic  and  dull,  when  I  heard  aToiee 
say — 

"  Yes,  Colonel,  he  has  spoken  of  Toa 
constantly,  and  asks  evenr  day  when 
you  mean  to  come  and  see  him." 

'  <  He  never  served  in  the  Legion,  not- 
withsUmding,"  replied  another  Toioe^ 
<*  nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have 
him  before.** 

1'he  tones  of  the  speaker  recalled 
suddenly  to  myself.  I  looked  up,  and 
beheld  Count  Usafllch 'before  me. 
Though  dressed  in  the  lancer  uniform 
of  the  Garde,  his  features  were  too 
marked  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  aoooeted 
him  at  once— 

**  Have  you  forgotten  your  old  col- 
league, Paul  Gervois?"  said  I,  trying 
to  appear  calm  and  at  case. 

<*  What  I  is  this-— «an  you  be  my  old 
friend  Gervois?**  cried  he,  laying  a 
hand  on  uiy  shoulder,  and  staring  hard 
at  my  face.    But  I  could  not  utier  a 
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word ;  shame  and  sorrow  overcame  me, 
and  I  covered  my  face  with  both  my 
hands. 

Usaffich  was  not  permitted  to  speak 
more  with  me  at  the  time ;  but  he  re- 
turned soon,  and  passed  hours  with  me 
ever^  day  to  the  end  of  my  illness.  He 
was  intimate  with  the  officer  I  had  in- 
sulted ;  and,  by  immense  efforts,  and 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  medical  au. 


thorities,  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
^lea  of  temporary  insanity  for  my  of- 
fence, by  which  I  escaped  punishment, 
and  was  dismissed  the  service.  This 
was  a  period  of  much  suffering  to  me, 
mentally  as  well  as  bodily.  I  felt  all 
the  humiliation  at  which  my  life  had 
been  purchased,  and  more  than  once 
did  the  price  appear  far  too  great  a 
one. 
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I  WA8  now  domesticated  with  Usaffich, 
who  occupied  good  quarters  in  Eehl, 
where  the  Polish  Legion,  as  it  was 
called,  was  garrisoned.  He  treated  me 
with  every  kindness,  and  presented  me 
to  his  comrades  as  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself 
at  once  amongst  total  strangers— -men 
of  a  country  quite  new  to  me,  and  who 
themselves  had  seen  reverses  and  mis- 
fortunes enough  to  make  them  lenient 
in  their  judgments  of  narrow  fortune. 
They  were,  besides,  a  fine  soldierlike 
race  of  fellows — good  horsemen,  excel- 
lent swordsmen,  reckless  as  all  men 
who  have  neither  home  nor  country, 
and  ready  for  any  deed  of  daring  or 
danger.  There  was  a  jealousy  between 
them  and  the  French  officers,  which 
prevented  any  social  intercourse ;  and 
duels  were  by  no  means  a  rare  event 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  meet. 
The  Imperial  laws  were  tremendously 
severe  on  this  offence;  and  he  who 
killed  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  was 
certain  of  death  by  the  law.  To  evade 
the  consequences  of  such  a  penalty,  the 
most  extravagant  devices  were  prac- 
tised, and  many  a  deadly  (juarrel  was 
decided  in  a  pretended  fencing  match. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  mock  trials  of 
skill  that  Colonel  le  Brun  was  killed, 
an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  younger 
brother  of  the  general  of  that  name. 

From  that  time  the  attention  of  the 
military  authorities  was  more  closely 
drawn  to  this  practice ;  and  such  meet- 
ings were  for  the  future  always  attend- 
ed by  several  gendarmes,  who  narrowly 
scrutinised  every  detail  of  the  proceed- 
ing. With  such  perfect  good  faith,  how- 
ever, was  the  secret  maintained  on  both 
sides,  that  discovery  was  almost  im- 
possible. Not  only  was  every  etiquette 
of  familiar  intimacy  strictly  observed 


on  these  occasions,  but  a  most  honouiv 
able  secresy  by  all  concerned. 

I  was  soon  to  be  a  witness  of  one  of 
these  adventures.  Usaffich,  whose 
duties  required  him  to  repair  fre- 
quently to  Strasburg,  had  been  gross- 
ly, and,  as  I  heard,  wantonly  outraged 
by  a  young  captain  of  the  imperial 
staff,  who,  seeing  his  name  on  a  slip 
of  paper  on  a  military  table  d'hote* 
added  with  his  pencil  the  words, 
''Espeon  Russe"  afler  it.  Of  course 
a  meeting  was  at  once  arranged,  Hind 
it  was  planned  that  Challendrouze,  the 
captain,  and  four  of  his  brother  officers, 
were  to  come  over  and  visit  the  for- 
tifications at  Eehl,  breakfasting  with 
us,  and  being  our  guests  for  the  morn- 
ing. Two  only  of  Usaffich's  friends 
were  entrusted  with  the  project,  and  in- 
vited to  meet  the  others. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  felt  what 
could  be  called  a  sincere  friendship  for 
Usaffich.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  neither  inspire  such  attachments, 
nor  need  them  m  return.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  cold  and  distant,  repelling 
familiarity,  and  refusing  sympathy.  It 
was  exactly  the  opposite.  He  revealed 
everything,  even  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticle of  his  history,  and  told  you  of  him- 
self every  emotion  and  every  feeling 
that  moved  him.  He  was  frankness 
and  candour  itself;  but  it  was  a  frank- 
ness that  spoke  of  utter  indifference- 
perfect  recklessness  as  to  your  judg- 
ment  on  hini.  and  what  opinion  you 
should  form  of  his  character.  He  told 
you  of  actions  that  reflected  on  his 
good  faith,  and  uttered  sentiments  that 
arraigned  his  sense  of  honour,  not  only 
without  hesitation,  but  with  an  air  of 
assumed  superiority  to  all  the  preju- 
dices that  sway  other  men  in  similar 
cases.    Even  in  the  instance  of  the  ap- 
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proaching  duel,  he  AYOwed  that  Chal- 
lendrouze's  offence  was  in  the  mannerj 
and  not  the  matter,  of  the  insult.  His 
whole  theory  of  life  was,  that  every 
one  was  false,  not  only  to  others,  but 
to  himself;  that  no  man  really  felt 
love,  patriotism,  or  religion  in  his 
heart,  but  that  he  assumed  one  or  more 
of  these  affections  as  a  cloak  to  what- 
ever vices  were  most  easily  practised 
under  such  a  disguise.  It  was  a  code 
to  stifle  ever}'  generous  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  make  a  man's  nature  barren 
as  a  desert. 

He  never  fully  disclosed  these  senti- 
ments until  the  evening  before  the  duel. 
It  was  then,  in  the  midst  of  prepara- 
tions  for  the  morrow,  that  he  revealed 
to  me  all  that  he  felt  and  thought. 
There  was,  throu^ihout  these  confes- 
sions, a  tone  of  indifierence  that  shock- 
e<l  me,  more,  perhaps,  than  actual  le- 
vity ;  and  I  own  I  regarded  him  with 
a  sense  of  terror,  and  as  one  whose 
very  contact  was  perilous. 

'*  I  have  married  since  I  saw  you  last, " 
said  he  to  me,  after  a  long  interval  of 
silence.  «  M^  wife  was  a  former  ac- 
quaintance  oi  yours.  You  must  ^o 
and  see  her,  if  this  event  turn  out  ill, 
and  '  break  the  tidings,'  as  they  call 
it ;  not  that  the  task  will  demand  any 
eztraordinur}'  display  of  skill  at  your 
hands,'*  said  he,  laughing.  **  Madame 
the  Countess  will  bear  her  loss  with 
becoming  dignity ;  and  as  I  have  no- 
thing to  bequeath,  the  disposition  of 
my  profierty  cannot  offend  her.  If, 
however,"  added  he,  with  more  energy 
of  manner,  <*if,  however,  the  Captain 
should  fall,  we  must  take  measures  to 
fly.  I'll  not  risk  a  'cour  militaire' 
in  such  a  cause,  so  that  we  must  es- 
cape." 

All  his  arrangements  had  been  al- 
ready made  for  this  casualty;  and  I 
found  that  relays  of  horses  had  been 
provided  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Mainhcim,  where  we  were  to  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  trust  to  chances  to  guide 
us  through  the  Luzeinhourg  territory 
down  to  Nanmr,  at  a  little  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  his 
wife  was  then  living.  My  part  in  the 
plan  was  to  repair  by  day-break  to 
Erlauch,  a  small  village  on  the  Rhine* 
three  leagues  from  K^l,  and  await  his 


arrival,  or  aoch  tidbgt  ai  nu^  reoftll- 
me  to  Eehl. 

"If  I  be  not  with  yon  by  Mven 
o'clock  at  the  latest*"  said  he»  <<  it  ia 
because  Challendroure  hat  vis^  mj 
passports  for  another  roote." 

These  were  his  last  wordi  to  me  era 
I  started,  with,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to 
say,  a  far  heavier  heart  than  he  had 
who  uttered  them. 

It  was  drawing  towards  evening,  and 
I  was  standing  watching  the  laxy  drift 
of  a  timber-raft  as  it  floated  down  the 
river,  when  I  heard  the  datterine  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  approaching  at  a  fnD  gal- 
lop. I  turned,  and  saw  Usaflich*  who 
was  coming  at  full  ipeed,  waving  hit 
handkerchief  by  way  of  sifpiaL   * 

I  hurried  back  to  the  inn  to  order 
out  the  horses  at  once,  and,  ere  maaj 
minutes,  we  were  in  the  saddle*  aide  by 
side,  not  a  word  having  paned  between 
us  till,  as  we  passed  out  into  the  open 
countr}',  Usaffich  said-  ■ 

**  We  must  ride  for  it,  Gerroia." 

**  It's  all  over  then  ?"  nid  I. 

**  Yes,  all  over,"  said  he»  while  pieM- 
ing  his  horse  to  speed,  he  deilipd  on  in 
front  of  me ;  nor  was  I  sorry  that  even 
so  much  of  space  separated  ui  at  that 
moment. 

Through  that  long,  bright,  ttairy 
night  we  rode  at  the  top  t^ed  of  our 
horses,  and,  as  day  was  breaking,  en. 
tered  Rostadt,  where  we  eat  a  haMv 
breakfast,  and  again  set  oat.  Usaffich 
reported  himself  at  each  militarjr  8t%. 
tion  as  the  bearer  of  despatchei»  tiUt  oa 
the  second  morning,  we  arrived  atHelU 
sheeim,  on  the  Bergstrasse,  where  we 
left  our  horses,  and  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  Rhine,  by  a  little  pathway  aaron 
the  fields.  We  crossed  the  river*  and 
hiring  a  waggon,  drove  on  to  &ra,  a 
hamlet  on  the  Moselle^  at  which  plaoe 
we  found  horses  again  read^  forna*  I 
was  terribly  fatigued  by  this  time*  but 
Usaffich  seemed  fresh  as  when  we  starU 
ed.  Seeing,  however,  my  exhaaition« 
he  proposed  to  halt  for  a  oounle  <i 
hours — a  favour  I  gladly  acceptea.  TIm 
interval  over,  we  re-mounted,  and  lO 
on  to  Namur,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
sixth  day,  having  scarcely  interchanged 
as  many  words  with  each  other  from  the 
moment  of  our  setting  out. 
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Wbbv  a  man  beoomes  en^bairassed  in  his  affairs,  his  first  step*  if  he  have  any  true 
manliness  in  his  nalure»  is  to  turn  right  about,  and  look  them  steadily  in  the  face ; 
his  second^  if  he  be  wise,  is  to  estimate  the  amount  of  his  liabilities ;  and  his  third,  if 
he  be  honest,  is  to  set  about  discharging  them.  Dear  readers,  we,  Anthony  Poplar, 
call  you  all  together,  to  announce  to  you  that  we  are  embarrassed  in  our  affairs-— 
unable,  just  at  the  present  moment,  to  discharge  our  liabilities ;  and  we  there- 
fore propose  to  enter  into  a  composition  with  our  creditors,  and  undertake  to  pay 
our  debts,  if  we  get  reasonable  time  and  indulgence.  Now,  this  is  a  fair,  com- 
mon-sense, mercantile  sort  of  a  proposition.  Have  patience  with  us,  and  we 
will  pay  you  all — press  us,  and  but  no ;  we  will  neither  anticipate  nor  name 

the  alternative.  **  Explain  yourself,  Mr.  Poplar,"  cry  a  score  of  voices.  "  Your 
periodical  is  past  its  youth,  and  has  attained  to  the  dignity  and  stature  of  full 
manhood  ;  its  fame  is  spreading  more  ii^dely  every  day  |  its  issue  is  increasing ; 
its  resources  are  illimitable ;  its  contributors  beyond  number."  Ah  I  you*ve 
just  hit  it  —  **  rem  acu  tetigistis  "  —  you  have  just  touched  us  on  the  raw.  Our 
contributors  are  without  number,  and  without  any  bowels  of  mercy,  any  due 
consideration  for  our  comfort.  That's  what  embarrasses  xjnA-^BXi  embarras  de 
richesse.    Look  at  that  pile  of  manuscript— massive,  ponderous,  multitudinous ! 

These  be  essays  on  politics  and  polemica— crabbed  papers  on  arts  and  sciences 

bellicose  ones  upon  the  perfidy  of  the  Czar  and  the  equivoques  of  the  Vienna 
Dote  —  smelling  so  strongly  of  gunpowder,  that  we  fear  to  read  them  within 
three  feet  of  the  fireplace,  or  of  our  moderateur  lamp — critiques  so  peppery,  that 
they  make  us  sneeze,  and  so  acrid,  that  they  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  That  roll 
yonder  is  a  romance  that  made  us  laugh  and  cry  alternately,  till  we  thought  that, 
by  some  monstrous  metempsychosis,  the  souls  of  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  had 
taken  conjoint  possession  of  our  body.  And  see  that  packet  tied  with  black  rib- 
bon— that's  a  ghost  story  that  caused  us  to  lie  half  the  night  in  a  trembling  vigil 
in  our  lonely  bed,  wishing  for  once  in  our  life  that  we  were  married,  in  order  to 
have  the  true  comfort  of  a  wife  —  the  transferring  all  our  discomforts  to  her. 
But  what  are  all  these  to  what  we  suffer  from  our  poetical  correspondents  ? 
Look  at  that  box !  There  it  is,  full  till  the  strained  hinges  will  endure  no  more- 
things  of  every  shape  and  hue,  of  every  quality  and  quantity — gold  and  dross- 
flower  and  weed — heavenly  and  earthly — long  and  short— some  to  be  measured 
hyfset,  some  hy  furlongs.  And  then  we  are  hebdomadally— nay,  daily — twitted 
by  "the  genus  irritabile,"  till  we  fear  that-^ 

"  All  B«dlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  loose  ;** 

or  that  Castaly  or  Hippocrene  has  overflowed  to  deluge  us. 

Now,  then,  that  we  have  dbclosed  the  state  of  our  affiurs,  let  us  begin  by  set- 
tling  with  our  most  importunate  class  of  creditors  —  the  poetical.  We  had  at 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  paying  a  certain  dividend  to  all,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  is,  of  giving  one  stanza  of  every  poem  which  we  have  accepted ;  but  on 
consideration  we  abandoned  this  plan  as,  though  having  a  show  of  mercantile  fair, 
ness  in  it,  yet  fearing  it  would  satisfy  no  one.  Accordingly  we  have  drawn 
a  certain  number  by  lot,  and  here  are  the  lucky  creditors  who  have  gained 
priority.    The  first  is  so  opportune,  that  any  one  would  think  the  blind  god- 
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dess  had  slipt  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  or  saw  mesmerically  from  the  pt  of 
her  stomach,  when  making  the  selection.  But  let  the  authors  speak  for  them- 
selves :— 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  TAYLEUB. 

[That  terrible  night  in  which  the  Tayleur  was  wrecked  upon  the  rugged  rocks  of 
Lnmbay,  was  marked  by  more  than  one  incident  worthy  of  the  poet's  pen. 
Of  these>  the  saving  of  the  infant,  which  has  since  elicited  the  active  charity 
of  a  generous  public,  is  best  known.  But  something  is  due  to  the  poor 
island  peasant,  who  so  nobly  furthered  the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  pre- 
servation of  '*  the  ocean  child."  The  facts  upon  which  the  following  lines  are 
founded  are  literally  true.  They  need  but  little  adornment  from  the  poet. 
Perhaps,  like  the  simple  narratives  of  Scripture^  they  suffer  from  any  para- 
phrase.] 

I. 

Upon  yon  solitary  isle 

What  was  that  sound  of  fear  ? 
Was  it  the  8ea-bird*s  shrilly  scream. 

So  piercing,  and  so  near  ? 
Oh,  it  was  human  agony — 

A  ship  hath  foundered  here ! 

n. 
And  there  were  those  in  flush  of  life. 

Who  sunk  to  rise  no  more  ; — 
And  feeble,  helpless  things  there  were 

Which  found  their  way  to  shore.— 
With  one  of  these  a  dripping  man 

Knocked  at  a  cottage  door. 

ni. 
It  was  a  babe,  bereft  of  all — 

Its  all — a  mother's  breast ; 
Its  very  name  and  parentage 

Gone  down  amongst  the  rest  ;— 
Thb  shipwrecked  man  alone  to  take 

The  hurricane's  bequest. 

rv. 
Poor  was  the  dweller  in  that  cot— 

A  fisher's  wife  was  she ; — 
The  wrack  she  gathered  scarcely  fed 

Her  wcaklmg  family :— . 
They  lived  upon  the  stormy  isle 

As  poor  as  poor  could  be. 

V. 

Waked  up,  amid  the  ^sts  and  gloom« 

Fearful,  she  opea  the  door.— 
A  dripping  man  with  dripping  child 

Stepped  in  upon  the  floor.— 
lie  held  the  infant  out  to  her, 

Which  trembled— and  no  more. 

VI. 

A  question  never  crossed  her  heart-i. 

No  prudence  cried — ^beware  1— 
A  famished,  wet,  unfriended  thing 

Needed  a  mother's  care : — 
Enough — she  took  it  to  her  breast. 

To  drain  life's  fountains  there. 
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And  soon  it  nestled  into  restj 

Warmedj  clothed,  caressed/  and  fed  :— 

Laid  with  another  nurseling  babe 
Upon  her  humble  bed  ;— 

Its  wild  eyes  closed— a  stranger  arm 
Under  its  stranger  head. 

Tin. 
If  in  its  dreamy  ear  the  sea 

Hummedj  as  within  a  shell, 
'Twas  but  a  sort  of  lullaby 

To  help  the  softer  swell 
Which  rocked  Uie  foundling  in  its 

Compassion's  trembling  spell. 

XX. 

For,  as  the  woman  bent  above 

The  reft  and  rescued  thing, 
She  felt  strange  tears  of  tenderness 

About  her  eyelids  dine ;«. 
She  wept  to  think  that  God  had  sent 

So  dear  a  fosterling. 

X. 

And  so  night  wrought  itself  to  moxn. 

And  morning  into  niffht ;— - 
The  raging  sea  that  roared  around 

Forbidding  aid,  or  flight  ;— 
While  she  was  left  in  quiet,  with 

A  nameless,  new  delight. 


But  with  the  following  dawn  arrive 
Abounding  succours  there  ^— 

All  that  the  gentle  heart  can  find— 
The  generous  hand  can  bear  :— 

Food  for  Sie  fambhed : — everything. 
Save  comfort  for  despair. 

xn. 
And  that  comes  not.    For  there  are  those 

Who  turn  away  firom  hope ; 
And  madly,  where  the  masts  stand  out. 

Amidst  the  tangle  grope 
For  them  they're  torn  fronu^weltering  deep 

Adown  the  green  sea  slope. 

•  xm. 
The  captain  of  that  gallant  crew>-« 

His  was  a  seaman's  heart  :..^ 
He  saw  the  child — and  thought  he'd  besr 

In  rearing  it  his  part : 
It  must  be  brought  on  board  his  ship. 

Waiting  the  word  to  start. 

xrv. 

Now  boatloads  four,  with  tug  of  oar. 
Strain  for  the  vessel's  deck ;— . 

Load  after  load,  a  last  adieu 

Wavine  to  rock  and  wreck  :— 

Ah  1  must  me  give  them  up  the  babe 
That  cUnga . about  her  neck  ? 
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Alas !  she  must.    She  meeklj  tUnds 

Bedde  the  waters  wild ; — 
They've  drawn  the  infiuit  from  her 

And  she  has  onlj  smiled,.  ■ 
Yet  looks  as  much  bmaved,  as  if 

Bereft  of  her  own  child. 

zn. 
It  laid  so  much  of  human  lore 

Against  her  human  breastt 
The  mighty  wave  of  woe,  that  bora 

That  orphan  on  its  crest. 
And  brought  it  speechlessly  to  plead  . 

The  privilege  of  rest. 

XVJl. 

For  in  these  dire  catastrophei 

Which  rend  in  twain  first  ties* 

The  God  who  severs  what  are  old 
A  thousand  new  supplies ; 

And  links  the  fortunes  of  the  lone 
With  all  deep  sympathies. 

xviii. 
So  'twould  appear : — for,  struck  with  grifG 

The  woman  standing  there 
Might  seem,  in  her  submissiveBeas» 

The  statue  of  despair,-.- 
So  pale  and  desolate  a  cheek 

Was  lashed  with  her  wet  hair. 


But  as  she  turned  (when  it  was  gone) 
And  sought  her  humble  QOt» 

You  then  had  deemed  she  was  restored 
To  life,  to  prove  the  lot 

Of  one  who  weeps  some  bosom-firitiid 
Whose  step  retnmeth  not. 


Th»  skiff  is  bounding  from  the  isU» 
Of  rescued  wretohes  full :— • 

The  babe  lies  wrapped  in  rough  se»-OQai» 
Cast  from  them  as  they  pull ; 

Sweeping  all  lightly  towards  the  woridf 
As  umdwitfd  sweeps  the  goU. 


But  she,  bereft  of  this  new  joy-. 

What  is  her  cheer  to  be  ? 
She  tries  to  comfort  her  diatriM 

With  its  prospmty  :— 
Though  well  she  weens,  whatever  befijlib 

She*ll  never  hear,  or  see. 

xxn. 
How  could  she  hope  a  kindly  thouf^t 

Would  reach  her  on  her  isle  ? 
A  pauper  grieved,  because  she  gavt 

A  foundling  food  awhile  I 
She  feels  that  at  a  tale  like  Aif 

Her  very  firienda  would  hbiIi. 
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Kor  dreams  the  Post  liath  been  therflb— 

Beside  her  ai  she  sobbed : 
That  not  a  pang  hath  erosied  her  tenl 

Bat  throng  his  soul  hath  throbbed  ;• 
That  from  her  breast,  fbr  man'i  reproof. 

Her  secret  he  h^  robbed. 


That  she  shall  live,  if  eyer  Hto 

The  words  th|i|  mid^  men  yr^vp  3.^ 
Not  'midst  the  vulgar  and  the  vile 

This  smooth  world  h^lds  so  cheW  » 
But  with  heart-homage  floods  rpvodi 

As  yon  cli£&  by  toe  deep« 

Ah,  why  not  left  to  abler  himdi 
The  burden  of  her  prti^e  ? 

Why  not  the  Fost^Mother  au|u; 
By  him  who  bean  the  bay#f 

The  theme  were  no  disparagen^t 
To  e'en  his  matohiesi  lava. 


Well — since  on  me  it  hath  been  Ittd 
To  rescue  firom  the  rush  • 

Of  a  rude  world's  forgetfulness 
This  humble  Episode — 

Honoured  be  she^  to  whom  its  }if<s 
The  "  Ocean  ChUd"  hath  owed  1 


And  honour  to  the  ateriiqg  heaii 
In  many  a  peasant's  breas|».P«« 

That  proves  our  ancient  Irish  blood 
Mtter  than  orgwn  or  evsil— 

And  stamps  with  trae  nobUity 
Theae  diildx«n  of  tb^  We«t  1 


WAV  VO 

*■■  ntasoB  •»  nvstaiva  asmvak. 

A  child  stood  weeping  al  Hie  gala 
Of  La  Pitid,  disorasolata,     V 

Asking  to  see  her  mother  dear. 
**  Begone,    the  brutal  porter  eriedf 

<'  Your  prayer  is  Tain,  she  it  not  hava.** 
*'  I  know  she  iv'  the  child  repliedi 
**  Oh»  let  me  see  her  I  imidora  ;** 
And  still  A»  nmjped  tbe  mtened  dooTt 
TiU  on«i  more  bndhr  ihaii  tbfrestv 

And  try  to  calm  your  tnmUed  bttaUb 
Yo«r  mothor^  goM  ta  Fmdiaai* 
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«'  To  Paradise !     Oh,  where's  the  way  ?** 

She  asked  of  every  one  she  met ; 
They  listen  kindly,  and  all  say, 

<'  The  way  is  long,  and  sore  beset 
With  obstacles."    But  Hope  leads  on. 

And  Piety  supports  her  sinking  heart; 
Faith  encourages— it  shall  be  done ; 

And  Charity  fulfils  her  part ; 
And  the  child  hopes  once  more  to  see 
Her  mother's  face,  and  with  her  be. 
Resolved  at  any  sacrifice 
To  find  this  way  to  Paradise. 

At  length  upon  a  barren  soil. 

Fatigue,  and  hunger,  and  the  night 
Arrest  her  in  her  weary  toil  : 

A  gentle  shepherd  sees  her  plight. 
And  to  a  convent  near  doth  lead  her ; 
The  sisters  hasten  forth  to  aid  her. 
But  all  too  late  I  she  pales  and  trembles ; 
Death,  who  parts  and  re-assembles. 
To  her  mother  soon  unites  her; 
Heaven  opens,  Grod  invites  her— 
Unstained,  and  pure  from  earthly  vice. 
The  sinless  child 's  in  Paradise. 


BATTLE  OF  TTRBELL'8.PA88^.1597.* 

The  Baron  bold  of  Trimbleston  hath  gone  in  proud  array. 
To  drive  afar  from  fair  Westmeath  the  Irish  kerns  away, 
And  there  is  mounting  brisk  of  steeds  and  donning  shirts  of  nuilf 
And  spurring  hard  to  MuUingar  'mong  Riders  of  the  Pale. 

For,  flocking  round  his  banner  there,  from  east  to  west  there  camfl!^ 
Full  many  knights  and  gentlemen  of  English  blood  and  name. 
All  prompt  to  bate  the  Irish  race,  all  spoilers  of  the  land. 
And  mustered  soon  a  thousand  spears  that  Baron  in  his  band. 


*  In  the  valuable  notes  to  the  Annals  qfthe  Four  Matters,  the  following  aoooont  of 
the  battle  of  TyrrellVpa&i  is  given  at  page  621 :  —  "  The  Captain  Tyrrell  mentloiMd  ia 
the  Annals  was  Richard  Tyrrell,  a  gentleman  of  the  Anglo-Norman  family  oftba  T^r- 
rella,  LurcU  of  Fertnllagh,  in  Westmeath.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  odebfatod 
commanders  of  the  Irish  in  the  war  against  Elizabeth,  and  during  a  period  of  twdve  yaaii 
bad  many  con6icts  with  the  English  forces  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  be  was  partkalar^ 
famous  for  bold  and  hazardous  exploits,  and  rapid  expeditions.  Copioiis  acooonts  of  Ua 
are  given  by  Fyncs  Morrison,  Mac  Geoghegao,  and  othen.  After  the  reduction  of  Inland 
be  retired  to  Spain.  The  bittle  of  IVrrell's-paaa  is  described  by  Mac  Geogb^gan,  and 
mentioned  bv  Leland,  and  other  historians.  It  was  fought  in  the  summer  of  1697*  at  a 
place  afterwards  called  TyrrellVpass,  now  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Barony  of  Fertollagl^ 
in  Westmeath.  When  Hugh  0  Neill,  Eari  of  Tyrone,  heard  that  the  English  foroas  wars 
preparing  to  advance  into  Ulster,  under  the  Lord  Deputy  Borrough,  he  detached  Captain 
T\TreIl,  at  the  head  of  400  chosen  men,  to  act  in  Meath  and  Leinster,  and  by  thus  engaging 
some  of  the  English  forces,  to  cauK  a  diversion,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  Lord  Depoty, 
or  co-operate  with  Sir  Conyers  Clifibrd.  The  Anglo- Irish  of  Meath,  to  the  number  of  1,000 
men,  assembled  under  the  banner  of  Barnwell,  Baron  of  Tiimlcston,  intending  to  proeted 
and  join  the  Lord  Deputy.  T\Trell  was  encamped  with  his  small  force  in  Fartnllagb,  and 
was  joined  by  young  O'Conor  Faily  of  the  King*8  County.  The  Banm  of  Trimlestoo,  hav- 
ing heard  where  Tyrrell  was  posted,  formed  tha  project  of  taking  him  by  sorprisi^  and  for 
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For  trooping  in  rode  Kettervilles  and  D'Altons  not  a  few. 
And  thick  as  reeds  pranced  Nugent's  spears^  a  fierce  and  godless  crew ; 
And  Nagle*s  pennon  flutters  fair^  andj  pricking  o'er  the  plain, 
Dashed  Tuite  of  Sonna's  mail-clad  men^  and  Dillon's  from  Glen-Shane. 

A  goodly  feast  the  Baron  gave  in  Na^le's  ancient  hall^ 
And  to  his  board  he  summons  there  bis  chiefs  and  captains  all ; 
And  round  the  red  wine  circles  fastj  with  noisy  boast  and  brag 
How  they  would  hunt  the  Irish  kerns  like  any  Cratloe  stag. 

But  'mid  their  glee  a  horseman  spurr*d  all  breathless  to  the  gate, 
And  from  the  warder  there  he  craved  to  see  Lord  Barnwell  straight ; 
And  when  he  stept  the  castle  hallj  then  cried  the  Baron^  **  Ho  I 
You  are  De  Petit's  body-squire,  why  stops  your  master  so  ?*' 

**  Sir  Piers  De  Petit  ne'er  held  back,"  that  wounded  man  replied, 
**  When  fnend  or  foeman  called  him  on,  or  there  was  need  to  ride ; 
But  vainly  now  you  lack  him  here,  for,  on  the  bloody  sod. 
The  noble  knight  lies  stark  and  stiff—his  soul  is  with  hb  God. 

"  For  yesterday,  in  passing  through  FertuUah's  wooded  glen. 
Fierce  Tyrrell  met  my  master's  band,  and  slew  the  good  knight  then ; 
And,  wounded  sore  with  aze  and  skean,  I  barely  'scaped  with  life. 
To  bear  to  you  the  dbmal  news,  and  warn  you  of  the  strife. 

''MacGreoghegan's  flag  is  on  the  hills  I  O'Reilly's  up  at  Fore ! 
And  all  the  chiefs  have  flown  to  arms,  from  Allen  to  Donore, 
And  as  I  rode  by  Granard's  moat,  right  plainly  might  I  see 
O'Ferall's  clans  were  sweeping  down  from  distant  Annalee." 

Then  started  up  young  Barnwell  there,  all  hot  with  Spanish  wine— 
''Revenge  I*'  he  cries,  ''for  Petit's  death,  and  be  that  labour  mine ; 
For,  by  the  blessed  rood  I  swear,  when  I  Wat  Tyrrell  see, 
I'll  hunt  to  death  the  rebel  bold,  and  hang  him  on  a  tree  1" 

Then  rose  a  shout  throughout  the  hall,  that  made  the  rafters  ring^ 
And  stirr'd  o'erhead  the  banners  there,  like  aspen  leaves  in  spring ; 
And  vows  were  made,  and  wine-cups  quaft,  with  proud  and  bitter  soom. 
To  hunt  to  death  Fertullah's  clans  upon  the  coming  mom. 

These  tidings  unto  Tyrrell  came,  upon  that  sel&ame  day. 
Where,  camped  amid  the  hazle-boughs,  he  at  Lough  Ennel  lay ; 
**  And  they  will  hunt  us  so,"  he  cried — "  why,  let  them  if  they  will ; 
But  first  we'll  teach  them  greenwood  craft,  to  catch  us,  ere  they  kill." 


that  purpose  dispatched  his  son  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  troops.  Tyrrell  having  received 
information  of  their  advance,  immediately  pot  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  making  a 
feint  of  flying  before  them  as  they  advanced,  drew  them  into  a  defile  covered  with  trees, 
which  place  has  since  been  called  Tyrrell's- pass,  and  having  detached  half  of  his  men,  under 
the  command  of  O'Conor,  they  were  posted  in  ambush,  in  a  hollow  adjoining  the  road. 
When  the  English  were  passing.  O'Conor  and  his  men  sallied  out  from  their  ambuscade, 
and  with  their  drums  and  fifes  played  Tyrrell's  march,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for 
the  attack.  Tyrrell  tlien  rushed  out  on  them  in  front,  and  the  English  being  thus  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides,  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  carnage  being  so  great  that  out  of  their  entire  force 
only  one  soldier  escaped,  and,  having  fled  through  a  marsh,  carried  the  news  to  Mullingar. 
O'Conor  displayed  amazing  valour,  and  being  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity,  hewed 
down  many  of  their  men  with  his  own  hand  ;  while  the  heroic  Tyrrell,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
men,  repeatedly  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  battle.  Young  Barnwell  being  taken  prisoner, 
his  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  delivered  to  O'Neill  A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned 
by  Mac  Geoghegan,  that  from  the  beat  and  excessive  action  of  the  sword-arm  the  hand  of 
O'Conor  became  so  swelled  that  it  could  not  be  eztricatMl  from  the  guard  of  his  sabre  nntil 
the  handle  was  cat  through  with  a  file.'* 
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And  hot  next  morn  the  horsemen  came.  Young  Barnwell  at  their  bcAd*; 
But  when  they  reached  the  calm  lake  banks,  behold  1  their  prej  was  fled  1 
And  loud  thev  cursed,  as  wheeling  round  they  lefl  that  tranquil  than. 
And  sought  the  wood  of  Garraclunej  and  searched  it  o*er  and  o'er. 

And  down  the  slopes,  and  o'er  the  fields,  and  up  the  steept  they  ttrala. 
And  through  Moylanna's  trackless  bcq?,  where  many  steeds  remaitit 
Till  liteari^  all,  at  set  of  sun,  they  halt  in  sorry  plight. 
And  on  the  heath,  beside  his  steed,  each  horseman  passed  the  night. 

Xoxt  mom,  while  }'ct  the  white  mists  lay,  all  brooding  on  the  hil1> 
Bold  Tyrrell  to  his\*omrado  spake,  a  friend  in  every  iU-^ 
**  O'Co'nor,  take  ye  ten  score  men,  and  speed  ye  to  the  dell» 
AVhoro  winds  the  path  to  Kinnegad— -you  know  that  togher  welL 

**  And  couch  ye  close  amid  the  heath,  and  blades  of  waving  ftm. 

So  glint  of  flt«>el,  or  jilimiise  of  man,  no  Saxon  may  discern. 

Until  vou  hear  my  busle  blown,  and  up,  0*Conor,  then. 

And  bid  the  drums  strike  T}Trcirs  march,  and  charge  ye  with  year  men.*' 

«*  Now  by  his  soul  who  sleeps  at  Cong,*'  O 'Conor  proud  replied. 
It  gnovi4  mo  soT^,  before  those  dogs,  to  have  my  head  to  hide ; 
But  lest.  |M>rchance,  in  scorn  they  might  go  brag  it  thro*  the  Pale» 
Vll  do  mv  best  that  few  shall  live  to  carrv  round  the  tale*** 


Tho  miM  rollM  otT,  and  •*  GalUnts  up  !*'  young  Barnwell  loudly 
**  By  Bootivi^'s  shrine«  from  olf  the  hill,  the  reM  traitor  flies; 
Now  mount  ye  all,  fair  pcntlomen — lay  bridle  loose  on  mane, 
And  5pur  your  *t«fetl5  with  rowvls  sharp — we'll  catch  him  on  the  plein.** 

Then  Iv^nndtHl  to  their  jiaddlos  i^uid:  a  thousand  eager  men» 
And  on  they  ru^hetl  in  hot  pursuit  to  DarraV  wooded  glun. 
Bui  jp»ll,-i:its  N^Ui,  tho*  lair  ye  ride,  here  sl:iokon  speed  ye  may.. 
The  cit.iso  is  oVr  !.~tho  hunt  is  up !— the  quarry  stands  at  bay  I 

Vor.  h^ltetl  on  a  p!*nt1e  dope«  K^Ul  TxTrell  placed  his  hand. 
And  prvMidly  stent  he  io  I  lie  fn^nt,  his  banner  in  his  haadp 
And  piunpNi  it  «leep  within  the  earth,  all  plainly  in  their  view. 
And  wamM  aloA  his  tnisty  swonl,  and  lothl  his  bugle  blew. 

SaIiu  Ooansn  !  *twA5  e  fearful  iQght«  while  dram  and  Uumpct  plafsd. 
To  Av  the  N^und  from  out  the  Ivrake  i^i  tieroe  O'Conor  made^ 
A 5  wsvinj;  hij^h  his  sw^Mxi  in  air  he  smot«  the  flaunnnff  crest 
or  pnMid  Sir  Hi^h  IV  iii'nexiiie.*  and  ciore  him  to  m  cbest! 

**  On.  %vmnit)i>s.  on !"  xvunj:  lUrnwell  cries,  **  and  spur  j%  to  the  pleiot 
^^  here  we  max  Ivst  our  Unci'^  use !"     Thii  counsel  is  in  vaint 
Kor  down  fwepi  INrreli**  paiUnt  hand,  with  shiMit  and  wild  haBoo^ 
And  a  hnndnM  Mecsls  are  mA^U'Tkws  unoc  dm  his  bug)e  Uew  I 

V^^^m  tn^nt  t.^  flanV  the  1ri«h  charge  in  battle  order  all. 
AA  h^.e  IV). I  like  sh«vp  in  jdtepheni's  toM  the  Saxon  riden  &21 ; 
l"lii'ir  U»«vs  K^nf  are  little  H*e,  tbeir  nnnibers  hKv^  the  wty. 
And  mad  with  pain  their  p'i:n-!irc  «ws^s  a.)d  tenw  to  the  fiiy! 

And  01*  the  hanfh:y  hi-Kl  ihst  r»vV  ihiil  m.rriinp  throng  the  deQ 
l^ut  one  hs»  'iH^'txvi  «  ih  Vvf  jkn.i  VmiK  V-is  e*-^irirsde«*  iate  to  %bQ  ; 
T\\K  re>t  A.\  in  \h<\\  hftrnos^  ..usi,  Ar..i<;  she  :hii'kei>  Ukvih 
Yet  tuhnni:  lo  ihc  littesi  pi*«:\  tikr  to\c>  in  a  snanr  '. 
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The  Baron  bold  of  Trimbleston  bas  fled  in  sore  dismay^ 

Like  beaten  hound  at  dead  of  night  from  Mullingar  away> 

While  wild  from  Boyne  to  Brusna's  banks  there  spreads  a  voice  of  wail^ 

Mavrone  1  the  sky  that  night  was  red  with  burnings  in  the  Pale  1 

And  late  next  day  to  Dublin  town  the  dismal  tidings  came> 
And  Kevin's-Port  and  Watergate  are  lit  with  beacons  twain, 
And  scouts  spur  out,  and  on  the  walls  there  stands  a  fearful  crowd. 
While  high  o'er  all  Saint  Mary*s  bell  tolls  out  alarums  loud  1 

But  far  away,  beyond  the  Pale,  from  Dunluce  to  Dunboy, 
From  every  Irish  hall  and  rath  there  bursts  a  shout  of  joy. 
As  eager  Asklas*  hurry  past  o'er  mountain,  moor,  and  glen. 
And  tell  in  each  the  battle  won  by  Tyrrell  and  his  men. 

Bold  Walter  sleeps  in  Spanish  earth ;  long  years  have  passed  away — 
Yet  T}rrreirs-pass  is  called  that  spot,  ay,  to  this  very  day ; 
And  still  is  told  as  marvel  strange,  how  from  his  swollen  hand. 
When  ceased  the  fight  the  blaclumith  filed  0*Conor's  trusty  brand ! 


THE       CALDROil      OF      BRBCAIN, 
(CBCMLIN,  COUKTT  ARTftlM). 

In  the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Rathlin,  which  lies  off 
the  north-east,  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  there  is  a  dangiirous  vortex,  called  by 
the  natives  Slock-na-morra,  or,  more  properly,  SlU3-ri4-n)4|l<l,  the  gulf  or 
hollow  of  the  seal  Its  ancient  name  was  Co)fte  BfteC41t),  "The  Caldron  of 
Breeain.**  In  Cormac's  "Glossary,"  this  name  is  accounted  for  as  follows :-« 
«  Breeain,  a  certain  merchant,  the  son  of  Maine,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tajjes,  had  fifVv  curragbs  trading  between  Ere  and  Alba  (Ireland  and  Scotland), 
until  they  all  rell  together  into  this  caldron,  and  were  swallowed  up,  so  that  not 
one  survived  to  bear  the  tidings  of  their  fate."  (See  Dr.  ReeTes*  "  Ecd.  Antiq." 
pp.  280,  290,  386). 

I. 

The  fearful  ni^ht  is  past, 

And  the  morning  dawns  at  last- 
How  gorgeously  the  spreading  light  arrays  Cathrigia'sf  plain  I 

The  dull,  white  mists  arc  clearing 

{"rom  the  head-lands  re-appearin?  ; 
And  the  ospreyt  wheels,  on  gladsome  wing,  along  the  glitt'riii^  main  t 

High  up  *round  yonder  forest,§ 

Where  the  tempest  raged  the  sorest. 
The  peasant  plies  his  early  toil>  in  peace  and  hope,  again. 


*  Askia,  a  messenger. 

t  Carey.— The  ancient  name  is  written  C^1t;l)Yt)5l)e,  and  Latinised  Ca^rigiOt  by 
Colgan. 

J  The  osprey,  or  sea-eagle,  has  made  its  home,  time  immemoral,  on  Fafaliead. 
Knocklayd,  or,  more  properly,  ChnQtc-kide^  was  formerly  ck>tbed«  to  a  great  extent, 
with  natural  forest. 
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n. 

Oh,  nieht  of  dark  despair  I 

Niall  ^aighiallach's*  heir 
No  more  shaU  guide  his  noble  ships  to  Alba's  distant  strand ; 

Of  all  that  fleet,  one  curragh 

Has  not  lived  through  Sloc-na-morra, 
To  bear  the  gallant  Brecain  back  to  £re*s  pleasant  land  I 

And  £re*s  bright-eyed  daughters 

Lament,  beside  the  waters. 
The  fate  of  that  heroic  chief  and  his  resistless  band. 

ni. 

On  Dal-Riada*s  shore. 

From  Ceaun-bant  to  grey  Benmore,t 
The  Caoine  b  heard  at  castle  gate  and  in  the  cottage  lone  I 

The  tide  of  woe  is  swelling 

Along  thy  vale,  Druim-Muillin  ;§ 
And  lo,  they  raise  on  Carn-dhu||  the  monumental  stone  I 

Cuil-Ectrann^  bv  thy  fountain, 

Chnoic-leide  on  tny  green  mountain, 
No  more  shall  wave  the  dazzling  plume  that  first  in  battle  shone  I 

IV. 

Where  has  the  struggle  been  ? 
The  sea,  so  bright — serene. 

Reposes  now  around  the  cliffs  in  winding  creek  and  bay- 
By  Ricnea's**  wave-girt  island. 
And  Jura's  dome-like  highland, 

The  golden-crested  waters  stretch  in  light  away,  away ! 

O  deep,  mysterious  ocean. 
How  calm,  yet  still  in  motion. 

Prepared  through  every  passing  age  to  vindicate  thy  sway  1 

Now,  worthy  creditors,  as  you  are  well  aware,  we  discharge  our  debts  (at  lent 
in  the  way  of  publication)  by  paper  currency  alone.  We  have  no  other  dreii- 
lating  medium  ;  and  lo,  our  materiel  is,  for  the  present,  exhausted.  Be  patient 
with  us  for  awhile ;  have  we  not  kept  fuith  with  you  ?  Ah  1  dear  young  lady» 
whose  gilt-edgcd  note  is  fragrant  with  otto  of  roses,  and  whose  lines  are  tweet 
as  the  honey  of  Hybla,  or  Hymcttus — look  not  so  sadly  reproachful.  Sir,  sur^ 
shake  not  your  ebon  locks  at  us,  and  moderate  the  lightnings  of  your  eyes ; 
your  verses  have  too  much  of  the  wine  of  poesy  in  them  to  suffer  by  lying  over 
a  little — trust  us,  they  will  be  all  the  mellower  for  the  keeping.  My  dear  nuu 
dam,  we  know  what  you  would  say,  and  we  appreciate  it  all ;  and,  good  doctor, 
your  hymn  to  Minerva  is  classical,  erudite,  and  vigorous ;  but— .ybt  de  gmUiL 
homme ! — what  can  we  do,  when  we  have  scarce  as  much  space  left  as  will  leave 
a  margin  for  the  binder  ? 


*  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  King  of  Ireland  abont  the  year  879. 
t  Proiiounci'd  Kin-ban,  the  White  Ridge  or  Headland, 
X  Now  Fairhcad,  a  tame  translation  of  Pulehntm  JYomontorium, 

§  Now  Drumawillfln,  a  beautiful  glen  at  the  ba«e  of  Kuocklayd.     The  andent  aaina 
means  the  Ridge  of  the  AlilU. 

^A  hill  on  the  coast     The  name  denotes  the  Black  Cairn, 
The  ancient  name  of  Culfeightrin  the  comer  of  the  Strangers,     The  betutifiil  rbtr 
Shesk  div'des  Culfeigbin  from  Kamoan. 

One  of  the  early  names  of  Kahery  or  Rathlin. 
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Paramount  ascendancy  of  Sir  Bobert 
'eel  in  the  councils  of  England  pro- 
mised to  secure  for  him  as  Ions  a  reign 
as  that  of  Pitt  or  Walpole^  tne  Czar, 
discerning  that  no  opposition  could 
be  effectual  which  did  not  array  Bri. 
tain  against  him>  resolved  to  visit  our 
shores,  in  order  to  confer  with  and 
definitely  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of 
England  in  his  Eastern  policy.  The 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  then 
held  by  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed  that  ere  the  Russian  Emperor 
withdrew,  amidst  a  blaze  of  popula- 
rity, from  our  shores,  he  had  received 
personal  assurances  of  concurrence 
and  approval  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cabinet. 

A  year  ago,  the  Czar  perceived  that 
it  was  high  time  for  him  to  tighten  his 
grasp  upon  the  Ottoman  Ernpu^.  The 
**  case  *'  began  to  show  signs  of  taking 
a  course  unfavourable  to  his  ambitious 
projects.  Turkey,  deemed  so  anti. 
quated  and  effete,  had  unexpectedly 
entered  upon  a  career  of  reform.  The 
Christians  were  being  so  well  treated 
as  no  longer  to  sigh  for  the  protecting 
rule  of  the  Czar.  The  Mussulmans 
were  turning  so  liberal,  and  the  edu- 
cated classes  becoming  so  lukewarm  as 
to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Koran, 
that  the  probability  suggested  itself  of 
the  Christians  being  gnuloallv  admit- 
ted into  the  higher  offices  of  the  Go- 
▼ernn)ent,  and  Uie  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  an  energetic,  wealthy,  and 
progressive  State,  which  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
becoming  a  vassal  of  the  intolerant 
and  anti-commerdal  government  of 
Russia.  Simultaneously  with  these 
provocatives  to  Russian  intervention 
m  Turkey,  the  general  state  of  Europe 
appeared  to  smile  on  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  Czar.  The  Revolutions  of 
1848  had  done  his  work  more  cffectu- 
ally  on  the  Continent  than  a  hundred 
successful  battles.  Without  the  slight- 
est cost  or  effort  on  his  part—without 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  life  or  a 
single  rouble,  he  saw  incurable  dissen- 
sions sown  and  impoverishment  pro- 
duced in  the  States  of  central  Europe. 
In  Austria,  Prussia,  Germany,  he  saw 
the  People  set  against  their  Princes— 
these  Princes  leaning  and  appealing 
to  himself  for  support  to  keep  tnem  on 
their  thrones — and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  wealthier  classes  similarly  dis- 
posed, and  willing  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Russian  Absolutism 


rather  than  face  the  horrors  of  renewed 
anarchy  and  revolution.  At  this  time, 
too,  a  change  took  place  in  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  British  Soverdgn.  The 
Czar*s  old  friend.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
returned  to  power,  aocomganied  by 
statesmen  known  to  be  inimical  to  tm 
Bonapartist  regime  in  France^  and 
who,  even  afler  their  accession  to  ofltey 
did  not  hesitate  to  vilify  the  F^rendi 
Emperor  and  people  from  the  public 
hustings.  To  sow  dissension  between 
France  and  England  is  a  part  of  the 
hereditary  policy  of  Rassia;  and  it 
seemed  an  easy  task  to  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  at  the  dose  of  1852, 
to  break  off  the  friendly  relations  sob. 
sisting  between  the  French  and  BritisiL 
Grovemments. 

Thus,  then,  the  Czar  was  ntoated 
in  the  commencement  of  1853.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  saw  Turkey  relbmu 
ing  herself,  and  necessitating  his  im. 
m^ate  intervention,  if  he  did  nol 
wish  to  see  the  gradual  establishment 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorosy  of  a 
powerful  and  enlightened  State  im- 
mical  to  his  sway.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  beheld  the  princes  of  centnl 
Europe  laying  their  crowns  at  his 
feet ;  and  England  and  France  the 
onlv  Powers  he  had  to  fear— at  log. 
fferheads  with  each  others  and  toe 
former  country  presided  orer  l^  a 
minister  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Kremlin  politics.  As  any  potentijta 
in  his  place  would  have  done/Kduliu 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  so  fiivoair* 
able  an  opportunity,^ioing  so^  how* 
ever,  with  a  degree  of  cold  and  snake- 
like  treachery,  peculiar  to  the  Ma. 
chiavelian  diplomacy  of  Rosna.  Firi^ 
he  endeavoured  to  ^t  the  Porte  to 
abandon  its  other  alliances  aiuL  throw 
itself  wholly  into  his  hands,  by  secredr 
proposing  to  it,  through  MensdiQun, 
an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty«  and 
offering  to  support  it  against  any  of 
the  other  Powers  with  an  ernnr  of  mar 
hundred  thousand  men.  Had  this 
treaty  been  consummated^  Tor^y 
would  have  been  sold  for  ever  to  the 
Czar,  and  led,  without  a  friend  to 
help  her,  to  sink  gradually  into  a 
Muscovite  dependency.  The  Tuflddi 
Government,  hovrever- who  throogjlik 
out  the  whole  n^otiatious  have  shown 
a  mingled  manhness  and  shrewd  dis- 
cretion not  very  apparent  in  the  Ca- 
binets of  their  allies — firmly  dedined 
the  proposal.  And  then  forth  came 
Menschikoff*s  uiHmaiwm^  demanding  a 
protectorate  for  his  master  over  toe 
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Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 
AVhen  the  Czar  took  this  step,  he  was 
only  acting  in  accordance  witn  the  po- 
licy formerly  approved  of  by  Lord 
Aberdeen :  and,  therefore,  he  was  en- 
titled to  expect  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Grovemment.  And 
none  such  at  first  was  offered  ;  so  much 
so,  that  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  Pre- 
mieres organ  in  the  press  was  instructed 
to  announce  to  the  public  in  congru" 
tulatory  terms,  that  the  aforesaid  ulti- 
matum had  been  accepted  by  the  Ot- 
toman Government.  This,  fortunately, 
proved  not  to  be  the  case;  but  the 
British  Premier  —  believing  that  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  Russian 
protectorate  over  Turkey,  and  that,  if 
the  Sultan  were  lefl  unsupported,  be 
would  be  forced  to  grant  this  protec- 
torute,  and  so  all  would  be  quiet 
again — did  not  the  less  persevere  in  his 
policy  of  non-intervention  and  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  the  Czar. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  we  ul- 
timately get  into  the  war  ?  The  answer 
is  simple.  A  general  ferment  i^ainst 
Russia  arose  in  the  country,  which  so 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Lords  Pal- 
merston  and  Lansdowne,  and  the  anti- 
Russian  minority  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
the  Premier  had,  bit  by  bit,  to  aban- 
don his  views  of  non-intervention,  and 
coincide  in  the  more  resolute  policy  of 
his  colleagues.  This,  we  have  ^ood 
reason  to  believe,  is  the  true  expmna- 
tion  of  the  fatal  apathy  and  mysterious 
vacillation  that  nas  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Government. 
We  say  fatal  apathy,  and  we  say  it 
advisedly.  Had  the  Premier  not  been 
known  to  approve  of  the  Russian  pro- 
jects towards  Turkey,  the  Czar  would 
never  have  attempted  last  spring  to 
carry  those  projects  into  execution. 
Or  had  he,  in  June  last,  in  obedience 
to  the  sense  of  the  country,  and 
awakened  to  the  perils  of  his  course, 
receded  from  these  views,  and  honestly 
told  the  Czar  so,  even  then  Russia 
would  have  paused,  and  the  tide  of  war 
been  held  back  for  a  time.  But  neither 
of  these  things  happened.  Lord  Aber- 
deen continued  doggedly  to  persist  in 
his  views,  and  to  use  his  innuence  to 
prevent  any  energetic  steps  being 
taken  to  checkmate  his  old  friend  the 
Czar.  He  knew  that  if  Russia  ob- 
tained the  Protectorate,  she  would  be 
content  (for  the  time),  and  he  was  in 
hopes  that  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
Porte  by  the  so-called  "mediating" 
Powers  would  be  sufficient  to  compel 


it  to  accept  the  Russian  uUimatum. 
The  firmness  and  gallant  self-reliance 
of  the  Turks,  however,  defeated  such 
anticipations ;  and  so  strong  grew  the 
feelingof  sympathy  for  the  Turks,  and  of 
hatred  towards  Russia,  among  the  Bri« 
tish  people,  that  step  by  step  the  anti- 
Russian  section  of  tne  Cabinet  carried 
the  day.  Russia,  therefore,  is  quite 
justified  in  declaring  that  she  has  been 
deceived  by  the  British  Cabinet ;  and 
having  been  tempted  to  proceed  so  far 
in  her  designs,  and  to  stake  the  honour 
of  the  empire  on  the  issue,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  haughty  Au- 
tocrat was,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
succumb,  forego  all  his  cherished 
dreams  of  ambition,  and  do  penance  in 
the  sight  of  Europe. 

Many  good  people  amongst  us  have 
been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Christian 
Britain  going  to  war  in  defence  of  Ma- 
hommedans,  and  many  shortsighted 
ones  have  exclaimed  against  us  spend- 
ing treasure  in  a  quarrel  that  does  not 
concern  us.  Neither  of  these  notions 
have  the  least  shadow  of  foundation. 
We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  a 
nation  *s  honour — we  do  not  holdcheap^ 
as  some  do,  the  obligation  which  binds 
a  nation  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  en- 
gagements  alike  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,— .but  far  more  than  this  was 
involved  in  the  Eastern  Question. 
Never  did  England  draw  sword  in  a 
loftier  cause,  or  in  defence  of  inte- 
rests which  more  directly  affect  her- 
self. We  had  to  fight  —  or  else  the 
faith  of  treaties  was  for  ever  at  an  end 
—.the  whole  existing  territorial  ar- 
rangements of  Europe  blown  to  the 
winds  —  the  code  of^  civilisation  sup- 
pressed, and  everything  reduced  to  the 
rule  of  the  strongest — to 

*'The  good  old  ni\e,  the  ilmple  plan 
That  he  should  take  who  haa  the  power, 
And  he  thonld  keep  who  can.** 

Let  Russia  obtain  her  protectorate 
over  the  Greek  Christians  of  Turkey* 
and  France  might  with  equal  justice 
arrogate  to  herself  a  similar  protec- 
torate over  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  throughout  the  British 
Isles.  Let  Russia  keep  possession  of 
the  Principalities,  and  France  may  as 
well  annex  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
and  extend  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine- 
Prussia  seize  upon  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  the  lesser  German  States,  and 
Austria  take  another  slice  off  Turkey 
by  occupying  Bosnia  and  Scrvia.  In 
fact,  had  France  and  England  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  the  spoliation  of  Turkey* 
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a  Idgsiited  intern  of  agmasion  of  the 
strong  against  the  weak  would  have 
been  established  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  barbaric  law  of  Force  installed  as 
sole  arbiter.  A  new  map  of  Europe 
would  have  been  immediately  requisite 
— and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this 
will  not  ultimately  be  found  to  be  the 
object  which  Russia  has  in  view. 

Secondly,  we  had  to  fight,  if  we  did 
not  wish  to  see  Russian  power  throned 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  change,  our  commerce 
checked  in  the  Levant  and  nullified  in 
Turkey.  The  commercial  policy  of 
the  Ottoman  Grovemment  is  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  while  that  of  Russia  is 
almost  prohibitive  —  as  an  index  of 
which  we  may  state,  that  whereas  our 
exports  to  Turkey  amount  in  value  to 
three  millions  sterling,  our  exports  to 
the  far  larger  country  and  population 
of  Russia  do  not  exceed  one-third  of 
that  amount ;  and  that  while  the  for- 
mer have  been  steadily  increasing  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  the  latter  have 
somewhat  declined.  Moreover,  of  late 
years  we  have  come  to  depend  for  our 
mainsupplies  of  grain  from  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  and  especially  the  Princi- 
palities; and  we  certainly  could  not 
view  with  indifiference  the  spectacle  of 
this  whole  region  becoming  permanent- 
ly incorporated  with  an  empire  essen- 
tially the  great  antagonist  of  England 
upon  the  Continent,  and  whose  first 
act  in  the  event  of  war  with  us  would 
be  (as  it  has  actually  been)  to  stop  all 
exports  of  grain  from  the  ports  or  the 
Euxine.  Napoleon  the  Great  has 
told  us  what  rtussia  in  possession  of 
Constantinople  would  become  to  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  *  and  as,  on  the  present 


occanon,  she  it  extending  her  tnw 
likewise  towards  the  Baltic,  and  striT- 
ing  to  convert  the  Baltic  powers  vto 
so  many  vassals  of  her  smj,  it  it  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  peril  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  weie  the  eUoved 
to  carry  out  her  designt  nnonpoead. 
With  the  outlets  of  the  Bahra  and 
Black  Sea  in  her  possemion,  Rnwii 
would  obtain  an  ascendancy  even  qmi 
the  seas  which  the  navies  of  the  whole 
world  could  neutralise,  hot  never  de. 
stroy.  The  Sound,  which  is  not  abote 
a  cannon-shot  in  width,  conld  be 
rendered  almost  as  impregnable  M  the 
Dardanelles;  and  benind  thoM  two 
impassable  baniers  the  Bostiaa  navf 
would  ride  secure  in  the  inland  iee% 
recruiting  and  augmenting  itt  itrength 
in  complete  security,  and  ever  tmif 
to  issue  forth  at  a  moment's  notioO'tD 
strike  a  sudden  and  stunning  liiow 
against  the  commerce,  arsenalsy  or 
capital  of  any  rival  power.  We  ODiw 
fess  we  view  with  mve  t^tprehendoii 
the  means  which  ue  Oxar  has  at  his 
disposal  for  the  attainment  of  these 
ends ;  but  if  we  do  not  strike  into  the 
melee  now,  our  chances  of  socoess 


soon  be  infinitely  worse.  At  present 
we  have  a  gallant  and  powerful  ally  m 
Turkev;  but  let  our  mlon  delay  m 
little  longer — let  them  proorastinate 
and  vacillate  during  the  next  six 
months  as  they  have  done  in  the  lest 
twelve — and  Turicey  will  be  prostnrte 
at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  and  oorselfise 
left  with  an  ally  the  less  to  make  heed 
against  the  alUvictorions  forces  of  the 
Northern  Colossas. 

So  much  for  our  European  in( 
but  we  have  an  empire  in  the 
whose  existence  would  likewise  be 


*  The  TimeSf  a  lesser  bat  more  modern  authority,  says — "  Riusia  seated  in  CnnsfanHnopis 
is  full  of  the  most  portentous  dangers,  not  to  En^nd  only,  but  to  Europe,  and,  ipflsed,  Is 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  human  race.  Drawing  her  strength  from  the  resouroip,  not  of 
civilisation,  but  of  barbarism ;  possessing  among  her  higher  classes  just  as  much  knowlo4fS 
of  European  arts  and  civilisation  as  is  necessary  to  destroy  them,  and  in  her  lower  ordtn  a 
state  of  ignorance  so  dense,  and  of  opinions  so  degraded,  as  to  find  in  a  single  man  thsir  law- 
giver, their  sovereign,  and  almost  tlieir  God,  this  nation  is  peculiarly  cakolatod  lo  dsbaio 
whatever  it  conquers,  and  to  demolish  a  civilisation  which  it  can  neither  appndalo  ass  le* 
ceive.  Can  Manchester  view  witli  indifference  the  accession  to  the  dominion  of  soch  a  pewsr 
of  some  of  the  fiuest  provinces  in  the  world,  of  16,000,000  subjects,  and  of  thsfar  aadmft 
capital — the  key  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ?  If  we  give  to  the  most  anti-commoidal  oonatiy  sf 
Europe  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  navigation  of  her  finest  river,  we  most  expect  that  faj  that 
change  the  Danube  will  be  as  effectually  closed  to  commerce  as  the  Dniepei!^  the  Dnisitsr,  sr 
the  Volga.  Of  course,  with  Russia  in  possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  rising  comuwws 
with  Aida  by  way  of  Trebizond  is  at  an  end,  the  Circassians  must  fisll  in  their  iMhtioe,  and 
Asia  Minor  be  open  to  invasion  at  once  from  the  west  and  the  east,  Austria  would  be  reduesd 
to  a  position  of  dependence  on  the  vrill  of  the  Czar,  and  it  is  needless  to  trace  tbt  IncvHaUs 
course  by  which  a  power  which  has  ahready  absorbed  Poland,  Finland,  Dassarabis,  Qeoi|Mi 
and  so  many  other  pruvinoss,  would  proceed  to  deal  with  tbt  smaUer  prIacipalitiM  sstA 
kingdoms  of  Qormany.** 
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oeriiled  bj  this  enormous  extension  of 
Muscovite  power.     At  present  we  see 
Kussia    making   a  mortal    onslaught 
upon  the  Turkish  Empire^  and  concus. 
sing  Persia  into  joining  her  in  the  at- 
tack.    She  is  also  shooting  out  her  de- 
tachments and  her  embassies  into  the 
countries  of  Central  Asia,  and  striving 
to  combine  the  rulers  of  Khiva,  Bok- 
hara,  and  Cabool  in  a  quadruple  alii, 
ance  against  the  British  power.     Now, 
we  have  no  fears  for  the  present  of  the 
issue  of  any  Russo- Asiatic  invasion  of 
India.     With  all  the  help  of  Russian 
intrigue  among  the  native  princes  — 
such  as  was  detected  at  work  in  1840 — 
^  invading  army,   disorganised   by 
their  long  march  through  the  moun- 
tains, would  be  utterly  routed  by  our 
brave  Anglo-Indian  army  as  they  at. 
tempted  to  debouch  into  the  valley  of 
the  Punjaub ;  and  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Indus,  defended  by  our  steam 
flotilla,  would  of  itself  prove  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  an  invading  foe.     Of 
the  issue  of  any  immediate  and  direct 
attack  upon  India,  therefore,  we  are 
in  no  way  apprehensive.    But  let  Bus- 
sia  succeed  in  her  present  and  heredi. 
tary  schemes  of  ambition  in  the  East-* 
let  her  dominate  over  Turkey    and 
Persia,  and  gradually  extend  her  in. 
fluence  among  the  independent  popu- 
lations  of  Central  Asia — and  then,  we 
say,  there  will  be  danger,  and  that  of 
no  ordinary  kind.     In  such  a  case,  if 
we  do  not  anticipate  her,  and  erect  a 
barrier  to  her  progress  in  Syria— a 
barrier  which  shall  exclude  her  from 
the  region  lying  south  of  a  line  rlrawn 
from  Scanderoon  to  the  Euphrates — 
why,  then,  we  shall  lind  her  not  only 
lying  upon  the  flank  of  our  communi. 
eations    with    India,    but    absolutely 
breaking    in    upon    and    annihilating 
them.     "  Whoever  holds  Syria  holds 
Egypt,"  said  that  greatest  of  strate- 

Sists,  Napoleon  ;  and  ix  is  no  mere 
ream  that  acknowledges  the  possibi- 
lity of  Bussian  influence  being,  at  some 
future  period,  dominant  even  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Then,  mdecd, 
with  all  direct  communication  with  the 
mother  country  cut  off,  and  the  clouds  of 
Tartar  horse  and  pi  under- loving  popu- 
lations of  Central  Asia  let  loose  against 
us  under  Bussian  guidance — renewing 
the  inroads  of  a  Gengis  Khan  —  we 
well  might  tremble  for  the  stability  of 
pur  Indian  Empire.  But  that,  thank 
God,  is  an  eventuality  which  must  be 
fyv  distant, — and  which,  unlike  the  en- 
croachmenU  of  Bussia  in  Surop^  it  is 


thoroughly  in  our  power  by  arms  and 
policy  to  prevent. 

Such  ai'e  the  necessities  of  the  case 
which  at  present  compel  Great  Britaiuy 
unwilling  though  she  be,  to  take  part 
in  the  desperate  strife  that  is  now  aris- 
ing on  the  Continent.     But  these  are 
not  the  sole  reasons  for  our  interfe- 
rence,    Go  through  among  the  masses 
of  the  British  people  —  listen  to  them 
in  their  workshops,  in  their  beer-shops, 
in   every  village-tavern  where  news- 
papers are  read,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  thing  they  dread  and  denounce  is 
Bussian  despotism,  Russian  Absolut^ 
ism  —  the  trampling  march  of  Russian 
armies  over  free  countries — the  crush, 
ing  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  beneath 
the  iron  heel  of  the  Czar.  The  story  of 
Poland,  and  still  more  of  Hungary,  is 
'  fresh  in  their  hearts.  They  see  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  Emperors  leagued 
in  a  bloody  compact  to  put  down  li. 
berty  everywhere,  and  erase  the  very 
word  ** people"  firom  the  vocabulary 
of  Europe.    And  they  curse  both  these 
despots  in  their    hearts,    and  would 
almost  rave  with  fury  did  the  fortune 
of  war  go  in  their  favour.     A  ^resen* 
timent  of  impending  danger  \*Xo{  late 
years  been  circulating  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  people  —  one  of  those  epi- 
demic apprehensions  of  undefined  dan- 
ger, so  familiar  to  students  of  history 
— coming  no  one  knows  whence,  and 
pointing  no  one  knows  whither;  yet 
seizing  like  an  uneasy  foreboding  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  so  oflen  proving 
in  the  end  to  be  a  mysterious  warning 
of  actual  danger.     All  over  Europe, 
indeed,  ever  since  1848,  there  has  been 
a  vague  disquiet,  ever  and  anon  show- 
ing itself  openly,  and  never  Ions:  asleep 
— an  ominous  apprehension  tnat  the 
battle  between  Absolutism  and  Revo- 
lution  was  not  yet  fought  out,  and  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  but  an  armed 
truce.     In  our  own  isles,  the  danger 
was  at  first  supposed  to  threaten  us  on 
the  side  of  France ;  but  even  then,  it 
was  not  the  ambition   but  supposed 
tyrannv  of  Louis  Napoleon  that  called 
forth  the  honest,  but  not  very  discern, 
ing  indignation  of  our  people.      At 
last,  however,  that  false  alarm  was  dis.. 
polled  ;    and,  simultaneously  with  its 
disappearance,  the  real  danger   was 
seen  rearing  its  head,  vague  and  vast, 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  France 
was  seen  standing  firm  b^  us  —  much 
firmer  and  more  forward,  mdeed,  in  the 
fight  of  liberty  than  our  own  (Govern- 
ment:  <">^  ukA  ftifarwTirdinftFT  nuui 
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whom  Ihoaghtless  writers  and  Rus. 
sianised  statesmen  had  taught  the 
public  to  regard  as  an  arch-enemy  of 
the  '*  People,"  was  seen  appealing  to 
his  nation  at  every  stage  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  sternly  resolute  to  uphold 
Western  liberty  and  civilisation  against 
the  onslaught  of  the  Absolutist  nnd 
semi-barbaric  powers  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Nor  were  the  British  people  wrong  in 
the  nature  of  their  apprenensions.  For  to 
allourotherand  more  util'.tarian  reasons 
for  going  to  war,  we  must  add  this  — 
that  the  present  contest  is  evidently  des- 
tined to  be  one  between  popular  liberty 
and  kingly  despotism  ;  and  that  we 
shall  be  merely  postponing  the  evil  day 
to  ourselves,  and  wofully  aggravating 
its  pressure,  if  we  do  not  fight,  and 
fight  at  once,  as  long  as  wo  have  allies 
to  stnnd  by  us  in  the  struggle.  What 
IS  it  that  is  throwing  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria into  the  arms  of  Russia?  It  is 
not  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  these 
countries,  but  the  self-interest  of  their 
kings.  Austria  has  no  "people:" — it 
has  an  Emperor  and  an  army  —  that  is 
all.  It  is  a  mass  of  heterogeneous 
fragments,  held  together  by  dint  of 
sheer  military  force ;  and  the  Emperor 
who  wields  that  force  owes  his  crown 
to  the  Czar.  In  Prussia  the  people 
arc  likewise  against  Russia,  but  the 
Court  is  for  her  — >  and  the  Court  will 
carry  the  day  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Prussian  monarch,  weak-hearted 
and  wavering,  is  malassis.  He  has 
made  promises  to  his  subjects,  and  re- 
ceded from  them ;  and  the  ^reat  object 
of  his  reign  since  1848  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  middle  classes  from  obtaining 
an  clfective  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  Like  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
therefore,  he  leans  to  Russia  for  sup- 
port against  his  people.  Not  that 
either  the  Austrian  or  Prussian  mo- 
narchs  would  side  with  Russia  were 
they  thoroughly  free  agents.  They 
both  know  the  Northern  Colossus  to 
be  a  most  formidable  neighl>our ;  and 
to  aid  in  the  aggrandisement  of  that 
Power,  and  so  increase  their  own  perils, 
is  what  thev,  both  for  their  own  and 
their  countries*  sake,  would  most  wil- 
lingly avoid.  But  then,  ns  we  have 
said,  they  are  not  masters  of  their 
position.  Only  a  choice  of  difHculties 
is  presented  to  them.  On  the  one 
hand,  tlicv  perceive  that  if  they  side 
with  RtisKia,  they  will  be  able  to  pre- 
serve their  thrones,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  damage  to  their  kingdoms. 


On  the  other  hand,  ihey  feel  that  tbej 
have  alienated  the  confidence  And  loy- 
alty of  their  own  subjects ;  and  tliey 
fear  that  the  moment  they  dedare 
against  the  Czar,  he  will  cat  the 
ground  from  nnder  them  by  stirring 
portions  of  their  people  into  rerolt. 
Moreover,  these  empires  baTe  a  debt 
of  retribution  to  pay  for  their  cmel 
and  iniquitous  treatment  of  Poland 
and  Hungary.  It  is  strange  what  a 
vitality  and  retributive  power  there  it 
in  the  consequences  of  wron^^-doinff ; 
and  with  what  unfaltering  atepe  the 
Nemesis  of  Divine  justice  follows  on  the 
track  of  national  as  well  as  of  indiTi* 
dual  sin.  Prussia  and  Austria  foment* 
ed  the  dissensions  and  shared  in  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1792;  and  it 
was  the  army  of  Prussia  that  dealt  the 
death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Polet 
in  1 830,  ader  they  had  galkintly  rooted 
and  lon^  held  at  bay  the  forces  of  the 
Muscovites.  And  now  it  is  Poland-^ 
it  is  the  ver}"  spoil  won  sixty  Tears  ago^ 
that  occasions  Prussia  and  Austria 
their  greatest  disquietude,  and  that  is 
forcing  them  into  a  policy  that  must 
ere  long  prove  fatal  to  tbeir  own 
thrones.  Among  the  other  threats  of 
war  and  rebellion  with  which  the  Caar 
menaces  his  vacillating  neighbonrt«  is 
that  of  reviving  the  kingdom  of  Poland* 
with  one  of  the  Russian  Grand-dukes 
for  its  sovereign,  and  so  of  wrestinj^ 
both  from  Austria  and  Prussia  tlmr 
ill-gotten  Polish  provinces.  Hungary 
is  another  card  in  the  bands  of  tlie 
Czar.  When  the  Russian  army  crossed 
the  Carpathians  in  irrenstible  strength 
in  1849,  no  excesses  were  allowed  to 
be  committed  upon  the  Hun^^ariui  inU 
lages — the  captured  battalions  were 
treated  with  consideration  -» and  the 
Russian  officers  did  not  hesitate  to 
openl;^  express  Uieir  contempt  for  the 
Austrians,  to  whom  they  left  the  whole 
odium  of  the  sanguinary  ezecutiona^ 
and  whose  wretched  mditary  equip. 
meats  showed  in  unfavourable  oontrasi 
with  those  of  their  Muscovite  allies. 
The  Czar,  ever  having  an  eye  to  the 
future,  was  resolved  tmU  his  soldien 
should  appear  in  all  points  superior  to 
the  Austnans.  And  ne  is  now  turning 
these  tactics  to  account ;  for^  besides 
the  menace  of  reviving  Uie  kingdom  of 
Poland,  he  holds  out  to  the  Austrian 
Court  the  threat,  that  if  it  do  not 
actively  side  with  him,  he  will  make 
such  liberal  offers  to  tlie  gallant  Hun- 
garians as  will  induce  them  to  co. 
operate  with  his  forces  in  any   at^ 
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tack  upon  the  perfi^lious  Cabinet  of 
Vienna.* 

llesolute  and  far-seeing,  in  truth,  is 
the  policy  of  Russia,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  government  in  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally surpassing  in  these  respects  our  own. 
The  conductors  of  our  foreign  policv 
are  so  frequently  changed,  and  our  Mi- 
nisters are  so  engrossed  in  the  party 
warfare  of  Parliament,  tliat  they  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  steadily  carry- 
ing out  a  course  of  far-seeing  policy  ; 
and  even  during  their  short  tenure  of 
office,  they  are  more  occupied  in  mak- 
injT  head  ac^ainst  their  rivals  in  the 
State  than  in  watching  and  counteract- 
ing the  machinations  of  rival  Powers 
abroad.  AV^ith  an  autocracy  like  that 
of  Russia,  the  case  is  very  different,  and 
the  vast  and  far-seeing  policy  of  the 
Czars  is  hereditary  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  grand  projects  which 
Peter  the  Great  dreamt  of  from  afar 
are  now  in  actual  process  of  being  rea- 
lised; and  the  cool-headed  anticipa- 
tions of  Count  Pozzo  di  Bor^o  and 
Prince  Lieven,  which  were  laughed  at 
thirty  years  ago  as  Utopian,  are  now 
startling  the  world  by  their  ominous 
accomplishment. 

Secrecy  and  dissimulation  are  other 
points  in  which  a  popular  Government 
can  never  compete  with  an  irrespon- 
sible  autocracy ;  —  and  of  these  ele- 
ments of  success  in  diplomacy  Russia^ 
we  need  hardly  say,  has  made  ample 
use  in  her  recent  negotiations.  Among 
other  things,  Europe  witnessed  in  June 
last  an  unwonted  outpouring  of  Rus- 
sian families  to  the  baths  of  Germany 
and  the  gaieties  of  Berlin  and  Paris  ; 
while  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  "for  the  sake  of 
their  health,"  took  up  their  residence 
in  England.  A  Muscovite  noble  can- 
not go  on  his  travels  without  a  permit 
from  his  Imperial  master;  therefore  this 
unusual  migration  at  once  struck  the 
world  as  significant.  Nobody  was 
willing  even  to  think  of  war  at  that 
time,  and  the  phenomenon  was  ac- 
cordingly set  down  as  a  proof  that  the 
pacific  professions  of  the  Czar  ought 


to  be  trusted,  and  the  cry  of  '*  Peace, 
peace !"  was  heard  louder  than  ever. 
To  strengthen  this  supposition,  M.  de 
Kisscleff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
the  French  Court,  took  a  summer  re- 
sidence at  Vichy,  and  a  lease  of  his 
house  in  Paris  for  two  years,  at  once 
consenting  to  pay  the  full  forfeit 
in  case  of  his  quitting  before  the  ex- 
piry of  that  period.  In  six  months 
from  that  time,  both  town-house  and 
country-house  were  abandoned.— the 
Russian  ambassadors  were  offboth  from 
London  and  Paris  —  and  the  touring 
nobles  everywhere  breaking  up  their 
establishments,  and  returning  to  St. 
Petersburg,  whither  the  Imperial 
Grand-duchesses  from  England  had 
preceded  them.  All  this  was  a  master- 
stroke of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Czar.  In  June  last,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  his  aim  was  to  carry  his 
point  without  going  to  war — to  obtain 
a  Protectorate  over  the  Sultan's  sub- 
jects, without  exciting  the  suspicions, 
or  rousing  the  military  opposition  of 
the  European  Powers.  For  this  pur- 
pose these  Russian  nobles  were  de- 
spatched to  make  proselytes  to  his  views 
at  the  various  foreign  Courts,  and  to 
constantly  proclaim  the  **  well-known 
moderation*'  of  their  master;  and 
thus,  while  doing  all  he  could  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  without  opposi- 
tion, the  Russian  Emperor  was  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  most  effectual  plan 
to  blind  the  other  Powers  to  the  vast 
military  preparations  by  means  of  which 
he  was  resolved  to  carry  his  point,  if 
need  were,  by  actual  force  of  anuF. 

Every  Russian  noble  is  a  spy,  if  the 
Emperor  so  wills  it ;  and  in  truth,  es- 
pionage and  intrigue  is  a  trade  for 
which  Russians  have  a  natural  prpcli- 
vity.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that 
these  Muscovite  tourists  have  made 
good  use  of  their  time  at  the  various 
courts  where  they  located  themselves* 
That  arch  intrigante,  the  Princess  Lie* 
ven,  took  up  her  abode  at  Paris,— her 
house  was  the  rendezvous  and  council- 
chamber  of  the  Russian,  and  also,  we 
regret  to  say  it,  of  a  large  proportion 


*  Among  other  proofs  of  this  we  read  as  follows  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Daily 
Netos : — "  I  learn  by  private  letters  from  Hungary  that  Russian  emissaries  are  at  work  on  a 
large  scale  to  get  up  an  insurrection  there,  with  a  view  to  frighten  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
into  a  Russian  alliance.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Hungarian  patriots  would  not  readily 
lend  an  ear  to  any  propositions  emanating  from  the  destroyer  of  their  independence ;  but  in 
the  Mag}'ar  element  of  the  population  hatred  of  the  Austrian  rule  is  so  intense  that  whole 
pro\'inces  are  ready  to  rise  against  it  under  any  circumstances,  lliey  do  not  look  to  conse- 
quences, but  desire  only  to  have  arms  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  Czar  has  a  fine  field  for  liis 
double  game.  He  finds  Hungarians  ready  to  rise  at  his  bidding,  at  the  risk  of  being  betrayed, 
^d  when  they  arain  arms  he  will  say  to  Frands  Joseph,  ^I  alone  can  save  yoar  crown.^  "* 
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of  the  Fusionist  party,  —  while  the 
Assemblee  Nationaie,  a  journal  in  the 
actual  pay  of  Russia,  propagated 
whatever  mendacious  reports  or  senti- 
ments  they  thought  fit  to  invent  or 
profess.  Having  watched  the  tho- 
roughly  anti-Gallican  tone  of  this 
journal  throughout  tho  last  twelve 
months,  we  can  vouch  that  it  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
French  Emperor  that  he  did  not  sup- 

Eress  it  long  ago.  Such  an  edict, 
owever,  went  forth  at  last;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  last  month,  the 
journal  was  officially  suspended,  "on 
account  of  its  anti  -  national  senti- 
ments;"— while  a  short  time  previous, 
the  Princess  Lieven  had  been  privately 
ordered  to  quit  France,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  alleged,  of  proofs  having 
been  obtained  of  ner  connexion  with  a 
Legitimist  conspiracy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russi* 
and  its  vassal-ally,  Austria,  are  re- 
solved to  turn  the  present  dyiuistic 
dissensions  in  France  to  account,  and 
are  throwing  all  their  influence  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  tho  Bourbons, 
in  order  to  enfeeble  the  opposition 
which  they  perceive  the  present  able 
ruler  of  France  is  bent  upon  offering  to 
their  schemes.  Under  such  fostering 
influences  it  was  that  the  much-talked. 
of"  fusion"  between  the  rival  branches 
of  the  ex-royal  family  of  Capet  was  at 
length  effected  ;  and  this  re- union,  it 
is  important  to  remark,  commenced 
at  Frohsdorf,  was  celebrate<l  and  con- 
summated  in  the  Imperial  palace 
at  Vienna.  Thus  Russia  and  Austria 
are  ready  with  a  new  King,  to  play  off 
against  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  second  Bonaparte  falling 
before  their  arms  or  intrigues  —  or 
before  the  pistol  or  dagger  of  some 
fiendish  Red  liepublican — they  expect 
to  see  his  place  filled  by  a  Bourbou 
monarch,  wno  will  fully  symi)athise  in 
their  views.  Such  a  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  be 
fraught  with  grave  peril  to  England ; 
for  in  such  a  case  Russian  iutluence, 
and  the  i)olicy  of  Absolutism,  would 
extend  itself  up  to  the  very  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  Already  that  influence 
is  predominant  among  the  Courts 
(though  certainly  not  among  the  peo- 
ple) of  Germany ;  for  each  of  these 
petty  Princes  trembles  for  his  prince- 
dom, and  looks  to  Russia  as  the  only 
Power  that  is  able  and  willing  to  up- 
hold him,  in  the  event  of  a  popular 
commotioa  or  the  conyulfiions  of  war. 


Thus,  then,  as  we  have  said,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  right  in 
holding  that  the  impending  struggle  is 
really  one  between  Liberty  and  Abso* 
lutism  ;  and  this  idea  is  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
strife,  of  which  we  will  probably  ere 
long  stand  much  in  need. — —And  here 
a  word  to  our  Statesmen,  and  to  mil 
the  clear  heads  in  the  country,  may 
not  be  superfluous.  The  influence  oif 
the  last  long  war  upon  the  nation  was 
eminently  Conservative,  because  it  was 
wage<l  against  Revolution ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  excited  by 
the  struggle,  came  to  regard  Liberaltsm 
with  intensely  hostile  feelings.  But 
in  the  impending  struggle,  waged  not 
against  Democracy,  but  Absolutism^ 
in  which  we  will  be  fighting,  not 
against  Revolution,  but  probably  on  its 
side,  the  effect  upon  public  feelmg  will 
be  exactly  the  reverse ;  and  it  most 
be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  our  states- 
men  to  take  care  that  the  popular  hos- 
tility in  this  country  towards  the  Ab- 
solutist system  of  government  on  the 
Continent  be  not  allowed  to  extend 
itself  to  our  awn  institutions.  This 
topic  is  too  momentous,  too  closely 
eonnected  with  the  future  wellbeing  of 
the  British  Empire,  not  to  deserve  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  on  the  part 
of  our  statesmen.  We  have  alr^uly 
had  a  painful  and  warning  instance  of 
the  new  peril.  A  popular  suspicion, 
founded  on  the  most  iMLseless  conjee* 
tures,  sufficed  in  a  moment  to  blast 
the  well- won  and  long-established  re- 
putation of  the  Consort  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign.  The  unintelligible  apathy 
and  double-dealing  of  our  Cabinet  in 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  ac- 
companied by  the  presence  in  tibis 
country  of  an  unusual  number  of 
foreign  princes,  and  followed  by  the 
stunning  disaster  and  massacre  of  the 
Turks  at  Sinope — for  all  which  thingp 
we  hold  the  Ministry  solely  and  most 
seriously  responsible — aroused  a  storm 
of  indignation  in  this  country,  at  once 
most  sudden  and  alarmins,  and  which 
ignorantly  directed  itselt  aji^ainst  the 
Court  instead  of  the  Cabmet.  We 
have  no  desire  to  see  such  anotlier  fisr. 
ment.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
would  now  most  earnestly  caution 
the  Ministry  as  .to  their  future  con- 
duct  in  the  war.  I^t  them  above 
all  tiling  follow  a  straightforward  and 
unmistakably  British  line  of  policy. 
Let  them  avoid  even  the  apoearanco 
(rfcoUuuon  with  foreiigii  Abtolatiiin  ■ 
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l^ihfup  9tdk9  i«»yiy  for  "  JSngUnd  mid 
Liberty  I**  and  remember  the  ralmer- 
ftonian  aphorism^  that  "  nations  have 
no  coasioa.".  We  have  recently  beheld 
a  noble  British  fleet  kept  useless  for 
RUHiths  ia  the  Turkish  waters,  as  if 
sent  thither  merely  to  blind  our  people 
at  home  with  an  idle  show  of  help  to 
oar  allies ;  and  the  disaster  at  Sinope 
was  the  result.  Let  us  not  -—  we  warn 
the  Grovernment — see  our  military  ex- 
pedition treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
Let  us  not  see  it  kept  idly  at  Ma]|a, 
at  Candia,  or  even  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dardanelles,  while  the  death- 
struggle  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
being  fought  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  Britain  cannot  afford  to  see 
her  armaments  kept  useless  in  the 
thick  of  a  war,  and  a  gallant  ally 
again  struck  down  within  reach  of  our 
assistance.  K  our  statesmen  be  wise, 
then,  and  alive  to  the  nature  of  the 
times,  the  honesty  of  the  Government 
will  not  again  be  so  placed  in  question, 
]ior  the  national  glory  tarnished.  Li 
one  word,  if  they  value  the  tranquillity 
and  best  interests  of  the  country,  there 
will  be  no  more  vacillation  and  no 
more  Sinopes. 

.  Let  us  now  turn  from  the  political 
to  the  military  view  of  the  question. 
Let  us  turn  our  eye*  to  the  Danube 
and  the  Euxine,  and  see  what  is  going 
on  at  the  actual  seat  of  war.  And 
here  a  single  fflance  suffices  to  show 
that  we  have  fuready  lost  much  valu- 
able time,  and  opportunities  which* 
.we  fear,  no  amount  of  exertion  will 
now  suffice  to  regain.  We  will  not 
speak  again  of  the  disaster  at  Si- 
nope, which  so  seriously  crippled  the 
naval  power  of  the  Turks,  and  so 
ffrievously  shook  their  confidence  in 
^^Mur  allies ;  but  we  will  say  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation,  that  months  a^o  the 
Bussian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  should 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  Crimea 
been  at  this  time  in  possession  of  an 
Anglo- French  army.  Decisive  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  have  their  full  effect, 
should  have  been  taken  in  July  last, 
when  the  objects  of  the  Bussian  policy 
were  as  well  known  to  the  Cabinet  as 
,now,  and  when  war  had  been  actually 
.commenced  by  the  Bussian  armies 
.crossing  the  Pruth.  At  that  time  the 
fortifications  of  Sebastopol  were  in 
deshabille,  and  the  place  would  proba- 
bly have  fallen  before  a  skilful  attack 
made  by  the  allied  fleets.  Not  that  we 
.think  that  this  is  the  true  mode  of  as- 
sault to  be  practised  against  such  a 


^i^pe.  From  his  place  1^^  |he  I{ouae  of 
reers,  the  Duke  of  WeUiagtoa  Q^oe 
emphatically  warned  the  country  Uiat 
some  day  a  dreadful  disaster  would  be- 
fall a  fleet  attacking  '^  stone  walls  ireil 
defended" — stating,  moreover,  thujk  ha 
had  never  known  a  fortress  '*  ^Hk^gfi 
by  a  naval  attack.  And  when  a  friend 
remarked,  after  the  debate  was  over, 
'*  Surely,  sir,  Copenhagen  and  Algiers 
were  taken."  '*No  such  thing,"  re- 
plied his  Grace,  **  those  places  capitu^ 
lated,"  He  then  explained  the  wide 
difference  between  thie  two  words  in  a 
military  sense;  and  truly  remarked, 
that  if  those  places  had  not  "  capitulat- 
ed," the  attacking  fleets  would  have 
been  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  how  they  would 
have  extricated  themselves  if  the  fire 
had  been  resumed.  In  both  cases  it 
was  the  safety  of  the  town,  not  the 
necessities  of  the  defenders,  that  die 
t^ted  the  capitulation  ;  and  had  mili- 
tarv  considerations  alone  prevailed,  or 
had  there  been  (as  at  Sebastopol) 
no  town  at  all  to  hamper  the  defender^, 
the  issue  would  probably  have  been 
very  different.  The  capture  of  St. 
Jeand'Acre  has  happened  since  that 
speech  ;  but  had  the  same  sort  of  men 
worked  the  batteries  of  Acre  as 
worked  those  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  great 
siege  under  Lord  Heathfield,  a  dif- 
ferent despatch^  probably,  would  have 
heen  penned  by  the  admiral;  for  at 
that  siege  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  bat- 
teries on  the  rock  annihilated  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  and  floating 
batteries  in  three  hours. 

We  do  not  overestimate,  therefore, 
the  capabilities  of  our  naval  force ;  but 
Sebastopol,  although  now  probably 
altogether  impregnable  on  the  sea-side, 
was  last  autumn  wholly  defenceless  on 
its  landward  fronts,  and,  doubtless,  it 
is  so  to  a  great  extent  stUl.  Whatour 
Government  ought  to  have  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  have  despatched  a  foroe  of 
twenty  Uiousand  men,  sailing  under 
sealed  orders ;  and  these,  augmented  by 
a  Turkish  division,  and  su[^rted  by 
the  marines  and  artillery  of  the  fleet, 
might  easily  have  captured  this  im- 
portant Bussian  station,  and  with  it 
the  whole  Bussian  fleet.  Now  the 
destruction  of  this  squadron  (and, 
if  it  be  possible,  that  in  the  Baltic 
also)  ougnt  to  be  regiurded  as  the  first 
grand  point  to  be  attended  to  in  our 
operations ;  for,  assuredly,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, it  will  yet  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  war,  and  fomin 
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abundant  cause  of  regret  for  our  pre- 
sent inaction.  To  destroy  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  ought  to  be  the  "  Delenda 
Carthago  "  of  every  British  statesman ; 
and  yet  we  are  purposely  missing  op- 
portunity after  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  When  the  captain  of  the  "  Retri- 
bution*' gallantly  and  adroitly  ran  his 
ship  right  into  Sebastopol,  the  batte- 
ries frowned  on  either  hand  in  over- 
powering strength,  but  not  a  single 
sail  of  the  Russian  line  was  there ;  yet 
at  that  very  time  the  Allied  squa- 
dron, whose  commanders  aflected  to 
be  scouring  the  Euxinc  in  search  of 
them,  came  back  to  the  Bosphorus  re. 
porting  that  the  Russians  were  not  to 
1x3  found !  On  the  next  trip,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Russian  fleet  was  met  in 
with,  and  both  sides  cleared  for  action, 
yet  the  foe  was  allowed  to  sheer  past 
our  broadsides  unchallenged  I  Then^ 
again,  our  magnificent  fleet — the  best 
manned,  we  dare  to  say,  in  the  world- 
has  been  kept  for  weeks  lying  idly  at 
Beyros,  on  the  plea  that  the  weather 
was  too  rough  for  them  to  put  to  sea. 
Oh,  shame  I  and  yet  at  that  very  time, 
both  Russian  and  Turkish  vessels  were 
navigating  the  Euxine  boldly  and  with 
impunity. 

We  have  no  words  to  express  the 
humiliation  we  feel  in  recounting  such 
thin^  of  a  British  Ministry  and  a 
British  fleet.  Our  best  hopes  of  the 
future,  and  we  would  repeat  this  tergue 
quaterniie  depend  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  Russian  navy ;  yet  the  only  order 
which  a  British  rremier  sends  to  our 
admiral  is  to  *' salute*'  it,  and  keep 
out  of  its  way.  In  truth,  the  conduct 
of  Admiral  Dundas  is  the  most  spirit* 
less  of  any  oflicer  that  ever  held  a 
similar  command  in  the  British  navy 
since  the  days  of  Byng.  Doubtless, 
bis  secret  onlers  may  compel  him  to 
this ;  but  if  so,  they  are  sucn  orders  as 
no  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  dared 
to  communicate  to  the  British  Legis- 
lature. If  rumours  are  to  be  trusted. 
Admiral  Dundas  is  too  *'  paciflc**  even 
for  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople; 
differences  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  Lord  de  Redclifle ;  and  the 
commander  of  our  fleet,  it  is  said,  will 
not  take  a  single  order  from  the  am- 
bassador until  he  has  himself  scruti- 
nised the  Government  despatch,  to 
see  whether  he  cannot  construe  it  in 
some  more  pacific  way.      But,  how- 


ever this  may  be,  this  much  at  least 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  Mi- 
nistry declared  three  months  ago,  that 
they  had  sent  instructions  to  Admiral 
Dundas  to  assist  the  Turks  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  confine  the  Russians  to 
Sebastopol ;  yet  the  Russian  fleet  haf 
hardly  been  a  day  in  Sebastopol  since 
then  ;  it  has  continued  to  carry  sap* 

Elies  to  the  army  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
as  even  made  an  attack  upon  one  of 
the  Turkish  forts.  How  is  this  ? 
There  can  be  no  mistake  here ;  for  it 
was  precisely  in  consequence  of  this 
resolution  to  prevent  the  Russian  fleet 
from  navigating  the  Black  Sea  that 
the  Czar  recalled  his  ambassadors  from 
London  and  Paris,  Nevertheless,  we 
still  have  the  Russian  vessels  railing  at 
large,  *'  none  daring  to  make  them 
afraid."  At  the  moment  wo  write 
(12th  March),  the  telegraph  announoes 
that  a  division  of  the  Muscovite  fleet 
is  lying  at  Soukum.Kale,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Euxine,  busy  landing 
supplies  for  Prince  Woronzoff 's  army» 
while  our  own  fleet  remains  apathe- 
tically at  the  mouth  of  the  Bospnorus, 
as  useless  as  if  it  were  at  Spithead«^ 
Who  will  explain  this  incomprehen* 
sible  state  of  thin^  ?  Is  it  tne  Ad* 
miral  or  the  Premier  that  has  to  be 
called  to  account  ? 

Were  the  Crimea  seized  by  an  An* 
glo -French  force,  not  only  would  the 
Russian  fleet  fall  into  onr  hands,  bat  ft 
small  force  could  hold  its  groond  there, 
and  completely  paralyse  tne  southward 
advance  of  the  Russians.  The  Cri- 
mea is  connected  with  the  mainland  hj 
merely  a  narrow  isthmus,  across  which 
fortified  lines  could  be  drawn,  whichy 
supported  on  either  flank  by  the  guns  of 
the  fleet,  might  be  rendered  asimpreg* 
nable  as  those  of  Torres  Yedras.  Here^ 
then,  is  a  secure  asylum  from  which  an 
Anglo.  French  force  could  advance,  aiuL 
in  a  few  days'  time  be  directly  on  the 
rear,  and  cut  off' the  communications  of 
the  Russian  army  on  the  Danube. 
Were  the  allied  troops  in  position  there 
at  present,  or  were  the  enterprise  at 
this  moment  in  the  course  of  ezecationy 
the  whole  Russian  army  in  the  Princi- 
palities might  be  utterly  annihilat- 
ed. Wallacbia  is  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  long  ridge  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  (cros^  only  by  two  passes 
leading    into  Austria,   and   both    of 


*  The  same  disgraceful  state  of  matters  continues  up  to  the  moment  of  going  to 
Uarch  25th. 
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nhich  are  impassable  at  this  sea- 
flon),  and  only  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  is  there  an  open  route  to 
Bossia.  Upon  this  route — at  this 
neck  of  the  cul-de-sac — would  be  the 
allied  forces ;  and  thuF,  assailed  in  front 
by  Omer  Fasha*s  army,  and  in  rear  by 
the  Anglo  -  French  battalions.  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  forces  would,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  cut  off  to  a  man. 

But  no  such  enterprise,  apparently, 
ifl  to  be  undertaken.  Our  Government 
cannot  yet  reconcile  themselves  to  take 
an  open  and  energetic  part  against  the 
Czar.  In  truth,  so  actuall)r  sluggish 
have  they  been,  despite  all  their  magni- 
loquent professions,  that  even  after  a 
whole  year  of  menacing  negotiations, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  recalled 
bis  ambassador  in  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, they  were  not  ready  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  strife.  Last  spring  the 
Czar  declared  positively  that  he  would 
not  recede  a  hair's  breadth  from  Prince 
Menschikoff's  ultimatum,  and  that  if 
the  Turks  did  not  accede  to  it,  he  would 
use  force  to  compel  them  to  do  so ; 
and  neither  more  nor  less  has  he  said 
ever  since.!lt  has  constantly  been,  **  The 
ultimatum,  or  nothing  ;'*  and  as  ever 
mnce  July  our  Ministers  have  declared 
that  ultimatum  to  be  inadmissible,  and 
moreover,  that  the  Principalities  must 
be  evacuated,  while  the  Czar  as  reso- 
lutely stuck  to  both  these  points,  it  is 
most  strange,  indeed,  that,  when  the 
actual  rupture  came  at  last,  it  found  us 
still  unprepared.  Even  the  fleet  with 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  sailed  for 
the  Baltic,  is  inadequately  manned; 
but  the  imminence  of  the  crisis  com. 
pellcd  the  Admiralty  to  hurry  it  off  to 
the  scene  of  action  —  for  the  formid- 
able Bussian  fleet  at  Cronstadt  is  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  to  put  to  sea ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
its  object  b  to  strike  a  blow  at  some 
of  Uie  Swedish  ports  before  we  can 
arrive  to  help  them. 

We  meant  to  have  continued  these 
remarks  on  the  military  view  of  the 
question,  and  pointed  out  the  strata- 
getical  moves  likely  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  the  great  peril  which  now  threat- 
ens the  flanks  of  the  grand  Turkish 
armies  ^-  on  the  one  side,  by  the  armed 
intervention  of  Austria;  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  similar  attack  from  Persia. 

But  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  these 
points,  for  a  document  has  just  come 
to  hand,  which  imperatively  demands 
to  be  noticed^  and  which  compels  us  to 


revert  for  a  moment  to  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question.  The  document 
in  question  contains  statements  against 
the  Ministry  of  far  too  grave  a  charac- 
ter to  be  made  the  subject  of  mere 
party  invective,  for  they  tend  to  de- 
stroy all  confidence  in  the  Government 
on  the  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  reply 
of  the  Czar — published  in  the  Journal 
de  St,  Petersbourg  of  March  3rd — to 
the  charges  of  fraud  and  deception, 
which  LonlJ.  Russell  and  his  colleagues 
recently  uttered  against  the  Emperor 
in  the  British  Legislature,  and  with 
which  they  now  seek  to  excuse  their 
long-continued  truckline  to  his  views. 
This  document — which  both  the  Times 
and  the  Ministry  allow  to  be  correct  in 
all  its  principal  statements  —  clearly 
establishes  the  complicity  of  the  Aber- 
deen Ministry  in  the  Czar's  designs 
upon  Turkey  before  ever  Prince  Mens- 
chikofi'  set  out  on  his  mission.  After 
indignantly  referring  to  the  charges  of 
deceit  brought  against  him  by  Lord 
John  BusseU,  in  his  speech  of  the  i7tli 
February,  the  Czar  says  :— 

"  The  British  Govemment  has  in  its  hands 
the  written  proof  that  there  Is  no  founda- 
tion for  these  charges ;  for,  long  before  the 
present  condition  of  affairs — ^before  the  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  mission  of  Prince 
Menschikoff  to  Constantinople  had  assumed 
so  serious  an  aspect  of  difference  —  before 
Great  Britam  had  adapted  the  same  line  qf 
policy  as  /Vance-r-the  Emperor  had  sponta* 
neously  explained  himself  with  the  most 
perfect  candour  to  the  Queen  and  her  Minis- 
ters, with  tlie  object  of  establishing  with 
them  an  intimate  agreement  even  in  the 
event  of  the  most  formidable  contingency 
which  could  befall  the  Ottoman  Empire.** 

After  stating  the  Enoperor's  motives 
for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
—which  are  precisely  those  which  we 
have  expressed  in  a  rormer  part  of  this 
article — and  that  it  appeared  of  the 
highest  moment  to  his  JVIajesty  to  es- 
tabli^  the  most  perfect  identity  of 
views  with  the  British  Government^ 
the  document  proceeds  :— 

"With  this  view  the  Emperor  engaged 
the  English  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
cause  her  Majesty  to  be  informed  of  his  an- 
ticipations with  respect  to  the  danger,  more 
or  less  imminent^  that  menaced  Turkey.  He 
requested  on  this  subject  a  confidential  in- 
terchange of  opinions  with  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. That  was  certainly  the  most  evident 
proof  of  confidence  which  the  Emperor  could 
give  to  the  Court  of  St.  James ;  and  thus 
did  his  Majesty  most  openly  signify  his  sin- 
cere wish  to  prevent  any  ulterior  divergence 
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between  the  two  GoTernments.  Sir  H. 
Seymour  acquitted  himself  forthwith  of  the 
important  commission  which  the  Emperor 
had  impressed  on  him  in  a  long  and  familiar 
conversation.  And  the  result  showed  itself 
in  a  correspondence  of  the  most  friendly 
character  between  the  present  English  Mi- 
nisters and  the  Imperial  GoTemmeut*' 

ChaUengcd  by  the  opposition  lead- 
ers, Lord  Aberdeen  has  confessed 
that,  in  the  main,  these  st-atements  are 
true ;  and  also,  that  the  Czar  did 
actually  communicate  his  designs,  in 
regard  to  1'urkey,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(and,  as  Lord  John  Russell  added,  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  himself,  then  Foreign 
Minister),  during  his  visit  to  England, 
in  1844.  No  wonder  that  such  a  con. 
fession — and,  still  more,  the  subsequent 
publication  of  the  "  Confidential  Cor- 
respondence," upon  which  we  have  not 
space  to  commemorate — called  forth  in 
Parliament  the  strongest  nnimadver- 
sions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry ; 
cspecinllv  as,  during  the  debate  on  the 
blue  books,  the  memlxjrs  of  the  Cabinet 
again  and  again  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves  that  the  Czar  had  never  commu- 
nicated to  them  his  actual  designs  upon 
Turkoy,  and  that  they  had  been  inno- 
cent dupes  of  his  fraudulent  assurances. 

In  our  first  extract  from  the  Czar's 
reply,  our  readers  will  observe  the 
words,  **  before  Great  Britain  had 
adopted  the  same  line  of  policy  as 
France."  There  is  a  great  deal  under 
these  words,  as  we  shall  immediately 
show.  The  Aberdeen  Ministry  have, 
of  late,  been  most  profuse  in  their  asse- 
verations as  to  the  concord  that  has  pre- 
vailed between  them  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Emperor;  but 
a  scrutiny  of  the  blue  books  shows  tliat 
the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been  tJMJ 
case.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Lord 
Clarendon's  despatch  of  23rd  March, 
1863,  and  say  if  he  could  possibly  have 
penned  a  despatch  better  calculated  to 
encourage  the  Russian  Emperor  to  pro- 
cee<l  in  his  projects,  and  to  convince 
him  that  he  would  not  have  to  fear  any 
counteralliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Or  turn  to  Count  Xes- 
selrode's  despatch  of  13th  August, 
and  there  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry  were  making  '*  con- 
fidential overtures,"  favourable  to  Rus- 
sia and  adverse  to  France,  so  late  as 
the  ))eginning  of  August,  of  which  not 
a  whisper  was  breathed  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished  correspondence.     A  similar  pro- 


cess of  double-dealing  towards  France, 
and  of  truckling  to  Russia,  has  been 
pursued  down  to  the  last  moment.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  the 
people  both  of  England  and  France 
were  smarting  under  the  humiliation 
of  the  Sinope  disaster,  a  joint  despatch 
was  concerted  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments, and  forwarded  to  their  re- 
spective ambassadors  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  ambassa- 
dors proceed  to  communicate  their 
despatches  to  Count  Nesselrode,  Uian 
they  were  found  to  differ  on  a  most 
important — indeed,  vital  point.  For 
at  the  end  of  the  British  despatch  there 
was  written  —  "It  is  coniidered  thai 
the  Turkish  fleet  should  undertake  no 
aggressive  operations  by  sea,  so  long  as 
matters  remain  in  their  present  state/' — 
while  no  such  clause  was  to  be  found  in 
the  despatch  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Yet  mark  the  importance  of 
this  clause.  It  is  the  very  one  upon 
the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  which,  b^ 
our  Government,  the  Czar  recalled  his 
ambassador  from  our  Court  I 

The  only  possible  deduction  from 
these  and  suchlike  other  instances 
scattered  throughout  the  blue  books  is, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  last  year, 
nay,  down  to  the  very  opening  of  Par- 
liament, we  were  constantly  on  the  eve 
of  a  rupture  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  it  will  probably  by-and- 
bye  be  seen  that  the  recall  of  M, 
Walewski,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
London,  in  the  third  week  of  November, 
indicated  a  much  more  serious  crisis 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  We  have 
seen  a  good  many  recalls  of  ambassa- 
dors, which  were  glossed  over  at  the 
time  by  the  Government,  but  seldom 
one  which  did  not  actually  threaten  a 
rupture  of  friendly  relationship.  In 
truth,  nothing  but  the  calm  wisdom  of 
the  French  Emperor,  and  the  strong 
expression  of  anti-Russian  feeling  ih 
Great  Britain,  carried  us  safely  through 
the  critical  period,  and  disconcerted 
the  schemes  of  Russia  when  within  « 
hair*s-brcndth  of  their  accomplishment. 
Had  France  and  England  quarrelled  and 
separated,  then  France  single-handed 
would  have  been  forced  to  succumb 
before  the  forces  of  Absolutism — a 
Bourbon  would  have  mounted  the 
throne,  and  the  final  combination 
would  have  been, — all  Europe  against 
Great  Britain  1 

Though  Sir  James  Graham  now 
rails  in  abusive  terms  at  the  Ciar,  it 
is  just  a  year  since  he  spoke  in  » 
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dmilar  strain  of  the  French  Emperor. 
His  leadii^  colleagues  in  the  Ministry 
are  politicians  of  the  same  stamp.  Bat 
from  our  charges  against  the  GoalitiOB 
Cabinet,  wo  must  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
cent  Lord  Palmerston.  He  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  are  the  antipodes  of  e&dh 
other.  We  did  justice  to  his  foreign 
policy  when  he  first  withdrew  from 
the  Kussell  Administration  in  IQvrf, 
and  we  believe  nothing  but  the  lie. 
cessities  of  his  position  induced  him  to 
lend  even  his  countenance  to  the  Rus- 
sian policy  of  his  present  colleagues. 
He  remained  in  office,  to  avoid  still 
worse  contingencies.  Li  December 
last,  the  country  was  not  ripe  for  a 
new  Grovemment,  and,  by  going  out, 
Palmerston  would  have  lost  the  little 
influence  he  had,  without  the  cert^nty 
of  acquiring  a  new  and  firmer  position. 
He  is  a  cautious  man,  and  bides  his 
time.  The  circumstances  attending 
his  suspension  of  oflice  in  December 
last  have  never  been  explained ;  and 
a  partial  mystery  still  hau^s  over  his 
actual  withdrawal  from  the  Russell 
Cabinet  in  1851.  Yet  this  at  least  is 
known,  that  on  the  former  of  these 
occasions,  the  ground  of  his  dismissal 
was  his  hearty  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Louis  Napoleon — a 
prince  hated  by  his  present  colleagues. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Aber. 
deen,  and  reviled  by  Graham  and 
Wood,  but  to  whose  wise  policy  alone 
it  is  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
now  stand  side  by  side  to  front  the 
approaching  storm. 

The  present  Government  have  been 
most  reluctantly  forced  by  public  opi- 
nion to  take  part  against  Russia,  and 
we  fear  they  still  seek  to  carry  on  the 
contest  in  so  languid  a  way,  as  to  allow 
Russia  to  gain  such  successes  as  may  still 
compel  Turkey  to  accede  to  the  Protec- 
torate. Then  the  Czar  will  be  content, 
ihey  believe,  and  war  (for  a  time)  at 
an  end.  But  they  need  not  so  de- 
ceive themselves.  The  Turks  will  go 
down  fighting  like  heroes.  By  the 
sword  they  won  their  empire,  and  with 
the  swora  they  will  defend  it.  Any 
one  may  see  that  this  will  be  the  issue ; 
and  it  is  sheer  madness  for  Lord  Aber- 
deen to  go  on  hoping  for  a  lasting 
Stace,  by  truckling  to  the  designs  of 
ussia.  It  may  be  truly  s^d  of  the 
present  Ministry,  that  they  "  neither 
know  how  to  make  war,  nor  to  keep 
peace ;  '*  and  the  country,it  is  easy  to  see, 
will  not  long  submit  to  see  our  foreign 
policy  conducted  by  such  men.    TbSr 


double-dealinff  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  un-English  policy  has  been  un. 
paralleled,^— and  it  is  all  coming  forth 
now  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public^ 
The  friend  for  whom  they  have  done 
so  much,  is  exposing  them.  And  as 
the  truth  is  breaking  alike  upon  Par- 
Mament  and  People,  a  unanimous  sen- 
timent of  bitter  indignation  is  arising 
in  the  country.  But  let  both  Par- 
liament and  People  be  calm.  Let  them 
nottinjure  themselves— injure  England 
.:-  injure  freedom  —  from  a  mere  wish 
to  be  avenged  on  **a  false  Ministry.** 
The  Czar  does  nothing  without  ah 
object.  He  counts  upon  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  popular  feeling  in  this  country, 
as  one  of  bis  elements  of  success.  We 
are  no  longer,  as  during  the  last  war,  led 
by  a  far-seeing  aristocratic  Crovem- 
ment,  patient  of  present  burdens  or 
reverses,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  the 
^and  point  at  last.  Our  Government 
IS  now  based  chiefly  upon  the  Ten^ 
pounders.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  are 
"  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  exhibiting 
every  year  more  and  more  an  "  igno- 
rant impatience  of  taxation.*'  Well, 
then,  see  how  this  aflects  our  prospects 
in  the  coming  struggle.  The  nation 
calls  out  rightly  at  present  for  bold 
war  ;  but  they  ffrievously  miscalculate 
the  strength  of  the  foe.  Although  there 
are  few  people  who  would  endorse  Cob- 
den's  nonsense  about  '*  crumpling  op" 
the  Czar,  still  the  general  public  greatly 
underrate  the  actual  power  of  their 
adversary.  Ignorant  or  forgetful  of 
the  history  of  the  last  war,  they  talk 
most  slightingly  of  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  Russian  armies, ..  as  if 
these  troops  had  not  carried  the  Rus- 
sian  eagles  in  triumph  over  hard- 
fought  fields  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany;  and  as  if,  even  at 
the  close  of  a  Ions  and  bloody  war, 
the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire 
did  not  suffice  to  send  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  men  to  invade  France 
and  storm  Paris.  Now,  the  upshot  of 
this  will  be,  that  these  popular  dreams 
of  brilliant  and  speedy  success  will  not 
be  realised.  Depression  will  follow. 
The  people  will  find  that  we  cannot 
conquer  peace  so  easily  as  they  bar. 
gained  for.  At  first,  when  effective 
success  was  within  our  reach,  the  Mi- 
nistry would  not  let  us  have  war ;  by- 
and-bye  the  Czar  ai^  his  allies,  flushed 
with  success,  may  not  let  va  have 
peace.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
Czar  reckons,  the  *'  nation  of  shop- 
keepert  '*  #iU  lose  their  wisdqm  utA 
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C(iuaiiimity.  When  they  see  the  taxes 
risking  higher  and  higher,  with  no  suc> 
cess  to  our  arms — Turkey  going  down, 
and  (jerniany  llussianiscd, — then,  the 
Czar  calcuhites,  the  people  will  burst 
into  ravings  against  the  Government, 
and  madly  accuse  them  of  treachery 
and  all  manner  of  things, — being  stung 
into  irritation  alike  by  the  progress  of 
Kussian  absolutism,  and  by  the  heavy 
taxation  so  fruitlessly  missp<'.nt. 

It  is  because  we  ])erceive  the  pro- 
bability of  some  such  crisis  in  the  war 
as  this,  that  we  desire  betimes  to  utter 
a  word  of  warning.  Let  the  i)coj)lc 
be  advised.  If  they  give  way  like 
children  thus,  —  if  they  become  petu- 
lant and  untraetable  upon  every  i-e- 
verso,  —  they  will  be  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  their  ai'ch-enemy. 
AVe  say  the  Czar  eounts  upon  tliese 
ebbs  and  flows  of  popular  passion  as  his 
best  allies.  And,  dei)end  upon  it,  it  is 
fur  this  that  he  now  exfwses  the  dupli- 
city of  the  Biitish  Government^  and 
their  early  complicity  with  himself  lie 
holds  them  up  to  the  distrust  and  in. 
dignation  of  the  country  in  order  the 
more  efTectually  to  paralyse  us.  For 
long  he  su]>ported  them — as  long,  that 
is  to  say,  as  they  adhered  to  his  po- 
licy ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  fmd  them 
driven  from  their  old  views  by  the  might 
of  popular  opinion,  than  he  sets  him- 
self to  sap  their  power,  and  throw  the 
country  into  dissension  and  commotion. 

Let  the  British  people  remember 
this  truth — and  the  state  of  Continental 
Europe  is  every  day  more  expressly 
declaring  it  --.  Russia  is  more  to  be 
feared  for  her  policy  than  for  her  arms. 
Her  present  game  is^  to  set  Courts 
and  i'eoples  at  loggerheads,  and  so 
make  one  or  both  of  them  to  play  into 
her  hands.  She  is  winning  over  tlio 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Courts,  at  the 
expense  of  their  peoples.  She  will 
win,  in  a  similar  fashion,  the  German 
Princes,  in  utter  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  German  race,  —  in 
Italy  she  will  ^ain  all  the  Courts  save 
Piedmont ;  and,  by  means  of  Carlist 
and  other  rebellions,  she  will  find  ample 
work  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as 
distraction  for  the  other  WesternPowers. 
But  there  are  two  Courts  which,  she 
now  knows,  she  cannot  gain — namely, 
those  of  Britain  and  France  (although 
certainly,  nothing  but  the  weight  of 
popular  feeling  saved  our  shortsighted 
Cabinet  from  falling  into  the  Uussian 
snares) .  Against  thoseCourts,  t  hercfore, 
she  is  prepared  to  employ  her  usual  tac- 


tics— in  France,  b^  fomenting  Legiti- 
mist  intrigues ;  and  mEngland  by  sowing 
distrust  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
people.  Do  not  let  our  statesmen  slight 
this  danger.  It  is  imminent,  because 
it  is  natural, — because  the  Cabinet  have 
unfortunately  given  ftur  too  much  cause 
for  this  mistrust. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  sober 
strength  of  the  British  character  will 
suffice  to  keep  the  country  free  from  this 
peril.  We  would  say  to  our  country- 
men ..Do  not  let  past  error  on  the 
part  of  our  statesmen  irritate  us  into 
forgettulness  of  the  national  interests. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  any  cntiro 
change  of  Ministry.  Let  the  Cabinet 
be  i*emodelled  —  or  remodel  itsclfl 
Clarendon  is  a  mere  echo,  and  there- 
fore not  much  to  be  minded ;  but  wo 
cannot  see  how  the  Premier  can  remain 
in  ollice,  without  perilling  that  main. 
stay  of  all  Governments—,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Let  the  Premier 
come  out,  therefore ;  and  if  there  be 
any  other  "  Russians  *'  in  the  camp^ 
whether  leaders  or  subalterns,  let  them 
come  out  also.  Wo  must,  as  the  first 
necessity  of  our  position^  have  a  Gro- 
vernmeut  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  country;  and  we  must  have  one 
that  |)erceives  the  real  nature  of  the 
contest,  as  on  the  eve  of  becoming  one 
between  Absolutism  and  popular  Go- 
vernment  —  between  Russianism  and 
civilisation.  Palmerston  knows  this, 
therefore  let  him  be  the  chief.  Uio$ 
moreover,  is  trusted  by  the  eouniryf 
—  and  that,  at  present,  is  of  prime 
importance.  We  might  mention  Lord 
Stratford  de  RcdcliiTe  as  a  suitable 
ally  for  such  a  Premier,  and  cqualbr 
well  known  for  his  anti-Russian  senti- 
ments— to  supersede  Clarendon  in  the 
Foreign  Ofiice.  Wo  are  not  desiroos 
of  changes  —  we  wish  to  avoid  them ; 
nevertheless,  in  war,  the  financial  ma- 
nagement of  a  country  is  every  whit 
as  important  as  the  actual  guidance  of 
its  armies ;  and  to  our  other  propoeed 
chancres,. therefore,  we  must  add,  the 
prescient  Disraeli,  vice  the  short* 
sighted  and  incompetent  Gladstone. 

Red-tapeism  has  had  its  dar~.tlie 
Last  twelvemonth  of  abortive  dipfooMU^ 
has  rung  its  knell.  What  the  nation 
now  wants,  b  its  great  minds  in  all 
departments.  And,  although  the 
struggle  must  roll  on  for  some  time 
}yt  iK^fore  the  stirred  nation  can  ^at 
ibrtli  its  giants,  let  us  at  least  seiie 
upon  those  we  already  have,  and  place 
them  in  the  van  of  the  battle. 
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A   THIRD   AND   CONCLUDING  VISIT  TO   THE  DRAMATIC  GALLEBT   OF  THE 

GARRICK   CLUB. 


Of  the  comic  actors  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  age  of*  Garrick,  and  disci- 
ples of  his  school,  there  were  none  moi*e 
celebrated  than  Quick  and  Edwin,  of 
each  of  whom  there  are  four  portraits 
in  character,  in  this  collection.  Their 
styles  and  attributes  were  totally  dif- 
ferent. Quick  was  little,  pert,  fidgety, 
and  important,  with  a  strut  like  a  tur- 
key-cock, and  short,  sharp,  epigram- 
matic turns  of  humour,  peculiar  to  him- 
self. He  was  a  favourite  actor  wi(h 
George  III.,  who  always  asked  to  have 
him  in  the  bill  when  he  commanded  a 
play.  His  manner  was  dry,  not  richly 
fraught  with  humour,  but  quaint  and 
whimsical,  with  an  oddity  of  voice 
which  invariably  produced  effect.  His 
principal  excellence  lay  in  old  men. 
Isaac  Mendoza,  in  the  Duenna,  seems 
to  have  been  his  best  part.  Edwin's 
acting  was  of  a  more  exuberant  and 
racy  character,  combining  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Weston  and  Shuter.  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  playing  clowns, 
offended  against  the  canon  of  Shak- 
speare  by  saying  more  than  was  set 
down  for  them.  He  took  more  liber- 
ties with  his  text  and  audience  than 
either  Nokes  or  Penkethman  did  be- 
fore him,  or  Liston  and  John  Reevo 
long  after.  He  was  not  so  good  an 
actor  as  either  Quick  or  Parsons,  but 
.  he  gained  more  applause  than  either  ; 
sometimes  by  overtlowing  humour,  but 
frequently  by  fortunate  extravagance. 
Profound  critics  called  him  a  mere  man- 
nerist.  Let  those  who  understand  ex- 
plain the  term.  If  it  means  an  artist 
who  performs  his  work  after  a  particu- 
lar manner,  the  class,  we  suspect,  will 
be  found  as  numerous  as  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  nature  herself.  Edwin's  repu- 
tation required  the  support  of  original 
characters,  written  expressly  for  his 
peculiar  vein.  When  an  old  comedy  was 
revived,  there  was  always  a  character  in 
it  exactly  measured  for  Quick  or  Par- 
sons, but  not  one  that  fitted  Edwin. 
O'Keefle  speaks  less  favourably  of  him 
than  might  have  been  expected,  for 
no  actor  and  author  were  ever  under 
greater  mutual  obligations.  Edwin 
owed  much  of  his  fame  to  the  parts 
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which  O'Keeffe  wrote  for  him  ;  and  of 
O'KeefTe  it  had  been  ludicrously  said, 
that  when  Edwin  died,  O'Keeffe  would 
be  damned.  Quick  lived  up  to  eighty- 
three,  frugal,  independent,  and  habitu- 
ally temperate.  Edwin  died  at  forty- 
two,  broken  down  by  systematic  drunk- 
enness.  How  many  sons  of  genius 
have  yielded  to  the  same  temptation  I 
Boaden  says  : — "  This  singular  being 
was  the  absolute  victim  of  sottish  in- 
temperance. I  have  seen  him  brought 
to  the  stage-door  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chaise,  senseless  and  motionless.  Bran- 
don,  on  these  occasions,  was  the  prac- 
tising physician  of  the  theatre.  If  the 
clothes  could  be  put  on  him,  and  he  was 
pushed  on  to  the  lamps,  he  rubbed  his 
stupid  eyes  for  a  minute,  consciousness 
and  brilliant  humour  awakened  toge- 
ther, and  his  acting  seemed  only  the 
richer  for  the  bestial  indulgence  that 
had  overwhelmed  him." 

This  portrait  of  Jack  Johnstone,  as 
Sir  Callaghan  O'Brallaghan,  by  Sir 
M.  A.  Shee,  is  not  only  a  fine  paint- 
ing, but  an  admirable  likeness.  Whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  his  stage-clothes, 
Johnstone  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  with  a  bearing  so  innately  gen- 
tleman-like, that  it  was  impossible,  by 
any  external  travesty,  to  change  him 
into  a  clown.  But  his  constitutional 
humour  made  up  for  that  strange  defi- 
ciency in  his  rustics,  a  want  of  natural 
vulgarity.  His  acting  was  ease  per- 
sonified, without  the  slightest  appear, 
ance  of  art  or  labour.  In  a  raihtary 
character,  or  a  travelled  Irish  gentle- 
man, he  stood  above  all  rivalry ;  but 
Tyrone  Power  excelled  him  in  rollick- 
ing, dare-devil  assumptions,  which 
admitted  of  greater  breadth,  and  de- 
pended more  on  physical  elasticity  and 
untiring  spirits.  In  their  drunken 
men  both  were  equally  happy,  and  hit 
the  difiicult  point  of  merriment  with, 
out  producing  disgust.  Irish  John- 
stone, as  he  was  usuallv  called,  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  table-companions 
that  ever  gladdened  society.  He  re- 
tired in  1820,  having  realised  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  lived  to  see  his 
eighty.first   birthday  —  another   emi- 
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nent  instance,  that  the  practise  of  the 
art  histrionic  is  in  itsclt  highly  comlu- 
cive  to  health,  happintss,  an<l  longe- 
vity. Tlio  true  ?=pirit  of  Irish  fun  and 
national  eccentricity  appears,  by  ge- 
neral consent,  to  haveilicd  with  Jt)hn- 
8t()ne  and  Tower.  Of  some  later  repre- 
sentatives, the  less  that  is  said  the 
better. 

We  must  ascend  now  to  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  to  look  at  a  large  paint- 
ing by  Matthew  lirown,  rei>resenting 
the  last  scene  oi    The  Gutncstcr,   willi 
the  death  of  Beverley.     Tins  was  not 
in  the  Mathews*  gallery,  but  a  presen- 
tation to  the  Club  from  the  late  M.  M. 
Zachary,   Ks(|.     'J'he  pictun-,  a<lniira- 
bly  fini'>lKMl,  ui  which  the  figures  are 
of  the  full   life  size,   was   found,    ne- 
glected  and   smoke-dried,   in   a  back 
room  in  the  ohl  Hush  Hotel  at  Bristol. 
How  it  got  there  has  not  been  traced. 
The  portraits  are  Pcne  and  Mrs.  Pope, 
l^Irs.  Wells  (more  celebrated  for  beau- 
ty than  talent),  and  Hull;  asBeverlev, 
Mrs.  Beverley,  Charlotte  and  Jarvis. 
By  a  careless  oven-ight,  tlu?  artist  has 
omitted  Ix'wson,  who  is  indispensable 
to  the  scene,  and  has  intrcMluced  one  or 
two  sul.onlinates  who  have  no  business 
there    at    all.      A    chj'C   examination 
shows  that  the  head  of  Hull  has  lM»en 
cut  out,  and  the  features  of  Munden 
interpolated  in  its  place.     'J'he  mention 
of  this  rare  rome<lian  brings   us  down 
again  to  look  at  him  in  nine  different 
impressions,  as  scattered  through  the 
rooms  below.     Observe  him  fir^ t  in  his 
own  character  and  costume,  a  fine  por- 
trait by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  i>resented  to 
the  Club  by  Mr.  Macrt'ady.     We  have 
him  a",ain  in  groups  and  single  cha- 
racters,   by    Zoifany,  Opie,    DewiMe,       i 
Clint,  and  'I'urneau.     The  scene  from      f 
Lock  and  Key  exhibits  him  to  the  hfe, 
as  ohl  BnnnmaL:eni.   Munden  came  out 
in  I7IH),  at  Covent  ganlen,  and  made 
his  last  ap)H'arancu  at  Druiy-lane  in 
1824.  Header,  he  wasagri;atactor,with 
the  peculi.ir  mi-rit  of  playing  serious 
oM   men  as  well  as  he  did  comic  one8. 
His  Captain  Bertram  and  ohl  Diunton 
were  nearlv  as  <:o(m1  as  his  Sir  FiJiiicis 
(irij'C  and  Sir  Abel  Handv.      Hi^  Mar- 
all  was  inimitable,  and   his  Nipjierkin 
and  Christopher  Sly  never  to  be  for- 
gotten.    The  oM  Spani^h  pro\ei  b  says, 
••  He  who  has  not  seen  Se\ille  has  l.i>t 
a  wonchr."     So  have  you  lost  a  tieat, 
such  as  you  will  never  havi;  pro>ided 
fur  you  again,  if  you  In-gan  to  Irerpient 
l>la\  houses  after  Joseph  Munden  had 


departed.  You  are  as  unlucky  as 
Darteneuf,  the  great  epicure,  who  died 
just  before  turtle  was  imported  from 
the  West  Indies.  Shall  we  attempt  to 
describe  this  incomparable  comedian 
and  his  vagaries  ?  If  we  were  to  write 
for  an  hundred  years,  we  couhl  not  emu- 
late the  brilliant  sentences  of  "  Klia'* 
(Charles  Land))  ;  so  let  us  even  trans- 
cribe them  for  the  better  edification  of 
those  who  like  to  n'a<l  of  what  they  can 
never  hojie  to  see: — *'Not  many  nights 
ago,  we  had  come  home  from  seeing 
this  extraordinary  performer  in  Cock- 
letop ;  and  when  we  retired  to  our  pil- 
low, his  whimsical  image  still  stuck  by 
us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  sleep. 
No  sooner  did  we  fall  into  slumbers, 


than  the  same  iniage,  only  more  per- 

"     the     " 


plexing,  assailed  us  in  the  shape  of 
dreams.  Not  one  Munden,  but  five 
hundred,  wen*  dancing  before  us,  like 
the  faces  which,  whether  vou  will  or 
no,  come  when  you  have  been  taking 
opimn  —  all  the  strange  combinations 
which  this  stranjiest  of  all  strange  mor- 
tals ever  shot  his  ])ropcr  countenance 
into,  from  the  day  he  came  coniniis- 
sionod  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  town, 
for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Kdwin.  O  for  the  power  of  the  pencil 
to  have  fixeil  them  when  wo  awoke  I 
There  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of 
Knight,  one  face  (but  what  a  one  it  is  I) 
of  Liston ;  but  Munden  has  none  that 
vou  can  properly  pin  down  and  call  Aii. 
\Vhen  you  think  he  has  exhausted 
his  battery  of  looks,  in  unaci'ountable 
warfare  with  your  gravity,  suddenly  he 
sprouts  out  an  entirely  new  set  of  fea- 
tures, like  Hydra.  He  is  not  one,  but  le- 
gion; not  so  much  a  comedian,  as  acorn- 
)any.  I  f  his  name  could  be  nndtiplied 
ike  his  countcnanct*,  it  might  fill  a  play- 
bill. He,  and  he  alone,  literally  makoi 
/aces.  AppliiMl  to  anv  other  persoi|» 
the  phruse  is  a  mere  figure,  denoting 
Certain  modifications  of  the  human 
visage.  Out  of  some  invisible  want- 
robe  he  dips  for  faces  as  his  friend 
Suett  u>ed  for  wigs,  and  fetches  them 
out  as  easily.     We  should  not  l)C  sur» 

Jaiscd  to  >ce  him  some  day  put  out  the 
lead  of  a  race-horse,  or  come  forth  a 
pewit,  or  lapwing,  some  featliereil 
inetainorphoMS.  We  have  Ken  this 
gifted  actor  in  Sir  Christopher  Curry, 
or  in  Old  Dornton,  dilluse  a  glow  uf 
srntiireiit  which  has  made  the  pulse  of 
a  crowded  theatre  U^atlike  that  of  one 
man,  when  he  has  come  in  aid  of  the 
pulpit,  doing  good  to  the  moral  heart 
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of  a  people.  We  have  seen  some  faint 
approaches  to  this  sort  of  excellence  in 
other  phiyers;  but  in  what  has  been 
truly  denominated  the  *  sublime  of 
farce/  Munden  stands  out  as  single  and 
unaccompanied  as  Hogarth.  Hogarth, 
strange  to  tell,  had  no  followers.  The 
school  of  Munden  began,  and  must  end, 
with  himself.  Can  any  man  wonder 
like  him  ?  Can  any  man  see  ghosts 
like  him  ?  Or  fight  with  his  own  shadow 
— sessa — as  he  does  in  that  strangely- 
neglected  thin^,  the  Cobbler  of  Prf 8- 
ton  f — where  his  alternations  frum  the 
Cobbler  to  the  Magnifico,  and  from  the 
Magniflco  to  the  Cobbler,  keep  the 
brain  of  the  spectator  in  as  wild  a  fer. 
ment  as  if  some  Arabian  Night  were 
being  acted  before  him,  or  as  if  Tba- 
laba  were  no  tale !  Who  like  him  can 
throw,  or  ever  attempted  to  throw, 
a  supernatural  interest  over  the  com. 
monest  daily- life  objects  ?  A  table,  or 
a  joint-stool,  in  his  conception,  rises 
into  a  dignity  equivalent  to  Cassio- 
peia's chair.  It  is  invested  with  con- 
stellatory  importitnce.  You  could  not 
apeak  of  it  with  more  deference  if  it 
were  mounted  into  the  firmament. 
'  A  beggar  in  the  hands  of  Michael 
Angelo,'  says  Fuseli,  *  rose  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Poverty.'  So  the  gusto  of 
Munden  antiquatosand  ennobles  what 
it  touches.  His  pots  and  Ids  ladles  are 
as  grand  and  primal  as  the  seething- 
pots  and  books  seen  in  old  prophetic 
vision.  A  tub  of  butter,  contemplated 
by  him,  amounts  to  a  Platonic  idea. 
He  understands  a  leg  of  mutton  in  its 
quiddity.  He  stands  wondering  amid 
the  common-place  materials  of  life,  like 
primeval  man,  with  the  sun  and  the 
stars  about  him." 

Munden  was  careful  and  fond  of 
money,  even  to  extreme  parsimony.  He 
died  in  1832,  aged  seventy-four,  leaving 
a  widow,  one  son,  and  a  daughter. 
His  personal  effects  were  sworn  under 
^20,000.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
much  richer;  but  the  emoluments  and 
savings  of  actors  are  usually  overrated. 
Here  is  Dowton  in  a  scene  from  the 
Soldier's  Davghter,  as  G  ovemor  Heart- 
all ;  in  another  from  the  Mayor  of 
Qarratt,  as  Major  Sturgeon ;  and 
again,  as  Sir  Oliver  Cypress,  in  Griev^ 
ing*s  a  Fully t  ail  painted  by  Dcwilde. 
He  was  an  actor  of  strong  orir;inal 
powers,  hard  and  testy  rather  than 
unctuous,  and  excelled  in  passionate  old 
men.  He  was  by  far  the  best  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute  on  the  stage  in  his  day, 


and  played  the  sleek,  h3rpocritieal  Dr. 
Cantwell  with  equal  skill  and  discrimi- 
nation. He  was  constitutionally  dis- 
contented and  dissatisified,  captious, 
and  fretful,  but  withal  warm-hearted 
and  generous.  He  lived  too  long. 
After  his  retirement,  a  benefit  and  a 
subscription  produced  a  competent 
sum,  which  his  friends  invested  in  an 
annuity  for  a  given  number  of  years, 
scarcely  calculating  that  he  would  see 
them  out,  which,  by  dint  of  regular 
habits  and  an  iron  constitution,  he 
contrived  to  effect.  He  must  have 
been  upwards  of  eighty  when  be  died. 
Dowton's  oddities  were  very  amusing 
to  those  who  weie  intimate  with  him. 
He  fancied  he  could  play  tragedy,  and 
never  rested  until  he  obtained  an  op* 
portunity  of  showing  the  town  that  Ed- 
mund Kean  knew  nothing  of  Shylock. 
But  his  experiment  was,  as  mighfc 
have. been  expected,  a  total  failure. 
His  great  point  of  novelty  consisted  in 
having  Jews  in  the  court,  as  his  friends 
and  partizans,  during  the  trial  scene, 
and  m  their  arms  he  fainted  when  told 
he  was,  perforce,  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. Tne  audience  laughed  outright, 
as  a  commentary  on  the  actor's  concep- 
tion.  Once  he  exhibited  privately  to 
the  writi'r  of  this  article,  the  last  scene 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  according  to  his 
idea  of  the  author's  meaning.  It  oc- 
curred at  supper,  after  a  performance 
in  one  of  his  own  theatres  in  the  Kent 
circuit,  and  a  very  mirthful  tragedy  it 
proved.  He  had  a  strange,  inverted 
idea,  that  Massinger  intended  Sir  Giles 
for  a  comic  character.  He  also  fan- 
cied he  could  play  I^rd  Ogleby,  when 
nature  with  her  own  hand  had  daguer- 
reotyped  him  for  Mr.  Sterling.  These 
are  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  which 
are  equally  mournful  and  unaccount- 
able. 

Of  five  portraits  of  Fawcett,  this 
which  represents  him  as  Captain  Copp, 
with  Charles  Kemble  as  the  King,  la 
the  scene  from  Charles  IL,  by  Clint,  is 
by  far  the  most  faithful  and  agreeable. 
In  this  character,  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  stage,  on  Thursday  the  20th  May, 
1830.  He  was  the  original  Job  Thorn* 
berry  in  John  BnlU  a  part  which  fur- 
nished an  admirable  type  of  his  pecu- 
liar style.  Munden  was  called  to  the 
rehearsal,  having  been  told  by  Colmau 
that  he  had  taken  care  of  him  in  a 
character  which  suited  him  to  a  hair. 
He  expected  Job  Thornberry,  and  waa 
delighted ;  but  overflowckd  with  indig-, 
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nation  when  Sir  Simon  Eochdale  was 
put  into  his  hand,  which  he  perempto- 
rily refused,  and  wliieh  then  fell  to 
Blanchnril,  to  whom  it  proved  a  valu- 
able slepi)inp;-8tone.  The  original  cast 
of  Jo/in  Bull  is  worth  remembering, 
as  a  sample  of  how  plays  were  acted  at 
Covent  (Jarden,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  elder  Harris  ; — Job  Thorn- 
berry,  Fawcett ;  IIon.Tom  Shuilleton, 
Lewis ;  Peregrine,  Cooke ;  Dennis 
Brulgruddery,  Johnstone  ;  Sir  Simon 
Roclichile,  Blanchard ;  Frank  lloch- 
dale,  II.  Johnston;  Dan,  Emery;  Lord 
Fitz-Balaam,  Waddy  ;  Mary  Thorn- 
berry,  Mrs.  Gibbs;  Lady  Caroline 
Bray  more,  Mrs.  H.  Johnston;  and 
Mrs.  Brulgruddery,  Mrs.  Davenport. 
AH  these  were  first-ratc  artists  in  their 
respective  lines.  The  jdnv,  brought 
out  in  March,  ran  forty-eight  nights 
the  first  season — an  enormous  longevity 
in  those  days.  The  name  {John  Bull ; 
or,  an  Englishman' a  Fireside)  was 
happily  chosen  at  the  time,  as  the  whole 
nation  was  in  arms  to  resist  the  threat 
of  French  invasion  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war ;  but  the  piece  con- 
tained not  the  most  remote  allusion  to 
politics  or  public  ailairs. 

Cooke  said,  of  this  comedy  (in  Dun- 
lap's  **  Memoirs"),  "We  got  John 
Bull  from  Colman,  act  by  act,  as  he 
wanted  money,  but  the  last  act  did  not 
come,  and  Harris  refused  to  make  any 
farther  advances.  At  last,  necessity 
drove  Colman  to  make  a  fini^h,  and 
he  wrote  the  fifth  act  in  one  night,  on 
separate  sheets  of  paper.  As  he  filled 
one  piece  after  the  other,  he  threw 
them  on  the  floor,  and,  finishing  his 
liquor,  went  to  bed.  Harris,  who  im- 
patiently expected  the  denouement  of 
the  play,  according  to  promise,  sent 
Fawcett  to  Colman,  whom  he  found 
still  in  bed.  By  his  direction,  Fawcett 
picked  up  tlie  scraps,  and  brought 
them  to  the  theatre."  A  story  very 
like  this  is  told  of  Sheridan  and 
Pizarro.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
last  act  was  not  finishc<l  when  the  cur. 
tain  drew  up  on  the  first  night,  and 
that  the  parts  were  delivered  to  the 
actors  before  the  ink  was  dry,  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  ])erformance. 
Those  were  halcyon  days  for  manage- 
rial exchequers,  when  comedies,  such 
as  John  Built  the  Ileir-ut-Ltnr,  and 
the  Poor  Gcutlemant  were  considered 
novelty  enough  fur  an  entire  season.  No 
new  scenery  was  looked  for,  and  the 
dresses  were  a  mere  bagatelle.    There 


was  no  previous  outlay  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  before  a  shilling  could 
revert  to  the  treasury. 

Fawcett  succeeded  Lewis  as  8taji;e« 
manager  at  Covent  Garden*  and  filled 
that  troublesome  oflSce  for  many  years 
with  general  popularity.  He  was  not 
dce^ily  erudite,  and  some  whimsical 
stories  have  been  told  of  bis  proposed 
amendments  iu  the  elocution  of  de- 
fective actors.  He  possessed  great 
versatility,  and  many  of  his  assamp. 
tions  were  as  perfect  as  art  and  genius 
could  render  them.  Ho  could  either 
melt  the  heart  with  pathos*  or  stimu- 
late  mirth  with  rich*  discriminating 
humour.  As  Shakspearean  representa- 
tions, his  Falstaifs  were  loudly  praised, 
while  his  Touchstone  was  considered 
b^'  many  equal  to  King's ;  neither  were 
his  Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir  Peter  Teaste 
considered  much  behind  in  the  race, 
until  William  Farren,  in  a  bard  contest 
came  in  at  least  neck  and  neck  with 
the  original.  Fawcett  died  far  from 
rich,  March  the  13th,  1837,  aged 
sixtv-eight. 

Ihe  year  1800,  introduced  to  the 
London  boanls  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  powerful  tragic  actors,  in  a 
confined  line,  that  ever  trod  the  stage, 
George  Frederick  Cooke.  He  was 
forty. five  before  he  obtained  the  ob- 
jcct  of  his  ambition,  a  metropolitan  en- 
gagement. Those  w ho  recollected  him 
tor  years  before,  declared  that  he  was 
then  iar  inferior  to  what  he  had  been 
in  earlier  life,  and  that  he  had  passed 
his  zenith.  Ho  thought  difierentlr 
himself.  "  Now,*'  said  he,  when  his 
engagement  was  signed,  ''I  will  shalw 
Black  Jack  (meaning  Kemble)  upon 
his  throne.'*  He  did  so;  and  would 
have  continued  to  hold  divided  empire 
for  many  years,  but  the  foul  demon  of 
intemperanc*e  stepped  in  to  blight  his 
fair  prospects,  and  undermined  at  once 
his  faculties,  his  constitution,  and  his 
fame.  >Vhen  sober,  and  himself,  Cooke 
was  not  only  a  great  actor,  but  a  gen- 
tleman in  appearance,  manner,  Mid 
conversation.  When  dnink,  he  de- 
generated into  a  noisy,  brutish  bac- 
chanal, fit  only  to  herd  with  the  rout 
of  Com  us  or  Silenus.  The  best  por- 
trait of  him  in  this  collection  is  the 
first,  bv  Phillips,  which  represents  him 
as  iShylock  in  The  Merchant  of  IVnies', 
ever  one  of  his  ablest  delineations.  He 
is  also  here  as  Kitely,  by  Singleton  ;  as 
lago,  by  Green;  as  Sir  Arehy  llac- 
Sarcasm,  and  Richard  the  Third,  bf 
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Dewilde,  and  in  his  private  character 
by     Stewart,     painted     in    America. 
Cooke's  style  was  as  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Kemble  school  as  can  possibly 
be  conceived.     It  was  fiery  energy  op- 
posed to  dignity  ;   quick,  impassioned 
utterance,  instead  of  measured  declama- 
tion ;  epigrammatic  fierceness  and  pun- 
gency, in  place  of  lofty  eloquence ;  rapid 
movement   and  gesticulation,    rather 
than    graceful    attitudes    or    studied 
pauses.     But  there  were  startling  ori. 
ginality,  novel  effects,   a  penetrating 
eye,    with  a  clear,  piercing,   and  so- 
norous voice — more  than  enough  to 
excite,  attract,  and  astonish.     Cooke's 
reputation    had    preceded    him;    the 
public  were  prepared  to  see  a  great 
performer,  and  expectation  was  more 
than  realised.  The  part  selected  for  his 
first  appearance  was  Richard  the  Third. 
The   terms  of  his    engagement  were 
precisely  the  same  which  he  rejected 
seven  years  before — an  interval  which, 
had   it  been    filled  up    in   a  London 
theatre,   might  have    enabled  him  to 
shake  ofi'   the   fatal   habits   now  too 
deeply  rooted  for  reform.     Of  his  de^ 
hut,  he  says  himself,  "  Never  was  a 
reception  more  flattering,  nor  ever  did 
I  receive  more    encouraging,    indul. 
gent,  and  warm  approbation  than  on 
that  night,  both  through  the  play  and 
at  the  conclusion.     Kemble  did  me  the 
honour  of  making  one  of  the  audience." 
His  performances  proved  so  lucrative 
to  the  manager,  that  he  allowed  him 
Lis  benefit  at  an  early   part   of  the 
season,  and  remitted  the  usual  charges. 
The  house  overflowed  in  every  part, 
the  receipts  amounting  to  £530,  being 
the  largest  sum   old  Covent  Garden 
would  contain.  During  this  first  season 
he  repeated  Richard  twenty-two  times, 
Shylock,  ten  ;  lago,   ten  ; .  Macbeth, 
seven ;    Kitely,    ten ;    the    Stranger, 
twice ;  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  five 
times.     He  also  acted  Sir  Archy  Mac- 
Sarcasm,  in  Macklin's  revived  farce  of 
Love  a-la^Mode.      The  Stranger  was 
unsuited  to  him,  and  in  this  part  he 
was  far  inferior  to  Kemble ;  his  range 
was   limited,    but  his   best    parts   he 
played  better  than  any  other  actor  on 
the  stage.     Deficient  in  grace  and  la- 
boured refinement,  he  studied  to    be 
natural.      In  soliloquies  he  was  emi- 
nently effective.    Instead  of  flourishing 
about  and  crossing  the  stage,  as  many 
actors  do/ he  concentrated  himself  and 
stood  almost  motionless ;  not  address- 
ing the  audience,  or  making  them  a 


party  to  his  thoughts,  but  wrapped  up 
m  a  kind  of  self-conference,  in  which  a 
man  may  be  said  to  be  communing  with 
his  own  soul.     During  the  next  year, 
Cooke  added  Sir  Pertinax  MacSyco- 
phant,  in  the  Man  of  the  World,  to  his 
list,  and  this  ever  remained  one  of  his 
most  brilliant   impersonations.      The 
stage   never  produced  any  thing  su- 
perior.    George  III.  went  to  see  it  five 
times  in  one  season,  and  declared  that 
Garrick's  best  efforts  fell  below  the  per- 
fection of  this.     Those  of  the  present 
generation  who  retnember  Young  in 
this   same  character,  have  seen  a  re- 
flection of  Cooke  vividly  portrayed. 
In  the  Falstaff:),  Cooke  was  approved 
by  the  public,  but  never  could  satisfy 
hmiself.     He  acknowledged  freely  that 
he  borrowed  all  his  best  points  from 
Henderson.     He  now  began  to  disap- 
point  the  audience    freely,  while  his 
apologetic  allusions  to  his  "  old  com- 
plaint" excited  at  first  laughter,  and* 
finally,  indignation.      His  health  and 
popularity  declined  together,   and  in 
1810,  he  sailed  for  America.  Whether 
he  was  kidnapped,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, or  went  of  his  own  accord,  and 
premeditatedly  broke  his  engagement* 
mattered  little  in  the  sequel.  He  wdnt, 
and  returned  no  more. 

His  first  appearance  atNew  York  was 
in  his  favourite  character  of  Richard* 
on  the  Ist  of  November,  1810.  Pre- 
vious to  going  on,  his  agitation  was  ex- 
treme ;  he  trembled  like  an  untried  can- 
didate who  had  never  faced  an  audience* 
and  he  afterwards  said,  that  the  idea 
of  appearing  before  a  new  people,  and 
in  a  new  world,  at  his  advanced  time 
of  life,  agitated  him  even  more  than 
his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden. 
Being  the  first  great  English  actor 
who  had  visited  the  United  States,  his 
success  and  attraction  were  enormous ; 
but  nothing  could  reclaim  him  from 
his  settled  and  constantly  recurring 
habits  of  inebriety.  He  continued  to 
act,  receiving  large  sums,  alternately 
delighting  and  disappointing  his  au- 
diences until  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1812.  He  was  then  fifty- 
six.  The  physician  who  attended  him 
in  his  last  illness  declared  that  he  had, 
by  a  long  course  of  intemperance,  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  best  constitutions 
that  man  ever  possessed.  The  career 
and  fate  of  this  gifted  performer  form 
a  subject  melancholy  to  contemplate* 
and  valuable  to  ponder  over.  **  He  was 
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a  more  striking  instance  than    even 
George  Powell,  of  the  insufficiency  of 
talentss  and  genius  without  prudence  or 
seU  jrovernment.     As  Booth  gave  up 
drinking  from  observing  the  contempt 
and  distress  into  which    Powell    had 
lunged  himself  by  that  vice,  so  every 
iving  actor,  who  feels  a  proiwnsity  to 
the  bottle,  would  do  well  to  read  the 
memoirs  of  Cooke  with  the  most  se- 
rious attention.'"     It  has  been  stated 
in  some  memoirs,  that  Cooke's  father 
was  an  ollieer  in  the  army,  and  that  he 
him^^elf  was  born  in  the  barracks  in 
Dublin.      If  this  account  came  from 
himself,  it  was  not  to  be  depended  on  ; 
in  all  such  reminiscences  he  was  very 
conlnidictory.  Sometimes,  in  his  cups, 
he  usi'd  to  say  that  he   had  borne  a 
commission    in    the    King's    service ; 
while  his  only  substantial  claim  to  the 
military   character    apjH'ars    to    have 
been  that  he  once  enli>ted  as  a  private 
soldier,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  despair,  and 
obtained  his  discharge  througli  the  iii- 
ti-rest  of  iriends.      When    under  the 
iniinence  of  Bacchus,   he  overflowed 
with  loyalty,  and  became  pompous  and 
graiidilocjuent.      At  first    he    refused 

iK-remptorily  to  act  for  the  American 
i*rusidfnt. 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  he,  *' shall  I, 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  son  of  a 
Briti>h  oliictT,  and  an  officer  m\>elti 
who  have  acted  in  presence  of  the 
sacred  majesty  of  England,  apjKjar  bo^ 
fore  the  d — d  King  of  the  Yankee 
Doodles?     Never!'' 

lie  was,  however,  soothed  down  by 
their  actually  playing  •*  God  save  the 
King,"  to  gratify  hisliuinour,  and  then 
delivered  liinLM.-lf  in  his  very  best  style. 
When  Echnund  Kean  visited  America, 
be  t'rected  a  memorial  to  a  kindred 
genius,  whose  remains,  until  then,  had 
been  suffered  to  slumber  in  his  distant 
burial-gro'.ind,  undi^tingui^hed  from 
the  surrounding  tenants.  This  monu- 
ment, in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  New 
York,  where  Cooke  was  interred,  con- 
sists of  a  hlune  |>edestal,  surmounted  by 
an  urn  on  a  flight  of  tteps.  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  as  follows  :— 

•*  Frerlcd  to  I  he  Memory  of 
OEORGK    FKLUEKICK    COOKE. 

BY 
llMfr.Ml  KKAX. 

Of  the  Theatre  HimhI,  Drory-lone. 
IM-^I. 
Three  kingdom*  cUim  hU  Mrth  ; 
BuUi  h«mift|>lMret  imnuuucc  hit  worth." 


And  on  the  opposite  tide— 

'*  Refmlred  hy 

CBAHLKB     KBAlt, 

J  846." 

Here  are  portraits  of  three  celebrat- 
ed vocalists  —  Madame    Mara,    Mra. 
Mountain  (by  Romnoy),  and  Mrs.  Bil- 
iington.     They  were  accounted  great 
singers  in  their  day,  and,   like  Mra. 
Dickons,  who  came  a  little  after  tbem, 
retained  their  powers  of  voii«  beyond 
the  jwriod  of  life  at  which  those  deli- 
cate gifts  usually  decline.     Music  has 
so  much  improved  of  lato  years,  I  bat 
were  these  ladies  now  reviveti  in  their 
strength    and    beauty,    perhaps    ihejr 
might  be  judged  inft-rior  to  many  of 
thfir  successors;    but    our   anccktort 
looked  upon  them,  e<ich  and  all,   as 
mistresses  of  iiielo<ly,  equal  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia herself.    Madame  Mara,  although 
a  foreigner,  perl'ormed  in  English  opera* 
and  particularly  excelled  in  Mandane 
and  Tolly,     fcjhe  sang  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  seldom  called  in  the  aid  of 
a  hhuke  or  flourish.     Mrs.  Billington 
ai)peared  at  concerts  as  a  piano-ibrte 
player  at  the  early  age  of  seven.     Mra. 
Mountain  was  the  first  female  who  at- 
tempted an  entertainment  by  herself* 
under  the  title  of  "The  Lyric   No- 
velist," which  she  gave  at  the  Freeinap 
sons'   Hall,  in   1809. 

Madame  Storace  (there  is  her  por- 
trait, by  Sliarpe,  immediately  before 
us)  was  another  bright  musical  star  of 
the  same  {Hiriod  —  equally  eminent  as 
a  singer,  and  superior  as  combining 
the  variety  of  an  excellent  comic  ac- 
tress. While  standing  amongst  the 
followers  of  Euteriw,  let  us  not  pass 
by  without  pausing  to  look  on  Inde- 
don,  an  Engli^h  ballad-singer  of  the 
])urest  style  and  tastte ;  and  Brabanit 
who  in  many  points  excelled  him,  and 
reigneti  for  nearly  half  a  century  with- 
out a  dangerous  competitor. 

Mrs.  Mattocks  and  Mrs.  Davenport* 
who  are  there  close  to  each  other,  were 
both  admirable  actresses  in  the  old 
women,  a  line  which  teinalc  genius  sel- 
dom 8ub^ides  into  willingly,  or  until 
the  inroads  of  time  have  weakened  the 
powers  of  depicting  the  humours  of 
age  efleclively.  The  lirst  of  these  ladies 
trod  the  beards  in  abiK>lute  infancy. 
At  the  age  of  four  years  and  a-half.  she 
performed  the  part  of  the  Pari»b  Girl, 
in  What  d'ye  tall  i<f_an  iugeuiouS 


•  "  History  of  the  Siajje.'    By  Genett.     1880. 
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burlesc^ue  written  by  Gay.  She  was 
80  diminutive  even  for  her  tender  age, 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  pit  ob- 
served —  "I  can  hear  very  well,  but 
I  can't  see  her  without  a  glass."  At 
fifteen  she  regularly  commenced  her 
profession,  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Juliet, 
and  retired  in  1808,  having  been  lifty- 
eight  years  on  the  stage,  and  always  in 
the  same  theatre.  Service  then  was 
inheritance.  She  lived  to  be  upwards 
of  eighty.  Genest,  the  author  of  a 
**  History  of  the  Stage,"  being  intro- 
duced to  her  one  morning  afler  her  se- 
ces^iion,  ob>ervcd,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, that  he  remembered  her 
acting  in  tragedy  ;  to  which  &.lie  replied 
that  it  was  so  long  ago,  she  had  almost 
forgotten  it  herself.  Mrs.  Davenport 
was  not  altof^ether  as  sood  an  actress 
as  Mrs.  Mattocks,  being  more  exclu- 
sively confined  in  her  range  of  charac- 
ters. 

Elllston,  as  Octavian,  in  The  Moun^ 
taineers,  by  Singleton,  is  a  poor  speci- 
men, either  as  regards  the  painting  or 
the  subject.  This  portrait  by  Ilarlowe 
is  much  better  ;  while  the  Dewilde  is 
scarcely  worth  looking  at.  He  was  a 
most  fascinating,  brilliant  actor,  with 
powers  almost  as  varied  as  those  of 
Garrick.  Perhaps  his  universality  in- 
jured his  fame.  His  couK.'dy  was  su- 
perior to  his  tragedy,  although  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  arduous  character  of  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  in  which  Kemble 
had  signally  failed.  His  early  reputa- 
tion, like  that  of  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  was  won  in  Bath.  During 
the  height  of  his  popularity  he  was  en- 
gaged in  London,  and  through  a  part 
of  the  same  season  acted  in  both  places, 
running  backwards  and  forwards  as  he 
was  wanted ;  which  obtained  for  him 
the  name  of  the  **  Telegraph,  or  Fort- 
night Actor."  But  the  arrangement 
was  found  inconvenient  as  well  as  un- 
profitable to  all  parties,  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  Having  performed  at  the 
Haymarket  for  several  seasons,  he  at 
length  appeared  at  Drury-lane,  in 
1804,  as  kolla,  in  Pizarro^  being  en- 
gaged to  assume  the  leading  line  in 
both  departments  of  the  drama.  His 
success  was  so  great  that  he  took  his 
first  benefit  at  the  Opera-house,  Drury- 
lane  not  being  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  expected  o>ertlow.  The 
house  was  literally  taken  by  storm. 
At  every  entrance  the  ru^h  was  so  over- 
whelming, that  the  door-keepers,  money- 
takers  and  assistants  were  carried  away^ 


and  a  scene  of  coDfusion  ensued, 
hot  easy  to  describe  or  understand. 
Fortunately  no  accident  occurred  ;  an 
address  was  made  from  the  stage  by 
the  beneficiaire,  and  hats  were  handeu 
round  to  collect  the  money  from  those 
who  had  been  carried  in  without  the 
power  of  disbursement.  The  receipts 
reached  £600  ;  but  if  all  the  j'laces 
occupied  had  been  fairly  paid  for,  they 
would  have  amounted  to  £1000,  being 
the  largest  sum  ever  levied  on  the  pub- 
lic by  an  actor  at  his  benefit. 

EUiston  was  the  original  Duke 
Aranza  in  the  Honeymoon,  a  part  ex- 
actly suited  to  him  in  all  points,  and 
in  which  he  has  never  been  equalled. 
He  had  a  fine,  full-toned  voice ;  and 
though  sometimes  infiated  and  extra- 
vagant in  tragedy,  he  delivered  a  sen- 
timent, or  an  occasional  didactic  s[)eech 
in  comedy,  with  an  effect  peculiar  to 
himself.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  a  professed 
theatrical  critic,  engaged  to  write  no- 
tices for  an  edition  of  the  "British  The- 
atre," says,  in  her  preface  to  the  jHojI/^- 
mooTi,  <*  ^Ir.  Elliston's  Duke  is  most 
excellent  through  all  his  different 
scenes  ;  and  the  character  requires  abi- 
lities of  so  varied  and  forcible  a  nature^ 
that  to  repn»sent  him  perfectly  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  honeymoon,  is 
to  possess  powers  of  acting  equal  to  the 
personating  every  comic,  and  almost 
every  tragic  hero  of  the  stage."  When 
we  consider  that  this  is  written  of  a 
part  which  never  soars  beyond  level 
speaking  ;  of  which  the  leading  attri- 
butes are  ease,  elegance,  assumed  hu- 
mour, and  firmness  mingled  with  affec- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  utterly 
untinctured  by  a  scintillation  of  the 
terrible  passions  which  rend  Othello^ 
Macl)eth,  Lear,  or  Richard  —  without 
detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  actor, 
we  lift  up  our  hands  in  wonder  at  the 
hyperbolical  summary,  and  think  what 
the  criticism  must  be  that  could  run  into 
such  a  ridiculous  extreme.  You  may 
cull  an  hundred  good  Duke  Aranzas 
before  you  reach  one  passable  Handet^ 
Shylock,  or  Jaffier.  We  may  here 
mention  another  curious  episode  in  the 
trade  of  criticism,  which,  however,  is 
not  unique,  as  duplicate  cases  have  oc- 
curred before  and  since. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th  October,  1805, 
a  revival  of  Farquhar's  comedy  of  The 
Constant  Couple  was  announced  for 
that  evening's  entertainment  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre.  Elliston,who  was  to  have 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  was  taken  ill. 
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and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  substituted. 
On  the  following  Monday  an  article 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  culled  The 
Bntish  Neptune,  \n  uhiehthe  non-per- 
forined  play  was  severely  castigated, 
and  the  principal  actors  lushed  without 
mercy.  Elliston,  Dowton,  Barrymore, 
and  13annister,  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion against  the  proprietors,  who  com- 
promised the  matter  by  paying  all  ex- 
penses, and  giving  fifty  pounds  to  the 
Driiry-lane  theatrical  fund. 

Shortly  before  Elliston  left  Drury- 
lane  in  1826,  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  Falstaff,  in  King  Henry  TV. 
Great  expectations  were  excited  by  this 
performance,  which  were  not  rciilised. 
lie  had  every  requisite  for  the  part, 
and  ought  to  have  surpassed  Hender- 
son, or  any  living  representiitive.  lie 
rehearsed  splendidly,  but  broke  down 
comparatively  in  the  acting.  The  fact 
"Was,  long  habits  of  dissipation  had  im. 
paired  his  powers  before  their  legiti- 
mate time  of  decay  —  for  he  was  then 
little  more  than  fifty;  but  he  had  be- 
come careless,  vulgarised  in  style,  and 
slovenly  in  his  delivery  of  the  text.  In 
the  same  manner,  he  had  dila})idated 
his  fortune  by  an  inveterate  love  of 
gambling — a  vice  in  itself  sufficient  to 
exhaust  tlie  treasury  of  Croesus  down 
to  the  most  imperceptible  residuum  of 
an  air-pump.  Amongst  his  best  parts 
(while  in  his  zenith)  may  be  reckoned. 
Vapour,  Captain  Absofute,  Sylvester 
Daggerwood,  Walter,  Sheva,  Octavian, 
Rolia,  Fitzharding,  in  The  Curfew, 
Young  Kapid,  Dr.  Pangioss,  Ivovc", 
Kanger,  Vapid,  Abednego,  Bob  Handy, 
Tangent,  IJelcour,  The  Three  Singles, 
Jeremy  Diddler,  Duke  Aranza,  Felix, 
in  l^te  Hunter  of  the  Alps,  and  Mer- 
cutio.  He  failed  utterly  in  Wolsey  and 
Lord  Towniy.  So  did  Garrick  in 
Marplot,  Gil' Bias,  and  Othello.  El- 
liston was  treated  very  shabbily  by  the 
Drury-lane  proprietors,  for  which  re- 
tribution came  on  them  in  due  course. 
He  Uiid  out  many  thousands  in  remo- 
delling and  improving  the  theatre  ;  but 
becaus(>  he  fell  into  a  small  arrear  of 
rent,  thev  kicked  him  out  unceremo- 
niouslv,  and  <*  whistled  him  down  the 
wind  to  prey  at  fortune." 

Here  are  Miss  Dnncan  (afterwards 
^Irs.  Davison)  an<l  ^liss  de  Camn  (af- 
terwards Mrs.  C  Kcnil)K'),  both  ex- 
cellent activsbes,  ami  original  perfor- 
mers in  the  Honeymoon  with  Klli>ton. 
^Irs.  C.  Kemble,  long  after  she  had 
retired,  returned  to  the  stage  for  one 


night,  and  acted  Lady  Capalet  on  the 
first  api)earance  of  her  daughter  FaDoy 
as  Juliet. 

We  are  now  looking  on  two  of  the 
greatest  comic  actors  that  ever  lived— 
John  Emery  and  John  Listonj  as  dif- 
ferent in  their  respective  lines  as  in 
personal  appearance.  Ko  man's  face 
ever  resembled  or  came  up  to  the  comic 
powers  of  Liston's.  Of  him  it  may  be 
truly  said,  in  the  words  of  Ariosto^ 
"  Natura  lofcce  epoi  ruppe  la  stampa*' 
— Nature,  after  compounding  those  in- 
cflable  features,  broke  tlie  mould.  Yet 
let  it  not  be  imagined  he  was  what  ia 
technically  called  a  face-maker  or  a 
grimacier,  Ileraclitus  could  not  have 
looked  on  him  without  mirth,  while  he 
himself  would  have  remained  imperturb- 
able. His  great  excellence  lay  in  the 
case  and  apparent  unconsciousnesi 
of  effort  with  which  he  convulsed  an 
audience.  There  was  no  deep  delving 
for  a  joke,  which  came  up  by  reluctant 
instidments,  and  produced  a  consump- 
tive, birth-strangled  laugh,  dying  in 
its  own  echo.  The  image  is  somewhat 
laboured,  like  the  fun  it  deprecates. 
I'his  scene  from  Xr;re,  Law  and  Physic, 
by  Clint,  gives  us  admirable  portraiti 
of  Liston,  Emery,  and  Charles  Ma- 
thews, of  whom  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. Liston  was  originally  a  school- 
master ;  and,  for  a  long  time  after  he 
adojitcd  the  stage,  imagined  himself 
destined  to  excel  in  the  heroes  of  tra- 
gedy. He  was  not  a  little  mortified 
when  he  played  Komeo  for  his  benefit 
in  sober  seriousness,  and  the  audience 
insisted  on  receiving  it  as  a  burlesque. 
George  IV.  encored  him  from  the  royal 
box  in  Mawworin*s  sermon,  which  ever 
afterwanls  stamped  that  unbecoming 
mummery  with  a  singular  reputation. 
It  appears  strange  that  the  laughter- 
loving  public  of  Dublin  should  never 
have  iully  appreciated  the  humour  of 
Liston.  Jt  was  caviare  to  them  ;  they 
neither  enjoyed  the  style  nor  the  pieces 
written  for  its  peculiar  illustration. 
The  writer  once  invited  him  to  make 
a  farewell  visit  to  the  Irish  metropolis. 
"^'o,"said  he,  •*  they  have  seen  me 
for  the  last  time.  They  don't  lau^h  at 
my  jokes  ;  they  damn  my  new  [HaySt 
and  1  am  too  rich  to  be  unnecessarily 
annoyed."  His  last  appearance  in 
Dublin  was  in  1H*24,  under  the  ma- 
nngement  oi'his  frieml  William  Abbott^ 
\\  hen  he  was  so  vexed  at  his  diminished 
attraction,  that  he  deelare<l  he  would 
never  conic  again,  and  kept  his  word* 
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Liston  died  in  1846,  aged  sixty-nine, 
"with  a  large  fortune,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  living  within  his  income, 
and  never  engaging  in  any  questionable 
speculation. 

Emery  was  great  in  all  he  under- 
took, even  down  to  such  small  but  gra- 
phic sketches  as  Barnadine  and  Justice 
Silence  in  Henry  IV.  lie  was  a  painter 
as  well  as  an  actor,  and  brought  his 
knowledge  and  taste  in  one  art  to  bear 
on  the  x)ther.  His  countrymen  were 
unequalled ;  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created  a  line  which  died  with  him. 
His  Tyke,  in  the  School  ofReform^ 
was  an  impersonation  of  tremendous 
power,  equal  in  the  impassioned  scenes 
to  the  highest  efforts  of  the  first  trajjic 
actors,  lie  could  produce  effects  out 
of  very  slender  materinls,  and  give  pro- 
minence to  part-s  of  no  importance.  He 
usually  visited  the  provinces  in  con- 
junction with  Irish  Johnstone,  when 
the  combined  talents  of  two  such  oppo- 
site comedians  produced  a  correspond, 
ing  attraction.  Emery,  too,  was  some- 
times encored  in  a  scene  of  Fixture,  in 
a  Roland  for  an  Oliver — a  compliment, 
except  in  this  case  and  Mawworm's 
sermon,  invariably  confined  to  singers. 
Romeo  Coatcs  would  sometimes  gra- 
tify the  audience  by  a  voluntary  repe- 
tition of  his  dying  agonies  ;  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Irish  amateur,  Luke  Plunkctt, 
once  essayed  to  repeat  the  fight  at  Bos- 
worth,  after  he  was  killed,  but  the 
victorious  Richmond  held  him  forcibly 
down,  and  refused  again  to  stand  *<the 
hazard  of  the  die "  against  such  a 
desperate  adversary. 

Here  are  many  portraits  of  Charles 
Mathews,  the  founder  of  the  gallery 
from  which  we  have  derived  so  mucn 
amusement  and  instruction.  Let  us 
give  our  particular  attention  to  this 
group  by  Harlowe,  in  which  the  like- 
nesses compete  in  excellence  with  the 
painting.  The  object  of  the  artist  is 
to  represent  Mathews  as  studying  four 
distinct  characters  for  imitation,  pre- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  his  own  ex- 
act resemblance,  as  varied  in  the  de- 
lineation of  each.  The  idea  is  partly 
original,  and  partly  taken  from  ^Ii(;hael 
Wright's  triplicate  portrait  of  John 
Lacv,  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  cha- 
racters  introduced  by  Harlowe  are  all 
from  the  life.  The  principal  figure  is 
an  Idwt  amusing  himself  with  a  fly; 
the  next  to  him  a  drunken  Ostler  (in- 
troduced in  Killing  no  Murder)  ;  the 
third  an  extraordinary  fat  man,  wboie 


manner  and  appearance  suggested  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  in  the  farce  of 
that  name  ;  and  the  last.  Fond  Barney t 
an  individual  well  known  on  the  York 
race-course,  in  1798.  Because  Ma- 
thews was  unrivalled  as  an  imitator,  it 
was  usual  with  many  to  say  that  he 
could  not  be  an  actor ;  and  when  ho 
gave  up  appearing  as  a  part  of  the 
whole,  to  take  the  entire  task  of  enter- 
taining an  audience  for  three  hours  on 
his  own  shoulders,  exceptions  criticism 
endeavoured  to  place  him  in  a  lower 
grade  than  when  he  formed  merely  an 
item  in  a  combined  dramatis  persona. 
As  an  actor,  he  would  have  been 
deemed  greater,  had  not  his  peculiar 
entertainments  given  a  handle  to  ready 
detraction,  to  call  that  mimicry, 
which  was,  in  fact,  creation.  The 
conclusion  appears  to  us  as  illogical 
as  it  was  ungenerous. 

Entertainments  supported  by  one 
person  had  often  been  given  before  the 
days  of  Mathews.  Foote,  Wilkinson, 
Henderson,  and  Bannister,  were  each 
celebrated  and  successful  in  their  way ; 
but  Mathews  was  the  first  who  added 
the  Monopolylogue,  and  wound  up  with 
a  drama  of  many  characters  personated 
by  himself.  In  this  the  rapidity  of  his 
changes,  either  in  countenance  or  cos- 
tume, far  surpassed  anything  of  the 
same  kind  attempted  by  his  predeces- 
sors. Mathews  was  irritable  and  ec- 
centric to  a  proverb,  but  withal  warm- 
hearted, unsuspecting,  and  liberal,  a 
most  amusing  companion,  and  a  steady 
friend.  He  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Moore, 
Rogers,  and  all  the  literati  of  his  day  ; 
was  not  un frequently  the  guest  of 
George  IV. ;  and  his  society  was 
courted  by  the  highest  and  noblest 
in  the  land.  He  was  equally  respected 
and  applauded  in  his  private  as  in  his 
public  life ;  and  few  men  were  Bioro 
generally  beloved  by  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  worth.  He  died  far  from 
wealthy,  for  which  many  causes  mia:ht 
be  easily  assigned,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  Edmund  Kean,  he  received 
more  money  in  a  given  period  than  any 
performer  of  his  day.  His  widow  and 
biographer,  who  knew  him  better  than 
any  one  ehe,  says,  in  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  his  excellence,  *'  he  was  one 
of  the  most  unassuming  possessors  of 
genius  that  ever  graced  it  with  a  life 
of  undeviating  rectitude  and  goodness." 
Mathews  was  bom  on  the  2dSi  of  Jane, 
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1776,  and  died  on  the  fifty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  in  1835.  Harry 
Stoe  Van  Dyk  summed  up  the  charac- 
ter of  hi8  professional  powers  in  one 
remarkable  line— 

••  Thou  /ir«  IcAleidoMope,  thou  ilngle  Co." 

We  have  now  reached  the  days  of 
the  Rosciomania.  I»ok  well  on  this 
full-length  portrait  of  Betty,  the  Young 
Rosfius,  by  Of)ie.  It  represents  him 
in  Young  Norval,  as  he  charmed  the 
London  public,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  and  eclipsed  for  a  time  the 
glories  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  John  Kemble, 
and  Cooke.  The  Betty  fever,  during 
its  prevalence,  raged  at  a  furious  hei«;ht. 
M'hde  the  great  iKirforniers  we  have 
named  were  receivmg  moderate  week- 
ly salaries,  a  boy  stepped  in,  demanded, 
and  obtained,  fifty  guineas  a-night, 
for  three  representations  in  the  week, 
at  Coven t  Garden,  and  even  a  larger 
sum  for  the  alternate  three  at  Drury 
Lane. 

In  17'28,  the  celebrated  Lavinia 
Fenton,  afterwards  Ducrhess  of  Bolton, 
tempted  by  an  increased  sjdary  of  fif- 
teen sliillings,  deserted  the  1 1  ay  market 
for  Covent  Garden,  afid  deemed  herself 
enriched  when,  after  performing  Polly 
in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  she  was  raised 
to  thirty  shillings  per  week. 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  young 
Betty  had  an  astonishing  geniusfor  aeu 
ing ;  but  his  partizans,  not  content  with 
Bfi}  ing  he  was  a  boy  of  m'eal  promise, 
insisted  that  he  was  actmilly  at  that  mo- 
ment a  first-rate  performer,  and  would 
soon  eclipse  all  competitors.  The  pub- 
lic, as  usual,  suflered  themselves  to  bo 
carried  away  in  the  whirlpool.  As 
Cumberland  says,  he  was  caresr^>d  by 
Dukes,  and,  which  is  better,  by  the 
daughters  of  Dukes,  flattered  by  wits, 
feasted  by  aldermen,  stuck  up  in  the 
windows  of  print-shops,  and  wafted  to 
his  morning's  rehearsal  in  coroneted 
carriages,  attended  by  powdered  lac- 
queys. One  of  these  prints  exhibited 
Master  Betty  and  John  Kemble  on  the 
same  horse,  Betty  riding  before.  lie 
was  represented  as  saying  to  Kemble, 
"  I  doii't  mean  to  affront  you,  but 
when  two  persons  ride  on  a  horse,  one 
must  ride  bt-hind." 

George  111.  never  could  be  induced 
to  see  the  Young  lloscius.  AVhen 
they  told  him  he  was  a  wonderfullv- 
ok'ver  boy,  **  Pooh  I  pooh  1"  said 
Ins  Majesty,  **  I  don't  care  for  clever 
boys;    I'll  wait   till   he   b  a  man." 


He  waited,  and  never  went*  for  witk 
manhood  came  disappointment  and  me- 
diocrity. When  the  transient  miracla 
of  youth  had  departed,  the  babble 
burst,  *'and  full-grown  actors  were 
endured  once  more."  We  have  bad  a 
legion  of  lioscii  and  Roicug  on  the 
stage,  before  and  after  Master  Betty, 
though  none  who  ever  rivalled  him 
either  in  popularity  or  profit.  There 
was  the  little  girl.  Miss  Mudie,  who,  aft 
eight,  told  the  audience,  when  thtty 
hissed  her,  that  she  knew  it  was  an 
organised  conspiracy,  and  claimed  the 
pnttection  of  the  British  public;  and 
Clara  Fisher,  who  made  a  hit  in  Ri. 
chard  the  Third  at  six ;  and  Master 
Burke,  and  Master  Balfe,  and  lately 
the  Batemans;  and  infant  Viottii, 
Lyras,  and  Sapphos,  without  num. 
ber,  some  of  whom  clung  on  to 
childhood  till  they  were  proved  to  he 
thirty,  and  were  only  driven  away  by 
a  combiued  assault  of  baptismal  regts« 
ters. 

Premature  ttdent  is  not  confined  to 
the  dramatic  art,  but  many  instances 
have  been  recorded  in  higher  and  more 
complicated  sciences,  which  leave  the 
early  prodigies  of  the  stage  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.  Gassendi,  ao- 
cortling  to  Bernier,  delivered  lectarei 
at  four,  taught  astronomy  to  the  boyt 
of  his  village  at  seven,  and  harangued 
his  bishop  in  Latin  at  ten.  Pascal 
made  discoveries  in  matliematii*s  at 
eleven ;  Grotius  lisped  law  in  his 
cradle  ;  Joseph  Scaliger  spoke  thirteen 
languages  at  twelve ;  and  Ferdinand  of 
Cordova  was  such  a  sage  at  nine,  Uiat 
the  monks  of  Venice  publicly  de- 
nounced him  as  Antichrist.  Samuel 
Weslev,  on  the  testimonv  of  Dr. 
Burney,  composed  nmsic  before  he 
could  write.  Mozart  was  a  proficient 
on  the  harpsichonl  at  four,  and  when 
just  turned  of  five,  wrote  a  concerto 
so  difficult  that  nobody  could  execute 
it  but  himself.  AVilliam  Crouch,  of 
Norwich,  i)layed  **  God  save  the  King" 
at  little  more  than  two  vears  old,  widi- 
out  any  previous  instruction,  and  a 
month  or  two  after,  astonished  his  fa> 
tlier  by  a  voluntiir}'  on  the  organ,  of 
his  own  com])osition.  But  these  ex* 
ampjes  of  precoc*ity  are  nothing  to  the 
learned  Lipsius,  who,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Mr.  Shandy,  senior,  coiniK»<*tl  a 
work  the  day  he  was  born.  AN  e  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  botik  for  my 
Uncle  Toby's  nuitter.of.fact  commen- 
tary on  the  hypothesis,  as  being  mora 
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natural,  though  far  less  profound,  than 
that  of  the  erudite  Baillet.* 

This  sketch  by  Landseer,  of  Younir  in 
King  John,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
collection.  Here  is  anotlier  fine  por- 
trait of  that  chissical  actor  by  Ilarlowe. 
Young  was  the  most  eminent  disciple 
of  the  Kemble  school,  and  a  worthy 
successor  of  the  founder.  He  had  no 
stage  tricks.  His  style  was  invariably 
sustained  ;  his  countenance  expressiive; 
his  voice  fine,  and  beautifully  modu- 
lated ;  his  judgment  excellent.  He 
was  ever  most  popular  with  his  thea- 
trical brethren,  from  his  unvarying 
urbanity  of  manner  and  kindliness  of 
disposition.  He  is  still  alive  and  merry, 
as  he  ever  was.  Lonnr  may  he  continue 
80  I  But  as  his  professional  career  has 
been  terminated  for  many  years,  in 
bis  public  capacity  we  may  speak  of 
hitn  as  belonging  to  the  past.  Young 
left  the  stage  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
powers,  before  they  evinced  the  slight- 
est symptoms  of  decay.  In  his  case 
there  was  no  coquetting  with  last  ap- 

Eearances ;  no  rccals  for  a  few  nights 
y  **  special  desire  ;"  no  longing  aspira- 
tions  to  hear  once  more  the  applause 
of  former  days.  He  closed  his  career 
on  the  30th  May,  1832,  in  the  character 
in  which  he  originallv  appeared  in 
London  in  1807 — Hamlet — always  one 
of  his  best  performances.  Mathews, 
who  had  played  Polonius  with  him  on 
his  first  appearance,  resumed  the  same 
character  on  his  last ;  and  ^lacready 
complimented  him  by  enacting  the 
Ghost.  Young's  leading  parts  were 
Han)let,  Zanga,  Pierre,  lago,  RoUa, 
Brutus,  and  Sir  Pertinax  MacSyco- 
pliant,  in  which  he  trod  close  on  the 
htels  of  Cooke.  His  comic  assump- 
tions aboun<Ied  in  humour,  and  he  sang 
with  great  taste  and  execution. 

The  year  1814  is  a  remarkable  era 
in  dramatic  history,  as  having  intro- 
duced to  the  London  boards  two  of  the 
greatest  names  the  stage  am  boast — 
Xliss  O'Nedl,  and  Edmund  Kean.  The 
former  oidy  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
her  admirers  for  five  years  —  a  short 
period  in  which  to  achieve  histrionic 
immortality.  Her  appearance  was  love- 
liness personified  ;  her  voice  the  per- 
fection of  melody ;  her  manner  grace- 
ful, imjiassioned,  and  irresistible.  In- 
ferior  to  Mrs.  Siddons  in  grandeur, 
and  in  depicting  the  more  terrible  pas- 


sions of  human  nature,  she  excelled 
that  great  mistress  of  her  art  in  ten- 
derness and  natural  pathos.  She  had 
also  the  additional  attractions  of  youth, 
beaut},  and  novelty.  In  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Constance,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Zara,    in    the    Mourning  JBride,   Eu- 

{)hrasia,  and  Isabella,  she  fell  far  below 
ler  predecessor ;  while  in  Juliet,  Bel- 
videra,  and  Mrs.  Haller,  candour 
must  admit  that  she  surpassed  her. 
You  trembled  before  Mrs.  Siddons; 
you  wept  with  Miss  O'Neill.  You 
were  awed  by  the  one,  and  subdued 
by  the  other.  Mrs.  Siddons  presented 
a  lofty  being  to  admire  and  wonder  at, 
but  whom  you  hesitated  to  approach 
in  familiar  intercourse.  Miss  O'Neill 
invited  sympathy,  and  while  she  suf- 
fered intensely,  appeared  incapable  of 
retaliation.  We  do  not  say  she  was 
more  natural  than  Mrs.  Siudons,  but 
she  was  more  like  every- day  nature—. 
more  closely  resembling  what  you  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life.  Some  starch,  mecha- 
nical old  hidies,  whose  blood  had  con- 
gealed, or,  perhaps,  never  liquefied,  ob- 
jected to  her  impassioned  gesticulation 
and  fervid  manner,  as  being,  as  they 
said,  boisterous,  extravagant,  and  bor- 
deringon  indecorum.  It  wasperceived, 
after  her  first  season,  that  she  listened 
too  much  to  this  cold  criticism,  and 
qualified  her  impersonations  accord- 
ingly. For  her  own  happiness,  she  wa?» 
doubtless,  right  in  retiring  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  domestic  life,  but  her  early  se- 
cession occasioned  a  public  lamentation 
which  was  indulged  long,  before  she  was 
forgotten.  Miss  O'Xeill's  last  appear- 
ance in  London  occurred  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1819,  as  Mrs.  Halier.  It  was 
no  leave-taking,  but  merely  announced 
as  her  closing  night  before  Christmas. 
She  performed  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  and,  finally,  at  the 
private  theatre  in  Kilkenny,  from 
whence  she  married  Sir  W.  NVrixon 
Beecher.  Her  portrait,  by  Joseph,  in 
this  Gallery,  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  does 
not  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  her  personal  attributes.  The 
best  likeness  is  a  full-length  in  Juliet, 
by  Chalon,  of  which  good  engravings 
are  now  rarely  obtained. 

There  is  not  a  creditable  resemblance 
of  Edmund  Kean  in  this  collection,  al- 
though  there   are   five    specimens  in 


*  Sm  '*  Tristram  Shandy,*  and  "  Jugemns  des  Savaot.* 
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number,  so  called.  Such  a  brilliant 
original  jjcnius  should  be  here  more 
truthfully  depicted,  and  in  a  higli  place 
of  honour.  When  Kean  flashed  like  a 
meteor  across  the  London  horizon,  the 
fortunes  of  Drury-Iane  were  at  the 
lowest  possible  ebb,  and  the  committee 
reduced  to  despair.  Hamlets  and 
Kichards  had  subsided,  one  by  one; 
two  successive  Shy  locks  had  been  pro- 
nounced incapable,  when  a  third  ap- 
peared, and  ciianged  the  whole  aspect 
of  aflairs.  The  house  was  thin  ;  a  new 
appearance  had  ceased  to  attract,  and 
after  a  long  delay,  with  much  hope 
deferred,  Kean  was  put  up  at  last, 
rather  as  an  experiment  of  emergency 
than  an  expected  triumph.  lie  came 
on  with  something  less  than  the  or- 
dinary  pufl'and  encouragement ;  but  he 
had  not  spoken  half-a-dozen  speeches, 
before  the  audience  discovered  that 
they  had  no  common-place  debutant  to 
deal  with  —  there  was  not  going  to  be 
another  added  to  the  list  of  failures ; 
and,  when  the  curtain  fell,  the  vast 
area  of  Drury-lane  resounded  with  re- 
iterated acclamations.  It  was  not 
applause,  but  bursts  of  enthusiastic 
cheering,  such  as  modern  audiences 
never  indulge  in  ;  and  if  by  any  miracle 
they  could  be  worked  up  to  the  un- 
wonted climax,  they  would  recoil 
abashed,  like  Fear,  inCollins's  "  Ode," 
"even  at  the  sound  themselves  had 
made."  The  town  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  startled  into  excitement. 
I^rd  Byron,  Whitbroad,  and  the  com- 
mittee saw  at  once  that  they  had  se- 
cured a  great  prize.  They  went  round 
to  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
leading  pa{)ers,  asked  them  to  come 
and  criticise  the  new  candidate  them- 
selves, and  not  leave  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  routine  reporters.  They  came, 
saw,  approved,  and  the  actor  and  the 
theatre  rose  together.  The  press  ma- 
terially assisted  Kean,  but  had  the  true 
fire  of  genius  not  burned  brightly  in  him, 
all  the  laboure<l  paneg}'ric  m  the  world 
would  never  have  kept  him  up  against 
the  army  of  disadvantages  he  had  to  en- 
counter at  the  onset.  There  were  many 
old  dogmatic  sticklers  who  could  not 
believe  in  a  first-rate  tragedian,  unless 
he  had  a  tall  figure,  a  stentorian  voice, 
a  solemn,  conventional  deportment, 
and  a  measured  declamation.  To  these, 
Kean  was  jKTfectly  unintelligible  ;  but, 
fortunatelv,  thev  were  few  in  number, 
thou;:h  loud  in  censure.  This  class 
of  critics  di:»regardcd,  or,  perhaps,  had 


never  felt    the  truth    of  Churchill's 
more  discriminating  appreciation :— ^ 

**  Figure,  I  ovn,  «t  flrtt  in»7  glre  offence. 
And  harshly  ttrike  the  eye'a  toocarioui  mbmi 
But  when  perfections  of  the  mind  break  forth, 
Uumour'achMte  MUies. — ^Judgment'e  tolid  worth  t 
When  the  pare,  genuine  flame,  hj  Nature  taught, 
Springs  into  lenK,  and  ev'ry  action's  thought. 
Before  such  merit  sll  objections  fly— 
Pmitciiard's  genteel,  and  Qahkick**  dx  UmI 
high." 

Others  discovered  that,  because  the 
stvle  of  the  new  actor  could  be  recon- 
ciled  to  no  established  rules,  it  was  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. Exactly  the  same  was  said  of 
Garrick  when  he  erected  nature  on  the 
ruins  of  formality.  Kean  was  familiar, 
epigrammatic,  and  antithetical;  he  was, 
therefore,  pronounced  an  actor  of  im- 
pulse rather  than  study,  and  his  most 
original  points  set  down  as  happy  ac- 
cidents. But  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  thought  differently,  and 
crowded  to  see  him.  It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  John  Kemble  should 
warmly  admire,  or  admit  the  supe- 
riority of  a  manner  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  own  ;  but  he  spoke  can- 
dully  on  the  subject,  and  said— ''It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Kean 
is  terribly  in  earnest."  In  that  very 
earnestness  lay  his  herculean  strength, 
and  the  power  it  enabled  him  to 
wield  over  the  passions  of  hb  audience. 
We  have  never  seen  the  pit  rise,  en 
masse 9  and  stand  for  minutes  on  the 
benches,  waving  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, as  they  were  wont  to  do  to 
Edmund  Kean  in  the  days  of  his  early 
vigour.  Let  those  too  who  lament  the 
size  of  our  large  theatres,  remember 
that  he  produced  his  greatest  effects 
with  the  eye,  and  the  muscular  work- 
ings of  his  face,  and  that  Drury-lane 
was  his  arena.  Whitbread,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  season 
of  1814-1815,  paid  a  just  tribute  to 
the  genius  which  htid  rescued  the  thea- 
tre from  the  jaws  of  bankruptcy  :-^ 
'*  Though  there  might  be,"  ne  said, 
"  some  few  who  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  regarding  Kt'an  as  the  most  shining 
actor  that  had  appeared  for  many 
years,  yet  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  general  opinion  concurred  with 
his  own  in  that  rcs|>ect.  A  com- 
bination of  all  the  qualities  that  are 
essential  to  {lerfection  arc  found  to 
unite  in  one  man  very  rarely  indeed; 
and  I  hough  objections  might  be  set  up 
to  the  figure  of  Mr.  Kean,  yet  judg<- 
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ing  of  him  in  all  the  great  attributes 
of  the  art,  be  was  one  of  those  prodi- 
gies that  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a 
century.  Kean  is  not  the  copyist  of 
any  other,  but  an  actor  who  finds  all 
his  resources  in  nature.  It  is  from  the 
wonderful  truth,  energy,  and  force 
with  which  he  strikes  out,  and  presents 
the  natural  working  of  the  passions, 
that  he  excites  the  emotions  and  en. 
ffages  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  It 
IS  to  him  that,  after  139  nights  of  con- 
tinued loss  and  disappointment,  the  sub- 
scribers  are  indebted  for  the  success  of 
the  season."  Kean  was  not  fortunate 
in  original  characters — valuable  auxi- 
liaries  in  an  actor's  career,  as  they 
remove  him  beyond  the  danger  of  com- 
parison and  preconceived  conclusions. 
His  strength  was  in  Shakspcare,  and  to 
Shakspeare  he  always  retreated  after 
an  advance  on  less  substantial  ground. 
When  he  saw  Talma  at  Paris,  in 
Orestes,  in  1818,  he  was  piqued  by 
the  warm  admiration  of  his  wife,  and 
said — '<  I  will  show  you  that  I  can  beat 
that."  Accordingly  he  wrote  over  to 
the  Drury-lane  management,  and  re- 
commended an  early  revival  of  Racine's 
declamatory  tragedy,  as  anglicised  by 
Aaron  Hill.  The  result  disappointed 
himself  and  the  public.  Othello  was 
unquestionably  his  masterpiece ;  and, 
pernaps,  his  very  best  performance  of 
this  great  character  was  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1817,  when  Booth  was 
pitted  against  him  in  lago.  This 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  not  unlike 
Kean  in  personal  appearance.  He 
had  made  a  hit  iq  Kichard  HI.,  at 
Covent  Garden,  a  few  days  before,  but 
left  suddenly  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding  about  salary.  He 
had  many  partisans,  and  was  loudly 
applauded  when  he  made  his  entrance 
at  Drury-lane,  as  lago.  In  the  third 
act,  Kean  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
and  literally  strangled  his  opponent, 
who  never  appeared  again  on  the  same 
boards.  He  was  announced  for  the 
22nd,  but  was  too  ill  to  perform,  and 
returned  back  to  Covent  Garden, 
where,  after  the  usual  tumult,  expla- 
nation, and  apology,  he  was  permitted 
to  appear  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
gradually  subsided  into  insignificance. 
We  have  often  asked  ourselves, 
whether  Edmund  Kean,  if  he  were  to 
appear  now  for  the  first  time,  would 
produce  the  effect  and  attraction  which 
ne  formerly  did?  We  think  the  answer 
may  be  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  although 


modem  audiences  are  not  so  easily 
excited  to  enthusiasm  as  they  were  in 
our  young  days,  and  look  more  at  the 
general  accompaniments  than  at  the 
individual  acting,  true  nature  and  ge- 
nius will  never  fail  to  vindicate  them- 
selves, let  taste,  caprice,  or  fashion, 
merge  into  what  channel  it  will.  Lord 
Byron  was  once  seized  with  a  convul- 
sive fit  on  seeing  Kean  in  the  last  scene 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  His  opinion 
of  the  leading  actors  of  his  day  was, 
that  Cooke  was  ,the  most  natural, 
Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean 
the  medium  between  the  two ;  but  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  worth  them  all  put 
together.  In  his  preface  to  "  Manno 
Faliero  "  he  says  (and  the  passage  is 
worth  transcribing)  :  —  "  The  long 
complaints  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
drama,  arise  from  no  fault  of  the  per- 
formers. I  can  conceive  nothing  better 
than  Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Kean,  in 
their  very  different  manners,  or  than 
Elliston  in  gentleman's  comedy,  and  in 
some  parts  of  tragedy.  Miss  O'Neill 
I  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a 
determination  to  see  nothing  which 
should  divide  or  disturb  my  recollection 
of  Siddons.  [Is  this  to  be  received  as 
a  compliment  to  Miss  O'Neill  ?]  Sid- 
dons and  Kemble  were  the  ideal  of 
tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  anything 
at  all  resembling  them  in  person ;  for 
this  reason  we  shall  never  see  again 
Coriolanus  or  Macbeth,  When  Kean 
is  blamed  for  want  of  dignity,  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  a  grace  and 
not  an  art,  and  not  to  be  attained  by 
study.  In  all  not  supem&tural  parts 
he  is  perfect ;  even  his  very  defects 
belong,  or  seem  to  belong,  to  the  parts 
themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  nature. 
But  of  Kemble  we  may  say,  in  refe- 
rence to  his  acting,  what  the  Cardinal 
de  Ketz  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon. 
trose,  «  that  he  was  the  only  man  he 
ever  saw  who  reminded  him  of  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch." 

Kean,  as  Lord  Byron  says,  may 
have  been  deficient  in  dignity,  but  he 
was  eminently  graceful  m  action,  to 
which  his  skill  in  dancing  and  fencing 
materially  contributed.  We  have  seen 
his  attitude,  while  leaning  against  the 
wing,  listening  to  Lady  Anne,  in 
Richard  IlL,  elicit  loud  applause  from 
its  striking  elegance.  His  figure  being 
small,  was  perfectly  under  command. 
Not  so  with  poor  Conway,  who  wat 
so  bullied  by  the  newspapers  for  being 
tall,  that  he  twisted  himself  into  all 
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sorts  of  incomprehensible  bends  to  di- 
niinis^h  the  htM<>ht,  >\hic:h  many  other 
nctors  would  have  given  their  pyc^s  for. 
Conway  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man  (here  he  is  in  Richmond,  by  l)e- 
wildi'),  and  so  attractive  in  private 
society,  that  when  ladies  in  Bath  and 
Newcastle  gave  invitations  to  tea,  they 
added  to  the  cards,  "Mr.  Conwav  will 
be  present,"  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment. Conway  and  Warde  hud  each  a 
patronising  dowa<rer  in  Bath,  who  sat 
in  op])Osite  stage- boxes  and  leil  the  ap- 
j)lause  for  their  respective  proteges. 
J'he  u*d  and  green  factions  of  the 
circus  at  Constantinople,  or  the  feuds 
of  the  Ursinis  and  Colonnas,  at  Home, 
never  raged  wi»h  greater  intensity  than 
the  **  Vercker  "  and  **  Piozzi  '*  parties 
which  divided  "  British  Baiue  '*  in  sup- 
port of  their  two  favourite  heroes  of 
the  buskin.  Conway  had  lK>en  also 
extremely  popular  in  Dublin.  Fortune 
smiled  on  him  until  he  appeared  in 
London,  in  18 1*3,  as  Alexander  the 
Cireat.  He  played  many  correspoml- 
ing  parts  with  Miss  O'Neill  in  1814 
and  1 81. J,  ami  though  the  public  re- 
reived  him  well,  some  of  tlie  })a|)er8 
crusaded  against  him,  which  drove  him 
from  the  stage  in  disgust.  He  de- 
clined into  the  ollice  of  prompter  at 
the  Haynuirket,  went  to  America,  and 
threw  Idmsclf  overboard  on  a  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  in  a  tit 
of  insanity.  (,\)nway  was  most  un- 
justlv  treated,  ft»r  lu»  was  a  good  actor, 
despite  tht?  detracti(m  of  **  John  Bidl," 
and  amiable  in  his  private  character. 

Here  are  two  portraits  of  William 
Maeready  ;  one  by  Jackson,  as  the 
8iek  King  in  the  second  [)art  of  Henry 
JV. ;  the  other,  as  Orest^'s,  by  Bouih-n, 
presented  to  the  Club  by  C'aptain 
^Ia^ryat.  Maeready  appcaretl  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1816,  and  retirtid  at 
Drury-lane,in  1848 — an  actor  of  strong 
original  conception,  and  great  execu- 
tive power,  in  a  school  of  his  own, which 
has  found  many  followers.  The  {»eriod 
of  his  mamigenient  —  tirst  at  Covent 
Garden,  an<l  afierwanlsat  Drury-lane, 
was  marked  by  incessant  activity,  and 
many  striking  improvements  in  cos- 
tume and  stage  mechanism.  On  iho 
rapid  strides  since  nuide  in  thest>  de- 
partments, we  shall  speak  more  fully  on  a 
future  op])ori  unity.  In  our  hasty  glance 
through  the  rooms  we  have  passed 
ovurnuiny  eminent  arti>ts  who  ought  not 
to  have  been  unnoticed.  Much  might 
be  (aid,  did    rpace   permit,  of  Mrs. 


Hartley,  Mrs.  Renaud,  Mrs.  6ibbf» 
Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Kdwin,  Mrs.  Kich. 
field.  Miss  Kelly,  Warde,  Yates,  Blan- 
chard.  Knight,  Abbott,  Tokely,  Sim- 
mons, and  Terry,  cum  multin  aliis. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  be  more  than  a 
guide- |)ost  on  a  pleasant  road,  leaving 
travellers  to  select  their  own  resting- 
places  when  the  direction  is  pointed 
out.  Of  living  celebrities,  still  in  high 
career,  we  forbear  to  speak  or  to  dmir 
any  comparisoTis.  Posterity  must  clas- 
sify them,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  do 
by  their  progenitors.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  stage  can  still  boast  distin- 
guished talent  in  every  branch  of  the 
dramatic  art,  although,  from  the  multu 

1)lication  of  theatres,  that  talent  can  no 
onger  be  concentrated  as  formerly  in 
one  or  two  distinct  companies.  The 
latest  acquisition  of  the  gallery  we  have 
carried  our  readers  through,  is  a  fine 
painting  by  Clint,  repn>sc>nlinga  scene 
from  the  CUindestitie  Marrii/fe,  with 
W.  Fan-en,  K.  Jones,  and  tarley  aa 
Lrird  Ogleby,  Brush,  and  Canton. 
Tlio  colouring,  groufting,  and  like- 
nesses arc  all  admirable. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  Robert 
Coates,  Ksr{.,  more  familiarly  called 
Borneo  Coates,  from  his  favourite  cha- 
racter;  an  ecci>ntric  amateur,  who  as  ho 
has  obtained  a  niche  in  the  collection  of 
portraits,  may  claim  a  line  or  two  in  our 
references.  I)ewilde  has  tlattercd  himi 
for  lie  was,  beyond  all  question,  an 
ugly  num,  <>ven  more  so  than  he  is  here 
rejiresi'nteil.  A  West  India  proprietor, 
and  the  owner  of  extensive  estates  in 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  he  po&Si>ssed 
ample  means  for  indulging  a  whimsical 
taste  ;  and  some  forty  years  ago  he  was 
a  man  upon  town  of  the  first  onler  of 
singularity.  We  recoUect  him  a  con- 
stant appendage  to  Bond-street,  while 
yet  that  favoured  locidity  was  the 
fashionable  louge,  and  before  Regent- 
street  was  thought  t)f.  Ho  drove  a 
light  clar(>t.eoloureil  curricle,  in  sliape 
like  a  cockle-shell,  with  beautiful  bay 
horses  and  two  outriders.  He  waa 
u>ually  attired  in  nankeen  tights  and 
silk  stockings,  to  display  his  leg,  on 
which  he  prideil  himself.  His  harness, 
panel.«>,  and  liveries  were  l)edizened 
with  silver  coeks,  his  adopted  armorial 
iK'arings,  antl  the  motto,  "  Whilst  I 
live,  I'll  crow."  These  unluckv  cock« 
furnished  an  apt  cue  tt)  his  ridiculera, 
for  as  soon  as  he  died  in  Romeo  or 
Lothario,  there  arose  from  the  gallerjr 
of  the  Hay  market  a  simultanaous  bunt 
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of  crowing,  which  seemed  as  if  every 
farm-yard  in  England  had  furnished 
its  quota  for  the  gratulation.  A  cruel 
trick  was  once  played  off  upon  Coates, 
by  sending  him  a  fictitious  invitation 
to  one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  grand 
fetes  at  Carlton  House.  When  his 
name  was  announced,  and  he  appeared 
in  gorgeous  costume,  the  Prince,  who 
at  once  recollected  that  he  was  not  in- 
cluded amongst  the  guests,  whispered 
to  those  about  him,  **  This  poor  man 
has  been  hoaxed,  but  I  will  disappoint 
them."  He  then  advanced  to  Coates, 
with  that  peculiar  urbanity  by  which 
he  was  distinguished,  and  welcomed 
him  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  Di- 
vested of  his  theatrical  mania,  Mr. 
Coates  was  harmless,  amiable,  and  cha- 
ritable to  a  degree.  He  lived  to  a 
^reat  age,  and  owed  his  death  at  last, 
in  some  sort,  to  the  theatre.  Coming 
out  of  Drury-lanc,  he  was  run  over  by 
a  street  cabriolet,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident  on  the  4th 
March,  1848.  There  have  been  many 
absurd  amateurs,  but  none  to  compete 
with  Romeo  Coates,  who  ever  seemed 
insensible  to  the  merriment  he  af- 
forded. 

It  ought  to  have  been  stated  before, 
that  in  this  collection  are  two  portraits 
of  Shakspeare  ;  one,  a  reduced  copy 
by  Ozias  Humphreys,  from  the  Chan- 
dos  picture;  the  other  a  suspicious- 
looking  original  without  a  pedigree, 
S resented  by  H.  Broadwood,  Esq., 
I. P.  All  collectors  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  army  of  pseudo 
Shakspeares  with  which  Zinke,  a  well- 
known  and  clever  picture-cleaner  and 
repairer,  inundated  the  world,  and 
gulled  the  credulous.  His  favourite 
subjects  for  con  version  were  oM  women, 
with  high  caps,  to  leave  room  for  the 
capacious  forehead  of  the  bard — or  dis- 
coloured James  the  Firsts  1  The  ce- 
lebrated Bellows  forgery,  by  which 
Talma  was  swindled,  and  which  he  ob- 
stinately believed  in  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  may  be  quoted  as  the  finest  ema- 
nation of  Zinke's  genius,  and  worthy  to 
be  classed  in  bold  effrontery  with  the 
Ireland  fabrications.  Talma  gate  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  for  this  pre- 
cious relic,  painted  on  the  exterior  of 
an  immense  pair  of  bellows,  said  to 
have  been  the  undoubted  property  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Neither  was  there 
wanting  an  appropriate  legend  in  good 
old  English,  also  supplied  by  the  pro- 
lific brain  of  Zink^.    It  ran  thus : — 


**  Whome  h»Te  we  \m%^ 
Stucke  onne  the  bellowet  Y 
Thntte  prynce  of  goode  feUowcf, 

Willie  Shak»pere. 
Oh  !  curtte  untowurde  lufke* 
To  b«  thus  meaiilie  ■tu^.ke." 

«  P.-ins." 
Nayct  rather  glorious  lotte. 
To  hymme  atsigtrd, 
Wlio,  like  th'  Almiglitie,  rydei 
The  wynges  oth*  winc^e.** 
»•  P>»tolle,  • 

The  enthusiastic  French  tragedian 
bestowed  upon  his  purchase  a  sump- 
tuous decoration,  hned  with  velvet, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  ma- 
hogany case.  On  the  sale  of  Talma's 
property  at  his  death,  all  the  Parisian 
fashionables  attended,  the  grand  object 
of  attraction  being  the  Bellows  picture. 
During  the  sale,  it  was  stated  that  the 
painter  was  a  Flemish  artist  of  the 
name  of  Porbus ;  that  M.  Talma  had 
refused  a  thousand  napoleons  for  the 
portrait,  and  that  on  one  occsion,  when 
the  tragedian  had  been  visited  by  Mr. 
Chark'S  Lamb,  the  latter  being  shown 
the  picture,  fell  upon  his  kness,  and 
kissed  it  with  idolatrous  veneration. 
This  was  an  unskilful  parody  on  what 
James  Boswell  actually  did  when  the 
Ireland  manuscripts  were  placed  be- 
fore him,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were  genuine.  The  bellows 
portrait  accordingly  was  knocked  down, 
after  much  competition,  to  a  fortunato 
bidder  for  three  thousand  one  hundred 
francs,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounis  sterhng,  and  was  transported 
back  to  London,  where  it  may  still  be 
obUiined  as  the  only  authentic  likeness 
of  Shakspeare.  At  a  coiresponding 
price,  Ziuke  first  sold  it  to  Mr.  Foster, 
the  well-known  dealer  in  curiosities, 
who  disposed  of  it  again  for  five  gui- 
neas, not  as  an  origiual,  but  avowedly 
as  a  modem  antique,  intended  as  a 
mere  mon)ento  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 
The  picture  is,  un<loubtedly.  an  old 
woman  in  a  high  cap,  decorated  with 
blue  ribbons,  and  has  been  twice  trans- 
formed into  Shakspeare — the  second 
time  even  more  skilfully  than  the  first. 
Whether  there  is  rejtlly  in  existence 
any  genuine  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  is 
a  question  that  has  been  so  often  dis- 
cussed,  and  so  vehemently  disputed, 
that  it  would  be  idle  here  to  plunge 
anew  into  the  controversy.  None  can 
be  considered  as  entirely  proved, 
though  evidence  preponderates  in 
favour  of  the  following,  which  may  be 
authentic,  although  they  do  not  strong. 
ly  resemble  each  other.  1 .  The  Fel- 
ton   portrait.      2.  The  Chandos  per- 
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trait.  3.  ITie  Jansen  portrait.  4. 
The  miniature,  lately  in  possession  of 
Sir  James  Bland  Barges.  5.  'J'hc 
miniature,  lately  in  poj^session  of  C. 
Auriol,  Esq.  To  which  may  be  added, 
what  ought  to  have  been  placed  first  in 
the  list,  the  Stratford  bust,  and  Droe- 
shout's  engravincr  prefixed  to  the  ori- 
ginal folio  of  1623,  the  painter  of 
which  is  unknown.     AVhatever  faith 


may  bo  placed  in  aU,  or  any  of  these, 
the  rest  are  decided  impostures* 

Reader,  if  we  have  beguiled  yoa  of  a 
pleasant  hour,  with  these  our  histrionic 
lucrubations,  let  us  drop  the  curtaia 
before  we  draw  too  heavily  on  your 
patience,  and  take  our  leave  as  it  nills^ 
in  the  words  of  Terence,  sayings 
*' Plaudite  et  valeter 

J.  W.  C. 


DEATH. 

Angel,  who  treadest  in  the  track  of  Time  I 
Guarding  the  entrance  to  that  unknown  clime. 

Whence  come  no  whispers  to  tlie  world  belaw. 
Whence  not  a  song  we  hear 
Of  triumph  or  of  cheer, 
Or  sound  of  happy  footsteps  passing  to  and  fro. 

Pale  as  the  Mavbell  tremblin'i  in  the  breeze 
Thou  makest  youthful  cheeks.     The  summer  seas 
Lose  their  calm  blue  beneath  thy  waving  wing  ; 
Fierce  storms  thou  summonest 
From  the  deep  mountain-breast. 
To  be  thy  pursuivants  when  thou  art  wandering. 

Thy  name  is  terrible ;  thine  icy  breath 
Stem  order  to  the  AVar- Fiend  uttereth, 

Who  8t<iins  the  pleasant  turf  a  fearful  red ; 
Or  dashes  in  the  wave 
A  myriad  spirits  brave, 
For  whoso  eternal  rest  no  saintly  song  is  said. 

Yet  have  I  known  thoe,  Death,  with  gentle  hand 
Lead  some  poor  wanderer  to  the  heavenly  land, 
Amid  the  purple  light  of  autumn  eves ; 
While  to  the  harvest  moon 
Arose  a  rustic  tune 
From  sunburnt,  lusty  reapers,  binding  up  theur  shotTei. 

And  even  if,  in  some  too  cruel  mood, 
Thou  didst  neglect  the  weary  multitude. 

To  clutch  the  fair  brido  in  her  orange-bloom— 
To  dim  her  eyes  of  li^ht 
Upon  the  marriage  night, 
And  bear  her  pallid  beauty  to  the  marble  tomb  : 

Or  the  sweet  child  who  prattles  all  day  long 
Didst  touch  with  chillness  'mid  his  cradle  song- 
Yet,  unrepining,  let  us  hope  and  pray. 
The  Master  calls  his  own 
Up  to  his  golden  throne  ;-»- 
When  they  are  gathered  there,  thou.  Death,  shalt  pass  away. 

MoBTimB  CoLUIIt. 
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LIFE   AND  ADYENTUBES  OF  AN  OPIUM-EATER.* 


This  is  In  many  respects  a  very  re- 
markable book — remarkable  not  alone 
for  its  great  and  peculiar  merits,  but 
also  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  brought  before  the  British  public. 
It  is  a  book  not  very  easily  describe<l. 
It  would  be  inaccurate  to  describe  it 
as  consisting  of  extracts  from  occa- 
sional  papers  contributed  to  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  yet  a  ^ood  deal  of 
its  contents  havj  been  m  this  way 
printed,  and  the  style  has  a  ^ood  deal 
of  the  exaggeration  incidental  to  writ- 
ings hurriedly  got  out,  and  in  which 
each  single  proposition  has  a  much 
greater  cnance  of  claiming  undue  pro- 
minence, than  if  the  whole  were  at  any 
one  time  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
author,  or  to  be  inti-oduced  to  the 
reader  with  that  essential  grace  of 
unity  which  alone  secures  permanent 
acceptance.  It  has  the  faults  incident 
to  such  writings ;  but  is  free  also  from 
some  of  the  evils  which  beset  periodical 
literature.  The  reviewer,  if  of  a  gen- 
tle nature,  is  apt  to  yield  himself  too 
much  into  the  hands  of  the  author 
whose  work  he  is  discussing,  or  he  is 
lost  in  a  subject  which,  after  all,  how* 
ever  skilfully  he  may  present  its  imme- 
diate bearings,  or  communicate  as 
much  as  lies  on  the  surface,  is  not  one 
with  which  his  thoughts  have  been 
habitually  conversant.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  the  papers  most  read 
at  the  moment  of  publication  are  those 
which  in  some  short  time  are  felt  to  be 
of  no  value  whatever.  How  remark, 
ably  this  is  the  case,  any  one  whose 
shelves  happcu  to  be  loaded  with  the 
old  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  or  QuaV' 
terly  Reviews,  and  who  lives  among 
his  books,  must  feel.  How  seldom  for 
any  purpose,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
ascertainmg  a  date,  is  the  sleep  dis. 
turbed  of  those  works  which  once  agi- 
tated all  Author.land.  Even  when  ne 
wrote  about  contemporary  authors, 
Mr.  De  Quincey's  papers  were  not 
exactly  reviews — they  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  immediate  occasions  of  the  hour, 
but  were,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  me- 
morials of  persons  and  of  scenes  trea- 


sured up  in  an  active  and  retentive 
memory  for  many  a  long  year.  In 
Tait*s  Magazine  there  were  recollec- 
tions of  the  poets  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  with  whom  he  had  been  early 
an  intimate  friend  and  guest.  There 
were  pictures  of  Coleridge  and  of 
Lamb,  as  seen  in  the  early  dawning  of 
their  powers.  Of  De  Quincey  it  must 
be  felt,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognise  the  genius  of  those  men, 
which  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  now 
acknowledge.  That  these  memorials^ 
and  that  an  account  of  De  Quincey  him- 
self should  be  preserved,  is,  we  think, 
an  important  service  to  literature. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  is  actual 
fact — or  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
unconscious  states  of  mind,  in  which 
memory  and  imagination  so  blend  as 
to  be  absolutely  undistinguishable— .or, 
thirdly,  how  much  is  absolute  romance* 
and  intended  to  be  understood  by  the 
reader  as  beings  such,  in  the  **  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium-Eater." 
We  only  know  that  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  we  read  it,  it  appeared  to 
us  to  be  the  very  most  mteresting 
paper  we  had  ever  I'ead.  To  us  it  was 
true.  We  entertained  no  doubt  of  any* 
the  minutest,  incident  of  the  strange 
dreams  there  described.  We  were 
ourselves  thrown  into  a  sort  of  trance, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  dreamers. 
When  we  afterwards  thought  of  the 
work,  of  the  constructive  power  ex- 
hibited by  the  spiritual  arcnitect,  the 
daemon  or  genius  who  seizes  into  his 
own  hand  the  powers  which  their  pro- 
per owners  would  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned, and  builds  out  of  the  chaos  of 
sleep  such  palaces  as  those  of  Kubla- 
khan,  but  only  for  Coleridges  or  De 
Quinceys,  we  felt  that  in  we  author 
of  the  **  Confessions,"  whose  name  we 
had  not  then  heard,  another  great  poet 
was  born  into  the  world.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  indolent* 
or  perhaps  only  indifferent  to  fame* 
and  that  nad  it  not  been  for  an  Ame- 
rican collection  of  his  works,  he  would 
still  have  delayed  forming  any  him- 
self.    Difficulties,  arising  from  the  law 
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of  copjTight,  which,  though  we  cannot 
8U|)))i)^c  tlieiu  insuperable,  may,  to  an 
indoU'Mt  man,  be  practically  80,lr()ni  the 
necessity  of  netjotiatioMS  of  one  kind  or 
another,  interrupted  liim  at  one  time, 
ill  health  at  another ;  and  the  thins 
would  probably  never  have  bet^n  done, 
if  the  proof  of  sympathy  from  America 
had  nt>t  come,  which  showed  how  he 
was  Mp;  ivciated  abn»ad,  and  if  such 
troTibl  •  a-*  arrangement  of  materials 
in vt lived  was  nf>t  in  this  way  {jrently 
diiniui>hed.  The  American  collect  ion 
nln-ady  an;onnts  to  twelve  volumes.  It 
ispublishcfl  by  the  Boston  house  of  lick- 
nor  andCo.ywiio.  hi^fhly  to  their  honour, 
have  madt>  him  "ashaierin  the  profits 
ol  the  publication,  called  U|>on,"  says 
^Ir.  l)e  Q'lincey,  •*  to  <lo  80  by  no  law 
whatever,  and  assuredly  by  no  exj)ee- 
tiition  of  that  sort  on  my  p:irt." 

The  inten'onnnunication  with  the 
great  Kniibnid  beyond  ihe  waters  will, 
we  have  little  doubt,  be  a  InMiefit 
to  our  permanent  literature.  Hooks, 
which  some  accidental  circumstance 
has  preventei)  fnun  iM'ing  known  in 
Kn^l.ind  at  the  jM-riod  of  their  first 
public.ition,  have,  in  some  ca>es,  been 
in  point  of  fact  fust  broutrht  into  no- 
tice in  America.  Colerulj^e's  •*  Aids 
to  lu'llcctinn  •'  i<  iti)  instance.  Car- 
lyle's  *•  S:irtor  Ki'snrtus"  was  printed 
ns  a  series  of  papeis  in  a  majiizine, 
and  h.-id  a  doubitnl,  bfi'-in  dciith,  or 
death-in  life  exi.-'tenct*,  till  the  Ameri- 
cans printed  it  ;  and  lo !  it  is  a  liook, 
flTuI  a  veiv  unoil  book  it  is.  In  Kn;;. 
Ian<l  none  but  the  n'aders  of  the  miiga- 
zine  in  which  it  a])iK'ared  would  have 
known  any  thin*;  about  it  bnt  for  the 
American  publisher.  And  here  is  Do 
Quincey  n.'deemed  from  7V/i7  — uiiame 
and  n<it  a  niLddmare  —  a  name,  iind 
not  uidikely  to  bo  a  permanent  one  in 
our  literature. 

How  far  the  American  edition  is  the 
basis  of  that  iM'fnn*  us,  we  have  ni» 
means  of  iiid<xin;;.  The  author  tells  ns 
he  has  made  lan^c  a<)ditions.  Addi- 
tions, however  large,  we  hhouhl  not 
complain  of;  but  we  think  it  is  a  i^uh. 
ject  to  be  complaine(l  of,  that  we  are 
in  no  way  informed  how,  or  where,  or 
wh«'n,  this  vo'ume,  wliieh  is  calKtl, 
•«  Autoliio«;raphical  Sketches,"  first  ap- 
pMired — what  has  l)een  omitteil,  what 
has  Im^'u  addeii.  We  can  fnnn  no  con. 
ject  lire  how  much  is  fact,  Imw  much  is 
fiction — by  fiction  we,  of  course,  mean 
not  fiction  which  seeks  to  impose  on 
the  reader  incidents  which  have  not 


occurred,  as  true  —  of  this  no  one  can 
think  the  author  guilty  ;  but  to  an  ex- 
tent  which,  without  reading  the  book« 
cannot  be  imagined,  we  have  emblem 
and  dream,  and  '<  dreani-echo,"  taking 
up  some  half  forgotten  fact  of  child- 
hood —  we  have  it  pursued  under  a 
hundred  phantom  resemblancea,  and» 
in  one  inxtanee.  the  author  hiniNilf 
pfuards  us  from  the  danj^er  of  ffuppos- 
infT  that  some  pro1onge<l  illustration  of 
the  state  of  fet  lina  into  which  he  was 
thrown  flur'.ng  infancy,  or  early  child- 
hf>od,  is  not  an  accoui:t  of  an  actual 
ascent  of  the  Rrockeii,  the  fact  lM*ing 
that  he  ncAer  aoceirde<l  the  Brocken, 
but  that  without  carrying  hia  leader 
in  imatrimitiou  thither,  he  had  no  easy 
means  of  rai-in<;  from  the  rank^  a  Mu- 
taphi>r,  wliich  he  wislied  to  dii'k  out  as 
an  Allegory.  Now,  hail  he  told  us  for 
what  pullication  he  had  at  firxt  writ- 
ten  the  passage,  we  niisjlit^  fteihaps, 
have  Ih'cu  more  tlisposed  to  fbrgive^- 
nay,  perhaps,  to  admire  —  so  much  in 
all  that  is  human  depends  on  fitness. 

Hien^  is  a  preface  to  this  volume, 
ill  which  the  author  reviews  the  Ame- 
rican edition,  or  rather  staU'S  what  he 
tliinkn  are  the  claims  of  his  woiks  to 
attention.  He  classes  his  papers  in 
three  divisions : — 

"First,  hito  that  diM  which  propn«es 
primarily  to  ainuiH!  thi*  n-a'<er ;  but  wldoli, 
in  lUtiii^  S4).  may  or  may  ni>t  hapiieti  iNra- 
s'oiial  y  to  n>  ch  a  higlicr  atatimi,  at  «h:ch 
the  amu!<oni<'nt  pa^sis  into  an  impiiuiomtl 
iiiforwt  Some  i>a[ier8  are  nieri'ly  play- 
ful ;  ittt  dtlicrs  li.ive  .1  mixed  chaniiifr. 
l'h<  !«e  ppRi-nt  Autnhiof/mft/iic  Uttltkts  ilhiji- 
tnite  wUnt  1  inean.  (ioner.iliy,  llicy  prv* 
t<!i(l  til  hitle  iM'vi'nd  tha'  wirt  i-f  Hmnnpiiieiit 
wliii-li  attai-hei*  to  niiy  nsd  Mury,  ilioii|;1.t- 
fullv  nnd  f.n*ilifui1y  ri'lalul,  ipov  ii^  t>iniii|;h 
a  suet  eo^ion  of  mi  nc:*  sut!icii*iitly  varifd,  tliat 
nre  not  oiiO'i  rud  \n  remain  (im*  Ion;;  ii|ii>ii  tii« 
C'Vi*.  iiiid  tl.at  niiniict  theni!H*l\tf.«  hC  i vi ry 
Mii'fiv  uiih  iiiti llt\'tiial  ohjei-tH.  Hut,  ewn 
]i<T(>.  I  (Id  not  srpi]ile  to  claim  frnm  the 
fi'ailor,  I  ci'a.>iona1ty.  a  hi;;her  coiiHiti*rii({i«i. 
At  tim-fi.  tlio  nnrrativiTi.tos  into  a  far  hffrher 
key.  Most  of  all  it  does  w)  at  a  |MTiod  of 
the  wiiierV  life  wlim*.  ot  noccfsity,  a  severs 
ali-tr.ii-lii)n  tak«s  plaoi-  fiuin  all  that  ciiuld 
iI)ve^t  liiiii  Willi  aiiv  alien  iiitt'rpHt ;  no  dis- 
f>1:iy  that  iiiiKht  ilnzzle  th<'  reader,  nor  am- 
biiiiHi  that  could  lairy  his  eye  forwanl  with 
curii'sitv  to  tl  e  futur<>,  iii>r  ^uoreM«'^  fixing 
his  «'y<-  on  the  pP-M'iit  ;  notliiii;;  on  the  ata^ 
hut  a  S'>Tifar\-  infant,  and  it<  solitary*  combat 
with  ^ri  f —  a  nii);hly  d  >rkiieM  Hn<l  a  sor- 
row without  u  voice.  Hut  Hoint'thin^  of  the 
same  interest  will  lie  found,  piTfaapa,  to  r»- 
kuullc  at  a  maturer  age,  when  tbc  chanKie> 
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ristie  features  of  the  individual  mind  have 
been  unfolded." — pp.  x.  xi. 

The  second  class  consists  of  essays. 
He  mentions  some  which  he  supposes 
to  be  known  to  his  readers — one  is  on 
the  EssBNKS  ;  another  is  the  C^sars  ; 
another  is  Cicero.  The  e&says  are 
not  before  us,  nor  can  we  speak  of 
them  from  any  recollection.  The  au- 
thor says : — 

"These  specimens  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  reader  —  that  1  do 
not  write  without  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  subject ;  and  aliio— that  to  think  rea- 
sonably upon  an>'  que^ion,  has  never  been 
allowed  by  me  as  a  Buffii-ient  ^r«>und  for 
writing  upon  it,  unle.ss  1  believid  myself 
al>le  to  oifer  some  considerable  novelty,  (ru- 
nerally  I  claim  (not  arrogantly,  but  with 
iSrmnesti)  the  merit  of  rectitication  applied  to 
absolute  errors,  or  to  injurious  limitations  of 
the  truth-*' — p.  xvii. 

The  third  class  consists  of  such  pa- 
pers  as  **  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium- 
£ater."    Of  these  their  author  says : — 

"  First,  I  desire  to  remind  him  of  the  pe- 
rilous difficulty  besieging  all  attempUi  to 
clothe  in  words  the  visionary  scenes  derived 
from  the  world  of  dreams,  where  a  single 
fal.^e  note,  a  8in|;le  word  in  a  wiong  key, 
ruins  the  whole  music ;  and,  secondly,  1  de- 
Mre  him  to  con«idtr  the  utter  sterility  of 
universal  literature  in  this  one  department 
of  impassioned  prose ;  which  ct  rtainly  argues 
some  singular  difficulty  suggesting  a  singu- 
lar duty  of  indulgence  in  ciitieising  any  at- 
tempt that  even  im|)€rfectly  succeeds.  The 
sole  Confessions,  belonging  to  past  times, 
th.it  have  at  all  succeeded  in  engaging  the  at- 
tentitm  of  men,  are  those  of  St.  Austin  and  of 
Kousseau.  The  very  idea  of  breathing  a  re< 
cord  of  human  passion,  notinto  theearof  the 
random  crowd,  but  of  the  saintly  confession- 
al, argues  an  impassioned  theme,  lmpa.4- 
sioned,  therefore,  should  be  the  tenor  of  the 
composium.  Now,  in  St.  Augustine^s  Con- 
fessions, is  found  one  most  impassioned  pas- 
sage, viz.,  the  lamentati(»n  for  the  death  of 
his  youthful  friend  iu  the  4th  Book ;  one, 
and  no  more.  Further  there  is  nothing.  In 
Rousseau  there  b  not  even  so  much.  In  the 
whole  work  tliere  is  nothiiig  grandly  affect- 
ing but  the  character  and  tlie  inexpUcable 
misery  of  the  writer." — pp.  xviiL  xix. 

The  social  position  of  the  family  to 
which  Mr.  De  Quincey  belonged,  is  re- 
lated in  the  first  chapter.  His  father 
was  a  Manchester  merchant,  well  to  do 
in  the  world  : — 

**  We,  the  children  of  the  house,  stood,  in 
fact,  upon  the  very  happiest  tier  in  the  social 
seaffbldiog  for  all  good    influences.      The 


prayer  of  Agar  —  *  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches '  —  was  realised  for  us.  That 
blessing  we  had,  being  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low.  High  enough  we  were  to  see  mo- 
dels of  good  manners,  of  self-respect,  and  of 
simple  dignity  ;  obscure  enough  to  be  left  in 
tlie  sweetest  of  s«)!itudes.  Amply  furni>hed 
with  all  the  nobler  benefits  of  wealth,  with 
extra  means  <  f  health,  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  of  elegant  enjoyment,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  knew  nothing  of  its  social  distinc- 
tions. N(»t  depressed  by  the  c«»nsciousue88 
of  privations  too  sordid,  not  temptrd  into 
restiessui'ss  by  the  con>ciousness  of  privileges 
too  aspiring,  we  had  no  motives  (or  shaniei 
we  had  n«»ne  for  pride  Grateful,  alM),  to 
this  hour  I  am  that,  amidst  luxuries  in  all 
things  else,  we  were  traiuid  to  a  Spartan 
simplicity  of  diet  —  that  we  fared,  in  fact, 
very  much  less  sumptuou>ly  than  the  ser- 
vants. And  if  (after  the  model  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius)  1  should  return 
thanks  to  IVovideU'e  for  all  the  siparate 
ble8^i^gs  of  mv  earlv  hituation,  the^e  four  1 
would  single  out  as  worthy  of  special  com- 
memoration—  that  1  1  ved  in  a  rustic,  soli, 
tude;  that  this  solitude  Mas  in  England; 
that  my  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by  the 
gentltst  of  si.<ters,  and  not  by  horrid,  pugi- 
listic brothers;  finally,  that  1  and  they  were 
dutiful  and  K>ving  members  of  a  pure,  holy, 
and  magnificent  Chuicb.* — pp.  5,  6. 

It  is  a  curious  thin^r  that  this  dream- 
er  of  ma<rnificent  dreams  should  find 
the  earliest  recollection  on  which  he 
can  fasten,  to  be  "  a  dream  of  terrific 
grandeur  about  a  favourite  nurse." 
This  he  refers  to  a  period  before  he 
had  completed  his  second  year.  About 
the  same  time,  he  remembers  to  have 
felt  profound  sadness  at  the  reappear, 
ance,  in  early  spring,  of  some  crocuses 
—  "  This  I  mention  as  inexpUcable, 
for  such  annual  resurrections  of  plants 
and  flowers  affect  us  only  as  memorials 
or  suggestions  of  some  hisher  change, 
and  therefore  in  connexion  with  the 
idea  of  death ;  yet  of  death  I  could, 
at  that  time,  have  had  no  experience 
whatever." 

There  is,  we  believe,  something  of  a 
deep  pathos  connected  with  Spring,  in 
spite  of  all  its  joyousness  —  not  awak. 
ened  either  by  the  thought  of  death, 
or  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flowers, 
remmding  us  of  the  death  from  which 
they  seem  to  have  arisen.  The  feel* 
ing,  however  originating,  difiuses  it- 
self on  the  objects  around,  and  gives 
them  its  own  character : — 

**  At  Spring's  return  the  earth  is  glad. 
And  yet  to  me,  at  this  lone  hoiu*. 
The  wood-dove's  note  from  yonder  bower, 

Though  winning  sweet,  is  sad : 
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Calmly  the  cool  wind  heaves 
The  chii's  broad  bouglis,  w  hose  dhadowa  seem 
Like  some  deep  vuult  below  the  stream  : 

The  melancholy  beech  still  grieves, 

As  in  the  scattering  gale  arc  shod 
Her  red  and  wrinkled  leaves : 
And  from  the  yew,  by  yon  forgotten  grave 

Hark !  the  lone  robin  mournmg  o*er  the 
dead  I" 

Death,  of  which  till  now  he  had 
known  nothing,  soon  uuidc  rtself  felt 
in  the  family  :  two  sisters  of  his  succes- 
sively  died  ;  there  were  otlier  deaths, 
too,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
afilicted  him  at  the  time,  or  to  have 
remained  in  his  memory.  The  second 
sister  who  died  was  approaching  her 
ninth  year  —  ho  was  nearly  six.  Wo 
do  not  know  at  what  jx^iiod  of  the 
author's  life  he  wrote  the  account 
which  we  here  have  of  his  feelings  at 
that  earlv  age,  nor  any  means  of  juilg- 
ing  to  wfiat  extent  the  man's  ima<;ina- 
tion,  difierent  at  every  stage  of  our 
life  on  earth,  aided  him  in  shaping 
into  distinctness  what  cannot  but  have 
bei'u  forijotten  n*collections.  In  all 
such  cases  we  distrust  the  power  of 
the  imagination.  1'he  boy  anticipates 
manhood;  and  supposing  him  to  ex. 

Eress  his  thoughts  m  wonis,  they  will 
e  thoughts  which  would  indicate  the 
age  of  manhood,  which  he  has  not  yet 
attained,  not  that  of  childhood,  which 
is  already  past.  This  must  be  a  fami- 
liar fact,  in  every  one's  obsiTvation  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  men  of  genius  it  is 
even  more  remarkablv  true  than  in 
other  cases,  as  is  evulenced  by  tho 
early  writings  of  all  true  i)Oi>ts — those 
of  Milton,  Cowley,  Chatterton  ;  iShak- 
Bpere,  for  instance*,  not  alone  exhibits 
maturity  of  power  in  the  expression  of 
thought,  but  the  thoughts  expressed 
arc  those  which  would  si>em  to  belong 
to  the  ago  of  advanced  uumhood,  not 
that  of  mere  adolescence,  still  less  that 
of  a  past  childhood.  AVe  deem  it  im. 
possible  by  any  efibrt  to  throw  one's 
self  back  into  the  early  feelings  of 
chlhlhood,  and  therefore  must  re;zard 
much  of  what  is  here  given  as  being  tho 
work  of  imagination  ;  but  even  for  the 
pu^|H)^>o  of  judging  how  far  the  imagi- 
nation is  consciou»ly  at  work — how  tar 
a  romance  is  built  up  by  one  exercising 
something  of  the  poet's  art  over  his 
materials,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
far  a  man  may  Ik*  self- deceived,  and 
think  he  is  but  relating  actual  occur- 
rences,  and  the  feelings  with  ^Nhich,  at 
the  tiuic  of  their  occurrence^  they  were 


indeed  accompanied-— we  should  be  glad 
to  have  Ix^en  told  at  what  time  caich 
particular  part  of  tho  narrative  was 
written.  In  all  these  inquiries*  the 
few  figures  by  which  the  date  of  a  par- 
ticular year  is  expressed,  are  of  more 
moment  than  Kautean  definitions  of 
Time.  How  far  we  are  in  a  world  of 
our  author's  own  creation  we  demand 
to  know,  not  for  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing his  power  of  moulding  it  at  will, 
but  rather  for  the  ])urposo  of  feeling 
that  the  magichin's  power  over  it  and 
over  us  is  one  legitimately  exercised. 
Of  the  fact  of  a  sister's  death  having 
occun'cd  at  this  early  period  of  our 
author's  life,  we  entertain  no  doubt; 
of  the  grief  under  which  he  continued 
long  to  suffer,  we  have  no  doubt.  We 
wLsh,  ho\i  ever,  to  know  at  what  |)eriod 
of  his  life  his  description  of  that  grief 
was  written — was  it  at  thirty?— i 


it  at  forty  ? — was  it  at  fitly  ?— was  it 
at  sixty  ? — was  it  at  seventy  ?  Of  the 
general  fact  of  his  having  undergone 
mental  sufiering  from  his  sister's  death 
we  have  no  doubt ;  but  surely  a  per- 
son who  speaks  in  reference  to  the 
bntad  fact,  on  which  the  whole  de- 
scription rests,  of 

**  Unimagtiiftble  tnaoe. 
And  agony  Uiht  ennnut  b*  remembtied,** 

can  scarcely  blame  us,  if  we  doubt 
whether  a  passage  constructed  with 
consummate  artistic  skill  be  wholly  a 
picture  of  the  menior}'.  The  question, 
in  the  case  of  our  author,  is  one  of 
considerable  curiosity,  as  he  daimi  a 
a  peculiar  power  which  he  describes  as 
ex^>tiiig  in  his  earliest  childhood,  long 
bt'fure  he  Umi])ered  with  laudanum, 
which  gave  preternatural  distinctness 
to  his  dreams.  We  do  think  it  would 
have  been  of  real  iin]>ortance,  in  a  psy* 
chological  view,  to  have  stated  the  pre- 
cise dates  at  which  each  part  of  the 
narrative  had  been  written. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  room 
for  the  whole  i)assage  describing  tliis 
first  great  grief.  We  omit  much  that 
is  dwelt  on  with  a  painful  distinctness. 
Wo  omit  a  good  deal  that  is  purely 
fanciful.  The  death  occurs  in  summer. 
Summer,  we  are  told,  is,  in  some  way, 
naturally  associated  with  images  and 
feelings  of  death.  Tho  Hiblc,  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  was  among  the 
biK>ks  of  the  nursery.  The  children 
were  fond  of  reading  it  by  the  firelight. 
"  It  ruled  and  swayed  us  as  mysteri* 
ously  as  music.'*  The  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  death  is  described  as  "sleeping** 
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upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  ''  like 
early  dawn  upon  the  waters."  Eastern 
summers  were  spoken  of  by  the  nurse. 
**  The  disciples  plucking  cars  of  corn- 
that  must  be  summer;"  the  "cloudless 
sunlights  of  Syria  —  those  seemed  to 
argue  everlasting  summer  ;"  **  Palm 
Sunday — the  very  name  of  PaJm  Sunday, 
a  festival  in  the  English  Church,  trou- 
bled me  like  an  antnem ;"  **  Sunday, 
the  day  of  peace  which  masked  a  peace 
deeper  than  the  heart  can  comprehend. 
Palms  —  what  were  they  ?  Palms,  in 
the  sense  of  trophies,  expressed  the 
pomps  of  life ;  palms,  as  a  product  of 
nature,  expressed  the  pomps  of  sum- 
mer;" palms  suggest  Jerusalem — Jeru- 
salem was  connecte<I  with  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  thus,  with  the  thought  of 
death,  summer,  Palestine,  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  in  his  mind  inextricably  con- 
nected with  death.  Wp  are  compelled 
to  abridge  his  lanf^uage — we  have  pre- 
served his  reasonmg.  He  now  passes 
to  the  chamber  of  death.  He  has 
stolen  secretly  to  it,  at  a  time  when 
everyone  is  absent :— . 

**  I  imagine  that  it  was  about  an  hour 
after  high  noon  when  I  reached  the  chamber 
door;  it  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  not 
taken  away.  Entering,  I  closed  the  door  so 
softly,  that,  although  it  opened  upon  a  hnll 
which  ascended  through  all  the  storeys,  no 
echo  ran  along  the  silent  wallH.  Then, 
turning  round,  I  sought  my  sister's  face. 
But  the  bed  had  been  moved,  and  the  back 
was  now  turned  towards  myself.  Nothing 
met  my  eyes  but  one  large  window,  wide 
open,  through  which  the  sun  of  midsummer 
at  mid-day  was  showering  down  torrents  of 
splendour.  The  weather  was  dry,  the  sky 
was  cloudless,  the  blue  depths  seemed  the 
express  types  of  infinity ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  eye  to  behold,  or  for  heart  to 
conceive,  any  Mymbols  more  pathetic  of  life 
and  the  glory  of  life. 

•  .  a  •  .  . 

'*  I  Stood  checked  for  a  moment ;  awe, 
not  fear,  fell  upon  me ;  and,  whilst  I  stood, 
a  solemn  wind  began  to  blow  —  the  saddest 
that  ear  ever  heard.  It  was  a  wind  that 
might  have  swept  the  fields  of  mortality  for 
a  thousand  centuries.  Many  times  since, 
upon  summer  days,  when  the  sun  is  about 
the  hottest,  I  have  remarked  the  same  wind 
arising  and  uttering  the  same  hollow,  so- 
lemn, Memnonlal,  but  saintly  swell :  it  is  in 
this  world  the  one  great  audible  symbol  of 
eternity.  And  three  times  in  my  life  have 
I  happened  to  hear  the  same  sound  in  the 
same  circumstances." — pp.  12-17. 

The  funeral  is  told  of.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  he  indulged 


his  grief  in  solitude  there  is  much  of 
beauty.  The  following  passage  is  not 
susceptible  of  abridgement,  nor  could 
we  venture,  without  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying the  entire  effect,  to  displace  a 
word  :— 

"  Into  the  woods,  into  the  desert  air,  I 
gazed,  as  if  some  comfort  lay  hid  in  Viem,  I 
wearied  the  heavens  with  my  inquest  of  be- 
seeching looks.  Obstinately  I  tormented 
the  blue  depths  with  my  scrutiny,  sweeping 
them  for  ever  with  my  eyes,  and  searching 
them  for  one  angelic  face  that  might,  per- 
haps, have  permission  to  reveal  itself  for  a 
moment. 

**  At  this  time,  and  under  this  impulse  of 
repacious  grief,  that  grasped  at  what  it  could 
not  obtain,  the  faculty  of  shaping  images 
in  the  distance  out  of  slight  elements,  aud 
grouping  them  after  the  yearnings  of  the 
heart,  grew  upon  me  in  morbid  excels.  And 
I  recall  at  the  present  moment  one  instance 
of  that  sort,  which  may  show  how  merely 
shadows,  or  a  gleam  of  brightness  or  no- 
thing at  nil,  could  furnish  a  sufficient  basis 
for  this  creative  faculty. 

**  On  Sunday  mornings  I  went  with  the 
rest  of  my  family  to  church :  it  was  a  church 
on  the  ancient  model  of  Engand,  having 
aisles,  galleries,  organ,  all  things  ancient 
and  venerable,  and  the  proportions  majestic 
Here,  whilst  the  congregation  knelt  through 
the  long  litany,  as  often  as  we  came  to  that 
passage,  so  beautiful  amongst  many  that  are 
so,  where  God  is  supplicated  on  behalf  of 
*all  sick  persons  and  young  children,*  and 
that  he  would  *  show  his  pity  upon  all  pri- 
soners and  captives,*  I  wept  in  secret ;  and 
raiding  my  streaming  eyes  to  the  upper  win- 
dows of  the  galleries,  saw,  on  days  when  the 
sun  was  shining,  a  spectacle  as  affecting  as 
ever  prophet  can  have  beheld.  The  sides  of 
the  windows  were  rich  with  storied  glass; 
through  the  deep  purples  and  crimsons 
streamed  the  golden  light ;  emblazonries  of 
heavenly  illumination  (from  the  sun)  ming- 
ling with  the  earthly  emblazonries  (from  art 
and  its  gorgeous  colouring)  of  what  is  grand- 
est in  man.  There  were  the  apostles  that 
had  trampled  upon  earth,  and  the  glories  of 
earth,  out  of  celestial  love  to  man.  There 
were  the  martvra  that  had  borne  witness  to 
the  tmth  through  flames,  through  torments, 
and  through  armies  of  fierce,  insulting  faces. 
There  were  the  saints  who,  under  intolerable 
pangs,  had  glorified  God  by  meek  submis- 
sion to  his  will.  And  all  the  time,  whilst 
this  tumult  of  sublime  memorials  held  on  as 
the  deep  chords  from  some  accompaniment 
in  the  bass,  I  saw  through  the  wide  central 
field  of  the  window,  where  the  glass  was 
vncoloured,  white,  fieecy  clouds  sailing  over 
ttic  azure  depths  of  the  sky ;  were  it  but  a 
fragment  or  a  hint  of  such  a  cloud,  immedi- 
ately under  the  flash  of  my  sorrow- haunted 
eye,  it  grew  and  shaped  itself  into  visions  of 
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l)e<U  with  white  lawny  curtains ;  and  in  the 
l>c<ls  lay  Hiek  child ren,  dying  chtlilron.  thnt 
w('ro  t<»s.-in^  in  anguisih,  and  weeping  cla- 
mi>r()u^lv  fur  d'-ath.  G<m1,  for  some  nivste- 
rioiis  rcasiM),  cuuld  not  suddenly  ndfase  them 
from  their  |)ain  ;  but  he  suffered  the  l>eds,  as 
it  ^^ee^lcd,  to  rise  slowly  through  the  clouds; 
blowlv  tho  bc<i.s  a.scendtKl  into  the  chaml>crs 
of  the  air ;  hlowly,  aUo,  his  arms  dejK.-cnded 
from  the  heavens,  that  he  and  his  young 
chililrt!n,  whom  in  Palestine,  oiice  and  for 
ever,  he  had  bU-ssed,  though  they  mutt  pans 
slowly  tirough  the  dri^adful  chasm  of  sepa- 
ration, might  yet  meet  the  sooner.  These 
visions  wtTe  self- sustained ;  these  visions 
neinled  not  that  any  sound  nhould  s|^ik 
to  me,  or  nmsic  mouKl  my  frolingA.  Hie 
hint  fnmi  the  litany,  the  fragment  from 
the  clouiis —  thoti*  and  the  storied  windows 
were  butlivient.  But  not  the  Xkim  the  blare 
of  (he  tuundtuous  organ  wrought  its  own 
8<>fara^e  cn-atious.  And  oftentimes  in  an- 
th«Mns,  wluM)  i\\\\  mighty  in>trumont  threw 
its  vast  columns  of  wMUid,  tierce  yet  melo- 
diou.s  over  the  voices  of  the  choir— hi;;h  in 
arches,  wh'-n  it  S4>euie<l  to  rise,  sunp.ounting 
anil  <iverriding  the  strife  of  the  v«>cal  |>arts 
and  gathering  by  stnmg  c  >ercion  the  total 
Rtiirm  into  uiiitv — sometimes  1  se<'mi  d  to 
risi'  and  walk  triumphantly  u|)on  those 
cli>U(ls  which,  but  a  mmnent  iH'fore,  I  had 
looked  up  t<»  as  mementoes  of  pr  ^t^ate  s»  r- 
row :  yes.  stmietimes  under  the  tmn>liguru- 
tioiis  ol  mu^ic,  felt  of  grii  f  itself  as  of  a  liery 
chariot  'or  mourning  victoriou»ly  alwve  the 
cau.-oes  of  grief." — pp.  22-24. 

Wo  cannot  pursue  this  suhjfct  fiir- 
tlicr,  for  tluTi*  is  a  sanciitv  in  doniostic 
priuf  th.it  renders  it.  not  easy  tor  us  to 
c'oinuuMit  upon  it.  Sufliee  it  to  say, 
that  what  is  hen'  given  as  the  dream  of 
chililhoiHl,  continues  to  haunt  our  au- 
thor's inia (filiation  in  after  years,  when 
lie  has  lieeuuiean  Oxford  student,  llu 
has  taken  laiidanuni  in  other  forms 
than  that  in  which  it  is  adniinistered  in 
pan'goric  elixir.  "  Die  elder  nurse,  but 
now  dilated  to  e(doss:il  pro] N>rt ions, 
stood  as  upon  s^nne  (in'cian  Nta«j;e,  with 
her  iipliltcd  li.'iiul,  and,  like  theM])K>rb 
MrdiM  toweriiit;  amoii^  her  children 
ill  llu'  niirsiTv  at  Corinth,  smote  mo 
sensfh-ss  to  ihe  groiiml."  We  are  t<jld 
that,  titty  veal's  later,  soinethiii;r  shap. 
ed  out  of  till'  iirlef  of  childhood  and  its 
dreams,  had  been  changed,  in  the  nieta. 
niui'phiisis  of  sleep,  into  an  ascent  of 
the  Hrorkcn,  uiiiicr  strange  svmhols 
wliieh  we  cannot  wiiolly  interpret  into 
am  tiling  which  iiills  in  witii  wakin;; 
thought,  and  to  which  wc  can  but 
rel'er  our  reader.s. 

Such  is  the  first  ehapter  (d*  the  **  Au- 
tobioj;rapliic  Sketches."     The  Duxt  is 


called,  '*  Introduction  to  the  World  of 
Strife."  Wc  have  said  that  DeQuincey*8 
father  was  a  Manchester  merchant. 
Partly  from  broken  health,  partly*  we 
presume,  from  the  nature  of  his  buai- 
uess,  he  lived  very  much  abroad :  some- 
times in  Portugal,  at  Lisbon*  and  at 
Cintra;  then  at  ^ludeira;  then  in  one 
or  other  of  the  West  India  islands.  He 
was,  about  the  time  uhen  his  daughter 
died,  himself  dyiuf;  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  He 
came  home  to  die.  The  residence  of 
the  family  was  at  Greenhav  •—  then  a 
rural  spot  adjacent  to  Manchester,  now 
n  part  of  the  city.  He  was  ex|iected 
to  arrive  at  an  early  hour  of  a  summer 
evening;  but  his  carriage  travelkid 
ni()i\i  slowly  than  was  calculated  on  by 
the  chihlren,  whose  health  was  unbrok- 
en, and  who  knew  little  of  such  sloir 
iournevM  as  a  dvinj;  man  must  be  con- 
tented  to  lake.  At  last,  just  at  mid- 
night, he  arrive<l,  **but  at  so  alow  a 
pace,  that  the  fall  of  the  horses'  fiHst**' 
says  our  author,  <'  was  not  audible  till 
we  were  close  ui>on  them."  The  first 
notice  of  the  approach  was  the  sudden 
emerging  of  horiHis'  heads  from  the 
di>ep  gloom  of  the  shady  lane;  the  next 
was  the  mass  of  white  pillows,  against 
which  the  dying  patient  was  leaning. 
<*  lie  died,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his 
life  or  death  to  im])n>ssthe  memory." 

About  this  |)eriod  an  elder  brother 
returned  from  school  —  a  public  school 
in  Lincolnshire.  He  claimiHl  the  rights 
of  a  senior  over  our  young  hero,  who 
had  not  pluck  enough  to  resist.  He 
came  fmm  a  school  where  he  had  learn- 
ed to  box,  and  where  it  would  seem 
that  .Mimething  of  the  fagging  s}  stem 
existed.  Our  author  is  for  publio 
Kidioids,  thinking  that  to  them  is,  in  a 
gHNit  measure,  due  the  maidinem  of 
the  Knglish  character.  We  think  him 
liki'ly  to  bi;  right,  l)Ut  wi*  should  pre- 
fer hcarin^j;  him  argue  the  (question  on 
broader  grounds  than  any  which  he 
brings  before  us. 

The  tall,  strong  schoo-boy  ntteriy 
despise*  1  his  young  brother,  who  was 
not  well  out  of  the  nurwry,  and  who 
had  lNM*n  brought  up  with  his  sisters. 
"  Kulii  hapfteneil,"  says  brother  Tom* 
<*  that  1  had  a  ]ierfect  craze  fur  being 
despised ;  I  doted  on  it,  and  considered 
cotitenipt  a  sort  of  luxury  that  I  was 
in  continual  fear  of  hising."  By  a  total 
want  of  ambition,  he  was  secure  of 
being  lei't  in  unnudested  re|K>se.  Call 
him  a  clever  lUloWf  the  annoyance 
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intolerable ;  it  suggested  that  he  must 
work : — 

**  The  slif^htest  approach  to  any  favoura- 
ble coiistrui-tiun  of  my  intellectual  prtten- 
sioiM  aUrmed  me  bt-yond  measure ;  because 
it  pledged  me  in  a  manner  with  the  hearer 
to  support  this  tirst  attempt  b\'  a  second,  by 
a  third,  by  a  fourth  —  O,  heavens !  thire  is 
no  saying  how  far  the  horrid  man  mi^ht  go 
in  hid  unreasonable  demands  u|H)ii  me.     1 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  his  expecta- 
tions ;  and    if  I  laid  but  the  fir^t  round  of 
such  a  staircase,  why,  then,  I  saw  in  vision 
a  vast  Jacobus  ladder  towering  upwards  to 
the   ciuu^is,   mi!e  after    mile,  league  after 
league ;  and  myself  running  up  and  down 
this  la<lder,  like  any  fatigue  party  of  Irish 
bodnien,  to  the  top  of  any  Habel  which  my 
wretched  admirer   might    chouse   to   build. 
Rut  I  nipped  the  abominable  system  of  ex- 
tortion ill  the  very  bud,  by  refusing  to  take 
the  first  step.     The  man  could  have  no  pre- 
tence, you  know,  for  expecting  me  to  climb 
the  third  or  fourth  r<miul,  when  1  had  seein- 
e>l  quite  ui;equal  to  the  firbt.**— p.  3U. 

The  elder  brother  succeeds  in  ob- 
taiiiiii<;  entire  dominion.  There  is 
something  of  Kobiuson  Crusoe  ro- 
inanee  and  Robinson  Crusoe  adven- 
ture —  young  De  Quineey  is  man 
Friday,  The  scene  now  changes,  and 
stars  and  garters  are  at  the  <lisposal  of 
the  elder,  now  the  sovereign — we  know 

not  whether   of  Englaml  proner of 

some  Atlantis  undi>covered  in  those 
far  seas  which  roll  wliere  **  wide  con- 
tineutti  havt;  bloomed.''  We  have  wars 
and  rebelliuns  which  assume  in  our  his- 
torian's page  more  of  stirring  interest 
than  our  Humes  and  Hallams  are 
able  to  give  to  those  that  have  ac- 
tually  occurred  among  men.  All  this 
in  the  world  of  dream  and  illusion.  In 
tliat  which  most  men  would  call  the 
wo: Id  of  actual  life,  there  were  also 
battles  enoiii;h.  lietween  the-  house 
of  the  De  Quinceys  and  Manchester 
was  a  col  tun  factory,  the  bo}S  be- 
lon<:ing  to  whieli  and  tiie  young  De 
Qiiinci'VS  were  in  the  habit  of  throw, 
ingstonesat  each  other  -  a  feat  comme^ 
moratinl  in  some  twenty  ()ages  of  dithy- 
raiubic  prose.  One  ilay  poor  Tom  was 
actually  taken  pri>oner.  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  some  ilozen  of  factory 
girls  2ind  to  his  heart's  content  ac- 
tually kissed  to  baby- rags,  as  they  say 
in  Ireland,  before  the  girls  let  him  ^o. 
This  excited  jealousy  among  the  fac- 
tory boys,  and  violent  wrath  in  the 
elder  brother's  mind,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  Tom  escaped  the  cousequences 
of  both. 


The  quarrels  witb«  or  rather  between 
the  young  blackguards-.for  we  cannot 
but  think  the  young  gentlemen  in  their 
Hessian  boots  were  to  the  full  as  great 
blackguards  as  their  ailversaries — are> 
at  last,  at  an  end.  What  would  be 
thouj^ht  of  this  daily  stone-throwing 
by  the  boys  at  a  public  school  in  our 
days,  we  cannot  tell.  The  squabble 
was  terminated,  not  by  any  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  factory  boys,  but  by 
the  young  gentlemen  having  to  avoid 
passing  the  factory  at  the  hours  when 
the  boys  went  to  work  or  returned 
home. 

A  book  true  to  life  must  blend 
trifles  and  matters  of  serious  interest 
together.  W  e  cannot  read,  without 
a  moment's  regret,  the  page  which  fol. 
lows  this  long  account  of  juvenile 
sports,  such  as  they  are,  and  records 
the  death  of  this  puor  bruther  at  ^ix- 
teen.  He  had^hovvn  some  t.ileiits  for 
drawing,  was  apprenticed  to  a  dis- 
tingtiished  academician,  had  his  hour 
of  hope  and  promise,  and  died  of  ty- 
phus fever.  ITiis  chapter  of  early  life 
at  home,  is  closed  by  an  account  of  a 
narrow  escnpe  from  a  mad  dog,  which 
occurred  to  our  author  on  the  very  day 
of  his  brother's  separation  from  home. 

Tht'se  ciiapters  are  followed  by 
sketches,  entitle<l  "Infant  I^iter.itun*,'' 
and'*  The  Female  Infidel."  We  cannot 
pass  over  either  without  a  few  words. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  regards 
both  as  important  portions  of  hra  vo- 
lume. We  cannot  think  so ;  though 
he  cannot  write  on  any  subject  without 
giving  proofsof  a  vigorousand  tliought-' 
f ul  mind  —  vigour,  however,  wasted  in 
unimportant  subtleties,  and  thou«;ht 
too  ofien  passing  into  mere  reverie. 
The  shaping  spirit  of  imagination,  as  it 
has  been  called,  may  be  a  spirit  too  in- 
cessant in  itH  work.  "  To  bid  the  shift, 
ing  cloud  be  what  you  please,"  is,  no 
doubt,  a  power  ;  but  to  curb  and  re- 
strain that  1)0 wer  is  what  indicates 
mind  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word.  In 
our  literature  there  was  but  one  glo- 
rious dreamer  of  dreams,  and  his 
dreaming  was  anything  but  vague  re- 
verie ;  it  wlui  in  truth  the  allegory  of 
a  man  whose  heart  was  earnest  in  the 
truths  which  he  saw  everywhere  ^ynu 
bolised  —  the  immortal  John  liunyan 
had  no  equal.  Even  Spenser  was  in 
this  faculty  greatly  his  inferior,  though 
no  one  would  think  of  comparing  them 
in  general  intellectual  power.  We 
wish  our  author  did  not  deal  so  entirely 
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as  he  docs  in  speculative  dreams,  but 
allowed  the  current  of  his  narrative  to 
flow  freely :  having  before  him  some 
distinct  subject — remembering  when 
he  begins  a  sentence  that  it  should 
have  some  defined  purpose  to  which, 
and  not  to  some  remote  possible  ap- 
plication,  it  should  be  pomted.  Up 
and  down  through  this  chapter  on  "In- 
fant Literature,"  are  odds  and  ends  of 
information  and  of  conjecture  worth 
examining — guesses,  for  instance,  that 
the  "  Sortes  Virgilianac,"  and  Dant<».*8 
selection  of  Virgil  as  a  guide  inBades, 
arose  from  Virgil's  maternal  grand- 
father's name  having  been  Magus, 
which  led  the  medio; val  wiseacres  to 
imagine  him  a  magician,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  his  grandson  inherited  his 
skill.  A  passage  from  Pbavlrus  is 
({uoted,  which,  says  De  (2uinct»y, 
"first  revealed  to  me  the  inimensure- 
ablcness  of  the  morally  sublime  " — 

*'  2Rtin\w  Rtntaam  inprntcm  pormro  Attiri  i 
S«rvumquc  ci^U<KiLrunt  etiTiiu  in  buMu** 

Horace  is  said  to  be  "  the  most  shal- 
low of  critics."  lliis  is  original.  He 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  as — 

"  A  Lilly  now  very  nenrly  forjfotten,  then 
filled  a  lar^  spuee  in  the  public  eye;  in 
fact,  as  a  writer  lor  children,  bhe  occupied 
the  place  from  al)Out  1780  tu  l^Oj  Aviiich, 
fnmi  l^^O.')  ti)  18:15,  was  occupied  by  I^liss 
Ivl^eworth.  Only,  as  unhappily  Miss  Ivd^e- 
worth  is  also  now  verj*  nearly  fi>rgotten, 
tliid  is  to  ex])luin  it/notum  jH:r  if/noths^  or  at 
lea.o't  one  ignotnm  hy  another  igiKttum.  How- 
ever, since  it  cannot  l>c  IkIihhI,  this  unknown 
and  also  most  well-known  woman,  having 
occasion,  in  the  d:iys  of  her  glory,  to  sjM'uk 
of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  iuHittKl  on  Aladdin, 
and,  secondly,  on  Sinbad,  as  the  two  Jewels 
of  the  colli  ction.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  my 
sister  and  myself  pninounce^l  Sinbnd  to  l)e 
very  bad,  and  Aladdin  to  be  pretty  nearly 
the  worst,  and  upon  grounds  that  .still  strike 
lue  as  ju-st.*" — pp.  121,  122. 

Now,  neither  Mrs.  Barbauld  nor 
Miss  Edge  worth  are  nearly  forgotten, 
nor  can  we  imagine  what  hallucina- 
tion can  make  the  writer  think  so. 
The  objections  to  "Sinbad"  and 
*'  Aladdin ''  are  as  follows  :— 

"  For,  as  to  Sinbad,  it  is  not  a  stor}'  at 
all,  but  a  mere  8ucces>iun  of  adventure^ 
havin^C  uo  unity  of  inten-st  \>hat»i>ever:  and 
in  Aladdin,  after  the  posHe^sion  of  the  lamp 
has  been  once  ^lecurcd  by  a  pure  accident, 
the  story  ceases  to  move." — p.  122. 

That  is,  a  .^^torv  is  not  constrncted 
011  the  principle  which  critics  have  laid 


down  for  epic  poetry,  and  wbich  every 
epic  poet  has,  in  truth,  violated  quite 
as  much  as  the  Arabian  story-teAcr ; 
and,  in  the  other  case,  as  far  as  the  ob- 
jection  is  intelligible,  accidcnty  or  what 
seems  to  bo  accident,  brings  about 
the  result  —  for  that  the  story  ceases 
to  move  after  the  lamp  is  founds  is  a 
sentence  absolutely  without  meaning. 
Is  the  fate  of  the  magician  no  part  of 
the  story  ?  With  the  proper  story  of 
**  Aladdin,"  no  doubt,  there  is  con- 
nected, as  through  the  structure  of  the 
<'  Arabian  Nights  "  from  beginning  to 
end,  another  story  of  another  ma- 
gician, which  is  no  part  of  the  firstj 
and,  very  probably,  not  by  the  same 
author.  We  cannot  but  affroe  with 
the  |>ersonB  who  think  <'  Sinbad  "  and 
«  Aladdin  "  the  best,  or  among  the 
best,  of  these  stories. 

«  The  Female  Infidel "  might  better 
have  been  omitted.  A  lady  of 
some  beauty,  of  some  rank,  of  some 
fortune  too,  marries ;  separates  from 
her  husband ;  by  some  accident  is  a 
visitor  at  Dc  Quincey's  mother's. 
She  has  the  name  of  so  much  learn. 
ing,  and  is  so  much  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss theology,  that  the  ^Hte  of  the 
ncighbourhig  clergy  are  asked  to  meet 
her.  She  gives  them  fierce  battle,  and, 
in  brilliancy  and  readiness  of  talen^ 
hjis  the  best  of  it.  English  society  is, 
however,  shocked  by  Uie  spectacle  of 
a  female  infidel,  and  she  emdually 
finds  h(M*gclf  shunned  by  all  that  is 
resiHictable,  while  a  dissolute  circle 
gathers  round  her.  She  Ica^'es  Lon- 
don witli  two  dissolute  men  (they  were 
brothers) — the  professed  purpose  of  the 
journey  was  never  explained.  What- 
ever the  original  object  of  the  parties 
was,  the  adventure  ended  in  one  of 
the  brothers  sharing  her  bed  at  the  first 
hotel  to  which  they  came  —  she  said 
against  her  will-^and  a  criminal  prose- 
cution was  commenced  by  her  against 
both,  which  terminated,  hovrever,  by 
counsel  for  the  accused,  when  she  ap- 
peared in  the  witness-box,  asking  her 
whether  she  believed  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  then,  whether  she  believed 
in  God.  To  both  questions,  she  reso- 
lutely answered  no.  llio  judge  would 
not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed,  and  di- 
rected an  ac<iuittul.  Our  author,  who 
was  prcH'nt  at  this  scene,  heard  nothing 
more  of  her  for  many  years,  excepting 
that  *'  she  was  then  hving  in  the  family 
of  nn  English  clergyman,  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  piety  "  :«.• 
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"  Finaltyt  We  saw  by  the  public  jonmals 
that  she  had  written  and  published  a  book. 
The  title  I  forget ;  but  by  its  subject  it  was 
connected  with  political  or  social  philosophy. 
And  one  eminent  testimony  to  its  merit  I 
myself  am  able  to  allege  —  viz.,  Words- 
worth's. Singular  enough  it  seems,  that  he 
who  read  so  very  little  of  modem  literature, 
in  fact,  next  to  nothing,  should  be  the  sole 
critic  and  reporter  whom  I  have  happened 
to  meet  upon  Mrs.  Lee*s  work.  But  so  it 
was :  accident  had  thrown  the  book  in  his 
way  during  one  of  his  annual  visits  to  Lon- 
don, and  a  second  time  at  Lowtber  Castle. 
He  paid  to  Mrs.  Lee  a  compliment  which 
certainly  he  paid  to  no  other  of  her  contem- 
poraries—  viz.,  that  of  reading  her  book 
very  nearly  to  the  end ;  and  he  spoke  of  it 
repeatedly  as  distinguished  for  vigour  and 
originality*  of  thought." — p.  146. 

This  story  is  not  easily  intelligible. 
How,  under  such  circumstances  as  ai*e 
here  related,  a  verdict  of  conviction  on 
a  capital  charge  could  have  been  ob- 
tained,  even  if  the  lady  bad  been  al- 
lowed to  give  her  testimony,  and  if 
such  verdict  was  not  expected,  what 
was  the  me-aning  of  a  prosecution,  we 
cannot  understand.  The  desire  of  giv- 
ing the  sequel  of  the  story  has  made 
our  author  give  the  incident,  which  did 
not  occur  till  some  years  after  the  pe- 
riod of  bis  life  to  which  we  have  been 
conducted  in  the  former  parts  of  the 
narrativ^.  Ue  now  returns  to  that 
earlier  time.  For  four  years  after  his 
father's  death,  his  mother  resided  with 
her  family  at  Manchester.  They  then 
moved  to  Bath.  Their  property  at 
IVlanchester  was  sold  at  considerable 
disadvantage  through  some  absurd  ar- 
rangements  of  his  father's  will,  by 
which  the  management  of  his  property 
was  given  to  some  three  or  four  very 
respectable  men,  some  of  whom  knew 
nothing  of  business,  and  others  had  no 
love  for  business  not  their  own.  The 
state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  is  blamed 
for  what  in  this  case  seems  the  fault  or 
the  folly  of  the  parties ;  however,  pro- 
perty worth  some  six  thousand  pounds 
or  more  was  sold  for  £2,500.  The  fa- 
mil^  removed  to  Bath.  One  of  De 
Qumcey's  guardians  was  a  clergyman, 
occupied  with  parish  duties,  but  he 
found  time  also  for  the  education  of  a 
few  pupils,  and  De  Quincey  remained 
with  him  for  a  while  after  the  family 
had  left  Manchester.  Here  he  was 
taught  Latin  —  it  would  appear  care- 
fully and  well.  His  master  did  not 
know  as  much  Greek  as  Latin,  or  De 
Quincey  did  not  learn  as  much.    This, 


when  some  time  after  he  went  to  the 
"grammar  school"  at  Bath,  made 
some  difference  in  the  way  in  which  his 
education  was  cotiducted — his  deficien- 
cy in  Greek  leading  to  his  being  placed 
in  a  class  not  taught  by  the  head  mas- 
ter. At  Manchester,  however,  he  had 
learned  the  manufacture  of  Latin  verse, 
and  his  fame  had  passed  beyond  his 
own  form,  and  was  great  in  all  the 
classes.  The  head  master  heard  of  it, 
called  him  up  for  high  distinction ;  it 
would  appear  that  Iklanchester  was  to 
become  famous  in  the  fabrication  of 
ware  of  this  kind,  and  the  house  of  De 
Quincey  become  known  through  the 
world  for  good,  stout,  serviceable  hex- 
ameters, warranted  to  scan.  The  boy 
was  happy  —  abundantly  happy;  no- 
body could  say  he  had  not  written  the 
verses  himself;'  no  patent  had  yet  been 
taken  out  for  machinery  by  which  the 
thing  could  be  done  without  loss  of 
time,  not  to  say  of  thought.  In  fact, 
he  could  have  got  no  help,  "  since  it 
was  sufficiently  known,"  he  says,  "to 
such  of  my  school- fellows  as  stood  on 
my  own  level  in  the  school,  that  I, 
who  had  no  male  relatives  but  military 
men,  and  those  in  Lidia,  could  not  have 
benefited  by  any  clandestine  aid." 
Our  young  poet  was  applauded  and 
happy — 

*•  But  mortal  pletteance,  what  art  thon  In  aooth  f 
The  tonent'i  nnoothneM  ere  it  daah  below.** 

The  Latin  which  he  each  day  wedded 
to  mortal  verse,  and  which  delighted 
his  schoolmaster,  was  a  horror  to  the 
boys  —  to  the  boys  of  the  head  class 
more  particularly ;  and  he  was  warned 
that  if  he  did  not  in  future  write  his 
worst,  and  not  bring  them  into  dis- 
grace by  his  verses,  which  were  unne- 
cessarily good,  he  should  be  "  annihi- 
lated." This  only  made  him  write 
better.  A  kind  word  would  have  made 
him  write  as  badly  as  man  could  have 
wished  ;  but  he  rebelled  against 
threats.  A  sort  of  compromise  was 
effected,  which  ended  in  his  having  to 
write  verses  for  eveir  one  who  was 
unable  to  write  for  himself.  This  ef- 
fectually dimmed  the  splendour  of  his 
poetry.  The  mine  was  overworked; 
then  came  nervous  disease — ^the  result^ 
probably,  of  excitement,  if  his  feelings 
were  as  acute  and  as  constantly  in  an- 
tagonist action  as  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  at  this  period  of  life. 
The  generous  feeling  of  boyhood  was 
now  exhibited.    His  illness  converted 
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enemies  into  friends,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  houses  of  those  with  whom 
before  hi'  had  been  in  hostility. 

The  fabrication  of  I^lin  verse  is,  no 
doubt,  u  graceful  aceoniplishuient.  Its 
chief  vahie,  however,  is  tiiat  it  saves 
the  bey  from  writinjr  En^lisli  verK», 
Sometiiinrr  is  learned  in  the  former  ease, 
in  the  hitter  nothing ;  and  insteatl  of 
being  encouraged  by  schools  and  col- 
legcM  .18  a  branch  of  f^ducntion,  and  re- 
warded  by  prizes,  it  should,  we  think, 
be  left  to  itself.  Wheru  real  genius 
exists,  it  is  pn'tty  sure  of  eoininanding 
sympathy,  and  making  itself  felt.  We 
do  nut  mean  that  in  any  art —  least  of 
all  in  that  which  seeks  to  pro<luce  ef- 
fect ihrou;<;h  the  ministry  uf language — 
an  instrument  far  more  subtl*^  than 
the  li^ht  and  shade  with  which  the 
)):iintcr  c<mnti'rfeit8  substance — educa- 
tion is  unnecessary,     lint  we  think  th.it 

■ 

pu  'h  edui'iition  cannot  posMibly  Ih' con- 
ducted  through  any  sy^lenl  which  eon- 
t«'uiplates  the  teaehinir  of  almost  more 
than  of  the  indivitlual.  iScliooU  of  the 
Toets  there  are  none,  and  can  be 
nnne.  The  art  of  writing  Latin  verse, 
which  is  eneouniged  in  the  great  clas- 
bical  schools  of  Kn;j1and,  must  be  ixi- 
gai'ded  chiefly,  |K>ihaps,  in  strictness 
exelusively,  with  refeivni-e  to  the  aid  it 
gives  in  acipiiring  a  know'cdjc  of  the 
lan;;u;ige,  or  ratJK'r  of"  the  pioso-ly  of 
the  l;in^iia;n*. •  Our  own  strou,r  con- 
viction is,  that  for  tho^e  purposes,  it 
would  Ik*  far  betti-r  that  Ixivs  were 
nia«le  get  !»y  heart  the  oiles  'if  Horace, 
and  eonsideral)Ie  parts  uf  Virgil ;  and 
if  other  and  higher  purpoM's  are  likely 
to  be  subMM'viMl  by  this  discipline,  there 
can  In*  n(»  objection  to  a  I  nineli  of  ^tu- 
dy  uhieli.  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
niemoi*\  exists  in  ;ireat  stri'ngih.  wdl, 
we  have  linle  doubt,  Im*.  in  the  very 
enjo\  meiit  di-rivcd  from  a  |H.MfW:t 
kuiiwledge  of  the  {xteuis,  thus  actpiiied 
be  i's  own  irreat  n-ward. 

-Mr.  I)e  Q'lincey,  in  the  course  of 
this  ch:iptcr,  coi  reels  an  eiror  arising 
from  the  ^ratlu.il  and  unobserved 
ch-inires  of  langiuige,  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  lead  to  mi>chic\ous  uii>tukes. 


The  word  ^mmar-school  is  not  on- 
likely  to  be  mterpreted,  as  if  it  roeant» 
in  the  ihounht  of  the  founden  of  the 
great  public  8«'hools  eg  designated,  a 
school  where  only  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  wore  intended  to 
be  taught ;  and,  therefore,  that  an  ap- 
plication of  the  funds  of  these  schoiila 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  learn inp* 
was  a  violation  of  the  trust  fur  which 
these  funds  were  intended. 

"  Grammatica  doeA  certainly  niran  aome- 
tiinM  ^rauuiiar ;  but  it  is  also  the  l)eat  Latin 
won!  for  literature.  A  grammatimt  is  what 
the  Fn*m'h  cx|>rcflH  by  the  wonl  litterattmr. 
We  unfortuiiHtcly  have  no  correaiMtiding 
term  in  En;;lish ;  a  man  of  ItUen  ia  our 
awkward  |)eri|>hraMs  in  the  singular  (too 
apt,  as  our  ji'M-ixxtkH  reinhid  u*,  tti  aujsgtwt 
the  prntniHu) :  whilat  iu  the  plural  w«  re- 
si>rt  to  the  l^tiii  word  Uteniti.  The  achiiol 
wliicli  pio!e.>iS('H  to  t«'iich  grammaiictu  pru- 
fessi'.x,  thcnfiin*,  the  cultun*  of  liii-ratunf  In 
the  wi(lc8t  ami  ino«t  rn.eral  extent,  and  is 
opposed  f/enerlcaify  to  sclnNds  for  fejichin|f 
ineclianif  arts ;  iind,  within  ita  own  tub- 
pen  hk  of  AeliiH>U  de<li('atC4l  lu  1  lieral  objt^ta, 
is  <ip)M>}H4|  to  m'luHilt*  for  ti-achihfc  mathema- 
tic'is  or,  more  widily,  to  itchuula  for  teavhiuf 
bcionce." — p.  H'J. 

While  l)e  Quincey's  family  was  at 
Bath,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  nuicfe  his  es- 
ca|)e  fnjm  the  pris<in  of  the  Tem|>Ie  in 
Pari<<,  and  was  in  Hath  lu'fore  the  news 
of  his  escape  had  rea(*hed  Kngland. 
Some  acciileiit  made  him  ac<iUHi!itcd 
with  the  ])e  Quincevs,  aiul  our  author, 
with  a  brother,  called  on  him.  Crowds 
wei'e  exjieciing  his  appearance,  and 
he  shrank  fnun  1>eiiig  a  s|>ectjiek:  to 
crowd:*.  lie  did  not  wish  to  walk  alone 
U>  the  i'ump-room  ;  he  c*ouId  not,  with 

{>r«>priely.  churl ihhly  deny  the  ^ighc  of 
lis  presence  tu  the  exiH'cting  gruu|ui; 
and  so  it  happened,  that  he  went  ac- 
companied, guarded  as  it  were,  by  the 
brotliers  De  Quiiurey.  Canning,  at  the 
height  of  his  n.'putation,  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  eon^ilituiiouHl  timidity. 
Sir  (ieorge  Ueamnont  tuhl  Wonls- 
worth,  thai  when  Canning  was  intra* 
dnei*<l  to  him>elf,  the  gn>at  orntor 
blushed  like  a  girl  uf  fifteen  ;  and  De 


*  Somi*  di-ii  nssioi)  on  this,  a-i  well  ns  on  other  (ihiiMtionnl  snl<ji-ctri,  h.-is  lately  t:ikcn  place  in 
Tri'Iiind.  ai.d  |>«iniplili'ls  have  b<->n  puMi^hrd  liv  tlh-  masters  uf  ftonii' of  tlie  ^rt'at  endowed 
sclioiiU.  of  ulilrli  wi-  havi'  oidy  Sf<'n  tln»sr  liy  Mr.  Kiii^wond,  «>f  Dmi^iinnon.  Tliey  are  well 
v^oitli  thou;;li(inl  prrusal.  lie  thinks  that  in  thv  »y-ti'in  of^iiiii-ation  purMicd  in  ihe  Krmt 
H-iiiHild  of  i-ji;;luiid.  t<Hi  much  tiiiii.-  is  ;:ivi<n  to  tlif  o>in|MiM(itin  of  l^tin  Vi•^^4*.  In  this  wa 
a;^nr  with  him.  lie  riiMunncnds  ilii*  cultivation  of  Knuh^h  vvrae  iu  K-hotda.  f. e.  uukiqg 
thf  i  oys  wiiti'  •■xcrciMM  in  I'Ln„li-h  venH.'.  In  this  we  ditfer  from  Inni  but  the  pauiphh:CS 
ought  to  be  read  by  «vory  una  fedUog  auy  ini«z«at  in  the  lubjett  vf  school  adiicaUoa. 
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Quincey  says,  that  when  about  to  ad- 
dress a  Liverpool  audience,  where  he 
oughc  to  have  been  at  home.  Canning 
always  rose  with  agitation,  "  in  short, 
fighting  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  final  plunge,  like  one  who  lingers 
on  the  scaifold." 

De  Quincey  lefl  the  school  at  Bath, 
ill  —  seriously  ill,  from  some  accident 
which  had  happened  to  his  head.  His 
recovery  was  slow.  While  he  was  re- 
covering, his  mother  read  for  him  se- 
veral books  ;  among  others,  Hoole's 
abridgment  of  his  translation  of  Ari- 
osto.  lie  says  what  may  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, true,  and  lowers  the  pride  of  those 
who  are  called  more  successful  trans- 
lators than  poor  Iloole,  who  yet  is  by 
no  means  the  miserable  craftsman  that 
Rose  and  some  others  represent  him — 
"  From  my  own  experience  at  that 
time,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
honteliness  of  this  version  is  an  advan- 
tage, from  not  calling  off  the  attention 
at  all  from  the  narrative  to  the  narra- 
tor." At  the  same  time  he,  for  the 
first  time,  read  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and, 
o<ldly  enough,  in  Bentley's  absurd  edi- 
tion. On  his  recovery,  he  was  sent  to 
another  school  —  Wnikfield,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts. 

We  next  find  him  at  Eton,  or  the 
neighbourliood,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
the  j!ue8t  of  IjonX  West  port.  The  ac- 
qaintanceship  wiih  Lord  Westport  af- 
fected his  movements  for  the  next  few 
years  of  life.  He  resided  with  him  for 
a  while  near  Eton,  and  afterwards 
visited  Ireland  with  him,  at  a  period 
of  considerable  interest  —  at  the  very 
time  when,  after  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion, the  Act  of  Union  had  been  car- 
ried, and  was  about  to  receive  the  royal 
assent,  which  last  ceremony  he  i%it- 
nessed.  While  at  Eton,  he  and  Lord 
Westport  often  rambled  in  the  Queen's 
eardensat  Fro»rniore,  and  chance  threw 
him,  on  one  occasion,  into  conversation 
with  the  King,  who  asked  his  name  ; 
and  having  heard  it,  asked  him  was  he 
of  Huguenot  descent.  l)e  Quincey  had, 
it  seemed,  inherited  his  name  from 
some  Norman  invader,  and  had  some 
tale  of  the  Crusades  left  him  as  a  fa- 
Diilv  inheritance.  The  King  —  one 
would  think  it  must  have  been  souie 
lord-lion  king  at  arms  he  had  met  — 
asked  him  his  authority  for  this,  and 
Robert  of  Gloucester  whs  vouched. 
'<  The  King  smiled,  and  said,  '  I  know 
.—I  know;'  but  what  it  was  that  he 
kxMiw  loD^  after  puzzled  me  to  conjec- 


ture." He  found,  however,  afberwards* 
that  Hearne's  antiquarian  publications 
were  among  the  Eaug's  favourite  books^ 
which  exphiined  the  doubt  satisfacto- 
rily. In  May,  1800,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  is  in  the  city  —  no,  not  the  city, 
but  the  nation,  of  London ;  and  **  The 
Nation  of  London  "  is  the  title  of  one 
of  his  chapters. 

This  chapter,  though  by  no  means 
unamusing  or  uninstructive,  has  not 
much  to  detain  us.  From  a  short  visit 
he  returns  with  Lord  Westport,  and  is 
again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
family.  He  finds  himself  included  in 
an  invitation  from  the  Queen  to  a  balL 
The  ball  is  dull  enough,  but  gives  our 
author  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  philosophy  of  dancing,  and  (*l aim- 
ing the  preference  which  we  think  they 
deserve,  for  the  old  country  dances, 
over  anything  that  has  since  been  sub- 
stitutcnJ  for  them.  Soon  after  he  ac> 
companied  Lord  W^estport  to  Ireland. 

His  first  visit  to  Ireland  is  just  at  the 
period  of  the  Union.  We  do  not  see 
very  well  on  what  principle  he  inter, 
weaves  with  his  narrative  an  account 
of  t  he  antecedent  rebellion  or  rebellions 
of  1798,  of  which  he  has  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  anything  to  tell  which  was  not 
known  to  everyone  before  ;  but  his  ac- 
counts of  which  are  strikingly  enough 
giv«'n — so  strikingly  as  often  to  remind 
us  of  Carlyle's  pictures  of  some  of  the 
most  remai'kable  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  finds  it  convenient 
to  speak  of  tliese  Irish  insurrectionary 
movements  as  if  wholly  unconnected: 
the  first  as  arising  out  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  committee  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  which  was  su))pres^ed  long 
before  the  other  broke  out ;  the  second, 
as  cn*ated  by  the  landing  of  the  French 
at  Kiilala.  Of  the  second,  his  account 
is  alto^rether  taken  from  the  narraiive 
of  Dr.  Stock,  the  BiAhop  of  Kiilala.  It 
is  curious  enough,  that  in  a  note  added 
(in  1853)  to  this  chapter,  whieh  he 
tells  us  was  written  in  1833,  he  throws 
some  doubt  on  the  statements  which 
he  yet  adopts.  An  account  of  the 
landing  of  the  French  at  Kiilala  has 
been  given  in  the  romance  of  "  Mau- 
rice Tierney,"  it  would  plainly  appear, 
from  information  the  most  accurate; 
and  this,  in  every  respect,  confirms  and 
falls  in  with  the  Bishop's  narrative. 

De  Quincey  was  but  fifteen  when  in 
Ireland.  These  events  had  occurred  two 
years  before ;  so  that  in  no  case  can 
he  be  supposed  as  writing  from  his  owa 
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knowledge.  He,  however,  anpoars  to 
have  been  at  Killnla  anrl  in  tnc  neigh, 
boarhood  in  1800 — just  at  the  time, 
we  may  observe,  when  the  persons  who 
might  be  supposed  to  know  most  about 
such  matters  would  bo  little  likely  to 
speak  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

I  lis  summer  is  passed  in  Connaughf, 
and  he  and  Lord  Westport  return  in 
November  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Wales, 
and,  "of  course,  to  Birmingham.*' 

\\\\y  ** of  course  to  Birmingham?" 
Birmingham  was  then  the  "  centre  of  our 
travelling  system,  under  the  old  dynas- 
ty  of  stage-coaches  and  post-chaises." 
Lord  Westport  was  for  Oxford,  and 
l)e  Quincey  expected  a  letter  at  Bir. 
minghani  which  was  to  determine  his 
movements.  At  Birmingham  he  and 
his  friend  parted. 

Tlie  links  of  connexion  in  our  au- 
thor's modes  of  thinking  are  not  always 
such  as  would  suggest  any  very  strict 
obedience  to  the  reasoning  pnnciple, 
if  there  be  one  at  all  in  the  mind, 
which,  to  the  metaphysical  student, 
must  in  every  case  l>e  doubtful  ;  and, 
in  such  a  case' as  our  author,  who  unites 
in  his  own  person  poet,  philosopher, 
church,  stat^,  congregation,  and  what, 
ever  else  tliere  is  claiming  intellectual 
dominion  over  the  mind,  much  more 
than  doubtful.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  a  wet  day  which  he  luissed  in  Bir- 
mingham (in  1800),  and  that  being  then 
confined  to  his  hotel  by  ruin,  he  may 
as  well  (in  1833)  give  an  account  of 
travelling  in  England.  Is  he  not  in 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  making  a 
bull  when  he  thus  writes  ?  The  cliap- 
ter  is  an  amusing  one ;  but  the  class 
of  facts  on  which  it  dwells  is  better 
brought  before  the  eye  in  MacauUy's 
Kn^zland.  The  following  passage  is, 
however,  well  worth  preservation  :— 

**Thc  revolution  in  tho  whole  npparatas, 
mcAn^  machincr}',  and  dependencies  of  that 
M'stcni — a  revolution  begun,  carried  thn)Ugh, 
and  {)erf«K*te<l  within  the  {HMiod  of  my  own 
]>enu)nul  expcrienco  —  merits  a  word  or  two 
of  illustration  iii  tiie  most  cursory  memoirs 
that  pr«»fL'!W  any  atti-ntion  at  all  to  the  shift- 
ing sci>ncry  and  moving  forces  of  the  age, 
wiiether  manifi'Mrd  in  great  efluets  or  in 
little.  And  those  particular  efluctti,  though 
little,  when  rc^anle<l  in  their  iie{>amtu  de- 
tails are  not  litth'  in  their  final  amount  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  alwayd  muintalncil, 
that  un'icr  a  representative  gcivemment, 
where  the  ^mat  cities  of  the  empire  must 
naturally  have  the  power,  each  in  its  pro- 
portiim,  of  re-actuig  upon  the  capital  and 


tho  councils  of  the  nation  in  so  coniplcDoqi 
a  way,  there  is  a  result  waiting  on  the  final 
imjirovements  of  the  arts  of  travelliug,  and  of 
transmitting  intelligence  with  velocity,  such 
as  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  historical  experience.  ConodTtt 
a  state  of  communication  between  the  centra 
and  the  extremities  of  a  great  people,  kept 
np  with  a  unifoimity  of  reciprocation  ••  ex- 
quisite as  to  imitate  the  flowing  and  ebUng 
of  tho  sea,  or  the  systole  and  dJastok  of  the 
human  heart ;  day  and  night,  waking  and 
sleeping,  not  succeeding  to  each  other  with 
more  absolute  certainty  than  the  acts  ai  the 
metropolis  and  the  controlling  notioe  of  the 
provinces  whether  in  tlie  way  of  sapport  or 
of  resistance.  Action  and  re-action  fhmi 
every  {Kiint  of  the  compass  being  thus  per- 
fer>t  and  instantani>ous,  we  should  then  flnt 
begin  to  understand,  in  a  practical  seoM, 
what  is  meant  by  the  unity  of  a  political 
boily,  and  we  should  approach  to  a  mora 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  powers  wliich 
are  latent  in  organisation.  For  it  must  be 
considered  that  hitherto,  under  the  most 
complex  organisation,  and  that  which  baa 
best  attained  its  purposes,  the  national  wilt 
has  never  been  able  to  express  itself  npoa 
one  in  a  th(»usaiid  of  the  public  acts,  iimpi/ 
because  the  national  voice  was  lost  in  Um 
distance,  and  could  not  collect  itself  throogh 
the  time  and  the  space  rapidly  enough  to 
connect  itself  immediately  with  the  eranea- 
cent  measure  of  thn  moment  But,  at  the 
system  of  intercourse  Is  gradually  expand- 
ing, these  bars  of  s|)ace  and  time  are  In  the 
same  degree  contracting,  until  finally  we 
may  exi>ect  them  alt(^{ctlier  to  yanUi :  and 
then  every  part  of  the  empire  will  ra-act 
upon  the  whole  with  the  power,  lifis,  and  ef- 
fect of  immetliate  conference  amongst  partiei 
brought  face  to  face.  Then  first  will  be  sent 
a  political  system  truly  oiyonic— i.e.,  la 
which  each  acts  upon  all,  and  all  re-act  npoa 
each :  and  a  new  earth  will  arise  from  the 
indirect  agency  of  this  merely  physical  ra- 
volutiou.  Already,  in  this  paragraph,  writ- 
ten twenty  years  ago,  ■  prefiguring  imtineC 
spoke  within  me  of  some  great  secret  yet  to 
come  in  the  art  of  distant  omimnniuatioo. 
At  prcHcnt  I  am  content  to  regard  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  as  the  oracular  response  to 
the  prefiguration.  But  1  still  look  for  some 
higher  and  truuscendent  response."  —  pp. 
2U3-4, 

Tlie  next  cliapter  is  occupied  with 
the  history  of  a  brother  of  the  author*^ 
who  ran  away  from  school ;  found  em* 
ploy  men  t  in  a  South  Sea  whaler;  wai 
captured  by  Sjianish  pirates,  who  mas. 
Kicrt'd  most  ot  the  crew.  The  boy  was 
acquainted  with  navigation  and  sea- 
manship, and  being  found  of  use^  his 
life  was  presurvud.  Ho  was  for  two 
years  in  this  enforced  service,  having 
fouud  no  means  of  escape.    Uu  danger 
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was  very  considerable,  if  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  should  be  taken — if  taken 
by  Spaniards,  his  ignorance  of  the  Ian. 
suage  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  communicate  the  precise  cir. 
cumstances  of  his  case  ;  and,  if  by 
English,  he  would  probably  be  regard- 
ed as  a  guilty  participator  in  the  acts  of 
those  with  wnom,  against  his  will,  he 
was  associated,  but  amongst  whom  he 
appeared  to  move  as  a  free  agent. 
While  he  was  apparently  a  free  agent, 
he  was  in  reality  not  trusted  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  his  associates. 
To  whatever  cause  he  first  owed  his 
life,  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  would 
have  perished  in  the  innumerable 
brawls  of  the  rascals  amongst  whom  he 
was,  if  his  safety  was  not  regarded  as 
an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  by 
those  who  assumed  the  right  of  com- 
mand. He  alone,  of  all  on  board,  un- 
dei'stood  the  management  of  chrono- 
meters, and  several  had  been  captured 
by  the  pirates,  **  some  of  the  highest 
value,  in  the  many  prizes,  European 
or  American."  At  times  there  was  a 
cessation  from  their  predatory  life,  and 
"  then  the  black  flag  was  furled,"  near 
some  one  of  the  Gallapagos  islands  :— 

**  These  islands,  which  were  visited,  and 
I  think  descnl)ed,  by  Dampier — and  there- 
fore must  have  been  an  asylum  to  the  Buc- 
caneers and  Hibustiers  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  —  were  so  still  to 
their  more  desperate  successors,  the  Pirates, 
at  the  beginnuig  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  —  the  facilities  they  offer 
(rare  in  those  seas)  for  procuring  wood  and 
water.  Hither,  then,  the  black  flag  often 
resorted ;  and  here,  amidst  these  romantic 
solitudes  —  islands  untenanted  by  man  — 
oftentimes  it  lay  furled  up  for  weeks  toge- 
ther ;  rapine  and  murder  bad  rest  for  a  sea- 
son ;  and  the  bloody  cutlass  slept  within  its 
scabbard.  When  this  happened,  and  when 
it  became  known  beforehand  that  it  toould 
happen,  a  tent  was  pitched  on  shore  for  my 
brother,  and  the  chronometers  were  trans* 
ported  thither  for  the  period  of  their  stay." — 
pp.  335-6. 

The  island  most  often  selected  for 
the  purpose,  was  what  is  called  "  the 
AVoodcutters*  Island  ": — 

"  Tliere  was  some  old  tradition  —  and  I 
know  not  but  it  was  a  tradition  dating  from 
the  times  of  Dampier — that  a  Spaniard  or  an 
Indian  settler  in  this  island  (relying,  per- 
haps, too  entirely  upon  the  protection  of  per- 
fect solitude)  had  been  murdered  in  pure 
wantonness  by  some  of  the  lawless  rovers 
who  frequented   this  solitary  archipelago. 


Whether  it  were  from  some  peculiar  atro- 
city  of  bad  faith  in  the  act,  or  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  man,  or  the  deep  solitude  of 
the  island,  or  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar 
edification  of  mariners  in  these  semi-Chris- 
tian seas— 90,  however,  it  was,  and  attested 
by  generations  of  sea-vagabonds  (for  most 
of  the  armed  roamers  in  these  ocean  Zaaras 
at  one  time  were  of  a  suspicious  order),  that 
every  night,  duly  as  the  sun  went  down, 
and  the  twilight  began  to  pre^'ail,  a  sound 
arose — audible  to  other  islands,  and  to  every 
ship  lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood — of  a  woodcutter's  axe.  This  was 
the  story :  and  amongst  sailors  there  is  as 
little  variety  of  versions  in  telling  any  true 
sea-story,  as  there  is  in  a  log-book,  or  in  *  The 
Flying  Dutchman  :'  literatim  fidelity  is,  with 
a  sailor,  a  point  at  once  of  religious  faitli  and 
worldly  honour.  The  close  of  the  story  was 
— that  after,  suppose,  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
of  hacking  and  hewing,  a  horrid  crash  was 
heard,  announcing  that  the  tree,  if  tree  it 
were,  that  never  yet  was  made  visible  to 
daylight  search,  had  yielded  to  the  old  wood- 
man's persecution.  It  was  exactly  the  crash, 
so  familiar  to  many  ears  on  board  the  neigh- 
boiuing  vessels,  which  expresses  the  harsh 
tearing  asunder  of  the  fibres,  caused  by  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  in  fallmg ;  l>eginning 
slowly,  increasing  rapidly,  and  terminating 
in  one  rush  of  rending.  This  over — one 
tree  felled  *  towards  his  winter  store' — there 
was  an  interval :  man  must  have  rest ;  and 
the  old  woodman,  after  working  for  more 
than  a  century,  must  want  repose.  Time 
enough  to  begin  again  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  relaxation.  Sure  enough,  in  that 
space  of  time,  again  began,  in  the  words  of 
Comus,  *  the  wonted  ruar  amid  the  woods.' 
Again  the  blows  become  quicker,  as  the 
catastrophe  drew  nearer;  again  the  final 
crash  resounded ;  and  again  the  mighty 
echoes  travelled  through  the  solitary  forests.** 
—pp.  836-8. 

It  would  appear  that  the  poor  boy 
was  haunted  with  more  than  a  sailor's 
superstitions.  ''Ghosts,"  he  would 
admit,  "  might  be  questionable  reali- 
ties  in  our  hemisphere,  but  it  was  a 
different  thing  to  the  southward  of  the 
line."  He  somehow  or  other  made  his 
escape  at  last  from  the  pirates  ;  more 
than  once  was  in  England  aflerwards, 
but  afraid  to  make  himself  known 
through  panic  fears  of  the  power  of 
his  guardians.  He  was,  his  brother 
says,  one  of  the  **genits  attonitorum,^* 
How  he  made  out  life  we  are  not  told. 
In  1807,  he  joins  the  storming  party 
of  the  English  at  Monte  Video  :— 

"Here  he  happened  fortunately  to  fall 
under  the  eye  of  Sir  Home  Popham ;  and 
Sir  Home  forthwith  rated  my  brother  as  a 
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micUhipman  on  board  hfn  own  nhip,  which 
was  at  thHt  time,  1  tliink,  a  fiHy  gun-ship 
•~the  Diadem.  ThlI^s  by  merits  of  the  nu»st 
appnpriate  kind,  and  withmit  one  piirticle 
of  IntLTi-Ht,  my  broiher  partsttl  into  tlio  royal 
navy.  His  nautical  HCi'<»mpli>hm«'nt8  were 
now  of  the  utnio>t  ini(H)rtan(>c  to  him  ;  nixl, 
a<  oftin  as  he  stiiftiii  his  .ship,  which  (to 
Ml V  the  truth)  waii  far  tiM>  oftiMi  —  f(»r  hia 
tcmp'-r  was  tick!**  and  <lt-]i);hiiii);  in  ciian^ 
—  HO  often  these  accomphKhnuMits  were 
made  tlie  ba:>is  of  very  canii-ttt  eulogy.'" — 
pp.  34G-7. 

"When  or  whore,  or  in  "what  nink  of 
the  serviiMi  I)i*  (iiiiiufy's  bn)tluT  dinl, 
or  whether  hu  found  some  other  oecii- 
piilion  for  his  lestU'r^H  spirit  In-fore  he 
passed  nwaVf  wi*  nre  not  told,  lie  hus 
peri^hed  with  the  unreinembered — 

*'  Til    »  li'  immori  .1  of  tlifir  lot, 
I>  ili-it  tlii-y  wirv.  an-,  tlivy  hrv  not." 

It  is  iiiipos^ihle  to  C'»ndiirt  any  narra- 
livo  in  a  >tiirily  onwaideoursj-.  \^ f, 
thvn  Ions  do  not  f'idi  out  with  (»ur 
flutlior  wiicn  he  antiri|t.'it(r« ;  stdl  Ifj^s 
nre  w-o  di>pU*ased  with  him  when  he 
lias  to  rrrt'di*  a  few  strjis  in  I  lie  ar- 
ran;Xt'inent  of  his  subiret.  lie  is  now 
rouu'  to  a  period  of  iiis  story  when  it- 
is  t(»o  early  tor  him  to  t'liti-r  the  I'ni- 
ver>ify,  and  whin  arran^ji'na-nts  for 
his  t'diiealion,  iu  the  interval,  mu&it  bo 
made : — 

'*  lu  till'  \^c'<tr  roiiiitrii"*  of  l-",nrfi|>c,  whore 
tlii-v  c.iiiniit  alV'ipl  d«iiil>|i'  M  ts  of  M-hoIaMic 
e>tidili-liMiciit-,  haviti^r,  ih  n-fi-r*-,  iii>>pltn- 
d  «1  -('ho  K.  >ui  h  atari-,  in  f.i<-t,  p'l-nliarto 
I'jij:!  iii'l.  ihi-y  an*  i-onip'-lh'd  to  thn>w  thu 
duties  (it*  «ut'h  s<-ho«il.H  niHiii  thrir  univi  i>iti(\x  ; 
and  roti.*'i|UiiitIv  voji  H«i'  hnvs  of  thirtren 
and  fupt»"-n,  or  ov«*n  yoiiii::*'r,  cniwiling 
sui-h  iiiMiiutions.  which,  in  fart,  thoy  ruin 
for  jll  hii^hcr  fiinrtions.  Ihit  Kn^land. 
wh<iM'  ieu:d  «-stahli>hnu'iits  of  hi'th  chis^e^ 
C'n)aii('-p:it<'  h<-r  from  thio  de|M  ndi'iicv,  st'ndd 
her  yi'un;;  nii-n  to  ct»ili'j;«'  nt»t  untd  they 
have  <-i'aHt-d  (o  !>«•  hoys  —  not  earlKr,  there- 
fore, than  eii;htivn.'" — p.  oJl. 

At  this  sta!:<'  of  his  life  tlie  first  vo- 
hinu»  »d' **  Selection:*,  (Ira vi.*  and  (Jay, 
from  the  Writing's,  ]*ulili>hi'd  and 
L*npubli>iu-d,  of  Thomas  l)e  (^uin- 
c«-y  "  terminates.  The  lMH)k  is  (me 
cxeeedin^ly  entertaining;  and,  in  many 
n"*pecls,  inMruetive.  Its  value  does 
not  consist  in  the  facts  whieh  it 
Mateii,  but  in  the  ndleetions  which 
everywhere  abound — tin*  growth  of  a 
rich  and  very  thoii;;htful  mind.  So  little, 
indeed,  d(K.*ri  the  interettt  depend  on  the 
uierc  facts,   tliut    wc    do    not   know 


whether  our  enjoyment  is  not  irrpatcst 
when  we  for  jret  that  we  are  n*ading 
the  life  of  an  actual  living,  breathing 
man,  and  for  the  moment  believe 
ourselves  **  lone,  sitting;  on  a  ithore  of 
old  romance  ;'* — at  tiuies  hearkening 
with  fi'ar  to  one  who  telLi  of  '*|minted 
ships  upon  a  painted  ocean  ;**  at  times 
in  sympathy  with  the  strange  passioni 
which  here  find  a  record,  listening  for 
the  voice — 

"  Of  worn  ID  vailing  fur  her  dcnon  lorcr.** 

Wq  1)clieve  it  is  our  author  who 
somewhere  savs,  that  Wonlswurth  is 
the  only  ]xiet  who  has  succeeded  in 
the  (h'scription  of  cloud;*,  or  has  uiado 
it  be  felt  how  imi)ortjtnt  a  |K>rtiim  of 
natural  scenery  thi'V  form.  ll«*  is  him- 
8«df  unti vailed  in  Iiisrepn'S(*ntations  of 
tho-e  states  of  mind  in  which  slei*p  is 
haunted  with  the  kind  (»f  dreams  that 
refuse  to  be  ela>scd  with  ihe  ordinary 
]diantoms  of  sleep,  and  in  wliirh, 
tlirou«rh  what  are  called  waking  hours, 
the  mind  seems  to  have  lost  if  s  ordinary 
control  over  the  s<-([ueiuv  of  iisp.issiiig 
th< mights.  By  no  p(K't  in  our  own,  or» 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  lan^'Ufig«',  is 
our  author  eipnilled  in  such  represen. 
tations.  In  the  kindred  art  ot  paint- 
in;:,  somethinrr  of  the  kind  has  been 
oceasionallv  eireeted. 

Since  writiiijr  the  last  wntenre,  wc 
have  ri'ceived  a  sce(mcl  volume  of  se- 
lections from  Mr.  l)e  (iuincey's  works. 
It  is  a  continual  inn  of  what  he  calls 
"  Aut(dno^raphic  Sketches."  Through 
the  work,  tnir  readers  must  have  uU 
ready  |M*rceived,  that  what  may  bo 
ciilleil  the  external  hi^tory  of  our  aa- 
thoi's  life,  is  s<*arcely,  in  any  degree, 
the  subject  of  his  luHik.  Through  the 
first  volume,  the  incidents,  as  far  as 
they  can  l)e  recalled  to  memory,  which 
acted  upon  his  mind  in  infancy  and 
early  youth,  nrv.  bnju<>ht  before  us,  not 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  showin;;  us  how,  and  in  what  way^ 
and  throu;[h  what  influences  of  evil  aud 
p)od  the  intellect  was  traineil  and  the 
nn>ral  nature  fornieil.  of  a  man  whoso 
writin^T*  have  Ci'rlainly  had  no  small  in- 
ilueiuv  upon  public  opinion. 

We  have  ineiitione<l  his  parting  from 
IjOTtl  We*<tportat  Hirmingham.  Bach 
pursue<I  his  separate  route.  Do  Quin- 
cey'n  led  him  to  Northamptonshire  { 
and  at  Laxtoii,  the  seat  of  Lonl  Car- 
l>er}',  he  pai»scd  some  happy  months, 
lie  there  met  a  I^>rd  Ma»«y— by  tbe 
date  it  must  ha¥e  been  the  leoo&d  Loitl 
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Massy  —  whom  be  describes  as,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  "sold  to  consti- 
tutional torpor;"  but,  through  the 
good  fortune  uf  marr)  iiig  an  amiable 
woman,  a  *' revolution"  in  his  whole 
being  took  place,  '<  which  suddenly  and 
beyond  all  lto|)e  had  kindled  in  him 
a  new  and  nobler  life."  Our  readers 
remember  the  transformation  which 
Dryden  describes  as  effected  in  Cy- 
mon,  when  Jove  evoked  the  human 
element,  and  wuked  the  savage  into 
man.  Such  was  the  magical  change 
which  some  fair  Iri>hwoiiian  effected 
on  Lt)r<l  Alassy.  Before  l)e  Quineey 
could  even  make  his  toilet,  he  was  sent 
lor  by  Lady  Carheiy,  to  be  told  of 
the  wonderful  chan>;o  that  had  been 
wrouglit ;  and  it  is  not  De  Quincey 
who,  in  niter  recollections  of  the  inci- 
dent, calls  to  mind  the  old  recorded 
case  of  love  transmuting  lead  to  gold, 
dullness  to  vivacious  talent:  it  is  Lady 
Carbery  who  quotes  the  poet,  and  ap- 
plies the  poem. 

'<  As  1  alighted  on  the  steps  at  Lax- 
ton,  the  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and  I 
was  hurrying  to  my  toilet,  wiun  my 
sister,  who  had  met  me  in  the  portico, 
beg;:ed  me,  tir^t  of  all,  to  come  into 
Latiy  Carl>ery's  dressing- roijm,  her 
ladyship  having  something  special  to 
communicHie,  which  relate<l  (as  1  un- 
derstoud  her)  to  one  Simon.  '  What 
Simon — Simon  Peter?*  *  Oh,  no,  you 
irreverent  boy ;  no  Simon  at  all  with 
an  S,  but  Cymon  with  a  C — Dryden's 
Cymon — 

•• '  That  whistled  at  he  went,  for  want  ot  thought.'  ** 

Lord  Carbery  was  at  the  time  from  home, 
and  the  object  of  La<ly  Carbery 's  com- 
munication was  to  iinpo.^e  on  the  boy  the 
duty  of  keeping  u[»  tlie  spirits  ot"  Lord 
Ma^iS^,  which,  in  sj)iteorhis  w.fe,  were, 
it  would  deem,  too  apt  to  droop  and 
languish.  Juht  returnc<l  from  Irehind, 
our  hero,  "  though  natiirall)  the  bhye^t 
of  human  beings,  "  had  a  hundred  sto- 
ries to  tell.  *<  At  Laxton  the  stables, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  sta- 
bles, was  magnificent."  The  contrast 
of  the  Engli^h  appointments  with  the 
establishment  which  De  Quincey  had, 
a  little  before,  seen  at  Westiwrt,  fur- 
nished fit  theme  for  long  discourse. 
The  English  arrangements  were  such, 
that  at  closing  the  stables  for  the  night. 
Lady  Carbery  would  take  all  her  visi- 
tors, once  or  twice  a-week,  to  admire 
them.  The  Westport  scene  was,  indeed, 
a  strange  contrast.      The  crowds  of 


helpers  and  strollers  about  the  place- 
few  of  whom  the  proprietor  knew  any- 
thing about,  except  that  they  had  been 
active  at  Vinegar-hill  —  were  fellows 
that  Lever  would  have  loved  to  de- 
scribe, and  in  his  desciiption  of  whom 
De  Quincey  almost  rivals  our  great 
novelist.  One  source  of  amusement 
to  these  blackguards  was  teaching  the 
horses  all  manner  of  tricks.  All  this, 
told  by  the  lively  boy,  who  must  havo 
teemed  half  mad  with  sprits,  amused 
Lord  Massy.  Massy  knew  Ireland, 
but  his  Ireland  was  the  county  of  Li- 
merick ;  and  De  Quincey  had  the  pri- 
viles^es  of  one  who  had  travelled  in 
Connaught.  Still  there  was  something 
not  quite  to  be  liked  in  De  Quincey 's 
manner.  The  Irish  pi*er,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  irregularly  educated,  and  our 
hero  fancied  that  some  little  jealousy 
arose  at  his  lowering  the  tone  of  his 
conversation  to  the  level  of  his  lord, 
ship's  information.  Scnnething  of  this 
was  indicated,  and  the  dexterous  boy, 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  his 
suspicion,  shifted  the  subject,  and  spoke 
of  other  things  than  horses  and  dogs. 
The  library  at  Laxton  was  extensive ; 
an  1  though  at  what  time  or  by  whom 
it  was  first  formed  our  author  was  not 
able  to  learn,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
it  was  formed  by  some  person  of  really 
8tu<iious  habits.  Accident  made  De 
QuiiK-ey  acquainted  with  passages  of 
history  likely  to  be  interesting  to  the 
other,  from  having  some  reference  to 
his  an(.*estors.  On  the  whole,  they  got 
on  well  together. 

Lady  Carbery 's  mind  had  also  under* 
gone  a  change.  She  had  become  reli- 
gious ;  and,  had  any  arrangement  for 
monastic  life  existed  among  Protes- 
tants, and  had  her  husband  consented, 
De  Quincey  has  no  d(nibt  she  would 
have  retired  into  a  convent.  This  could 
not  be ;  and  so,  with  our  author's  as- 
sistance, she  commenced  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  He  tells 
us  that  he  communicated  to  her  as 
something  then  entirely  new  and  un- 
dreamed of  by  divines,  though  since 
often  enough  put  forward,  that  a  total 
change  of  mind — an  entire  transforma- 
tion  of  nature — was  meant  by  the  ori. 
ginal  word  which  our  translators  would 
represent  by  repentance.  He  also  told 
her,  as  something  very  wonderful,  that 
in  the  pagan  systems  their  priests  never 
purposed  to  teach  morality.  *'  Hero- 
dotus'* was  to  have  followed  the  "  Greek 
TeBtament  **  in  this  plan  of  instruction ; 
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but  instructions,  sacred  or  profane, 
were  alike  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
return  of  Lord  Carbery.  Lady  Car- 
bery  was  rather  startled  at  his  unex- 
pected appearance ;  and  he,  too,  was 
not  a  little  startled,  for,  as  he  threw 
his  arm  round  her  neck,  up  sprang  a 
strange  protector,  in  the  shape  oi  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  "  *  RufHan,'  a  mon- 
ster of  u  Newfoundland  dog,  singularly 
beautiful  in  his  colouring,  and  almost 
as  powerful  as  a  leopard,  flew  at  him 
vindiclively,  as  at  a  stninger  commit- 
ting  an  assault,  and  his  mistress  had 
great  difficulty  in  calling  him  off." 

The  rivals  were  at  last  separated, 
and  Lord  Carbery  had  scarcely  reco- 
vered his  surprise  when  he  was  told  of 
the  Greek  studies.  The  abstract  lovo 
of  Gn'ck  had  to  bear  the  blame,  for 
the  lady  was  not  prepared  to  confess 
her  theopathic  tendencies.  "  Why  He- 
rodotus, not  Homer? — HonicF  is  muck 
easier,"  said  Lord  Carbery.  Woman's 
wit  is  never  baflled ;  and  yet  the  answer 
was  not  one  which  seemed  made  for 
the  question.  •'  Parkhurst's  is  the  only 
Greek-Knj»lish  Lexicon,"  said  she,  "and 
tliat  would  give  no  help  in  reading  Ho- 
mer." The  answer  satisfied  Lord  Car- 
ber}';  but  when  the  young  lady  and 
her  younger  tutor  had  thought  of  He- 
rodotus, they  felt  the  existence  of  the 
diflicultv,  and  De  Quincey's  plan  was 
to  interleave  Parkhurst  and  introduce 
such  additional  words  as  might  be 
easily  mustered  from  the  special  die- 
tionaries  (Graeco-Latin)  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  historian.  The  labour 
would  not,  he  Siiys,  have  been  great ; 
1500  extra  words  were  all  that  would 
be  required — ten  days'  hard  work  would 
have  done  it.  However,  it  was  not 
done.  Our  own  country  has  set  the 
example  of  removing  this  diflicultv  in 
the  way  of  studying  Greek.  Hincks's 
and  Donnegan's  (rreek- English  lexi- 
cons led  the  way  to  publications  of  the 
same  kind  both  in  Kneland  and  Scot- 
land;  each  successive  labourer  in  that 
field  has  the  advantage,  not  always 
sufficientlv  acknowletlgiHl,  of  whatever 
has  been  done  by  his  pi'edi*cessors ;  and 
yet,  even  under  these  circumstances, 
the  persons  who  have  used  either  of 
these  manuals  will  not  easily  lie  led  to 
use  in  preference  any  other  books  of 
the  kind.  But  we  wander  from  our 
tliemc. 

The  readers  of  De  Quincey's  "dream" 
may,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the  genius 
who  talks  horse-flefih  and  Listoiy  with 


a  lord,  and  instructs  a  peeress  in  Greek 
Testament  and  ilerodotus,  who  ie 
either  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy  or  the 
founder  of  a  heresy —  for  we  do  not 
well  know  which  is  the  daim  he  makes 
— ^has,  at  least,  come  to  that  first  dis* 
tinction  of  the  philosopher,  if  not  to 
the  actual  beard,  at  least  to  the  callow 
down  that  speaks  of  a  not  impossible 
future — that  "the  boy  has  grown  to 
manhood.*'  Not  a  bit  of  it*,  the  boy 
is  still  boy  —  still  under  tutors  and  ffo. 
Ycrnors ;  he  is  not  yet  sixteen,  fiis 
ways  and  means  were  good  enon^  to 
have  done  without  the  sort  of  help 
given  all  over  England  to  persons 
struggling  on  into  the  learned  profea. 
sions ;  but  his  guardians  did  not  think 
so,  and  it  occurred  to  them  that 
an  exhibition  of  forty  pounds  a-year 
given  to  students  of  Brazenose  CoU 
lege,  Oxford,  who  had  studied  for 
three  consecutive  years  at  ^lanchesteTf 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  for  him  to 
get.  No  plan  could  well  be  more  fool- 
ish ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Do  Quin. 
cey  himself  felt  its  folly.  Without  this 
addition  ho  had  means  enough  for  his 
support  at  Oxfunl,  and  the  plan  must 
necessarily  delay  his  matriculation  for 
three  years  —  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  a 
boy  who  seems  already  to  haye  known 
more  Greek  than  a  Brazenose  profes- 
sor, and  who  lisped  or  stuttered  in 
theology.  Manchester  grammar-school 
had  at  this  time  a  master,  whose 
character  had  been  very  hijgh ;  but 
age  came  —  with  age  infirmity;  age» 
however,  accompanied  with  increased 
determination  of  purpose.  The  old 
man  would  work ;  but  he  could  not 
work  as  effectively  or  as  fast  as  of  old. 
The  lessons  which  trench  upon  play- 
hours  are  not  likely  to  be  very  popular 
or  very  effective ;  and  it  was  only  by 
abridgiiif^  the  hours  fur  food  and  playi 
and,  as  ^ir  as  possible,  keeping  boys  at 
work  for  ten  consccutlTe  hours,  that 
he  did  get  through  the  prescribed  bu- 
siness. It  would  seem  that  he  shrunk 
from  resi<]^ing  his  place,  through  the 
honourable  feeling  that  no  other  man 
could  be  found  who  would  ciTe  him- 
self the  trouble  which  he  cheerfully 
took,  and  that  the  school  would  thus 
decline. 

By  a  strange  accident,  the  health 
of  a  friend  of  Lady  Carbcry's  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  be  nearer  medical 
advice  than  at  Laxton;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  Yhi  Quincey  was  sent 
there  to  Bchoolp  the  Carbor^-s,  and  Ui 
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mother  and  sister  migrated  to  Man- 
chester. While  at  school  ho  got  ill^ 
was  treated  by  an  apothecair — suffer- 
ed  much,  and  was  nothing  the  better, 
but  rather  the  worse.  A  ramble  among 
the  Caernarvonshire  mountains  would 
have  saved  him  from  great  torments, 
and,  perhaps,  much  injury,  for  about 
this  time  he  began  his  opium  habits. 

He  obtained  some  distinctions  at 
school ;  and  some  of  his  noble  friends 
came,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  patron- 
ising the  school,  partly  with  the  wish 
to  pay  him  a  com[)Iiment  by  listening  to 
him  declaiming  his  Latin  verses.  The 
triumph  was  of  short  duration.  M^'e 
have  said  he  had  already  commenced 
taking  opium ;  we  do  not  know  how 
fiir  his  power  of  self-direction  had 
ceased — how  far  he  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accountable  agent  at  the  time ; 
but  his  folly  was  not  greater  in  running 
away  from  his  school,  which  he  did, 
and  for  the  wild  mad  world  of  London, 
than  was  that  of  his  guardians  in  their 
arrangements  for  his  education. 

This  part  of  the  book  is  disappoint- 
ing; for  here  ought  to  come  in  the 
episode  of  the  *'  Opium-Eater's  Confes- 
sions,"  which  is,  we  suppose,  reserved 
for  a  future  volume,  but  which  must 
be  less  effective,  thus  displaced  from 
its  proper  position. 

We  next  have  him  resident  with  his 
mother  and  a  brother  of  hers,  an  officer 
from  India,  on  leave  of  absence,  at  a 
place  called  the  Priory,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chester.  The  excitement 
and  military  enthusiasm  of  the  country, 
on  the  threat  of  invasion  from  France, 
is  well  described.  He  cot  into  some 
squabble  with  his  uncle  about  De  Foe's 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  which  the 
young  critic  said  was  an  unfair  and 
superficial  account  of  the  Parliament 
tary  war.  The  uncle  thought  the  re- 
mark, however  just,  somewhat  imper- 
tinent, and  asked  him,  with  more  good 
sense  than  good  temper,  "how  he 
could  consent  to  waste  his  time  as  he 
did  ?*'  De  Quincey  replied  that  he  did 
so  because  his  guardians  would  not 
give  more  for  his  use  than  his  school 
allowance  of  £100  a-year.  His  uncle 
thought  that  sum  might  answer,  and 
asked  him  would  he  undertake  an  Ox- 
ford life  on  such  terms.  "  Most  glad- 
ly,** was  the  reply ;  and  within  a  week 


he  entered  that  *'  time-honoured  Uni- 
versity." 

We  have  again  to  complain  of  the 
interruptions  and  omissions  of  the  nar- 
rative. A  few  dates  of  time  would 
have  greatly  aided  us  in  understanding 
this  book.  The  '*  Confessions  of  an 
Opium-Eater"  have  great  value,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  romance— as  the 
creation  of  a  man  of  genius,  from  some 
chaos  of  dreams,  reduced  into  some- 
thing of  unity ;  but  of  infinitely  more 
value  would  they  be,  if  we  were  dis- 
tinctly told,  in  such  language  as  did 
not  admit  of  doubtful  interpretation, 
the  precise  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
provoking  that  at  this  very  point  we 
are  given,  instead  of  the  expected  nar- 
rative, a  cluster  of  idle  asterisks.  In 
the  same  way,  when  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  an  account  of  his  Ox- 
ford life,  we  find  all  mention  of  it  omit- 
ted. We  look  for  the  account  with 
the  expectation  of  leamins  much  of 
the  state  of  the  university,  which  no  re- 
ports of  any  royal  commissioners  could 
give,  and  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  witness  in  every  way  so  com- 
petent as  our  author.  The  account, 
if  there  ever  was  any  account  written  of 
this  part  of  his  life,  is  omitted,  and 
we  pass  on  to  his  recollections  of  the 
lake  country,  where  it  would  appear 
that  he  resided  for  a  few  years,  form- 
ing acquaintanceship  more  or  less  in- 
timate with  the  distinguished  poets, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Of  them 
and  of  Coleridge  we  have  a  good  deal 
told  —  none  of  it  very  new,  still  it  is 
not  uninteresting.  The  descriptions 
of  the  lake  scenery,  and  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  northern  district  of  Eng- 
land some  fifly  years  ago,  is,  we  thinE, 
more  true  than  his  delineations  of  men, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  at  first  re- 
garded with  eager  and  undistinguish- 
mg  admiration,  though  aflerwards  he 
found  this  hero-worship  rather  weari- 
some. On  this  part  of  the  work  we 
cannot  now  enter.  At  some  future 
time,  perhaps,  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
De  Quincey 's  work  —  more  probably, 
however,  in  some  detached  papers  on 
the  subject  —  we  intend  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  poets  and  poetry  of  Eng- 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent centuxy. 
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A.  FBESH   START  IN  THE  GOLD-FIELDS   OF   DIBCOYEBT. 


Many  people  are  beginning  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  left  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  a  man  to  look  for ; — 
that  everything  has  been  found. 

It    is   natural  enough   that  people 
should  have  this  idea.  It  is  only  within 
the  present  century  that  the  means  of 
world-wide  intercommunication  have 
been  fully  opened  up.     1'he  children 
of  civilisation,  taking  advantage  of  the 
universal  amity  of  nations,  have  now 
overrun  the  whole  habitable — and  un- 
inhabitable—  globe.     Wherever  they 
have  gone,  they  have  taken  care  to 
look  about  them,  and,  in  particular,  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  elucidate 
the  history  and  antiquities,  as  well  as 
the  natural  characteristics  and  capa- 
bilities,  of  the  various  regions  they 
have  explored.     The  result  has  been 
that  from  every  quarter  we  have  been 
plied    with    wondrous   intelligence  — 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  each  has 
rendered  up  its  secrets,  till  at  last  we 
fancy  we  nave  geographical  reasons 
for  tne  conclusion  that  we  must  be  by 
this  time  in  possession  of  all  that  the 
past  can  possibly  have  stored  up  and 
hid  away  for  the  use  of  posterit v. 

It  is  lust  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  not  ffiven  to  re- 
flection. Physically  speiiing,  we  are 
made  for  present  interests  and  present 
purposes,  and  assume  the  functions  of 
our  betters  when  we  become  philoso- 
phers. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  vast 
deal  going  on  outside  the  range  of 
man's  ordinary  vi»ion  that  he  does  not 
dream  of:  for  instance,  it  does  not 
occur  to  every  body  to  reflect  that,  in 
almost  every  department  of  nature, 
there  is  a  procession  of  things  so  slow 
as  not  to  reveal  itself  except  to  care- 
ful and  long  •  continued  observation. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  the  solar  system 
in  space;  such  is  the  supposed  refri- 
geration of  the  earth's  crust ;  such  is 
Uje  dying  out  of  species ;  such,  in  man's 
history,  is  the  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay  of  nations.  And  yet  these  are 
matters  of  vast  importance,  without 
reference  to  which  no  general  conclu- 
sions should  be  drawn,  upon  any  of 
the  subjects  they  are  conversant  with. 
Science,  indeed,  of  necessity  enters 


into  these  extended  consideraUona. 
Met  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  svatem^ 
spreading  out  from  this  little  ^be  of 
ours  into  immensity,  like  rays  from  a 
luminous  point,  it  could  not  do  other- 
wise;  and  science  teaches  us  that  man 
is  himself  a  recent  lodger  here,  occupy- 
ing domains  that  had  their  own  tenants 
countless  ages  before  his  organisation 
existed  anywhere  except  in  the  m- 
scient  counsels  of  his  Creator.  The 
house  he  inhabits  has  been  conatmcted 
out  of  the  ruins  of  earlier  dwellin^flj 
of  which  the  inscribed  stones  may  stdl 
be  traced,  built  into  the  foundadons 
of  those  he  lives  in.  It  teaches  him« 
moreover,  that  all  this  f^  for  the  hesi, 
and  that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  it  could 
not  have  been  so  well  in  any  othcar 
way. 

Now  this,  once  it  comes  to  be 
known,  is  admitted  ia  icience  without 
question,  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause in  science  proofs  can  be  pointed 
to.  The  admirable  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  universe  b  the 
favourite  theme  with  people  who  have 

fot  even  a   smattering  of  classified 
nowledge.     To  attempt  to  deny  i(, 
in  fact,  would  be  to  draw  ridicule  upon 
oneself.      Furthermore,   there  is  no- 
thing in  the  doctrine  with  which  we 
have  any  personal  concern ;  it  makes 
nothing  either  for  or  against  ourselves 
though  there  should  be  a  Madleriah 
centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven  whirl  in  an  enor- 
mous eddy.     We  should  be  no  greater 
or  smaller,  were  we  all  at  a  stand-still. 
But  when  we  come  to  religious  or  moral 
dispensations,    the   case    is   very  dif- 
ferent ; — first  of  all,  proofs  are  not  so 
easy  to  be  had  —  there  are  a  hundred 
ways  of  accounting  for  events  without 
referrini;  them  to  any  ulterior  design. 
Take,  as  nn  example,  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  nation  at  the  present  day. 
It  will  be  found  that  nine  people  out 
of  ten,    if    unimbued   with    religious 
influences,  will  endeavour  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  as  an  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance,  or  at  least  as  an  excep- 
tional case  that  can  be  accounted  for. 
In  fact  it  does  violence  to  one's  first 
ideas  of  free-will  to  admit  the  direct 
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interference  of  a  controlling  power  in 
man's  actions  at  all  ;  the  idea  is 
humiliating  to  his  pride.  He  loves  to 
stand  upon  truths  which  he  can  com- 
prehend, and  in  a  measure  reduce 
within  the  sway  of  his  own  power ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  he  finds  himself 
compelled  along  a  track  he  has  not 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  does  not 
see  the  end  of,  does  he  fret,  and  chafc^ 
and  refuse  to  be  a  consenting  party. 

In  spite  of  him,  however,  and 
whether  he  chooses  to  0[>en  his  eyes 
or  shut  them,  great  providential  dis- 
pensations do  hold  their  courses  about 
nim  on  cyery  side.  There  is  something 
grand,  indeed,  to  the  enlightened 
plance,  in  the  tranquil  indifference,  as 
it  might  be  called,  with  which  these 
great  wheels,  whether  in  moral  or 
material  nature,  make  their  revolu- 
tions— 

**  In  the  rapid  and  riuhing  river  of  time,** 

regardless,  seemingly,  of  human  cog- 
nisance, disposed  according  to  some 
higher  law  than  human  intelligence, 
and  set  in  motion  for  more  elevated 

Surposes  than  human  contemplation. 
»efore  the  eye  of  man  was  created, 
the  blue  rays  of  Capella  and  the  red 
light  of  Aldebaran  shone  down  upon 
the  earth.  For  an  unknown  period 
antecedent  to  man's  first  perception  of 
them,  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  many- 
formed  clusters  of  the  telescopic  ne- 
bulae, poured  their  splendour  out  into 
the  waste  places  of  the  universe.  Were 
the  race  ot  man  to  be  swept  away  to- 
morrow, they  would  probably  shine 
away  as  placidly  as  if  he  were  still 
registering  their  minutest  phenomena. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  in  the  moral 
world,  in  which  events  take  the  place 
of  motions  and  purposes  of  laws. 
There,  too,  whether  we  choose  to  see 
it  or  not,  the  dispensation  approaches, 
arrives,  and  goes,  according  to  a  deter- 
minate providential  arrangement,  the 
greater  part  of  the  orbit  of  which  lies 
outside  the  limit  of  human  observa- 
tion.  A  few  degrees  of  the  great 
circle  includes  us ;  but  enough  is  ob- 
served to  enable  the  philosopher  of 
Christianity  to  perceive  that  the  rota- 
tion tiikes  place  according  to  a  law. 

The  next  step  is,  to  recognise  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  Not  only  do  pro- 
vidential arrangements  exist,  but  they 
emanate  from  a  beneficent  intelligence ; 
they  conduce  to  an  end  ;  we  should 
be  the  worse  if  they  did  not  exist. 


This  is  to  be  gathered  from  varioas 
sources.  Take  that  of  geological  dis- 
covery, for  instance.  .1  he  formidable 
contents  of  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  entomb  the  races  of  the  primse- 
val  world,  lay  under  the  \ery  feet  of 
antiquity,  which  had  only  to  dig  to 
expose  them.  They  did  not  discover 
them ;  or,  rather,  they  looked  upon 
them  so  unheedingly,  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  having  ever  been  come 
upon  exists  in  ancient  literature.  Why 
was  this  ?  To  us  who  live  to-day,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  extraordi- 
nary, varied,  and  monstrous  contents 
of  the  aqueous  rocks  of  the  globe 
could  for  an  instant  have  failed  to 
excite  the  interest  and  wonder  of  everv 
observer.  It  may  safely  be  assumeu, 
then,  that  if  antiquity  was  blind  to 
what  we  now  see,  tnere  was  some  pro- 
vidential reason  for  it ;  that  the  time 
was  not  come,  in  fact,  when  the  secrets 
of  the  pre- Adamite  world  could  be  re- 
vealed with  advantage.  At  various  pre- 
vious periods  other  sciences  had  made 
progress.  Chaldean  sages,  and,  before 
them,  the  Chinese,  had  studied  and 
learned  something  of  the  stellar  theory, 
chronicling,  for  the  benefit  of  modern 
science,  much  which  they  did  not 
themselves  understand.  The  powers 
and  virtues  of  herbs  were  discovered 
by  the  Thessalian  enchanters,  who,  in 
seeking  for  charms  or  poisons,  ex- 
tracted latent  virtues  from  the  simples 
thev  culled,  and  ministered  to  human 
sunering  what  they  designed  for  occult 
or  barbarous  purposes.  Arabs  pored 
over  the  properties  and  affinities  of 
mineral  substances,  in  quest  of  health, 
happiness,  immortality,  and  gold,  and 
extracted  chemistry  from  the  research. 
But  while  the  stars  were  tracked 
round  their  orbits,  and  the  vegetable 
world  was  travelled  over  from  end  to 
end,  and  the  materials  of  our  globe 
were  submitted  to  minute  analysis,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
order  of  successive  strata,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fossil  flora,  so  strangely 
analagous  to  the  upper  and  living  one, 
or  the  mystery  of  those  hu^  skeletons 
which  grinnea  on  every  side  from  the 
quarries  out  of  which  the  materials 
for  chemical  investigations  were  [)ro- 
cured,  and  in  which  Uiey  lay  so  thickly 
entombed.  Surely  there  was  design 
in  this  —  some  withholding  of  man's 
natural  inquisitiveness,  until  its  exer- 
cise should  be  profitable,  or  at  least 
innocuous.     Let  us  suppose  antiquity 
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taking  hold  upon  the  relics  of  the  geo- 
logic periods :  it  had  exhausted  imagina- 
tion for  its  gods ;  every  hideous  thought 
had  in  turn  been  embodied,  deified, 
and  worshipped.  What  a  pantheon  of 
ready-made  idols  was  lurking  in  the 
lias  under  its  feet!  The  eye  is  now 
familiar  with  the  Dagon  or  fish-god 
of  Assyria,  the  more  fantastic  dsemons 
of  Etruria,  the  Vishnou  of  the  Hindoo, 
the  colossal  chimeras  of  Egypt,  the 
grotesque  monoliths  of  Palenque  and 
Copan,  and  the  hideous  Quexalcoatl 
of  the  Mexican.  But  is  there  one  of 
these  to  be  compared  in  its  terrors  to 
the  gigantic  dragon  of  the  Dorsetshire 
b'as,  the  Icthyosaurus,  or  the  frightful 
winged  lizard  of  the  same  period,  the 
Pterodactyl,  or  the  cumbrous  Mastodon 
of  the  tertiary  era  ?  As  much  more 
startling  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  phenomena  upon  the  superstition 
of  ignorance,  as  the  monsters  of  nature 
exceed  the  bugbears  of  art.  To  have 
dug  out  a  deity  whole  would  have 
been  to  defy  detection  and  silence 
sccpticbm.  A  goddess  fabled  to  have 
descended  from  heaven,  would  have 
had  no  chance  against  a  god  known 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  earth.  No 
legend  would  have  been  too  wild  to 
have  tacked  on  to  such  a  demonstrable 
theogony.  The  things  under  the  earth 
would  have  been  bowed  down  to  by 
an  awe- struck  world ;  and  geology,  as 
a  science,  might  have  been  postponed 
to  an  indefinite  period,  if  it  had  ever 
been  able  to  shake  itself  clear  of  the 
trammels  of  early  association. 

But,  by  providential  wisdom,  the 
thickly- packed  treasures  of  a  primeval 
world  lay  quiet  and  undisturbed,  sleep- 
ing  througli  the  whole  night  of  hea- 
thenism and  ia:norance ;  and  never 
stirred  until  religion  —  the  true  reli- 
gion, the  religion  of  reason  and  wisdom 
as  well  as  of  revelation — was  firmly 
implanted  in  man's  breast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  discoveries  being  turned 
to  an  account  other  than  that  of  the 
clory  of  (iod  and  the  good  of  man, 
had  passed  away  for  ever.  Then, 
indeed,  they  heaved,  and  burst  through 
•the  surface,  imprisoned  as  they  had 
been  through  successive  revolutions 
that  had  convulsed  the  surface  of  our 
globe ;  they  waited  but  the  command 
of  Providence  to  plac*e  themsi'lves  be- 
neath the  feet  of  W'erner,  and  Cuvier, 
and  Agassiz,  who  had  only  to  stamp 
to  make  them  appear. 

This  is  very  like  design,  it  will  be  ad. 


mitted,  and  it  is  only  an  example  d 
what  has  been  manifested  in  manj 
other  instances  besides  this  particular 
natural  science.  The  discoTery  of 
printing  was  apparently  postponed  un- 
til Chnstianity  had  first  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  mankind,  and  then  been  cor- 
rupted. The  revival  of  learning  im- 
mediately  ensued,  and  this  was  follow* 
ed  up  by  centuries  of  inycstigation  into 
the  written  treasures  of  the  past,  which 
had  lain  so  lone  unnotioKl  and  un. 
known,  waiting  Uieir  time.  It  might 
now  be  safely  permitted,  in  shorty  to 
mankind  to  make  use  of  his  reason  in 
investigations  of  this  kind  without 
danger  to  his  faith,  which  the  same  de- 
velopments had  matured,  strengthened, 
and  confirmed,  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  scepticism. 

Now,  therefore  —  literary  antiquity 
having  been,  according  to  the  de- 
sign  of  Providence,  recovered  and 
mastered  by  man,  he  is  at  length  per- 
mitted, also  by  design,  to  resasatate 
the  PAST  itself  from  the  sleep  in  which 
it  has  Iain  so  long,  and  obtain  by  actual 
demonstration  the  last  and  completest 
corroboration  of  the  sacred  and  pro* 
fane  history  of  his  race.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  two  ways— first,  by  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  the  first 
time  afforded  of  exploration  on  all 
sides  and  in  every  direction.  The 
section  made  by  a  railway-cutting  in 
an  old  country  corresponds  to  the 
successive  periods  of  its  history  -.  as 
you  go  down  in  the  one,  you  go  back 
in  the  other.  But  such  sections  were 
seldom  or  never  to  be  had  till  now, 
when  they  o]>en  themselves  almost 
everywhere.  Secondly,  it  is  arrived 
at  by  the  re-constructlon  of  the  for. 
gotten  lan^ua^es,  presented  to  our 
view  in  ancient  mscnptions.  Philoloffy 
can  now  do  in  literature  what  Cuyier 
taught  us  to  do  in  geology  —  rear  up» 
from  a  casual  fragment,  an  alphabet 
and  vocabulary,  and  make  a  rovifed 
tongue  out  of  the  most  scanty  mate- 
rials it  picks  up.  In  these  two  ways 
the  whole  power  of  modem  intellectual 
machinery  is  brought  to  bear  upon  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  results  corres[K)nding  to  that 
power,  and  worthy  of  the  manifest 
nand  of  Providence  displayed  in  the 
business. 

Just  at  the  period  when  these  ele- 
ments of  power  have  been  perfected^ 
too,  an  unexampled  opportunity  of 
exercising  them  has  been  afforded  by 
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a  peace  of  extraordinary  duration. 
Never  has  the  world  been  so  free  to  be 
walked  over  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
forty  years.  Every  gate  has  been  on 
the  latch  for  the  traveller  as  he  passes 
along.  Every  sea  has  been  open ;  every 
port  a  friendly  one.  Is  there  nothing 
oi design  in  this  ?  But  how  long  is  such 
a  state  of  things  to  last  ?  At  this  mo- 
ment the  change  has  begun.  By-and- 
bye  the  great  opportunity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  be  past  by  for  ever. 

A  movement,  in  the  meantime,  is 
going  forward.  What  is  the  limit  a^- 
signable  to  it  ?  Can  we  discover  any 
clue  to  what  it  is  permitted  to  man  to 
know,  and  what  he  must  remain  ig- 
norant of?  Arguing  from  analogy, 
wo  can  see  but  one  halting-place, 
namely,  the  point  where  the  whole  of 
the  past  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Such  we  conceive  to  be  the 
design  of  Providence  in  what  it  per- 
mits  and  furthers.  The  annals  of  man 
from  the  outset  (such  is  our  creed)  are 
intended  to  be  fuUv  opened  up  to  the 
research  of  these  latter  days.  There 
will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  one  un- 
chronicled  nation,  one  missing  tribe, 
one  forgotten  language  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Profane  history  will  be 
confirmed  or  falsified,  as  it  is  authentic 
or  the  reverse.  Sacred  writ  will  be 
illustrated  to  its  minutest  details,  by 
material  and  literary  records,  either 
of  the  people  who  penned  it,  or  of 
the  heathen  nations  who  came  in 
contact  with  them.  Ethnology  will 
be  as  completely  understood  as  any 
other  science.  We  shall  be  able,  in 
individual  instances,  to  trace  back  de- 
cay to  refinement,  refinement  to  pros- 
perity, prosperity  to  heroism,  heroism 
to  simplicity,  simplicity  to  barbarism, 
through  the  usual  stages.  And  having 
thus  familiarised  ourselves  with  the 
past  as  a  connected  whole,  we  shall 
then  see  what  we  now  only  get  a 
glimpse  of  now  and  then  and  here  and 
there — the  plan  upon  which  the  whole 
machinery  of  history  has  worked,  the 
centre  of  Truth  round  which  it  re- 
volves. 

We  have,  by  this  time,  left  the  mass 
of  the  population,  of  whom  we  spoke 
so  slightingly  at  the  outset,  far  be- 
hind, we  fear.  They  will  not  give  a 
fig  for  our  laws  and  our  providential 
arrangements.  They  maintain  as 
stoutly  as  ever,  that  the  mine  of  his- 
tory and  antiquities  is  exhausted,  and 


that  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  ca- 
pital to  work  it  further.  Will  all  our 
readers  rank  themselves  with  these? 
If  they  do,  we  must  e*en  fall  to  prov- 
^^^9  1>7  undeniable  facts,  what  we 
would  much  prefer  their  assenting  to 
from  our  arguments.  We  must  show, 
by  sensible  evidences,  that  so  far  b 
the  vein  of  discovery  from  being  ex- 
hausted, that  the  richest  lodes,  in  all 
probability,  lie  as  yet  beneath  tiie  sur- 
face, and  have  never  yet  been  hit  upon. 

In  following  out  the  in(]^uiry,the  start- 
ing point  will  be  from  this  truth,  whidi 
is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  ques- 
tions of  the  kind,  that  whatever  im« 
press  man  has  at  any  period  of  his  his- 
tory made  upon  durable  materials  must, 
generally  speaking,  unless  man  have 
again  interfered  to  deface  the  impres- 
sion, exist  somewhere  or  other  to  the 
present  hour  ;^whether  it  be  marble,  or 
granite,  or  alabaster,  or  gold,  or  silver, 
or  the  gem,  or  brick  that  has  received 
the  form  or  imprint,  there  will  it  re- 
main as  long  as  these  materials  last, 
which  will  be,  as  we  have  said,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  the  end  of  historic 
time.  Now,  if  we  only  realise  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  rea- 
lise the  truth  of  the  histories  which 
have  recorded  man's  works,  there  must 
necessarily  follow  a  confidence  in  pro- 
secuting our  search  for  these  material 
objects,  very  likely  to  conduce  to 
success ;  for  we  take  it  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple that  they  must  exist  somewhere  ; 
and  as  the  only  task  which  remains  for 
us  is  to  find  them  out,  we  are  sure  to 
set  cheerfully  to  work.  In  this  respect 
there  is  some  analogy  to  natural  and 
revealed  truth,  the  study  of  both  of 
which  may  be  simultaneously  carried 
on  with  equal  vigour,  it  being  certain 
that  they  must  ultimately  harmonise 
with,  and  illustrate  each  other. 

The  next  thing  we  assume  is,  that 
all  inscriptions  have  a  meaning  that  is 
worth  interpreting ;  and  that  they  can 
be  interpreted.  As  to  the  first,  we 
have  experience  to  go  upon.  What- 
ever has  hitherto  been  found,  has  in 
some  way  conduced  to  man's  know- 
ledge of  the  history  or  the  people  it 
concerned ;  and,  for  the  latter,  there 
is  the  system — shall  we  call  it  science  f 
— of  reading  by  tabulation,  which,  if 
the  slightest  alphabetical  foundation  be 
once  gained,  enables  us  to  raise  the 
whole  superstructure  of  a  language. 

Lastly,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  nation  which  has  attained  a  cer- 
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taia  degree  of  civilisation,  has  left  be> 
hind  it  a  certain  amount  of  history, 
if  not  literary  in  its  ordinary  sense,  at 
least  inscribed  on  durable  materi;ds, 
and  available  in  the  place  of  connected 
history ;  and,  moreover,  that,  in  each 
particular  instance,  these  inscribed  relics 
are  rich  in  proportion  to  the  paucity  of 
literary  history. 

Let  the  reader,  therefore,  place  him- 
self by  our  side,  as  we  pass  with  rapid 
strides  over  some  of  the  principal  fields 
of  man's  research,  and  see  whether 
there  may  not  be  something  lefl  still 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur}',  to  pique  his  curiosity  and  stimu- 
late  his  enterprise. 

INSCRIBED  STONES,   ETC. 

Of  all  records  traced  by  the  hand  of 
man,  those  written  upon  rock  are  cer- 
tain to  last  the   longest.      This  was 
foreseen  by  our  fathers  long  before  they 
could  have  tested  the  durability  of  tho 
material  by  experience.     Accordingly, 
those  nations  and  individuals  who  acted 
and  thought  for  eternity,  as  the  prime- 
val nations  and  people  seem  invariably 
to  have  done,  were  fund  of  using  tho 
rock  as  their  tablets,  and  inscribing  it 
with  the  names,  dates,  and  deeds  they 
meant  to  commemorate.     "  Setting  up 
a  stone  "  was  the  common  act  of  a  con- 
queror, or  monarch,  or  legislator.     He 
thus   took   a  step  similar  to  that  of 
feeing  a  rhymer  or  patronising  an  his- 
torian now,  though  as  much  a  wiser 
one  as  the  new  red  sandstone  is  supe- 
rior in  durability  to  the  old  unread 
conglomerate  of  the  lauriferous  series. 
There  is  great  latitude,  we  admit,  in 
the  expression,  "setting  up  a  stone." 
It  vanes,  jirobably,  from  tub  lifting  of 
a  horizontal  block  in  a  man's  arms,  and 
placing  it  upright  (as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob's  pillow),  to  the  erection  of  an 
obelisk  ol  hieroglyphics,  or  even  the  con- 
struction of  a  regal  pahicc.     But  of  this 
we  are  sure,  that  the  ancient  monu- 
ments thus  raised  were  much  oftener 
inscribed  monuments  than  they  are  ex- 
pressed to  be.    The  inscribing  of  stones, 
at  all  events,  we  know  began  early.    If 
the  altar  raised  by  Joshua  to  comme- 
morate the  passage  of  Jordan  bore  no 
memorial  of  the  event,  that  which  the 
same  captain  set  up  in  Mount  Ebal  was 
thickly  covered  with  inscriptions ;  "  a 
copy  of  the  law  of  Moses  "  (probably  of 
the  ten  Commandments)  was  written 
upon  it.  lliis  was  done,  according  to  the 
injunction  of  Moses  himself,  by  means  of 


a  coat  of  plaster  or  cement,  with  which 
the  stone  was  covered  before  reoeiving 
the  iuipression  of  the  tooL  We  are  un- 
certain whether  the  graver  penetrated 
tho  coating;  but,  at  all  eventa,  this 
outward  envelope  soon  assumed  the 
hardness  of  the  stone  itself,  as  we  know 
from  finding  it  so  frequently  still  ad- 
hering,  like  electro-plating,  to  ancient 
monuments.  We  are  thus  incidentally 
informed  that  the  Israelites  carried  the 
art  of  writing  with  them  out  of  Egvpt ; 
a  fact  of  which  some  antiquaries  haye 
made  an  over- free  use  of.  But  we  can- 
not go  the  length  of  the  sanguine  Bir. 
Forster,  in  thinking  it  **proh«ble"  that 
on  '*  great  stones  "  of  this  kind  the  Mo- 
saic law,  "  as  a  whole,"  was  transcrib- 
ed. Although  the  writing  on  cylinden, 
both  in  £g}'pt  and  in  Assyria,  is  occa- 
sionally very  minute,  that  executed  on 
public  monuments  would  naturally  be 
of  conspicuous  and  legible  dimensions 
for  genend  perusal  at  a  distance.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  writing  was  of 
the  respectable  proportions  of  that  to 
be  mentioned  by-and-byo  as  existing  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin. 

Joshua's  altar,  at  all  events,  was 
loaded  with  inscriptions.  Of  the  same 
chiiracter,  it  would  seem,  was  the  stone 
so  solemnly  set  up  in  Shechem  under 
an  oak,  **  to  be  a  witness  '*  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people,  as  hatritut  heard 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord  that  he  had 
spoken  there  —  a  strange  and  startling 
impressment  of  inanimate  things  into 
sympathy  with  man's  actions.  This 
stone  we  may  believe  to  have  been 
belted  round  with  those  words,  carved 
into  its  heart ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
others  —  tor  who  would  undertake  the 
retrogressive  labour  of  erasinc  them?-^ 
mar  once  more  come  up  to  the  surface 
and  li<:ht  of  day  irom  its  hiding-place 
of  3000  years,  to  verify  and  voucn  for 
the  historical  truths  of  Scripture. 

Inscribed  stones  have  continued  to  be 
the  common  mcilium  of  triumphal  com- 
memoration  irom  that  remote  period  al- 
most to  our  own  day.  Nay,  the  jnractioe 
began  earlier.  We  may  well  beheve  that 
the  first  cities  founded  by  Cain,  Nim* 
rod,  and  other  of  tlie  earliest  patriardis 
of  our  earth,  were  identified  with  their 
builders'  names  through  tho  means  of 
gigantic  monoliths,  so  mipoting  in  their 
solemn  simplicity.  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe^ 
blocks  of  this  kind  characterise  the  re* 
motest  eras  of  antiquity.  Wo  dial! 
eome  by*and-bye,  perhapSy  upon 
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them,  in  the  course  of  our  local  explo- 
rations. In  Egypt  they  take  the  form 
of  obelisks ;  in  central  America  they  as> 
same  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human 
form.  Some  of  those  of  Egypt,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see,  take  us  back  to 
ante-  Mosaic  times.  No  date  can  yet  be 
assigned  to  the  American  ones.  But 
there  are  on  these,  as  well  as  on  almost 
all  monuments  of  the  class,  ample 
means  of  identification,  they  being  rich 
in  inscribed  characters  and  forms,  which 
either  have  been  or  will  be  read,  and 
constitute  their  title  to  a  fixed  chrono- 
logical status. 

In  Europe  stones  of  this  kind  occupy 
the  intermediate  eround  between  the 
fabulous  and  the  historical  era.  They 
exist  in  almost  every  country,  and  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  and  copiously 
marked  with  legible  characters;  but 
wherever  there  is  a  trace  of  inscription, 
they  should  be  accurately  transcribed 
and  carefully  studied.  There  must 
necessarily  be  more  of  them  buried 
than  standing  conspicuously  above  the 
surface.  The  great  majority  must  have 
fallen ;  and  most  of  these  will  have 
been  covered  over  in  a  short  time  either 
by  sand,  earth,  rubbish,  water,  or  ve- 
getation. Those  thus  prostrate  will 
have  stood  the  best  chance  of  having 
their  inscriptions  preserved  entire,  since 
air  disintegrates  many  kinds  of  rocks 
more  rapidly  than  moisture.  Here> 
then,  we  have  just  afforded  the  slight- 
est possible  hint  of  an  entire  class  of 
monuments,  argued,  from  known  speci- 
mens, to  be  of  peculiar  ihterest  and 
value.  They  probably  underlie  all  ex- 
isting records.  As  they  are  the  first 
works  of  the  graver  we  read  of  in 
Scripture,  so  it  ts  likely  they  formed  the 
earliest  achievements  of  the  chisel  in 
other  nations  emerging  into  civilisation. 
The  rudest  demonstration  of  pride 
or  exultation  in  success  would  assume 
this  form :  hence  we  are  very  close 
down  to  the  origin  of  a  people  when  we 
come  upon  them.  Their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  archaeologist  is,  therefore, 
prpportionably  great.  We,  accordingly, 
place  these  as  the  starting-point  of  ex- 
ploration—  the  zero  on  the  scale  of 
monumental  discovery.  They  may 
present  a  wide  difference  of  antiquity 
in  different  countries,  but  in  each  they 
ceme  first.  We  are  down  upon  the 
ground  when  we  have  got  at  their 
Ibundations. 

NINBVEH. 

The  world  well   knows  what  has 


of  turned  up  beneath  the  ploughshare 
of  Layard*s  researches.  Animated  by 
some  startling  discoveries  of  M.  Botta 
at  Khorsabad,  that  enterprising  ex- 
plorer, impelled  by  an  irresistible  in. 
stinct,  disembarked  frdm  the  boat  in 
which  he  was  gliding  down  the  Tiffris^ 
just  under  the  mound  of  Nimroud,wniek 
he  climbed,  and  traversed  its  bleak  and 
barren  top  with  an  observant  eye.  For 
a  long  time  he  found  nothing*  At  last 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  longi. 
tudiual  mark  upon  the  surface,  which 
he  found  to  be  the  edge  of  a  stone^ 
cropping  out,  as  miners  would  say,  on 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  rubbish. 
Following  its  face  downvrards,  he  un- 
covered an  alubaster  inscribed  slab* 
This  was  the  first  rent  in  the  veil  of 
oblivion  which  had  covered  Nineveh 
for  2000  years.  The  temple-palaces 
of  Sennacherib,  of  Esarhaddon,  of  Sar- 
danapalus  successively  revealed  them- 
selves. A  nation,  a  history,  and  a  lan- 
guage rose  from  a  sleep  of  twenty 
centuries,  and  testified  thus  late  to  the 
authenticity  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
old  sacred  chronicles  of  our  faith. 

Already  over  a  wide  region,  and  to 
a  profound  depth,  have  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  this  Columbus  of  the  past 
spread  their  archseological  conquests.^ 
Nimroud,  Kuvunjic,  Mosul,  Nebbi 
Yunas,  have  yielded  their  tribute  of 
wonders:  and  even  oat  of  the  "heaps" 
of  Babylon  have  •traces  of  intelligent 
information  been  sifted.  Bvt  boUi  in 
breadth  and  in  depth,  much  remains 
yet  to  be  revealed*  That  vast  plain  of 
Asia,  believed  to  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man's  first  abodes,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  earliest  literary  records 
of  history,  forms  one  field  of  instruc- 
tive fallow  for  the  explorer.  Over  its 
ruins  the  light  winding- sheet  of  the  de- 
sert has  been  wrapped -^  so  effectual  a 
preserver —and  concealer — of  what  it 
below.  The  besom  of  desUnction  has 
swept  over  cities  which  can  be  cleared 
by  the  besom  of  any  ordinary  visitcMr  | 
you  have  scarcely  more  to  do  than  to 
scratch  away  a  little  sand,  to  arrive  at 
the  primitive  archives  of  the  human 
race.  The  temple  at  the  south-west 
corn^  of  the  mound  of  Nimroud  is 
discovered  to  have  been  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  an  earlier  one,  situated  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  mound.  The 
records  found  within  it  carry  us  back 
to  the  reign  of  an  Adrammelech,  1>300 
years  belc»re  the  Christian  era.  Bat 
kii^^  Teigned>  and  buiity  still  earlier. 
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Ninas  flonrished  long  before.  An  ob- 
scure Nimrod  preceded  him.  Centuries 
of  records  yet  remain  undiscovered. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  when  the 
earliest  inscriptions  we  find  are  so 
finely  and  elalx>ratel7  carved,  the  age 
immediately  preceding  was  unable  to 
perpetuate  itself  on  alabaster.  Sir  Card- 
ner  Wilkinson's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject is  conclusive.  He  says,  in  the  new 
abridgment  of  his  work  on  the  An- 
dent  Egyptians,  "Recent  discoveries 
have  fully  justified  the  opinion  I  ven- 
tured to  express,  when  they  (the  As- 
syrian marbles)  were  brought  to  this 
country :  that  Uiey  are  not  of  Archaic 
style,  and  that  original  Assyrian  art  is 
still  to  be  looked  for,"  What  an  area 
of  examination ! 

When  Abram  lefl  Mesopotamia, 
written  monuments  existed  elsewhere, 
which  are  standing  and  legible  to  this 
day.  Such  is  the  obelisk  at  Heliopolis, 
erected,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  I^psius 
in  that  valuable  work  of  his  on  Egypt, 
by  ELing  Sesurtesen  I.,  about  2,300 
vears  b.c.  Why  should  Nineveh  be 
behindhand?  Within  these  rubbidh- 
beaps  of  bricks  and  pottery,  what  shall 
forbid  the  discovery,  in  due  time,  of 
some  slab,  cylinder,  or  pillar,  alluding, 
in  cuneiform  characters,  now  legible  by 
all  the  learned,  to  the  mysterious  de- 
parture of  the  mighty  patriarch  as  he 
followed  the  viewless  fin^r  of  God 
into  the  desert,  with  Lot  his  brother's 
son,  and  the  souls  that  he  had  gotten 
in  Haran  ? 

Even  at  this  moment,  as  we  write, 
some  important  corroboration  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  illustration  of  antiquity,  may 
turn  up  under  the  pickaxe  wielded  by 
the  explorers  so  judiciously  organised 
on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Laysj^,  or,  still 
more  probably,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
tensive photographic  delineations  now 
in  process  of  accomplishment,  under 
the  sunerintendence  of  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son.  Nineveh  is  but  beginning  to  yield 
its  harvest  of  wonders.  The  great  mass 
of  inscriptions  already  discovered  is,  as 
yet,  unread.  Thus  there  is  an  unopened 
library  at  this  moment  in  thehands  of  the 
learned,  written  before  the  Alexandrian 
was  founded.  However  we  may  have 
doubted  what  has  yet  been  done,  may 
we  not  look  with  confident  hope  to  the 
legitimate  issue  of  Hincks's  and  Raw- 
linson's  labours  ?  Are  we  not  justified 
in  believing  that  the  great  Scripture 
pillars,  so  long  unsupported,  will  be 
found  to  be  surroundea  with  massive 
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buttresses,  hid  through  aU  Hbeae  agei 
beneath  t^e  sand  of  .Assyria  ? 

And  here  it  is  only  nsht  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  wonderral  rerolutioii 
wrought  in  antiquarian  research  bj 
the  discovery  of  the  photographic  pn^ 
cess.  From  henceforth  the  minutest 
details  of  sculpture,  architecture  and 
written  character,  hitherto  such  a  di£. 
ficulty  and  bbour  to  copy,  may  be  takea 
off  and  preserved  in  a  few  moments^ 
with  a  fidelity  and  truthfulness  of  de- 
lineation  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of 
former  methods.  We  can  have  the 
whole  literature  of  a  lost  nation  brought 
home  to  our  libraries  by  a  single  ex- 
plorer. Observe  what  a  future  of 
discovery  thus  bursts  upon  nsl  lo- 
stead  of  prosecuting  our  researdiet 
under  the  exhausting  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun,  or  amid  the  freezing  terrors  of 
boreal  solitudes,  we  may  operate  upon 
distant  remains  of  antiquity  as  an  as- 
tronomer does  upon  a  star — who  tumt 
his  back  upon  it,  and  magnifies  it  at 
his  pleasure. 

EGYPT. 

Our  oldest  literary  archives  have 
sprung  from  between  the  great  stieanis 
of  the  East.  The  architectural  cradle 
of  the  world  existed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Physical  civilisation  seema 
there  to  have  developed  itself  at  a 
period  at  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  incapable  of  making  itself  known 
to  posterity  by  its  works.  Egypt  is 
among  the  nations  what  the  great 
Saurian  period  of  geology  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  animated  creation  of  our 
day.  It  is  the  Necropolis  of  a  ^gantic 
world,  the  world  of  a  race  which  em*- 
ployed  life  in  constructing  monu- 
ments for  death,  as  those  hzard-like 
monsters  entombed  themselves  for  our 
edification.  We  have  no  books,  no- 
thing to  be  called  literary  records, 
opening  up  the  past  of  this  mysterious 
land.  The  ancient  Egyptians  scorned 
the  vulgar  pen  of  a  scnbe.  True,  his 
papyrus  is  old  —  but,  ere  it  became 
paper  in  his  hands,  he  had  written 
with  colossal  implements,  the  granite 
block,  the  pillar,  the  obelbk,  the  tem- 
ple, the  tomb.  With  these  he  spoke  of 
power,  and  grandeur,  and  durability. 
On  these  he  deigned  to  inscribe  names 
and  dates,  and  such  matters  of  fact. 

Listen  to  the  sensible  and  erudite 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson : — "  Bas-relief 
may  be  considered  the  earliest  style  of 
sculpture.  It  originated  in  those  pic- 
torial representations  which  were  the 
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primsBYal  records  of  a  people  anxious 
to  commemorate  tbeir  victories,  the 
accession  or  the  virtues  of  a  kin?,  and 
other  events  connected  viiih  their  his- 
tory. These  were  the  first  purposes 
to  which  the  imitative  powers  of  the 
mind  were  applied ;  but  the  progress 
was  slow,  and  the  infant  art  (if  it  may 
be  so  called)  passed  through  several 
stages  ere  it  had  the  power  of  portray- 
ing real  occurrences  and  imitating 
livinv  scenes.  The  rude  outlines  of  a 
man  nolding  a  spear,  a  sword,  or  other 
weapon,  or  Killing  a  wild  animal,  were 
first  drawn  or  scratched  on  a  rock,  as 
a  sort  of  hieroglprphic ;  but  in  process 
of  time  the  wamor  and  a  prostrate  foe 
were  attempted,  and  the  valour  of  the 
prince  who  had  led  them  to  victor}*  was 
recorded  by  this  simple  group.  As 
their  skill  increased,  the  mere  figu. 
rative  representation  was  extended  to 
that  of  a  descriptive  kind,  and  some 
resemblance  of  the  hero's  person  was 
attempted— his  car,  the  army  he  com- 
manded, and  the  flying  enemies  were 
introduced;  and  what  was  at  first 
scarcely  more  than  a  symbol,  aspired 
to  the  more  exalted  form  and  character 
of  a  picture.  Of  a  similar  nature  were 
all  their  historical  records ;  and  these 
pictorial  illustrations  were  a  substitute 
for  written  documents.  Rude  drawing 
and  sculpture,  indeed,  long  preceded 
letters,  and  we  find  that  even  in 
Greece,  to  describe,  draw,  engrave, 
and  write,  were  expressed  by  the  same 

word,  y^mftn," 

The  diligent  labours  of  a  century 
have  failed  to  exhume  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  buried  past  of 

^SJP^*      -Bu^  ^'^   ^®  beginning  out 
of  the  fragments  recovered  to  put  to- 

father  a  history — and  what  a  history  I 
he  hundreds  of  years  of  Israelitish 
sojourn  come  in  as  an  unimportant 
episode  in  the  lonz  line  of  dynastic  sue* 
cessions,  striking  down  almost  into  the 
roots  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  I  We 
are  at  this  moment  arrived  at  the  most 
interesting  period  of  Egyptian  explo- 
ration. Every  stone  we  now  turn  up 
takes  its  place  beside  others,  already  as- 
signed their  true  position,  and  the  whole 
is  assuming  the  symmetry  of  truth.  Near 
Semelud,  mounds,  Mr.  St.  John  tells 
us,  exist,  strewed  with  bricks  and 
pottery..."  Under  these  mounds  lurks 
the  site  of  some  ancient  city,  most 
probably  of  Cynopolis ;  but  to  ascertain 
this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
undertake  many  laborioasexcaTatioDS." 


What  magnificent   vagueness  in  the 
expression  "  some  ancient  city  !*' 

From  the  top  of  the  temple  at 
Thebes,  Dr.  Lepsius  surveyed  the  con- 
tinent of  ruin,  all  but  submerged 
beneath  the  immemorial  gulf- stream 
of  the  desert.  He  could  catch  out- 
lines of  buildinjgs  from  that  height 
which  escaped  him  on  the  level.  ''Ihe 
four  Arab  villages,  Elarnac  and  Lug. 
sor  (Luxor)  on  the  east,  and  Qum& 
and  Medinet  Habu  on  the  west  of  the 
river,  form  a  great  quadrangle,  each 
side  of  which  measures  about  half  a 
^ographical  mile,  and  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  most 
magnificent  part  of  ancient  Thebes. 
How  far  the  remainder  of  the  inha- 
bited portion  of  the  hundred-^ted 
city  extended  beyond  these  limits  to 
the  east,  north,  and  south,  is  difficult 
to  be  discovered  now,  because  every- 
thing that  did  not  remain  upright  m 
the  lapse  of  ages  ffraduaily  disappeared 
under  the  annually.rising  soil  of  the 
valley,  induced  by  the  alluvial  deposit.*' 
And  all  this  is  one  vast  bibliotheca  of 
inscriptions  I  Tombs,  temples,  palaces, 
covered  with  pictured  sculptures,  thus 
doubly  insuring  immortality,  pressing 
upwards  towards  the  suHace,  as  it  were, 
to  meet  the  hand  of  the  downward  ex- 
cavating antiquary  I 

At  Benihassan  Lepsius  found  a 
painted  scene  which  '*  tbrciblv  remind- 
ed "  even  his  scepticism  of  the  immi. 
gration  of  Jacob  and  his  family,  placing 
it ''  before  his  eyes  in  the  most  lively 
manner  I"  — an  identification  which  he 
finds  himself  forced  to  reject,  "  Jacob 
having  entered  it  at  a  far  utter  period  I" 
The  picture  has  reference  to  tne  sixth 
year  of  King  Sesurtesen  U. ;  and  al- 
though Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  took 
the  immigrants  as  there  represented 
for  prisoners,  this  he  considers  con- 
futed b^  their  appearance  with  arms, 
lyres,  wives,  chilcten,  asses,  and  bur- 
dens. We  venture  to  oppose  our  cre- 
dulous faith  to  the  rigid  antiquarianism 
of  the  German  savant,  and  wish  to 
believe  that  here  we  have  in  reality 
Jacob  and  his  sons  coming  down  into 
Egypt  1 

At  the  same  time  we  have  no  right 
to  overlook  the  facts  which  start 
np  before  us  every  day.  Miss  F. 
Gorbaux  is  of  opinion  that  the  Exodus 
must  be  looked  for  late  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  Rev« 
Mr.  Heath,  acting  upon  her  views,  has 
pitched  upon  the  reign  of  MeoeptahlLt 
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the  predecessor  of  Rameses  III.,  as 
the  most  likely  era;  and  has  within 
the  last  month  or  two  carefully  read 
some  hitherto  unexamined  Papyri  of 
that  date,  in  which  he  has  discovered 
records  seemini;  to  refer  distinctly  to 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ! 
Let  us  not  make  up  our  minds,  then, 
upon  the  subject  until  we  have  fuller 
light.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  see  it 
aU  without  glasses. 

No  wonder  poor  Lopsius  feared 
"being  annihiliated  by  the  immense 
treasures  of  monuments  "  assembled  at 
Thebes  1  The  "Homeric  forms  of 
the  mighty  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  d}'nasties  "  came  forth 
to  him  in  their  majesty  and  pride,  and 
actually  shrunk  him  up  with  their 
shadowy  hugeness.  There  they  are 
still,  for  him  who  goes  armed  with  a 
shovel  and  a  firman  among  them. 
They  cannot  be  conjured  up  by  incan- 
tation,  like  the  ghost  of  Samuel*  and 
made  to  tell  the  secrets  buried  with 
them  ;  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  spade 
are  more  than  they  can  resist.  Indeed, 
the  abundance  of  secrets  to  be  dug 
for  is  the  chief  puzzle.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year's  oiligent  work,  aided  by 
all  the  advantages  of  a  royal  comniis. 
sion,  Lepsius  candidly  owned  that,  at 
the  Libyan  side  alone,  when  he  left 
off,  *'  there  remained  twelve  temples, 
twenty-five  king's  tombs,  fifteen  tombs 
of  royal  wives  or  daughters,  and  a  num- 
ber, not  to  be  counted,  of  graves 
belonging  to  persons  of  consequence, 
to  be  examined  I"  '*  They  who  come 
after  us,"  he  need  scarcely  have  added, 
"  with  fresh  information,  and  with  the 
results  of  science  farther  extended* 
will  find  new  treasures  here*  and  obtain 
more  instruction  from  them.'* 

SIMAI. 

We  might  have  mentioned  the  rock- 
inscriptions  of  Behistun  and  other 
places,  if  it  were  not  for  these  writings 
having  been  read,  and  the  conspicuous 
position  of  such  monuments  rendering 
It  unlikely  that  many  more  of  the 
same  class  remain  unobserved  and  un- 
deciphered.  But  there  is  one  remark- 
able locality,  where  the  inscriptions 
have  till  lately  offered  difficulties  to  the 
nrchsBologist — we  mean  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Serbal  in 
Arabia,  on  which  are  traced  the  writ- 
ings usually'  called  the  Sinaitic  inscrip. 
tions.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  public  against  a  very  preraknt 


error  that  we  mention  the  inseriptiooi 
at  all. 

Mr.  Forster  battles  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  true  antiqnarj  Ibr 
these  mysterious  earrings  bariiig  been 
traced  by  the  children  of  Isreel  on 
their  *'  Kxode  "  from  Egypt.  Here 
are  numerous  spadoas  TaUeys,  wall* 
ed  on  each  side  with  rock*  the  ptiob 
cipal  being  the  Wady  Mokatten*  or 
written  valley,  actually  corered  with  in* 
scriptions,  punched  into  the  ■anditone 
with  sharp  instrumenti,  at  n  lieiglit 
which  no  casual  traveller  oonld  wl 
have  reached,  of  large*  occaaoneUj  of 
colossal  dimensions*  and  all  eyideatlj 
of  the  same  character  and  period* 

We  really  feel  for  Forster*  whd  bae 
so  frightfully  committed  himself  b^ 
fore  the  learned  world.  He  nerer  em 
tinj)ubli8h  his  books.  Into  this  nmg* 
nificent  and  eloquent  valley  be  has  en- 
tered, and  solemnly  deposes  to  haTing 
heanl  the  voices  of  the  children  of  Isnel 
echoing  from  the  rocks  around.  He 
even  reports  what  they  said*  and 
makes  it  all  harmonise  sweetly  with 
Scripture.  What  is  it  to  him  -^  noWf 
at  least*  that  he  is  committed  to  n 
theory  —  that  the  elder  Niebohr*  or 
Professor  Beer,  has  satisfactorily  de* 
ciphere<l  and  read  the  inseriptronat 
It  is  a  mere  nothing  that  they  are  now 
known  by  all  competent  judges  to  bn* 
long  to  the  first  twocentoriesof  Chria* 
tianity,  and  to  record  the  passaoeof 
various  heathen  travellers*  of  Arab 
blood,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  MonnI 
Sinai  —  a  ]>lace  faekl  in  veneration  by 
the  star-worshippers  in  the  iire-Mi^ 
hammedan  period.  If  Dr.  Tnch  baa 
convinced  all  sensible  men  of  this*  wbnl 
of  that  ?  Forster  has  neither  charitr 
nor  sympathy  for  Neibuhr  t  he  bom 
Beer  very  small,  and  cannot  be  taken 
by  any  of  Tuch's  sophistry.  **  It  b 
written,'*  is  no  less  deeply  inscribed  on 
his  tlieory  than  on  the  rocks  of  Wmif 
Mokatteb.  The  ''primssval  langnagaP" 
must  be  proved,  in  spite  of  diipioofft 
If  the  reader  have  any  fancy  for  seeing 
the  inquiry  placed  npon  its  pronsK 
footing,  he  may  refer  to  Yol.  XaXUL 
of  this  Maoasims*  where  he 
Mr.  Forster  disposed  id 
and  for  ever. 

Wc  are  therefore  conferring  a  boon 
on  the  public  by  warning  them  off  Iba 
delusions  upon  which  a  mistaken  anlft<« 
ciuarianism  might  make  shipwreck  of 
them,  under  the  pilotage  of  tna  werthgr 
philologist.    It  IS  quite  as *^*  ^ 
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know  where  labour  must  necessarily 
be  thrown  away,  as  where  it  may  be 
productive.  And  a  very  moderate 
skill  in  "  prospecting  "  ought  to  have 
made  the  author  of  "The  Primaeval 
Language  "  shifl  his  cradle  to  a  more 
promising  field. 

But  although  we  repudiate  the  in- 
scriptions altogether,  still,  during  the 
exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  and  their  passage  through  the 
desert  into  Canaan,  occupying  a  period 
of  forty  years,  they  may  safely  be  assum- 
ed  to  have  lefl  many  material  traces  of 
their  presence  behind  them.  And  it  can 
never  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
the  reader's  mind  that  sand,  if  in  one 
sense  a  destroyer,  in  another  is  a  con- 
servator, serving  as  a  store-house,  or 
mausoleum,  for  some  of  the  choicest 
nionuments  of  antiquity.  If  its  ad- 
vance has  rendered  barren  and  unin- 
habitable whole  tracts  formerly  fertile 
and  populous,  its  dry  and  secret  depths 
have  preserved  for  the  wonder  of  later 
ages  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  for  ever.  Now  let  us  realise  as 
we  ought  to  do,  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude  in  these  solitudes.  Let  us 
look  upon  the  Scripture  account  as 
historic,  in  the  ordinary  and  human 
sense,  and  we  have  as  much  right  to 
expect  marks  of  their  passage  as  we 
have  to  trace  the  foot-prints,  or  ich- 
nites,  of  birds,  across  the  sandstone  of 
the  period  in  which  they  lived.  What 
must  be  there  if  the  Mosaic  narrative 
be  literally  true  ? 

1.  The  bodies  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people — in  short,  of  all  who 
came  out  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  and 
Korah  and  his  followers.  The  first  two 
passed  over  Jordan,  and  died  in  the 
promised  land ;  the  latter  sunk  below 
exploration. 

2.  Vast  quantities  of  the  ornaments. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  cumbrous,  of 
which  they  had  spoiled  the  Egyptians: 
though  probably,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve them,  or  to  prevent  their  being 
attain  applied  to  the  compobition  of 
idols,  numbers  of  these  were  in  the 
end  collected  by  Moses,  to  be  fashion- 
^  into  vessels  of  the  sanctuary. 

3.  Nor  is  there  anything  presump- 
tuous in  the  supposition  that  there,  be- 
neath the  sacred  mount,  may  yet  lie 
for  the  discovery  and  rational  reve- 
rence of  an  advanced  Christianity,  the 
fragments  of  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
inscribed  with  the  finger  of  God,  and 
dashed  by  the  indignant  Moses  to  the 


earth,  as,  descendins  froili  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  tne  Almighty,  and 
charged  with  his  commandments,  he 
found  the  people  performing  their  wild 
and  unholy  orgies  round  the  Anubis, 
the  abomination  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
whence  they  had  been  delivered. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  mausoleum 
'*  of  dead  empires  "  in  the  East,  we 
passed  over 

BABTLON 

almost  without  notice.  In  doin^ 
so,  we  only  followed  in  the  steps 
of  most  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
look  for  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
seen.  One  shapeless  mass  of  half, 
vitrified  brick  forms  a  landmark,  and 
nothing  more.  Here  it  is  the  looseness 
of  the  rubbish  that  is  the  obstacle  to  dis- 
covery. What  we  dig  out  falls  in  again ; 
and  while  Herculaneum — one  block  of 
volcanic  rock — is  quarried  up  into  day, 
Babylon  the  Great,  dropped  down 
amidst  its  own  crumbling  rums,  refuses 
to  come  to  the  surface  for  all  our  ef- 
forts. Bricks  innumerable,  and  in- 
scribed cylinders,  alone  testify  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  mighty  abomina- 
tion of  prophecy.  A  more  advanced 
system  of  scientific  excavation — per- 
haps  the  first  Great  Central  Asiatic 
Railway  —  will  be  needed  to  expose 
her  to  view  once  more. 

Yet,  O  enthusiastic  explorer!  (as  the 
worthy  Dibdin  would  have  said),  do 
not  be  discouraged.  There  —  down 
there  —  under  your  feet  —  are  Da- 
niel, Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar, 
Cyrus,  Darius.  Records,  of  price- 
less value,  are  waiting  for  you.  His- 
tory, sacred  and  profane,  asks  for  cor- 
roboration. There  they  are,  beneath 
these  vast  accumulations  of  struc- 
tural decay*  Your  task  is  to  get  at 
them.  Exert  yourself —  persevere  — 
persevere — and  the  fame  of  a  Belzoni, 
a  Stephens,  or  a  Layard  may  be  yours. 
And,  as  if  to  encourage  us,  rises  only 
just  now  under  our  feet  the  lon^  buried 
past  of  Persia.  ''The  commissioners 
engaged,"  as  we  were  informed  but 
lately  by  an  American  journal,  "under 
the  mediation  of  England  and  Russia^ 
in  marking  the  boundary  line  between 
Persia  and  Turkey,  have  recently  come 
upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace 
ot  Shushan  (this  was  the  winter-palace 
of  the  Persian  kings),  mentioned  in 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  toge- 
ther with  the  tomb  of  Daniel  the  pro- 
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pbet.  The  locality  answers  to  tbe  re- 
ceived tradition  of  its  position,  and  the 
internal  evidence  arising  from  its  cor- 
respondence with  the  description  of  the 
place  recorded  in  sacred  history^ 
amounts  almost  to  demonstration.  The 
reader  can  turn  to  Esther,  i.  6,  where 
he  will  read  of  a  pavement  of  red,  and 
blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble  in 
that  palace.  That  pavement  still  ex- 
ists, and  corresponds  to  the  description 
given  in  sacred  history.  And  in  the 
marble  columns,  tbe  dilapidated  ruins, 
the  sculpture,  and  the  remaining  marks 
of  greatness  and  glory  that  are  scat- 
tcrcd  around,  the  commissioners  read 
the  exact  truth  of  the  record  made  by 
the  sacred  penman.  Not  far  from  the 
palace  stands  a  tomb,  and  on  it  is 
sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  with  a  huge  lion  in  the 
act  of  springing  upon  him  to  devour 
him.  No  history  could  speak  more 
graphically  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the 
non's  den.  The  Commissioners  have 
with  them  a  most  able  corps  of  enm. 
necrs  and  scientific  men,  and  other  in- 
tcresting  discoveries  may  be  expected. 
The  Persian  arrow-heads  are  found 
upon  the  palace  and  tomb  ;  glass  bot- 
tles, elegant  as  those  placed  upon  the 
toilot-tablcs  of  the  ladies  of  our  day> 
have  been  discovered,  with  other  indi- 
cations of  art  and  refinement,  which 
boar  out  the  statement  of  the  Bible, 
so  that  twenty-five  hundred  years  after 
the  historians  of  Esther  and  Daniel 
made  these  records,  their  histories  are 
verified  by  the  peaceful  movements  of 
nations  of  our  day." 

CITIES   OF  THE  PLAIN. 

The  ruins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
are  now  supposed  to  have  been  iden- 
tified. M.  de  Saulcy  claims  the  dis- 
covery of  these  two  ancient  sites.  He 
argues  plausibly  enough  as  to  the 
probability  that  the  Uities  of  the 
rlnin  have  never  been  submerged; 
and  that  the  idea  of  their  existing 
below  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  as 
vulgar  an  error  as  it  is  to  suppose  that 
on  or  in  that  sea  nothing  will  live.  But 
his  identification  of  their  sites  (except 
for  the  modem  names,  which  seem  to 
resemble  those  of  Scripture)  is  fur  from 
satisfactory.  That  extensive  ruins  are 
met  with  ever}'whcre  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Every  traveller  has  stumbled 
upon  them  ;  but  beyond  the  Djibcl  Es- 
doum,  and  the  Quad  Goamran  being  so 


named,  and  containing  minfy  nothing 
is  attempted  in  the  way  of  fixing  the 
sites.  Sodom,  indeed,  has  Zoar  near 
it,  but  that  is  all.  The  world  will 
scarcely  accept  M.  de  Saulcy's  oonft. 
dent  assertions  (for  they  are  not  to  be 
called  arguments)  without  further  and 
more  particular  examination*  Mean* 
while,  there  is  enoueh  discovefed  here^ 
and  in  the  land  of  Hoab  at  the  c^ipo* 
site  side  of  the  lake,  to  stiniulate  en* 
riosity.  A  vast  mass  of  ruin,  called 
Kharbet-el-yahoud,  is  supposed  to  form 
part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  ancient 
Gomorrah.  De  Saulcy  enters  into  the 
details  of  this  structure»  which  standi 
at  present  but  a  few  feet  above  ground 
having  probably  been  partially  buried 
under  tne  accumulation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  and  which,  he 
says,  '*  belongs  unquestionably  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity."  ''It  leems 
likely,''  he  remarks,  "  that  the  seven 
distinct  pavilions  which  I  have  jut 
described,  were  dwelling-rooms  or  hn* 
bitations  attached  to  vast  endosurei^ 
the  original  use  of  which  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  ^ve  at  the  present  day.** 

These  rums,  supposed  to  be  Gromov. 
rah,  stand  nearly  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Salt  Sea.  Those  sought 
to  be  identified  as  Sodom  are  aluMit 
at  the  extreme  south,  seventy-fiye  miles 
distant.  At  forty  or  fifty  yards  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  thirty  yards  from 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  our  trayeUar 
comes  upon  them. 

**  We  have  arrived,"  he  says,  *'m 
front  of  the  vast  excrescences,  or  pro- 
jecting hillocks,  bordering  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  mountain.  On  these 
hillocks,  which  present  an  extenavn 
surface,  disjointed  accumulations  ap* 
pear,  exhibiting  positive  and  infallible 
evidence  of  the  existence,  at  this  poin^ 
of  a  very  considerable  town." 

As  he  scarcely  paused  to  do  move 
than  glance  at  the  ruins,  it  is  plain 
that  this  ancient  field  lies  open  for  fit- 
ture  exploration.  Assuming  that  they 
are  the  Cities  of  the  Fkdn,  and  recaiu 
rin^  to  the  mode  of  their  de8tmction» 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  mudi  that  Is 
curious  to  be  revealeu.  A  sudden  and 
unexpected  catastrophe  overwhelmed 
them  in  a  moment— one  man  with  hif 
family  alone  escaped.  For  centuries 
it  was  believed  in  the  neij^hbourhood 
that  the  curse  of  the  AInughty  rested 
on  the  place,  and,  consequeully,  then 
would  be  no  attempt  to  violate  the 
ruins.   Even  when  the  country  M  int9 
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the  hands  of  unbelieTers,  the  story  of 
the  overthrow  of  these  cities  was  still 
received  as  true,  and  sacrilegious  hands 
were  restrained.  In  all  probability,  a 
deliberate  ransacking  of  the  ruins  has 
never  yet  taken  place ;  and  as  they  are 
partly  sunk  below  the  surface  (those  of 
Gomorrah,  at  least),  what  they  con- 
tained at  the  moment  of  the  catastro- 
phe  thev  may  conceal  now,  and  the  re- 
cords of  a  patriarchal  peroid  may  be 
opened  up  to  the  perusal  of  the  first 
persevering  explorer. 

y^  have  assumed  that  Esdoum  and 
Goumran  are  the  true  sites  of  the  over- 
whelmed  cities  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. That  they  are  actually  so,  does 
not  appear  by  any  means  so  plain ;  and 
were  it  not  a  digression  from  our  main 
inquiry,  we  could  give  sound  reasons 
for  our  doubts.  A  catastrophe  such 
as  that  described  in  the  Bible,  proba- 
bly resembled  that  of  Pompeii.  Heaps 
of  gray  sand  are  found  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  original  catastrophe  did  com- 
pletely overwhelm  both  the  cities.  The 
smoke  of  the  country  went  up  like  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace ;  and  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  cities  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  caught  by  Lot.  How  does  So- 
dom now  stand? — wholly  above  ground, 
without  the  slightest  accumulation  of 
pumice,  or  any  other  volcanic  pro- 
duct in  or  near  it.  With  this  hint  — 
coupled  with  the  fact,  as  regards  the 
estimation  in  which  De  Saulcy's  quali- 
fications  are  held,  that  Dr.  Brugsch 
considers  him,  in  a  certain  matter  of 
philological  research,  to  have  volunta- 
rily **put  himself  fifty  years  back"^ 
we  leave  the  question  to  more  compe- 
tent judges. 

JERUSALESr. 

There  is  a  fiat,  grassy  plain  forming 
the  space  surrounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  Uarem-es-Scherif,  or  enclosure  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  le- 
velled over  the  most  interesting  ruins 
in  the  world.  No  Christian  dare  enter 
this  enclosure,  under  pain  of  death. 
The  infidel  can  only  look  into  it  from 
a  neighbouring  eminence.  One  or  two 
adventurous  individuals,  however,  not 
Mahometans,  have  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing in  disguise,  and  returning  with 
their  lives.  They  were  spit  upon,  to 
be  sure,  and  their  ancestors  were  set 
down  as  having  met  an  igneous 
fate ;  but  they  did  the  thing.  The  re- 
sult was,  an  accurate  survey  of  the  an- 
cient enclosure.    By-and-bye  we  shall 


have  the  de-orientalising  spirit  at  work, 
even  in  the  Holy  City,  and  then  these 
maps  and  plans  may  guide  us  in  our 
researches — for  researches  tr {7/  be  made, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  pious  spirit  of 
an  enlightened  curiosity,  even  up  to 
the  porch  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where- 
ever  that  is.  Even  now  a  move  has 
been  made  in  the  right  direction,  by 
the  formation,  in  London,  of  a  Society 
called  the  Palestine  Archaeological  As- 
sociation. 

A  portion  of  this  enclosure  contains 
the  Mosque  El  Aksa — built,  as  the  best 
topograpners  inform  us,  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Herod — in  other  words, 
of  the  tlureshing.floor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  This  temple  was  destroyed, 
according  to  prophecy,  to  a  level  with 
the  earth,  but,  as  if  to  exhibit  the 
studied  accuracy  of  that  prophecy,  not 
below  it.  Its  foundations  exist  to  the 
present  day ;  they  reveal  themselves  in 
the  outer  or  enclosing  wall  of  the  pre- 
sent Harem.  The  huge  Cyclopean 
stones  remain  as  they  were  placed,  pro- 
bably by  Solomon,  too  massive  even 
for  Roman  destructiveness.  These 
stones  enclose  vaults;  some  of  them 
are  open.  They  are  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, with  supports  massive  enough  to 
have  borne  a  temple  even  of  the  fabu- 
lous altitude  of  Josephus's.  But  some 
are  closed,  filled  up  with  rubbish  from 
above.  These  are  the  innermost  vaults 
-.those  immediately  under  the  central 
part  of  the  temple.  They  were  pro- 
bably overwhelmed  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  by  Titus  ;  and  in  all  like- 
lihood formed  the  last  refuge  for  the 
fugitives  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
whither  they  had  collected  what  yet 
remained  of  valuable  and  sacred  with- 
in the  holy  precincts.  Whatever  was 
brought  there  then,  remains  there  still. 
Over  the  whole,  the  ploughshare  of 
desolation  was  passed.  Behind  that 
ploughshare,  other  buildings  sprung 
up,  and  around  these  the  grassy  plain 
was  smoothed  down.  Whatever  was 
beneath  was  sealed  up  for  the  day 
appointed  for  its  discovery.  That  day 
has  not  come  —  but  it  is  approaching. 
What  may  we  not  expect  to  find? 
The  sacred  utensils,  the  sacred  records, 
the  bones  of  the  priests,  the  ark  of  the 
second  temple,  as  Prideaux  argues,— 
corroborations,  unexpected  and  awful, 
of  Scripture  details.  Nay,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Ark  itself— that  which 
contained  the  tables  of  stone,  the  pot 
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of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod — was  pre. 
served  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  and 
hidden  in  some  place  of  safety.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  be  lighted  upon  in 
the  fulness  of  time  ?  A  pickaxe  struck 
into  the  floor  of  the  llarcm  Court 
might  clear  up  a  controversy  carried 
on  for  afies.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
use,  without  abusing,  such  new  revela- 
tions; they  will,  therefore,  be  revealed. 
These  precincts  have  been  recently 
surveyed.  Is  this  the  first  survey  i 
Very  probably  not.  At  the  period  of 
the  Roman  domination,  registries  were 
made,  more  minute  than  our  most 
careful  modern  sur\'ey8,  of  all  places 
within  the  provinces  and  colonies  of 
the  Empire.  We  are  told  by  Ulpian 
and  Lactantius,  that  the  original  en- 
tries v:ere  engraved  on  brass  tablets, 
and  deposited  amongst  the  archives  at 
Kome.  Where  are  these  f  We  shall 
find  them  when  the  pro|ier  season  ar- 
rives, and  Go<l  permits  us  to  settle  the 
topography  of  Jurusaleni. 

There  is  so  much  of  what  is  wonder- 
ful yet  to  be  revealed  in  this  the  sacred 
centre,  towards  which  the  kiblah  (to 
use  an  orientAlism)  of  all  Christian  cu- 
riosity is  directed,  that  we  fui'l  quite 
unequal  to  the  tat^k  of  giving  even  a 
sketch  or  sli^rht  abstract  of  the  subject. 
"TIjc  Holy  Places'*  are  unchangeable. 
They  are  there;  but,  unfortunately, 
tradition  is  not  so  much  of  a  fixture. 
It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  most  move- 
ables ;  and,  indeed,  as  if  its  character 
wen^  suspicious,  necms  to  delight  in 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  until  it  be- 
comes iinpoiisiblo  to  identify  it  with  the 
original  truth  it  sprang  from.  We  pass 
by  the  Holy  Citv  for  the  present,  hop- 
ing to  return  to  it  on  some  future  oc- 
casion.  It  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  character  of  thesi*  hasty  hints  now 
to  (piit  sacred  ground,  and  ])oint  out 
Some  few  of  the  curiosities  which  we 
know  to  lie  about  in  ever}*  direction 
throuu:h  the  world,  waiting  to  be  turned 
up.  How  many  more  there  may  be  in 
store,  of  which  wo  have  before  us  no 
direct  indication,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible  to  conjecture;  but,  judging 
from  the  past,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect no  triiling  amount.  Nobo<ly  be- 
fore Dupaix  guessed  at  Yucatan.  Hum- 
boldt was  the  first  who  discredited  Ko- 
bcrtson  on  the  subject  of  the  aborigines 
of  North  America. 

MEXICO   AND    PERr. 

In  fact,  until  lately,  it  was  generally 


believed  that  do  dTiliaation  bdongimf 
to  an  early  period  could  be  traced  m 
the  new  world.  On  the  pleteen  of 
Anahuac  nations  indeed  were  knowo 
to  have  existed,  in  Yarioui  conditions 
of  social  development,  ttom,  remote 
times ;  and,  soutn  of  the  icUimQit  the 
state  of  Peru  had  accomplished,  befbra 
the  arrival  of  Pizarro,  a  conaidenifale 
degree  pf  civil  organiaation.  But  little 
more  was  known  about  either  people 
than  what  the  historians  of  the  coD« 
quering  nations  had  thought  proper  to 
record ;  and  this  was  generally  nthe^ 
what  would  swell  the  gloij  of  the 
invaders  than  enlighten  toe  world 
as  to  the  country  they  had  orei^ 
run.  In  Mexico  the  records,  as  weU 
literary  as  monumental,  of  the  tbo- 
quishtii  inhabitants,  were,  with  pioas 
seal,  systematically  delivered  over  to 
destruction ;  and  in  Pern,  where  there 
was  not  so  deliberate  a  literary  masss 
ere,  the  revolutions  and  oonvulaiaiis 
which  followed  the  first  conquest  did 
the  work  of  destruction  as  completely 
as  if  it  had  been  perpetrated  of  aesign. 
To  the  succeeding  ages  ante-Colom- 
bian America  was  a  bhuik,  and  nobody 
suj)po8ed  it  would  ever  be  otherwise. 
But  our  day  has  seen  wonders  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  ways.  Investimtion 
has  travelled  into  both  worlds.  Peace 
has  fostered  inquir}',  and  on  the  trans* 
atlantic  continent  the  dim  outlines  have 
begun  to  be  discernible  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  ponulation,  not  confined 
to  those  two  celebrated  empires,  bat 
spread  widely  over  the  face  of  the  vast 
central  regions  of  America. 

With  reganl  to  Mexico,  a  pecoliariy 
rich'  field  would  seem  to  invite  the  ex* 
plorer.  Let  us  look  to  the  circnm- 
stances  when  Cortcz  approached  it. 
The  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  as  il  was 
then  called,  was  of  immense  siie,  and 
possessed  ^reat  wealth.  Its  building 
were  spacious  and  masmve,  though  low, 
and  the  palaces  of  Montezuma  alnsost 
rivalled  in  extent  and  magnificence 
those  of  the  Chinese  emperor  at  Pekio, 
as  they  have  been  lately  described  to 
us.  Tlie  siege  was  a  long  and  Uoo^ 
one  i  but,  one  by  one,  the  positions  of 
the  enemy  were  force<],  his  baikiings 
overthrown,  and  his  legions  annihib- 
to<l ;  finally,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cortez,  by  the  almost  total  externa- 
nation  of  the  inlubitants.  Everrthing 
was  destroyed,  the  edifices  were  torown 
down,  chasms  filled  up  with  their  miiiSy 
and  over  the  whole  a  level  Ibandatioii 
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was  spread  for  a  new  city,  which  was 
reared,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Portions  of 
these  ruins,  indeed,  were  employed  in 
the  new  constructions,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  was  buried  beneath  them ; 
and  so  complete  was  this  demolition, 
that  at  the  present  day  scarcely  a  single 
object  remains  in  that  fair  capital  to 
attest  the  existence  of  the  previous  me- 
tropolis it  grew  out  of,  except  the 
gigantic  calendar- stone,  which  leans 
against  the  Cathedral  wall  in  the  Plaza 
Mayor. 

"JTie  war  which  begun  against  the 
existence  of  the  Mexican  nation,  was 
next  waged  against  its  memory.     Even 
its  literature  was  doomed  to  annihila- 
tion.    And  the  consequence  of  all  this, 
and  of  the  almost  equally  complete  de- 
struction of  the  literary  and  architec- 
tural reconls  of  the  neighbouring  cen- 
tres of  civilization,  Tlascida,  Tlacopan, 
Cholula,andTezcuco  was,  that  the  whole 
system  and  polity  of  the  past  soon  began 
to  darken  down  into  a  mystery ;  and, 
although  a  native  historian  did  contrive 
to  preserve  some  memorials  of  the  abori- 
gines, the  very  writing  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cans became,  ere  long,  undecipherable, 
their  monuments  meaningless,  their  arts 
lost,  and  their  history  a  sealed  and  silent 
book.     Here  is  the  condition  of  things 
exactly  the  most  favourable  to  inquiry. 
The  strange  writing,  of  which  the  great- 
er part   was   wilfully   destroyed,    has 
been,  in  our  day,  illustrated  by  the 
munificent   liberality  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough.     A  sort  of  key  is  obtained  to 
this  picttire- writing,  by  means  of  the 
discovery  of  those  portions  of  the  re- 
cords having  reference  to  known  events, 
such  as  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards. 
Minute  topographies   of  the   country 
have  been  made  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  modern  histories  rectifies 
while  it  interprets  the  memoirs  of  the 
conquest.      Thus  the  way  is  paved  for 
the  explorer.     And  see  what  be  has  at 
his  feet — a  great,  ancient,  and  opulent 
city,  sutUlenly  destroyed,  and  rapidly 
built  over  by  strangers.    He  might  sink 
a  shaft  anywhere,  and  be  certain  to 
come  upon  the  Aztecs.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Aztecs  would  open  up  a  world  of 
analogy  to  work  upon  in  deeper  inves- 
tigations.    Ethnology  might  derive  in- 
calculable aid  from  stripping  the  Sj)a- 
nish  crust  from  the  subjacent  native 
stratum.    And  almost  the  same  thing, 
with   modifications,  might  be  said  of 
Peru.     Less  advanced  in  most  of  the 


arts  of  life  —  including  that  grim  one, 
war — the  subjects  of  the  Incas  enjoyed 
a  prosperity  and  a  polity  of  their  own, 
inferior  to,  but  perhaps  more  pecu- 
liar  and  exceptional  than  the  systems 
of  the  nations  of  Anahuac.  Upon  the 
peaceful  and  golden  region  Pizarro  and 
his  men  of  iron  burst  like  avenging 
demons.  Everything  was  overwhelmed. 
Nothing  but  gold  remained  above  the 
surface  ;  the  rest  lies  buried  there  stilly 
and  Cuzco  reserves  the  secrets  of  the 
Children  of  the  Sun  for  the  first  anti- 
quary who  shall  follow  the  first  rail- 
way-cutting through  the  heart  of  Peru. 

YUCATAN. 

But  grander  vestiges  than  these  have 
been  come  upon  —  of  people,  of  whom 
even  the  invading  Spaniard  says  little 
or  nothing.     Stephens  has  cleared  a 
region    of    stately  ruins  out  of  the 
tangle  of  the  central  American  bush. 
He     has     dislodged     the     nionkeys 
from  the  halls  of  kings  and  caciques, 
and   proved   the  problem  of  an  ante- 
Columbian  civilisation  in  a  region  as 
far  removed  from  the  palaces  of  Te- 
nochtitlan  as  from  the  sun-temples  of 
Cuzco.     What  he   says  in  speaking 
of  the  Casa  del  Gobernador  at  Uxmal, 
may   be  taken   as   applicable    to  the 
whole  wide  labyrinth  of  wonders  rang, 
ing  through  Central  America  and  Yu- 
catan ;  that  "  each  (sculptured)  stone 
by  itself  is  an    unmeaning  fractional 
portion,  but,  placed  by   the  side  of 
others,  makes  part  of  a  whole,  which 
.without  it  would  be  incomplete.     Per- 
haps it  may  with  propriety  be  called 
a  species  or  sctdptured  mosaic ;  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  all  these  orna- 
ments have  a  symbolical  meaning ;  that 
each   stone   is  part  of  a  history,  al- 
legory, or  fable."     Ay,  history  that 
can  be  read ;  allegory,  that  shall  be  in- 
terpreted ;  fable,  that  must  be  applied. 
In  another  place  he  says.  **  1  cannot 
help    believing    that    the    tablets    of 
hieroglyphics  will  yet  be  read.     For 
centuries  the  hieroglyphics  of  Kg}'pt 
were  inscrutable,  and,  though  not  per. 
haps  in  our  day,  I  feel  persuaded  that 
a  key  surer  than  that  of  the  Rosetta 
stone  will  be  discovered."     Ay;  and 
if  there    be  no    Rosetta  stone,    the 
stones  will  assuredly  cry  out  of  the 
wall,   one   day   or  other.     They  are 
finding  a  voice  every  day ;    **  tne  in- 
finite fierce  chorus  **  will  in  the  end 
tell  it  out  to  the  world,  that  mighty 
nations  of  heathendom  were»  and  are 
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not ;  and  Christianity  will  find  its 
comfort  in  the  promises  which  exempt 
the  citadels  of  truth  from  the  common 
doom  of  the  strongholds  of  error  and 
unbelief. 

With  all  he  found,  how  much 
Stephens  must  have  lefl  behind  him  I 
Speaking  of  one  of  the  buildings  at 
Labna,  he  thus  expresses  himself:—- 
''The  reader  will  form  some  idea  of 
the  overgrown  and  shrouded  condition 
of  this  building  from  the  fact,  that  I  had 
been  at  work  the  whole  day  upon  the 
terrace  without  knowing  that  there  was 
another  building  on  the  top.  In  order 
to  take  in  the  whole  front  at  one  view, 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  clearing 
back  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and 
in  doing  this  I  discovered  the  upper 
structure.  The  growth  of  trees  before 
it  was  almost  equal  to  that  on  the  ter- 
race,  or  in  any  part  of  the  forest.*' 
Nor  are  these  buildings  without  their 
history.  The  photograph  was  in  its 
infancy  when  Stephens  and  Catherwood 
yisitcd  Yucatan. 

At  Chichen  Itza,  painted  designs 
cover  large  portions  of  the  walls  —  and 
sculptured  hieroglyphics  still  exist, 
with  traces  of  colours,  on  the  doorway 
of  the  building  called  Akatzeeb,  at 
the  same  place.  In  this  system  of 
ruins,  we  have  a  counterpart  to  the 
Assyrian  field ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
history  of  a  buried  nation  has  been 
read,  or  partially  read,  —  in  this,  the 
reading  is  to  come.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  impatience  is  stimulated 
by  such  glimpses  as  this :  —  '*  The 
ramon  tree  was  growing  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  which  the  Indians 
said  was  an  ancient  well.  I  should 
perhaps  not  have  observed  it  but  for 
the  discussion  about  cutting  down  the 
tree.  I  had  no  great  disposition  for 
another  subterranean  scramble,  but 
descended  the  cavity  or  opening  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  bird's- eye  view 
of  the  mouth.  On  one  side  was  a 
great  ledge  of  stone,  projecting  as  a 
roof,  and  under  this  was  a  passage  in 
the  rock,'  choked  up  by  masses  of 
fallen  stone.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue  if  I  had  been  so  disposed,  but 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
formerly  there  had  been  some  wild 
passage  through  the  rocks,"  &c. 

There  is  nothing  too  strange  to  be 
believed  of  America.  We  felt,  in  our 
ignorance,  tolerably  confident  that  at 
least  the  "Far  West,"  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Kentuckiain's  rifle  and  the 


New  Yorker's  rhodomontade»  wai 
vir^n  ground  —  a  veritable  desert 
prairie,  as  far  across  as  to  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  the  head-waters  of  tiie  gold 
region  of  California.  Bosh — no  saoh 
thing.  Captain  Joe  Walker  knofwi 
better.  He  will  tell  yon,  and  you  may 
credit  him  too,  that  over  that  bam 
and  desolate  table-land,  lying  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Uolorado,  not 
only  are  there  spread  numerous  £rag« 
ments  of  pottery  and  masonry,  but  a 
mighty  city  stands,  or  partially  standi 
with  its  streets  running  in  rectangokr 
directions,  still  tracefu>le;  its  citadel 
frowning  over  it,  as  of  old,  from  a  lofty 
rock,  with  ten  feet  in  height  of  its 
walls  still  standing.  Nay,  even  this 
was  only  part  of  what  Captain  Walker 
discovered.  And  amongst  the  traoes 
of  civilisation  he  met  with,  were  tpe^ 
cimens  of  pottery  beautifully  painted 
and  carvea;  stone  mills,  like  Ike 
Mexican  ;  figures  of  sheep  on  the  pot- 
tery, &c.  Another  explorer  found  in 
the  wilderness,  north  of  Gila,  what  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  strong  fort,  the  walls  of 
great  thickness,  and  of  stone,  and 
forty  two  apartments  within  its  pre- 
cincts,  —  and  we  have  recently  heard 
rumours  of  a  truncated  pyramid  some- 
where  or  other,  of  Cvclopean  magni- 
tude. And,  indeed,  long  before  uasg 
not  only  had  we  been  told  that  tumuli, 
or  mounds,  and  fortifications,  had  been 
cut  into  by  the  backwoodsmen  of 
Kentucky,  that  mummies  had  been 
found  in  a  cave,  and  that  there  was  a 
Phoenician  (?)  inscription  on  a  rode 
at  Dighton  (/mA,  for  a  wager  I) 
but  we  had  had  inklings  of  the  ruins 
of  <'a  great  cit^"  in  Arkansas  and 
Winsconsin  territory,  besides  similar 
rumours  from  the  distant  Texas ! 

Away  with  scepticism  I  We  are 
falling  back  into  oarbarism.  It  was 
the  world  of  a  few  thousand  years  ago 
that  was  the  truly  civilised  one.  AXi 
we  have  gained,  amidst  this  loss,  is 
pride  and  unbelief.  We  scorn  to 
admit  that  the  nineteenth  century  after 
the  Christian  era  is  not  more  advanced 
than  the  nineteenth  before  it.  It  is 
time  to  get  rid  of  this  weakness.  The 
very  waste  places  of  the  earth  cry  out 
against  us.  Antiquity  holds  up  its 
hand,  and  shows  us  a  mirror  with  a 
magnified  image  of  ourselves  upon  it. 
If  we  would  not  see  ourselves  ridiculous 
we  must  look  upon  it  with  a  face  of 
becoming  gravity.  But  shall  we  ever 
know  more  about  these  primsBval  relies? 
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To  be  sure  we  shall.  The  antiquarian 
world,  instead  of  being  behind,  is  all 
before  us.  Let  us  only  dig  into  it,  and 
the  thing  is  done. 

It  may  be  expected,  before  we  take 
our  leave,  that  we  shall  offer  the  ex- 
plorer a  few  hints  as  to  his  outfit  for 
his  expedition.  It  will  not  take  him 
long,  nor  cost  him  much,  to  procure  it. 
He  must  have  a  pickaxe,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sharp  appetite  for  what  is  odd  and 
out-of-the-way,  which  will  poke  into 
and  under  everything,  and  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  achieve  itsobject.  He 
must  take  the  shovel  of  perseverance, 
patiently  to  delve  into  the  unknown,  in 
search  of  its  secrets;  and  the  sieve  of 
discrimination,,  through  which  the  rub- 
bish  must  be  passed.  Let  him  not  fbr- 
get  the  hammer  of  truth,  for  he  will 
have  hard  rocks  to  break ;  and  he  may 
even  need  a  little  of  that  gunpowder 
which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ex- 
plode an  inveterate  prejudice.  Thus 
equipped,  he  may  set  forth,  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  in  whichever  di- 
rection  he  pleases.  It  matters  little 
which  way  the  tempest  of  his  enthusi- 
asm  bears  him,  he  will  find  the  ground 
rich  in  proportion  to  his  zeal ;  for  we 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  ar- 
dent,  judicious,  and  persevering  pur- 
suit  of  a  worthy  and  legitimate  object 
of  the  kind  has  ever  resulted  in  any- 
thing  but  ultimate  success. 

It  will  strike  the  reader,  that  a  large 
space  of  likely  ground  has  been  left  un. 
touched.  Quite  true.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  that 
would  bear  to  have  the  shaft  sunk  into 
it.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
compressed  within  limits  already  ex- 
ceeded, all  that  invited  remark.  Scarcely 
a  tithe  of  the  secrets  of  the  Holy  City 
has  been  touched  upon.  Egypt,  as  we 
took  care  to  state,  has  only  been  super, 
ficially  scratched.  We  have  not  so 
much  as  cast  out  a  shoe  over  Edom, 
though  Petra  waits  in  the  inviting  soli- 
tude  of  its  wady.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  how  the  adventurous  ex- 
plorer  might,  throughout  the  land  of 
Canaan,  sound  for  the  pre-Israelites, 
and  get  down  to  the  underlying  abori- 

fines.  Persepolis  has  been  passed  by. 
Lome,  and  its  underlying  Etruria— 
that  wide  reflection  of  the  upper  world 
reversed  on  the  waters  of  time  in  the 
form  of  tombs ...  are  equally  unvisit- 
cd.  The  buried  cities  of  the  volcano 
have  been  undisturbed.    Not  a  footikll 
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of  ours  has  echoed  in  the  deserted  streets 
of  Pompeii.  Paostum  is  undiscoursed 
of.  Spain,  with  its  Celtic  tumuli,  for 
us  is  untravelled  ground.  Even  Greece 
has  not  prevailed  to  entice  our  steps 
that  way.  Moreover,  the  vast  area 
of  India,  and,  above  all,  China — older, 
perhaps,  than  primssval  Egypt  itself— 
IS  untrodden,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Of  many  a  land,  then,  as  the  reader 
sees,  the  treasures  remain  undesig- 
nated. But  is  there  nothing  in  another 
element  ?  Look  out  from  the  Numidian 
coast*  There,  "all  along  where  the 
salt  waves  sigh  " — where  not  a  solitary 
wall  breaks  the  line  of  the  surface  of 
the  deep  —  lies  submerged  the  city  of 
Dido  and  of  Hannibal.  Submerged— 
but  is  she  below  the  sounding-lme  of 
modern  exploration  ?  Time  will  show. 
There,  what  treasures  of  historical  il- 
lustration may  lie  buried,  none  can 
tell.  There  is,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  at  least  in  the  old  world,  no 
city  of  equal  importance  and  celebrity 
of  which  so  little  is  known,  and  in 
which  more  valuable  materials  of  inte« 
rest  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
heaped  up.  Delenda  est  was  the  doom 
of  Carthage ;  but  there  is  no  prophecy 
against  its  restoration.  We  may 
weigh,  out  of  their  deep-sea  silence, 
the  spoils  of  a  pre-historic  Phoeniday 
the  trophies  of  Hannibal  and  Hamilcar, 
the  revived  magnificence  of  Adrian,  the 
barbaric  splendours  of  the  Vandal  6en- 
seric,  and  the  final  glories  of  the  Sara- 
cen. There  they  lie,  in  strata  of  centu. 
ries,  for  the  boring- tube  of  exploration 
to  sink  into.  And  if  we  wade  thus  far 
out  of  our  own  element  into  another,  what 
is  to  prevent  us,  one  day  or  other,  from 
plumoing  still  deeper  into  the  outer 
ocean  into  which  such  treasuries  of  his- 
toric specie  have  gone  down?  Only 
conceive  for  a  moment  what  is  stored 
upon  the  floor  of  that  vast  granary  of 
lost  things  1  From  the  (mariots  of 
Egypt  heaped  under  the  Red  Sea,  to 
the  literary  hoards  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raflies  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern 
straits,  all  aces  have  contributed  to  en. 
rich  the  sheS-caves  of  the  "  unrefund. 
ing  deep."  Let  it  not  be  hastily  set 
down  as  certain,  that  these  are  all  of 
them  beyond  the  dive  of  man's  future 
reclamation.  Wonders  have  turned  up 
on  land ;  its  jaws  have  disgorged  much. 
The  sea  may  one  day  have  its  turn,  and 
be  obliged  to  pay  its  debts.  At  all 
events,  whatever  has  been  lodged  in  that 
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vast  receptacle,  of  a  nature  to  resist  tbe 
action  of  water,  is  there  stilly  mfe  and 
whole.  Amongst  the  variety  of  entomb- 
ment?, that  by  water  is,  for  some  pur- 
poses, the  nearest  for  durability  to 
Egyptian  embalmment.  AVe  sail  every 
(lay  over  wonders  of  antiquity  which, 
were  tlu^y  weighed  up,  would  astonish 
the  world — 

"  A  thouiian'1  fearful  wreckt ; 
A  thounii'l  men,  that  flithet  gnaw  upon  i 
Wc'lifea  of  d;i)M,  great  anrhort,  heap*  of  pearl, 
In<-8tiniatilo  •tunr»,  unvatue<I  jewel*, 
AU  K-Mtt^red  ia  the  bottom  of  the  tes." 

Have  we  omitte<l  nothing  more  in 
our  wanderings  over  earth  and  occiin  ? 
Is  there  nothing  nt  homp  still  unexplor- 
e<l,  and  worthy  of  explonition? — But 
thi8  would  give  us  a  fresh  start,  and 
we  arc  tired.     For  the  present,  at  all 


events,  we  have  done.  A  hiut  from  tho 
gentlest  of  readers  may,  by-and-bye, 
prevail  with  us  to  continue  these  de- 
sultory rambles  in  the  gold-fields  of  dis- 
covery for  his  amusement. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  very 
interesting  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Athenmtm  by  Colonel  Etawlinson, 
in  which  the  chronology  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire  is  sketched,  as  ascertained 
from  existing  relics.  Tbe  name  of  the 
earliest  king  diiTers  from  that  we  have 
given,  on  the  authority  of  Lajard. 
But  the  most  important  part  d  this 
communication  relates  to  BabyloBt  of 
which  the  dynasties  are  now  traced  to 
the  twenty-third  century  befoiro  the 
Christian  era ! 


THORNS  AND   THISTLES,   AND  THEIB  COXR^DES. 


Thorns  and  Thistles !  what  harsh  ideas 
their  names  present  to  us !  How  they 
remind  us  of  the  primeval  malediction 
on  man  :  **  Cursed  is  the  f^round  for 
thy  sake :  thorns  and  thistles  shfdl  it 
bring  forth  to  thee.*'  Can  there  be  any 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  them? 
Shall  wo  not  turn  from  them  with  dis- 
like ?  Nay ;  these  distasteful  seeming 
objects  demonstrate  to  us  more  clearly 
than  many  others  the  mercy  of  tho 
Creator  in  producing  bcautv  out  of  de- 
formity (or  what  we  consider  defor- 
mity), and  overcoming  evil  with  goo<l. 
Labour,  which  is  tho  substance  of  the 
curse  :  **  //t  the  sicefit  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread** — labour,  that  is  needed 
toconnncr  thcstcrility  of  which  Thorns 
an<l  TuisTLES  are  the  emblems,  be- 
comes a  blef»sing  to  man,  from  tho 
healthful  state  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  emi)loyment  conduces,  and  the 
pros[)eritv  which  crowns  its  exertions. 
rh(*se  aj>parently  ungnicious  vegetable 
oflspring  of  a  stubl>4jrn  soil,  have  yot 
within  them  something  of  comeliness 
for  the  investigating  eye,  something  of 
usefulness  for  the  wants  of  men  and 
animals :  nor  arc  they  devoid  of  their 
anecdot(.»s  and  reminiscences. 

Look  at  the  Hawthorn  (crntfrgns 
orycantha)  in  winter.  How  n*pulsive 
it  seems,  with  its  sharp  spines  and  naked 
branches.     In  due  season  it  becomes 


the  most  beautiful  and  most  odoriferoos 
of  our  flowering  shrubs,  laden  with  ita 
delicious  blossoms,  to  be  sucoeeded  b/ 
a  blaze  of  crimson  berries.  Meetly* 
then,  was  the  hawthorn  nsed  among 
tho  ancients  as  a  symbol  of  hope; 
wherefore  it  was  dedicated  to  May  at 
the  month  of  flowers,  the  hopes  of  the 
year  ;  and  in  spring-time  the  gates  of 
Athens  were  crowned  with  its  bloom- 
ing wreaths. 

in  most  parts  of  England  the  haw- 
thorn is  called  "May,"  from  being  espe- 
cially used  in  the  decorations  of  the 
merry  ^lay  games,  in  the  olden  time^ 
and  particularly  in  garlanding  the  Mar- 
pole.  During  tho  Commonwealto* 
when  the  Puritans  got  the  upper  hand* 
they  exerted  themselves  to  abolish  the 
games  and  the  May-pole,  as  of  heathen 
origin,  and  too  closely  allied  to  the 
Koman  i^/<;m/ta ;  though  certainly  the 
people  who  then  celebrated  tbe  vernal 
sf)orts  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  their  eariy  Pagan  history*  bat 
merely  considered  them  as  rejoicings 
for  th(i  return  of  the  fine  season  with 
all  its  promise.  After  the  rcstoratioii 
of  (Charles  IT.,  the  Londoners  cele- 
brated the  revival  of  the  May  games  1^ 
the  erection,  in  the  Strand,  ofa  cigan* 
tic  May- pole,  134  feet  high,  it  was 
adorned  with  crowns,  burners*  gir- 
lands,  lighted  lanterns,  and  a  scatGheoli 
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of  the  royal  arms.  It  was  raised  by 
twelve  seamen  of  the  fleet,  with  cables 
and  puUies,  amid  trumpets  sounding, 
drums  beating,  crowds  huzzaing,  and 
universal  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  ancient  Saxons  dedicated  the 
May-pole,  with  its  hawthorn  wreaths, 
to  the  goddess  Hertha,  i.  e.,  the  earth. 

The  origin  of  May  games  in  Ireland 
is  very  ancient ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
relics  of  the  mystic  rites  of  the  Irish 
Druids,  that  were  celebrated  when  the 
sun  entered  Taurus.  These  Druidic 
mysteries  are  traceable  in  classical  my- 
thology ;  festivals,  called  Camcea,  were 
solemnised  at  Rome  in  May ;  and  Ovid 
in  his  "  Fasti"  says,  that  the  Dea  Car- 
nea  was  so  ancient  a  goddess,  that  her 
worship  was  antiquated,  and  that  of 
old  she  was  called  Grane,  a  name  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Irish  Grian 
(ge*  itive  Greine),  the  sun.  The  Spar- 
tan feasts  called  Carneia  were  held  in 
honour  of  the  sun-god  Apollo,  then 
surnamed  Granius,  an  appellation  ap- 
parently of  Irish  origin. 

In  Ireland  the  May  games  were  long 
kept  up  with  national  gleesomeness. 
What  they  formerly  were,  especially  in 
Finglas,  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Wilde 
has  so  well  described  as  to  render  any- 
thing we  could  say  on  the  subject  su- 
perfluous. But  the  jocund  Mayings 
have  dwindled  away  to  the  shadow  of 
a  shade ;  the  mirth  of  our  once  light- 
hearted  jMiople  seems  to  have  evapo- 
rated under  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
and  the  saddening  influences  of  emigra- 
tion, cutting  so  many  aflectionate  ties. 
In  Munster,  the  observance  of  May- 
day has  degenerated  into  the  ramblings 
of  a  band  of  boys,  going  about  with  a 
hawthorn  bush,  having  a  decorated 
ball  attached  to  it:  they  call  at  the 
dwellings  of  couples  married  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  expect  the 
bride  to  append  some  gratuity  to  the 
ball. 

The  Irish  peasant  regards  with  su- 
perstitious veneration,  as  under  fairy 
protection,  the_gnarled  old  hawthorns 
growing  on  the  raths,  or  circular  earth- 
works, that  were  the  dwellings  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  fenced  their 
ramparts  with  these  trees. 

For  some  centuries  the  Abbey  of 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  rejoiced 


in  a  holy  hawthorn,  that  was  said  to 
have  the  habit  of  coming  suddenly  into 
blossom  on  Christmas  Day.  The  mo. 
nastic  legend  affirmed  that  the  abbey 
was  founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  came,  at  Christmas,  to  Glaston- 
bury, for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
church ;  but  tne  people  being  disin- 
clined  to  hear  his  preaching,  he  prayed 
for  a  miracle  to  convert  them;  and 
having  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  hawthorn 
wood,  he  struck  it  into  the  ground,  and 
it  instantly  became  a  tree  covered  with 
blossoms.  The  prodigy,  of  course,  pro- 
perly impressed  the  Inndels :  the  church 
was  founded,  and  the  holy  thorn  was 
held  in  high  veneration  till  cut  down 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Some  descendants  of  it, 
however,  that  were  nursed  from  its 
scions,  are  still  extant  in  various  places, 
"and  preserve  the  habit  of  blossoming  in 
winter ;  but  they  are  not  uniform  as  to 
time —  some  flowering  in  December, 
others  in  January  and  February.  The 
holy  thorn  of  Glastonbury  was  an  exo- 
tic, brought  from  the  East  by  some 
early  pilgrim ;  from  its  nature  it  bloomed 
late  in  December :  hence  the  tradition. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  to  present 
a  branch  of  the  old  holy  thorn,  carried 
in  solemn  procession,  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  England,  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. The  flowers  of  this  venerated 
tree  were  long  a  favourite  sign  for  hos- 
telries,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glastonbury.  Bosom's  Inn,  in  St. 
Lawrence's-lane,  London,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Blossom's  Inn.  The  sign  is  (or 
was  lately)  the  effigy  of  St.  Lawrence* 
the  deacon,  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
hawthorn  blossoms. 

In  France,  old  tradition  said  that  our 
Lord's  cross  was  made  of  the  hawthorn; 
whence  the  French  called  the  tree 
Epine  Noble,  or  the  noble  thorn,  and 
believed  that  it  emitted  audible  groans 
on  Good  Friday. 

After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  the 
crown  of  the  defeated  and  slain  Richard 
III.,  being  found  hung  on  a  hawthorn , 
bush,  was  carried  to  Lord  Stanley,  and 
by  him  set  on  the  head  of  Henry  VIL, 
who  afterwards  adopted  as  a  comme- 
morative device,  a  hawthorn  tree  cover- 
ed with  its  fruit,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown.     From  this  incident  arose  the 


*  St.  Lawrence  was  martyred  in  Rome,  by  being  broiled  to  death  on  a  gridiron,  for  not 
delivering  up  the  concealed  treasure  of  the  Christian  churches  to  the  Emperor  Yalerian,  about 
A.D.  258. 
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popular  adage^  "  Stick  to  the  crown, 
tbough  it  should  hang  on  a  bush." 

In  Scotland,  the  hawthorn  is  the 
badge  of  the  Clan  Ogilvy ;  and  the 
blackthorn,  or  sloe-tree,  is  the  badge 
of  the  Clan  M'Quarrie. 

In  the  ancient  sacrifices  to  the  Fu- 
ries, the  votaries  used  hawthorn 
boughs  in  their  rites,  believing  that 
the  flowers  possessed  some  narcotic 
quality  capable  of  soothing  pain  and 
sorrow.  Pliny  says  that  a  garland  of 
hawthorn  blossoms  relieves  headache ; 
but  the  perfume,  delicious  as  it  is,  is 
said  to  taint  fish. 

In  classic  Greece,  the  hawthorn 
supplied  the  nuptial  garlands ;  and  the 
torches  lighted  at  the  altar  of  Hymen 
were  formed  of  its  branches,  because 
the  wood,  unlike  that  of  other  trees, 
barns  freely  and  brightly,  when  green 
and  freshly  cut,  on  account  of  a  pecu.  < 
liar  kind  of  gas  which  it  contains. 

The  Romans  esteemed  it  peculiarly 
auspicious  to  make  their  wedding 
torches  of  hawthorn,  because  when  the 
Sabine  women  were  carried  away  by 
the  first  founders  and  inhabitants  of 
Bome,  branches  of  this  tree  were  kin- 
dled to  light  them  to  their  new  homes. 

• 

TUB   BAWTHOBN  TBSE. 
M.  B.  M. 

O,  hawthorn  tree ! — O,  hawthorn  tree ! 

In  wintry  days  thoo'rt  sad  to  see — 

So  desolate  thou  art,  and  iMire, 

With  nought  but  wreath  of  thorns  to  wear, 

Like  one  of  every  joy  bereft, 

With  only  memory's  sorrows  left ; 

One  tliat  beneath  inclement  sky 

UulovM  may  live — unpitied,  die. 

But  patient  be.    A  little  time, 
And  thou  wilt  smile  in  springtidu's  prime ; 
A  robe  of  green,  Hope*8  own  dear  hoe. 
Shall  clothe  thy  naked  limbs  anew. 
Let  time  wear  on — be  patient  still. 
And  blossoms  fair  thy  boughs  sliall  fill, 
0*erclu:<tering  all  thy  thorns  amid 
Thy  rIchly-odour*d  garlands  hid. 

O,  hawthorn  tree ! — O,  hawthorn  tree ! 
Bid  pale  des^pondence  look  on  thee, 
And  read  the  le:»8on  pitying  lieaven 
Ilath  in  thy  leaves  to  mourners  given. 
Bid  them  in  patience  cherish  Hope, 
And  leave  to  Time  his  no<^led  scope ; 
Spring  will  redeem  the  wintry  hourv. 
And  thorns  be  crowu'd  at  last  by  tlowcrs. 

The  pale-green  Iwrrii'S  of  the  Buck- 
TuoRN  (rhamnuM  catharticus)  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  have  of 


late  fallen  in  estimation.  To  the  djrer, 
however,  they  yield  in  their  unripe 
state  a  yellow  hue ;  when  ripe«  the/ 
supply  the  painter  with  the  colour 
known  as  sap-^reen.  Of  old»  thit 
thorn  was  considered  as  an  antidote 
to  poison,  and  as  a  talisman  against 
spells.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a 
bough  from  this  tree,  combined  with  a 
branch  of  laurel,  was  suspended  over 
the  door  of  the  house  wherein  lay  any 
one  sick  ofa  dangerous  distemper:  the 
laurel,  as  propitiatory  of  Apollo,  god 
of  physic  as  well  as  of  poetry,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated;  ana  the  thorn,  on 
account  of  its  then  estimated  medicinal 
qualities,  and  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the 
bodily  pain  of  the  invalid,  and  the  men- 
tal pain  of  the  watchful  friends  daring 
that  severe  trial  of  the  feelinffs,  the 
suficring,  and  decay  of  one  roond  whom 
they  have  been  tenderly  entwined.  « 

THE  WATCHSB's  SOBKOW. 

M.   B.  M. 

*Ti8  misery  to  mark  how  day  by  day 
The  form  we  love  sinks,  victim  to  decay; 
'TIS  misery  to  mark  how  death  dnws  near, 
Bathless  to  snatch  what  oar  torn  heart  bolda 

dear; 
To  mark  how  beauty  beigfatau  tow*nls  ICa 

end, 
As  though  a  last,  a  farewell  charm  to  lead. 
Upon  that  tender  cheek  the  bloshing  nmt, 
As  if  to  deck  the  deathbed,  deep*ning  gloviu 
Those  vivid  eyes,  ere  yet  for  ever  seal'd. 
Beam  with  more  light  than  ent  thefar  n^ 

reveaVd, 
Fen  as  the  setting  sun  bnrsts  forth,  aad 

shines 
With  double  Instre,  as  his  coune 


But  when  those  eyes  are  vcil'd  in  deatkli 

eclipse; 
When  the  but  breath  has  sigh*d  flmn  Oost 

pure  lips ; 
When  through  the  white,  white  skin  thablM 

veins  show, 
like  early  violets  half  hid  in  snow, 
*Ti8  ai^ony  to  view  that  silent  fivn, 
Cut  off  from  love,  devoted  to  the  worm ; 
To  look  upon  that  face,  like  marble  wan. 
Chill  and  expre^onleas,  the  last  sfuk  goM ; 
That  stony  stillness,  which  the  more  we  \ 
Kivets  us  more,  until  our  eyeballs  glaai 
With  e.-imestne8S,  and  we  become  as  cold 
And  statue-like  as  tliat  which  we  behoU. 


Yet  b  it  worse  from  that  rapt  tranoe  to ' 

To  fvil  new  pangs  —  O !  keener  than  tka 

first — 
To  beg  with  frenxr  thoee  mote  lipe  lo 
One  won],  one  parting  word ;   to  vaWj 

shriek 
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In  ears  that  heed  not,  hear  not ;  and  in  vain 
Try  if  the  heart  one  lingering  throb  retain ; 
Then  o'er  the  dead,  ere  yet  a  tear  can  flow, 
Sinit  prone,  chok'd  with  unutterable  woe. 

The  shrub  called  Christ's  Thorn 
(rhamnus  paliurus)  is  regarded  in 
Italy  as  that  from  which  our  Lord's 
crown  of  thorns  was  plaited  by  the 
Roman  soldiers.  It  has  very  flexible 
branches,  shining  leaves,  short  recurved 
thorns,  and  yellow-green  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  broad  green  fruit,  convex 
in  the  centre,  with  wide  rims  like  a 
hat,  whence  the  French  call  it  porte 
chapeau,  or  the  hat-bearer.  Virgil 
makes  it  the  type  of  extreme  sterility, 
usurping,  with  the  thistle,  the  place  of 
the  wild  flowers  :— 

"  Pro  moUi  riola,  pro  parpureo  narclMO 
Carduu*  et  apini*  surgit  Paliurus  •cutis."  ~- £C' 
lOfM  b. 

Pliny  considered  it  efficacious  against 
the  bites  of  scorpions  and  serpents,  and 
as  beneficial  in  various  complaints,  the 
leaves  being  astringent  and  the  bark 
disculient. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  thorn- 
trees  used  by  the  ancients  in  hedges.* 
In  the  Greek  Anthology  of  Constan- 
tine  Cephalus,  is  an  epigram  upon  it, 
by  Geminus,f  a  translation  of  which 
we  offer  to  the  reader  :— 

THE    PALIURUS, 

FROM   THE  QkEEK  OV  OSMLfUf. 

(HiroAiovpof  ryw  rpi\xy  (vKov.    <c.  t.  A.) 

I,  the  spin'd  Paliurus,  boast  me  peer 

Of  all  that  with  me  fence  thy  garden  here; 

Why  dnst  thou   taunt  me  that  no  fruit  I 

yield. 
While  thus  1  stand  thy  fruited  trees  to  shield? 

The  real  Christ  thorn  is  now  gene- 
rally  believed  to  be  that  called  by  the 
Arabs  Nebukh,  one  of  the  species 
zizyphus,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
Holy  Land.  It  has  extremely  pliant 
branches,  and  sharp,  strong,  hooked 
thorns,  and  bears  an  edible  fruit  like 
a  sloe. 

To  this  species  zyzyphus,  belongs 
the  Lotos  Thorn  of  the  classics,  which 
was  fabled  to  yield  a  fruit  to  delicious 
that  strangers  who  ate  of  it  in  the  re- 


gions where  it  grew,  forgot  their  na- 
tional afiections,  and  would  never  re- 
turn home.  Polybius,  who  saw  it  in 
its  native  soil  (when  he  was  employed 
by  Scipio  Africanus  to  explore  the. 
coasts  of  Africa),  describes  it  as  a  mo- 
derate-sized tree,  having  leaves  like 
those  of  the  buckthorn,  but  broader^ 
and  a  purple  fruit  the  size  of  an  olive* 
containing  a  small  nut,  with  a  kernel 
of  a  sweet  taste,  like  that  of  dates, 
which  being  pounded,  was  laid  up  for 
use.  It  also  yielded  a  kind  of  wine* 
which,  however,  would  not  keep  more 
than  ten  days.  The  country  of  the 
ancient  Lotophagi,  or  Lotos-Eaters* 
lay  on  the  African  shore,  between  the 
two  S}Tte8  (the  Greater  Syrtes,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Tripoli ;  «nd  the  Lesser  Syr- 
tes, now  the  Gulf  of  Khabs,  on  the 
Southern  comer  of  Tunis),  and  includ- 
ed the  Island  of  Maninx,  now  Jerba. 
Homer  describes,  in  the  ninth  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  the  landing  of  Ulysses 
among  the  Lotophagi,  auer  a  storm* 
and  the  difficulty  he  found  in  carry, 
ing  away  by  force  three  of  his  men 
who  had  eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  were 
desirous  of  renouncing  their  country 
for  its  sake.  • 

Pliny  describes  another  lotos-thorn* 
found  at  the  Syrtes,  with  fruit  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour*  and  the  size  of  a  large 
bean,  which  being  bruised  to  a  paste* 
was  stored  up  for  food.  But  the  true 
classic  lotos  is  that  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius. 

Ovid,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  "  Me- 
tomorphoses,"  relates  the  fabulous  ori. 
gin  of  the  lotos  tree.  Dryope,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Andrsemon,  walking 
beside  a  lake  Tvith  her  infant  boy  in  her 
arms,  plucked  some  of  the  flowers  of 
the  "aqtuxtica  lotos,"  apparently  the 
blue  water-lily  (ni/mphaa  lotos),  to 
please  the  child*  being  ignorant  that 
the  plant  was  sacred  —  the  nymph 
Lotis,  beloved  by  Apollo,  having  been 
transformed  into  it  m  order  to  screen 
her  from  the  suit  of  his  rival,  the  rus- 
tic divinity  Priapus.  Drops  of  blood 
issued  from  the  stalks  that  Dryope  had 
wounded ;  and  in  punishment  for  the 
injury  she  was  changed  into  the  lotos 
tree,  whose  fruit  had  the    power   ot 


*  The  earliest  mention  of  hedges  by  profane  authority  occurs  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey, whtre  Homer  describes  the  Gardens  of  Alcinous;  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testument,  ns  in  Proverbs,  xv.  19  ;  Ilosea,  iu  6,  &c, 

f  A  Roman,  though  he  wrote  in  Greek.     His  era  is  uncertain. 
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ccf^irjf  azj  as^fiviftlfk;  'joAlky.  We 
Ajre^  viin  L^^ridai,  the  Gretrk  [ixiha 
f/t  E^kA^a'jl,  wife  ot'the  Empjeror  Thco- 
,dc^:^  tLe  Tc*in?er^ ,  "  I  h&U;  the  sweel 
ffxA  fA  tL-r  Loco|;ba^9  ulac  causes  the 
irfnudt^js  oi  orjODtrr."*  LTnamiaMe, 
iTt*lfst:fif  Lt  it  to  for?et  the  soenes  of  oar 
iiiZKiCeTit  Tooth  and  iti  bid  pie  |>leafiiR% 
fcrfter^rfi  Gv  thf:  aflectioD  ot'our  earliesiy 
rxrst,  zi$ii  truest  fnends.  '*  Where  if 
\hf',  juok  with  ioal  so  dead"  vbo  would 
jvrfiOUDC^  ffjT  erer  that  moft  tender, 
tboa^  melaccholr  gralification  of  re- 
calling to  memorr  soc^e  spot  hallowed 
br  g<(;Dt]«;  association*,  and  to  which  it 
hjM  l>een  hij  late  to  fcdd  a  long  fare- 
well ? 

Let  ns  aecompanj  the  lotos  with  a 
lar  commemorative  of  those  feelings 
which  the  fruit  of  that  celebrated  thorn 
was  supposes!  to  annihilate : — 

rAaEWKU.  TO   8. 

Taivv»1I  to  thte,  scene  of  mj  ccce  happy 
dwelling ! 
With  sofTow  I  turn  fSrom  thv  sea-beaten 
shore : 
A  low  ^^.-ret  whisper  is  inwsrJIy  telling 
My  footetiirps  fibadl  wander  al-^ng  it  no  more. 

To  go,  and  Ut  feel  'tis  for  trtr  and  ever : 
'lo  caftt  round  a  glance  that  we  know  is 
the  Ijut — 
Tills,  t)us  adds  a  pang  to  our  grief  when  we 
serer, 
And  Muid^ns  the  heart  when  the  parting 
is  past. 

Farew«Jl  to  thee,  voice  of  the  billowy  ocean ! 
Thy  music,  though  mournful,  was  sweet 
to  mine  ears. 
I  lov*d  it,  awaking  a  gentle  emotion — 
Too  tendfrr  for  smiles,  and  too  soothing  fat 
tears. 

Farewell  to  ye,  black  rocks!  where  oA  I 
have  fiondered, 
Wlien  breezes  were  still,  and  serene  were 
the  skies ; 
Wh<^  the  fu]L  silver  moon  o'er  the  dark  wa- 
ti^rs  wander'd, 
That  stole  to  your  feet  with  their  lover- 
like fiighs. 

Tvt  seen  ye  when  sun-rays,  through  purple 
r1r»u<l4  peeping, 
Jlod  bunii!»he«l  one  peak  till  like  gold  it 
slioDe  bright ; 


Pre  Es^er  i. 


Tve  seen  the 
menu 
And  thought,  thus  the 


Adorn  us  in  ag*  vnh  a  gidand  sf  ^siy, 
Like  the  ivy  that  decks  wilh  ils 

thy  to' 


Tve  stood  by  thy  walls 
gi^'en. 
To  grace  their  radt  reBcn^  ita 
gUam; 
While  breathkas  aroond  rd(gMd  tka 
of  Even, 
Save  where  throoghUs  pabhif  bid 
thelood 


Farewell  to  tbee^  wild  moor,  ao 

lonely ! 
The  lark  from  thy  boasia  a 

and  sings: 
}7o  tree  lends  a  home  to  bv  iMli  — 

only 
The  low  bloomy  tarn  tod  te  tafled 

springs. 


There  s  a  spot  where,  enwreathad  with  wfld 
flowers  and  gresa  cnsM^ 
Andgnarded  bj  gRj  atoaaa  wUh 
grown  oer, 
A  fount  bubbles  np— and  thawaadam 
The  pure,  cooUnig  dropa  of  the  wiD  OB  IIn 
moor. 


When  twilight  bad  passed,  and  the ' 
lay  darkling. 
The  glowworm  beamed  oat  Ukt  a  iltf  OB 
the  plain, 
I  deemed  it  as  bright  as  the  iltf  of  hops 
sparkling 
To  cheer  the  deep  mkinight  of  aonow  or 
pain. 


*  Ut^tt  xmrt^mytn  yXvui^  Xiwt^mr^f  thrhf.    8ee  Epigram  in  tbo  Grcfk 
logy  of  Constaotlne  Cephalna. 
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Farewell  to  thee,  grove  of  the  warm,  shel- 
tered valley ! 
Where  earliest  leaflets  of  springtime  come 
fortli — 
Where  young  zephyrs  love  with  the  haw- 
thorns to  dally, 
And  kiss  the  first  primrose  that  peeps  from 
the  earth. 

Farewell  to  my  cot  I  in  its  happy  seclusion 
My  days  glided  by  in  such  peace^it  was 
bliss 
To  feel  that  I  feared  not  carets  thankless  in- 
trusion ; 
Care  could  not  discover  a  nook  such  as  this. 

Farewell,  ye  dear  haunts !     I  no  more  shall 
behold  you — 
The  moor  or  the  ruin,  the  rocks  or  the 
grove; 
But  memory's  pen  in  her  scrolls  has  enrolled 
you," 
And  oft  shall  her  records  be  opened  by  love. 

The  Evergreen  Thorn  (mespilus 
pyracanthus),  which  grows  wild  in 
Italy  and  Provence,  bears  among  the 
French  the  legendary  reputation  of 
being  the  burning  bush  out  of  which 
the  Almighty  spoke  to  Moses  at  Horeb, 
and  hence  thev  call  it  huisson  ardente, 
the  burning  bush,  to  which  descriptive 
appellation  it  is  entitled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  appearance  in  winter,  blaz- 
ing with  innumerable  red  berries  which 
succeed  its  small  white  flowers.  The 
botanical  name,  pyracanthus,  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying^re 
and  thorn,  was  applied  to  it  on  account 
of  its  fir  ^y  glow.  The  peasants  of  its 
native  regions  point,  as  evidences  of 
its  sanctity,  to  its  evergreen  foliage  and 
its  berries,  which  do  not  fall  off'in  win- 
ter like  those  of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

There  is  a  thorn  —  not,  however,  a 
tree  or  bush,  but  a  most  spinv  weed — 
which  many  botanists  and  Scripture 
commentators  think  to  be  that  species 
whose  growth  was  decreed  a  curse  upon 
the  earth,  and  as  the  companion  of 
thistles,  *'  Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it 
bring  forth  to  thee."*  It  is  the  Rest 
Harrow  (^ononis  spinosa),  which  has 
woody  stems,  with  strong  spines  at  the 
base  of  the  branches  (which  themselves 
terminate  in  soft  thorns),  and  hard,  pe- 
netrating, extending  roots,  that  run  in- 
tricately all  over  poor  fields,  and  form 
an  obstinate  impediment  to  tillage — 
hence  its  English  name  "  rest  harrow," 


and  the  French  "  arreie  bceu/,*'  or  stop 
bullock.  It  has  pretty,  purplish-pinK 
flowers  (sometimes  white),  papiliona- 
ceous, like  those  of  the  broom.  Floral 
emblematists  might  adopt  them  as  the 
symbol  of  specious  but  perverted  ta- 
lents that  resist  the  efforts  of  useful 
culture. 

Even  this  vexatious  weed  is  not 
wholly  without  utility:  in  the  phar- 
macopeia of  rural  life,  a  decoction  of 
its  leaves  is  esteemed  a  cure  for  jaun- 
dice. 

How  lovely  and  how  fragrant  is  that 
mass  of  thorns  and  flowers,  the  Golden 
Furze  (ulex  EuropcBus).  It  is  not,  as 
Goldsmith  sings,  *'  unprofitably  gay," 
for  it  makes  excellent  hedges,  supplies 
the  cotter  with  fuel,  and  his  cow  with 
fodder  from  its  young  shoots;  its 
flowers  feed  the  bees  in  summer,  and 
its  seeds  the  birds  in  winter.  Pliny 
(book  xxxiii.  chapter  4)  mentions  an 
ulex,  supposed  to  be  our  furze,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  was  made  a  lye  that 
had  the  quality  of  separating  particles 
of  gold  from  earthy  particles  combined 
with  it.  He  speaks  of  it  as  very  suc- 
cessfully used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Asturias,  Gallicia,  and  Portugal.  The 
furze  does  not  like  northern  latitudes; 
it  is  rare  in  Scotland  ;t  in  Russia,  UtUe 
plants  of  it  are  house-reared  in  pots, 
as  exotics ;  and  it  will  not  grow  in 
Sweden,  where  Linnaeus  vainly  strove 
to  introduce  it.  When  this  great  na* 
turalist  visited  England,  and  first 
beheld  a  plain  covered  with  furze,  he 
was  so  much  delighted  that  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  to  thaid^  God  for  its  brilliant 
beauty  and  its  delicious  scent. 

The  odour  of  a  flower  or  a  shrub 
has  sometimes  the  power  of  strongly 
recalling  to  memory  persons,  scenes,  or 
feelings  with  whicn  it  had  been  asso- 
ciated. We  remember  one,  very  near 
and  dear  to  us,  who  in  youth  had  set 
out  on  a  journey  of  great  anticipated 
pleasure.  It  was  a  warm  spring  morn, 
mg;  the  road  lay  over  a  mountain 
covered  with  furze  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  early  breeze  was  laden  witJi  its 
sweets.  Ever  after,  even  in  advanced 
years  and  in  sorrow,  the  perfume  of 
the  furze  awakened  vivid  recollections 
of  that  happy  time,  and  the  heart  of 
the  aged  mourner  experienced  a  thrill 
of  exhiliration. 


Also  in  Hosea,  x.  8,  *'  The  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars." 
t  A  dwarf  kind,  ulex  nanusj  is  found  on  the  Pentland  Hills. 
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And  thas,  becnuse  tbe  farze  bas 
borne  blossoms  of  Remembrance  that 
by  their  sweetness  repajr  us  for  its 
thorns,  we  will  append  to  its  branches 
a  lay  of 

MEXORT. 
V.   ■.   ST. 

Sweet  Tnem*ry,  that  to  waking  dream 

Brings  many  a  fond  revealing, 
Is  like  the  rooon*fl  reflected  beam 

0*er  glassy  waters  stealing ; 
Like  Music's  echo  hoard  afar, 

While,  on  green  bank  reclining, 
We  watch  the  glowworm's  fairy  star 

Through  summcr-darkDeas  shining. 

Tis  like  the  scroll  we  ope  at  will, 

The  checquer'd  Past  perusing ; 
Like  cherishM  flower,  though  faded,  still 

Its  fragrant  breath  diffiuing. 
'Tis  nice  the  nhade  of  some  lost  friend 

That  noiseless  glides  before  us. 
When  solitude  and  midnight  blend 

Tlieir  magic  influence  oVr  us. 

Sweet  mem'ry !  thou  canst  bliss  impait 

When  other  joys  arc  banish 'd ; 
Thou  art  the  twilight  of  the  heart. 

When  pleasure's  sun  has  vanished ; 
ITic  Iplencope  by  which  we  mark 

The  frhore  behind  receding. 
As  oVr  the  waves  of  life  our  bark 

Its  onward  course  is  speeding. 

TuiSTLRS;  the  associates  of  thorns ; 
thcv  vi'x  the  toiling  husbandman,  and 
with  their  ready  weapons  bid  defiance 
to  hungry  animals,  except  the  patient 
aFH ;  but  their  downy  seeds  feed  the 
bird?,*  and  supply  a  soft  lining  for 
their  nests.  Nay,  many  of  them  are 
capable  of  furnishing  esculents  for 
human  beings,  their  scaly  heads  being 
drt'ssed  as  artichokes,  and  their  stems 
and  tender  leaves  stripped  and  boiled 
as  greens. 

Thistles  have  their  anecdotes  also ; 
and  a  ludicrous  one  is  related  by 
Philip  de  Comines,  the  historian,  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
AVhen  the  Burgundians  were  at  war 
with  r^uis  XI.  of  France,  14G5,  their 
troops,  undtT  the  conduct  of  Charlesf 
(then  styled  the  Count  de  Charolais), 
had  advanced  within  two  leagues  of 
Tarip,  and  encamped.  They  n?ceived 
intelligence  that  a  grand  attack  would 
be  ma«le  u])on  them  at  night  by  the 


French  anny  and  the  dtiseni^  md  ac- 
cordingly they  got  under  aniiit  and 
sent  oot  scoots  to  reconiioitre.  llie 
latter  approached  tbe  walls  of  Paris  as 
near  as  they  could  Tentnre;  the 
weather  was  cloudy ;  they  saw  some 
horsemen  patrolling,  and  beyond  them 
(apparently)  a  great  number  of  laneea 
borne  erects  which  they  beliered  to  be 
the  French  battalions  drawn  op  ia 
array.  The  scouts  returned  to  the 
camp,  told  what  they  had  seen,  and 
assured  Charles  that  a  battle  moat  inu 
mediately  ensue.  The  chiefs  made  all 
due  preparation,  and  harangued  and 
encouraged  their  troops;  but  no 
enemy  seemed  advancing.  Again  the 
scouts  went  forward,  and  seeing  the 
hostile  bands  standins  perfectljr  mo- 
tionless, in  the  same  place  and  m  the 
same  attitude,  they  were  greatlr  per- 
plexed  what  it  could  mean.  At  length 
day  dawned,  and  then  they  discovered 
the  hosts  of  lancemen  to  be  hosts  of 
tall,  well  armed —  thistles  I  Hl^th 
which  intelligence  they  gat  them  back 
to  camp,  not  a  little  out  of  conntenanoe 
afler  all  the  midnight  commotion  they 
had  caused.  These  warlike  plants^ 
we  conjecture  to  be  of  the  spedea 
called  Spear  Thistle  (cardwu  Itus* 
ceolatva),  which  in  conjenial  soil  often 
grows  to  the  height  of  a  nuin«  and  its 
calyx,  or  head,  and  its  long  sharp 
spines  become  greatly  exaggerated* 
Through  the  deceptive  gloom  of  niffht 
such  thistles  would  make  a  formidable 
appearance. 

Crassus  (grandfather  of  the  rich 
Roman  general  of  that  name)  was  of 
so  saturnine  a  temper,  that  he  received 
the  Greek-derived  surname  of  Age- 
lastes,  or  the  Un-laughing.  The  only 
time  he  was  ever  known  to  smil^ 
was  on  seeing  an  ass  cat  thistles,  when 
he  remarked  that  such  a  salad  was  jost 
suitable  for  such  a  month. 

The  French  artist  Le  Brnn,  onee 
painted  a  thistle  so  admirably,  that  an 
ass  perceiving  the  picture  where  it  was 
set  to  dry  in  the  air,  went  to  eat  the 
plant,  and  thus  obliterated  the  chtf^ 
d'auvre. 

Hie  Indian  worshippers  of  the  dei^ 
Siva  abhor  plants  of  the  thistle  kincC 
from  the  following  legend :— Siva  onoe 
laid  a  wager  with  Brama  and  Yishna, 


*  As  the  marsh  thistle  (/'iraNN^ /Mr/fi«/m)  ;    the  woolly-headed  thistle  (JC.  eriopkoMt); 
tin*  l'»w  Cm  Hill'  thirttlo  (Cnrlwo  arflii/i*),  kc. 
I  Duiiii^;  t>u>  life  ofliis  t'athir,  Duke  Philip. 
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his  brother-divinities  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  that  he  would  hide  his  head 
and  feet  in  places  where  they  could  not 
find  them.  They  searched  long  and 
vainly,  and  were  about  to  desist,  when 
Brama  chancing  to  meet  with  a  thistle. 
It  saluted  him,  and  told  him  where 
Siva  had  hidden  his  head,  at  which 
Siva  was  so  much  incensed  that  he 
loaded  the  thistle,  and  all  who  should 
tolerate  it  with  the  heaviest  maledic- 
tions. 

A  device  to  characterise  a  parasite, 
who  heeds  not  the  sneers  and  jibes  of 
his  entertainers  so  long  as  they  feed 
him,  was  imagined  by  some  emblema- 
tist  thus — an  ass  browzing  on  thistles, 
with  the  motto,  **  Pungant  dum  satu-- 
rent  "  (let  them  prick  or  wound  me,  so 
they  fill  me). 

The  most  graceful  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  plants  that  have  been  at 
any  time  ranked  among  the  thistle 
kind,  is  the  Brank  Ursinr  (acanthus 
mollis),  commended  by  old  herbalists 
as  beneficial  (in  decoction)  in  gout  and 
hectic  fever.  It  has  large,  soft  leaves, 
with  white  bristles  along  the  ed^e,  and 
is  adorned  with  many  white  nowers. 
The  fanciful  classic  poets  sang,  that  a 
charming  nymph,  named  Acanthn,  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  was  metamorphosed 
into  the  acanthus  mollis.  The  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  han^  bunches  of 
it  over  the  doors  of  dymg  persons. 
The  Romans,  in  their  early  wars,  used 
the  leaves  to  shade  their  helmets.  This 
plant  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  Virgil.  He  represents  the  vest 
of  Helen  as  embrodered  with  it  (Eneid 
1),  and  the  handles  of  the  cups  of 
Eurymedon  entwined  with  it  (Eclogue 
3)  ;  and  he  mentions  it  in  various 
other  places. 

This  plant  gave  rise  to  a  very  beau- 
tiful architectural  idea.  A  young  girl 
of  Corinth  having  died,  her  nurse 
placed  on  her  grave,  as  a  votive  offer- 
ing, a  basket,  containing  all  her  little 
toys  and  trinkets ;  and  covering  it  with 
a  tile,  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather, 
set  it  by  chance  over  a  root  of  acan« 
thus  (or  brank  ursine).  In  spring  the 
stem  and  leaves  shot  up,  and,  meeting 
the  tile,  were  obliged  to  turn  down 
again  in  graceful  folds,  which,  catching 
the  eye  of  the  architect  Callimachus, 
he  was  so  struck  with  the  elegant  dis- 
position of  the  foliage,  that  he  formed 
from  it  the  ornamental  capital  of  the 
Corinthian  column.  To  our  thoughts 
this  anecdote  (independent  of  its  ar- 


tistic association)  has  much  of  pathos. 
Enviable  are  those  who  can  have  the 
melancholy  gratification  of  visiting  the 
tomb  of  one  dear  to  them,  and  of  plac- 
ing on  it  some  token  of  affectionate 
remembrance.  Alas  for  those  whose 
beloved  dead  (perhaps  some  buoyant- 
spirited  and  adventurous  youth)  lies 
buried  far,  far  away ;  and  tne  mourner 
can  but  weep  in  silence  over  the  casket 
of  fondly  collected  memorials,  with 
feelings  such  as  we  have  attempted  to 
express  in  song :-- ^ 

THE  RELICS. 

JB*  S*  aI« 

Belov'd,  and  lost,  and  raoum'd  in  vain ! 

Moum*d  till  the  wells  of  grief  are  dry- 
Till  wearied  sorrow  oft  must  fain 

At  rest  in  mute  exhaustion  lie  ; 
Be1ov*d  and  lost !  I've  gathered  here 

Treasures  more  worth  than  gold  to  me ; 

0  fond  memorials !  relics  dear ! 
All  that  is  left  me  now  of  thee. 

Here  are  thy  childhood's  favourite  toys, 
Here  are  thy  works  of  childish  skill ; 

Here  records  of  thy  simple  joys — 
How  soon  the  pulse  of  joy  was  still ! 

Here  are  thy  scrolls  from  distant  shore- 
Fond  words,  high  hopes  they're  speaking 
yet: 

Fond  words  thy  pen  can  trace  no  more ; 
High  hopes  soon  lost  in  vain  regret. 

Here  is  thy  pictured  form — I  look 

In  tears  upon  its  happy  air : 
Here  is  the  parting  pledge  I  took, 

The  severed  lock  of  bright  brown  hair. 

1  place  the  relics  on  my  breast. 

As  if  a  lonely  grave  it  were, 
And  thou  wert  gently  laid  to  rest, 
Erobalm'd  by  faithful  mem'ry  there. 

Thoughts  like  funereal  flowers  spring  forth. 

And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  skies ; 
But  anguish  bends  them  back  to  earth, 

Nor  lets  their  fragile  stems  arise. 
Oh  I  that  meek  resignation's  care 

Would  raise  again  the  drooping  flowers, 
And  tend  them  till  they  flourish  fair. 

Transplanted  into  Eden's  bowers. 

The  Thistle  holds  an  honourable 
rank  in  heraldry,  as  the  national  badge 
of  Scotland.  The  true  Scotch  emblem 
thistle  (for  which  the  milk  thistle,  or 
our  lady's  thistle,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken) is  the  Cotton  Thistle  (o?w- 
pordon  acajithium),  which  has  very 
downy  leaves,  hard  and  extremely 
sharp  spines,  and  purple  flowers.  Early 
tradition  savs,  that  the  thistle  was 
adopted  as  the  national  emblem  in  me- 
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mory  of  its  having  been  the  providen- 
tial  means  of  saving  tlic  Scotch  army 
(in  the  eighth  century)  from  a  night 
gurprisc  mcciitated  by  their  enemies 
the  Danes,  who  were  stealing  silently 
towards  the  slumbering  camp,  when 
one  of  them  chanced  to  set  his  naked 
foot  on  a  thistle,  whose  strong  sharp 
prickles  caused  him  to  utter  a  cr}- 
which  awoke  the  Scotch  outpost«,  who 
giving  the  alann,  the  Danes  were  com- 
pelled  to  retire  in  haste  and  disorder. 
Achaius,  Ring  of  Scotland  (in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighth  ccntur}-),  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  adopted  the 
thistle  as  his  device,  together  with  the 
motto,  "  For  my  defence/'  Favine, 
in  his  **  Teatre  of  Honour  and  Knight- 
hood," says,  that  Achaius  assumed  the 
thistle  in  combination  with  the  rue — 
the  thistle,  because  it  will  not  endure 
handling ;  the  rue,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved to  have  the  quality  of  driving 
away  serpents  by  its  scent,  and  of  cur- 
ing their  poisonous  bites  by  its  juice; 
by  which  symbols  Achaius  expressed 
his  defiance  of  foreign  aggreswon.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  thistle  was 
not  received  into  the  national  arms 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Up  to  that  period  the  cogni- 
zance of  Scotland  was  the  elfigy  of  St. 
Giles.* 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  Onler  of  the 
Thistle,  now  more  commonly  called  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew,  was  instituted ; 
for  it  had  long  fallen  into  desuetude 
when  James  II.  (of  England,  and 
VII.  of  Scotland)  restored  it  in  1G87, 
by  a  warrant,  in  which  he  referred  to 
its  former  glories.  After  his  abdica- 
tion it  sunk  again  into  abeyance ;  but 
was  finallv  restored  by  Queen  Anne,  in 
1 703.  l^he  collar  of  gold,  enamelled, 
bears  the  thistle  interlaced  with  Bpri<!:s 
of  rue.  The  medal  bears,  with  the 
efligy  of  St.  Andrew  (the  patron  saint), 
the  thistle,  and  its  apt  motto,  *'  nemo 
me  impune  lacessit,'*  It  is  an  honour- 
able order.  No  foreigners  have  been 
admitted  into  it,  nor  any  commoners, 
Siive  a  few  who  were  heirs-apparent  to 
dukedoms. 

The  Melaxcholy  Thistle  (car- 
(Iiius    heUnioides)    is   very    appropri- 


ately^  according  to  its  name^  the  dan 
badge  of  the  Stuarts,  the  moet  uni- 
formly unfortunate  of  all  royal  races. 
The  first  of  the  name  who  reigned  in 
Scotland,  James,  after  having  been 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  ye^n  in  Eng- 
land, was  murdered  in  his  own  kii^« 
dom  by  rebels.  His  8on«  Jamei  IX., 
was  killed  at  nineteen  years  of  ajra, 
in  battle  against  the  English.  ^  Sia 
son,  James  IIL,  was  slain  by  his  re- 
volted subjects.  James  IV.,  his  son, 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Flodden ; 
and  his  son,  James  y.»  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  leaving,  as  his  snccea- 
sor,  his  infant  daug^ter^  Mary,  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  Scots,  who  ended 
a  life  of  miscT}'  on  the  scaffold.  Her 
grandson,  Charles  I.,  of  Ensland,  was 
^so  beheaded.  His  son  James  IL 
(the  Seventh  of  Scotland^,  died  an 
uncrowned  fugitive,  and  his  posterity 
became  extinct  in  exile. 

But  appropriate  as  is  the  ['  nielan« 
choly  '*  thistle  to  be  the  cognizance  of 
this  ill-fated  family,  its  name  had  no 
original  connexion  with  them,  bat 
was  derived  from  the  belief,  that  a 
decoction  of  this  plant,  drank  in  suf- 
ficient (quantity,  was  a  sovereign  re> 
luedy  for  madness,  which,  in  the  olden 
times,  was  called  ''melancholy."  It 
has  a  large  reddish  flower.f 

The  purple  flowered  Milk  Teistlb 
(jcarduus  marianus),  called  also  Oar 
Lady's  Thistle,  has  been  someUmes 
mistaken  for  the  national  Sootdi 
thistle ;  but  it  is  rare  in  Scotland, 
growing  only  about  Dunbarton,  where^ 
according  to  tradition,  it  was  sown  by 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Qaeen 
Mary.  It  is  characterised  by  singu* 
lar  patches  of  milky  veins  on  the 
leaves,]:  which  tradition  says  were  marks 
impressed  by  the  Yiruiin  Mazy,  when 
she  was  a  nursing  mo&cr. 

The  Yellow  Carune  (or  Caroline) 
Thistle  is  named  after  Charlemagne 
{Corolla  Magnus),  to  whom  an  angel 
was  said  to  have  shown  it,  for  the  care 
of  his  soldiers  when  suflering  from  the 
plague.  It  once  had  some  repute  in 
cases  of  hysteria. 

The  r'urple  Star  Tdistlb  (om- 
taurua     calcitrapa)    has    its    botanic 


*  St.  Gilt^s  was  a  hcmiit  in  the  dioct^se  of  Nismcfi,  in  Fraucc,  and  bvcame  abbot  of  a  mo* 
nastery  which  he  fouuded  thure.     llu  ditd  in  the  early  part  of  the  eightli  century. 

t   It  id  cultivated  in  gardens. 

X  Thid  charucteri^tic  is  souictiuies  absent ;  the  plant  is  then  distinguuhcd  by  strong,  sharp 
spines  on  the  calyx. 
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name  from  Chiron  the  centaur^  who 
is  said  to  have  discovered  its  medicinal 
qualities  as  a  febrifuge^  and  a  purifier 
of  the  blood.  On  its  calyx  it  has  great 
spines  which  become  hard  wood,  and 
which  suggested  the  idea  of  the  mill, 
tary  caltrop,  an  iron  star  of  four  points, 
one  of  which  is  always  pointed  up,  how- 
ever the  weapon  may  lie.  Its  use  was 
to  throw  in  quantities  upon  the  ground 
to  annoy  the  enemy's  horses,  and  check 
their  advance.  The  Star  Thistle  is 
sometimes  called  the  Calthrop  Thistle, 
and  Iron  Ball. 

The  Blessed  Thistle  (carduus 
benedictus,  now  ceutaurea  benediC' 
ta)  was  so  called  from  Uie  many 
medicinal  virtues  it  was  thought  to 
possess.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
the  Levant,  and  has  a  yellow  flower. 

The  Foller's  Thistle,  or  Teaalb 
(dipsacus  Fullomtm),  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  England 
for  the  cloth  manufacturers,  who  em- 
ploy it  to  dress  the  nap  of  their  fabrics, 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  by 
the  manner  in  which  nature  has  arrang- 
ed  the  prickles  on  its  head.  No  in- 
vention  of  human  skill  has  hitherto 
been  found  to  supersede  the  use  of  this 
plant.  When  its  hooked  prickles  meet 
a  knot  in  the  cloth,  they  break  off 
without  doing  any  injury;  but  any 
machinery  applied,  has  invariably  torn 
out  the  part.  The  botanical  name, 
dipsacus,  or  thirsty,  is  from  the  Greek 
word  dipsa,  thirst ;  for  the  leaves  are 
so  placed  round  the  stem,  that  they 
form  at  their  base  a  cavity,  which  re- 
ceives and  retains  the  rain  for  a  lonjg 
time.  The  water  thus  collected,  is 
deemed  by  rustics  a  cure  for  warts  on 
the  hands — a  beauty- wash  for  the  face ; 
for  which  reason  the  French  call  it 
"  Venus's  Tub "  and  "  Our  Lady's 
Bath  "  (Cuve  de  Venus,  and  Bain  ds 
Notre  Dame),  Venus,  says  the  classic 
mythology,  gave  a  spell  to  Fhaon  to 
make  him  beloved :  it  was  an  undent 
mixed  with  the  iuico  of  a  particular 
kind  of  thistle,  which  rendered  him  so 
beautiful  that  Sappho  sacrificed  her  life 
for  love  of  him  at  the  promontory  of 
Leucadia.  This  thistle  was,  proba- 
bly, the  tcasle,  of  which  Cul^ppert 
the  old  herbalist,  says,  that  "  its  dis- 
tilled water  is  oflen  used  by  women  to 
preserve  their  beauty,  and  to  take 
away  redness,  and  inflammations,  and 
all  other  heats  and  discolourings." 

To  the  thorny  and  prickly  tribes  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  may 


add  the  stinnng,  as  meet  company ;  the 
Nettle,  sml  more  fierce,  still  more 
unamiable  than  thorn  or  thistle.  Like 
them,  it  is  a  sign  of  desolation,  and  it 
loves  to  grow  upon  heaps  of  ruins  s 
still  it  is  not  without  somethmg  to  say 
for  itself.  The  common  stinging  nettle 
(uriica  dioica,  from  urendo,  bum. 
ing)  supplies  the  dyers  in  Russia 
with  a  yellow  colour  extracted  from 
its  roots.  ^  Steel  made  hot,  and  dipped 
in  nettle-juice,  becomes  flexible.  The 
juice  is  also  a  stvptic,  and  coagulates 
milk  as  effectually  as  rennet.  The 
stalk  of  the  nettle  has  the  same  texture 
as  that  of  hemp,  and  is  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  ropes  and 
paper. 

When  the  rebellious  barons  of  Eng- 
land, in  arms  against  the  unfortunate 
Edward  IL»  had  taken  prisoner  Hugh 
Spenser  (or  Despenser)  the  king's 
favourite,  and  had  condemned  him  to 
death  without  any  legal  trial,  they 
hanged  him  on  a  gibbet  fifly  feet  hieh, 
clad  in  a  black  gown,  having  nis 
hands  tied  behind  mm,  and  the  scut- 
cheon of  his  arms  reversed ;  and  a  few 
yards  below  him  they  hanged  his  ser- 
servant,  Simon  de  Beamn^,  whose 
crime  was  his  affectionate  fidehty  to  his 
unhapoy  master.  When  about  to  ex- 
ecute Spenser,  his  sava^  victors  had  the 
brutality  to  crown  him  with  nettles, 
adding  insult  and  superfluous  pain  to 
the  ignominious  death  of  one  who  had 
been  so  wealthy,  and  so  exalted  in 
rank,  the  husband  of  the  king's  niece 

g>ne  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  Earl  of 
loucester).^  It  is  a  happiness  to  re- 
flect on  our  improved  state  of  civilisa. 
tion ;  no  man  can  now  be  hurried  to 
execution  from  blind  rage;  and,  in* 
stead  of  adding  one  pane  to  the  doom 
of  even  the  worst  criming,  to  alleviate 
is  the  study  of  all  around  him. 

The  Roman  Nettle  (uriica  pibu 
Uferd)  is  not  so  tall  as  the  common 
nettle,  but  its  stin^  is  much  more  se- 
vere and  continuing.  It  is  found 
about  Romney,  and  near  Lydd  church- 
yard (both  in  Kent).  According  to 
Camden  the  seed  was  sown  at  Ronmey 
(Bonuxnia)  by  Cesar's  soldiers,  whg^ 
having  heard .  that  Britain  was  in- 
tensely cold,  resolved  to  cultivate  the 
nettle,  in  order  to  rub  their  benumbed 
limbs  with  it,  and  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation I  — .  the  remedy  we  should  con- 
sider worse  than  the  disease. 

The  churlish  nettle  has  happily  no 
gay  blossoms  to  tempt  the  unwary  to 
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gather  it ;  but  its  gloomy  leaves  need 
some  flower  of  poetry  to  hang  upon 
them.  What  shall  it  be?  Our  memory 
does  not  recall  anything  agreeable 
connected  with  it;  we  cannot  remem- 
ber that  it  has  been  symbolically  com- 
bined  with  love,  hope,  beauty,  or 
glory  ;  but  we  And  it  abundant  in 
churchvards,  amid  broken  tombs  and 
neglected  graves.  So  let  a  lament  for 
the  dead  accompany  it ;  a  lament  that 
speaks  the  sorrow  of  a  young  Greek 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  only 
child. 

THB  BEREAVED. 

(Translated  from  Uie  Greek  of  Btanor.) 

COciroi^f  tKXatov  tfiift  yofU)!',  oAA'  em  rcudoc. 

K.  r.  A.) 

My  wedded  love — with  bitter  tears 

I  wept  beside  her  early  grave  : 
Yet  as  a  hope  for  future  years 

I  clasp'd  the  pledge  she  dying  gave. 
The  child  that  to  my  lonely  heart 

Was  all  the  balm,  the  solace  left — 
Death  claims  it  now — and  must  I  pnrt 

With  life's  last  flower  ?  .-io  soon  bereft ! 
Earth  !  take  the  babe  to  gontlo  rest, 
And  lay  it  on  its  mother's  breast. 

After  all  these  thorny  and  angry 
shrubs  and  plants,  the  imagination  re- 
quires to  refresh  itself  with  the  idea 
of  others  more  gentle  in  their  appear- 
ance and  their  disposition  (so  to 
speak).  But  they  must  not  be  such 
as  tell  of  fertility  or  culture ;  for  thus 
they  would  be  incongruous  with  the 
preceding  subjects. 

We  will,  then,  discourse  of  the 
Broosi  (genista  scopariai),  because, 
though  smooth  and  unanned,  it  is  a 
meet  comrade  for  the  more  warlike 
furze,  which  it  so  much  resembles  in 
its  gold-hued  papilionaceous  blossoms, 
its  scant-leaved,  shrubby  growth,  and 
its  propensity  for  wild  and  sterile  lo* 
calitics.  From  its  low  unaspiring  sta- 
ture, and  from  its  love  of  a  barren 
habitat,  it  has  always  been  considered 
the  emblem  of  humility.  Virgil  calls 
the  broom  shrubs  **  humiles  genistae** 
(Georgic  II.)  For  this  reason,  Fulke 
III.  (or  Foulques),  Earl  of  Anjou  (in 
the  1 1th  century),  sumamcd  the  Black, 
both  from  his  complexion  and  from 
hisevil  disposition,  assumed  the  sprig  of 
broom  as  his  badge;  when,  seized  with 
rcmor^fo  for  his  crimps,  he  went  as  a 

r penitent  on  pilginmage  to  the  Holy 
^aiid,  he  caused  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  Jerusalem  on  a  hurdle,  nearly 
naked,  with  a  rui)e  round  his  notk, 


and  a  discipline  in  his  hand,  wliicli  he 
vigorously  applied  to  his  thoolderiy 
exclaiming,  *'  Have  mercy,  Lord»  on 
the  treacherous  and  perjured  Fulke  I** 
In  memory  of  his  penitence  bo  be* 
queated  the  broom-sprig  as  a  eognu 
sanco  to  his  posterity  (the  descendante 
of  his  daughter  Ermengarde*  for  bit 
son  Geoffrey  had  no  issue).  His  great- 
grandson,  Fulke  IV.,  who,  joining  the 
Crusades,  was  made  tittilar  king  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  12th  centiny,  also 
wore  it  in  the  Sacred  City ;  and  his  soa 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  second  husband  of 
the  Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  onr 
Henry  1.,  used  it  as  a  crest  in  battle ; 
and  was  the  first  who  took  the  surname 
of  Plantagenet  (plante  genet,  Fk«nch  $ 
planta  genista,  Latin — a  broom  plant). 
llichard  II.,  his  descendant,  baa  it  en» 
graved  on  the  ^at  seal  of  England* 
on  which  a  spng  was  represented  on 
each  side  of  the  throne.  The  Mgy 
on  his  tomb  wears  a  mantle,  embroi- 
dered with  the  open  legumes  of  the 
broom,  which  some  have  mistaken  for 
open  peascods,  and  explained  them  as 
an  emblem  of  the  vanities  of  pomp 
and  power,  because  the  king  had  been 
deposed,  and  died  in  prison ;  but  this 
emgy  was  made  by  his  own  order,  be« 
fore  his  adversity,  to  be  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  hand  of  whose  image  was 
clasped  in  that  of  Richard's ;  the  pods 
are  clearly  those  of  his  ancestral  broom. 

Wo  have  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  not  very  long  before 
the  arrival  of  George  Iv.  in  Ireland* 
a  silver  seal  ring  of  King  John  was 
found  in  or  near  the  old  castle  of  Trim* 
in  Meath,  where  John  had  resided ;  it 
bore  a  crown  with  the  broonusprig* 
and  the  legend,  ''Johannes  Kex.*' 
This  valuable  relic  was  presented  to 

George  IV of  its  subsequent  fate 

we  know  nothing. 

The  symbolising  of  the  humble 
broom  recommended  it  to  the  notice 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France  (St.  Louis), 
who  especially  desired  to  be  remarked 
for  the  Christian  grace  of  humility. 
In  the  Church  of  Saint  Denis  he  used 
to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  religous  of 
the  monastery,  and  to  sit  down  in  the 
lowest  place,  even  below  the  novices. 
On  the  occa!(i(m  of  his  marriage,  at 
Sens,  with  Margaret  of  Provence,  in 
1  '234,  and  the  coronation  of  the  young 
bride,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knight* 
hoo<1,  callo<l  the  Order  of  the  Broom 
Flower.    The  collar  of  the  order  con- 
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sisted  of  enamelled  broom  flowers,  al- 
ternating  with  fleurs-de-lis,  framed 
within  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white; 
the  broom  flowers  and  fleur-de-lis 
linked  together  by  gold  chains;  and 
pendant  from  the  collar  was  a  gold 
cross,  pointed  with  fleur-de-lis  :  the 
motto  was,  **  Exaltat  humiles,**  The 
dress  of  the  knights  was  a  white  cas- 
sock, and  a  violet  hood.  Afterwards, 
when  in  Palestine,  he  associated  with 
the  order  a  body-guard  to  protect  him 
from  the  sect  of  the  assassins,  followers 
of  the  celebrated  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.  This  guard  consisted  of  a 
hundred  persons,  all  of  noble  birth, 
armed  with  battle-axes,  and  wearing  a 
long  cassock,  and  a  white  sleeveless 
jacket,  reaching  to  the  knee,  strewn 
with  embossed  silver  butterflies,  and 
embroidered  before  and  behind  with 
broom- sprigs,  surmounted  by  a  hand 
holding  a  cro^n,  and  the  motto  *Deiis 
exaltat  humiles,*  The  order  of  the 
broom  flower  ceased  on  the  death  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  1380. 

The  broom  is  the  badge  of  the  Scot* 
tish  clan  Forbes.  The  broom  is  abun- 
dant in  the  plains  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
was  always  a  favourite  with  the  Gas- 
cons, who  had  a  popular  song  in  its 
praise,  which  we  regret  we  cannot  pre- 
sent to  the  readers,  as  we  know  no 
more  of  it  than  the  burden : — 

La  hlour  du  genet  mi  agrade^ 
La  hlour  du  genet 

The  flower  of  the  broom  delights  me, 
The  flower  of  the  broom. 

In  its  default  we  will  venture  to  sub- 
stitute our  own  song  of — 

THE     B  BOOM. 
M.  ■.  M. 

I  LOVE  the  brave  Broom,  though  it  asks  not 

a  place 
In  cultur'd  parterre  full  of  beauty  and  grace ; 
Tis  Liberty's  child,  and  delighteth  to  dwell 
On  the  free  mountain's  brow,  or  the  wild 

lonely  Fell : 
With  nought  of  pretension  it  seeks  to  presume. 
Though  gay  are  its  flowrets,   the  bright 

bonuic  Broom. 

Tall  trees  give  a  perch  to  the  birds  that  soar 

high ; 
But  the  Broom  tells  its  lodgers  more  snugly 

to  lie : 
Low  down  at  its  feet  its  green  curtains  amid, 
The  timid  brown  hare  and  the  coney  are  hid ; 


And  there,  too,  the  goat  for  her  nurseling 

finds  room — 
A  kind-hearted  host  is  the  frank  bonnie 

Broom. 

And  many  a  g^est  from  its  bounty  it  feeds, 
It  welcomes  the  warblers  to  feast  on  its  seeds ; 
It  proffers  the  butterfly  drink  from  a  cup 
Of  fair  golden  hue,  with  fresh  dew-drops 

fiird  up ; 
The  bees  for  their  honey  may  rifle  its  bloom, 
They  hum  while  they  gather,  *^  kind  thanks, 

bonnie  Broom." 

Though  humble  its  birth,  yet  a  crown  it  hath 

worn, 
And  knights  in  high  honour  its  blossoms  have 

borne; 
It  hath  wav'd  o*er  the  helm  of  a  victor  in 

war; 
But  better  it  loveth,  from  proud  scenes  afar. 
To  deck  a  straw  hat  with  its  fanciful  plume. 
For  shepherd  boy  resting  beside  the  sweet 

Broom. 

0  broom,  bonnie  broom !  when  I  look  upon 
thee. 

So  meek,  though  exalted,  from  anrogaooe 

free; 
Brave,  generous,  and  kind,  and  content  with 

thy  lot. 
Though  wild  be  the  solitude,  barren  the  spot : 

1  sigh,  O  that  men  would  more  often  assume 
In  their  hearts,  as  their  emblem,  the  sprig  of 

the  Broom  1 

We  must  not  forget  the  fitting  com- 
panion of  the  broom,  one  eaually  the 
ofispring  of  the  wilds,  and  delighting 
in  solitudes,  the  graceful  but  stubborn 
purpleHEATH(ertcartt^ari5),thatluxu- 
riantly  beautifies  the  brow  and  sides  of 
the  rude  mountain,  and,  with  its  tena- 
cious  roots  and  tough  stems,  resolutely 
opposes  the  efforts  of  agriculture.  Its 
sprays  thatch  the  shea  of  the  moun- 
taineer,  and  twine  into  ropes  for  his 
use ;  the  young  flowery  tops  afford  him 
a  sweet  and  elastic  couch ;  in  decoc- 
tion they  tan  leather ;  and  boiled  with 
alum,  dye  woollen  cloths  a  fine  orange. 

In  Ireland,  the  invading  Danes  brew- 
ed from  heath  a  strong  and  palatable 
ale,  the  receipt  for  which  they  so  de- 
terminedly denied  to  the  anxious  Irish, 
that  oflen,  when  taken  prisoners,  and 
offered  life  and  benefits  for  the  coveted 
secret,  they  preferred  to  die  rather  than 
gratify  their  enemies'  desire.  In  the 
Hebrides,  a  kind  of  beer  is  brewed  of 
heath  tops,  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
malt,  an  art  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Scottish  Ficts.  Bees  are  fond 
of  the  heath  flowers,  and  the  shrubs 
form  a  shelter  for  grouse,  and  hares. 
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and  other  shy  denizens  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  common  mountain  heath  is 
the  badge  of  the  clan  M'Donnel,  in 
Scotland ;  and  that  of  the  clan  M'Al- 
lister  is  the  Fiiie-leaved  Heath (^oa 
cineren),  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  having  finer,  and  smoother,  and 
greener  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  cleeper 
purple,  and  growing  more  in  spikes. 

Some  of  our  readers  mav  have  for- 
gotten  the  singular  anecdote  related  by 
I'iloorc,  in  his  life  of  Ijord  Byron. 
There  was  current  in  Nottinghamshire 
an  old  prophecy  of  the  soothsayer. 
Mother  Shipton,  that,  when  a  ship  la- 
den with  heather  should  pass  through 
Sherwood  Forest,  the  Newstead  estates 
would  depart  from  the  BjTons.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  William,  the  eccentric 
Lonl  B\Ton,  a  ship  which  he  had  pur- 
chased  to  float  on  Newstead  lake,  was 
conveyed  on  wheels  through  the  forest, 
and  the  country  people,  who  hated  his 
lonlship,  ran  beside  it,  filling  it  with 
heather,  hoping  to  bring  about  the 
completion  of  the  pro]^hecy.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  the  estate  did 
pa?s  away  from  the  BjTons  under  the 
iK)et-^onl,  the  successor  of  the  unpopu- 
lar peer  above  named. 

We  will  associate  the  heath,  as  a 
mountain  shrub,  with  the  ti-anslation  of 
a  mountain  song: — 

TOE    MOrXTAlX    BOY. 
FROM    THE  GBBXAJf   OF   UHLAJID. 

( /rA  him  rom  lierf  der  Hirten  Knmb.) 

A  SHEPHERD  )ioy,  from  moontain's  crown 
I  Wik  on  stately  ca^ttles  down ; 
Hi're  firvt  the  siinny  rays  appear, 
And  fundly  lini^cr  latest  here. 

With  me,  the  Mountain  Bov. 

Fresh  from  the  rock,  its  parent  source, 
I  drink  the  >trpam — with  rapid  force 
I  see  it  headldng  wildly  rush, 
I  spread  my  h.ind«  to  catch  its  gush, 
I,  the  free  Mountain  Boy. 

These  proud  heights  are  my  home;    what 

thouf;h 
Around  them  winds  and  tempests  hlow, 
From  north  to  south,  rmve  as  they  will, 
O er  all  tluir  tumult  rises  still 

J/y  song,  the  Mountain  Boy. 

Thoufrh  thunders  roll  beneath  my  feet, 
Here  calm  blue  skies  my  glances  meet : 
I  know  the  storms,  I  pray  them  "  cease ! 
O  l^ave  my  Fathers  house  in  peace 
T"  mc.  the  Mountain  Bov." 


Bat  should  the  tocsin  soond  to 
And  signal  fires  blaze  out  a&r. 
To  join  the  ranks  Til  speed  alMis, 
And  wave  my  swonl,  and  ring  mj  tong^ 
Afearlees  Moimtaia  Bej. 

We  will  add  to  oar  wild  gs^herins 
the  fresh,  smooth  Rush  :  it  is  aoft  and 
submissive  to  the  tondi,  and  fair  to 
the  eye,  with  its  green  stalk  and  brown 
tufl-l'ike  inflorescence.  But  it  is  no 
proud  '  beauty  of  garden  or  ^  field ; 
and,  like  its  companions  of  wUdi  we 
have  before  spoken,  it  is  in  disftronr 
with  the  industrious  husbandman,  as  tlie 
child  of  a  wet,  unprofitable  soiL 

The  Cotton  RrsH,  called  also  cotton 
grass,  and  bog-down  (eriopharwm  ea- 
gustijfolium),  is  a  great  ornament  to 
our  Irish  bogs,  in  wbidi  it  abounds, 
and  whose  blackness  it  covers  in  sum- 
mer  with  a  snowy  robe.  For  when  it 
seeds  in  June  and  July,  it  is  adorned 
with  a  loose,  soft  beard  of  silky  cotton 
that  waves  gracefully  in  the  breeae. 
Our  native  Irish  poets  often  make  al- 
lusions to  it  in  thair  vernacular  songs, 
comparing  the  fair  complexions  of  thdr 
beloved  ones  to  it. 

The  Bull  RrsH  (tcirpuM  facas- 
tris),  with  its  sofk^  brown  bead,  fur- 
nishcs  a  goo<l  rustic  bat-brush.  Bo- 
tanists say  it  has  a  tendency  to  raise 
and  dr}'  the  wet  ground  where  it  grows; 
the  roots  and  stems  dcca^nng,  form 
turf,  which,  in  its  tmm,  is  nsefhl  as 
fuel.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  Scottish 
clan  M'Kay.  or  Mackay.  TbeScALT 
Rush,  or  Deer's  Grass  (sehjmM  eae^pi' 
tosus),  is  the  badge  or  cognizance  of 
the  clan  M'Kenzie. 

The  French,  who  are  great  devioe- 
makers,  have  one  of  a  bunch  of  rushes 
bending  in  a  storm,  with  the  motto— 
"  L*  orage  nous  fait  ployer,  mais  il  ne 
pent  nous  briser."  (The  storm  makes 
us  bend,  but  it  cannot  break  us.) 

In  ancient  Rome  it  was  an  aminal 
custom,  that  on  the  Ides  of  May  the 
vestals  should  cast  into  the  Tiber  thirty 
human  figures  made  of  rushes,  and 
called  Argroi ;  the  origin  of  which  ii 
said  to  have  been,  that  the  aboriginea 
who  dwelt  in  that  territory,  afterwaide 
the  Roman,  were  accustomed  to  drown 
in  the  river  all  the  Greeks  (then  com- 
monly called  Argians)  whom  they  met 
with.  But  Hercules  at  length  per- 
suaded them  to  relinquish  the  oar- 
barous  practice,  and  to  substitute  the 
rushy  Argsei  as  an  expiatory  rile. 

Rushes  find  a  place  in  the  fkiry  my- 
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tholocv.  According  to  Irish  traditiony 
the  black  Boo  Rush  (schoenus  nL 
gricans)  furnishes  the  shaft  of  the  elf 
arrows,  which  are  tipped  with  white 
flint,  and  bathed  in  uie  dew  that  lies 
on  the  hemlock.  And  in  Sweden  the 
EIlo  maidens,  or  Elfin  women,  are  re- 
presented as  bearing  in  their  hands 
and  on  their  heads  plaits  of  the  Com- 
mon Rush  (Juncus  effusus).  It  is  the 
pith  of  this  species  which  is  the  best 
adapted  of  all  the  rush  tribe  for  mak- 
ing  wicks  for  our  night  lights,  by 
whose  gleams  the  thoughtful  watcher 
sees 

SHADOWS   ON  THE   WALL. 
M.  K.  M. 

When  busy  day  hath  sunk  to  sleep, 

And  gloom  hath  veird  the  sky, 
And  we  a  thoughtful  vigil  Iceep 

While  silent  hours  fleet  by ; 
The  taper's  glance  then  may  we  mark 

On  dim-seen  objects  fiiU, 
Portraying  fitfully  and  dark 

Their  shadows  on  the  walL 

Thus  to  our  soul  in  musings  come 

The  phantoms  of  the  past ; 
Fair  scenes  of  youth,  a  distant  home, 

Hopes,  joys,  too  sweet  to  last : 
Real  no  more — no  longer  bright, 

Obeying  mem'ry's  call — 
Th«y  come,  but  show  in  mem*ry*8  light, 

As  shadows  on  the  wall. 

And  fhef/,  the  parted,  and  the  dead, 

Unutterably  dear : 
Around  them  still  Love's  light  is  shed, 

Shining  on  Sorrow's  tear. 
But  changM  is  every  hue — alas, 

]  low  <Hm  and  silent.all ; 
Acrt>i4s  the  pensive  mind  they  pass, 

I^ike  sliaidows  on  the  wall. 

Tiie  radiant  sun  of  glowing  days, 

The  moonlight's  tender  beam, 
Tlie  social  hearth's  domestic  blaie, 

The  watchful  taper's  gleam  ; 
Love's  torch,  and  Mem'ry's  lamp,  wb«re*er, 

In  cot  or  stately  hall, 
Tlioy  iihine,  too  sore  they  image  there 

A  shadow  on  the  walL 

Lights  of  this  world  I  since  thos  ye  be 

Associate  with  shade, 
O  for  yon  realm,  wherein  to  see 

A  better  light  display^ ! 
There  is  no  cloud,  nor  changeful  ray. 

Nor  night  with  sable  pall; 
There  tears  and  sorrows  pass  away, 

Like  shadows  ^om  the  walL 


Reeds,  the  near  neighbours  of  rash- 
es, have  likewise  their  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences.  Ovid  has  thus  fabled 
their  origin :  Syrinx,  a  beautiful 
Naiad,  was  beloved  by  Pan,  but  treat- 
ed him  with  disdain,  and  fled  from 
him.  Her  flight,  however,  being  stop- 
ped by  the  river  Ladon  (of  Arcadia), 
she  invoked  the  aid  of  the  river  nymphs, 
and  they  transformed  her  into  a  bunch 
of  reeds.  As  Pan  lingered  on  the 
bank,  bewailing  her  loss,*  he  heard  the 
reeds,  moved  by  the  breeze,  emit  a  low, 
mournful,  but  musical  sound.  He  im- 
proved the  idea  thus  presented  to  him, 
and  framed  the  rustic  pipe  of  seven 
unequal  reeds,  cemented  with  wax, 
with  which  he  is  usually  represented 
by  painters  and  sculptors,  and  which 
was  called  afler  the  name  of  the  Naiad. 

The  reeds  of  the  river  Cephisus,  in 
Boeotia,  were  celebrated  for  yielding 
material  for  pipes  and  flutes,  that  ex- 
celled  all  others. 

Midas,  King  of  Phrvgia,  being  called 
upon  by  Apollo  and  Pan  to  decide 
between  them  in  a  musical  contest  for 
superiority,  was  so  tasteless  as  to  award 
the  preference  to  Pan  and  his  pipe 
over  Apollo  and  his  lyre.  Apollo  was  so 
displeased  with  the  unwise  connoisseur, 
that  he  affixed  a  pair  of  asses'  ears  to  his 
head.  Midas  endeavoured  to  conceal' 
his  disgrace  by  letting  his  hair  grow 
long,  and  made  his  barber  swear  so- 
lemnly never  to  divulge  it  to  any  human 
being.  The  man,  overpowered  with 
the  weight  of  the  royal  confidence,  and 
at  length  unable  to  contain  it  unspok- 
en, yet  dreading  the  consequence  of 
telling  it  to  any  person  who  might  re- 
peat It,  bethousht  himself  of  a  middle 
course;  and  digginff  a  hole  in  the< 
ground,  he  whispered  into  it,  *'  King 
Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass,'*  and  then 
closed  up  the  hole.  But  a  bunch  of 
reeds  grew  up  from  it,  which,  when- 
ever stiired  dv  the  lightest  breeze, 
murmured,  audibly  and  distinctly,^  the 
words  of  the  barber,  and  gave  pubHcity 
to  the  mystery — a  lesson  to  those  who 
have  the  keeping  of  State  secrets. 

Crowns  ot  reeds  were  worn  by  the 
Tritons  and  submarine  deities  in  the 
classic  mythology. 

Beeds  were  said  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  tended  to  subjugate  nations  by 


*  i 


*  Dum  que  ibi  suspirat,  motos  in  anmdine  ventos 
Effecisse  souum  tennem,  shnilem  qoe  querenti ; 
Arte  nova  vodsque  dram  dukidiae  captum 
Hoc  mihi  consUium  tecum,  diziaset,  manebit,**  &c. 
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furnishing  arrows  for  war;  to  soften 
their  manners  by  the  means  of  music, 
and  to  enlighten  their  understandings 
by  supplying  implements  for  writing — 
for  pens^  of  quills  are  of  much  later  in- 
troduction among  scribes  than  the 
writing-reeds.  Incse  three  modes  of 
employment  for  reeds  mark  three  dif- 
ferent stages  in  civilisation. 

A  reed  of  an  unknown  species,  found 
drifted  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary isles,  inspired  Columbus  with  the 
idea  of  a  new  world  to  the  west. 

A  pretty  French  device  represents  a 
reed  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  shaken 
by  the  winds ;  motto,  "  souvent  agiie, 
jainais  abattu"  (oflen  agitated,  never 
cast  down). 

The  Keed-mace  {typha  latifoliu)  is 
a  showy  aquatic  plant,  from  three  feet 
to  six  feet  nigh,  with  a  round,  smooth, 
leafy  stem,  and  handsome  leaves, 
sword-shaped  below  and  flat  above.  It 
18  usually  represented  by  painters  in 
the  hand  of  our  Lord,  as  supposed  to 
be  the  reed  with  which  he  was  smitten 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  on  which 
the  sponge  fdled  with  vinegar  was 
reached  to  him.  In  Poland,  where  the 
plant  is  not  to  bo  had,  or  is  very  rare, 
artists  substitute  for  it  the  stalk  of  the 
leek  in  flower.  ^lany  foreign  reeds 
arc  of  much  utility.     Wo  need  only 


mention  the  names  of  tbe  SQcar-cuie ; 
thoie  noble  Indian  reeds,  the  bamboos ; 
an^'  the  famous  Egyptian  panymay 
whence  our  '<  paper  "  is  denTed,  and 
which,  though  once  so  abunduit  in 
Egypt,  has  now  become  very  rare, 

Keeds  being  aquaUc  plants,  we  will 
terminate  our  notice  of  them  hj  a 
translation  of  a  little  poem  on  a  riTU- 
let,  with  which  we  conclude  this  paper, 
because  it  speaks  peaceful  and  auspi- 
cious words : — 


THE  Biwun, 

PROSi    TBB    OBRM All    OP    PRKOBRlOE  LBOPOLB^ 
COt'XT    OP  aTOLBBllO.t 

(Tnutct  Rotchcn,  ileli  wSe  htU,  acu) 

See,  dearest !  how  the  streamlet  dear 
Glides  soft  beneath  the  woodbine  here, 

Whore  blue  forget-me<iiot8  are  gniwiag^ 
Yonder  in  full  cascade,  with  sound 
That  echoes  through  fhe  vale  around, 
With  crest  of  spray  and  foam-flakea  crowned, 

Tbrou^^k  rocks  its  proudor  tide  is  flow- 
ing. 

But  sweeter  far  to  me  the  stream 
Here  in  its  gentleness  shall  seem ; 

It  doth  our  own  calm  life  resemble : 
Its  placid  moonlit  course  I  see, 
And  fix  my  loving  thouglits  on  thee^ 
While  tears  of  joy  so  tenderly 

Beneath  my  upturo'd  eyettds  tremhla. 

M.E.M. 


TBE  DREAM  OF  BAVAN— A  MT8TERT. 

PABT  IT.— AXARTA   milBI   COMMBJrCBI  TRB  tTlfBOLIO   tUTBRPRBTATtOll  OP  TBB  DBMAll— A  IllOV 
■  AOB'a   VIBWa  OP  BVMAM   LIPIE^— ttUMPtBII  OP  TBOAMTIC  PHlLOtOPBT. 


Tub  morning  following  the  night  on 
which  Kavan  had  concluded  the  nar- 
ration of  his  dream,  rose  with  that  full 
flush  of  orient  splendour  which  is  only 
to  be  witnessed  in  the  East ;  where  the 
magnificence  and  frrateful  coolness  of 
the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
the  pearly  lustre  of  the  clear  moonlicht 
nights,  come,  in  accordance  with  that 
remarkable  principle  of  compensation 
which  pervades  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  universe,  to  atone  for  the 
dazzling  glare,  the  oppressive  heat, 
and  the  listless  monotony  of  the  tro- 
pical duy. 


Long  before  the  first  glimmer  of  the 
dawn  reddened  the  tops  of  the  eaitem 
hills,  or  flung  a  glow  upon  the  waten, 
the  symptoms  of  the  coming  day  began 
to  show  themselves.  The  nying  foze% 
or  supposed  vampire  bats,  that  had 
been  out  all  night  prcyinff  upon  tbe 
ripening  custard-apples  ana  other  finut 
in  the  orchards  round  the  city,  or  steal- 
ing the  U>di\y  or  palm  wine  from  the 
gourd- vessels  in  which  it  was  eztracfeedf 
as  by  so  many  cupping-glasset,  firom 
tiie  incised  tops  of  the  palm-trecsy  now 
flocked  screeching  home  to  the  old 
banyan  and  other  trees  that  surrounded 


*  fVom  pcnmi,  a  quill  or  feather, 
t  lie  died  iu  1819. 
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the  tanks  and  temples  of  Lanka ;  and 
hannring  themselves  up  in  the  branches, 
by  the  hooks  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  their  leathern  wings,  with  their 
heads  downward,  gave  themselves  up 
to  an  unmolested  sleiep  for  the  day. 

The  long  thin  earthworms,  leaving 
their  holes,  could  be  seen  by  the  early 
traveller  crossing  all  the  roads  and  by- 
paths outside  the  city,  all  laboriously 
winding  along  in  one  direction,  as  if 
performing  some  painful  penance,  re- 
newed daily  before  the  dawn. 

Flocks  of  pigeons,  waking  up  from 
their  slumber,  covered  the  tops  of  the 
houses  and  temples,  or  winged  their 
flight  to  the  gardens. 

Here  and  there,  upon  the  roof  of 
house  or  temple,  a  peacock  might  be 
seen  stalking  in  his  gorgeous  beauty, 
or  heard  screaming  irom  his  metallic 
throat. 

The  water-carriers,  with  their  bell- 
collared  bullocks,  trudged  hastily 
through  the  dusky  streets,  anxious  to 
fill  their  water-skins  at  the  tanks  and 
fountains  of  the  city  ere  the  sun  rose. 

The  Titan  youth  galloped  out,  or 
drove  their  war.chariots  to  the  plains 


outside  the  city  wall,  to  exercise  their 
steeds,  or  practise  archery;  while  at 
every  well  and  tank  throughout  and 
round  the  city  were  gathered  crowds 
of  early  women,  youthful  and  aged, 
withering  and  blooming,  come  to  fill 
their  pitchers;  and  mixed  with  them 
crowds  of  Brahmins,  young  and  old, 
performing  their  ablutions  without 
taking  ofi*  the  garments  that  cinctured 
their  waists  and  descended  to  their 
ankles,  and  intent  on  contemplation ; 
for,  as  already  remarked,  the  Titanic 
court  attracted  to  its  neighbourhood 
crowds  of  priests,  and  devotees,  and 
holy  men,  anxious,  doubtless,  to  con- 
vert such  eminent  sinners. 

The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  were 
now  near  each  other ;  and  as  the  sun 
became  visible  above  the  hills,  deep 
rolls  of  the  nagara  drum,  and  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  martial  music  rose 
from  either  camp  to  greet  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
whole  auxiliary  army  of  monkeys,  who 
lay  encamped  next  to  the  Titan  forces, 
singing  the  Bhupali,  or  morning  hymn, 
in  honour  of  Rama,  and  their  own  en- 
terprising leader,  Hanuman. 


THE  CHORUS  OF  M0NKET8   8INGINO  THE    BHUPALI,  OB  MATIN  HTMN,  TO  RAMA. 

Rama  in  his  whole  body  of  an  azure  hue ! 
Yellow  omameDts  of  gold  thereon  I 
There  the  sparkling  of  many  gems ! 
There  jewels  beautifhlly  show ! 

A  yellow  tiara  crestiDg  a  yellow  crown : 
Yellow  saffiron  on  his  forehead  streaked. 
The  splendour  of  jrellow  earrings ; 
Yellow  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  roond  his  neck. 

A  garment  of  yellow  silk  aromid  his  loins: 

A  yellow  bangle  on  his  ankle — ^wom  as  a  badge  of  exoeUeooe : 

The  clash  of  yellow  bells  therefimn  depending : 

Yellow  armlets  tinkle. 

A  yellow  medal  beautifies  his  arm. 
A  yellow  hero's  bracelet  on  his  wrist 
Wearing  yellow  rignet  rings ; 
A  yellow  bow  and  arrows  In  his  hand. 

A  yellow  pavilion  wide  outspread ; 
Therein  a  yellow  tlirone. 
Raina,  Sita,  Lakshmana  seated  thereupon; 
Dasa  their  servant  sings  their  attributes.* 


*  Dasa,  which  signifies  slave  or  devoted  wershipper,  Is  also  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
yellow  complexion  of  this  hymn  has  probably  a  mystic,  as  well  as  pictorial,  sense ;  for 
Dnyanadeva,  in  describing  the  five  successive  phases  of,  or  stages  of  tiansit  to,  the  beatific 
vision  of  spirit,  makes  the  last  and  central  one  yellow,  thus— 
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Red,  white,  grty,  Uac^  the  coloar  t 
Yellow  itftoa  ia  Um  midst. 
CCLTI. 
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This  note  of  defiance  was  answered 
by  the  Rakshas  warriors  singing,  in 
return,  the  Bhupali,  or  matin  hymn  in 
honour  of  Krishna,  the  eighth  and 
greatest  Avatnr,  who  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared on  earth. 

Since  the  two  armies  had  come  into 
this  close  vicinity,  the  Titan  chiefs  had 
from  policy  studied  to  imitate  all  the 
discipline,  the  regular  ordinances,  and 
the  religious  observances  of  the  hostile 
army,  which  brought  with  it  to  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Aryan  or  Brahminical 
civilisation,  and  introduced  them  even 
among  the  auxiliary  array  of  monkeys 
whom  Sugriva,  the  king  of  Monkej- 
dom,  and  Hanuman,  his  prime  minis- 
ter,  led  on  to  the  assistance  of  Rama. 
[In  these  fighting,  debating,  and  devout 
monkeys,  we  see  probably  the  wild 
aboriginal  tribes  of  Southern  India, 
whom  Rama  in  his  march  southward 
from  Oude  encountered,  won  over  to 
a  state  of  semi-civilisation,  attached  to 
hrs  person,  and  engaged  in  his  aid  in 
his  expedition  against  Kavan,  the  jriant 
monarch  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon.  Their 
descendants  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Bheels,  Colis,  and  other  hill-tribes, 
who  possess  still  the  wild  habits  and 
agility  of  their  monkey  ancestors.] 

But  as  all  the  songs  and  hymns  in 
the  invading  force  were  connected  with 
praise  and  worship  of  Rama  as  the 
seventh  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  the  wily 
counsellors  of  Ravan  advised  him  at 
once  to  counteract  the  cfiect  of  this 
religious  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Rama, 
and  to  disparage  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Titans,  if  not  of  his  own  troops,  by 
celebrating  with  constant  and  ostenta- 
tious honours  and  worship  that  greater 
Avatar,  Krishna,  who  was  to  succeed 
Rama,  and  surpass  him  by  the  totality 
of  his  divinity. 

The  result  was,  that  while  the  Titans 
were  fighting  against  one  manifestation 
of  Vishnu,  they  were  singing  hymns 


in  hononr  of  the  other.  And  never 
was  Krishna  worshipped  with  bo  mnch 
ardour  by  devout  men^  while  upon 
earth,  as  he  was,  before  be  wis  borot 
by  this  generation  of  Titans  [naturmDy 
the  enemies  of  all  the  celestiab],  hotn. 
pure  enmity  to  Rama. 

Hatred,  or  rather  political  rivalry, 
had  blinded  their  intellects^  mnd  they 
perceived  not  that  Rama  and  Krishna  ■ 
and  Hari,  and  Nariiari,  and  Vaman*— . 
are  all  but  difierent  names  of  the  <me 
eternal  Vishnu,  the  pervading  and  im. 
manent  spirit,  who  assames  many  forms 
on  earth  for  the  sake  of  his  sincen 
worshippers,  the  extirpation  of  evil 
and  Titanic  oppression,  the  maintB. 
nance  of  virtue  and  leli&ion,  and  the 
protection  of  cows  and  Bidbmins. 
Fh)m  the  eternal  Bhagavata,  and  from 
Maricha  and  his  cUirvoyant  disaples, 
who  could  look  with  clearness  into  Ih- 
turity,  and  transport  themselTea  at 
pleasure  into  any  age — and  in  tUs  in- 
stance  made  it  their  special  bnsineflS 
to  instruct  them  —  they  knew  all  Uie 
predestined  events  of  Krishna^S  life^ 
were  familiat  with  all  his  words  to  his 
beloved  friend  and  disciple  Aijona; 
and  with  the  sones  and  hymns  that  in 
future  ages  should  be  sung  in  his  prsii 
by  his  young  playfellows  the  Gopalas, 
or  herdsmen  ;  oy  the  enamoiued  Gcpis, 
or  herdswomen  of  Uokula,  and  by 
pious  men  through  all  sucoeedinff  time. 
From  these  they  selected,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  following  Bhnpali,  or  matin 
hymn,  which  his  foster-moth^Tashodn 
in  af\er  ages  sun^  to  his  cradle,  and 
which  to  this  day  is  often  song  by  the 
sari-clad  maidens  and  matrons  of  Hin- 
dustan as  their  morning,  tribute  of  de- 
votion, after  they  have  darkened  thdr 
eyelashes  with  powder  of  antimonj, 
and  adorned  their  hair  with  a  dralefe 
of  white  jasmine  flowers,  or  pale  yellow 
blossoms  from  the  beantiful  and  fim- 
grant  champa : — 


THE   CHOanS   OF  TITANS   SING   THE   BHUPALl,    OR   MATIN   HTMIT,   TO   nmUWIA* 

Arise !  ariite !  dear  wearer  of  the  wiU-flower  garland, 

Fundle  thy  motlicrV  cheek. 

The  sun  lias  risen  above  the  orleot  hills, 

The  dark  uight  has  ended. 


The  cows  for  their  calves  are  lowing ; 
The  birds  in  the  trees  are  pouring  fbrtb  thdr  notss. 
At  the  door  thy  playftUows  stand  waitfaig, 
Iliey  call  for  thee !  oh,  Yadu  Raya  I 

Arise !  arise !  dear  wearer,  &c. 


1S64.] 


Hy  belOT«d,  the  deligbt  of  mv  aool  1 
Holte  md  look  it  Baliiama  [^17  biMlicr], 
TIiou  abode  of  the  TirtoH  I  thon  brotbtf  of  tba  megk ! 
Jai&t  J  aiiM  t  doar  iretrer,  Sm, 


Arise  quicklj,  mj  dujiag, 
Full  of  perfecdOTu  !  mj  duk-blm  patllag  Kii 
Huta  to  drink  llie  milk  fttnn  my  bosom. 
And  beuow  on  me  tl>r  kiHte. 

AiInI  Mtael  dMr« 


Hearing  big  own  mollur'a  voice, 
Sbri  Hari  [Kriabna]  soon  airake; 
He  b^an  lo  snck  ths  brvut, 
And  all  were  filled  with  joy. 

AJin !  aibe  I  deu  wearer,  Ac 


They  beheld  his  form  full  of  pvftctian,  aad  beaotifol, 
They  saw  his  brotber  BaHrama  near ; 

Tsshoda'a  fbrtune  blossomed  fbrth. 
Beholding  ber  aqa  the  Lord  of  Ii&.* 

Arise  I  wise  I  dear  weaitr,  &c. 

As  the  last  echo  of  thtg  nuitia  bymn  aomp«lted  tbem  to  servo  u  domestic 
died  away,  aloud  rustle  was  heanl  ia  ferraote  iii  his  establishment.  Thus 
the  wood  skirting  the  Katuhu  outposts,  Agni,  or  Fire,  was  hia  cook  ;  Varuna, 
and  a  stir  was  perceived  among  the  the  Wat«r  t)city,  his  dhobi,  or  washer- 
branches.  The Uakshas sentinel,  tma-  man;  aod  this  Vayu,  or  Wiod,  be 
gining  ii  was  an  ambuscade  of  the  made  a  sort  of  hamauL  In  the  nioni. 
jnonkejs,  fired  an  arriiw  into  tlm  ing  be  was  compelled  lo  sweep  the  floors 
thicket ;  but  to  his  astonishment  and  anil  brush  the  ruroituro  of  the  palace 
terror,  it  came  back,  and  gtonced  close  with  invisible  brooms  and  bruslies  1  and 
to  his  cheek.  Thinking  it  must  be  a  all  the  day  afterwards  be  either  wheeled 
powerful  Yakslia,  or  trtasure-guardiiig  about  his  Viraatia,  or  air-chariot,  or 
goblin  that  inhabited  the  wood,  the  pulled  an  invisible  punka,  or  large  In- 
aentinel  threw  down  his  bow,  and  was  dian  &n,  to  cool  biui,  or  ran  on  errands 
About  lo  fly,  when  a  voice  called  out,  and  messages  through  his  kingdom  and 
"  It  is  only  Vavo,  the  king's  messeti-  to  his  arrny.     Speculation  was  imme~ 

""    "     "  """   "   '  '      '    -""   -~  diately  at  work  as  to  the  destination 

or  object  of  Vayu's  present  mission : 


*  In  thia  pioce  we  have  many  phrasea  which  oTv  constantly  spiiUed  to  Eriahna,  some  In  ^ 
double  Hinae.  Thud  Va/vtmali,  thH  wearer  of  the  foreet  garland ;  Megha  Shawm,  thu  thunder- 
"doud  dark-bine  in  colour ;  rodti  Rm/n,  the  Yado  King,  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  that  name ; 
and  JConAo,  or  KanAoba,  the  youth,  am  cinnnion  subatitntea  for  hia  own  name.  The  lerm 
Ataarana,  suul-deKghter,  or  niil  of  (he  soul,  employol  in  (be  enxind  line  of  stanza  il. 
bteiitoa  its  oelensiblf,  ban  a  niystia  leuse,  which  ix  here  meant  to  bo  insinuated  und^r  tlis 
affectionate  utli'miDrai  of  YishuJai  toul  of  wy  soul  ie  in  tbis  sense  njuivulent  t9  "snul  nt 
the  unirerae  wbicb  lives  and  moves  In  my  own  soul."  Ths  phrase  Sagatia  also,  rendoml 
"  Foil  of  Pf ifeotion "  in  stauBU  ilL  and  v.,  boa  a  double  mystic  tenae  —  viz.,  the  deity 
manlfcateit  with  all  peifectiooa,  or  altribuUs,  ai  contiwUslingulibed  torn  that  ultlaiate  and 
inaccFuIblo  depth  of  divme  being,  la  which  there  is  neither  fonii,  paasinn,  nor  stttibuU  [la 
this  latter  point  curiously  agredng  with  some  of  tbe  European  niystice  treated  of  in  the 
writingi  of  Boaanet];  and  which  is  aoconiingly  dlatinguishcl  aa  nirahora,  without  form  j 
mrguaa,  without  property  or  attriliute ;  and  nimtoro,  without  rliaiice  or  paMion.  The 
ICmi  used  in  the  Ust  alania  id  ngnifV  Lord  of  lite,  Jirmo  Sabi.  ali')  indicates,  by  an 
«quivc<]ae  freqapnt  In  these  iyi^a,  the  name  of  the  aatbor. 
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and  the  Titan  warriors  addressed  him      composed,  and  which  was  wdl  kliowm 
in  a  song  which  Madhavi  Pankaja  bad     and  often  chanted  in  camp. 

THE  RAKBHAB  WARRI0B8'  ZMyOCATXON  OF  VATU. 

Nought  stirreth  around, 
TeC,  hark !  to  that  sound ; 
"  Swoo-oo"  and  "  Ai-yu"  I 
Oh,  bodnessVayn! 
Pause  and  oome  hither, 
And  whisper  ua  whither 

Thou  apeedeat  along ! 
Invisible  wending, 
The  heatber-topa  bending^ 
Before  ua  thou  sweepeat, 
Behind  ua  thou  creepest ; 
By  our  ears  mahing, 
O'er  our  cheeka  brvuhing; 
Gliding  by  ghoIefuUy, 
Murmuring  dolefully, 
Wailing  .fioleftdly, 

Dirgea  of  aong. 
With  "  Swoo-oo-  and  "  Ai-yu»! 
Oh !  bodiless  Vayu, 
Pause  and  come  hither. 
And  whiaper  ua  whither 

Thou  apeedeat  along? 

TBS   TOICK   OF   TATU. 

Warriors,  atop  me  not ;  I  flee 

On  the  Sakahaa  King'a  beheat, 

Thither  in  the  glowiiv;  west, 
Where  the  eight-fold  banyan  tree, 

Girt  with  broad  and  green  banana, 
Forma  a  aacred  hermitage ; 
Thence  to  bring  the  holy  aage, 

Ananta  Biahi  Ti^jamana. 


Following  the  JSolian  marmnrs  of 
Yavu,  we  arrive  at  the  hermitage 
called  Ashta  Vati,  or  "The  Eight 
Banyan  Trees.  '*  In  point  of  fact  there 
was  but  one  parent  tree :  but  seven  of 
the  suckers,  which  it  had  originally 
thrown  down  to  take  fresh  root  in  the 
earthy  had  now  grown  into  massive 
trunkf,  sweeping  in  an  irregular  octa- 
gon round  the  central  stem,  and  joined 
to  it  and  to  each  other  b^  picturesque 
arches,  from  each  of  which  again  de- 
scended fresh  slender  shoots  towards 
the  ground,  which  some  had  already 
penetrated,  and  others  only  approach- 
ed, the  rudiments  of  a  future  still 
more  massive  and  extended  arcade  of 
foliage.  The  descending  suckers  fell 
so  thick  as  to  form  almost  a  continu- 
ous curtain  between  the  arches,  and  to 
shelter  the  centre  of  the  retreat ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  thick  groups 
of  broad-leaved  plantain  trees  judici- 
ously planted,  and  a  mass  of  green 
creepers  dotted  with  large  trumpet- 
shaped  white,  or  small  and  delicate 
scarlet  and  violet  flowers,  the  lanc- 


tuary  of  the  Riahi  waa  oompkle  aad 
impenetrable  to  the  eye.  It  atood  on 
a  long  high  ridge  of  gromidL  and  o^ 
cupied  nearly  the  whole  breadlh  be- 
tween two  loose  ttone-waUa  eadomng 
cottases  on  either  side^  iwbahitcd  lij 
his  nriends,  admiren^  and  diidplai. 
In  front*  descendiiig  by  a  grMhal 
slope,  spread  a  vaat  plaiiit  green  vick 
the  growing  rioe-cropa,  dotted  bwi 
and  there  with  solitary  dnmpa  of 
mango-trees  of  a  eenttuy*!  mmHk, 
and  terminating  in  ffronpty  and  at  bil 
in  a  dense  grove,  orfeatnmd  pibn. 

Behind,  the  eroond  detoenoed  ak 
rupUy  into  a  stul  lower  plain  of  Imi 
extent,  breaking  down  at  no  greni  bi» 
tcrval  into  a  ^p  TaUqr*  andialha 
distance,  through  one  of  the  aove 
open  arches  of  the  banyan-trei^  jom 
could  see  the  blue  Antapa  moontaiM^ 
and  glimpses  of  the  sea,  flowinf  In  to 
fill  up  the  recesses  of  its  dentalea  bM^u 
Upon  the  plain  between  the  hennitsy 
and  the  mountain  an  army  bad  onen 
been  encamped,  and  a  great  battle  badL 
been  fought   in    the  TaUqr  bcgroiif 
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Kven  now,  after  nightfall,  spectre  bat- 
talions were  sometimes  seen  to  march 
along  the  ground ;  and  from  the  direc- 
doQ  of  the  valle/  and  the  sides  of  the 
mountoio  a  strange  knocking  was  often 
heard  at  midnight,  which  some  alleged 
was  caused  bj  the  fishermen  in  the 
creeks  repairing  their  boats,  but  others 
maintuned  to  proceed  from  the  Tallej' 
where  the  remains  of  the  slun  war- 
riors reposed. 

The  whole  drcuit  of  the  hermitage 
resounded  with  the  songs  and  varioui 
cries  of  msnv  species  of  biids,  the 
larger  of  whom  walked  boldl]'  up  to 
the  very  entrance,  white  the  smaller 
built  their  nests  ia  the  leaSer  branches 
of  the  eight  banyan- trees,  and  twit- 
tered all  daj  overhead.  A  fat  cow 
lav  lazilj  chewing  the  cud  on  one  side 
of  the  hermitage  1  a  small  white  mare 


grazed  qnietljr  in  front ;  ■  tame  g»- 
xeile,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  round 
its  neck,  ealloped  plajfiilly  about.  A 
white  cockatoo,  a  blue  and  scarlet  lori, 
and  two  green  perroquets,  climbed  up 
the  leafj  columns,  and  screamed  by 
turns.  In  this  retreat  dwelt  the  Kishi 
Ananta,  surnamed  Yajamana,  or  as  the 
court  ladies  softened  it,  Ezamana,  ).#., 
the  sacrificer :  from  his  long  devotioti 
to  the  solemn  offerings  and  stately 
ceremonials  of  religion.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Rishi  Maricba, 
and  yet  toiallj  different  from  him : 
different  in  the  taste  which  guided  hii 
choice  of  a  retreat,  in  penonal  appear- 
ance, and  in  tone  of  mind. 

The  hermitage  of  Maricha  was  in 
the  centre  of  a  dense  forest,  correa- 
ponding  strictly  to  the  injunction* 
given  bj  TfririinR  to  Arjnna  legarding 


TBB  TOOt'a   AFPBOFBUTB    KBTBBAT. 

ApUca  to  which  Ssdhakas,  or  pncCisecs  of  particular  disdpUns  for  attainhigspiiitasl  and 
IhaumaturgiG  perftctfoo,  bsva  been  in  tbe  hatdt  of  dwelUngt  bat  whem  the  footfall  of  other 

Where  trees  sweet  as  anulta,  or  immortal  Dsetsr,  to  tbe  very  roots,  crowd  thiAlj  togetbir, 
ever  bearing  (rait. 

Whore,  at  every  (botstap,  are  wateis  of  sorpasaing  deamets,  even  without  the  antnmaal 
seasoD )  where  springs  abouading  are  t»Kf  to  tia  Taiuid. 

Wliare  the  brohen  auubiashUs  at  Inlervab,  and  yet  which  It  cool  with  ihada  i  where  the 
wind,  scarcely  moiiag,  softly  blows  in  inlermiuing  airs. 

DevoiJ  ia  general  ol  (oiukI  )  ao  thick  that  tlie  tieaats  of  prqr  peoetrata  it  not ;  no  parro^ 
no  humUe  bee  is  then  (to  dUlorb  with  ita  aoeam  or  hum). 

Close  to  tbe  water  maj  dwell  swsiu  and  a  few  SamiDgoes ;  tb*  koUIa  alao,  or  hlack  cuckoo^ 
may  alight  occasionally  there. 

Peacocks  should  not  abide  there  constantlr  t  hot  should  a  hw  oom*  and  go  at  interval^ 
let  Ihem,  I  forbid  them  not. 

Thou  art  without  fail,  oh !  son  of  Paadi^  to  seek  out  and  find  such  a  place ;  th««  let  (hy 
proroundly  embowend  besmitags  be,  or  oraksy  defeated  to  SUra. 


Maricha  again  was  a  skeleton :  his 
features  intersected  with  raillion^  of 
needle-like  wrinkles  i  his  shrivuUud 
ekin  smeared  with  ashea ;  bis  beard 
reached  down  to  his  girdle;  his  bead 
was  covered  with  a  pyramid  of  coiled 
up,  grizzled,  sun-scorched  hiiir  \  and 
his  garments  consisted  of  shreda  of 
dingy,  tattered  bark.  AnantH,  on  the 
contrary,  though  advanced  in  years, 
hnd  a  fresh  and  almost  Toeeate  look. 
His  features,  naturally  handsome,  wore 
the  impress  of  a  loving  as  well  w-i  a  re- 
verential nature,  and  the  holy  cAlm  of 
a  sjiirit  at  peace  crowned  their  bk'nded 
expression  of  dignity  and  swcptness. 
His  beard  and  hend  were  close  shaven : 
and  round  the  hitler  were  woniid  with 
graceful  negligence  two  or  thn*  folds 
of  unbleached  cloth,  the  end  ol'  which 
hung  down  on  one  side  like  a  vi'il ;  a 
Streak  of  fresh  sandal  unguent  tuarked 


his  forehead  horisontally;  andliiagsr. 

ments  were  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and 
even  fine  in  their  texture.  Anant* 
differed  considerably  from  his  friend 
Maricho  in  his  spiritual  exercises. 
Like  him,  he  was  a  follower  of  the 
ascetic  and  contemplative  life ;  but  the 
pursuit  of  the  Siddhis,  or  miraculous 
tacullies,  though  ho  did  not  absolutely 
condemn  it  in  others,  he  utterly  avoi- 
ded himself,  pronouncing  it  a  road 
beset  with  dangers,  and  often  leading 
to  the  profonndcst  darkness.  But 
even  in  the  details  of  the  oacetlc  ajid 
contemplative  paths,  he  was  distin- 
guished ftoQi  his  fellow  Rishi.  As  far 
as  the  discipline  of  Vairagya,  or  utter 
con<incst  over  and  freedom  from  pas- 
sion, desire,  and  self-interest  of  every 
kind,  he  went  fully  along  with  bim  [ 
and  had  come  to  be  absolutely  devoid 
of  self,     in  the  doctrine  of  'i'ljoga,  or 
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renunciation  of  all  things,  he  also  co- 
incided in  the  principle,  but  he  ap- 
plied it  less  to  the  letter,  and  more  to 
the  spirit  and  intention.  Thus  while 
Maricha  scrupled  on  account  of  his  vow 
of  renunciation  to  wear  any  clothinff 
but  woven  bark,  and  even  renounced 
all  action  itself,  Ananta  wore  fine  and 
clean  cotton  garments,  without  being 
attached  to  or  taking  any  pride  in 
them ;  and  took  his  part  in  useful 
action  without  looking  to  a  reward ; 
holding  with  the  Gita,  sect,  xviii.  that 

"  He  if  properly  a  Tjragl  who  U  a  fiwMker  of  Um 
fruit  of  action.** 

The  practice  of  Tapa,  or  severe 
penitential  austerities,  was  carried  to 
excess  by  Maricha,  who  had  stood  on 
his  head  for  a  series  of  years ;  for  a 
similar  period  upon  one  leg ;  hung 
suspended  by  one  toe  from  a  tree,  with 
his  head  down  for  one  decade;  £c^ 
another^  stood  gazing  on  the  sun,  so 


motionless  that,  in  Ae  rnnf 
the  creeping  i^ants  gmr  up 
him,  the  white  ante  ooottrvofeed  their 
clay  galleries  all  of«r  bit  bodf»  nidlhs 
biras  seeing  in  him  no  kngw  may  dn- 
ality,  ceased  to  fear  hinit  andatkil 
perched  freely  upon  his  headf  aadlNnll 
their  nests  amon|[  the  folun  witk 
which  he  was  entwmed*  Bat  ue  wmM 
extraordinary  penanoe  ha  andenranl 
was  carrving  for  forty  jrean  on  ona 
hand,  a  newer- put,  containing  alNdst 
or  basil  phuit,  sacred  to  Viduin.  Hiv 
naib  not  being  cut,  grew  ooi  at  laet 
like  the  daws  of  a  voltor^  facwing 
the  flower-pot,  and  curling  hmek  tiB 
they  grew  into  his  flesh ;  to  aa  to  leak 
thti  hand,  the  plants  and  the  ^ammt^ 
piot  together.  Vvhile  nnderaoing  llua 
singular  penance,  he  obtaineawa  naoM 
of  Tulsi  Bava,  or  the  Hdy  F^ither 
Basil,  and  upon  him  the  nroaatie 
Water-lily  composed  the  foUowing 
song:— 


TULSI  BAYA— THX  MAM  TBXS* 

For  forty  long  years,  hi  yon  minoiis  hut 

Dwells  a  withered  ssoetic,  whose  arm  is  simnk, 
And  devotees  flock  to  the  sscred  Math, 

To  kias  the  feet  of  the  bloaeoming  monk. 
His  eyes  with  weeping  are  red  and  ftrnty; 
His  Bon-soorebed  hair  all  matted  and  carroty ; 
His  body  is  smeared  with  a  pale  yellow  crust 
Of  funeral  ashes  and  diamel  dust: 
He  lives  npon  leaves,  and  berries  and  haws, 

And  doses  with  opium,  his  spirit  to  eafaa  | 
His  nails  are  grown  like  a  vulture's  claws, 

And,  inward  cnrHng,  have  pierced  his  pahn ) 
On  which  he  supporteth,  by  night  and  by  day, 

O  torment  of  wonder ! — for  ever,  for  ever, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  a  flower-pot  of  clay, 

Wliich  he  most,  living,  relinquish  nevsr. 
WitUn  the  red  flow«r-pot  a  TuU  is  sean, 
A  blnesmning  basil,  that's  sacred  and  green ; 
Twixt  the  growth  of  his  cUws  and  the  force  of  his  tow, 
Hie  hand,  the  vase,  and  the  plant  are  now 
So  locked  together,  *tis  hard  to  scan 
*Twixt  the  talking  shrub  and  the  sproutiag  num. 
If  he  waTk,  you  bdiold  a  moving  bower; 

If  he  speak,  *tis  the  awftil  voice  of  a  tree; 
In  qtringtime  you  meet  with  a  man  in  flower, 

And  wondering  ask,  what  can  it  be? 
For  forty  long  yean,  this  penanoe  he^s  boni% 

Tluough  autumn's  rain  and  throu^  sumiasr's  saa. 
In  sge  and  in  feebleness  —weary  and  won, 

And  still  must  bear,  till  his  race  is  nm. 
JSome  live  on  the  summit  of  pinnacles  high, 

Some  hook  themselves  up^  and  swing  over  a  firs^ 
Some  drop  themselves  into  the  Ganges  and  die^ 

Some  mount,  all  undaunted,  the  funeral  pyT%  ; 
But  here,  in  this  Cingalese  land  we  see^ 

Expiation  is  wrought  on  a  diflfemt  plan ; 
The  dnner  grows  holy  by  fottering  a  tree, 

And  the  hmoooit  shrub  is  eiiflMiinad  for  ths  nab 
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Ananta  Risbi*  though  interiorly  a  often  to  spring  from  spiritual  pridey  or 
man  of  mortified  spirit,  avoided  all  fanatic  zeal ;  and  he  followed  the  max- 
such  excesses ;  for  he  considered  them      ims  of  the  Gita, which  says,  sect.  vi.  :— 

**  The  Togi,  or  he  who  energises  himself  to  recollect  and  reunite  his  scattered  self  by  in- 
ternal contemplation,  is  more  ezAulted  than  the  TapasYis,  those  zealots  who  harass  them- 
selves in  performing  penances.** 


Even  in  the  performance  of  Yoga, 
or  the  internal  contemplation  and  self- 
union,  he  differed  frpm  Maricha.  The 
latter,  following  his  mystic,  thauma- 
turgic  bent,  was  full  of  internal  visions 
and  revelations.  Sometimes,  according 
to  the  mystic  school  of  Paithana,  sit- 
ting cross- levged,  meditating  at  mid- 
nignt  at  the  foot  of  a  banyan-tree, 
with  his  two  thumbs  closing  his  ears, 
and  bis  little  fingers  pressed  upon  his 
eyelids,  he  saw  rolling  before  him  gi- 
gantic fiery  wheels,  masses  of  serpent 
shapes,  clusters  of  brilliant  jewels, 
quadrats  of  pearls,  lamps  blazing  with- 
out  oil,  a  white  haze  melting  away  into 
a  sea  of  glittering  moonlight,  a  solitary 
fixed  swan-like  fiery  eye  of  intense 
ruddy  glare,  and,  at  length,  the  splen- 
dour of  an  internal  light  more  dazzling 


than  the  pun  or  the  whole  |(t|^-pave4 
court  of  heaven.  An  internal,  spopta^ 
x^eous  unproduced  music  [ananat§]  vi- 
brated  on  his  ear;  and  sometimes  fi 
sweet  mouth,  sometimes  a  piajeatic 
nose,  sometimes  a  whole  face  (^exqui- 
site beseeching  beauty,  would  rise  but 
of  a  cloud  before  his  inward  gnostic 
eye,  look  into  his  soul,  and  advance  to 
embrace  him. 

At  other  times,  he  followed  the  path 
laid  down  by  the  more  ancfept  and 
profounder  school  of  Al^di^  ^d  sought 
to  attain,  and  sometimes  deemed  that 
h§  had  attained,  the  condition  of  th^ 
illumined  Yogi,  as  described  by  K^rishna 
to  his  friend  Axjuna,  in  the  6th  Adhy- 
aya  of  that  most  mvstic  of  all  mystic 
books,  the  Dnyaneshvari. 


THS  ILLUMINKQ. 

When  this  path  is  beheld,  then  thirst  and  banger  are  forgotten :  night  and  day  are  nn- 
distinguished  in  this  road. 

Whether  one  would  set  out  to  the  bloom  of  tl^e  East  or  come  to  the  chambenof  the  West, 
without  moving^  oh !  holder  of  the  bow  I  is  the  travelling  in  this  roadf 

In  this  path,  to  whatever  place  one  would  go,  that  toton  (or  locality)  onf'i  own  hI/ be- 
comes !  how  shall  I  easily  describe  this  ?    Thou  thyself  shall  experience  it. 

The  ways  of  the  tubular  vessel  (nerves)  are  broken ;  the  nine-fold  property  of  w^4 
(nervous  sether)  departs :  on  which  account  the  functions  of  the  body  do  longer  exif>t. 

Then  the  moon  and  the  sun,  or  that  supposition  which  is  so  imagined,  appear ;  but  like 
the  wind  \ipon  a  lamp,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  laid  hold  of. 

The  bud  of  understanding  is  dissolved ;  the  sense  of  smell  no  longer  reifiains  in  the  nos- 
trils ;  but,  together  with  the  Poweb,*  retires  into  the  middle  chambo*.' 

Then  with  a  discharge  from  above,  the  reservoir  of  moon-fluid  of  immortality  (contained 
in  the  brain),  leaning  over  on  one  side,  communicates  into  the  mouth  of  the  Power. 

Thereby  the  tubes  (nerves)  are  filled  with  the  fluid :  it  penetrates  into  aQ  the  members ; 
and  in  every  direction  the  vital  breath  dissolves  thereinto. 

As  from  the  heated  crucible  all  the  wax  flows  out,  and  tbei^  it  remains  thoroughly  filled 
with  the  molten  metal  poured  io ; 

Even  so,  that  lustre  (of  the  immortal  moon-fluid)  has  become  actnally  moused  into  the 
shape  of  the  body :  on  the  outside  it  is  wrapped  ^p  in  the  folds  of  the  s^. 

As,  wrapping  himself  up  in  a  mantle  of  clouds,  the  sun  for  f  while  remains  •  and  after- 
wards, casting  It  off,  comes  forth  arrayed  in  light ; 

Even  so,  above  is  this  dry  shell  of  the  skhi,  which,  like  the  husk  of  grain,  of  itself  falls  off. 

Afterwards,  such  is  the  splendour  of  the  limbs,  that  one  is  perplexed  whether  it  fs  a  iself- 
exi8ting  shaft  of  Cashmere  porphyry,  or  shoots  that  have  sprouted  up  from  jewel  seed : 

Or  a  body  moulded  of  tints  caught  from  the  glow  of  evening,  or  a  pillar  formed  of  the 
interior  light : 


•  This  extraordinary  Power,  who  is  termed  elsewhere  the  "World  Mother** — the  " Cas- 
ket of  Supreme  Spirit,"  is  technically  called  Kundalini,  which  may  be  rendered  serpentine,  or 
annuhir.    Some  things  related  of  it  wonld  make  one  imagine  it  to  be  electricity  personified. 
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A  yase  filled  with  liquid  safiron ;  or  a  statue  cast  ofdiviiie  thaomatarg^  parfbctton  flMtai 
down.    To  me  beholding,  it  appears  quietism  itself,  personified  with  limba: 

As  a  painting  of  divine  bliss ;  a  sculptured  form  of  the  sovereign  hapiinwi ;  a  grovt  oC 
trees  of  joy,  erectly  standing : 

A  bud  of  golden  cbampa ;  or  a  statue  of  ambrosia :  or  a  many-crinkled  hertMUj  oC  fttih 
and  tender  green. 

Or  is  it  the  disk  of  the  moon,  that,  fed  by  the  damps  of  autumn,  has  put  ftrUi  ImninoBi 
beams  ?  or  is  it  the  embodied  presence  of  Ught,  that  is  sittmg  on  yonder  seat  ? 

Such  becomes  the  body,  what  time  the  serpentine  [or  annular]  Powkb  drinks  the  ommni 
[fluid  of  immortality  descenduig  from  the  brain],  then,  oh !  friend,  Death  dreads  tha  Aaps 
of  the  body. 

Then  disappears  old  age,  the  knots  of  youth  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  thb  loot  stass  or 

CHILDHOOD  REAPPEARS  ! 

His  age  remains  the  same  as  before ;  but  in  other  respects  he  exhibits  the  stnogth  oC 
childhood ;  the  greatness  of  his  fortitude  is  beyond  comparison. 

Ad  the  golden  tree  at  the  freshly-sprouting  extremities  of  its  branches  pats  forth  Jewsl* 
buds  daily  new ;  even  so,  neto  and  beautifid  naiU  sprotit  forth  (from  his  fingeis  and  toes). 

He  gets  other  teeth  also ;  but  these  shine  beyond  all  measure  beautiftil,  as  rows  of  dlamoadi 
set  on  either  side. 

Like  grains  of  tiny  rubies,  minute  perhaps  as  stems,  so  come  forth  cmt  the  wholt  bodf 
tips  of  downy  hair. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  become  like  red  lotos  flowen ;  the  ijee  gimr 
inexpressibly  clear. 

As  when,  owing  to  the  crammed  state  of  its  interior,  the  pearls  can  no  loQger  be  bsU  Is 
by  the  double  shd^  then  the  seam  of  the  pearl  oyster  rim  bursts  open : 

So,  uncontainable  within  tlie  clasp  of  the  eyelids,  the  sight,  expanding,  seeks  to  go  oat- 
ward  ;  it  is  the  same,  indeed,  as  before,  but  is  now  capable  of  embracing  the  heevcns. 

The  body  becomes  of  gold  in  lustre,  but  it  has  the  lightness  of  the  wind :  fat  of  water  and 
of  earth  no  portion  is  left 

Then  he  beholds  the  t/dngs  beyond  (he  sea,  he  heart  the  language  qfpatadi$6f  heptrcmm 
ichat  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  ant! 

He  taketh  a  turn  with  the  wind ;  if  he  walk,  his  footsteps  touch  not  the  water;  Ibr  Bach 
and  such  like  conjunctures  he  attains  many  supernatural  fiaculties. 

Finally— 

When  the  light  of  the  Power  disappears,  then  the  form  of  the  body  is  tost^thsa  he  be« 
comes  hidden  to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  other  respects,  indeed,  just  as  before^  he  appears  with  the  members  of  his  bo^Ji  hat  be 
is  as  one  formed  of  the  wind! 

Or  like  the  (delicate)  core  of  the  plantain  tree,  standing  up  divested  of  its  mantle  of  oat* 
ward  leaves,  or  as  a  cloud  fh>m  which  limbs  have  sprouted  out. 

Such  becomes  his  body ;  then  he  is  called  Khxchara,  or  Skt-oobb  ;  tUs  step  biiiv  at* 
tained  is  a  wonder  among  people  in  the  body. 

Behold  the  Sadhaka  (the  thaumaturgic  saint)  departeth ;  but  the  talk  of  his  fbotsteps  le- 
mains  behind :  there  in  various  places  invisibili^  and  the  other  supernatural  fkcnhissl 
acquired. 


Ananta,  without  condemning  such 
visions,  and  the  [Rosicrucian?]  pursuit 
aflcr  such  a  transfiguration  and  rejuve^ 
nescence,  without  expressing  disbelief^ 
or  daring  to  pronounce  them  to  be  hal- 
lucinations, simply  declared  that  his 
own  exiHirience  had  fumishe<l  him  with 
none  such.  Admitting  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  the  spiritual  world  and  the 
internal  life,  he  looked  with  wonder 
and  respect  on  Maricha,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  humbler  exercise  of 
fixing  the  contemplutions  of  his  spirit 
on  the  infinite  moral  beauty  and  good- 
ness of  the  divine  nature,  and  endea- 
vourinir,  by  contemplation,  to  transtbrin 
himself  to  souiu  likeness  of  the  eternal 
love. 

Mariclia,  notwithstanding  the  natu- 
ral tiini<tity  of  his  nature,  came  down 


from  the  mount  of  contemplatioa  With 
a  wild  and  terrible  splenaoor  on  Ul 
brow,  and  a  crazed,  onearthly  expns. 
sion,  which  scured  his  feUow-nmL 
Ananta,  with  a  glow  of  sweetneet  md 
love,  that  encouraged  and  drew  them 
towards  him. 

Thus  Maricha  Rishi  wae  a  seareerow 
to  all:  the  ladies  of  the  ooori  pro- 
nounced him  an  absolute  firighty  and 
the  little  children  ran  from  him  aefirom 
a  goblin.  Ananta  Rishi,  on  the  other 
hand — or,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed^ 
'*dear  Ezamana" — ^was  a  general  fi^ 
vourite.  Respected  by  the  men,  re- 
vered, trusted,  and  beloved  by  the 
women,  he  was  absolutely  idolised  bj 
the  children,  of  whom  he  was  intensely 
fond.  He  loved,  indeed,  every  tree 
and  flower;  he  fislt  a  glad  sympathy  wHIl 
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all  living  creatures ;  but  little  children 
were  his  delight— and  above  all  little 
girls.  Among  these  he  had  one  espe- 
cial favourite,  named  Ghunta  Patali, 
or  **  Bell  Trumpet  Tower,"  who  was 
constantly  about  him.  Ravan,  on  his 
return  from  his  failure  in  the  contest 
for  the  hand  of  King  Janaka's  [adopt- 
ed] daughter  Sita,  who  was  won  by 
Kama  from  all  competitors  by  his 
breaking  the  bow  of  Shiva,  which  none 
of  the  others  could  even  bend,  found 
this  little  girl  and  her  brother  Ratna- 
kara  lying,  apparently  abandoned, 
among  the  beds  of  pink  jhinga  flowers 
that  fringe  the  straits  separating  the 
island  of  Lanka  from  the  main  land, 
across  which  Kama  and  the  monkeys 
afterwards  built  Kama's  bridge.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  may  still  be 
seen  a  well  of  fresh  water,  springing 
up  in  the  very  midst  of  the  estuary, 
and  covered  at  flood  tides  by  the  salt 
waves.  Its  site  is  nmrked  by  a  crowd 
of  red  and  white  flags  and  streamers, 
indicating  that  a  local  water.goddess 
is  there  worshipped.  It  is  called  among 
the  barbarous  fishermen  that  inhabit 
that  region  Sita.Hrad,.  or  "Sita's 
Well:*'  for  a  tradition  prevails  there, 
that  Sita  also  was  found  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  in  one  of  the  furrows  among 
the  same  jhinga  beds.  For  it  is^weU 
known  that  Sita  had  no  motherland 
was  not  bom  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but 
was  found  by  her  reputed  parent  Ja- 
naka  in  the  furrow  of  a  field  orgarden, 
and  was  thence  named  Sita,  or  Furrow- 
found,  from  Sit,  a  furrow. 

What  was  no  less  singular,  the  little 
Ghanta  Patali  exhibited  the  most  re- 
markable resemblance  in  her  features 
and  manner  to  Sita,  which  struck  Ka- 
van  more  forcibly  every  day,  and  at- 
tached him  very  strondy  to  the  child. 
He  handed  over  KatntJLara  to  Maricha 
for  his  education,  and  Ghanta  Patali 
to  the  gentler  Ananta  ;  but  the  latter 
was  often  sent  for,  and  was  a  good  deal 
about  the  court ;  was  made  much  of 
by  the  good  Mandodari,  whom  she  al- 
ways called  her  **  white  mother,"  though 
she  was  of  a  very  deep  shade  of  brown^ 
approaching  indeed  to  black ;  and  was 
treated  like  a  little  sister  by  the  afiec- 
tionate  Sulochana,  to  whom  she  clung 
like  a  second  self.  Her  innocent,  wild, 
joyous  natiu'e,  and  a  certain  innate  de- 
licacy and  grace  that  attended  every 
word  and  movement,  made  her  the 
darling  and  delight  of  the  whole  court ; 
and  when  Sita  was  made  a  captive  in 


the  Ashoka  grove,  all  presents,  and  all 
communications  of  a  kind  and  cour- 
teous intent,  were  sent  to  her  through 
Ghanta  Patali,  who  soon  became  so 
charmed  by,  and  attached  to,  the 
beautiful  stranger,  whom  she  herself 
so  greatly  resembled,  that  the  good 
Mandodari  became  almost  jealous. 
Sita  loved  her  in  return,  and  often 
wiled  away  the  sad  hours  of  her  cap- 
tivity by  conversing  with  the  tender, 
sweet-faced  little  orphan  girl;  teach- 
ing her  to  embroider,  to  string  garland 
flowers,  and  to  sing  to  the  saramandal, 
or  Indian  dulcimer.  Such  was  the  pu- 
pil of  Ananta  Kishi.  At  the  moment 
of  Vayu's  arrival  she  was  sitting  up, 
very  happy,  on  the  roof  of  one  of  tne 
cottages  that  lay  beside  the  hermitage, 
watching  with  delight  the  process  of 
re-roofing.  A  spotted  cat  was  lying 
flat  and  obedient  to  her  beck  on  a  lit- 
tle wooden  car  beside  her,  and  a  white 
kid,  with  green  ribbons  round  his 
neck,  was  playfully  butting  against  her 
shoulder.  But  her  head  was  just  then 
turned  aside,  and  her  attention  direct- 
ed to  a  tree,  in  which  she  had  hung  up 
the  Kishi's  vina,  or  lyre,  to  catch  on 
its  strings  the  sweet  and  wild  vibra- 
tions of  the  wind,  which  almost  mad- 
dened her  with  delight.  Just  at  this 
moment  it  had  begun  to  utter  an  un- 
usually loud,  screaming  wail,  which 
she  had  heard  before,  and  which  she 
knew  announced  the  arrival  of  Vayu, 
or  Wind  himself. 

Concluding  rightly  from  this,  that 
the  Rishi  had  be^  summoned  to  court, 
whither  she  always  accompanied  him, 
she  descended  hastily  from  her  high 
eyry,  and  ran  joyfully  into  the  hermi- 
tage, followed  hy  her  two  favourites, 
who  came  galloping  after  her. 

The  summons  of  the  King  delivered, 
the  Kishi,  accompanied  by  Ghanta 
Patali,  took  his  seat  in  the  Vimana,  or 
erial  chariot,  which  gods,  demi-gods, 
and  divine  sages  always  have  in  atten- 
dance. That  of  Ananta  was  in  shape 
like  a  large  shell  of  the  paper  nautilus, 
resembling  an  antique  barge  rather 
than  the  chariots  used  for  war.  It 
was  composed  entirely  of  the  fragrant 
grass  called  dharba,  or  has-kas,  neatly 
plaited  together,  bound  bv  fillets  of 
red  wool,  and  spangled  all  over  with 
the  green  and  glittering  wings  of  the 
Deccan  beetle  and  large  firefly,  which 
sparkled  like  emeralds  against  the  pale 
dull  yellow  of  the  grass ;  and  all  round 
it  was  edged  with  a  fiinge  formed  of 
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the  ends  of  peacocks*  feathers,  giving 
it  at  once  richness  and  buoyancy. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  in. 
visible  Vayu  recommenced  his  loud, 
humming  murmur.  The  car  rose  in 
the  air  lightly ;  the  tops  of  the  trees 
bent  before  it ;  and  after  a  short  and 
pleasant  excursion  through  the  air, 
they  alighted  at  the  palace  of  Havan. 
A  group  of  female  slaves  was  in  at- 
tendance to  receive  Ghanta  Patali,  and 
carry  her  off  to  the  chamber  of  Man- 
dodari.  Ananta  was  greeted  respect- 
fully by  a  crowd  of  learned  and  reli- 
gious men,  and  conduc'te<l  immediately 
to  the  council- chamber,  where  he  found 
the  Rishis  in  deep  consultation,  and 
exchanging  troubled  glances  with  each 
other.  The  imperious  injunction  of 
the  Titan  to  interpret  the  dream  had 
thrown  them  all  into  consternation,  for 
all  agreed  that  it  foreshadowed  great 
disaster,  which  it  might  be  perilous  to 
communicate.  The  majonty  consi- 
dered that  it  foreboded  no  less  than 
the  death  of  Ravan,  and  the  fall  of 
I^nka.  Maricha,  however,  who  sat 
on  the  ground,  throwins:  ever  and  anon 
a  handful  of  cowrie  shells  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  observing  carefully  the  num- 
ber that  fell  with  the  mouths  upward, 
and  the  number  in  which  the  mouths 
were  down,  as  well  as  the  order  which 
they  assumed  in  their  fall,  shook  his 
head  mysteriously,  and  asserted  that, 
although  these  disasters  were  certainly 
written  in  the  future,  thev  did  not 
form,  but  preceded,  the  real  interpre- 
tation ;  that  the  precise  misfortunes 
indicated  in  the  dream  related  to  a  far 
future  state  of  existence,  in  which  Ra- 
van would  probably  not  believe.  The 
council  of  sages  was  not  only  divided 
on  this  point,  but  felt  that,  whichever 
interpretation  they  should  agree  to 
adopt,  it  would  be  equally  hazardous 
to  deliver  it  boldly  to  the  Titan,  since 
each  must  point,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  his  own  destruction.  In  this  dilem- 
ma they  sought  counsel  of  Ananta. 

*'  Sages,"  replied  Ananta,  with  mo- 
desty, after  listening  patientlv  to  their 
appeal,  '*  since  the  recital  of  the  dream 
by  the  King,  I  have  meditated  pro- 
foundly upon  its  signification;  and 
seeking,  according  to  my  wont,  not  for 
the  occasional  individual  application  of 
its  symbols,  but  for  their  universal  and 
eternal  meaning,  I  have  found  revealed 
in  this  singular  dream  a  series  of  the 
prufoundest  spiritual  truths,  with  an 
admirable  application  to  Bavan's  pre- 


sent  position,  which,  if  tber  bat  pene- 
trate his  hesTt,  may  lead  him  at  onoe 
to  send  back  Sita,  and  thna  terminate 
this  unhappy  war,  and  preienre  his  lifii 
and  kingdom.  I  will,  if  je  command 
me,  encounter,  and  perhaps  tarn  aiide, 
the  first  rough  edge  of  his  violent  teau 
per,  by  this  allegorical  interpretation, 
if  he  yield  to  the  lessons  to  oe  drawn 
from  it,  it  is  well;  if  not,  it  will  at 
least  gain  time,  and  allow  you  ade- 
quate leisure  to  decide,  afW  farther 
consultation  with  the  venerable  Mari- 
cha upon  the  precise  shaping  and 
limits  of  the  prophetic  interpretation, 
and  to  prepare  for  its  prudential  utter- 
ance through  his  lipi*" 

This  proposal  of^ Ananta  Rbbi  waa 
received  with  delight.  It  might  ren- 
der all  further  reply  from  them  unne- 
cessary: at  all  events,  it  averted  the 
present  danger,  and  gave  time;  and 
this,  in  the  temper  of  the  Rikshai 
monarch,  was  a  great  point. 

The  circle  wasaccoraingly  amuiged 
for  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  Mge'a 
utterance,  as  at  the  Kirtanas,  or  ntnal 
religious  oratorios,  where  the  preach- 
ers, entitled  Haridasas  or  BamadawHj 
according  as  they  may  be  devoted 
more  especially  to  Krishna  (Uari),  or 
to  Rama,  blend  moral  and  rriigUma 
instruction  with  mosic,  lyric  poetry, 
mythical  narrative,  and  a  dasn,  nov 
and  then,  of  proverbial  wisdom,  or 
amusing  anecdote. 

The  Rishis  stood  up  opposite  the 
throne  in  a  wide  semicirow,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  but  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, stood  Ananta  and  Mirioha,  ai 
the  chief  spokesmen,  wearinff  each  a 
long  garland  of  flowers  round  nit  neck. 
A  htUe  behind  the  two  Rishis^  form- 
ing a  smaller  semicircle  in  rear  of  the 
larger  one,  stood  the  musical  chora^ 
consisting  of  one  plaver  of  the  Tina, 
or  Indian  lyre,  to  pitch  the  ki^  (whieh 
instrument  the  speakers  also,  ibr  lom 
sake,  carried  on  their  lefk  arms) ;  tmo 
players  of  the  mridang,  or  small  mettmr 
drum ;  and  four  youths  carrying  in 
their  hands  two  little  convex  cymbabb 
or  rather  shallow  cups  of  silver  caOad 
tala,  bound  together  by  a  long  strin|^ 
with  which  they  gently  beat  time  ea 
they  sang,  and  led  the  chorus,  in  whidb 
the  whole  larger  semicircle  of  Risliia 
were  accustomed  to  join. 

All  being  ready,  Maricha  despaiohed 
his  disciple  Ratnakara  to  inform  the 
king ;  and,  in  a  few  minntes  afVer,  the 
royal  procession  entered  the  iwniiiHil- 
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chamber^  amid  a  loud  floulish  of 
trumpets,  and  a  deep  roll  on  the  large 
nagara  drum,  used  only  to  announce 
the  presence  of  deities  and  kings. 

Ravan  entered  first*  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Bibhishana,  his  minis- 
ters, and  Senapatis,  and  all  took  up 
their  posts*  standing  to  the  lefl  of  the 
monarch's  throne,  except  the  Prince 
Bibhishana,  who  sat  on  a  lower  seat 
upon  his  left.  Immediately  next  to 
Bibhishana  stood  the  privileged  Ka- 
matnr  Hakshas,  and  behind  the  latter 
the  court  poet  Madhayi,  the  Water- 
lily.  The  ministers  and  other  com- 
manders circled  off  to  the  left.  Next 
entered  the  train  of  Queen  Mandodari, 
who  sat,  surrounded  by  her  standing 
attendant  ladies,  on  a  high  throne, 
placed  to  the  right  of  Ravan's.  On 
the  right  of  the  good  Mandodari,  and 
on  the  same  throne,  sat  the  beauti^- 
eved,  noble. hearted  Princess  Sulo- 
chana,  the  little  Ohanta  Patali  being 
seated  mugly  on  a  cushion  between 


them.  On  her  left  stood  the  subtle 
and  witty  Gupta.  The  corpulent 
Mahodari,  the  shrill-Toioed  Anonasika, 
the  heavy  Pankama^^  and  the  other 
court  ladies,  stood  in  a  circle  round 
the  throne  of  Mandodari.  Maricha* 
as  the  senior  Rishi*  sprinkled  the  as-' 
sembly  with  water,  pronouncing  the 
benediction  ''Eialyanam  bhavatu  I"— 
**  May  happiness  attend  you  1" 

The  mellow  mridangs  beat  a  soft 
measure;  the  silver  bdl-shaped  cym- 
bab  were  gently  struck  together  as  a 
signal  and  prelude;  and  then,  amid 
the  deepest  silence,  and  the  breathless 
attention  of  the  whole  court,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  expression  of  serioua- 
ness  on  every  countenance,  that  gave 
a  tinge  of  sadness  even  to  the  sweet 
£m»  of  little  Ohanta  Patali,  and 
banished  from  the  features  of  the  hila- 
rious Water-lily  and  the  Kamatur 
Rakshas  their  habitual  smile,  Ananta 
Rishi  opened  his  solemn  discourse,  and 
thus  began  t— 


THE  0TMBOUO  ZNTEaPBBTATION  OF  THS  DBSAJT. 


Through  all  the  scenes  and  ind- 
dents,  oh  Titan !  pictured  in  the  suc- 
cession of  visions — for  it  is  vision  upon 
vision  which  compose  thy  mysterious 
dream — there  is  a  foreshadowing  and 
representation  of  real  events,  that  lie 
embosomed  in  the  far  future,  far 
beyond  the  precincts  of  thy  present 
life,  but  a  representation  that  is  dim 
and  indistinct,  wrought  out  in  the 
capricious  lines  and  hues  that  consti- 
tute the  hieroglyphic  language  of  fan- 
tasy, into  which  the  events  of  this 
outer,  solid  world  must  generally  be 
translated,  before  they  can  be  either 
foreshadowed  or  reproduced  in  the 
phantasmal  sphere  or  dreams. 

For  know,  oh  Titan  I  the  tme  na- 
ture  of  man,  and  the  various  conditions 
of  being  under  which  he  exists,  and 
of  consciousness  under  which  he  per- 
ceives. 

These  are  represented  to  us  in  the 
Vedanta  system  under  three  distinct 
aspects,  which,  however,  contain  really 
one  and  the  same  idea,  more  summarily 
expressed,  or  more  fully  developed. 

In  the  first,  most  summary  view, 
man  is  a  duality;  he  comprises  two 
modes  of  existence — one  natural,  one 
reversed,  llie  original,  normal,  and 
true  mode  of  his  beine,  and  which  is 
therefore  characterisea  by  die  term 
SyA-RUPA,orOwN.fOBM|  is  theSpiUT- 


CONDITION  (atma-dasha) :  in  this  his 
substance  or  being  is  consolidated 
Being — Thouffht — Bliss — ^in  one  [sacli- 
chid-anandagbana].  His  state  eternal 
Twrya,  or  ecstasy.  The  opposite  or 
reversed  mode  of  his  being  is  the  Life- 
CONDITION  (Jiva-dasha),  comprising  a 
subtle  inward  body  or  soul,  and  a 
jpross  outward  body  of  matter,  exist- 
ing in  the  two  states  of  dreaming  and 
wwne.  Between  these  two  condi- 
tions ues  a  gulf  of  Lethe,  or  total  un- 
consciousness—a profound  and  dream- 
less  sle^. 

In  the  second  view,  which  is  given 
tu.  the  Tattva  Bodfaa,  and  many  other 
works,  the  idea  is  fdrther  expanded: 
man  is  there  represented  as  a  prismatio 
trinity,  veiling  and  looked  tiffough  by 
a  primodiai  unity  of  light  —  gross  oat- 
ward  body;  subtle  internal  body  or 
soul;  a  being  neither  body  nor  soid, 
but  absolnte  self-fbrgetfulness,  called 
the  cause-bodyt  because  it  is  the  origi- 
nal sin  of  ignorance  of  his  true  nature 
which  precipitates  him  from  the  rouit 
into  the  lite-condition.  These  tnree 
bodies,  existing  in  the  waking,  dream- 
ing, keeping  states,  are  au  Imown, 
witnessed,  and  watdied,  by  the  spirit 
which  standeth  behind  and  apart  nom 
them,  in  the  unwinking  vigilance  of 
ecstacy,  or  spirit-waking. 

This  prepares  us  for,  and  oondnoti 
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us  to,  the  complete  and  folly-deyeloped  same  ground  we  have  alreadj  gone 
view  of  man  as  a  quaternity,  in  ex.  over,  bat  with  mcne  can  and  deubo- 
plaining  which  we  must  retread  the      ration. 


THE   FOUR  STATES  AND  TABBRNACLX8  OF  MAX. 


There  are  four  spheres  of  existence, 
one  enfolding  the  other  —  the  inmost 
sphere  of  Turya,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidualised spirit  lives  the  ecstatic  life ; 
the  sphere  of  transition,  or  Lethe,  in 
which  the  spirit,  plunged  in  the  ocean 
of  Adnyana,  or  total  unconsciousness, 
and  utterly  forgetting  its  real  self, 
undergoes  a  change  of  gnostic  ten- 
denc)r   [polarity  ?]  ;    and    from    not 
knowing  at  all,   or  absolute    uncon- 
sciousness, emerges  on  the  hither  side 
of  that  Lethean  boundary  to  a  false  or 
reversed  knowledge  of  things  (viparita 
dnyaiia),  under  the  influence  of  an 
illusive  Pradnya,  or  belief  in,  and  ten. 
dency  to,   knowledge  outward    from 
itself  in  which  delusion  it  thoroughly 
believes,  and  now  endeavours  to  rea- 
lisc :  —  whereas  the    true    knowledge 
which  it  had  in  the  state  of  Turya,  or 
the  ecstatic  life,  was  all  within  itself, 
in  which  it  intuitively  knew  and  ex- 
perienced all  things.     And  from  the 
sphere  of  Pradnya,  or  out.knowing,— 
tnis  struggle  to  reach  and  recover  out- 
side itself  all  that  it  once  possessed 
within  itself,  and  lost, — to  regain  for 
the  lost  intuition  an  objective  percep. 
tion  through  the  senses  and  und^. 
standing, — m  which  the  spirit  became 
an  intelligence, — it  merges  into  the 
third  sphere,  which  b  the  sphere  of 
dreams,  where  it  believes  in  a  universe 
of  light  and  shade,  and  where  all  cxis- 
tence  is  in  the  way  of  Abhasa,   or 
phantasm.     There  it  imagines  itself 
into    the   Linga-deha    (Psyche),    or 
subtle,  semi. material,  ethereal  soul, 
composed  of  a  vibrating  or  knowing 
pentad,  and  a  breathing  or  undulating 
pentad.     The  vibrating  or  knowing 
pentad  consists  of  simple  consciousness, 
radiating  into  four  different  forms  of 
knowledge — the  egoity  or  conscious, 
ness  of  self;    the  ever-changing,  de- 
vising, wishing  mind,  imagination,  or 
fancy ;   the    thinking,   reflecting,  re- 
membering faculty;   and   the  appre- 
hending and  determining  understand- 
ing or  Judgment.     The  breathing  or 
undulating  puntad  contains  the   five 
vital  aiinc — namely,  the  breath  of  life, 
and  the  four  ner^'ous  aethers  that  pro- 
du(*e  sensation,  motion,  and  the  other 
vital  phenomena. 


From  this  subtle  persoiuficatioD  and 
phantasmal  sphere*  in  doe  tiiiie»   it 
progresses  into  the  fourth  or  oafeocu 
most  sphere,  where  matter  and  aanao 
are  triumphant;  where  the  nnivwM 
is  believed  a  solid  reality;  wfaers  all 
things  exist  in  the  mode  of  Akara*  or 
substantial   form;    and  where   that, 
which  successively  foigot  itself  firom 
spirit  into  absolute  ^  npeonacJonmoiij 
and  awoke  on  this  side  of  (hat  boon. 
dary  of  oblivion  into  an  inteHijgenoa 
struggling  oatward,  and  firom  this  out- 
ward  struggling  inteliigenoe  innigined 
itself  into  a  consdons,  fedinff»  faraatii* 
ing  nervous  soul,  prepared  ror  further 
clothing,  now  out-realises  itsdf  hmt 
soul  into  a  body,  with  five  senses  or 
organs  of  perception,  and  five  otgana 
of  action,  to  suit  it  for  imowinff  and 
acting  in  the  external  world,  wmdi  il 
once  neld  within,  but  now  has  wropght 
out  of  itself.     The  first  or  spiritoal 
state  was  ecstacy;    fi!om  eostacrr  it 
forgot  itself  into  deep  sleeps    noni 
profound  sleep  it  awoke  out  of  uncoil* 
sciousness,  but  still  within  itsdff  into 
the  internal  world  of  dieanis;  finooa 
dreaming  it  passed   finally  into  the 
thorougldy  waiung  state*  and  the  ontar 
worid  of  sense.     Each  state  has  an 
embodiment  of  ideas  or  langnace  of  ill 
own.     The  universal,  eternal  efer- 
present  intuitions  that   be  etemalljr 
with  the  spirit  in  the  first*  aie  in  tfaie 
second  utteriy  forgotten  for  a  tima^ 
and  then  emerge  reversed*  limited  and 
transkted  into  divided  snceessive  in- 
tellections* or  gropmgs,  rather*  of  a 
struggling  and  as  yet  nnorganised  in- 
telligence* having  reference  to  plaee 
and  time,  and  an  external  historical 
world,  which  it  seeks*  but  cannot  all 
at  once  realise  outside  itself.    In  the 
third  they  become  pictured  by  a 


tive  fantasy  into  phantasms  of  per* 
sons,  things*  and  events,  in  a  world  of 
lipht  and  shade  within  us*  which  it 
visible  even  when  the  eyes  are  soalod 
in  dreaming  slumber*  and  is  a  pro- 
phecy and  forecast  shadow  of  the  aolid 
world  that  is  cominff.  In  the  fovtk 
the  outforming  or  objcctiTity  is  coa» 
plcte.  They  are  embodied  bf  the 
senses  into  hard*  external  realitiee  in 
a  worid  without  us.     That 
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seer  [Eari  Furana]  which  the  Gita 
and  the  Mahabharata  mention  as 
abiding  in  the  breast  of  each,  is  first  a 
prophet  and  poet ;  then  he  fidls  asleep, 
and  awakes  as  a  blindfold  logician  and 
historian,  without  materials  for  reason- 
ing, or  a  world  for  eventi^  but  groping 
towards  them ;  next  a  painter,  with  an 
ear  for  inward,  phantasmal  music  too ; 
at  last  a  sculptor  carving  out  hard, 
palpable  solidities.  Hence  the  events 
destined  to  occur  in  this  outer  world 
can  never  be  either  foreshown  or  re- 
presented with  complete  exactitude  in 
the  sphere  of  dreams,  but  must  be 
translated  into  its  pictorial  and  fantas- 
tical language. 

But  b^des  this  dim,  prophetic  cha- 
racter, referring  to  isolatea  events  in 


time,  th3r  dream,  like  all  other  dreams, 
has  a  more  universal  and  enduring  sig- 
nificance, setting  forth,  as  it  does,  in 
a  series  of  vivid  symbols,  a  crowd  of 
spiritual  truths  and  allegories  that  are 
eternally  true  to  the  human  soul. 
The  prophetic  hieroglyphics  it  is  not 
given  me  to  read.  That  may  lie 
within  the  compass  of  Maricha's  pow- 
ers, for  he  treads  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  paths  of  thaumaturey,  and 
ventures  on  the  perilous  ^aze  mto  the 
dread  future.  Mine  be  it  simply  to 
unfold  before  thine  eyes,  oh,  king  I 
the  symbolic  and  moral  interpretations 
of  the  vision,  which,  if  thou  be  wise, 
will  have  for  thee  a  profounder,  be- 
cause a  more  eternal  interest,  than  the 
mere  foretelling  of  transitory  events. 


THX  SILEMT  AMD  DB80LATB  LAND. 


That  desolate  land  in  which  thou 
didst  wander,  oh.  Titan  I  with  thy 
beautiful  and  mysterious  companion, 
where  silent  cities  strewed  the  desert, 
in  which  no  life  stirred,  and  no  voice 
was  heard  in  the  streets,  but  all  was 
death  and  desolation;  where  every- 
thing lay  still  or  petrified;  where 
gigantic  ruins  lay  around,  and  the 
colossal  forms  of  a  by-gone  life  stared 
out  on  thee  from  stone,  with  an  im- 
press of  solemn  and  eternal  beauty, 
uttering  a  moan  to  the  first  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  ofifers  a  true  type  of 
this  mournful  world.  For  what,  in 
truth,  is  this  earth  but  one  immense 
ruin,  or  heap  of  ruins — a  land  of  death 
and  desolation  —  a  desert  strewn  with 
the  fragments  of  an  extinct  past  ? 

If  we  contemplate  external  nature, 
we  find  in  its  stupendous  mountain- 
chains,  its  gigantic  volcanic  peaks, 
shooting  up  aloof  into  the  sky  — its 
abrupt  masses  of  scarped  rock  and 
table-lands  —  its   scattered,    solitary. 


gigantic  stones,  far  from  their  parent 
mountains^its  tremendous  clefts,  and 
chasms,  and  valleys,  the  evidences 
and  traces  of  immense  convulsions  in 
past  ages.  The  whole  earth  appears 
a  vast  assemblaffe  of  sublime  ruins. 
When  we  consult  more  closely  the 
materials  which  form  these  ruins,  we 
find  with  astonishment  that  they,  too, 
are  composed  of  other  ruins ;  we  find 
everywhere  the  marks  of  an  extinct 
world.  A  gigantic  vegetaUon  of  con- 
summate b^uty  in  its  forms ;  broken 
fragments,  too,  of  a  creation  of  living 
creatures,  colossal  in  size,  wondeonfiu 
in  structure,  and  awful  in  power,  sur- 
round us  everywhere.  The  dead  faces 
of  extinct  organisations  look  out  on  us 
from  stone  on  every  side  with  their 
sad,  eternal  beauty ;  and,  as  eveiy 
fresh  sun  dawns  upon  the  world  of 
ruins,  a  mournful  plaint  is  wailed 
forth^  firom  all  past  creations  to  greet 
his  rising,  whicn  recalls  to  them  their 
own  former  being. 


TBX  CHOEUS  SXMOS. 

Even  thus,  oh  san !  in  thy  eternal  youth, 

Thou  once  didst  rise  on  us ! 
While  we  as  yet  were  young,  and  seemed,  like  thee, 

To  floariiih  in  our  strength. 
And  thus  ten  thousand  years,  ten  thousand  ages  henoe, 

Shalt  thou  arise  unchanged ; 
When  those,  that  now  appear  to  bloom  and  live, 

Like  US,  have  passed  away ! 
Then  shall  they  sadly  greet  thy  momteg  rising, 

From  their  dark  stony  chambers. 
As  we  do  now,  oh  son  I 

Oh  son  for  ever  yoong  I 
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If  we  turn,  continued  the  Rishi, 
from  external  nature  to  what  is  called 
the  living  world,  we  look  in  vain  for 
life.  Death  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
The  terrible  Yama  is  everywhere. 
The  whole  animal  creation  appears 
upon  the  scene,  merely  to  pass  away 
by  some  form  of  violent  death.  To 
the  peaceful  herds  grazing  on  the  hill- 
side,  Yama  comes  m  the  guise  of  the 


tiger ;  to  the  innocent  bleating  theep^ 
as  wolf  or  hyena.  The  Bna&  seisBs 
the  fh>g  from  his  moist  bed,  and  drags 
him  into  his  hole,  or  his  creviee  among 
the  stones,  crushinff  his  limbs  in  the 
traction.  The  hawk  pierces  with  lus 
cruel  beak  the  poor  sparrow ;  the  >P«^ 
row,  in  turn,  transfixes  or  cairies  oft  tlie 
grub.  Bird  pre^  on  bird  ;  fish  on  fish; 
as  it  is  written  m  the  Mahabharata:-^ 


The  stronger  fishes,  tfter  their  kind,  prey  on  the  weaker  ilsh. 
This  is  ever  our  moans  of  living,  appointed  to  ns  eternally. 


But  man  himself  is  the  most  terrible 
incarnation  of  Yama.  He  plunges 
with  a  savage  joy  into  the  thicket  of 
bamboo  or  sugar-cane,  to  attack  and 
slay  the  boar.  He  pursues  over  the 
plain  the  timid  and  graceful  antelope ; 
his  arrows  outstrip  Lis  flectness;  and 
the  exhausted  creature,  that  erst 
bounded  in  beauty  and  freedom,  falls 
sobbing  to  the  earth,  and  expires  in 
torture.  He  gathers  the  dumb  and 
patient  sheep,  and  the  helpless  lambs, 
from  the  pastures  where  they  bleated 
in  joy,  and  connsns  them  to  the 
slaushter-house.  Behold  yon  porters 
passing  even  now  the  court  gate  with 
Dit^kcts  on  their  heads  full  of  the  beau- 
tiful pluniRgc  of  the  Cingalese  cocks 
gathoHMl  from  the  villages  round  Lanka, 
sitting  happy  toother,  all  unconscious 
of  their  coming  doom.  They  are  bear- 
ing them  to  the  camp  to  feed  thy 
military  followers.  The  festivity  of 
man  is  the  signal  of  death  to  the 
humbler  creatures  of  the  earth  :  he  re- 
joices, or  weds,  and  they  die  as  the 
materials  of  his  foy,  victims  immolated 
to  his  household  gods.  Even  those 
creatures,  upon  whose  fiesh  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  feed,  he  harasses  to 
death  by  more  protracted  and  painful 
means.  The  horse,  that  in  his  youth 
bore  him  in  the  day  of  battle  or  the 
pompous  ceremonial,  is,  when  age  ad- 
vances, and  his  fire  abates,  consigned 
to  the  merciless  Vaisha,  who  trades  in 


hired  chariots,  and  you  behold  tboo- 
sands  of  those  wretched  creatimf» 
lean,  lacerated,  and  panting,  driven  1^ 
male  Durgas  (furies)  throi^  the  city, 
without  respite  from  sunrise  till  msa- 
night,  till  at  last  they  drop  and  expire 
in  harness,  or  are  rudely  taken  ont 
and  oast  aside  into  some  comer  to  die 
unseen  and  unpitied.  And  the  dog, 
the  honest  friend  of  man  ;  and  the  cat^ 
self-adomine,  nlayfnl,  capricious,  ooj, 
timid,  watchful,  secretive,  house-loT- 
ing,  but  ever  affectionate  when  gentljr 
treated,  the  firiend  and— be  not  or- 
fended,  sood  Mandodari,  for  thoa 
knowest  tneir  strong  attachments— in 
some  respects  the  tvpe  of  woman,  ana 
the  playfellow  of  cnddren,  the  house- 
hold  Numen,  and  hieroglyphic  of  do^ 
mestac  life,  —  what  becomes  of  these  ? 
Who  sees  their  end  ?  Into  what  bf- 
way  solitudes,  what  holes  and  ooroerl 
do  they  creep,  led  by  a  moamfVil  in- 
stinct of  nature  to  conceal  their 
aconics  and  yield  up  theur  breath? 
An  I  how  manv  tragedies  of  animal 
agony  duly  take  pUu^  not  far  fVom 
the  dwelling  of  man,  and  he  knows  it 
not,  or,  knowing,  lays  it  not  to  hearty 
or  laughs  in  scorn  of  sympathy  fbir 
animal  suffering  I  And  yet  all  crea- 
tures, Mann  teaches,  have  th«r  life  in 
that  awful  Spirit  in  whom  man,  to(^ 
lives,  and  in  them  as  in  man  that 
Spirit  liveth.— 


Sarva  bhuteshu  chatmanam,  strva  bhutani  chatmani 
Samam  pashyan. 

In  all  creatures  the  Spxnrr,  and  all  creatures  fn  the  Snarr, 
Alike  behokting. 


And  let  us  look  at  man  himself.  Is 
life  to  be  found  in  his  dwelling  ?  Alas  I 
from  the  cradle  to  the  cemetery  where 
his  bo<ly  is  laid  upon  the  p}Tc,  is  not 
his  course  one  long  cry  of  suffering, 
and  sorrow,  and  terror — one  k)ng  re- 


miniscence and  foretaste  of  death? 
The  householder  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, and  his  blooming,  comely  ma- 
tron, who  stand  on  the  mid  ridge  of 
life,  look  down  on  either  side  upon 
two  valleys  of  mourning.     In  one  are 
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the  cherished  memories  of  beloved 
parents ;  she  weeping  for  the  beloved 
mther,  he  for  the  poor  tender  mother. 
In  the  other,  the  idolised  forms  of 
children  snatched  prematurely  from 
their  arms,  and  wept  alike  by  both  ; 
by  her  in  loud  lamentation,  by  him  in 
stifled  sobs  and  hidden  tears.  The 
mother  dies  giving  birth  to  her  babe, 
or  lives  to  weep  ere  long  over  its 
corpse.  Disease  haunts  man  from  his 
birth.  Go  into  the  mighty  city  of 
liAnka.  In  every  street  there  passes 
you  a  funeral  procession,  with  its  red 
powder,  its  lugubrious  flowers,  its 
mournful  rolling  ululatus,  and  in  its 
rear  the  mourning  women  stand  before 
the  door  in  a  circle,  beating  their 
breasts.  In  every  house  there  is  a  cry 
and  a  grief — an  old  man  expiring ;  a 
child  struggling ;  a  strong  man  ago- 
nised ;  a  woman  weepinor :  a  little  girl 
with  frightened  and  tearful  face.  And, 
as  if  the  terrible  avenger  Yama  had 
not  imposed  on  humanity  a  sufficient 
measure  of  suffering  and  death,  man 
goes  forth  himself  in  gold,  and  plumes, 
and  gay  caparisons,  to  crush  the  limbs, 
and  dash  out  the  brains,  and  pierce  the 
heart  and  bowels  of  his  fellow -man. 
And  on  the  battle-fleld  are  left  hor- 
rible sights,  terrible  cries,  and  fearful 
smells  of  death.  And  in  the  city  the 
women  weep,  and  break  their  bangles, 
and  shave  their  heads,  and  put  on 
grey  unbleachedor  russet  garments,  and 


are  thenceforth  held  to  be  of  evil  omen. 
Oh,  tragic  man  I  whence  is  all  this 
death  in  thy  life  ?  Alas !  it  is  because 
an  inward  moral  death  reigns  through- 
oat  all,  that  it  must  have  this  outward 
manifestation  also.  Men's  souls  are 
dead  when  they  are  bom  :  this  life  is 
the  autopsy,  and  the  disease  is  made 
manifest  to  all.     One  died  mad  of 

f>ride  ;  one  phrenetic  with  anger  ;  one 
eprous  with  sensuality:  one  had  the 
fever  of  ambition  ;  one  suffered  from 
the  insatiable  craving  of  greed  ;  one 
from  the  malignant  venom  of  revenge  ; 
one  from  the  jaundice  of  jealousy  ;  one 
frt)m  the  eating  cancer  of  envy ;  one 
frt)m  a  surfeit  of  self-love  ;  one  from 
the  paralysis  of  apathy.  Many  were 
the  diseases,  but  death  into  this  world 
the  common  result  of  all. 

"Yes,  death  is  triumphant  here— 
death,  physical  and  moral.  The  dead 
bring  forth  the  dead;  the  dead  bear 
the  dead  to  the  funeral  pyre ;  the  dead 
widk  about  the  streets  and  greet  each 
other,  and  bargain,  and  buy  and  sell^ 
and  marry,  and  build — and  know  not 
all  the  time  that  they  are  but  ghosts 
and  phantasms  I  That  land  of  silence 
and  shadows ;  of  desolation  and  ruins ; 
of  sorrow  and  death,  in  which  thy  soul 
walked  in  the  vision,  oh  Titan  1  is  the 
WORLD  in  which  thy  dead  body  now 
walks  waking.  Renounce  and  anni^ 
hilate  it,  oh  king  I  by  asceticism  and  di. 
vine  gnosis,  and  thus  return  to  real  life. 


THE  THREE  mRAOES. 


Of  the  mirages  which  attracted  thy 
observation  on  thy  first  entrance  into 
the  desert,  and  which  agaih  beset  thy 
path  aflcr  thou  hadst  forsaken  the 
cavern  of  the  Divars,  and  plunged 
into  the  silent  wilderness,  two  have 
been  already  interpreted  in  thy  own 
description.  That  blue  Mriga-jala, 
or  deer- water,  which  mocks  the  weary 
hart,  and  deceives  the  human  tra- 
veller, in  the  wilderness,  typifies,  in. 
deed,  those  false  rivers  of  deUght,  and 
delusive  hopes  of  happiness,  which  the 
world  spreads  afar  off  before  the 
longing  pilgrim  who  is  a  wayfarer  in 
this  wilderness,  to  lure  him  on  in  the 
perpetual  pursuit  of  an  unreal  content 
and  joy,  but  which  ever  vanish  as  we 
approach,  and  mock  the  fainting  soul 
in  the  very  moment  of  expected  frui- 
tion. 

That  white  mirage  which  built  up 


the  Gandharva  city  of  fairy  palaces  in 
the  clouds,  to  melt  again  like  mist  into 
the  air,  is  the  emblem  of  that  delusion 
which  sets  the  blinded  soul,  instead  of 
staying  at  home  and  attending  to 
it&elf,  and  seeking  its  satisfaction  there 
only  where  abiding  peace  is  to  be 
found,  in  itself,  in  seeking  to  know 
itself,  and  to  recover  its  own  true  re- 
lation, a  participation  in  the  divine 
nature, — urges  it  for  ever  to  depart 
far  from  itself,  to  forget  itself,  and  its 
own  high  birthright ;  and  build  up  for 
its  solace  vain  projects  in  the  dis- 
tance— magnificent  fairy  castles  and 
palaces  in  tne  clouds,  or  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  which  ever  dissolve  as  soon  as 
built,  and  leave  the  soul  in  disappoint- 
ment  to  begin  afresh. 

But  the  KalaVivarta,  that  flittering 
black  mirage,  or  mirage  of  Time,  has 
a  more  special  signification.   This  beset 
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tface  at  tlie  outset,  to  denote,  that,  in 
all  the  events  that  were  to  follow  in 
thy  dream — in  all  the  visions  which 
were  shown,  and  all  which  in  relation 
thereto  may  yet  be  called  up  before 
thee,  as  well  as  in  all  the  voices  of  in- 
terpretation  which  shall  bo  uttered  to 
thee — Time  shall  stand  in  a  reversed 
relation,  its  unities  and  succession  be 
broken,  its  distinctions  confounded. 
The  far,  far  future  shjdl  become  pre- 
sent or  past,  the  past  become  future, 
the  present  be  pictured  as  yet  to  come 
or  long  gone  by.  All  distinction  and 
succession  shall  be  forgotten  and  lost 
in  an  eternal  present.  Without  this 
indication  from  the  black  mirage, 
neither  the  dream  nor  its  interpreta- 
tion would  be  intelligible. 

But  such  a  confusion  and  total  re- 
version were  impossible,  if  these  dis- 
tinctions  were  in  their  own  nature  real 
and  eternal;  and  here  we  at  length 
reach  the  profounder  and  endunng 
signification  of  the  mirages,  which 
thou,  oh  Titan  1  art,  perhaps,  as  yet 
scarcely  prepared  to  receive. 

The  blue  mirage,  which  operates  iu 
space,  and  alters  its  relations,  which 
presents  the  lake  water  as  close  at 
nand,  and  then  withdraws  it  afar  off; 
for  ever  deluding  the  eye  with  imagin- 
ary  and  ever-changing  distances,  ty- 
pifies  the  temporary,  delusive,  and 
unreal  nature  of  Space  itself.  Space 
has  no  real  existence  to  Spirit,  it  is 
merely  an  order  in  which  Spirit,  when 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  intellect, 
shut  up  in  the  coll  of  the  soul,  and 
barred  And  bolted  in  securely  within 
the  prison  of  the  body,  is  compelled  to 
look  out  piecemeal  on  True  Being, 
which  is  essentially  one,  in  a  broken, 
multitudinous,  and  successive  way. 
Space  is  a  mere  How.  It  is  not  a 
What.  It  is  a  method  of  analysis,  an 
intervalling,  or  ruling  off,  to  enable  the 
multitudinous  figures  by  which  the  in- 
tellect is  compelled  to  express  diffu- 
sively the  totality  which  is  one,  but 
which,  from  its  own  now  fractional  na- 
ture,  it  cannot  contemplate  in  unity, 
to  be  severally  set  down. 

Time,  too,  is  a  How,  and  not  a 
What,  a  method  of  analysis,  interval- 
ling,  or  ruling  off,  which  intellect  em- 
ploys to  enable  it  to  conlomplate  in 
successive  parts  the  one  eternal,  divine 
Thought,  when  bruken  into  fractional, 
successive  intellections :  and  the  one 
eternal,   divine  Sentiment,   when  re- 


vealed to  limited  natures  in  history,  or 
a  succession  of  broken  events.  And 
this  is  what  is  indicated  b^  the  black 
mirage  that  to  Spirit,  Time  has  no 
real  existence :  it  is  only  a  necessary 
method  and  instrument  of  finite  intel- 
lect. 

What  the  blue  image  indicates  as  to 
Space,  what  the  black  as  to  Time,  the 
wnite  mirage,  with  its  Gandhanra  fairy 
cities  in  the  clouds,  ever  chan^g 
their  furm,  and  dissolving  into  nothing. 
tyj)ifie8  as  to  the  multitudinous  diver- 
sified forms  of  Matter  in  the  universe. 
They  have  no  real  existence.  Thejr 
are  the  multitudinous,  transient  phe- 
nomena thrown  off  in  space  and  tune. 
by  that  which  is  ever  one,  constant, 
unchanging,  and  hath  its  being  out- 
side, and  beyond  both  Space  and 
Time  —  enfolding  both  :  the  current 
hicrogl^-phic  writing  in  which  it  reveab 
itself,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
read  by  Spirit  fallen  into  finite  intel- 
lect, when  it  hath  lost  is  pristine  dig- 
nity and  purity  of  nature. 

And  the  same  doctrine  is  applicable 
to  individual  personalities,  wnich  all 
arise  in  and  re-subside,  like  waves,  into 
the  infinite  impersonal  ocean  of  Being. 
but  for  the  contemplation  of  this  mys- 
tery thou  art  not  yet  fully  prepared, 
oh  Titan  I  nor  has  it  any  type  m  the 
three  imaces,  which  typify  only  Soaoe^ 
Time,  and  multitudinous  diviaed  Mat- 
ter. To  sum  up.  To  Spirit,  or  T^oe 
Being,  there  is  no  Space,  no  Time,  no 
diversified  Matter,  no  maldtadinoua 
Personality,  no  successive  Thought,  no 
historical  Event. 

True  Being  is  universal,  tmiform. 
constant,  unchanginff,  and  eternal  t 
and  is  termed  Sacb-Chid-Ananda- 
Ghana,  a  compacted  Beimg.  Tbouobt. 
Jot.  Being  culminating  to  conscious- 
ness  ;  conscious  Thought  retaming 
and  entering  into  Bsihg  with  an  eter* 
nal  Jot.  Being  worketh  eternally  in 
the  depths,  but  knoweth  not  itself. 
Thought,  generated  in  the  eternal 
centre,  giveth  forth  the  Gbiat  Ut- 
terance, and  calleth  out  I  am  Bbimb. 
Being  becometh  thus  revealed  unto  itself 
in  Thought,  and  between  the  Thought 
an<l  tho  Being,  an  eternal  Joy  ariseUi : 
and  these  thn^e  are  one  Ghana,  or 
solidarity  of  eternal  lift*,  filling  all 
things,  and  yet  minuter  than  an  atom. 
That  is  the  true  Dneya,  or  object  of 
wisdom ;  of  it  Krishna  saycth  in  the 
Gita,  I^fCCturc  xiu. :— 
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• 

Without  beginning  and  supreme — even  Bbimr, 

Which  neither  can  be  said  to  be,  nor  not  to  be. 

All  hands  and  feet ;  all  fiiccs,  heads,  and  ejes ; 

All  ear ;  it  sitteth  in  the  great  world*8  centre, 

Possessing  the  vast  whole. — Exempt  from  organ, 

It  is  the  Ught  which  shineth  thio*  all  oiigans. 

Containing  all  things — ^unattached  to  any ; 

Devoid  of  properties — partaking  all : 

Inside  and  outside — the  movable  and  motionlesii 

Throughout  all  nature-^Inconceivable 

From  tiie  extreme  minuteness  of  its  parts. 

It  standeth  at  a  distance,  yet  is  present 

Is  undivided,  yet  in  all  things  standeth 

Divided : — of  all  things  it  is  the  ruler. 

That  which  destroyeth  now,  and  now  produceth. 

The  light  of  lights — declared  exempt  from  darkness. 

Wisdom,  and  wisdom's  aim,  and  wisdom's  fhiit, 

And  within  every  breast  presideth — ^That  ! 

And  thus  is  this  inconceivable  True  Being  described  by  Mukunda  Raja,  in  the 
y  iveka  Sindbu,  Lect.  in.    For,  afler  first  noticmg  the  duality  of  Soul  and  God— 

In  the  sky  of  Own-form  [or  True-Being],  in  that  which  is  devoid  of  property,  ariseth 
an  utterance  of  **  Jiv-Eshvaua,"  "  Living  creature  and  Lord  "  [or  "  Soul  and  God.**]  The 
eradication  of  this  dual  utterance  from  that  place  of  unity,  thou  art  to  effect  by  •df-rtaHta- 
Hon  alone. 

And  then,  laying  do«ru  ecstatic  concentration  to  be  the  great  remedy  for  this 
disease  calk4  lUe : — 

Wherefore  this  Sumadui,  or  SELF-Ck>NCENTRATioif,  is  the  divine  tree  of  healing  for  those 
miflR*riog  under  the  disease  of  existence ;  by  it  is  ended  the  anguish  and  the^  pain  which 
belong  to  pleasure  in  sensible  objects. 

He  proceeds  to  describe  True  Being,  the  fountain  of  all  ezbtence :— 

THE  CHORUS  8INOS  THE  FOUKTAIN  OF  BZISTKNCE. 

That  which,  distinct  from  the  Power'wheeh  [or  Power-spheres],  is  all  sense,  without 
parts — that  immaculate  Own-bliss,  understand  to  be  Para-Brimh^  or  most  high  Brfanh* 

That  wherein  tliis  trinity  or  three-fold  relation  —  the  seer,  the  object  of  sight,  and  the 
[medium  or  process  of]  vision,  disappears,  that  know  to  be  supreme  Brimh,  devoid  of  oppo- 
siUon. 

That  wherein  this  trio  —  the  knower  the  [medium  or  process  of]  knowledge,  and  the 
thing  to  be  known,  does  not  exist — that,  my  son,  know  to  be  supreme  Brimh,  undnaL 

If  we  would  denominate  it  knowledge,  there  is  there  no  knowing ;  if  we  would  call  it 
ignorance,  there  is  there  no  not  knowing ;  if  we  would  term  it  nonentity,  behold,  it  is  a 
wonderful  hidden  treasure,  without  begmning  being,  even  from  all  etornity. 

Nonenity  is  nought.  The  opinion  of  those  who  contend  for  [Brimh  being]  noughti  is 
vile.     Happy  they  who  in  the  world  understand  this,  knowers  of  Brimh. 

If  we  say  it  is,  how  are  we  to  present  it  ?  If  we  say  it  is  not,  how  are  we  to  get  tid  of 
it  ?    In  a  word,  this  Brimh,  let  those  know  to  whom  it  belongs. 

It  is  what  stirreth  him  who  is  asleep,  what  awakeneth  him  who  is  stirred,  what  canseth 
him  who  b  awake  to  feel  [pleasure  and  pain],  but  it  is  itself  without  act. 

As  the  heart  of  the  crystal  rock  has  a  solidarity  without  interval,  so  supreme  Brfanh  is 
one  compact  mass  of  consciousness. 

Or  again,  it  is  all  hollow,  like  the  ntherial  space ;  pervasible,  yet  apart  from  the  penra» 
sion ;  beautifully  shining  with  its  own  light ;  itsdf  alone  I 

Bramha,  Tishnu,  and  Maheshvara,  when  they  become  exhausted  canying  on  their 
respective  operations  [of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction],  then  use  the  house  of  rest-— 
namely.  Own  Brimh.  [These  active  ei^gies  no  longer  working,  subside  into  Brimh-- the 
sabbatical  form  of  Divine  Being,  in  which  there  is  no  action]. 

That  wherein  is  neither  science  nor  nescience ;  which  cannot  be  compered  to  any  other 
thing ;  which  is  to  be  known  to  itself  alone ;  that  know  to  be  the  divine  sdence,  the  supreme 
Brimh,  Own-Form. 
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Which  even  Sarv-Eshvara,  or  the  AU  Lord  himself,  if  he  assume  Um  egoity  of  know- 
ing,* even  he  knoweth  not  the  furthest  limits  of  that  Ows-Fobm. 

Wherefore  cp^oity  vanishes  there,  imagination  aUo  dii>appears,  that  BBnm  itself  ooly 
coniprehcndeth  its  own  SKi.F-RKALia.VTiON. 

After  comprehending  and  pervading  a  thousand  nniverses,  within  and  without,  the  Sr- 
PREiiE  Bktmu  Owx-FoiiM  is  over  entire,  witliont  residue  [or  deficiency],  and  without  In- 
tevval  [or  separation  of  parts]. f 

As  the  clonds  melt  into  the  ethereal  space  and  cease  to  be,  so  in  Own-Fonn  the  film  of 
Majjn  ;  when  that  is  di.«iSolvcd,  wholly  Brimh  [or  the  absolute]  alone  is. 


Recurring  ajiain  in  Lecture  v.  to 
the  duality  of  the  Soul  and  God,  into 
which  this  primordial  unitv  is  sepa- 
rated, he  calls  the  former  Tuou,  the 


latter  That  in  this  isolation,  and  thus 
he  describes  the  divine  principlo  which 
he  calls  That  : — 


THK  CHORUS  6ZKCB  TUB  ETERNAL  THAT. 

Without  the  word  That,  t!ie  T/)rd  tlie  word  Tiiou  (indi\idual  soul)  hath  no  subMstenoe; 
hoar  then  again  regarding  the  word  That. 

He  who  is  Param  Atnm,  or  Supreme  Spirit ;  Mahwi  Vhhmt,  or  the  Great  Pervader;  A^ 
PurusJuij  the  Primordial  Soul;  Rhfiyavana^  the  Glorious  One;  l^ch-ckki'awmda'gkuna^  the 
solidarity  of  Being,  Thought,  and  J«  y  in  one,  He  has  been  In-fore  declared  unto  thee. 

lie  who  is  the  All-Spirit,  the  Al!- Witness,  the  AU-I^td,  who  is  present  within  the  bowm 
of  ever}'  creature,  who  is  never  indifferent  to  his  own  sor>'auts ; 

That  God  without  beginning  and  subtile  [inapjavl'-cuhible  or  unsearchable],  who  exhibits 
this  universe,  wluch  is  not ;  who  again  liideth  it  as  a  thing  departed,  though  0tiU  in  the 
■am  3  place ; 

Who,  without  ears,  hearoth  ;  without  eyes,  8eeth  ;  without  tongue,  tastoth  every  flaTOUf; 

Who,  without  feet,  walketh  everywhere  ;  witlioat  hands,  taketh  and  giveth  ;  who  hy  a 
wis'i  alone  rmancipatos  the  sfml ; 

Who,  being  close,  is  yet  far  off;  standing  afar  off,  is  yet  withip  the  soul;  through  whoee 
power  the  organs  are  qnickenod  to  perform  their  own  offices ; 

As  the  one  mn.  ^hineth  in  every  country,  so  the  same  Supremo  Spirit  illumineth  emy 
creiture — life,  or  soul. 

This  delicate  word  That  is  a  body  of  pure  intelligence — without  form,  penrading  aU  thfaigi ; 
yC,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  wor.>liippers,  assuming  an  external  8ha{)e. 


There  the  When  is  an  eternal  Xow. 

The  AVhere  an  eternal  Here. 

The  What  and  the  Who  are  one.-^ 
A  uni ver.<al "  That—I  "— [So-IIam].^ 
impersonal  merging  into  personal ;  per- 
sonal rctui-ning  into  inii)ers()nul,  and 
locling  its  identity  with  it. 


Hut  True  Being  is  brokon  by  the 
])risni  ol'  Maya  into  a  inoltitadinous 
phenomenal  development,  and  it  is 
then  only  it  can  bo  contemplated  by 
Spirit  become  fractional  itaelfy  and 
fallen  into  finite  intellect.  At  it  is 
sung  by  tlie  virgin  poetess  of  AlandU- 


A  change,  a  mirage  ariseth  in  Tnie  Being  ; 
I'^rom  the  OMif:,  the  many  are  evolving. 


In  this  ov(dution,  whidi  is  |Jieno- 
menal  only,  the  seed  germinates  into 
a  thousand  roots  and  fhoots  ;  the  mo- 
nad of  light  bivaks  into  ten  thousand 
rays.  '1  he  sphere  is  spun  out  into  an 
infinite  thread  ;  the  Inmn  of  gold  be- 
tronies  broken  into  ten  millions  of  jewels 
of  infinite  variety  of  make  and  pattern. 

The  Sat,  ]5eing,  or  substaneu  of 
the  rrinionlial  Triad,  is  spread  out 
into  the  phenomena  of  infinite  material 
universes. 


The  one  central  Chit»  or  Gonscioiuu 
ness,  into  inQnite  personijitici  and 
lives. 

The  unity  That-I  [So-IIam] 
is  the  experience  of  the  origiiud 
sciousness,  becomes  disseTerod  first 
into  That  and  Tuon,  and  then  into 
infmite  Is,  and  Thous,  and  Tbati. 

The  eternal  Thought  unit^  with 
this  Consciousness,  into  infinite  sue* 
cossive  cognitions,  and  sjntenu  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  litenture. 


•  .• 


t.  e.,  If  Drimh  become  Sarv-Eslivara ;  if,  gouig  out  of  the  inflnite  imperMwal  all 
Bciousness,  ui  which  tlieru  is  neither  knowing,  nor  not  knowhig,  he  aisumo  the  cgotty  «f 
knowing,  and  thus  become  the  rgoiMtic  aud  personal  God,  the  all  Lord,  as  such  be  hnowelh 
uof,  and  cannot  know,  the  limits  of  that  isaeuce  from  which  he  has  coinc  forth,  ef  that  Ows* 
Form,  which  is  pure  Brimh. 

t  *'  Spreads  undivided,  oi»cratct  unspent.** — Pope. 
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The  Ananda,  its  harmonious  Joy, 
into  infinite  tones  of  sentiment  and 
passion,  which  produce  the  result  of 
tragic  history. 

The  infinite  Here  is  rolled  into 
space. 

The  eternal  punctual  Now,  into  suc- 
cessive time. 

And  the  divine,  eternal,  and  round 
life  of  True  Being  becomes  evolved 
and  extended,  and  rolled  out,  as  it 
were,  into  successive  history. 

And  that  prismatic  Maya  itself — 
But  I  fear,  said  the  Rishi,  seeing  the 
bewildered  faces  of  his  audience — and 
feeling  he  was  getting  beyond  their 
comprehension,  I  fear  I  begin  to  grow 
unintelligible." 

Ravan  said  nothing.  He  was  com- 
pletely mystified ;  and  was  just  then 
puzzling  himself  in  the  endeavour  to 
solve  in  his  own  mind  the  problem, 
whether  he  had  ten  heads,  or  one,  or 
any  head  at  all,  on  his  shoulders  —  if 
he  had  shoulders. 

''I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
arch  Gupta,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  but  quite  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard,  as  she  in- 
tended, in  the  whole  circle,  *'  whether 
Madhavi  Panza  is  a  How  or  a  What." 

'*In  truth,  good  Rishi,"  said  the 
stout  and  simple  Mandodari,  with 
downright  frankness,  '*  I  do  not  com- 
prehend you.     I  cannot  understand  at 


all  what  you  mean  by  the  True  Beiog 
being  rolled  out  into  space  and  history. 
Am  I  not,  for  example,  a  true  being  7 
Now  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  con« 
ceive  myself  being  rolled  out  into  any 
sort  of  history,  or  into  space  or  time 
either,  without  disappearing  altogether 
under  such  a  process." 

''These  matters,  oh  transcendent 
Ezamanal"  said  Sulochana  reveren* 
tially,  "  are  above  the  comprehension 
of  us  poor  females  ;  explain  to  us 
rather,  great  Rishi,  the  vision  of  Zin- 
garel.  As  she  is  a  woman,  we  may 
understand  more  of  her  than  of  sudi 
subtile  matters  as  Time  and  Space." ' 

"Oh I  yes,  dear  Guru,"  said  little 
Ghanta  Patali,  clapping  her  tiny  hands 
>Yith  a  look  of  delight,  "tell  us  all 
about  that  poor,  dear  Zingarel,  and 
the  terrible  allgator,  and  that  darling 
little  cow  of  the  sea." 

The  Rishi  was  not  sorry  for  this  di- 
version. Perhaps  he  may  have  felt,  if 
the  truth  could  be  seen,  that  he  was 
getting  out  of  his  own  depth,  and  be- 
coming unintelligible  even  to  him- 
self. The  ground  of  allegory,  at  all 
events,  he  thought,  would  be  firmer 
and  safer,  than  the  transcendental  me- 
tajphysics  of  the  Yedanta  philosophy. 
The  moral,  at  least,  would  be  clearer 
io  the  women  ;  and  he  knew  all  their 
influence  on  history,  even  when  re- 
fusing, like  the  good  Mandodari,  to 
be  personally  rolled  out  into  it. 


NUBIA  and  the  NILE.* 


In  this  paper  we  propose  bringing 
before  our  readers  such  additions  to 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nile  countries,  as  may  be  collected  from 
the  recent  works  of  Mr.  Mansfield  Par- 
kyns,  and  of  the  Prussian  traveller.  Dr. 
Lepsius.  AVe  lately  noticed  the  three 
years'  residence  of  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  in  the  Abj^ssinian  kingdom 
of  Tigrc,  whicli,  until  the  appearance 
of  his  book,  was  undescribed,  and  in- 
timated our  intention  of  soon  examin- 
ing that  more  arduous,  and,  as  wo 
think,  still  more  interesting  journey 


which  he  undertook  on  leaving  that 
country,  and  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  concluding  portion  of  bis  second 
volume.  From  Tigre  Mr.  Parkyns 
went  westward,  through  deserts  and 
untried  countries,  to  Abou  Kharraz, 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  a  route  which  is  al- 
together new,  no  European  having 
been  that  way  before  him.  Descend- 
ing the  Blue  Nile  from  Abou  Kharraz^ 
we  shall  go  on  with  Mr.  Parkyns  to 
Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Upper  Nubia, 
where  this  river  joins  the  White  or 
true  Nile.     Then,  parting  from  Mr. 


•"  Life  in  Abyssinia."     By  Mansfield  Parkyns.     Vol.  IT.     London :  Murray.     1863. 
"  Discoveries  in  Egj' pt  and  Ethiopia."     By  Dr.  Richard  Lepsius.     Edited  by  Kenneth  R. 
H.  Mackenzie.     liondon  :  Bentley.     1852. 

^*  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open.'*    By  William  Desborough  Ckxkley.    London:  LoDgman.    1S52. 
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ParkynSj  wc  shall  ascond  the  Nile  with 
Dr.  Lcpsius^  from  Cairo  back  nguin  to 
Khartoum,  and  there,  making  our 
adieus  to  the  travellers  twain,  we  may 
conclude  by  glancing  with  Mr.  Cooley 
at  Inner  Africa,  directing  our  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  what  has 
lonrr  been  culled  the  source-ten*itorv 
of  the  Nile.  We  hojHj  thus  to  gather 
in  our  rapid  route  whatever  there  may 
bo  of  prominent  interest,  whether  per- 
sonal, geographical,  or  antiquarian,  in 
the  several  works  before  us. 

Mr.  Park^Tis  left  Adoua,  the  capital 
ofTigrc,in  thelast  week  of  June,  1845. 
The  rains  were  setting  in,  and  the  re- 
mittance which,  af\er  long  delays,  had 
reached  him  just  before,  was  sorely 
infringed  on,  by  his  paying  off  the  en- 
gagements he  had  been  obliged  to 
enter  into  during  his  long  residence  in 
Aby^dinia.  Heavy  rains  and  a  light 
purse  were  serious  additions  to  the 
inevitable  difficulties  of  his  new  under- 
taking, and  to  which,  it  must  bo  ro- 
mcmbercd,  that  ho  was  in  no  wise 
compelled.  A  few  days,  and  a  route 
with  which  ho  was  well  acquainted, 
would  have  taken  him  to  ^lassawu  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  so  to  Cairo,  or 
home,  and  for  that  he  had  ample  funds. 
Difficulties,  however,  instead  of  de- 
terring Mr.  Parkyns,  were  rather  at- 
tractive to  him,  and  certainlv  no  Eu- 
ropean was  ever  better  trained  to  meet 
the  obstacles  which  lay  befoi*e  him. 
We  have  already  introduced  him  to  our 
readers  as  one,  who,  during  his  four 
years'  wanderings  in  tropical  Africa, 
wore  neither  hat  nor  any  other  covering 
for  his  head ;  who,  adopting  the  usages 
of  the  natives,  was  unconscious  of  a 
shirt,  and  never  knew  a  shoe,  although 
in  the  various  countries  through  which 
we  have  followed  him,  there  are  no 
roads,  and  such  tracts  as  exist,  arc 
usually  covered  with  the  long  and 
strong  thorns  which  grow  on  most  of 
the  trees,  and  are  constantly  making 
pincushions  of  the  traveller's  feet.  Mr. 
Parkyns,  too,  had  acquinul  the  Abys- 
sinian liking  for  raw  ilesh,  could  live 
on  but  little  water,  and  was  not  par- 
ticular as  to  its  purity;  he  was  also 
well  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air.  Without  these  haoits,  ho  never 
could  have  encountered  the  perils  of 
the  way,  or  endured  its  miseries.  As 
it  was,  abstinence,  an  al  fresco  life, 
and  possibly  the  enjoyment  of  his  pas- 
^ion  for  adventure,  brought  him  scath- 
less  through  dangers  which  few  would 
think  it  possible  to  face  aod  liTe  — 


through  torrent  rains  which  resembled 
a  shower-bath,  save  that  the^  lasted 
for  hours,  and  which  he  had  to  meet 
as  one  would  a  shower-bath,  taking  off 
all  his  clothes  to  keep  them  dry;  through 
mud,  and  marsh,  and  miasma ;  starr- 
ing at  times,  and  at  times  receiTing 
wounds,  which  in  England,  and  under 
the  treatment  of  an  experienced  sur- 
geon, would  have  kept  nim  in  his  bed 
for  weeks,  but  from  which  his  Abjssi. 
niun  training  enabled  him  to  reooTcr 
almost  at  once,  and  perfectly. 

The  first  incident  of  the  journey  was 
tragical,  and  occurred  at  the  passage 
of  the  Taccazy,  some  fifly  miles  distant 
from  Adoua,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tigrc  in  that  directioo. 
The  Tacciizy,  called  also  the  Atbanb* 
is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Abyssinia* 
and  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Kile» 
into  which  it  flows  1 60  miles  below  Khar- 
touni.  It  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Lastain 
Abyssinia,  and  takes  its  name  **  Tac- 
cazy," that  is,  *<  the  terrible*"  firom 
the  impetuosity  of  its  torrent.  The 
Taccazy  is  the  last  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Nile ;  and  from  their  junction  down 
to  the  ^lediterranean*  a  distance  of 
1,200  miles,  the  Nile  does  not  receive 
a  single  brook.  Mr.  Parkyns  describes 
the  laccazy  as  about  as  broad  as  the 
Tliames  at  Greenwich,  and  as  r^pid 
and  boisterous  in  its  course  as  tlie 
Khono  when  it  loaves  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva. Arrived  at  the  ford  where  ihef 
were  to  cross,  the  guide  directed  them 
to  halt  while  they  made  up  their  bag- 
ga^  into  convenient  parcels  befim  eB> 
tenng  the  water,  stowing  the  perish- 
able articles  in  skins,  and  tying  their 
clotlics  in  bundles  which  they  were  to 
carr}',  each  man  his  own,  turban-Kket 
on  his  head.  While  this  was  going  0O9 
an  act  i  vo  and  intelligent  German/whooi 
Mr.  Paxkyns  had  t»on  into  his  aerviod 
at  Adoua,  but  who  is  known  to  na 
only  by  his  oriental  name  of  YakoalH 
eutcrcd  the  river  :— 

**I  wa«,"  says  Mr.  Parkyns,  who  am 
better  tell  the  rest,  '*proeeedfaig  ymj  Uk 
surely  in  my  preiuumtiooa,  UtitAiny  |^  pi|^ 
and  waituig  to  be  summoned,  whn  I  hsaid 
one  of  tUe  Abysnnians  call  ooti  'Oosn 
back,  come  back  !*  A  black  vbo  was  with 
us  answered  him,  *0h,  never  fcsr«  he's  a 
child  of  the  sea!*  I  looked  ii|s  and  saw 
Yakonb  wading  out  in  aboot  two  Ast  sf 
water,  and  oociUMMially  taking  a  dock  nate 
M  if  to  cool  hhnself.  Aware  that  ha  was 
Ignorant  of  the  Unguage,  I  eaUtd  to  Mm^ 
telliog  him  that  he  had  better  not  go  sImn^ 
but  wait  tOl  sooM  om^  fitinahitt<  wttlhs 
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jteculiaritiefl  of  the  river,  Bliould  guide  him  ; 
be  answered,  laughing,  that  be  was  not 
going  much  farther,  and  that  he  could  swhn. 
I  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  danger  if 
he  remained  where  he  was,  the  water  not 
being  more  than  a  yard  deep,  and  he  bad 
told  me  before  that  he  was  an  extremely  good 
swimmer ;  but  the  guides  had  cautioned  me 
of  the  danger  of  the  whirlpools,  currents, 
and  mud,  which  they  said  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  anything,  even  a  fish,  to  live 
in  some  parts  of  the  torrent ;  so  when  on 
looking  up  I  saw  him  moving  about,  I  again 
called  to  him,  begging  of  him  with  much 
earnestness  to  return.  He  answered  some- 
thing that  made  me  laugh,  at  the  same 
time  swinging  his  arms  about  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill,  ao  as  to  splash  the  water  all 
round  him.  He  might  have  been  thirty 
yarda  from  the  shore,  and  a  little  lower 
down  the  stream  than  where  I  sat.  Still 
talking  with  him,  I  looked  at  what  I  was 
doing  for  a  single  instant,  nnd  then,  raising 
my  eyes,  saw  him  as  if  tr}'ing  to  swim  on 
his  back,  and  beating  the  water  with  his 
hands,  but  in  a  manner  so  difiercnt  from  his 
former  playful  splashing,  that,  without 
knowing  why,  I  called  to  him  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter.  He  made  no  answer,  but 
seemed  as  if  moving  a  little  down  the  stream 
for  a  yard  or  two,  and  then  quicker  and 
quicker.  I  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  ran  down 
shouting  to  the  people  to  help  him,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  thought  that  he  was 
pla3'ing  us  a  trick  to  frighten  us.  A  thick 
mass  of  canes  and  bushes,  under  the  shade 
of  whicb  most  of  the  servants  had  been  sit- 
ting, overhung  the  river  for  several  5'ards' 
distance,  just  below  where  I  was.  Having 
to  pass  behind  these,  I  lost  sight  of  him, 
and  before  I  reached  the  other  end  of  them 
the  horrible  death- howl  of  the  Abyssinians 
warned  me  that  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
We  ran  along  the  shore  for  some  miles,  in 
the  melancholy  hope  that  perhaps  the  tor- 
rent might  cast  his  body  on  to  some  bank, 
or  that  he  might  be  caught  by  a  stump  or 
bough,  many  of  \^hieh  stuck  up  in  the 
water,  but  it  was  an  almost  hopeless  chance. 
The  swiftest  horse  could  not  have  equalled 
the  pace  of  that  fierce  stream,  and  probably 
the  body  had  been  carried  several  miles 
before  we  had  got  over  one.  At  times  our 
attention  would  be  attracted  for  a  moment 
by  a  clot  of  wliite  foam  left  on  the  mud,  but 
at  length  we  retraced  our  steps,  sad,  fatigued, 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mimosa  bushes  through 
which  we  had  forced  our  naked  bodies,  and 
having  seen  no  signs  of  Takoub  since  be 
sank.  From  the  time  I  saw  him,  full  of 
health  and  spirits,  standing  splashing  the 
water  in  the  bright  sunshine,  what  a  change 
had  come  over  our  whole  party !  Twenty 
seconds  after,  his  death-waU  was  raised — 

"  *  One  moment,  and  the  guth  went  fortli 
Of  mnclc-mingled  Uagbtcr — 
The  ttmggling  tplaah  «nd  deathlj  ihriek 
Were  there  the  initest  after.*  • 

And  wm  tiitt  we  were  again  <m  the  spot, 


as  if  to  make  everything  more  ^oomy,  the 
sun  was  set,  and  scarcely  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  dull  moaning  of  that  fatal 


nver. 


Tbcy  could  never  exactly  determine 
how  it  was  that  this  poor  man  perished, 
but  the  natives  wno  saw  him  last, 
struggling  where  the  water  was  deep- 
est,  and  his  head  sinking  gradually 
down,  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  cro- 
codile had  taken  him  ;  and  this  too  is 
the  impression  of  Mr.  Parkyns.  Such 
fatalities^  arc  not  unfrc(juent,  and  in 
our  notice  of  the  '*  Life  m  Abyssinia  " 
we  cited  an  account  of  the  death  of  a 
French  traveller,  who,  in  crossing  the 
river  Mareb,  was  picked  out  by  a  cro- 
codile as  he  was  swimming  between 
two  blacks. 

During  the  time  thus  occupied,  the 
water  had  risen  several  inches,  and 
was  still  rising;  so,  urged  by  their 
guide  to  lose  no  further  time,  they  en- 
tered the  river,  two  and  two  together, 
each  pair  connected  by  a  couple  of 
large  poles  laid  across  their  shoulders, 
to  which  were  tied  portions  of  the  bag- 
gage, and  some  heavy  stones.  The 
last  addition  gave  them  weight  to  resist 
the  stream.  It  took  them  a  long  time 
to  get  over,  and  every  one  of  them  ac- 
knowledged to  having  been  several 
times  nearly  carried  off"  his  legs.  Mr. 
Parkyns  mentions  that  the  water 
reached  his  breast  in  the  deepest  part, 
and  up  to  the  chins  of  most  of  his 
people.  "In  the  morning,"  he  adds, 
"  we  had  looked  forward  to  the  cross- 
ing with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the 
risK  attending  it  only  appearing  as 
a  little  spice  to  make  it  all  the 
more  agreeable.  When  we  first  saw 
the  water,  it  seemed  all  bright,  from 
the  sunshine  and  our  own  cheerfulness ; 
when  we  crossed  it,  it  was  dark,  chilly, 
and  the  grave  of  our  comrade." 

Having  crossed  the  Taccazy,  they 
were  now  out  of  Tigre  and  in  Waldab- 
ba,  the  frontier  province  of  Abyssinia 
in  this  direction,  and  next  to  the  hos- 
tile territory  of  the  Barea.  The  fero- 
city of  their  new  neighbours  was  attest- 
ed by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
bones  of  their  victims ;  but  as  few  travel 
in  the  rainy  season,  they  had  the  great- 
er hope  of  passing  unmolested.  After 
crossing  a  wild  table -land,  in  some 
places  covered  with  mimosa  forest,  they 
arrived,  on  the  third  day,  at  the  Zarima. 
Tliis  river,  they  supposed,  would  have 
offered  them  no  impediment;  but  on 
reaching  it  they  found  that  it  was  a 
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deep  rapid,  with,  in  some  places^  nearly 
as  mucD  pretension  to  the  title  of  catn- 
ract  as  the  falls  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Egypt.  1'he  guide,  indeed,  assured 
them  that  it  would  go  down  by  morn- 
ing, and  probably  be  no  more  than  an- 
kle deep.  Instead,  however,  of  going 
down,  it  increased ;  and  as  they  had 
not  at  all  counted  on  this  dilliculty,  and 
were  unprovided  with  food,  they  were 
in  a  very  serious  predicament.  All 
the  industry  of  all  the  party  could  make 
out  little  more  for  food  than  a  few  dried 
vetches  each,  and  they  were  as  misera- 
bly off  in  other  respects.  The  rains 
f)Oured  down  upon  them  for  three 
lOurs  out  of  every  four ;  while  such 
iuel  as  they  could  procure  was  so  satu- 
rated with  wet,  that  thev  were  scarcely 
ever  able  to  get  uj)  a  lire.  Four  days 
of  a  life  like  this  reconciled  them  to 
the  hazard  of  trjing  to  cro:js  tiie  river 
as  it  was.  This  Air.  Parkyns,  his  guide, 
and  some  of  the  party  did,  with  great 
dilliculty,  and  aided  by  the  frail  con- 
trivance of  inflated  goatskins.  The 
luggage  j)orters  and  one  or  two  of  his 
people  refused  to  cross,  prefeiring  to 
make  their  way  up  the  stream  until 
they  reached  some  Waldabba  village. 
Mr.  Park^Tis  never  heard  of  them  af- 
terwards; and  as  they  were  without 
provisions,  an<l  had  to  trust  to  fish  or 
wild  vegetables  fur  subsistence,  with- 
out, as  we  arc  tohl,  much  chance  of 
obtaining  either,  their  fate  must  In- 
looked  upon  as  doubtful. 

This  obstacle  surmountc<l,  our  party 
reached  a  village,  from  which,  after 
resting  for  a  night,  they  continued  their 
journey  luitil  they  reached  C.-afla,  a 
iVonticr  town  of  this  part  of  Abyssinia. 
Their  route  lay  for  some  miles  through 
a  <lense  mimosa  forest,  an<l  fur  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way,  across  low  i>lains, 
whose  dark  soil  was  moistened  by  the 
rains  into  mud,  which,  softening  tlie 
skin  of  the  feet  of  our  shoeless  travel- 
lers, rendered  them  more  susceptible 
to  till'  al way s-:ibounding  thorns.  Their 
couches  in  these  morasses  wen*  not  lux- 
urious. Kverv  nijilit  thev  collected 
pieces  of  wood,  large  stones,  iV:c., 
buildinif  their  beils  of  sullicient  hei:;ht 
to  keep  them  above  the  mud  ;  a  tannc<l 
hide  spread  upon  this,  formed  their 
sleeping. place,  and  when  it  came  on 
to  rain,  their  covering  also.  Sometiuies 
they  had  green  boughs  to  lie  on  ;  but 
it  was  rare  to  got  them  tlry  enough, 
and  free  from  thorns. 

Cafta  is  a  market- town,  much  rcsort- 
e<l  to  bv  Arabs  iroui  some  oi'thc  Sennar 


j>rovinces.  The  goods  for  sale  are  prin- 
cipally country  cotton  stufiSf  horacSy 
and  slaves.  Ilero  our  author  was  taken 
for  a  Turkish  spy,  and  arrested  by  the 
governor  of  the  frontier ;  but  luckily 
an  Abyssinian  came  forward  who  stated 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  the  friend  of 
Prince  Shetou,  the  Viceroy  of  TigrS's 
son  ;  and  he  was  there unon  not  only 
liberated,  but  treated  with  marked  con- 
sideration. Here,  too,  ho  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  son  of  Nimr,  a  Nu- 
bian emir,  which,  as  we  shall  soe« 
proved  of  service  to  him. 

After  some  days  of  refreshing  rest 
at  Cafta,  our  author  again  started  fur 
Soufi,  on  the  l^accazy,  where  tluit  river 
bends  northwards  in  its  course  to  the 
Nile.  They  passed  tlirough  a  well- 
wooded  and  picturcsipie  district,  whicb^ 
however,  thev  were  told  was  haunted 
bv  a  maraudin:;  and  cruel  tribe,  but  the 
worst  enemy  they  met  with  was  the  rain. 
AVe  have  seen  how  they  slept  in  the 
plains  of  mud  by  night ;  wc  shall  now 
tell  how,  during  the  rains,  they  saved 
their  clothes  dry  by  day.  Tlieir  me- 
thod was,  as  Mr.  Parkyns  observes,  at 
once  simple  and  efleetive — "  If  lialting/* 
he  says,  *' we  took  off  our  clothes  and 
sat  upon  them ;  if  riding,  they  were 
l)laced  under  the  leathern  shabraque  of 
the  mule's  saddle,  or  under  any  artide 
of  similar  material,  bag  or  bed,  that 
lay  on  the  camel's  back.  A  good  show- 
er-bath di<l  none  of  us  any  harm ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  niin  was  ovcr^  and  the 
moisture  on  our  skins  had  evaporated, 
we  had  our  garments  as  dry,  wamiv 
and  comfortable  as  if  they  had  been 
before  a  fire.''  This  arrangement  was 
the  more  imfiortant,  as  each  man^s 
wanlrobe  consisted  only  of  what  ho 
carried  on  his  back. 

Thus  travelling  they  reached  the  re- 
treat of  the  Nubian  emir,  or,  as  lie  is 
called,  *'  Mek"  Nimr.  It  is  sitiuited 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  site  being 
(^liosen  partly  from  its  being  more 
Iieidthtul  than  the  plain,  partly  from 
its  being  less  ojk'U  to  a  surprise  by  the 
Kgyplians;  or,  as  Mr.  Parkyns,  adopt- 
ing the  phrase  oftlu?  country,  always 
calls  them  the  Turks.  U'he  name  of 
Xinir  is  historical,  as  he  took  a  memo- 
ralile  part  in  defence  of  his  country 
when  it  was  first  invaded  by  Moham- 
med All.  The  word  **  Nimr"  means 
*'  tiie  leopanl,"  a  sobriquet  which  the 
chief  has  long  accepted.  The  title 
**  ^lek"  li  a  corruption  of  '•  Mclek/' 
signifying  king  or  prince.  Before  die 
occupation   oT  Nubia  by  the  Taxto- 
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Egjptian  forces^  its  yarious  provinces 
were  goverrifed  each  by  its  own  "  mek," 
or  king,  who  was  at  times  tributary  to 
the  king  of  Sennar,  at  others  indepen- 
dent. Nimr  was  prince  of  the  Jalyn> 
who  occupied  the  country  about  Shen- 
dv  and  Matenuna,  or  the  Nile,  S.  E. 
of  Dongola.  Nimr  was  the  Abd-eU 
Kader  of  that  district ;  and  the  cause 
of  his  haying  to  fly  and  take  refuge  in 
this  far-off  desert,  was  his  having  put 
to  death  Ismael  Pacha,  the  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  commander 
of  his  forces.  The  story  is  told  by  Mr. 
Parkyns ;  and  that  finest  feature  of  the 
tragedy  —  the  devotion  of  Israael's 
slaves  —  may  remind  the  reader  of  an 
older  instance  of  Egyptian  truth — the 
filmed  fidelity  of  the  attendants  of  Cic< 
opatra : — 

**  Ismael  Pacha,  son  of  Mohammed  All 
(the  celebrated  Viceroy  of  Egypt),  bad  con- 
quered all  the  Nubian  provinces  along  the 
Nile.  He  came  to  Nimr^s  residence  and  be- 
gan to  bully  him,  as  he  had  done  all  the 
other  chiefs — among  other  things  demanding 
immediate  supplies  of  every  kind  of  article 
he  could  think  of,  one  thousand  of  each  sort. 
Among  these  were  a  thousand  camels.  So 
Nimr  prepared  for  their  reception  by  collect- 
ing tc^ether  a  similar  number  of  loads  of 
millet-straw  for  provender,  which  were  de- 
posited  in  the  yard  and  about  the  hut  where 
the  pacha  lodged.  Nimr,  meanwiiile,  Ap- 
peared unusually  cheerful  and  i)olite  to  his 
guest,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  threat* 
ened  with  the  bastinado  and  other  puni^fih- 
ments  if  the  supplies  were  not  forthcoming 
in  an  impossibly  short  time.  He  promised 
to  do  his  best,  brought  beer  and  food  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  Ismael,  having  eaten  as  much 
as  he  could,  and  drunk  more  tlian  was  good 
for  him,  slept  with  that  sort  of  heavy  sleep 
usually  attributed  to  owners  of  clean  con- 
sciences. During  the  night  the  straw  was 
piled  round  his  hut  and  fired,  the  door  being 
fastened  outside  to  prevent  his  escape ;  and  he 
was  burnt  to  death  witH  three  white  slaves 
who  slept  with  him.  It  is  said  that  Ids  body 
was  scarcely  singed  —  for  his  slaves,  when 
they  saw  the  danger,  had  lain  over  him ;  and 
tliough  they  were  reduced  to  cinders,  he  must 
have  died  of  suffocation  only.  He  had  left 
his  troops  behind  him  ;  and  the  few  personal 
attendants  that  accompanied  him  were  sur- 
prised and  killed  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as 
their  master's  funeral  pile  was  kindled.  This 
is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  occurrence,  which 
was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  whole  of 
Nubia  and  Sennar.  Mohammed  Ali,  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  news,  despatched  Mo- 
hammed Bey,  the  *  defterdar,'  with  an  army 
to  punish  the  rebels  and  take  vengeance  on 
the  murderers  of  his  son.  The  bey  arrived 
at  Shindy  after  a  long  and  circuitous  route, 
and  after  haying  most  barbarously  treated 


th»  people  of  the  oomitfy  be  passed  tfarongb, 
but  found  that  Nimr  bad  tidcen  hfanself  off 
with  many  of  his  people  to  a  safe  place. 

'*  The  defterdar  amused  himself  for  a  time 
by  maiming  some,  killing  others,  and  send- 
ing the  best-lookiog  of  the  young  people  off 
to  Egypt  for  slaves.  Amcmg  other  atrodtiea 
he  collected  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
a  village  into  a  sort  of  penfold,  and  having 
packed  them  well  with  combustibles,  burnt 
them  alive.  Nimr  and  his  people  fled  first 
to  Hallenga,  then  to  the  Hamran,  thence  to 
Soufy,  afterwards  to  Gellabat,  and  at  last 
settled  down  in  thdr  present  situation.**— p. 
361-863. 

On  their  an-ival  they  were  hospita. 
bly  received  by  Immer,  the  Mek*s  eldest 
80D>  and  shown  to  the  guest's  lodging 
attached  to  his  dwelling.  This  was 
furnished  with  the  simple  comforts  of 
an  Arab's  tent — trough  stretchers^  tan. 
ned  hideSj  a  large  blazing  fire  in  the 
centre,  a  heap  of  wood,  and  a  jar  of 
water;  but  cold,  wet,  weary,  and  half- 
starved,  as  they  were,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  they  entered  it,  as  Mr.  Par- 
kyns affirms  they  did,  with  more  of 
satisfaction  than  ever  a  traveller  in 
England  experienced  on  approaching 
a  first-rate  hotel.  Immer,  to  whom 
Mr.  Parkyns  brought  a  communica- 
tion from  his  brother  in  Cafta,  wel- 
comed them  with  genuine  kindness. 
Coffee  was  brought  in,  with  a  few 
cakes,  and  some  grilled  bones,  which 
he  tasted  with  them.  Thb,  however, 
was  a  form,  and  not  the  substantial 
meal,  about  which  they  were  all  at  the 
moment  somewhat  solicitous.  That 
followed,  as  the  Prince  retired,  and 
was  borne  on  the  heads  of  three  dark 
slave  girls.  One  of  them  carried  a 
bowl  of  new  milk,  enough  for  ten 
persons.  *•  She  presented  it  to  me,** 
says  Mr.  Parkyns,  with  grateful  re- 
collection. "  I  tasted  it ;  it  was  nectar, 
and  she  was  Hebe  1  But  no  juice  of 
the  treacherous  vine  was  ever  half  so 
sweet  as  that  milk ;  and  as  for  Hebe, 
I  think  she  ought  to  consider  herself 
highly  flattered,  that  even  for  a  mo- 
ment I  should  have  mistaken  such  a 
beauty  for  her."  These  slaves,  we 
arc  told,  are,  like  many  girls  of  their 
country,  models  of  form;  but  Mr.  Par- 
kyns, as  he  is  compelled  to  own,  cast 
his  impassioned  glance  —  not  on  these 
beauties,  all  faultless  as  they  were  — 
but  on  the  food  they  carried.  One  had 
a  wooden  bowl,  containing  a  pile  of 
**  rahiff,"  or  cakes  of  millet  and  wheat, 
but  little  thicker  than  paper.  There 
was  also  *'  melah,"  the  standing  dish 
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of  Nubia,  composed  of  many  ingre- 
dientSy  of  which  meat  dried  and  pound- 
ed is  one,  but  the  principal  is  "bamya," 
a  mucilagenous  pod,  well  known  in 
Nubia  and  Egypt.  Our  party  supped, 
lay  down  to  rest,  and  slept  soundly. 
Next' morning  they  rose  truly  refresh- 
ed, and  prepared  to  make  their  visit 
to  the  Mek.  Their  interview  with  this 
remarkable  man  is  thus  described :— > 

"  We  found  him  seated  on  a  mat,  near  the 
entrance,  twiddling  a  rosary  for  &  pastetemps, 
I  was  disAppointcd  in  his  appearance :  judg- 
ing from  all  that  I  had  heard  of  his  deeds 
and  character,  I  expected  a  physiognomy 
something  like  that  of  the  repentant  gentle- 
man in  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri ': — 

**  *  Sullenly  fierce — a  mixture  dire* 

Like  thundcr-clondf,  of  gloom  and  fire ! 
In  which  the  Feri*t  9jm  eould  read 
Durk  tales  of  many  a  rulhlcOT  deed  i 
The  rnin'd  maid— the  thrinc  profaned 
Oathi  broken— and  the  threshold  ttain'd 
With  blood  of  guests.* 

**  But  Nimr  was  not  at  all  like  that  gentle- 
man—  oh,  dear,  no!  Murderer,  outlaw,  as 
he  is  called,  and  brigand  (as  I  suspect  he 
is,  after  an  honourable  fashion),  *  the  Leo- 
pard* appeared  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  good- 
natured  looking  old  granddad,  with  a  bald 
pate  and  comfortable  rotundity.  He  is  very 
£uir,  being  but  little  darker  than  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  has  a  most  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance,  over  which,  however,  one 
may  occasionally  detect  the  passage  of  a 
cloud,  probably  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight  or  of  bis  home.  He  received  us 
with  much  kindness  of  manner ;  coffee  and 
bread  were  handed  round,  and  I  remained 
for  some  time  chatting  with  him.  The  bread 
was  in  small  cakes,  half-an-inch  thick,  call- 
ed *  goiuiisa,*  which  were  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  a  morsel  given  to  each  person 
present  This  was  the  repetition  of  the  hos- 
pitable custom  I  have  before  alluded  to.  To 
have  eaten  bread  and  salt  together,  is  an 
expression  in  Arabia  tantamount  to  being 
friends ;  and  no  man  need  fear  treachery  on 
the  part  of  a  true  Arab  who  has  thus  offer- 
ed him  these  tokens  of  welcome.  The  poor 
old  chief  seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  false  cha- 
racter he  bore  among  people  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  him,  and  once  or  twice  al- 
luded to  it  rather  bitterly,  asking  me  how  I 
had  dared  to  thrust  myself  into  tlie  Leo- 
pard's den,  or  trust  my  life  and  property  to 
the  hands  of  such  a  set  of  villains  as  himself 
and  people.  I,  of  course,  replied  in  a  suit- 
able manner,  that  it  could  be  only  a  fool 
who  would  believe  that  treachery  or  crime 
could  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  would 
sacrifice  himself,  as  he  had  done,  for  the 
good  of  his  country.     In  reply  to  his  ques- 


tion, as  to  what  was  my  motive  for  iMtimg 
him,  I  told  him  the  truth,  that  it  was  pore 
curiosity  ;  that  I  was  a  man  who,  fiom  my 
boyhood,  had  wandered  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  seeing  all  that  was 
worth  seeing,  and  gaining  experience ;  that 
having  heard  teU  of  him  and  bis  story  ftr 
and  wide,  I  bad  longed  to  see  him,  and  make 
friends  with  him.      He  appeared  in  deep 
thought  during  the  whole  conversation,  oi^y 
putting  his  questions,  and  muttering  In  an 
absent  manner,    *Yon  are  right,  you  ars 
right,'  to  each  of  my  replies.     He  aoked  me 
how  he  was  to  know  that  I  was  not  a  Tuk- 
ish  spy.  I  answered  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  that  matter  at  all ;  and,  moreover,  that  I 
expected  the  Turks  could  eadly  enonj^  find 
a  dark  man  to  send  hi  that  capacity,  if  tiiej 
wanted  one,  without  risking  a  white.    He 
very  civilly  told  me    that  my  Yoloe  was 
enough  for  him,  it  being  that  of  an  honest 
maiu  I  held  my  tongue,  though  I  own  to  lad- 
ing that  this  wns  but  a  poor  compUmeot, 
for,  from  a  bit  of  a  cold  I  had  caoght,  its 
honest  tone  was  not  at  all  common  to  me^ 
bemg  the  effect  of  hoarseness.    Immer,  who 
was  present,  also  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  vouch  for  me  with  his  li^ 
though  he  had  only  just  made  my  aoqoaint- 
ance."— pp.  370-871. 

As  they  retired,  the  old  man  SAid,  in 
an  almost  affecting  tone,  **  You'll  tdi 
the  world  that,  after  all,  you  did  not 
find  ns  so  very  bad  as  some  men 
think." 

Nimr  is  safe  in  his  present  home.  A 
Turco-Egyptian  force  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  difliculty  and  great  ex- 
pense, cross  the  desert,  from  Soufi  to 
Mai  Gova ;  and  even  if  they  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  they  would  only  find  that 
he  and  his  people  had  flown  long  be- 
fore their  arrival.  Kimr  has  tme 
friends  all  over  the  Bellad  es  Soudan/ 
or  country  of  the  blacks ;  and  on  the 
first  indication  of  a  hostile  movement, 
a  courier,  well  mounted  on  their  fieet« 
est  dromedary,  would  be  sent  over  to 
him,  who  would  travel  much  faster  in 
one  day  than  an  army  could  in  ax. 

Our  traveller  rested  hero  for  some 
ten  days,  and  was  much  pressed  to  stay 
until  afler  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the 
interval  to  consider  whether  he  would 
not  live  with  them  altogether.  Immer 
thought  to  tempt  him  b^  saying  that 
he  should  have  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
tribe  for  his  wife;  but  Mr.  Parkjms 
assures  us  that  the  hobby  which  might 
have  carried  him  was  of  a  di^renfc 
stamp.     He  had  wild  schemes  of  con* 


*  The  Arabic  name  by  which  the  provinces  of  Upper  Nubia,  Sennar,  KordoCsn,  &&, 
Mways  called. 
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quering  Uie  Baza>  who  infest  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Tigrej  and  making  himself 
chief  of  their  country ;  and  thought 
that  bv  residing  alternately  among  the 
Abyssmians  of  Tigre  and  Nimr's  peo- 
ple^  he  might  eventually  gainaninflu- 
ence  with  both.  He  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  government 
in  Abyssinia^  for  which,  as  mentioned 
in  our  former  notice,  he  had  been  en- 
treating before  leaving  the  country; 
and  being  now  secure  of  Immer 's  friend- 
shiDy  they  might  act  together,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hated  tribe.  Thus, 
with  the  aid  of  European  ideas,  wea- 
pons, and  dollars,  it  seemed  by  no 
means  impracticable  to  do  a  ^ood  deal, 
and  rapidly,  in  these  districts  —  the 
more  especially,  as  by  proper  diplo- 
macy, ho  might  reasonably  count  on 
the  support  of  the  Abyssinians,  on  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Turco- Egyptian  go- 
vernment, on  the  other.  These  visions 
of  dominion,  however,  all  gave  way 
before  the  nearer  charms  of  crossing 
the  desert  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
completing  his  present  journey.  Im- 
mer had  him  supplied  with  the  mules 
and  camels  he  required,  and  sent  with 
him  an  experienced  guide,  who  would 
also  make  nim  known  to  the  leaders  of 
such  tribes  as  he  mi^ht  meet.  In 
the  district  through  which  they  first 
passed,  the  whole  population,  old  and 
young,  appeared  to  have  suffered  from 
ague,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
prevalent  in  low  situations.  As  they 
got  on,  their  way  lay  between  Scylla 
and  Oharybdis,  as  Mr.  Parkyns  says-r- 
that  is,  between  tribes  who  were  both 
hostile,  and  the  guide  directed  them 
to  walk  as  much  as  possible,  with 
their  guns  ready  for  use.  The  walk- 
ing was  often  imperative,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  for  they  had  to 
pass  at  times  through  dense  jungles — 
at  times  over  bogs,  which  took  the 
mules  up  to  their  knees,  even  without 
tlieir  riders.  They  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  game,  herds  of  buffaloes,  many  ante- 
lopes, and  a  number  of  giraffes,  whose 
long  necks,  as  Mr.  Parkyns  tells  us,  act- 
ing as  Observatories,  gave  them  notice 
of  their  approach.  Nej^t  day  the  ground 
was  clearer, and  more  firm  than  before; 
and  they  were  riding  along  very  com- 
fortably, when  all  of  a  sudden  the  mule 
on  which  Mr.  Parkyns  was  mounted 
snorted  loudly,  and  shied  back  so  ab- 
ruptly that  he  was  nearly  unseated, 
and  the  contents  of  his  newly-filled 
pip6  were  scattered  to  the  ground* 
At  the  same  moment  one  of  his  men 


cried  out,  "  The  lions  !  -.  there  they 
go!"— 

"  I  scrambled  up  the  camel's  side,  in  order 
to  get  a  peep  at  them  over  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  through  which  we  were  passing,  at 
the  same  time  calling  for  a  gun.  The  lions, 
sure  enough,  were  scampering,  or  rather 
bounding  ofi*,  with  their  tails  out  at  full 
length ;  I  should  tiiink  they  must  have 
covered  thirty  feet  or  more  in  each  spring. 
I  saw  three  —  two  full  grown  and  a  smaller 
one ;  bat  some  of  the  people  said  they  saw 
four.  As  for  guns,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  none  were  forthcoming.  My  own  was 
loaded  with  small  shot,  and  my  rifle  and  the 
other  gim  were  secured  to  the  camel-saddles 
by  my  careful  servants,  who  had  tied  them 
with  many  knots,  lest  they  Bhoald  fall  off. 
I  started  soon  after  in  chase  of  a  herd  of 
about  forty  giraflei),  but  the  country  being 
open,  and  I  on  foot,  I  fatigued  mysdlf  to  no 
purpose,  running  after  them  for  more  than 
two  hours,  without  ever  being  able  to  get 
within  reasonable  shooting  distance.  They 
are  very  wary  after  having  once  seen  a  pur- 
suer, and  on  his  second  approach  shamble  off 
almost  before  he  can  see  them.  Their  gait  is 
the  most  awkward-looking  of  any  animal  that 
I  know,  being  something  between  thenp-and- 
down  movement  of  a  rocking-horse  and  the 
waddle  of  a  Greenmch  pensioner  on  two 
wooden  legs ;  nevertheless,  they  get  over  the 
ground  at  a  great  pace." — pp.  383,  884. 

Returning  from  this  pursuit,  Mr. 
Parkyns  found  his  party  waiting  for 
him  a  few  miles  ahead,  and  learned 
that,  while  he  was  awa^,  they  had  seen 
another  large  herd  of  giraffes,  and  some 
ostriches.  A  night  or  two  after  this, 
while  he  was  keeping  watch,  he  was 
disturbed  from  his  musings  by  a  dis- 
tant noise  like  a  short  growl,  which,  in 
a  moment,  was  repeated,  but  more  dis- 
tinctly. As  he  was  deliberating  whe- 
ther to  rouse  his  party  or  wait,  a  tre- 
mendous roar,  quite  close  to  Uiem, 
awoke  some  of  them.  The  mules  were 
in  a  pitiable  state  of  fright,  so  they 
tied  them  and  the  camels  close  to  the 
fire.  The  lion  kept  them  on  the  alert 
till  morning,  and  though  with  his  roar, 
and  the  snorting  and  plunging  of  the 
animals,  there  was,  as  Mr.  Parkyns  says, 
noise  enough  to  awake  a  loe  of  wood, 
several  of  Uieir party  slept  through  all ; 
and  two  of  them  being  distinguished 
snorers,  maintained  their  loud  duet 
with  amusing  perseverance.  The 
guide  coolly  said  that  it  was  always 
well  to  have  such  fellows  in  a  camp,  as, 
if  a  lion  took  any  one,  he  was  sure  to 
select  the  man  who  snored  loudest* 
In  these  countries  it  seems  that  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  lionsp  haTe  a 
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marked  dislike  to  snoring ;  it  diminishes 
the  valueof  aslave,  and,  in  some  places, 
a  person  who  has  purchased  one  with- 
out being  apprised  of  the  defect  has 
the  option  of  returning  him. 

As  they  pursued  their  route  they 
were  often  distressed  from  the  want  of 
water.  At  times,  when  they  had 
reached  a  long-looked-for  pool,  they 
had  very  unsatisfactory  evidence  that 
their  four-footed  friends,  giraffes  and 
buffaloes,  or  a  rhinoceros,  had  been 
there  before  them.  At  other  times, 
and  frequently,  they  had  to  drink  the 
stagnant  rain-water  out  of  a  horn, 
with  a  doubled  cloth  over  the  mouth, 
"sucking"it,asMr.  Parkyns  says,  and 
being  obliged  to  take  off  the  strainer 
every  three  or  four  mouthfuls,  in  order 
to  clear  it  of  the  coating  of  mud  which 
adhered  to  it. 

At  length  they  reached  the  river 
Taccazy,  here  called  the  Seylit,  and 
often,  as  in  our  maps,  the  Bahr  el 
Hamran,  or  river  of  the  Hamran,  from 
an  Arab  tribe  which  haunts  its  shores. 
They  followed  its  course  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  and  then  cutting  across  the 
angle  formed  by  its  junction  with  the 
Au)ara,  they  hidted  on  the  bank  of  that 
river,  opposite  to  the  villajjc  of  Soufi. 
After  the  junction  of  the  Taccazy,  or 
Bahr  el  Hamran  with  the  Atbara,  their 
united  streams  arc  called  by  the  latter 
name  until  they  fall  into  the  Nile,  near 
Berber.  They  crossed  the  river  at 
Soufi,  on  an  "angareb,"  or  native 
couch,  supported  by  goat-skins,  and 
aided  bv  swimmers.  It  was  a  tedious 
and  fatiguing  business,  as  the  cun*ent 
was  strong ;  but  there  were  none  of 
those  eddies  and  whirlpools  which  had 
caused  them  so  much  trouble  in  other 
places,  and  just  at  Soufi  there  are  no 
crocodiles,  although  above  and  below 
it  the  river  is  full  of  them.  This,  Mr. 
Parkyns  conceives,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  rocks  and  rapids  which  arc  be- 
low the  village.  These  animals,  so 
common  in  the  rivers  of  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia,  are  not,  it  seems,  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  the  climate,  as  is  sup- 
posed, not  suiting  them.  Having 
crossed  the  Taccazy,  or  Bahr  el  Ham- 
ran, at  Soufi,  Mr.  Parkyns  was  now 
out  of  Abyssinia ;  but  he  had  still  a 
long  journey  to  accomplish  before  he 
could  reach  the  Blue  Nile. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soufi  are  mostly 
Jalyne,  who  fled  with  Nimr,  from 
Shendy,  and  afterwards  settled  here, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Egyptian 
Govemment,  who  limited  their  taxa- 


tion to  an  annual  payment  of  thiity 

{)iastres,  that  is,  about  six  shilliiigs  a 
lousehold.  This  appears  to  be  a  great 
deal  for  such  poor  people  to  pay,  yet  itia 
spoken  of  as  moderate,  and  we  are  toM 
that  more  would  probably  be  extorted 
only  that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would 
surely  drive  them  across  the  Atbara, 
once  more  to  join  their  own  Mek. 

The  country  about  the  Syltite,  as  the 
Taccazy  is  here  called,  is  inhabited, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  Hamran,  a  sub- 
tribe  of  the  Bisharin,  who,  with  all  the 
Bedouins  oast  of  the  Nile,  from  these 
parts,  and  Massawd  on  the  Red  Sea,  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  Upper  Egypt,  are 
of  the  same  stock,  and  speak  the  same 
language.  The  rest  of  tnc  country  to- 
wards the  Blue  Nile  and  SennlLr,  is  oc 
cupied  by  the  Davainas,  Shoukouseyas, 
and  a  few  Jalyne.  These  inhabit  the  in- 
land part  8,  and  though  many  of  them  live 
in  houses,  are  still  considered  as  Be- 
douins. The  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  ap- 
pears, are  occupied  by  a  different  set 
of  people,  who  are  of  various  castes 
and  races,  but  are  not  classed  into 
tribes,  like  those  we  have  mentioned. 
At  Soufi  they  were  detained  three  days, 
having  found  a  difficulty  in  making  out 
camels  to  take  them  on  to  Catt&rif, 
their  next  station.  The  people  do  not 
like  to  lot  their  camels  go  a  journey  at 
this  season,  both  on  account  of  the 
deep  mud,  and  because  of  a  fly 
which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  plagues 
the  animals  to  such  a  degree  as  oflen 
to  cause  their  death. 

The  way  to  Cattirif  lay  across  a 
dark  monotonous  flat,  without  an  un- 
dulation or  a  single  tree;  but  they 
were  told  that  when  they  arrived  they 
would  get  anything  at  Catt^rif  asgood 
as  at  Cairo.  They  found  the  place  but 
a  village,  and  though  the  market  co- 
vered a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  the  articles  offered  for  sale  were 
in  greater  quantity  than  they  had  be- 
fore met  with,  yet  they  were  of  much 
the  same  description.  Pepper  (black 
and  red),  garlic,  onions,  common  glass 
bea«ls,  cotton  clothes,  spices,  and 
**kohr*  (antimony),  for  the  women's 
eves,  were  the  principal  commodities. 
()ur author  commemorates  thathc  here, 
for  the  first  time,  made  his  dinner  of 
camel's  m^at,  and  liked  it  exceedingly. 
Having  often  eaten  it  during  the  thi^ 
years  that  followed,  he  conceives  him- 
self entitled  to  say  that  it  is  about  the 
best  meat  he  knows.  As  to  camel's  milk^ 
he  clearly  prefers  it  to  that  of  any  other 
animal>  although  he  is  aware  that  many 
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white  men  can't  bear  it.  This  is  worth 
mentioning,  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Parkyns  is  so  peculiar  in  his  likings 
that  his  authority  must  be  cited  with 
reserve. 

As  they  journeyed  on,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  except  our  author^ 
suffered  more^or  less  from  fever  or  ague^ 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  halt  before 
they  had  made  much  way.  On  one  such 
occasion  they  were  I  well  received  at 
a  small  village,  and  lodged  in  the 
mosque.  The  inhabitants  were  **  Te- 
nigas,"  or  schismatics,  and  have  a 
peculiar  mode  of  clapping  their  hands 
when  chanting  their  litanies.  Here 
they  give  no  offence,  but  some  of  them 
who  went  to  Darfour  were  tried 
before  a  council,  and  their  chanting 
being  pronounced  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, several  were  expelled  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  others  are  supposed  to 
have  been  put  to  death. 

Having  passed  the  long  and  dreary 
flats,  they  came  to  a  small  range  of 
rocky  hills,  called  **  Jebel  Attash,"  or 
"the Mountain  of  Thirst,''  and  crossing 
it,  met,  in  the  plains  on  the  other 
side,  with  a  large  camp  of  Bcj^gara 
Arabs.  These  are  Bedouins,  who,  it 
seems,  are  so  called  from  their  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  pasturing  vast 
herds  of  homed  cattle.  They  traverse 
long  distances  in  search  of  grass,  but 
their  proper  country  is  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  White  Nile,  above  Kor- 
dofan.  A  man  among  these,  will  some- 
times own  from  one  to  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle.  The  oxen  are  used 
both  as  beasts  of  burden  and  for  rid- 
ing, and,  when  broken  in  for  the  latter 
purpose,  get  over  the  ground  well  at 
an  easy  amble.  When  the  tribe  move 
on,  some  of  these  animals  are  laden 
with  the  baggage,  others  carry  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  proces- 
sion forms,  as  we  can  well  conceive,  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  Bag- 
gara,  we  are  told,  never  think  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  living  almost 
exclusively  on  meat  and  milk,  espe- 
cially the  southern  tribes,  among  whom 
Mr.  Parkyns  assures  us,  that  he  has 
met  men  upwards  of  sixty  years  old, 
who  had  never  tasted  corn  in  any 
shape.  This  is  the  first  instance  we 
have  met  with  in  all  this  journey,  of  a 
prosperous  Arab  tribe  ;  but  we  rejoice 
to  say  that  it  is  not  the  only  one  ;  not 
long  aflerwards,  our  traveller,  weary 
and  wayworn,  stopped  towards  evening 
at  a  Bedouin  camp.  The  picture  it  pre« 


sents  of  peace,  plenty,  simple  hospi. 
tality,  and  happy  industry,  is  at  once 
so  engaging  and  so  graphic,  that  we 
gladly  give  it  at  full  length ;  the  more 
so,  as  we  have  hardly  yet  done  justice 
to  our  author,  by  showing  that  he  can 
view  a  scene  with  an  artist's  eye,  and 
sketch  it  with  a  master-hand : — 

"  We  arrived  hot  and  fatigued  after  a 
long  day*s  journey,  just  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting. No  one  but  the  women  and  children, 
and  a  few  infirm  old  men,  were  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  greater  part  of  the  male  population 
beuig  out  in  the  desert  with  the  flocks  and 
herds.  We  looked  out  for  the  largest  and 
best  hut,  near  which  might  be  a  convenient 
space  for  tethering  the  animals.  As  we 
passed  between  the  rows  of  huts  no  one  stared 
at  us  or  made  any  remarks,  bat  gave  a  cheer- 
ful and  kindly  answer  to  our  salutation. 
Neither  the  mistress  of  the  house  we  selected, 
nor  an  old  man  who  sat  at  its  door,  nor  any  of 
the  neighbours,  seemed  oven  surpriseil  at  our 
having  come  thus  uninvited,  but  welcomed 
us  at  once,  and  while  we  were  *  nakhing*  and 
unloading  our  camels,  busied  themselves, 
some  in  preparing  refreshments,  others  in  col- 
lecting stretchers  and  mats  for  our  beds ;  the 
neigh boitfs  volunteering  their  assistance  and 
the  loan  of  their  furniture.  As  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  two  or  three  patriarchs  came  to 
us,  and,  sitting  by  us,  renewed  their  expres- 
sions of  welcome.  '  Abrey'  and  water  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  sour  milk,  and  sundry  other 
cooling  beverages,  were  brought  in  lai^  cala- 
bashes by  the  children  of  the  house.  The 
old  gentlemen  took  them,  and,  after  tasting 
them,  handed  them  to  us,  with  *  Ah  I  this  ia 
nice  and  cool,  you  must  needs  be  parched ; 
drink,  and  moisten  your  lips.'  Good  old 
creatures !  they  seemed  as  if  every  gulp  we 
took  gave  them  as  much  satisfaction  as  it  did 
the  drinker.  As  a  matter  of  course  pipes 
were  lighted,  and,  while  enjoying  that  greatest 
of  all  luxuries  to  a  tired  man,  we  had  time 
to  look  about  us.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the 
scene, — that  soft  doubtful  twilight  that,  for 
a  single  instant,  separates  the  glories  of  a  tro- 
pical day  from  the  beauties  of  the  night,  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  signal  for  all  nature  to 
be  luished  —  not  as  with  us,  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  but  at  ouce.  After  a  few 
minutes — 

**  *  A  dewy  frcthncM  fiUi  tlie  tilent  air, 

No  mUt  obMuret,  nor  clouJ,  nor tpeck,  nor  itain, 
Breaks  the  eercno  of  heaven : 
In  fulI-orb*d  clory,  yonder  moon  divino 
RoUi  through  the  dork  bine  dapthi.' 

"  In  the  camp  innumerable  fires  were 
blazing,  one  or  two  before  eacli  dwelling; 
over  these  were  grouped  the  young  women 
of  the  tribe  busily  preparing  for  the  return 
of  their  hungry  fathers  and  brethren.  You 
might  have  gone  the  round  of  the  whole  lot 
and  not  have  found  one  absolutely  *  plain,* 
scarcely  one  in  ten  that  was  not  abiolatdljr 
pretty.     Their  forma  ^^cc^  ^;&n^Qb»^i^  v&iS^ 
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neither  constraiued  by  dress  nor  rendered 
ugly  by  fashion,  but'cluthed  in  the  light  and 
elegant  costume  of  innocence  and  a  few 
shreds  of  leather  and  placed  by  nature  in 
positions  that  would  delight  an  academician, 
and  drive  a  ballet-dancer  mad  from  jealousy. 
Should  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  paint  the 
Bcene,  they  must  not  forget  plenty  of  strong 
lights  and  shades  from  the  fires,  and  if  they 
can  manage  to  introduce  a  distant  barking 
of  dogs,  lowing  of  cattle,  and  bleating  of 
sheep,  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  truth  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  picture.  In  a 
short  time  a  stately  herd  of  camels  ap> 
pcared  leading  the  way  for  a  multitude  of 
smaller  fry.  The  silence  of  the  camp  was, 
for  a  moment,  relieved  by  the  interchange  of 
affectionate  greetings  between  the  men  and 
tlieir  families.  Then,  after  our  host  had 
welcomed  us,  and  inquired  if  his  people  had 
treated  us  properly  during  his  absence,  sup- 
per for  man  and  beast  was  supplied  in  pro- 
fusion.  The  people  of  the  house,  and  many 
of  the  neighbours,  joining  us,  and  the  oilier 
families  forming  in  knots  near  their  dwell- 
ings, gave  our  evening  meal  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  picnic  party.  After  a 
little  quiet  friendly  chat  over  sundr}'  bowls 
of  new  milk,  the  stillness  gradually  returned 
to  the  camp,  as  its  inmates  dropped  off  one 
by  one  into  the  land  of  dreams." — p.  41 3,  4 1 C. 

Our  readers  may  not  aonree  with 
Mr.  Parkyns,  but  they  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  having,  as  he 
says,  seen  many  different  races  of  men, 
and  tried  their  modes  of  life,  he  is  per- 
Buaded,  "that  no  civilised  man  enjoys 
half  the  hnppiness,  either  *of  mind  or 
body,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  desert 
Arab." 

It  was  now  moonlight,  and  adopting 
the  plan  of  travelling  by  night,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  with  what  ra- 
pidity they  got  over  the  ground. 
Haltmg  before  dawn  to  rest,  they 
were  in  a  few  minutes  all  asleep,  — . 
all,  for  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  forgot  it,  and  joined  the  rest. 
Soon  they  were  awakened,  by  a  shout- 
ing from  some  little  distance  off,  ask- 
ing, •*  Who  are  you ?"  **  Travellers." 
**Men  or  women?"  "Men."  «<Then 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
selves I  Are  you  all  so  weak  or  drowsy, 
that  you  cannot  look  out  for  your  lives 
and  property  in  such  a  place  as  this  ? 
Had  we  been  aught  but  honest  men, 
we  could  have  cut  yoiur  throats  like 
so  many  sheep."  Afler  this  salutary 
warning,  the  speakers  moved  on,  and 
as  they  got  a  little  into  the  fire-light,  it 
could  be  seen  that  their  party  consisted 
of  eleven  camels,  carrying  two  meneach, 
mih  some  people  on  foot.    They  took 


them  to  be   Moorish   soldien,  as  it 
proved  they  were. 

Next  night  hey  pursued  the  same 
mode  of  travelling,  but,  no  doubt,  with 
better  discipline.  Starting  at  dawn  of 
day,  they  saw  glittering  in  the  monune 
sun,  the  whitewashed  moeques  and 
square-made  houses  of  Abou-Kharai^ 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  the  goal  and  object 
of  their  journey.  It  was  then  but 
two  miles  off;  that  distance  passed, 
they  entered  the  town,  the  strange 
figure  of  Mr.  Parkyns  moving  the 
woodcr  of  some  Turco-Egyptian  sol- 
diers, who  were  collected  about  the 
coffee-houses.  Alighting  at  the  house 
of  a  native  sheikh,  they  found  there 
the  rest  and  refreshment  they  needed. 
Our  author  had  now  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting,  that  he  had  accomplished  hb 
arduous  undertaking —  that  ne  was  the 
first  European  who  had  tried  this  route, 
which  —  hard-earned  immortality!  — 
will  be  for  ever  marked  as  his,  in  the 
future  charts  of  Abyssinia.  So  many 
were  the  perils  of  the  way,  and,  what 
most  persons  will  think  worse,  so  great 
its  miseries,  that  it  will  be  long,  we 
rather  think,  before  any  one  who 
reads  his  book,  will  at  all  desire  to 
follow  him.  It  is  always,  however,  a 
positive  achievement  to  fix  the  geo- 
graphy of  unknown  countries,  and 
especially  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
man,  in  regions  which  are  at  once  re- 
mote and  difficult   of  access.     This 


last  consideration    had,    probably,  a 

Eractical  interest  for  Mr.  Parkyns,  as 
e  appears  never  to  have  wholly  given 


up  the  intention  of  returning  and  play- 
ing the  part  of  Chief  in  the  high  lands 
of  Tigre,  in  which  event  the  infor- 
mation he  had  acquired,  and  the  friends 
he  made  in  his  present  journey,  might 
prove  of  the  utmost  importance. 

After  waiting  at  Abou-Kharaz  a 
few  days  for  a  boat,  Mr.  Parkyns  em- 
barked on  the  Blue  Nile  for  Khar- 
toum, the  capital  of  Upper  Nubia. 
The  river-sides  are  described  as  at 
times  fiat  and  dull,  at  others  diver, 
sified  with  acacia  woods,  cultivated 
ground,  palms,  saggias,  and  villages. 

The  Blue  Nile,  called  also  the  Nile 
of  Abyssinia,  and  the  Balir-el-Azrek,  or 
Blue  River,  rises  in  the  Galla  country, 
south  of  Abyssinia,  about  seventy-three 
miles  west  of  Sokka  the  capital  of 
Enarca.  Afler  a  spiral  course,  it 
takes  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
joins  the  White,  or  true  Nile  at 
Khartoum.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  many  tributaries  of  the  Blue  RiTer 
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is  the  Ab^^  the  Nile  of  Bruce.  This 
rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  near  Mount 
Gicsky  in  the  district  of  Sakkata,  when, 
afler  making  an  extensive  circuity  and 
receiving  some  affluents,  it  falls  into 
the  Blue  Kilo  in  about  1 1°  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Nile  takey  at  first, 
this  spiral  course,  usually  rounding 
insulated  mountain  masses,  and  then 
returning  upon  themselves  at  a  short 
distance  from  their  sources ;  and  Dr. 
Beke*  conceives  it  highly  probable  that 
the  head  stream  of  the  White  River, 
or  true  Nile,  takes  a  like  spiral  course 
round  a  loftv  mountain  mass,  similar 
to  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Sfimicn 
and  Kaffa. 

The  Bahr-el- Abiad,  or  White  River, 
which  is  the  true  Nile,  is  supposed  to 
have  its  source  in  the  mountainous 
edge  of  that  table-land,  which,  separate 
ing  the  northern  from  the  southern 
d^rts,     is    the  main  water-shed  of 
Africa.    No  traveller  has  ever  ascended 
this  river  above  4®  42'  42"  north  lati- 
tude, where  a  ledge  of  gneis  crossing 
it,  barred  the  progress  of  the  several 
expeditions  of  discovery  sent  out  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  which  were  ac- 
companied by  Weme.f    The  natives 
my   that  it  rises  under  the  name  of 
the  Tubiri,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  in  the  country  of  Mono  Moezi, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Abyssinia,    lying    to  the 
north  of  the  great  Lake  Zambcge,  or 
Nyassa.    They  add,  that  it  flows  from 
the  lake  itself.     At  all  events,  it  seems 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  mountain^ 
ous  or  hilly  district  of  Mono  Moezi,  a 
word  which  is  said  to  signify  the  moon, 
in  all  the  languages  of  this  part  of 
Africa.     This  coincides  with  the  early 
accounts  collected  by  Ptolemy,  who 
ascribes  the  source  of  the  Nile  to  the 
•^«f  r«x«ff«f,  or  mountain  of  the  moon. 
Mr.  Cooley,  who  has  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  geography  of 
Africa,   and  whose  observations   are 
consequently  entitled  to  great  respect, 
remarks  that  in  the  lan^ruage  of  the 
principal  tribe  of  this  district,  the  word 
moon   is  written  "meze"  not  **mo- 
neze,"  and  that  the  word  "mono," 
«*muna,"  or  "muene,"  implies  sove- 


reign, and  hence  that  the  King  of  For- 
tugal  is  known  accross  the  Continent 
as  '•Muene  Putoj"  the  latter  word 
being  the  name  of  the  territory  "Por- 
tugal. "J  Mr.  Cooley  insists  that  this 
people  have  no  idea  of  any  connexion 
between  the  Mono-moezi,"  or  as  he 
writes  it,  "  Moenemoezc,"  and  the 
moon,  and  calls  that  the  "  lunatic  sys- 
tem. "§  Setting  aside  the  philology  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Cooley,  notwithstand- 
ing,  both  confirms  the  old  statements 
that  there  is  a  country  of  the  Mono- 
moezi,  and  also  gives  us  a  great  deal 
of  curious  and  well-authenticated  in- 
formation about  it.  The  most  inte- 
resting circumstance  connected  with 
the  recent  accounts  of  these  moun. 
tains  of  the  moon  is,  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Rebmann  in 

1848,  and  again  by  Mr.    Erapfl  in 

1 849.  These  gentlemen,  who  arc  both 
Church  Missionaries,  and  we  may  add, 
very  experienced  travellers,  saw  within 
that  vague  district,  called  by  geogra- 
phers the  source-territory  of  the  ifile, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  best- 
marked  point,   the  Jjake  of  Nyassa* 
snow- clad  mountains ;  and  from  one  of 
these,  "  Kenia,"Mr.  Krap ft  says,  there 
issues  water,  running  north  towards 
the  basin  of  the  White  Nile.     These 
main  facts  agree  very  strikingly  with 
the  native  accounts,  and  the  traditions 
we   have  cited.     Mr.    Cooley,  with 
whose  views  they  are  at  variance,  tries 
hard  to  impugn  them,  but,  in  our  judg- 
ment,  without  success.     Their  state- 
ments, that  they  saw  these  mountains, 
are  precise,  and  cannot  be    contro- 
verted except  by    impeaching    their 
veracity.     We  are  unable  at  present 
to  pursue  this  discussion*   but  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  take  an 
interest  in  it,  to  the  pages    of  the 
"  Church  Missionary  intelligencer/' 
and  to  those  of  Mr.  Cooley's  work  on 
"Inner  Africa"    (pp.    91,  92,    101, 
102),  where  extracts  are  given  firom 
the  papers  of  Messrs.  Rebmann  and 
Krapft,  which  of  themselves  sufficiently 
show  the  nature  of  their  adventurous 
and  important  journeys.    Mr.  Cooley* 
we  9x^  persuaded,  is  too  sincere  an  en- 
thusiast on  the  subject  of  African  geo- 


*  *'  Beke  on  the  Afflaents  of  the  Nile,"  aa4  Mrs.  Somerville^s  **  Physical  Geography,'*  voL  i. 
p.  876. 

t"  Expedition  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the  White  Nile  ii^  JgiC-lSll."  By  Fer* 
dinand  Weme.    2  vols.    Bentley,  London.    1849. 

X  Cooley's  "  Inner  Africa  l^id  Open,"  p.  64. 
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graphy  willingly  to  undervalue  either 
their  (lifEculties  or  their  importance. 
He  expressly  says,  that  *'  the  countries 
thus  explored  to  the  south  and  west 
arc  new  to  geography,  and  highly  in- 
teresting." lie  only  wishes  to  melt 
the  snow,  and  lower  the  altitude  of 
the  mountain  range,  and  thus  show 
that  it  cannot  be  the  water-shed  of  the 
Kile.  The  ([uestion  of  snow  or  no  snow, 
on  which  the  whole  matter  rests,  must, 
as  it  comes  before  the  public,  be  de- 
cidetl  by  testimony,  ilr.  llcbmann 
says,  that  he  saic  the  lofty  Kilima 
Njaro,  one  of  the  summits  of  a  moun- 
tain range  **  covered  with  eternal 
snoic." '  Mr.  Krapft,  in  his  account 
of  a  subsequent  journey,  states  that  he 
saw,  even  from  a  great  distance,  the 
same  '*  snow-capfyed  numntum ;"  add- 
ing that  it  **  towered  over  the  h];ih 
mountains  Ihira  and  Ndara,  which 
fact  clearly  shows,  that  the  height  of 
Kilima Njaro  must  be  such  as  to  nach 
the  snowy  region."  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  nmch  nearer,  he  states : 
**  When  the  sky  was  clear  to  the  west- 
ward I  saw  the  whole  range  of  Ja'i^a 
very  distinctly.  The  mountain  Kili- 
ma Niaro  seemed  to  be  distant  onlv  four 
or  five  days'  journey.  I  saw  its  (lome- 
like head  glittering  from  a  matter  of 
transparent  whiteuefs.''  On  another 
occasion,  and  from  a  diflbrent  (piarter 
of  this  country,  jMr.  Krapft  was  shown 
a  snow-clad  summit,  which  he  was  told 
was  higher  than  Kilimanjaro,  and  was 
railed  Kenia.  These  were  not  insu- 
lated mountain  masses  rising  abru])tly 
from  plains,  butmountiiin  ranges,  seen 
from  summits  which  were  themselves 
liifjh,  or  from  elevated  vallevs.  "NVc 
may  add,  that  the  name  of  the  district 
from  which  these  mountains  are  seen 
is  **  Chagga,''  or  **  Jagga,"  which,  it 
appears,  means  ••mountain," or  "moun- 
tani  country."  The  single  fact,  how- 
ever, uf  the  existence  of  perpetual 
snow  on  a  mountain  ran;!e  under  the 
c<iuator,  is  eonelusive  as  to  its  gi'cat 
elevation.  Mr.  Cooley's  ju'eposej-sions 
appear  to  have  been  again:»t  the  oc- 
currence of  a  high  mountain  range  in 
this  direction  ;  and  hence,  i)erhaj)S, 
the  jiugnacity  with  which  he  meets 
almost  every  fact  brought  Ibrward  by 
the  missionaries.  These  discussions 
are  not,  indeed,  without  their  intere>t 
to  geographers,  and  the  general 
rea<ler  will  fmd  in  the  **  Inner  Africa" 
sudicient  account  of  the  exploratory 
vnva;:es  of  Mes^'rs.  Itebmann  and 
Krapft. 


[April, 

After  this  excunus  on  the  0Oiirce« 
territory  of  the  Kile,  we  return  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Parkvns  boating  it  on  tlie 
Blue  Kiver  to  Khartoum.  That  river 
maken  a  bend  to  join  the  Wliite  Nile 
at  the  city,  and  as  they  neared  the 
turn,  visions  of  the  Golden  Hom^  at 
Constantinople,  rose  in  the  traveller's 
mind.  Warehouses  and  cottages,  built 
of  brown  mud,  were,  however,  all  he 
saw.  These  were  the  suburbs;  bnt« 
after  passing  through  tortuous  alleys^ 
little  more  than  a  yard  wide*  they  en- 
tered streetsbroad  and  straight  cnoughi 
but  with  little  of  the  appearance  of  a 
town,  being  enclosed  by  long  mud 
walls,  and  wholly  unpaved.  Such  if 
about  the  amount  of  all  Mr.  Farkyni 
tells  us  of  Khailoum.  Dr.  Lepsins 
writes  the  name  "  Chartftm,"  anosays 
that  it  signifies  '*  elephant's  tnink,** 
and  has  been  applied  irom  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  between  the  two  KileSp 
on  which  the  city  stands.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  a  new  citv,  and  that  the  houses 
are  built  of  burnt  Lrick.  Mr.  Parkvns*! 
ivcollcctions  of  Khartoum  are  not  likely 
to  b(^  of  a  cheerful  character.  He  was 
confined  there  for  five  months  by  fever. 
When  he  had  recovered,  and  fouud  his 
])urse  replenished  by  remittances,  he 
did  not  take  the  easy  course  of  coming 
by  Cairo  home,  but  with  unsated  spirit 
set  out  on  new  travels  through  Nubia 
and  Konlofan.  These  are  to  form  the 
subject  of  another  work  if  the  present 
one  is  well  received.  Tlie  condition* 
we  are  happy  to  believe,  has  h&sa  al- 
ready peri'ormcd,  and  wo  venture  to 
suggest  that,  in  the  forthcoming  to- 
lumes,  greater  attention  may  be  givwi 
to  dates  than  has  been  shown  in  the 
"  Life  in  Abyssinia."  If,  from  the 
loss  of  the  original  journal,  he  cannot 
precisely  recollect  a  date,  he  may  sof- 
ticiently  ap])roximate  it.  This  want  of 
dates  is  the  only  defect  in  his  narrative 
of  the  adventurous  journey  we  have 
be<n  describing.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it,  there  is  but  a  sinrie 
date,  and  that  not  over  precise.  He 
started  from  Adoua,  in  Tiffrrf,  •*  late  in 
June  (I  will  not  be  sure  if  it  was  not 
the  fn'>it  week  in  July).  1845;*'  but 
the  period  of  his  arrival  at  any  given 
place  afterwards,  or  of  the  conclusion 
of  his  travel  at  Khartoum,  is  altogether 
matter  of  calculation  nnd  rcfcarch. 
We  guess  that  it  was  the  end  of  August 
when  \w  n*ached  that  city,  and  can- 
not bo  far  out;  still  it  would  be  more 
satisl'actory  to  have  the  date  assigned. 

Dr.   lA'psius,    of  whose  work  wo 
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shall  now  speak  more  particularly,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expe- 
dition, sent  out  in  1842,  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  to  make  researches  and  col- 
lections in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  remained 
abroad  three  years,  and  its  results  are 
to  appear  in  a  great  work  on  "  The 
Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Etliiopia  ;" 
but,  in  the  meantime,  are  presented  in 
the  present  volume,  in  a  popular  form. 
The  book  is  formed  from  letters,  almost 
as  they  were  written,  to  men  of  emi- 
nence who  took  an  interest  in  the  ex- 
pedition, such  as  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt, Bunsen,  and  Eichhorn ;  and,  as 
may  be  expected  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  from  the  high  charac- 
ters of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  it  is  an  original  and  highly 
interesting  work.  Instead,  however, 
of  calling  it  "  Discoveries,"  it  would 
have  been  better  named  **Uncoveries,'' 
as  the  most  novel  of  all  its  features  is 
the  excavating  of  tombs,  and  the  deci- 
phering of  their  inscriptions.  The  work 
IS  rendered  from  the  German,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit,  not  into  Eng- 
lish, exactly — but  into  a  cognate  dia- 
lect, which  may  be  called  Anglo- Ger- 
man. This  is  just  intelligible,  and  it 
is  uncommon,  but  we  rather  think  it 
will  please  ajstudent  of  the  German, 
more  than  the  simple  reader  who  knows 
only  his  mother  tongue.  Thus,  at 
Cairo,  he  is  made  to  say  :  "If  I  look 
upward  from  the  street,  I  see  on  one 
side  a  prospect  of  magnificent  moscjucs 
with  their  cupolas  and  slender  mma- 
rets  shooting  into  the  air,  withlongrows 
of  generally  ciirelessly- built,  but  now 
and  then  richly-ornamented  houses, 
distinguished  by  artistically- carved  lat- 
tices and  elegant  balconies ;  on  the 
other  side  my  view  is  bounded  by  green 
palm  trees,  or  leaf-wealthy  sycamores 
and  acacias.  In  the  far  back-ground 
at  last,  beyond  the  level  roofs  and  their 
green  interruptions,  there  came  forth 
in  the  Libyan  horizon  the  far-lighting 
sister-pair  of  the  two  preat  Pyramids, 
sunny  amidst  the  fine  aether,  in  sharp- 
ly-broken lines.''  This  is  by  no  means 
bad  description  ;  but  it  is  hardly  Eng- 
lish :  and  in  like  Homeric  phrase,  we 
are  apprised  of  the  prosaic  fact,  that, 
"  In  Thebes  we  stayed  for  twelve  over- 
rich  astonishing  days." 

Dr.  Lepsius,  who  is  a  high  authority 
on  the  subject  of  architecture,  conceives 
that  Egypt  may  claim  the  invention 
not  only  of  the  circular,   but  of  the 


pointed  arch.  The  mosques  at  Cairo» 
together  with  some  ancient  remains  in 
its  neighbourhood,  he  thinks,  establish 
this.  Our  extract  is  also  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Anglo-Grerman  fashion  of 
the  translation : — 

*'  The  next  day  the  mosques  of  the  city 
were  visited,  which  are  partly  considerable 
for  their  magnificence,  and  partly  of  interest 
in  the  liistory  of  mediseval  art,  on  account  of 
the  earliest  specimen  of  the  general  applica- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch.  The  questions 
touching  this  characteristic  architectural 
branch  of  the  so-called  Gothic  style,  had  em- 
ployed me  60  much  some  years  ago,  that  I 
could  not  avoid  pursuing  the  old  traces ;  the 
pointed  arch  is  found  in  the  oldest  mosques 
up  to  the  ninth  century.  With  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  by  the  Arabs,  this  form  of  the  arch 
was  carried  over  to  the  island,  where  the 
next  conquerors,  the  Normans,  found  it  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  were  led  to  employ  it 
much.  To  deny  some  historical  connexion 
between  the  Norman  pointed  arch  of  Palermo 
and  our  nortiiem  style,  appears  to  me  to  be 
impossible;  the  admission  of  such  a  con- 
nexion would  certainly  render  it  more  difficult 
to  explain  of  the  spiradically,  but  not  lawless- 
ly, used  rows  of  pointed  arches  which  occur 
in  the  cathedral  of  Naumburgh  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  at  Memvoen  already  in  the 
tenth.  The  theorists  will  not  vet  admit 
this ;  but  I  must  await  the  confutation  of 
the  reason.  The  Nilomatic,  on  the  island  of 
Koda,  which  we  visited  after  the  mosques, 
also  contains  a  row  of  pointed  arches,  which 
belong  to  the  original  building,  going  back 
to  the  ninth  century,  as  the  car^ully-exa- 
mined  Kufie  inscriptions  testify." — Ltpsius^a 
£fft/ptf  pp.  65,  66. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  arch  docs 
not  occur  in  any  ancient  example  of 
Grecian  architecture.  The  only  seem- 
ing approach  to  it  is  in  the  ornament 
called  *'  The  Lantern  of  Demosthenes," 
at  Athens.  That,  however,  is  only  an 
arch  in  appearance,  and  being  con- 
trived for  ornament,  attests  their  ig- 
norance of  the  true  principle.  It  is 
also  known  that  in  the  ruined  cities  of 
Yucatan,  the  architecture  of  which 
has  in  its  aspect,  although  not  in  its 
details,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian,  there  is  found  an  arch,  the 
point  of  which  was  destroyed  by  plac- 
ing a  beam  across  at  the  top.  Dr. 
Lepsius  saw  near  the  pyramids  a  group 
of  tombs,  the  single  blocks  of  which 
exhibit  the  proper  concentric  mode  of 
cutting.  They  belong,  he  says,  to  the 
twenty-sixth  ManethorisB  dynasty  of 
the  Psammetici,  i.  e,,  in  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  b.c,  and,  there- 
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fore,  are  of  about  the  same  antiquity 
as  the  Clovea  Maxima  and  Carcu 
Mamertinus  at  Konie.  Dr.  I^psius 
also  found  in  his  researches,  tombs 
with  vaults  of  Nile  bricks,  as  old  as 
the  era  of  the  pyramids,  lie  con- 
ceives tliat  the  brick  arch,  whore  the 
single  flat  bricks  are  only  concentrically 
placed  by  the  aid  of  the  trowel,  does 
not  exhibit  a  knowk'd<^e  of  the  actual 
principle  of  the  arch — th:it  is,  its  hus- 
tainin<rpower ;  and  that  beforctlie  date 
of  the  Psammetici  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  arch,  but  oidy  of  pseudo-arches, 
cut,  as  it  were,  in  horizontal  layers; 
but  ho  maintains — and  we  nzro*}.  with 
him — that  when  this  brick  arch  is  an- 
cicnt,  there  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  next  step  was  made, 
that  is,  the  concentric  stone  arch  dis- 
covered. 

LfOpsius  made  an  excursion  into  the 
rich  province  of  Faiiim,  and  by  his 
own  examinations  confirmed  tlie  im- 
portant discovery  of  Linant,  the  late 
Pacha's  hydraulic  engineer,  in  regard 
to  the  site  and  remains  of  that 
marvel  of  Egyptian  anticpiity.  Lake 
l^IaTls.  It  ought  to  be  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  there  is  only  one  lake  there, 
the  Birget  el  Zoon,  lying  near  its  re- 
motcst  boundary.  This  was  accord- 
ingly fixed  on,  and  visited  as  the  true 
Lake  Masris.  It  is,  however,  a  natur:d 
lake,  while  the  ancient  celebrity  of 
Jiakc  Aiacris  arose  fn>m  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  artificial,  and  of 
vast  utility,  being  fillo<l  at  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  and  at  low  water  running 
off  by  canal,  on  one  side,  towanls  the 
lands  of  Faium — on  the  other,  water- 
ing the  region  of  Memphis,  and  at  the 
same  time  yielding  a  lucrative  fishery. 
"\Vo  are  also  told  that  the  Labyrinth 
and  the  metropolis,  Arsino*,  now  Me- 
dinet  el  Faium,  were  situated  on  its 
shores.  The  Birget  cl  Zoon,  the  tra- 
ditional Maoris  of  the  antiquaries  and 
showmen  of  Cairo,  is  devoid  of  all 
these  marks.  It  is  a  natural  lake, 
while  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Morris 
was  artificial ;  it  has  hardly  a  fish,  and 
though  the  Nile,  when  high,  flows  into 
it,  not  a  drop  of  its  water  flows  out 
again,  and  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  site 
of  Arsinro,  are  far  from  its  shores. 
Linant*  discovered  what  Lepsius  calls 
**  mighty    mile-long  dams,"  of  solid 


construction,  which  form  the  boun- 
dary between  tho  upper  part  of  the 
basm  of  Faium  and  its  more  remote 
and  less  elevated  portions.  These,  he 
says,  were  no  doubt  intended  to  re* 
strain  an  artificial  lake,  which,  thodiim 
having  been  broken  through  long  siDoef 
became  dry.  These,  he  saysy  are  the 
i*emains,  and  tho  site  of  the  tme 
MuMis,  and  Dr.  Lepsius  having  ex 
amiued  the  localities,  and  secn^  in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  ha^'C  said,  that  its 
boundaries  touch  the  Labyrinth  and 
the  borders  of  Arsinrc,  has  no  hctita^ 
tion  ill  corroborating  his  views. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  mkj 
ivmar!:,  that  the  name  Mseris  afibrds 
one  out  of  the  many  examples  of  tho 
misapprehension  of  the  Greeks.  Hie 
Egyptians  called  the  lake  **  Phiom  en 
mere,*'  or  "  Tlie  Lake  of  the  Nile- 
flood  ; "  the  Kortic  word,  signifying  •*  in- 
undation." From  this  word  mert^ 
water,  the  (i reeks  made  out  a  King 
Mieris,  who,  they  said,  laid  out  the 
lake.  The  province  subsequently  de- 
rived its  present  name  JFatirm  jfVom 
the  Koptic  Phiom,  which  means  **  The 
Lake." 

The  twelve  "over-rich  astonish- 
ing days,"  which  tho  doctor  passed  at 
'jiicbes,  are,  to  our  mortification*  the 
most  barren  in  his  book.  He  ohieflgr 
chronicles  a  feast  kept  in  honour  of 
his  king,  with  flags,  and  song,  and 
Bhenish  wine,  in  that  jewel  of  JSgyp. 
tian  buildings,  tho  palace  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Pharaohs,  Rnmsas  Sisostris. 

At  Phila*,  the  sacred  isUnd  so  beau- 
tifully  situated  in  the  Nile,  they  made 
a  discover}'  which  has  excitfxl  modi 
attention.  Lepsius,  describing  it  in 
his  dialect,  says,  that  in  the  eourt  of 
the  temple  of  Isis  he  found  "two 
somewhat  word-rich  bilingual  —  i. «.» 
hierodyphical  and  dcmotio  decrees  of 
the  Lgyptian  priests,  of  which  one  oon- 
tainsthe  same  text  as  the  Kosettastone.** 
The  part  of  the  Bosetta  inscriptioil 
which  precedes  the  decree  is  wanting ; 
but,  instead  of  it,  there  is  a  second  re^ 
lating  to  the  same  Ptolomaus  Epi . 
phancs ;  and  in  the  commenoementy 
the  "  Fortress  of  Alexandria  "  —  i.  f ., 
the  city  of  Alexandria — is  mentionedp 
which,  we  are  told,  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  its  being  met  with  on  any  monument 
yet  found.     The  last  seven  lines  ^  all 
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that  Dr.  Lepsius  had  compared  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
work — correspond  with  the  Rosetta  in- 
scription, not  only  in  the  contents,  but 
in  the  length  of  each  particular  line. 
These  bilin^al  decrees  both  close,  like 
that  of  the  Kosetta  stone,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  an  intention  of  setting  up 
the  inscription  in  hieroglyphics.  Demo- 
tic, and  Greek.  The  Greek  is  yet 
wanting. 

On  entering  Nubia,  Lepsius  and  his 
friends  found  that  the  Arabic,  of  which 
they  had  now  learned  a  little,  was  of 
gniall  service  to  them,  the  Nubians 
having  a  distinct  language,  differing 
from  the  Arabic  in  its  primary  ele- 
ments. The  Nubian,  it  seems,  has  no 
connexion  in  its  construction  or  roots 
with  the  Semitic  or  Egyptian  tongues, 
and  apparently  belongs  to  the  origi- 
nal African  stock.  As  in  the  Welch, 
the  main  body  of  the  language  is  pe- 
culiar, while  the  words  which  desig- 
nate whatever  exhibits  progress  are 
borrowed.  Thus  the  Nubians,  not 
being  a  commercial  people,  only  count 
up  to  twenty  in  their  own  language, 
and  take  the  higher  numbers  from  the 
Arabic.  Their  native  animals  have 
native  names,  but  for  houses  and  ships 
they  use  Arab  terms.  An  examination 
of  the  Nubian  language  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  philologists  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  a  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary of  this  tongue,  and  a  transla- 
tion into  it  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
are  ready  for  publication. 

As  they  passed  along  the  desert, 
they  observed  that  the  caravan  road 
was  easily  found,  even  where  the  sand 
had  covered  anew  every  trace  of  it.  It 
was  too  well  marked  by  the  skeletons  of 
the  camels;  and  Dr.  Lepsius  counted 
forty-one  of  them  in  a  half- hour's  ride. 
Another  feature  of  the  desert,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  mirage,  is  thus  referred 
to:— 

**  "We  saw  the  most  beautiful  mirages  very 
early  in  the  day.  They  most  minuiely  re- 
semble seas  and  lakes,  in  which  mountains, 
rocks,  and  everjthing  in  their  vichiity  are 
reflected  like  in  the  clearest  water.  They 
form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  staring 
dry  desert,  and  have  probably  deceived 
many  a  poor  wanderer,  as  the  legend  goes. 
If  one  be  not  aware  that  no  water  is  there, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  ap- 


pearance from  the  reality.  A  tenr  days  ago^ 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  I  perceived  an  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  or  a  branch  near  £1 
Micherefl;  and  rode  towards  it,  but  on^ 
found  Bahr  Sheitan,  *  Satan  water,*  as  th« 
Arabs  call  it" — Lepsius  on  Egypt^  p.  147. 

On  arriving  at  Khartoum,  or,  as  it 
is  written  in  this  work,  •'Chartum," 
Dr.  Lepsius  remarked  that  the  water- 
mass  of  the  White  Nile  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Blue,  and  retams  its  direc 
tion  after  their  union,  so  that  the  latter 
is  fairly  looked  upon  as  the  tributary. 
They  may  be  distinguished  long  afler 
their  junction.  Ine  water  of  the 
White  Nile  is  clearly  paler  tban  that  of 
the  Blue,  and  tastes  less  agreeably, 

f)robably  owing  to  its  passing  through 
akes  in  the  upper  countries,  whose 
standing  waters  render  it  impure. 

The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the 
discoveries  of  X«epsius,  in  connexion 
with  the  Nile,  is  that  of  a  number  of 
short,  rock  inscriptions,  found  near  the 
temple  of  Semneh,  beyond  the  cataract 
of  Kalfa.  These  give  the  highest  Nile 
level  for  a  series  of  years,  under  the 

fovernment  of  Amenemha  III.  (the 
Iseris  of  the  Greeks)  and  his  imme- 
diate successors ;  and  prove  that  the 
river  rose,  four  thousand  years  ago, 
nearly  twenty-four  feet  higher  than  at 
present ;  and,  consequently,  must  have 
caused  quite  different  proportions  of 
inundation  and  soil  for  both  the  upper 
and  lower  countries. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  skilled  in 
Egyptian  lore,  may  know  that  Anubis, 
or  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  was  worshipped 
for  its  supposed  influence  on  the  rising 
of  the  Nile.  Their  calender  commenced 
when  the  heliacal  rising  of  this  star 
coincided  with  the  summer  sobtice,  the 
time  at  which  the  river  began  to  swell 
at  Cairo.  This  coincidence  made  its 
nearest  approach  to  accuracy  3,291 
years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  as 
the  rising  of  the  Nile  still  takes  place 
exactly  at  the  same  period,  it  follows 
that  the  heat  and  rains  in  Upper  Ethi- 
opia have  not  varied  for  5,000  years.* 
V/e  may  add,  that  in  the  time  of  Uip- 

Earchus  the  summer  solstice  was  m 
«o,  and  that  it  was  probably  at  that 
time  that  fountains  from  the  mouths  of 
lions  of  basalt  and  granite  were  adopted 
as  emblematical  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile. 


•  This  is  the  calculation  of  Champollion,  and  Mrs.  Somerville*s  "  Physical  Geography."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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Our  Bkimmmgs  of  the  pages  of  Lcp- 
sius  inny  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  a 
work  of  actual  value ;  and  though,  as 
we  thinks  the  translation  rellccts  its 
German  physiognomy  too  truly,  we 
must  add,  thut  it  is  iUustrnted  by  a 
considerable  number  of  learned  and 
able  notes. 

Mr.  Cooloy's  work  was  origi- 
nally i'rained  with  the  olyect  of  eluci- 
dating a  large  map,  which  he  had 
preparcfl  of  the  portion  of  Africa  lying 
between  the  equator  an<l  the  southern 
tropic.  'J'his  he  has  been  unable  to 
bring  out ;  but  as  the  value  of  coin- 
nieni  on  j)rogresMve  discoverv  is  liable 
to  change,  he  has  thought  it  l)est  to 
publish  his  !Menioir  without  further  de- 
lav,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  small  map, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  showing, 
at  once,  his  inquiries  and  his  views. 

^Ir.  Cooley  is  no  novice  on  the 
subject  of  African  geography,  nor  does 
he  ap])ruach  its  doubtful  ])oints  with- 
out previous  preparation.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  he  ])ublished  a  Me- 
moirf  on  Southern  Africa,  in  whicli  ho 

Eressed  the  expediency  of  exploring  the 
eart  of  that  n'gion  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, ]>ointed  out  the  facility  with 
wliich  it  might  probably  be  done,  and 
stated  that  he  conceived  it  would  Ih3 
found  that  certain  streams,  which  he 
named,  were  the  head  watiTsof  an  im- 
portant river,  the  Manisa.  Th«\»re  an- 
tici])ations,  it  api)ears,  have  all  been 
verified  in  the  n-cent  travels  of  Messrs. 
0^'well  and  Livingstone.  In  1845,  he 
pnblished  a  piquir  on  the  geography 
of  the  great  lake  Nyassi ;  t  and  in  his 
present  work  he  is  enabled  to  com])are 
iiis  t)bser\'ations  of  that  date  with  the 
later  discoveries  of  our  missionaries  in 
Eastern  Africa.  He  is  a  rude  assail- 
ant in  any  point  that  lie  contests ; 
but  even  when  unsuccessful,  nin>i  be 
allowed  to  be  well  actpiainted  with 
his  weapons  ;  and  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  occa^ionally  impeaches  the 
reports  of  missionaries,  his  incredulity 
is  at  least  impartial,  extending  alike  to 
Jesuits,  l*ortugurs«?  priests,  antl  to 
those  who  an?  the  aclitj;i  emjJotjts 
under  our  great  IVotestant  Societies. 
The  great  achievement  of  Mr.  CooU 


cy's  work  is,  that  it  takes  us  acroii 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loanda,  south  of  the 
Zaire,  on  the  western  coast,  to  Kilwaj 
the  corresponding  point  on  its  eastern 
shore,  authenticating  the  way  bjr  re- 
ferences chiefly  to  Portuguese  wnteri- 
The  line  of  march  ^ocs  at  times  some^ 
what  north,  and  smks  again  a  good 
deal  south,  and  it  is  supported  by  aa- 
thorities  to  such  an  extent*  that  the 
reader  has  a  bond  fide  feeling,  that 
this  part  of  Inner  Africa  U  laid  open. 
This  is  accomplished  by  taking  tnroe 
routes : — First,  from  the  western  shore 
to  Lncenda,  the  capital  of  Cazembe,  a 
great  kingdom  which  lies  just  half- war 
across.  Next,  that  of  another  travel- 
ler who,  starting  from  Tetc,  south  of 
Cazend>e,  reached  the  same  point,  Lo* 
cenda,  from  the  east,  having  passed  verj 
near  to  the  jireat  lake,  or  inland  sea  of 
Nyasbi.  The  short  remainder  of  the 
course  across,  is  then  made  out  from 
Kilwa,  to  the  lake  just  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1802,  Francisco  Hono. 
rato  Da  Costa,  superintendent  of  the 
Portuguese  factor}'  at  Casange,  not 
far  inland  from  Loanda,  sent  two  Pom- 
beiros,§  or  native  travellers,  into  the 
interior,  with  instructions  to  cross  the 
continent,  if  possible,  to  the  river  Zam. 
beza,  near  the  lake  Nyasn.  Their 
objects  were  commercial,  but  the/ 
thought  it  l)est  to  represent  themselves 
as  envovs  of  Mueneputs  (the  name  hj 
which  the  King  of  I'ortUjg:ai  is  known), 
sei'king  a  brother  of  their  chieTs,  who 
had  travelled  in  these  countries  a  few 
vears  b(?for(>,  and  had  not  been  since 
luard  of.  The  Pondtciros  had  only 
made  an  eight  days*  march  when  tbej 
were  arrested  by  a  iietty  chief;  thcj 
however  got  off,  and,  on  about  their 
twttnty-se<'ond  day,  arrived  at  Secfilo^ 
the  town  of  aehief  name<l  Domba,  who 
is  styled  in  Da  Costa's  account  as 
"  Kuh-r  and  lor«l  of  all  the  Sango,  and 
passage  to  the  interior.**  Here,  with 
the  obstructive  policy  so  prevalent  in 
Africa,  they  were  detained  for  upwards 
of  t  wo  years.  A  t  lengtli.  ransomed  bj 
Da  Costa,  they  wi>re  allowe«i  to  |)rD- 
cee<l,  and  a  Jew  davs  aflerwards  crosacd 
the  Quango.  A  fter  being  again  detained 


t  "  ^loiiioirH  on  the  Civilisiation  of  the  Tribes  near  Dulagoo  liay.**  By  W.  D.  Coolqra 
L4inil<>n.     1h:>0. 

X  "  M«-ninird(  on  the  (i(M^m]ihy  of  Like  X\'a88i.**  Printed  in  the  "  Joumid  of  the  Boyal 
Gc»vra|ihii'al  Suci' ty." — Vnl.  xv. 

vj  Piimlteiro  is  a  I\)rtUt;ui-M»  wonl,  fi>mi6<i  fmm  the  native  *'  {lamhu,**  a  joornfy. 
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and  ransomed  a  second  time,  they  en- 
tered  a  desert,  five  days  beyond  the 
Quango,  which  it  took  them  ten  to 
cross.  They  were  then  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Muroptke,  or  king  of  the 
Moluas,  and  in  forty-eight  days  from 
the  banks  of  the  Quango,  reached  his 
residence.  The  Muropiie,  pleased  with 
their  presents,  and  especially  with  a 
scarlet  coat  and  gilt  buttons,  not  only 
received  them  with  kindness,  but  sent 
ambassadors  to  Da  Costa,  at  Casange. 
This  was  in  1805,  and  yet  these  am- 
bassadors only  reached  Casange  in 
1808.  They  were  fine-looking  men, 
with  long  beards,  their  legs  and  arms 
loaded  with  copper  rings,  and  their 
heads  adorned  with  parrot's  feathers. 
They  brought  as  presents  slaves,  skins 
of  apes  and  zebras,  mats,  rush-baskets, 
bars  of  copper,  and  salt. 

The  territory  of  the  Muropiie  is  se- 
parated by  the  river  Luburi  from  that 
of  Muginga  Mucenda,  lord  of  the  fron- 
tier,whose  office  it  is  to  supply  the  wants 
of  travellers  on  this,  which  is,  we  are 
told,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
road  between  the  Murop6e  and  the 
Cazembe.  Our  Pombeiros,  having 
passed  the  Luburi,  crossed  the  district 
of  the  salt  and  copper  mines,  which  are 
the  mainspring  of  the  inland  trade  of 
the  continent,  and  traversing  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Cazembe,  reached  his  far- 
oflf  residence  and  chief  town,  Lucenda, 
on  the  last  day  of  1806.  Here  they 
remained  for  four  years,  and  at  last 
setting  out  on  their  return,  they  re-ap- 
peared at  Casange  in  1815. 

The  Cazembe  was  formerly  a  vassal 
of  the  Murop6e  but  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  being  master 
of  the  copper  and  salt  mines,  has  made 
himself  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  His  town,  Lucenda, 
st^mds  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  broad 
marsh,  and  is  unhealthy ;  but  having 
some  rivers  near  which  give  it  commer- 
cial advantages,  it  is  probably,  on  this 
account,  retained  as  the  residence  of 
the  chief.  Mr.  Cooley  observes,  that 
though  the  place  has  been  visited  by 
two  Portuguese  expeditions — one  in 
1799,  and  the  other,  under  Major 
Monteiro,  in  1831,  the  former  remain- 
ing nine,  the  latter  four  months — the 
information  collected  is  but  scanty. 
The  accounts  of  these  expeditions  refer 
to  the  great  lake  or  sea  to  the  east  of 
Nyassi,  but  supply  no  sufficient  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  communications  with 
it. 


The  Pombeiros  were  persevering  men , 
but  the  record  of  the  second  route, 
from  Tete  to  Lucenda,  rests  on  the 
narrative  of  a  more  accomplished  tra-* 
veller,  that  of  Dr.  Francisco  Jose  de 
Lacerda,  who  had  become  favourably 
known   by  his  travels  in  Brazil     Hi 
left  Tete  with  a  large  retinue,  on  the 
3rd  ofJuly,  1798.  On  the  7th  of  August 
he  halted  near  the  town  of  Mucanda, 
and  met  with  nations  whose  traffic  ex- 
tended to  Mozambique.     The  country 
he  had  crossed  was  generally  arid,  an4 
the  water  in  the  village  wells  as  whito 
as  milk.      Their  course,   which  had 
hitherto  been  N.N.W.,   now  became 
more  westward,  and  they  found  many 
traces  of  the  Moviza  hunters,  who  kill 
the    hippopotamus    for    food.      The 
journey  had  now  become  distressing. 
"  Trees  and  bogs  hindered  the  march ; 
the  country  was  dreary,  the  night  very- 
cold,  the  day  burning  hot. "    At  length 
they  entered  a  spacious  valley  filled 
with    vilLiges  of   the  Moviz^,  whose 
slender   clothing  is  made  from  bark, 
and  whose  frizzled  heads  are  powdered 
with  a  bright,  red  dust  got  from  wood. 
Their  millet  harvest  being  just  over, 
the   people    were    nearly   all   intoxi- 
cated   with    a    newly    made    beer. 
Passing  on,  they  arrived  at  the  Zam-" 
beze,    and    «*  here,"    says    Lacerda, 
''end  the  famished  territories  of  these 
frizzled  and  periwigged    people,  the 
Moviza."      The  aspect  of  the  country 
before  them  was  altogether  changed, 
and  a  level  plain  extended  to  the  ho-, 
rizon.  Crossing  this,  and  then  wading 
through  a  wide  marsh,  the  expedition, 
arrived  at  Fumo  Chipaco,  a  town  be- 
longing to  a  subject  of  the  Cazembe, 
and  the   largest  they  had  yet  seen. 
Here  they  were  received  with  kind- 
ness, but  only  halted  for  a  day,  and 
continuing  their  march  through  undu- 
lating tracts  or  low  plains,  spread  over 
with  stagnant  water,  they  after  some 
days  found  themselves  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent district.      The  vast  trees  which 
covered  it,  brought  to  Lacerda's  mind 
the  forests  of  Brazil,   and  elephants 
were   numerous.       This    leaf-wealthy 
region,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  would  call  it, 
was  succeeded  by  another  so  desolate, 
that  the   seven  days  it  took  them  to 
cross  it,  seemed  as  so  many  ages.  They 
passed  remote  villages  which  had  been 
deserted  on  account  of  lions,  but  pres- 
sing forward,  at  length   experienced 
another  of  these  scenic  contrasts  which 
are  nowhere  so  frequent  as  in  Africa. 
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They  fonnd  themselves  in  a  lonely 
hamlet,  where  they  were  regaled  with 
delicious  *Mra,  or  palm-wine,  made  of 
the  wild  palm  called  uchinda,  and 
found  that  the  inhabitants  were  bound 
to  deliver  it,  fresh,  every  third  day  at 
the  residence  of  the  Cazembe. 

As  this  circumstance  indicates,  they 
■were  now  near  to  Lucenda,  which  they 
reached  on  the  2nd  day  of  October, 
and  their  ninety-second  from  starting. 
On  their  arrival,  poor  Lacerda,  worn 
out  by  the  journey  he  had  accomplished, 
took  fever,  and  on  the  18th  died.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  now  de- 
volved on  Father  Francisco  Joze  Pinto, 
whose  unfitness  for  the  office  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  insubordination  of  his 
followers.  The  Cazembe,  much  pro- 
voked  at  the  delay  of  the  presents,  sent 
to  draw  two  of  Father  Francisco*8 
teeth.  The  hint  was  sufficient;  and 
ho  afterwards  showed  the  party  much 
kindness,  except  that  for  some  time  he 
refused  their  application  to  be  allowed 
to  return  westward  to  Casange;  assent- 
ing to  it  at  last  only  on  the  condition 
of  two  of  the  soldiers  being  left  behind 
to  await  another  opportunity.  These 
men  were  still  at  Lucenda  when  the 
Fombciros  arrived  there. 

Having  so  far  made  good  the  line  of 
communication  across  Africa  fromLo- 
anda,  on  its  western  shore,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  I^ke  Nyassi,  we  take  up 
the  thinl  route,  describing  the  remain- 
ing distance  from  Kilwa,  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  to  the  lake.  This  may  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  i~» 


"  The  road  fW)m  Kilwa  to  Ski  (the  ZixL  of 
the  Portuguese)  goes,  S.  W.  for  a  month  to 
the  Livuma,  a  great  river,  naTi|2:mted  in  larige 
canoes  capable  of  containing  thirty  people. 
From  the  Uvama  it  passes  through  Kin- 
gombe,  the  seat  of  a  maravi,  or  independent 
cliief,  to  Lukeliogo,  the  capital  of  J^  in  fif- 
teen days.  West  from  Lukelingo,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  days'  Journey,  Irjcaa,  a  re- 
markable mountain  densely  peopled  in  small 
hamlets,  from  tlie  summit  of  whidi  Nyassi, 
or  the  lake,  may  be  seven  or  eight  days  dis- 
tant Thu^  according  to  Nasib,  the  If  ik> 
(native  of  Jao)  who  gave  this  aocoont,  the 
lake,  or  Nyaaai,  at  the  foot  of  Iijesa,  is  two 
months'  journey  distant  from  Kilwa.  His 
master,  Khamis  ben  Othman,  a  Sawahite, 
thouglit  that  the  distance  might  be  travelled 
in  a  month ;  but  Nasih,  who  had  no  kiea  of 
rapid  marchhsg,  and  who  laid  much  stress  oo 
the  labour  of  dragging  tasks  of  ivory  and 
carrying  cakes  of  wax,  would  only  admit 
that  the  time  of  the  journey  might  be  reduced 
to  six  weeks.  His  day's  journey  may  bs 
reckoned  at  six  miles,  and  the  distance  of 
Kyassi  to  Kilwa,  by  tlie  route  indicated,  870 
miles."— Cooley's  "*  Inner  Africa,*'  pp.  51, 69. 

lliere  is  much  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  route  and  of  the  lake ;  but 
for  further  information  on  these  topics 
and  others,  already  glanced  atj  we  re- 
fer to  the  work  itaelA  We  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  although  it  abounds 
in  geographical  discussions  which  c»n 
never  be  popular.  To  the  earnest 
student  of  African  discovery,  and  to 
any  who  may  desire  to  learn  the  waj 
of  access  to  Portuguese  authorities 
upon  this  subject,  and  bow  to  use 
them,  Mr.  Cooley's  work  will  be  in- 
valuable. 
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When  ominous  mutterlngs,  presaging 
oriental  war,  were  first  heard  from  the 
Bosphorus,  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  sitting  in  anxious 
inquiry  Into  the  state  of  our  Indian 
empire.  The  then  existing  reUtions 
between  the  East  India  Company  and 
this  nation  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  renew  or 
remodel  the  Government  of  Hindos- 
tan.  The  growing  complication  of 
the  Turkish  question,  fostered  by  the 
anxiety  for  peace  manifested  by  the 
western  powers,  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  nation  in  the  same  direction, 
though  almost  all  other  subjects  of 
public  interest  were  neglected.  Every 
man  felt  that  the  Eastern  war  was  the 
great  question  of  the  day ;  and  all  who 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject  knew 
that  to  England  the  fate  of  Hindostan 
was  the  most  important  portion  of  that 
question. 

Here,  girt  by  the  ocean,  defended 
by  our  colossal  fleet,  we  could  mock 
the  power  of  Russia  ;  Portsmouth 
would  hardly  be  another  Sinope ;  and 
even  were  the  Dardanelles  in  the  hands 
of  the  autocrat,  and  Stamboul,  rebap. 
tised,  become  the  metropolis  of  a  new 
eastern  empire,  generations  must  elapse 
ere  the  naval  forces  of  the  Czar  could 
menace  our  islands  with  the  yoke  of 
Muscovite  despotism.  But  it  required 
little  reflection  to  cause  grave  solici- 
tude for  our  Indian  empire.  Vast 
mountains  and  trackless  deserts  sepa- 
rate the  Russian  from  the  Anglo-ln- 
dian  frontier ;  but  those  mountains  and 
those  deserts  had  not  proved  sufficient 
barriers  to  stay  the  Mogul  irruption  of 
earlier  days.  Could  the  Czar  be  deemed 
less  potent  than  former  Tartar  sove- 


reigns? Russian  intrigue  had  been 
busy  on  the  frontier —.  Russian  gold 
had  raised  us  up  external  enemies. 
Was  there  not  danger  that  Russian 
machinations  might  penetrate  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  Asiatic  possessions, 
and  thus  sap  the  foundations  of  our 
power  ?  Had  our  rule  been  so  benefi- 
cent, and  our  legislation  so  wise,  that 
the  defence  of  British  Government 
might  be  entrusted  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  ? 

Tiiese  and  similar  reflections  prevent- 
ed the  state  of  India  from  being  even  for 
one  moment  forgotten.  Information 
with  respect  to  the  British  empire  in 
the  east  was  sought  on  all  sides  ;  and 
the  demand  was  met  by  a  most  over- 
whelming supply,  in  all  forms,  shapes, 
and  sizes,  from  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  —  a  mass  of 
printed  paper  weighing  some  stone  and 
a-half —  to  the  couple  of  sheets  which 
constitute  the  brochures  of  the  Indian 
Reform  Association.  Unfortunately 
one  sufiers  here  from  the  embarras  de$ 
richesses,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that, 
as  well  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committees,  as  in  the  various  books  and 
pamphlets,  the  East  India  Company 
and  its  system  of  government  seem,  in 
some  sort,  to  be  upon  trial ;  and  the 
difierent  witnesses  and  authors  take 
views  as  opposite  as  can  well  be  con« 
ceived  —  some  ranging  themselves  as 
supporters,  but  many  more  as  oppo- 
nents, of  the  present  system ;  so  that, 
on  rising  from  their  perusal,  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  old  Demipho, 
♦*  Incertior  sum  multo  ^uam  dudum.** 

Amongst  the  champions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  laurel  must  be 
awarded  to  Mr.   Kaye.     The  iniqui- 


•  **  Defects,  Civil  and  Military,  of  the  Indian  Government."  By  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
C.  J.  Napier,  G.C.B.     Westerton  :  London.     1853. 

"  The  Achninistration  of  the  East  India  Company."  By  John  William  Kaye.  Bentley : 
London.     1853. 

"  Memorials  of  Indian  Government."  Edited  by  John  William  Kaye.  Bentley :  London. 
1853. 

"  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  Indian  Territories."     London.     1853. 

*'  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  Indian 
Territories."     London.     1853. 

"  Administration  of  Justice  in  Southern  India."  By  John  Bruce  Norton,  Barrister  at-law. 
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ties  of  native  rule,  and  a  ke^n  percep- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  European  civil- 
isation, have  given  a  strong  bias  to 
his  mind ;  and  his  writings,  keeping  out 
of  Hight  the  shortcomings  and  errors  of 
£hose  to  whom  our  nation  has  hitherto 
entrusted  the  government  of  its  eastern 
possessions,  bring  prominently  to  our 
notice  the  advantages  conferred  by 
Britbh  rule.  Ue  cannot  be  accused 
of  intentional  misstatement,  seldom 
even  of  want  of  candour ;  but,  with  the 
exquisite  tact  of  a  skilful  advocate,  he 
diverts  the  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
any  parts  of  the  subject  save  those 
benents  to  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants  which  chielly  occupy  his  own 
tnind.  He  throws  a  rosy  light  over 
English  dealings  with  our  Asiatic 
brethren,  and  flatters  national  pride  by 
contrasting  our  countrymen  as  rulers 
of  a  subject-province  with  the  former 
Sovereigns  or  viceroys  of  eastern  race. 
His  views  are  enunciated  in  language 
always  graceful,  of\en  eloquent ;  and 
the  statistics  and  reasoning  which 
might  weary  many,  are  interspersed 
with  life-like  pictures  of  Indian  inci- 
dent, which  make  the  book  interest 
those  who  love  not  to  keep  the  mind 
in  too  continued  strain.  His  is  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  various  questions 
which  arise.  Few  can  resist  the  charms 
of  flattery,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
that  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the 
goodness  of  our  nation  have  proved  un- 
limited, and  that  its  rule  brings  bless- 
ings and  blessings  alone  to  its  depend- 
ents. But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  enjoyment  thus  afTorded 
may  not  be  too  dearly  purchased  — 
whether,  if  we  listen  exclusively  to 
praises,  we  may  not  be  lulled  into 
charmed  sleep,  and  find  at  length  that 
the  government  of  India  has  passed 
from  our  hands. 

Fortunately,  the  nation  is  not  likely 
to  be  long  permitted  to  remain  in  such 
a  trance.  In  addition  to  the  yelping 
herd,  driven  by  demagogic  envy  to 
assail  all  existing  institutions,  voices  of 
graver  moment  will  rise  against  mis- 
government,  tyranny,  and  oppression, 
wherever  they  may  exist,  sometimes 
wrung  out  by  strong  sense  of  injustice 
gulTered,  sometimes  the  warning  of  far- 
sighted  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
|ometimes  the  expression  of  sympathy 
with  suffering  humanity ;  and  good 
men  will  brave  the  peril  of  being 
deemed  calumniators,  rather  than  keep 
ailenco  when  silence  might  perpetuate 


remediable  evils.  Many  motiTes  ooiu 
curred  in  inducing  Sir  Charles  Napier 
to  write  the  pages  upon  which  his  pen 
was  employed  when  he  was  stricken  bj 
mortal  disease.  Those  who  knew  him 
well,  know  that  no  human  heart  ever 
beat  which  sympathised  more  keenlr 
with  unmerited  suffering.  Could  saa 
a  man  see  unmoved  the  yoke  which  we 
bind  on  the  subjects  of  the  States  stm 
cursed  with  native  rulers,  the  miseiiei 
which  errors  and  prejudices  oflen  in- 
flict on  the  Oriental  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown,  in  spite  ot  the  nnoaes- 
tionably  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
home  legislature  ?  None  saw  so  clear- 
ly as  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  dangen 
to  which  the  Indian  empire  is  exposed. 
His  singularly  sagacious  mind,  and  the 
prescience  which  belongs  to  genius,  had 
caused  him  to  give  warning  after  warn- 
ing  to  the  then  Indian  Uovemment. 
But  his  words  were  unheeded, as  thon^ 
he  were  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  Cas- 
sandra. Was  he  not  bound  to  give 
the  English  people  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  perils  which  encompass 
their  possessions?  A  long  course  of 
underhand  resistance  to  his  most  useful 
measures,  followed  by  a  contumelious 
rebuke  for  conduct  which,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  saved  India  fipom  a 
sepoy  mutiny,  forced  this  high-hearted 
old  soldier  to  resign  the  command  to 
which  he  had  been  called  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  the  nation,  when  it 
believed  our  Indian  empire  to  be  in 
the  extremity  of  periL  It  was  due  to 
those  who  had  so  confided  in  him,  no 
less  than  to  himself,  to  show  that  he  had 
not  lightly  relinquished  his  trust.  All 
these  reasons  combined  to  produce 
what  may  be  esteemed  as  a  legacy  to 
the  country  which  he  loved ;  and  the 
warnings  contained  in  the  "Misgo- 
vcrnment  of  India  *'  cannot  have  b^ 
uttered  in  vain. 

We  have  in  it  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
complement  of  Mr.  Kaye's  book— 
either  would  give  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  our  true  position  ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Napier  prevents  us  from  tran- 
quilly assuming  that  our  government 
of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  the  best  pos- 
sible, and  that  all  interference  with  the 
present  system  is  a  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence ;  while  the  "  Administration  of 
India"  encourages  to  further  exertion  ;- 
shows  that  the  blood  so  freely  spilt 
from  Flassy  to  Goojerat  has  not  been 
unfruitful,  and  completely  extin- 
guishes the  wild  idea  that  Hindoos 
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would  be  more  happy  and  better  go- 
verned, if  left  to  their  own  native  sove- 
reigns. 

For  his  service  in  this  respect  be  all 
praise  given  to  Mr.  Kaye ;  however  we 
may  dissent  from  his  views  upon  other 
points,  in  this  he  has  most  fully  and 
completely  established  the  case  he  seeks 
to  make.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
imagined  that  labour  to  this  end  was 
hardly  necessary;  butthehardypromul. 
gators  of  paradox,  who  rejoice  m  peace 
congresses  and  vegetarian  dinners,  have« 
from  their  head -quarters  in  Manches- 
ter,  inundated  the  kingdom  with  the 
India  reform  pamphlets,  in  which  we 
find  sighs  over  the  golden  days  of  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  the  Hindoos  under 
the  rule  of  Mogul  despots  and  Mah- 
ratta  freebooters,  and  tales  of  the  do- 
rics  of  India  and  the  happiness  of  its 
population,  which  seem  drawn  from  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,**  and  which  refer  to 
various  periods,  from  times  when  the 
barbarians  of  Britain  still  covered  their 
tattoed  skins  with  the  spoils  of  the 
chase,  till  the  happiness  of  India  cul- 
minated under  the  great  Shah  Jchan. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Indian  re- 
fbrmers  that  Ta vernier  and  Sir  Thomas 
Koe  travelled  during  the  reign  of  that 
magnificent  prince ;  their  graphic  pic- 
tures of  his  enormous  wealth  and  pro- 
digal largesses,  of  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  his  court,  were  certainly 
sufficient  to  induce  any  incautious 
laudator  temporis  acti  to  choose  his 
reign  as  a  golden  age  heedless  of  the 
wiser  example  of  the  Young  England- 
ers,  who  merely  maintain  that  here 
there  once  was  a  Saturnian  realm,  but 
never  fix  the  precise  period.  The  re- 
former is,  however,  essentially  in  a 
false  position  when  he  tries  to  recall 
the  past ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  not 
30  much  surprised  at  the  rashness  which 
permitted  him  to  say  of  a  half-civilised 
sovereign  within  historic  times,  *'  that 
he  reigned  not  so  much  as  a  king  over 
his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a  father  over 
his  family;*'  but  we  really  must  deplore 
it.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  the 
tales  of  Arian  and  Strabo  —  had  he 
praised  no  monarchs  later  than  Avoca 
or  Vicbrermadiytia,  it  would  have  been 
at  least  difficult  to  disprove  any  asser- 
tions which  might  have  been  made  re- 
specting them ;  and  the  good  old  max- 
im,  '*  omne  ignotum  pro  mirijico,** 
would  have  ensured  our  admiration. 
But  Shah  Jehan  is  a  little  too  near  our 
own  times,  and  Mr.  Ka)'e  thus  disposes 
of  his  claims  :«- 


"  The  prince,  who  covered  acres  of  land 
with'carpets  and  gold;  who  reared  above  them 
stately  pavilions  gh'ttering  with  diamonds 
and  pearls ;  whose  elepliants  and  horses  were 
lustrous  with  trappings  of  jewels  and  gold  ; 
whose  crimson  tents  stretched  out  over  long 
miles  of  level  country,  and  whose  throno 
the  practised  eyes  of  European  lapidaries  va- 
lued at  six  millions  of  English  money,  might 
well  be  regarded  as  the  mot>t  magnificent  so- 
vereign of  the  earth ;  but  magnificence  is  not 
benevolence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
most  lavish  of  our  English  viceroys  has  never 
been  more  than  partially  Sultanised — our 
splendour  is  at  best  but  tinsel  and  tawdriness 
beside  the  lustrous  magnificence  of  the  royal 
courts.  We  have  never  attempted  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  this  direction.  Let  credit 
be  allowed  tliem  for  their  royal  progresses, 
their  stately  palaces,  their  gorgeous  tombs. 
The  genius  of  our  country  does  not  display 
itself  in  demonstrations  of  this  kind.  But 
we  have  far  greater  wonders  to  show,  far 
grander  spectacles  to  exhibit  When  we 
have  got  millions  to  spend,  we  do  not  lock 
them  up  in  peacock  thrones. 

**  Did  these  royal  progresses  benefit  the 
people  ?  I  am  very  certain  they  did  not. 
The  approach,  indeed,  of  the  Mogul  camp 
was  something  like  the  dreaded  descent  of  a 
great  flight  of  locusts.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Emperor 
passed,  shrunk  fh>ro  the  contact  of  the  royal 
traveller.  The  honour  may  have  been 
great,  but  the  injury  was  greater.  Even 
&  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch 
himself  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  desire 
the  full  indemnity  of  the  people,  his  influence 
was  not  sufficient  to  secure  it  If  his  bene- 
volence dictated  payment  to  the  uttermost 
pice  of  every  one  who  supplied  the  royal 
camp,  it  may  not  uncharitably  be  doubced 
whether  his  satraps  were  equally  scrupulous 
and  equally  honest  My  impression  is,  that 
the  people  paid  heavily  for  the  honour  of 
these  royal  visits.  There  is  one  legend,  at 
least,  which  favours  the  idea  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  great  Mogul  was  looked  upon  al- 
most with  as  much  horror  as  English  people 
anticipate  the  approach  of  cholera  in  these 
days. 

**  The  Emperor  had  constructed  a  sort  of 
regal  hunting-box  at  a  place  called,  in  his 
honour,  Badsbahmehal.  The  waters  of  the 
Doab  canal  ran  past  it  and  supplied  its 
sporting  fountains,  and  its  marble  baths. 
Thither  went  Sliah  Jehan,  with  his  courtiers, 
and  his  servontit,  his  wives  and  his  concu- 
bines. Brief^  however,  was  their  rustication. 
From  this  pleasant  retreat  the  court,  ai 
tradition  asserts,  was  soon  scared  away  in 
fluttering  confusion.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills 
that  disfiguring  disease,  so  well  known 
among  Alpine  residents,  the  goitre,  hap- 
pened to  be  very  common.  There  were  .sdme 
clever  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bad- 
shahmehai,  who  turned  it  to  good  account 
AssembliDg  a  number  of  women  so  afflicted. 
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they  lent  them  into  the  Zenana  with  snp- 
plidk    At  the  sight  of  the  nnaeemly  facial 
appendages   with   which  the  poor    women 
were  decorated,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  filled 
with  horror  and  pity,  eagerly  asked  what 
had  produced  such  cruel  deformities.     Well 
instructed  beforehand,  the  women  answered 
that  the  air  and   water  of  the  place  had 
caused  those  ailments ;  that  no  one  ever  es- 
caped the  affliction  who  resided  long  in  these 
parts,  and  that  the  ladies  would  soon  dis- 
cover this  unhappy  truth  for  themselves. 
Such    alarming  intelligence  as    this  bur»t 
liice  a  loaded  shell  among  the  inmates  of 
the  Zenana.     They  soon  apfvealed  to  the 
Emperor.     Would  he  leave  them  in  such  a 
pestiferous  country  to  be  so  afflicted  and  dis- 
figured ?     Their  entreaties  are  said  to  have 
prevailed." 

The  ladies  escaped,  but  the  Doab 
canal  being  no  longer  required  for 
royal  luxury,  seems  to  have  been  very 
soon  permitted  to  full  into  decay — a  fit 
retrioution  for  this  unworthy  trick 
upon  the  court  beauties. 

**  It  is  stated,  that  the  royal  progresses 
of  Shah  Jehan  had  no  visible  effect  upon  his 
coffers — that  all  his  vast  undertakings,  in- 
deed, were  mannged  with  so  much  eco- 
nomy, that  he  left  an  overflowing  trea- 
sury, and  a  jewel-house  groaning  with 
wealth.  We  may  gather  from  this  signi- 
ficant fact  some  idea  of  what  it  was  that 
caused  the  people  to  regard  with  unmingled 
horror  the  approach  of  the  Mogul  court.  It 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
amount  of  forced  labour  extracted  from  the 
people,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  paid 
for  their  supplies.  It  is  easy  *to  manage 
vast  undertakings  with  economy,*  if  little  or 
nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  work  or  materials. 
And  I  hardly  think  that,  with  such  data 
before  us,  as  costly  expeditions  undertaken 
at  little  cost,  and  the  popniar  dread  of  the 
Emperor's  approach,  it  is  very  unfuir  to  as- 
sume that  the  rights  of  tlie  people  inhabiting 
the  country  through  which  the  despot 
dragged  the  cumbrous  length  of  his  gorgeous 
camp,  were  very  slenderly  regarded,  either 
by  the  sovereign  himself,  or  by  the  officers 
who  attended  his  court." 

Mr.  Kaye's  reasoning  is  here  con- 
clusive to  show,  that  the  real  condition 
of  the  Indian  people  was  much  less 
tolerable  under  their  best  sovereigns, 
than  the  glowing  descriptions  of  early 
travellers,  who  saw  merely  the  outside 
of  matters,  would  lead  their  readers  to 
believe.  But,  with  a  despotism,  the 
fate  of  a  commuuity  depends  on  the 


life  of  an  individaal;  there  is  alwifi 
the  risk  that  a  DomitiAn  may  aiay  and 
succeed  to  a  Titus;   and  tlie  people 
who  to-day  enjov  as  good  goTemme&l 
as  the  power  oi  a  sovereign  can  ooo- 
pel  the  higher  officers  to  diatribate  to 
the  people,   may  to>morrow   ha^e  to 
endure  all  the  miseries  which  can  be 
heaped  on  them  by  beings  whoae  roorsl 
nature  has  been  destroyed  by  the  pos- 
session of  unbridled  power,   and  tbe 
indulgence   of  ceaseless    debauchoy* 
and    who  often   seem  rather   to  re- 
semble the  beasts  of  the  forest,  than 
men  created  after  God's  own  imaee. 
We    must  never  forget  that  all  ths 
Mogul  sovereigns  were  not  Akbarsor 
Jehans  —  the    licentious   Jehanguire, 
the  fanatic  Aurungzebe  also  had  their 
place  in  the  roll  of  kings,  and  thor 
inglorious  successors,  living  dissolredia 
the  luxury  of  their  Zenanas,  permitted 
the  whole  noble  empire  to  drop  into 
fragments. 

What  then  became  the  conditUm 
of  the  Hindoo  population,  when  the  ill- 
omened  brood  of  usurping  princes 
writhed  and  struggled  in  hopeless,  end- 
less confusion  from  one  end  of  thejpenin- 
sula  to  the  other,  devastating^  with  thdr 
rabble  soldiery  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  and  inflicting  on  their  own 
wretched  subjects  miseries  such  as  those 
described  in  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Mangle 's*  evidence  :— 

**  The  whole  history  of  India  teems  with 
examples,  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
of  the  violent  and  cruel  methods  which  wert 
taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  collect  the  re- 
venue of  the  native  princes,  or  to  raise  it, 
or  to  make  the  Zemindars  more  amenahls 
and  more  subservient  to  the  Government. 
Perhaps  the  only  way  to  show  the  commit- 
tee what  the  state  of  things  was  at  different 
periods,  is  to  mention  facts  which  occur  to 
my  memory ;  on  this  subject,  of  course,  I 
can  only  give  examples.  One  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  tbe  revenue  at  Korshedabad,  fbr 
example,  before  our  period,  made  an  enor- 
mous pit,  which  he  filled  full  of  all  sorts  of 
ordure,  and  filth,  and  dead  carcases  of  ani- 
mals, and  nicknamed  it  Paradise ;  and  into 
this  pit  he  plunged,  up  to  the  neck,  all  Ze- 
mindars who  were  in  arrear  of  revenue,  and 
kept  them  there  till  they  paid  what  he 
chose  to  denumd  from  them.  He  also  made 
a  very  largo  pair  of  leathern  pantaloons^ 
which  he  filled  with  rats,  and  cats,  and 
other  animals,  and  insects  and  biting  crea- 
tures, and  strapped  them  round  the  waists  of 
the  Zemindars   who  were  in  defkult,   until 
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tlie3r  paid  their  revenue.  Then,  I  have  un- 
derstood, that  the  Rajah  of  Purnea,  who  was 
a  very  large  payer  of  revenue  to  the  native 
Government,  was  put  into  a  cage,  and  hauled 
up  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  tree,  and  kept 
in  this  cage  like  a  bird  tiJl  he  paid  his  re- 
venue. It  is  also  a  matter  of  history,  that 
in  the  year  1732,  Roostum  Khan,  who  was 
managing  what  are  now  called  the  northern 
Circars  of  Madras,  hunted  out  all  the  Zemin- 
dars of  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  as  to 
those  whom  be  could  not  catch  himself,  he 
offered  a  reward  for  their  heads,  of  which  he 
made  two  great  pyramids;  and  Mr.  Grant, 
who  was  then,  I  think,  the  resident  at  Nag- 
pore,  states  that  he  himself  had  seen  one  of 
'  those  pyramids  of  skulls,  which  remained  as 
a  monument  of  the  revenue  systen)  of  our 
predecessors.  These  instances  are  of  com- 
paratively old  date ;  but  within  a  very  few 
years,  when  Lord  Hardinge  was  Governor- 
General  of  India,  I  have  seen  a  letter  from 
the  resident  at  Lucknow  to  Lord  Hardinge, 
hi  which  he  states  that  one  of  the  revenue 
collectors  in  Oude  —  a  protected  state  —  had 
sold  one  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
into  slavery,  in  order  to  realise  the  revenue 
of  a  particular  district.  The  fact  is,  that, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  where  they  have 
been  wise  and  just  administrators,  the  reve- 
nue system  of  the  native  states,  whether  in 
time  past  or  time  present,  has  been  bad  be- 
yond belief  or  conception 

lliirty  years  ago,  I  travelled  through  Oude, 
and  the  first  eight  or  nine  days  I  was  there, 
I  heard  cannonading  going  on  in  the  course 
of  collecting  the  revenue.  Lord  Metcalfe 
told  me,  as  an  illustration  of  what  had  ex- 
isted before  our  time,  that  upon  our  first 
getting  possession  of  the  Delhi  district,  when 
he  went  out  to  make  the  settlement  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  regiment  with  him;  but 
when  he  went  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make 
the  collections,  he  was  obliged  to  take  two 
regiments  and  guns.  Now  that  part  of  the 
country  is  as  quiet,  and  the  revenue  is  as 
easily  collected,  as  it  is  within  five  miles  of 
Calcutta.  Every  village  was  then  fortified ; 
evexy  mud  fort  now  is  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  whulc  of  the  population  living  in 
hamlets  all  over  the  country,  as  in  Bengd.** 

Society  had  been  reduced  to  a  chaos ; 
and  to  organise  it  retjuired  an  impulse 
from  a  new  and  higher  civilisation. 
This  has  been  the  task  of  England ; 
and  so  far  as  the  frame-work  we  have 
succeeded.  From  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Bramahputra.  all  is  peaceable. 
The  Ryot  cannot  now  see  the  fruits  of 
his  labour  swept  away  by  the  whirU 
wind  passage  of  a  Mahratta  army ;  no 
one  now  is  authorised  to  oppress  in  our 
dominions :— . 

"  The  poorest  cooley  is  entitled  to  all  the 


solemn  formalities  of  a  judicial  trial ;  apd  tha 
punishment  of  death,  by  whomsoever  adminis- 
tered, and  on  whomsoever  inflicted,  without 
the  express  decree  of  the  law,  is  a  murder, 
for  which  the  highest  functionary  in  the 
Company's  territories  is  as  much  accountable 
as  a  sweeper  would  be  for  the  murder  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Durbar." — "  Adminis- 
tration of  India,"  p.  43. 

It  is  impossible^  in  fact^  that  British 
rule  should  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial to  an  Oriental  people.  Errors  in 
judgment  may  occur — ignorance  may 
mislead,  prejudice  may  blind — but  the 
nation  and  the  legislature,  as  re- 
presenting the  nation,  consider  the 
government  of  India  a  sacred  trust 
imposed  on  them,  to  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  population. 

With  the  Orientals,  the  most  op- 
posite principle  prevails ;  their  maxim 
of  rule  might  almost  be  expressed— 
**  The  subject  is  created,  to  be  applied 
in  such  way  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  his  sovereign. "  Some 
princes,  endowed  with  a  larger  sa- 
gacity, may  perceive  that  theur  own 
well-being  really  depends  on  that  of 
their  subjects.  One  or  two,  in  the 
long  records  of  Asiatic  history,  may 
have  been  even  sufficiently  bizarre  to 
derive  positive  pleasure  from  witness- 
ing the  happiness  of  their  dependants ; 
but  the  possession  of  irresponsible 
power,  the  indulgence  of  unrestrained 

Eassion,  in  general  do  their  work  upon 
eart  and  brain  too  surely,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  misery  deeper 
than  that  to  which  the  masses  are  re- 
duced by  subjection  to  Asiatic  despots. 
Viewed  from  the  point  of  former 
misgovernment,  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land has,  unquestionably,  improved 
the  position  of  her  immediate  subjects 
almost  beyond  measure.  The  institu- 
tion of  caste,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Hindoo  sacred  books,  and  the 
hatred  of  change,  so  omnipotent  in  the 
Oriental  mind,  have  stereotyped  the 
civilisation  of  Uindostan,  and,  as  it 
were,  frozen  it  up  at  a  point  which  it 
had  attained,  when  our  ancestors  were 
savages  of  little  higher  grade  than  the 
Bosjesmans.  The  habit  of  mind  which 
here  governs,  ever  seeking  something 
new,  and  grasping  at  external  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  mental 
development,  have  now  placed  us  on  an 
elevation,  from  which  we  have  be- 
stowed, out  of  our  abundance,  some 
advantages  upon  the  Hindoo.  We 
have*  upon  tne  whole,    and  for  the 
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interest  of  the  masses,  governed  them 
better  than  they  ever  were  governed 
before;  our  rule  over  them  nas,  daj 
by  day,  improved,  as  the  influence  of 
the  Company  has  diminished,  and  that 
of  the  British  nation  has  increased  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  what 
is  worse,  that  ground  for  complacency 
can  be  discovered.  When  we  consider 
the  present  government  of  India  ab- 
straetedly  with  reference  merely  to  the 
present  state  of  political  science,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit,  that  English 
rule  in  the  East  has  been  unworthy  of 
Europeans,  blessed  with  the  lights 
diffused  in  this  our  nineteenth  century. 

To  test  this,  let  us  examine  m 
detail  some  branches  of  the  Indian 
government.  Take  the  administration 
of  justice,  unquestionably  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  duties  of 
the  ruling  power  :  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Last  India  Company  in  this 
respect  ?  We  will  give  the  answer  in 
the  forcible  Ian|[uage  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Norton,  an  English  barrister,  for  many 
years  practising  in  the  Company's 
courts  at  Madras.  He  lays  down 
**  these  two  simple  propositions : — first, 
lAxtiithroughout  thelengthand  hreadthof 
the  whole  of  this  Presidency  {Madras), 
those  who  occupy  the  judicial  bench  are 
totally  incompetent  to  the  decent  fuU 
filment  of  their  duties ;  and,  secondly, 
that  so  long  as  the  present  system 
continues,  there  is  not  only  no  hope  of 
any  amelioration,  but  on  the  contrary, 
things  must  go  on  ever  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  in  the  lowest  depths  there 
is  at  last  no  lower  bottom  still." 

These  propositions  Mr.  Norton  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  from  the  reports  of  the 
highest  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
appeal  in  the  Presidency,  published 
with  the  authority  of  those  courts. 
He  carefully  analyses  the  cases,  and, 
in  the  following  words,  pronounces 
his  deserved  condemnation  of  the 
judges  and  their  decisions : — 

"  The  faults,  error!*,  puerilitieSf  and  mis- 
takes are  precisely  those  ^hich  we  should 
expect  to  find  emanating  from  men  who 
have  only  'common  sense;'  and  no  well 
grounded  acquaintance  with  the  common 
principles  of  juriHprudence,  or  the  law  of 
evidence,  to  guide  tliem.  They  exhibit  an 
utter  want  of  knowledge  of  those  points  to 
which  judicial  attention  should  be  confined 
-~a  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  law 
of  evidence  —  an  utter  helplessness  in  the 
appreciation  of  testimony ;  a  frequent  over- 
sight of  mateiial  issues ;  perpetual  digressions 


into  purely  irrelevant  matters ;  wrong  appR- 
cations  of  law  when  tbey  yentore  to  apply 
it;  an  inability  to  contro]  the  proeeediDgi 
b^ore  them ;  admisrions  of  docmnenti  not 
legally  proved,  and  of  evidence  the  pniaA 
hearsay ;  decisions  upon  lasues  not  zaised| 
or  upon  wrong  or  immaterial  isMies ;  strangi 
and  inconclusive  lines  of  argnment,  and 
reasoning  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  ir- 
regularities in  proceedings ;  carelessoen,  cr 
inability  in  drawing  up  decreGs;  findhip 
utterly  contrary  to  evidence,  and  soforth; 
of  all  which  copious  instances  shall  be  given 
— in  short,  it  is  one  uniform  dead  level  of 
incompetency." 

Few  jurists  will  dissent  from  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Norton's,  after  a  pe- 
rusal of  his  work ;  and  short  as  is  our 
space,  we  must  ooake  room  for  one  or 
two  cases  which  may  serve  to  show 
that  men  to  whom  an  unlimited  joris- 
diction  over  the  lives  and  properties 
of  our  swarthy  fellow. subjects  has  been 
entrusted  —  men  upon  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  power  to  try  cri- 
minally anv  Englishmen  whose  unkind 
fate  should  have  placed  them  in  the 
Mofussil — manifest  positively  as  little 
judicial  capacity  as  the  worst  stipen- 
diary magistrate  who  ever  was  in- 
flicted upon  a  petty  sessions'  bench  in 
Ireland. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  case 
mentioned,  where  tne  "  plaintiff  sned 
for  55,270  rupees  due  on  a  bond.  The 
defenilaut  denied  the  claim  in  tota 
The  judge  nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  and 
fined  him  55,270  rupees  for  bringing 
the  suit!**  The  next  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Norton  is  also  worth  attention  : — 

"The  conduct  of  the  judge  is  thus  set 
forth  in  the  special  appeal  which  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Sudder  Coart  *  The  special 
appellants  urge  that  exhibit  No.  78  is  not 
the  copy  of  an  original  deed  but  the  copy  rf 
a  copy ;  that  the  witness  called  to  prove  that 
the  original  iras  deposited  with  him,  deeland 
he  knew  nothing  about  t<,  and  that  the  civil 
judge  refused  to  allow  them  to  summon  tkt 
alleged  attesting  witnesses  to  the  deed,  or  to 
adduce  documentary  evidence  to  prove  ii  m 
forgery.' " 

Again,  a  judge  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing astounding  principle — "  Besides 
the  probability  always  is,  that  the  suits 
and  bonds  of  plaintiff  are  false ;  he  has 
long  been  generally  and  publicly  con- 
sidered  a  forger  and  suborner  of  per- 
jury.'' Such  instances  could  be  inde- 
finitely multiplied,  and  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  relying  on 
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iheir  skill  in  criminal  matters.  One 
<iase,  where  the  judgment  is  a  sort  of 
converse  of  the  r  rench  verdict  of  cir- 
eumstances  attenttantes,  claims  some 
attention.  **The  prisoners  are  con- 
victed onlj  of  'culpable  homicide  *  un- 
der aggravating  circumstances."  The 
reasoning  on  which  the  crime  is  reduced 
fVom  murder  is  curious.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  quarrel  or 
anray  out  of  which  the  attack  took  place. 
On  the  contrary,  though  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  ill-feeling  between  the 
parties,  the  judge  states: — 

"  *  That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  pri- 
sjoners,  cU  leasts  to  break  a  leg  of  the  deceased ; 
that  they  had  tried  to  commit  the  offence  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  that  thev  deli- 
berately arranged  to  gvt  the  deceased  made 
drunk,  are  highly  aggravating  circumstances. 
.  .  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  intended  to  kill  the  de- 
ceased, but  that  they  intended  to  do  him 
some  severe  bodily  harm  ;  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  wounds  were  in- 
flicted with  any  other  instruments  but 
dubs.'  '^ 

*  Now,  these  are  but  instances  taken 
from  Mr.  Norton's  collection,  not  by 
any  means  the  most  startling  to  a 
lawyer,  but  as  revolting  to  that  plain 
common  sense,  that  inward  light,  which 
the  advocates  of  the  present  system 
boast  as  the  guide  of  the  present 
judges.  These  cases,  in  fact,  demon- 
strate, that  something  more  than  mere 
relationship  to  a  director  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  good  judge. 

Mr.  Norton  confines  his  strictures 
to  the  bench  at  Madras,  where  he 
himself  practises,  and  we  have  not 
evidence  of  the  same  conclusive  cha- 
racter to  fix  the  judicial  oflScers  of  the 
other  presidencies  with  similar  in- 
competency ;  but  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
committees  leave  us  little  room  to  hope 
that  the  system  which  has  produced 
stich  conseauences  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  has  worked  better  in  the 
west  or  north.  In  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
the  bench  is  eaually  filled  with  men 
destitute  of  legal  or  judicial  training ; 
nay,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
by  men  whose  mental  energies  and 
capacity  are  insufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  the  more  favoured  branches  of  the 
service.     Indeed,  there  seems  to  be 


but  little  attempt  made  to  defbnd  the 
present  system  ;  even  Mr.  Kaye*s  in- 
genuity can  do  nothing  better  than 
make  counter-attacks,  or  trv  to  lead 
public  opinion  on  a  false  track ;  and  in 
so  doing  he  has,  to  say  the  least,  not 
manifested  his  general  candour.  Take, 
for  example,  tne  following  evidence  of 
Mr.  HalTiday,  to  which  he  refers,  as 
proof  of  the  confidence  which  the 
nation  repose  in  the  Company's  courts, 
and  Company's  judges : — 

**  As  far  as  regards  the  integrity  of  the 
judges,  their  (the natives)  confidence  is  com* 
plete ;  they  have  little  or  no  notion  of  the 
possibility  of  corrupting  an  English  judge — 
it  scarcely  ever  enters  into  their  imagination. 
They  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  the  acuteness  and  in- 
telligence of  some  of  the  judges ;  and  I  dare 
sag  thatf  tu  compared  wiUi  the  acuteness  and 
intelligence  of  the  native  judges^  those  quali- 
ties in  the  English  judg^  are  often,  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  at  fault :  but  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  in  the  honest  and  earnest  desire 
of  the  English  judges  to  do  justice  impar- 
tially between  man  and  man,  the  natives 
have  the  highest  possible  confidence.* 

Why,  this  exactly  presses  home  the 
very  complaint,  wnich  has  not,  for 
many  years,  been  of  corruption,  but  of 
^ross  and  miserable  incompetence.  Mr. 
Kaye  goes  on  to  say — 

*'  As  to  those  judicial  inconsistencies  and 
other  betises  which  have  been  dted  so  freely 
from  the  records  of  the  Company's  courts  in 
Madras,  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  cite  firom  the  records  of 
any  court  an  equal  array  of  unintelligible 
decisions.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
English  bench,  and  the  utmost  faith  in  the 
honesty  and  ability  with  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  this  country  ;  but  if  incompre- 
hensible decisions,  startling  sentences,  and 
furious  inconsistencies  are  to  be  cited  as 
proofs  of  incapacity  and  coimption,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with  sach 
proofs  culled  from  the  assize  intelligence  con- 
tained in  a  six  months*  file  of  a  Loudon 
journal" 

Now  this  is  very  in^nious,  but  if 
possible  still  less  candid  than  before. 
En  passant  we  may  repeat,  that  the 
Company's  European  judges  are  not 
accused  of  corruption,  but  of  complete 
incapacity.  But  the  attempt  tq  bring 
down  the  English  bench  to  a  level  with 
the  Mofossil  judges  is  really  too  bad. 


*  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  judgment  In  thii  case  imports  a  crime  short  of  murder. 
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Mr.  Eaye  throws  over  his  meaning  an 
obscurity  which  seems  intentional ;  bat 
if  he  means  to  assert  that  the  rulings  of 
the  English  judges,  even  in  the  hurry 
of  Nisi  Prius,  are  characterised  by 
*'  incomprehensible  detrisions,  startling 
sentences,  and  furious  inconsistencies," 
we  must  take  leave  simply  to  contra- 
dict him.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence, when  those  whose  minds  have 
been  applied  to  the  study  of  legal  rea- 
soning, fail  to  perceive  the  principle  of 
an  English  decision,  although  they  may 
think  it  misapplied  in  the  particular 
case.  The  very  technical  reasoning  of 
a  lawyer  is,  for  the  most  part,  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  have 
not  given  long  attention  to  it ;  and  de- 
cisions  perfectly  in  accordunce  with  the 
law  may,  to  those  who  know  not  what 
the  law  is,  seem  startling  indeed,  and 
furiouslv  inconsi:<tent.  But  such  is  not 
the  case  of  the  M  adras  decisions  reported 
by  Mr.  Norton,  to  which  Mr.  Kaye  so 
tenderly  refers.  Incompn^hensible  toany 
one  they  certainly  are  ;  but  only  a  law- 
yer can  see  how  deplorably  ignorant  of 
everything  like  legal  principle  must  be 
the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  con- 
victed of  incapacity,  not  on  the  loose 
notes  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  but  on 
the  records  of  their  own  courts,  pre- 
8erve<l  and  published  by  themselves,  as 
though  they  were  impressed  with  Dog- 
berry's anxiety  to  be  written  down  an 
ass.  Surely  Air.  Lewin,  an  ex -judge 
of  the  Sudder-Adawlut  hardly  coes 
too  far  when  he  says,  that  some  ot  the 
judges  arc  scarcely  fit  to  be  •*  trusted 
with  the  life  of  a  flea."  Incompetent, 
if  they  gave  their  best  attention  to 
their  duties,  they  occasionallv  utterly 
despise  the  toils  of  office ;  for  instance, 
one  gentleman  recommended  a  fellow- 
creature  to  be  hangt^d,  and  another  to 
be  transported,  by  a  document  which  he 
never  even  saw.  ilis  misconduct  was  in 
this  case  discovered  by  the  native  clerk, 
who  saved  the  judge  the  trouble  of 
deciding,  having  converted  the  word 
vestige  into  westage,  which,  of  course, 
demonstrated  to  the  judges  of  the  su- 
perior  court  that  the  sentence  had 
never  come  under  the  eye  of  a  gentle- 
man educated  in  England. 

Further  to  confuse  these  incompe- 
tent men,  and  a  direct  consi^quence  of 
their  inconipeteuce,  the  greatest  ima- 
ginable laxity  is  {»erinitti'd  to  exist  in 
the  phailings:  "They  run  to  the 
most  enormous  lengths,  being  stuffed 


full  of  every  argnment  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  native  pleader  can 
devise.  They  travel  into  the  mort 
irrelevant  matter ;  and  I  have  leea  A 
plaint,  in  which  a  man  laid  claim  to  a 
house,  from  which  he  wished  to  oust 
the  defendant,  conclude  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  eminent  serrices 
which  his  great-grandfather  had  ren- 
dered the  Honourable  Company,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Uyder 
Ali." 

Again,  these  iudges,  untrained,  ig- 
norant, and  careless  as  they  are,  have 
to  sit  in  judgment  under  difficiiltiet 
unknown  to  our  tribunals,  where  the 
matured  and  disciplined  minds  of  our 
venerable  judges  are  not  distracted 
by  the  perusal  of  documents,  the  ooiu 
tracted  and  somewhat  hieroglyphical 
writing  of  which  renders  them  almoft 
illegible ;  by  a  Babel-like  confusion  of 
barbarous  tongues  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and,  above  all,  by  the  reckleii 
falsehood  of  the  natives.  Nothing 
like  that  is  known  here,  where  the 
getting  up  an  alibi,  proved  by  one  or 
two  witnesses,  is  the  utmost  which  the 
zeal  of  our  most  infamous  secret  socie- 
ties can  accomplish.  But  the  com- 
plication of  an  utterly  false  accusation^ 
met  by  an  er|uall}r  untrue  defence^ 
could  never  be  imagined  here.  Tako* 
for  instance,  a  trial  for  murder  before 
Mr.  Lushington,  detailed  by  him  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee. A  wealthy  Zemindar,  fiilselj 
accused  of  murder,  in  the  first  instance 
absconds ;  he  then  procures  a  depen« 
dent  of  his  to  offer  nimself  as  the  real 
munlerer  to  the  police,  who  were 
seeking  for  evidence.  The  police  re- 
fuse to  believe  his  story,  but  the 
persevering  self- accuser  goes  about  the 
country  to  every  court  of  justice,  at 
last  obtains  a  trial,  but  is  acquitted^ 
not  being  able  to  induce  police-offioerp 
judge,  or  Sudder,  to  believe  his  storT*. 
Meantime  the  Zemindar  is  brought  to 
trial — an  army  of  about  fifty  witnoHM 
appears  on  each  side,  aud  directly 
contradict  each  other  upon  all  ma- 
terial  facts.  The  judge,  who  haa 
obtiuned  the  assistance  of  several  na- 
tive gentlemen  as  assessors,  dears  the 
court  and  proceeds  to  consult,  and  the 
decision  these  gentlemen  come  to  ii^ 
that  every  woi-d  spoken  on  one  side  or 
the  other  was  utterly  false.  Such  caiei 
as  this  can  only  bo  met  by  acting,  ai 
Mr.  Lushington  states  to  be  done  in 
the  native  courts,  and  deciding  upoa 
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principles  similar  to  those  upon  which 
Solomon  decided,  or,  as  he  explains 
himself,  quite  without  regard  to  oral 
evidence. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  im. 
perfections  of  the  Indian  judicial  esta- 
olishment,  and  the  difficulties  of  duly 
administering  justice  in  the  East,  could 
not  be  lightly  passed  over;  but  other  de- 
partments also  claim  our  attention,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  leave  them  for  the 
present,  merely  begging  the  reader  to 
Dear  in  mind  Mr.  Norton's  propositions, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  abun- 
dantly proved,  while  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  police  in  India, 
a  department  there  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  judicial.  Of  the  Indian 
police  we  may  say,  that  no  voice  has 
been  raised  in  their  favour  ;  those 
who  were  most  disposed  to  veil  their 
faults  dwelt  on  their  inefficiency,  their 
Bins  of  omission  are  the  most  favour, 
able  side  of  their  character.  Of 
such  men  we  maintain  in  India  a  force 
estimated  to  be  equal  in  number  to 
our  army  there,  costing  to  the  Govern- 
ment almost  as  much  per  head  as  our 
noble  sepoys,  and  costing  the  popula- 
tion amongst  whom  they  live  sums  which 
never  can  be  even  estimated.  This 
legion  of  peons,  birkendauzes,  &c.,  is 
maintained  at  this  enormous  cost,  with 
hardly  the  slightest  resulting  benefit. 
True,  they  act  as  menial  servants  to 
the  magistrates  and  collectors ;  but 
the  salaries  of  the  civil  officers  are 
surely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  domes- 
tic services  rendered  to  their  receivers ; 
and  the  principal  labours  beyond  those 
imposed  upon  the  police,  seem  to  be 
extortion  from  the  peasants,  and  as- 
sistance to  robberies.  In  a  country 
for  years  under  British  rule  and  go- 
vernment, with  this  enormous  police 
force,  treasure  cannot  be  transported 
without  a  military  escort ;  the  magis- 
trates  cannot  venture  to  sit  without  a 
guard  of  sepoys.  Thuggee  and  da- 
coity  grew  and  prospered  under  the 
fostering  eye  of  the  police,  and  were 
only  checked  by  a  small  and  well- 
organised  force,  directed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  these  particular  crimes ;  and 
as  the  crowning  test  of  what  may  be 
done  for  crime  by  judicious  police 
arrangements,  a  joint-stock  company 
for  the  robbery  of  ships  in  Bombay 
harbour  existed  for  very  many  years, 
whose  books  were  a  perfect  model  of 
regularity,  thus  exalting  crime  to  an 
established  profession.      In   proof  of 


their  rapacity  we  may  again  refer  to 
Mr.  Norton,  who  says : 

*'  The  eagerness  with  which  even  the  pet- 
tiest place  is  sought  after,  the  price  which  is 
often  paid  for  office  of  the  most  trumpery 
nature,  shows  that  the  bait  which  attracts  so 
many  b  not  the  mere  pay, which  is  trifling,  but 
the  opportunity  which  place  offers  for  unli- 
mited exaction. 

**  I  have  myself  seen  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred able-bodied  men  draw  up  in  line  like  a 
company  of  soldiers,  before  a  collector's  door, 
candidates  for  the  vacant  berth  of  a  dis- 
charged peon,  whose  pay  is  perhaps  five 
rupees  a  month,  but  whose  place  is  in  reali^ 
worth  a  vast  deal  more,  according  to  the 
owner's  capacity  of  swallow, 

*'  The  most  common-place  order  of  every- 
day life  cannot  be  given  without  affording 
occasion  for  bribery  and  extortion." 

If  this  were  to  rest  on  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Norton  alone,  it  might  be  alleged 
that  his  prejudices  against  the  system 
misled  him,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
living  chiefly  in  the  Presidency,  his  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  accurate  know, 
ledge  of  the  working  of  the  police  in 
the  Mofussil  were  deficient.  But  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  confirms 
his  opinion,  and  we  cannot  feel  much 
surprise  at  any  enormities  which  those 
men  may  commit,  when  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  Indian  po- 
lice from  Mr.  Caldecott,  an  old  officer 
of  that  very  force : — 

"  A  birkendauze  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  four 
rupees  a  month,  just  above  what  a  common 
labourer  gets ;  and  he  has  out  of  that  to  find 
himself  in  uniform  and  arms,  as  well  as  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  he  has  very  great 
power.  The  appearances  he  has  to  keep 
up  are  not  consistent  with  four  rupees  a 
month ;  the  powers  are  consistent  with  his 
picking  up  a  good  deal  if  he  is  dishonestly 
inclined,  and  the  want  of  a  reasonable  subsis- 
tence makes  him —  compels  him  almost  to  be 
to  a  certain  degree  dishonest.'* 

In  proof  of  the  complete  inability, 
the  miserable  disorgamsation  of  this 
force,  we  may  refer  to  the  following 
evidence,  which  seems  rather  to  relate 
to  a  country  bordering  upon  robber 
fastnesses  than  to  the  Bengal  pro- 
vinces — the  oldest  and  longest  settled 
of  the  possessions  which  the  English 
hold  in  India :— . 

"  How  is  a  dacoity  perpetrated  ? 

*'The  natives  of  Bengal,  as  your  Lonl- 
ships  are  aware,  are  timid  and  very  easily 
alarmed.  A  noise  is  heard  in  the  village 
when  it  is  dark,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of 
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the  Dight  The  chockedars  generally  de- 
camp ;  they  may  have  been,  or  may  not 
have  been,  iu  collusion  with  the  people  com- 
mitting these  illegal  acts.  The  inhabitants 
bar  their  doors  and  windows,  and  conceal 
themselves  in  every  possible  way — in  fact, 
the  dacoits  are  allowed  to  do  whatever  they 
please.  ....         They 

usually  confine  their  attacks  to  villages,  and 
do  not  attack  the  shroffs  because  they  have 
almost  invariably  a  large  force  of  up-country 
birkendauzes  to  take  care  of  their  property, 
who  can  really  be  trusted.*' 

In  fact,  as  the  same  witness  p^oes  on 
to  say,  the  defect  of  the  police  in  the 
lower  provinces  is  so  thoroughly  re- 
cognised, that  those  who  might  be 
deemed  worth  robbing  are  obliged  to 
rely  for  protection  on  bodies  of  atten- 
dants hired  by  themselves.  In  truth, 
80  notorious  are  those  defects,  that 
even  Mr.  Kaye  is  com])elIcd  to  admit 
the  worthlessness  of  this  force  in  the 
following  words : — 

**  Although  the  Indian  constabulary  force 
has  been  modelled  and  remodelled ;  though 
first  one  system  has  been  tried,  and  then 
another :  ever}'  description  of  organisation 
that  has  yet  been  attempted  has  beeu  found 
to  be  equally  inefficacious  for  the  ])rotection 
of  life  and  property,  and  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime.  Instead  of  protecting 
life  and  property,  these  men,  under  whatever 
name  they  draw  a  certain  amount  of  salary, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  regular  })ulioe  or 
are  the  \'illaKe  watch,  only  protect  rapine 
and  disorder." 

One  slight  correction  must  be  made. 
(See  "  Misgovernment  of  India,"  p. 
385.)  A  system  was  tried  in  one  dis- 
trict by  which  life  and  property  were 
protected,  and  crime  was  detected  and 
punished ;  but  the  district  was  Scinde, 
the  originator  was  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  the  principle  of  organisation  was 
the  military  system,  analogous  to  that 
of  our  magnificent  Irish  constabulary  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  expect  from  so  sm- 
cere  a  worshipper  of  I^adenhall-street 
as  Mr.  Kaye,  tnat  any  thing  accomplished 
by  that  man,  in  that  place,  with  such  a 
system,  would  merit  special  and  favour- 
able mention. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
these  departments  do  not  fairly  il- 
lustrate the  character  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  other  branches 
of  the  service,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  in  every  respect  above  the 
level  of  the  judicial  and  the  police  es- 
tablishments.    This,  we  are  happy  to 


say,  is  so.  Were  it  otherwise  —  weie 
the  collectors  as  incompetent  as  the 
judges;  were  the ^ army  as  diaorgaa. 
ised  as  the  police  force  —  no  ha.j 
man  power  could  enable  England  to 
retain  its  Indian  empire  for  a  year  ^ 
but  we  think  that  the  very  fact  of 
the  judicial  and  police  department! 
being  those  in  which  mbgovenunent  is 
most  manifest,  is  evidence  almost  con- 
clusive against  the  working  of  the  sys. 
tern  in  existence  prior  to  the  act  of  last 
session,  and  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
propriety  or  necessity  ofa  still  greater 
cliange  than  was  cflected  by  th^t  sta- 
tute. Had  all  the  various  depart- 
ments shown  equal  advances  and  equal, 
deficiencies,  we  might  have  attributed 
our  short  -  comings  to.  external  cir- 
cumstances, which  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  master.  But  here  a  slight 
analysis  will  make  it  evident  that  the 
failure  arises  from  vices  dee[)ly  rooted 
in  the  system,  and  which,  perhaps,  can 
never  be  eradicated  if  the  East  India 
Company  continue  to  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  its  A^^iatic  sab-, 
jects,  although  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  new  law,  much  weakening  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Company,  may  greatly 
diminish  the  evil. 

Mr.  Kaye,  in  the  opening  of  hb  book, 
gives  a  formula,  by  the  aid  of  which 
that  analysis  may  be  much  facilitated, 
aud  we  can  discover  the  reason  of  the 
comparative  inefficiency  of  these  estab- 
lishments : — 

**  When  Mr.  Barlow,  tlien  secretary  to  the 
Indian  (roveniment,  drew  up  the  elaborate 
minute  on  which  the  Bengal  regulations  of 
1 793  were  based,  Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom 
this  important  document  was  submitted, 
struck  his  pen  across  tlie  three  first  words. 
Tlie  correction  which  he  made  was  signiti- 
cant.  B.irlow  had  written,  *  The  two  prin- 
cipal objects  which  the  Government  ought  to 
have  in  view  in  all  its  arrangements  are,  to 
ensure  its  {)olitical  safety,  and  to  render  tht 
p(»ses8ion  of  the  country  as  advantageous  as 
possible  to  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
British  nation.*  Sir  \ViUiam  JouuSi  I  have 
said,  erased  the  three  first  words.  Instead 
of  *  the  two  principal  objects,'  he  wrote,  '  two 
of  the  primary  objects,*  and  then  he  append- 
ed this  marginal  note,  *  I  have  presumed  to 
alter  the  first  words.  Surely  the  principal 
object  of  every  government  is  the  happiness 
of  the  governed.*  Sixty  years  have  passed 
away  since  that  significant  correction  was 
made,  and  it  is  now  a  mooted  question  whe- 
ther the  practice  of  the  British  Govenunent 
iu  India  during  that  time  lias  beeu  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Barlow  or  thoss 
of  Sir  William  Jones." 
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To  US  it  seems  that  both  hypotheses 
arc  justified.  Mr.  Barlow  represented 
the  idea  of  the  Company  which  he 
served,  Sir  William  Jones  that  of  the 
British  crown  and  nation,  whose  judi- 
cial officer  he  was.  The  East  India 
Company  seem  never  to  have  been 
completely  able  to  shake  oft'  its  original 
character  of  a  mere  trading  partner- 
ship, whose  only  cement  was  tne  com- 
mon desire  of  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  the 
traditional  maxim  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, from  the  days  when  its  des- 
patches forced  Warren  Hastings  to 
outrage  the  Begums,  till  the  unjust  im- 
position of  the  salt  tax  drove  the  £u- 
sofzyes  and  Afreedees  into  war,  with 
OS  has  been  "  rem,  tiposnis  recte,  gi  nan 
guocunoue  modo  rem,** 

The  British  nation,  however,  takes  a 
difterent  point  of  consideration ;  and, 
not  being  misled  by  any  adverse  interest, 
controls  the  Company  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  acting  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  subjects. 
The  action  of  the  Board  being  thus 
confined  to  minor  arrangements,  one 
by  which  the  revenue  may  be  indefi- 
nitely benefited  is  the  provision  of  the 
best  and  ablest  civilians  for  that  branch 
of  the  Company's  service ;  and  a  large 
preponderance  of  testimony  demon- 
strates that  this  has  been  the  rule.  All 
the  civil  servants  belong  to  the  same 
corps;  but  the  able,  the  active,  and 
energetic  are  soon  selected  for  revenue 
appomtments,  which  are  made  prizes 
in  themselves,  and  the  path  to  higher 
preferment;  while  the  judicial  bench 
IS  left  as  a  refuge  for  those  who  are 
unfit  for  employment  of  a  class  more 
important  to  tne  Directors.  The  of- 
fice of  judge  is  thus  too  oflen  bestowed 
on  men  inferior  to  their  fellows  in  all 
the  qualities  which  the  bench  most 
requires.  And  when  we  remember  the 
mode  in  which  civil  appointments  in 
India  were  hitherto  given,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  the  character  of  the  Mo- 
fussil  courts  had  not  sunk  lower  still. 
Each  Director  had  on  the  average  one 
nomination  to  Hayleybury  per  annum. 
The  claims  of  kindred  or  election 
promises  decided  him  in  his  selection ; 
and  the  candidate  must  have  been  ill 
prepared,  indeed,  whom  the  examiners 
then  rejected.  Once  passed  the  va- 
rious formal  studies  of  the  college  (no 
Herculean  task),  the  fortunate  youth 
became  a  covenanted  servant  of  the 
Company,  which  was  bound  for  the  fn- 
tare  to  supply  him  with  employment, 
or  to  support  him  in  idleness^  giving  a 


true  socialist  droit  de  travail ;  and  the 
steadily  increasing  salaries  ensured  by 
the  seniority  system  were  strong  in- 
ducements to  rest  contentedly  on  his 
original  mental  development,  whatever 
it  may  have  been. 

Further,  as  it  required  the  stron? 
influence  of  a  Director  to  obtain  a  civu 
appointment,  such  influence  was  occa- 
sionally not  less  available  afterwards 
to  restore  to  the  service  an  unworthy 
protege ;  so  that,  as  it  was  asserted  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mons* committee,  when  a  civil  servant 
is  accused,  <'  we  judge  of  a  man's 
chance  of  escape  or  otherwise  from  the 
influence  he  may  have  in  this  country  •* 
— (*' Fourth  Rep.  Com.*'  p.  71,  5a, 
6007)  —  and  all  the  vigour  and  high 
feelinj;  of  Lord  William  BentincK, 
when  Grovemor- General,  were  taxed  to 
resist  such  restoration.  Due  consi- 
deration of  these  circumstances  will 
show  that  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
the  Anglo- Indian  system  was  that  of 
nomination  to  Hayleybury,  which  ren- 
dered it,  indeed,  wonderful  that  so 
many  men  of  high  administrative  power 
should  have  been  found  amongst  the 
civil  servants ;  and,  in  fact,  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  knowing  the  admira- 
ble eflTects  of  early  responsibility  upon 
the  vigorous  minds  of  English  gentle- 
men. The  nomination  system  was  not 
blamed  for  selecting  the  worst,  but  for, 
in  a  great  measure,  omitting  the  con- 
sideration of  merit  in  the  selection. 
If  the  admirers  of  the  Company's 
government  can  point  to  the  Shores, 
the  Lawrences,  the  Pottingers,  we  much 
fear  that  the  list  of  those  who,  having 
been  unwisely  placed  in  a  position  be- 
yond their  powers,  have  sunk  beneath 
its  weight,  is  longer  still.  And  if 
some  of  our  compatriots  have  been 
almost  deified  by  the  grateful  people 
whose  district  they  administered,  the 
devil-worshipping  Shanars,  who  con- 
tinually add  to  the  number  of  their 
devils,  for  many  years  worshipped  an 
Englishman  in  that  capacity,  ofiering 
upon  his  tomb  spirits  and  cigars. 

Again,  the  military  service  was  a  mere 
graft  upon  the  original  constitution  of 
the  Company,  and  seems  never  to  have 
been  regarded  with  a  very  favourable 
eye ;  and  the  government  of  India, 
created  by  the  sword  and  upheld  by 
the  sword,  is  purely  and  completely  a 
civil  bureaucracy,  in  which  the  highest 
military  authorities  are  overruled  even 
in  military  matters  by  civilians.  This 
system;  probably  in   great   meMore 
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founded  on  analogies  mistakenly 
drawn  from  higher  civilisations  where 
a  constitutionju  balance  of  power  is 
understood,  has,  in  semi-barbarous  In- 
dia, produced  many  and  great  evils — 
among  these  not  the  least  the  re>igna- 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  and  he  has 
left  a  warning  against  the  dangerous 
lengths  to  which  the  sy.^tem  has  been 
carried.  He  knew  that  we  are  but  as 
a  garrison  in  an  enemy's  country;  that, 
if  a  serious  mutiny  wore  to  exist  for  a 
dav,  Britis^h  rule  in  India  wouhl  be  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  that  we  arc  held  there 
by  the  bayonets  of  mercenaries  ;  and  in 
nervous  language,  wrung  from  him  l)y 
his  own  bitter  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system,  he  thus  describes  its 
absurdities : — 

"  In  England,  the  commandor-in-chiff 
stands  in  presence  of  the  8i)very'i;n,  wliich 
nearly  cxtinguiiihoA  his  respouMLility ;  he  is 
in  contact  with  the Govtrnmcnt ;  his  duties 
are,  by  lonj^  custom,  defined,  and  th«  regu- 
lations of  the  army  are  eloarly  and  well  laid 
down.  If  wur  comes  on,  it  is  the  result  of 
political  arrangements  with  which  he  hns  no 
coneenj — he  has,  in  tine,  no  greater  resjwn- 
sibilitv  than  mav  attach  to  him  as  comman- 
der  of  an  expe<lition,  if  he  quits  Kngland  at 
the  head  of  one.  lie  provides  for  the  nuni- 
lier  and  equipment  of  tnxtps  wanted  fur  ser- 
vice ;  but  even  then  shares  it  with  the  ini- 
ni-ters,  or  thmws  it  cntinly  on  them.  His 
slight  atcountiibility  is  absorbed  by  the 
powerful  Government  with  whom  lie  is  in 
daily  consultation  during  peace ;  and  when 
war  comes,  the  war  minibtcr  is  the  real  com- 
mander. If  the  military  man  dislikes  this, 
he  can  resign ;  and  though  to  surrender  a 
post  so  honourable  and  lucrative  recpiin^ 
firmness,  that  is  all  —  the  ex-chief  puts  on 
his  hat,  walks  out  of  the  Horse  Guards  to 
his  club,  reads  his  succes>or's  name  iu  the  ga- 
zette, and  go«'s  home  to  ilinncr. 

**  The  poor  Indian  general  cannot  do  so 
with  a  hke  facility  and  coolness :  he  docs  it, 
though.  Of  fourteen  commanders-in-chief 
in  huiia  frince  the  year  17i»2,  two  have  re- 
pigncd  Ik  fore  their  time ;  and  of  those  who 
did  not,  two  were  governors-general ;  of  the 
others,  but  two  lield  tlieir  commands  to  the 
la.st,  suflTering  all  things. 

"In  India  peact  is  never  certain  for  a 
iinqie  day.  Take  the  last  four  wars.  That 
of  Cabul  was  so  sud<lrn  as  to  be  proclaimed 
only  by  a  massacre.  In  S<*inde,  war  was  pro- 
claimed by  a  battle ;  and  if  Outram,  the  po- 
litical agent,  had  Ujeii  allowe«l  to  direit 
atVairs  there,  as  the  political  agent,  M'Naugh- 
ten,  was  at  Cabul,  the  same  di>asters  would 
have  befallen  our  army,  'llie  Ilundelcuud 
uar  also  was  pn>claiineil  by  a  battle.  The 
fir>t  Punjab  wur  came  down  lik«^  an  ava- 
lanche, and  the  suond  was  e()ually  sudden. 
AVlicn  war  thus  breaks  out,  the  coinmaiidcr- 


in-chicf  becomes  the  responsible  man  before 
the  worltl.  He  lies  down  at  midnight  in 
peace,  he  wakes  at  daylight  to  fight  a  gene- 
ral action.  On  the  18th  December,  1846, 
peace  reigned  in  India — on  the  18th  a  fearful 
battle  took  place  at  Moodkce,  when  ebcteen 
British  ofliccrs,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
privates,  were  laid  dead.  An  Indian  com- 
mandcr-iu'Chief  may  in  a  moment  find  him- 
self, without  preparation,  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  Indian  empire.  His  positiun  it 
in  no  way  Ukc  that  of  the  home  comroander- 
in<chief,  on  whom  events  so  sudden  and  so 
terrible  cannot  burst  Therefore,  the  fonner 
ought  to  have  power  cominensonite  with  his 
vast  responsibility. 

**  When  the  second  Punjab  war  liroke  out 
the  governor-general  was  at  Calcutta — the 
commander-in-chief  was  at  Simlo,  1,200 
miles  distant;  the  British  resident  at  the 
court  of  Dhuleep  Sing,  was  in  Laliora,  300 
miles  from  the  commander-in-chief.  Hool- 
raj,  of  Mooltan,  revolted  in  April,  1848  ; 
and  in  July  the  Lahore  resident,  Sir  Frede- 
rick Curric,  wwt  a  force  against  him.  This 
he  did  in  exercise  of  civil  power,  contemp- 
tuous of  the  commnnder-in-chiefs  antagonis- 
tic opinion.  Who  was  Sir  Frederick  Currie  ? 
A  civilian,  assureilly  knowing  nothing  of 
war.  Who  was  this  commander-in-chief? 
An  oflicer  whoso  military  exploits  had  won 
for  him  a  peerage.  Failure  follow(>d  of 
course ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  si^e  of  fire 
months,  by  troo|)s  of  unsurpassed  gallantly, 
that  the  political  folly  was  redeemed  by  the 

capture  of  the  place Woe  to 

the  country  whose  ruler  employs  subordinates 
to  advise,  to  suggest,  to  dictate  about  mUi<- 
tary  matters,  in  India  poUtlcal  subalterns 
are  allowed  to  dictate  to  a  general  in  the 
field,  though  no  able  minister  would  do  so, 
knowing  it  must  make  a  good  general  bad, 
and  a  ba<l  one  worse." 

These  ideas  suggest  grave  reflection^, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
people  with  whom  we  deal  in  the  fiasty 
acute  and  intclli(;cnt  as  they  may  be 
in  many  respects,  manifest  a  singular 
obtuseness  with  respect  to  everything 
like  constitutional  government.  A 
divided  rule  they  cannot  understand ; 
with  them  the  Executive  must  be  all  or 
nothiiijv.  They  bow  to  the  supremacy  of 
our  material  force;  but  their  faith  in 
that  supremacy  may  not  unnaturally  be 
weakened,  when  thev  sec  the  heads  of 
the  army  which  upholds  our  power  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  civilians  of  in- 
ferior izrade.  In  all  the  other  coloniety 
the  onlinarv  practice  is  to  select  as  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  some  of- 
ficer of  distinction,  who  can,  in  case  of 
need,  unite  the  supremo  civil  and  mi- 
litary command ;  and  it  docs  seem  a 
question  worthy  of  grave  conuderatioqt 
ivhether  that  practice  be  noty  asi 
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ral  rale,  even  more  suitable  for  India 
than  for  almost  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Without  doubt,  there  are  many  and 
serious  objections  to  any  proposition 
which  suggests  the  bayonet  as  a  foun- 
dation  of  Government.  For  many 
years  past  the  policy  of  England  has 
been  to  mould  the  institutions  of  her 
dependencies  into  forms  as  much  re- 
sembling her  own  as  their  different  cir- 
cumstances will  permit ;  but  in  India 
there  are  as  yet  no  materials  upon 
which  to  found  such  an  imitation. 
The  districts  of  India  where  most  has 
been  done  to  increase  the  civilisation 
of  the  people,  are  precisely  those  non- 
regulation  provinces  which  have  been 
governed  by  military  men,  upon  what 
may  be  termed  the  military  system ; 
and  Mr.  Kaye's  description  of  the  la- 
hours  by  which  their  soldier-rulers  con- 
verted Arracan,  Mairwara,  and  Can- 
deish  from  pestilent  jungle  or  robber 
fastnesses,  to  valuable  portions  of  our 
dominions,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  portions  of  his  book,  but 
gives  us  strong  reason  to  hope  for  t}ie 
future  of  Hindostan.  When  we  see 
such  success  attending  the  endeavours 
of  Dixon,  Boyle,  and  others— when  we 
remember  what  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself  effected  in  Scinde— we  cease  to 
feel  surprise  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  lawyers  of 
the  age,  should  have  deemed  the  army 
the  school  from  which  all  branches  of 
the  service,  save  the  judicial,  should  be 
filled.  This  idea,  however,  goes  a  lit- 
tle too  far.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  most 
probably  conceived  too  low  an  opinion 
of  the  civil  service,  from  having  had 
his  attention  chiefly  directed  to  their 
performance  of  judicial  duties ;  while 
nis  opinion  of  the  military  officers  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  a  little 
too  high,  from  having  watched  the 
success  of  their  rule  in  the  wild  and 


newly-subdued  districts,  success  arising 
from  the  happy  choice  of  the  individu- 
als, and  the  unlimited  power  conferred 
upon  them.  And  thus  it  was,  that  in 
recently  conquered  and  unsettled  ter* 
ritories  suttee  and  human  sacrifices 
have  been  completely  suppressed,  and 
child-murder  in  a  great  measure  chedk. 
ed ;  while  in  Bengal,  where  cumbrous 
forms  and  divisions  of  authority  ara 
predominant,  the  lifei  of  every  inferior 
Hindoo  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  his 
priest,  who,  oy  a  word,  can  sentence 
him  to  a  lingering  death  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ganges.* 

But  even  if  their  military  training 
were  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Dizons,  Boyles,  &c..  Sir  E.  Perry's 
suggestion  would  not  be  admissible. 
Bitter  complaints  have  been  made  by 
general  after  general,  that  the  regi- 
ments have  been  weakened  by  die 
removal  of  their  due  proportion  of  of- 
ficers, while  no  increase  of  numbers 
could  compensate  for  a  systematic 
transfer  to  civil  employ  of  those  who 
manifested  energy  and  ability.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  upon  the 
army,  and  upon  the  army  alone,  we 
still  rely  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Indian  empire ;  and  that  were  the  reins 
of  discipUne  once  relaxed,  should  any 
material  diminution  of  our  physical 
power  occur,  our  rule  in  Hindos- 
tan would  have  ended  for  ever. 
When  a  Government  is  odious  to 
the  subject  population,  it  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  overpowering 
strength  of  its  army,  and  we  have  in 
India  <<  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
who  hate  us  mortally."  This  may  not 
be  literally  true ;  but  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  almost  all  those  who  know 
India  best,  confirms  this  terrible  &ct  in 
substance  and  spirit.  Nor  can  we  feel 
surprise  thereat.  Upwards  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  those  one  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
main the  subjects  of  native  rulers,  and 


*  In  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kean,  2od  Report,  Lords*  Committee,  298,  speaking  of 
the  habit  of  exposing  the  sick  to  die  by  the  side  of  the  holy  river,  he  says,  '*  It  is  a  most 
awful  opportunity  ;  the  priest  has  it  on  his  lips  to  say  this  man  is  fated  to  die;  and  upon  the 
priest  putting  that  sentence,  it  only  remains,  in  spite  it  may  be  of  his  own  earnest  entreaties, 
to  hand  him  over  to  the  hired  bearers  "  —  in  point  of  fact,  consigning  him  to  the  grave 
ere  he  is  dead.  Mr.  Kean  mentions  a  wealthy  Baboo,  whose  relatives,  after  inducing  Mm  to 
make  a  will,  had  him  carried  to  the  water.  Fortunately,  an  English  doctor  knew  Sie  state 
of  his  case,  and  informed  a  man  of  influence  of  the  fact,  stating  that  the  Baboo  ought  to  live 
for  a  month.  The  official  was  energetic,  and  destroyed  the  will,  thus  removing  the  motive 
for  the  contemplated  murder ;  while  by  threatening  to  have  the  guilty  parties  tried  for  mur- 
der, if  the  Baboo  died  within  the  month,  he  had  him  restored  to  his  home,  where  be  lived  for 
many  years  afterwards.  However,  such  a  Deu9  ex  maehma  rarely  appears  to  save  the  perish- 
ing Hindoos. 
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to  them  our  presence  and  our  power 
has  produced  unmitigated  oYiL  Fright- 
ful were  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Moguls  and  their  successors ;  but 
when  oppression  passed  the  limit  of 
endurance  —  when  the  hand  of  the  ty- 
rant pressed  too  heavily  on  the  larger 
masses  of  population  —  an  outburst  of 
popular  frenzy  tore  the  tyrant  from 
nis  throne. 

This  was  a  miserable  refuge,  it  is 
true.     Who  can  calculate  the  accumu- 
latcd  sufiferin^  of  the  years  of  mistgo- 
vemmcnt  which  produce  a  rebellion  ? 
Who  can  tell  the  hellish  passions  ex- 
cited  in  civil  war — the  frightful  wrongs 
inflicted  in  its  course  —  the  check  to 
progress  which  it  gives,  the  disappoint- 
ment which  it  leaves  behind  ?    But  the 
warning  spectre  is  ever  present  to  the 
eyes  of  the  tyrant,  and  many  a  foul 
crime  is  prevented  by  the  fear  that  the 
endurance  of  the  people  might  at  length 
be  exhausted.     Miserable  as  is  this  re- 
fuge, we  have  taken  it  from  the  natives 
of  the  subsidiar}'  states  of  India,  and 
we  have  substituted  no  other.     The 
protected  ruler  knows  that,   for  our 
own  sake,  we  dare  not  permit  society 
to  be  disorganised  in  any  state  within 
the  limits  of  our  empire  ;  and  that,  no 
matter  how  stained  ho  mav  be  with 
crime,  how  infamous  mav  have  been 
his  rule,  how  oppressive  his  tyranny, 
the  strong  arm  of  British  power  will 
maintain  him  on  his  throne,  and  will 
hold  before  him,  fettered  and  power- 
less, his  miserable  subjects  to  enuuru  all 
the  evils  which  untamed  appetites  and 
insatiable   i'ai)acity  can  inflict.     The 
rule  of  an  Indian  subsidiary  prince 
resembles  that    of   Kehama,  against 
which  the  warnings  of  conscience  and 
the  threats  of  rebellion  are  both  alike 
vain ;  and  the  unhappy  subjects  of  these 
infamous  Hajahs  well  know  the  cause  to 
which  to  attribute  their  sufferings.  Can 
we  doubt  that  they  pour  fortli,  each  to 
his  own  duit^',  many  fervent  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tyrant-supiK)rting 
English ;  or  that,  if  the  evil  dav  come 
upon  us,  we  should  meet  neither  aid 
nor  sympathy  from  the  oppressed  po- 
pulation of  the  subsidiar}'  states  ? 

It  might  be  imagined  that  if  genuine 
gratitude  did  not  bind  the  native  princes 
to  our  cause,  a  nice  sense  of  expected 
benelits  would  have  that  eflcct;  but 
the  passions  of  men  are  too  generally 
strongiT  than  their  judgment.  The 
haughty  British  Government,  restrain- 
ing the  outward  movements  of  the  hot- 
blooded  Indian  prince,  oflcring  him 


unpalatable  advice  through  the  mouth 
of  the  resident,  crashinjg  his  mr]y 
dreams  of  ambition,  beatmg  down  hu 
wily  oriental  dipbmacy  by  stem  west- 
ern truth  and  matorisii  force,  is,  per- 
haps, even  more  hated  by  the  nuers 
whom  it  supports,  than  by  the  subjeets 
whoso  fetters  it  rivets. 

As  to  our  own  immediate  subjectSy 
the    reflection  is  more  painful  stilL 
After  more  than  half  a  century  of  go» 
vemment  always  better  than  that  of 
any  Eastern  potentate,  and  steadily 
improving,    we    have    not   yet   sno- 
oeeded  in  acquiring  the  affection  of  any 
considerable  proportion.     Even  in  the 
states  immediately  subject  to  British 
rule,  an  immense  majority  "hates  us 
bitterly."    Yet  we  cannot  wonder  at 
this  ceaseless  hostility,  groat  as  have 
been  the    benefits  conferred  by  Eu- 
ropean government    Let  us  consider 
the  nature  of  those  benefits,  and  we  sea 
at  once  that  they  are  all,  so  to  Bpe^hy 
negative.    We  have  introduced  a  nxed« 
iron    system,  which    guarantees    the 
people  from    cruelties  and  exactions 
like  those  practised  by  the  native  Go. 
vemments ;  we  have  secured  the  fieldi 
of  the  ryot  from  the  risk  of  destructioii 
by  the  passage  of  ill-disciplined  troops ; 
but  there  is  nothing  tangible  to  him  in 
this.     The  present  (generation  knoira 
not  what  was  the  misery  endured  faj 
its  fathers  under  the  yoke  of  native 
despotism,  and  it  feels  often  heaTily 
the  rule  of  the  Company,  while  ver^ 
few,  indeed,  are  capable  of  compre* 
bending  the  higher  oenefits  bestowed 
upon  the  land  ny  introducing  the  vi- 
vifWng  principle  of  progress,  in  lien  of 
the  icy  fetters  of  caste.     True  grati- 
tude for  our  rule  could  hardly  Im  ex* 
peirted     under    these    circumstances. 
Then  how  much  is  there  to  ontweighy 
in  the  mind  of  the  masses,  any  senti- 
ment favourable  to  us.     We  cannot 
lav  out  of  consideration  that  feeling 
of  dislike  to  the  ruling  power  which  the 
payintmt  of  taxes,  and  the  restraints 
of  law,  always  excite  amongst  the  un- 
educated ;   but  we  must  add  thereto 
innumerable  causes  of  hatred  arising 
from  our  peculiar  position.    The  Mns- 
sulman  hates   the  power  which    has 
wrenched  from  the  fuithfbl  a  realm 
once  the  noblest  which  obeyed  a  foL 
lower  of  the  Prophet.   Can  the  Hindoo 
love  those  whoso  religion  and  habits 
outrage  everv  superstition  in  which  ht 
b«ilieves  ?    ^o  hour  of  our  life  is  speni 
without  some  deed  which  would  bib 
according  to  Hindoo  notionSf 
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dation  even  for  a  pariah ;  yet  we  exalt 
ourselves  above  their  holiest  Brahmins. 
How  can  the  Eastern  help  despising 
us,  swine-eaters,  wine-drinkers,  as  we 
are  ?  Yet  he  knows  that  we  despise 
him  for  his  falsehood  and  perjury. 
The  energetic  and  aspiring  feel  they 
have  little  chance  of  success  under  our 
rule,  if  their  ambition  carry  them  to 
desire  anything  beyond  the  desk  of  a 
Sadder  Awmeen^  or  the  sword  of  a  sou* 
badar.  Our  very  virtues  are  galling  to 
them  ;  for  they  know  that  our  love  of 
truth  and  our  steadfastness  of  purpose 
are  sure  to  destroy  the  fine-spun  web 
of  falsehood  with  which  they  love  to 
envelop  their  dealings. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  result  of  our 
connexion  with  India  ?  Are  we  always 
to  remain  thus  a  hostile  and  conquer, 
ing  race,  until  the  hour  of  England's 
weakness  comes,  and  the  empire,  the 
growth  of  so  many  years  and  such 
exertions,  is  again  returned  to  chaos  ? 
Are  we  bound  to  continue  to  impose 
our  rule  upon  an  unwilling  people.— 
uique  cutfinem  f  Are  we  even  justified 
in  the  attempt  ?  ShaHi  the  noble 
British  blood  which  has  so  freely  and 
80  frequently  moistened  the  burning 
plains  of  Hisdostan,  produce  no  effect  ? 
Shall  we  abandon  the  edifice  created 
by  the  labours  of  those  who  have  fallen? 
In  despair  we  might  almost  say,  this 
were  our  wisest  and  most  righteous 
course,  were  it  not  for  one  grain  of 
solace — one  seed  rich  in  future  pro- 
mise. Hated  as  we  may  be,  all  do  not 
now  hate  us.  A  class  of  native  In- 
dians has  begun  to  exist  who  better 
appreciate  the  motives,  the  character, 
and  the  actions  of  our  country.  As 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  says :-— . 

"  The  effect  of  a  training  in  European 
learning,  is  to  give  an  entirely  new  turn  to 
the  native  mind  ;  the  young  men  educated 
in  this  way  cease  to  strive  after  indepen- 
dence according  to  the  original  notion,  and 
aim  at  improving  the  institutions  of  the 
country  according  to  the  English  model, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  establishing  con- 
stitutional self-government.  They  cease  to 
r^ard  us  as  enemies  and  usurpers,  and  they 
look  upon  us  as  friends  and  patrons  —  and 
powerful  beneficent  patrons,  under  whose 
protection  all  they  have  most  at  heart  for 
the  regeneration  of  their  country  will  gra- 
dually be  worked  out.  According  to  the 
original  native  view  of  political  change,  we 
might  be  swept  off  the  face  of  India  in  a 
day ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
look  for  the  improvement  of  India,  according 
to  this  model,  are  continually  hatching  plots 
and  oonspirades  with  that  object ;  whereas, 


aooording  to  the  new  and  improved  syBtem, 
the  object  most  be  worked  out  by  very  gra- 
dual steps,  and  ages  may  elapse  before  the  uhi- 
timate  end  will  be  atttdned;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  mmority,  who  already  regard  ut 
with  respect,  and  aim  at  regenerating  their 
country  with  our  assistance,  will  receive 
continual  accessions,  until,  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  they  become  the  majority.** 

Here  is  the  hope  to  which  we  clins. 
Tear  by  year  education  in  India 
advances,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
natives  who  receive  its  benefits,  but  in 
the  class  of  education  afforded.  The 
earlier  efforts  in  favour  of  native  edu- 
cation were  indeed  singularly  iU-di- 
rected.  At  home,  the  acquirement, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  two  dead  Ian- 
guages  was  then  deemed  the  fitting 
education  of  a  gentleman,  and  fiunlity 
in  classical  quotation,  or  the  power  of 
composing  Greek  iambics  or  Latin 
elegiacs,  were  amon^  the  most  ad- 
mired mental  gif^s.  This  opinion  may 
have  been  carried  a  little  too  far  here, 
though,  without  doubt,  such  an  educa- 
tion opened  to  the  student,  and  com- 
pelled his  attention  to  some  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  When,  however,  men  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  of  a  <*  classical  *' 
education  came  to  establish  or  enlarge 
colleges  in  the  East,  they  were  misled 
by  a  mistaken  analogy,  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  been  ludicrous  had 
the  subject  been  less  grave  than  the 
education  of  a  people.  Latin  and  Greek 
were  too  evidently  inadmissible  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  Hindoo  university ;  but 
there  were  'Meamed  languages'*  and 
**  sacred  languages  "  in  the  East  also, 
and  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  sat  trium- 
phant in  the  professorial  chairs. 

With  Lord  William  Bentinck,  how- 
ever, a  different  course  commenced ; 
in  1835,  by  a  famous  minute,  he  gave 
a  death-blow  to  the  system,  "and 
from  that  time  English  education  has 
been  as  dominant  in  the  chief  Govern- 
ment schools  throughout  India  as  be- 
fore it  was  languid  and  depressed.'* 
True  it  is  that  much  controversy  still 
prevails  as  to  the  attention  to  be  paid 
to  the  spoken  languages  of  the  Penin- 
sula ;  true,  the  germs  of  discord  with 
respect  to  religious  instruction  already 
appear ;  but  the  one  great  principle, 
the  inculcation  of  living  European 
knowledge,  instead  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  Vedas,  or  the  inflated  verbo- 
sity of  the  Khoran,  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  effects  produced, 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated 
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—  Hindoo  students  of  the  highest 
caste,  by  whom  the  toach  of  a  corpse 
would  once  have  been  esteemed  an  im- 
purity almost  inexpiable,  now  crowd 
to  witness  and  assist  at  dissections; 
while  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the 
lloorkee  Engineering  College  will  be 
able  soon  to  furnish,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  staGT  required  for  the  conduct 
of  those  great  public  works,  to  the 
construction  of  which  the  East  Indian 
Crovcrumcnt  now  stands  ])lcdged. 

To  men  educated  and  cultivated 
in  our  literature  and  knowledge,  Eng. 
land  can  never  be  a  hostile  country ; 
they  must  ever  deem  her  the 
mother-land  of  the  mind,  loving  her 
as  the  ardent  youth  of  Europe  love 
Greece  and  Italy.  They  will  see  the 
benefits  which  we  have  conferred,  and 
they  will  pardon  our  errors  when  they 
compare  this  with  the  government 
which  might  be  expected  from  any 
native  system  as  yet  possible  in  India. 
These  considerations  do  unquestionably 
give  us  hopes  for  the  future.  On  our 
side,  again,  there  seems  to  be  every 
prospect  of  better  government  being 
ensured.  The  East  India  Company 
sun'ives,  but  it  survives  merely  on 
sutrerancc.  The  constitution  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  has  been  modified 
and  improved,  and,  above  all,  the  dis- 
tributiun  of  civil  oflicos  will  no  longer 
be  entrusted  to  individuals  capable  of 
being  swayed  by  frii'ndship,  by  family 
aftection,  or,  it  may  be,  by  baser 
motives.  If  oifices  under  the  Com- 
pany  had  never  been  sold,  sta- 
tutes making  such  sale  a  criminal 
uflence  woulu  never  have  been  passed. 
From  henceforth,  however,  the  temfita- 
tion  will  be  removed,  and  with  civil  em- 
ployment the  rule  in  the  first  instance, 
at  least,  will  be  appointment  by  me- 
rit ;  men  will  not  in  future  be  able, 
:ifter  two  vears  of  intense  idleness,  to 
pass  in  the  ruck  at  Hayleybury,  having 
M'oureil  a  safe  and  comfortable  inde- 
pendence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  open 


examination  will  draw  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  Tcry  elite  of  those 
who,  under  the  present  system,  crowd 
the  professions  in  this  country.  And 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect 
that  those  young  ipen,  in  the  first  in- 
stance  selected  by  their  preyed  capa- 
city, and  subse(|uontly  developed  hj 
active  employment  and  early  responsi- 
bility, will  become  the  ablest  body  of 
administrators  with  which  any  oountrjr 
was  ever  blessed. 

If  this  1)0  the  result,  we  have 
little  ground  for  despondency  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  India.  The 
misgovemment  which  we  have  had  to 
dcpToro  arose  chiefly  from  the  fulure 
of  too  many  of  the  European  offioers» 
and  the  want  of  any  trustworthy  dass 
of  natives  from  whom  to  select  worthy 
subordinates.  These  impediments  once 
removed,  but  few  alterations  in  detail 
will  be  re((uired  to  infuse  a  new  life 
into  every  department  of  the  public 
service  in  India.  Red-tapists,  desirous 
of  receiving  tlie  largest  possible  salary 
in  rot  urn  for  the  least  possible  laboWj 
will  bo  succeeded  by  men  of  hiefaer 
views  and  aims. "  The  influence  of  the 
ComiNmy  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini. 
mum,  while  that  of  the  nation  will 
become  greater  and  more  direct,  and 
tho  abuses  which  have  grown  with  or 
been  fostered  by  the  former  8}*steni9 
will  soon  cease  to  exist.  Gradually 
the  English  will  be  deemed  the  goar- 
dians,  not  the  proprietors,  of  India ; 
and  when  this  idea  is  once  diffused 
amongst  the  population— when  once 
the  population  is  sulBciently  enlight- 
ened to  receive  it  —  Brahmins  and 
Moolalis,  Russian  gold  and  Russian 
intrigue,  may  do  their  worst ;  they 
will  never  remove  the  rule  of  England 
from  Ilindostan  till  her  mission  has 
been  fuKillod,  and  the  slaves  of  orien. 
tal  mvths  have  been  civilised  and  freed 
by  Euroi>ean  truth  and  European 
knowledge. 
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receiving  heat  from  the  sun^  commu- 
nicate a  portion  of  it  to  the  air  which 
comes  in  contact  with  them.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  peases  through  the  air 
without  warming  it ;  but  when  it  falls 
upon  the  earth,  that  becomes  hot,  and 
then  the  air  that  touches  it  gets  warm 
also. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  very 
remarlcable  fact,  that  in  the  great  range 
of  the  Himalayas  the  snow  line  is 
4,000  feet  lower  on  their  south  side, 
though  looking  down  on  the  bumine 
plains  of  India,  than  it  is  on  the  north 
side.  On  the  north  side  is  the  lofly 
table-land  of  Thibet,  which  in  summer 
is  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
acts  like  a  great  "  heater"  upon  the  air 
that  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and 
makes  it  warm  enough  to  melt  the  snow 
to  that  much  greater  height  above  the 
sea,  than  the  air  on  the  south  side, 
where  the  mountains  slope  rapidly 
down  to  a  depth  twelve  or  fourteen 
thousand  feet  nearer  the  sea-level  than 
the  table-land  of  Thibet. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  other  little 
matters  to  be  attended  to  before  we 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  snow.line.  We  have  seen  that  we 
mean  by  it  the  line  where  snow  is  per- 
manent  throughout  the  year— that  is, 
where  the  summer  heat  is  not  great 
enough  to  melt  it.  It  depends,  then, 
on  the  amount  of  the  summer  tempera- 
ture, and  not  on  the  mean  annual  tem^ 
perature. 

It  is  clear  that  we  might  easily  find 
places  on  the  earth  where  great  sum- 
mer  heat  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  excessive  winter  cold  ;  where,  con- 
sequently, the  average  temperature  of 
the  whole  year  is  at  or  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  yet  the  snow  is  not  per- 
manent,  because  the  heat  of  summer 
suffices  to  melt  it  away.     The  line  of 

{)ermancnt  snow,  therefore,  will  be 
owest,  compared  with  the  mean  an- 
nual  temperature,  in  those  places  where 
the  variations  of  temperature  are  least, 
and  where  the  humidity  of  the  air  is 
greatest.  It  will,  therefore,  be  lower 
on  mountains  within  the  tropics,  where 
there  is  little  difference  between  sum- 
mer  and  winter,  than  it  would  in  high, 
er  latitudes  having  the  same  mean  an- 
nual temperatures,  but  where  the  diffe- 
rence between  summer  and  winter  is 
great.  For  the  same  reason  the  snow- 
line will  be  lower,  ceteris  paribus,  on 
islands  than  in  the  interiors  of  great 
continents. 


Yawn  notj  dear  re&der,  we  beseech 
thee.  This  preliminary  explanation 
may  be  dull,  and  very  possibly  yoa 
knew  it  all  before ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  it  even  to  your  well- 
instrncted  mind  —  because,  p^iiaps, 
you  might  not  think  of  it,  and  at  all 
events  your  next  neighbour  might  not 
know  it ;  and  unless  he  and  you  have 
it^  both  fresh  in  your  memories,  you 
will,  perhaps,  find  us  quite  mysterious 
farther  on,  when  we  wish  to  be  most 
intelligible. 

Wherever  we  have  mountain  ranges 
whose  summits  pierce  far  into  the  re- 
gions of  icy  cold,  that  are  always  to  be 
found  at  no  enormous  height  above  the 
sea,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  moisture 
deposited  upon  those  summits  must  be 
in  the  state  of  snow  and  not  of  rain. 
Ever- increasing  stores  and  accumula- 
tions  of  snow,  therefore,  must  be  tak- 
ing place  therein,  which  would  in  time 
add  greatly  to  the  apparent  height  of 
the  mountains,  if  it  were  not  that,  froni 
time  to  time,  the  snowy  piles  become 
too  steep  for  their  own  support,  and  at 
length  slip  from  above,  and  being  once 
loosened,  communicate  motion  to  the 
adjacent  mass,  and  come  thundering 
down  into  the  valleys  in  the  terrific  form 
of  an  avalanche.  These  great  slips  are 
more  peculiarly  apt  to  take  place  when 
the  summer  sun  is  acting  upon  the 
snow,  and  melting  either  some  of  its 
whole  surface,  or  at  all  events  the  low- 
er portions  of  its  surface.  It  is  ob^ 
vious  that,  during  summer,  there  must, 
about  the  lower  margin  of  the  snow,  be 
a  kind  of  debatable  land,  where  it 
sometimes  freezesand  sometimes  thaws, 
or  where  it  thaws  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  freezes  dfuring  the  whole  of  the 
night.  Large  portions  of  snow,  there- 
fore, during  some  six  or  eight  hours  of 
the  day,  are  melted  into  water,  some  of 
which,  doubtless,  sinks  into  the  earth, 
or  escapes  down  the  slopes  as  water; 
but  a  large  part  of  it  is  arrested  in  its 
progress  by  the  cold  of  the  subsequent 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  and  con- 
verted into  ice.  To  compare  large 
things  with  small,  this  icy  fnnge  round 
the  K>wer  margin  of  the  snow-fields,  is 
like  the  fringe  of  icicles  that  we  may  see 
along  the  eaves  of  our  houses  when  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  snow,  which  is 
being  partially  melted  either  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  increasing  warmth 
of  the  air,  or  the  heat  generated  in  the 
house  itself. 

Even  this  latter  condition  is  imitated 
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on  the  great  scale  in  nature ;  because 
the  earth  has  a  proper  temperature  of 
its  own^  which  increases  towards  the 
interior^  but  is  perceptible  even  at  the 
surface,  where,  however,  its  effect  is 
supposed  to  be  only  suiEcient  to  melt  a 
thiccness  of  ice  equal  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  during  the  year.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  must  be  reckoned  the 
heat  imparted  to  the  crust  of  the  globe 
by  the  sun's  rays,  which  are  absorbed 
by  it,  and  the  heat  stored  up  and  dif- 
fused  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  or  so. 

The  lower  part  of  the  snowy  mass 
that  environs  the  summits  of  lofty 
mountains  will,  in  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer, become  saturated  by  the  water 
melted  from  the  surface  of  the  higher 
parts,  and  the  whole  frozen  at  msht 
into  a  mass  that  is  not  exactly  either 
ice  or  snow,  but  something  between 
them.  In  Switzerland  this  substance 
is  called  *'  firn." 

Now,  here  we  have  the  origin  of 
claciers  —  wherever  the  valleys  on  the 
flanks  of  snow-clad  mountains  are  so 
disposed  as  to  regularly  receive  these 
alternately  melting  and  freezing  pro- 
ducts of  the  snow,  these  pass  into  gla- 
ciers. A  glacier  is  a  great  stream  of 
ice  constantly  iiowins  from  the  huce 
snow  masses  above  down  to  a  certam 
point,  where  it  as  regularly  "  thaws  and 
dissolves  into  a'*  river.  The  fact  of  its 
motion  is  undoubted,  and  its  amount 
for  the  middle  part  of  its  surface  is 
during  summer  about  three  feet  in  a 
day  on  an  average,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Forbes. 

ilow  and  wh^  does  it  move  ?  This 
is  a  point  on  which  there  has  been  much 
discussion.  The  old  idea  of  De  Saussure 
is,  that  a  glacier  moved  simply  by  the 
pressure  of  its  own  weight  and  that  of 
the  superincumbent  masses  ;  that  it 
partly  slid  and  was  partly  pushed  down 
the  valley,  as  any  smooth  substance 
might  be  down  an  inclined  plane.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  source  of  motion, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  ela- 
cier  not  being  arrested  by  any  obstaaes, 
such  as  great  knobs  and  bars  of  rock, 
and  by  its  accommodating  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  valley  —  expanding  and 
contracting  with  its  changes  of  shape ; 
spreading  now  into  a  lake,  as  it  were, 
and  then  shrinking  into  a  river  ;  not 
being  arrested  b^  the  buttresses  of  the 
ravine,  but  continuing  its  course  down 
it.  The  friction  between  the  lower 
masses  of  a  glacier  and  that  of  the  rocks 
on  which  it  rests  is  enormous.     The 


rocks  spreading  under  its  (^ed#  and 
those  forming  the  lidei  of  the  Tftlfef 
which  are  rubbed  bv  ity  are  ultimaldj 
shaven,  and  planedf  and  ground  as 
smooth  as  polished  marble ;  and  Um 
sharp  blocks  of  rock  which  fidl  into  its 
crevices,  or  drop  in  at  the  holes  of  its 
sides,  are  used  by  it  like  the  diamoad 
points  of  a  glass-cutter  to  engrate  deep 
grooves  and  scratches  in  the  snrfiwes 
of  the  hardest  rocks.  If  the  glacier 
merely  depended  on  the  effi)Ct  of  gnu 
vity  to  enable  it  to  slide  down  a  plaiie 
so  slightly  inclined  as  the  beds  of  ^a^ 
cier  valleys  generally  are  (the  angle  of 
inclination  varying  generally  from  4* 
to  9°),  it  is  dear  that  it  must  be  ar- 
rested by  all  these  obstacles  in  its  pathy 
and  by  the  eifects  of  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  friction.  If  a  ship's  ways 
were  strewed  with  sand  and  broken 
road-metal,  instead  of  smoothed  hf 

f:rease,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
aunch  her  into  the  water, 

Agassiz  and  De  Charpentier  pro. 
posed  to  account  for  the  motion  of 
glaciers,  by  supposing  that  all  the 
water  which  penetrates  mto  the  ererioes 
during  the  da^  freezes  at  nigfat*  and 
that  its  expansion  starts  every  portioa 
of  the  glacier  forward.  Professor  J. 
Forbes  showed  this  notion  to  be  uiu 
tenable,  inasmuch  as  this  water  does 
not  freeze  in  the  manner  supposed,  and 
because  the  gUcier  moved  fastest  dar- 
ing the  hottest  day,  when,  according 
to  this  notion,  it  ought  to  be  qoile 
sUll. 

A  more  ingenious  and  philoso^bied 
hypothesis  was  started  by  our  enunant 
feliow-citizen,  Mr.  B.  Mallefct,  aid 
brought  before  the  notice  of  tlw  RrU 
tish  Association  at  liverpoolt  in  18I7* 
A  paper  descriptive  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the ''  Joa^ 
nal  of  the  Greological  Society  of  Dnbliai'' 
This  hypothesis  supposes  that  glsciaw 
move  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  water  accumulated  beneath  theiiw 
between  their  base  and  the  rock  bod. 
This  water  must  lift  the  glacier ;  aal 
as  the  water  then  flows  out*  the  glaeisr 
would  sink  again  a  little  in  advanoa  of 
its  previous  position.  The  glacier  tbas 
might  be  partly  floated,  partly,  pn^ 
peUed,  either  by  small  sUutSy  or  by  a 
slow,  continuous  action^  down  its  bed. 
These  hypotheses  all  suppose  the  slaoier 
to  be  a  perfectly  solid  and  absotule^ 
rigid  body,  having  a  comj>lete  inoq^ 
city  for  motion  among  its  partidaii 
but  in  1A42.43,  Professor  Janet  D. 
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Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  proposed  a  no- 
tion that  was  quite  new  and  startling, 
but  which  seems  since  to  have  been 
pretty  generally  adopted,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  re- 
ception.  His  idea  is,  that  a  "[lacier  is 
not  a  perfectly  rigid  body,  as  it  would 
be  if  It  were  made  of  glass  or  marble, 
but  that  it  retains  in  its  apparently 
solid  condition  some  little  of  the  plas- 
ticity and  fluidity  it  possessed  formerly 
when  it  was  water.  He  believes  that 
glaciers  do  not  slide,  or  push,  nor  are 
pushed,  nor  started,  nor  lifted,  nor  in 
any  way  impelled  dowu  their  beds  by 
extraneous  force,  but  that  they  actually 
^ow  down  them,  exactly  as  a  river 
flows  down  its  bed,  only  as  much  more 
slowly  than  a  river,  as  ice  is  more  solid 
than  water.  This  plasticity,  and  demi- 
semi- fluidity  would  account  for  aU  the 
changes  of  form  in  a  glacier  moulding 
itself  to  the  varying  shape  of  its  bed, 
for  the  rate  and  character  of  its  motion 
and  for  some  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities  of  its  structure. 

One  of  the  most  remarkuble  of  these 
peculiarities  is  the  "  ribbon  structure  '* 
of  Professor  J,  Forbes,  a  regular  al- 
ternation of  bands  of  dirty  ice  with 
those  of  clear  gi*een,  which  form  coats 
or  shells,  as  it  were,  in  the  glacier, 
running  parallel  to  its  length  and  ap- 
pearing vertical  in  its  upper  and  middle 
parts,  but  spreading  and  flattening  out 
towards  its  termination.  A  glacier 
may  thus  be  likened  to  a  quantity  of 
thick  mortar  or  treacle,  or  other  vis- 
cous fluid  poured  down  a  gently-slop- 
ing channel. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  a  glacier,  are  the  "  cre- 
vasses,' those  great  ragged  vertical 
fissures  leading  down  into  the  blue  icy 
depths  and  crystal  caverns  of  its  base. 
These,  though  often  irregularly  dis- 
posed, have  a  general  tendency  to  cross 
the  glacier,  but  what  is  most  striking 
about  them  is,  that  though  the  glacier 
travels  perpetually  onwards,  the  **  cre- 
vasses," year  after  year,  open  at  the 
same  spot.  Professor  J.  Forbes  likens 
them  to  the  breaking  waves  of  a  rapid 
river,  where  the  stream  strikes  upon 
some  rock  concealed  in  its  bed.  The 
ice  flows  onward,  gaping  always  when 
it  reaches  the  same  spot,  probably  in 
consequence  of  some  inequality  below, 
and  then  gradually  coalesces  again  as 
it  proceeds,  either  from  the  collapse  of 
the  ice  during  the  next  summer,  or 


from  combined  heat  and  pressure,  when, 
the  cause  of  fracture  no  longer  ope-. 
rates. 

We  have  now  got  an  outline  notion 
of  the  structure,  and  the  motion  of  a 
glacier.  It  is  a  stream  of  ice  flowing 
from  the  vast  reservoirs  of  everlasting 
snow  on  the  mountain  heights,  fed  by  tri* 
butary  streams  pouring  down  every 
ravine,  and  by  occasional  avalanches/ 
and  tempests  of  snow  and  rain,  and 
passing  through  a  mounUiin  valley, 
where,  even  in  the  height  of  summery- 
thaw  and  frost  are  perpetually  striving 
for  the  mastery,  till  it  reaches  a  limit 
where  heat  prevails  over  cold,  and  the 
slowly-moving  glacier  suddenly  melts, 
and  rushes  forth  as  the  arrowy  river. 

It  must,  however,  be  also  recollected, 
that  this  limit  is  not  an  invariable  one. 
A  succession  of  mild  winters  and  warm 
summers  will  cause  a  glacier  to  shrink 
in  its  bed  in  all  directions,  its  sides 
will  not  reach  nearly  so  high  up  the 
precipices  of  the  ravine ;  its  termina- 
tion will  not  come  nearly  so  far  down 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Cold  seasons, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  cause  it  to  swell 
in  all  directions  ;  to  climb  the  vertical 
heights,  and  to  stretch  its  devastating 
march  far  beyond  its  usual  boundaries, 
invading  perhaps  the  cultivated  fields 
and  the  habitations  of  man,  and  over-: 
whelming  with  its  wintry  ruin  the 
once  smiling  and  flowering  territories 
of  spring. 

This  ruin,  once  eflected,  is  almost 
perpetual.  The  ice  and  snow  may 
melt  away,  and  retreat  far  towards 
their  own  fastnesses  ;  but  they  do  not 
the  less  leave  ruin  and  devastation  be-' 

hind  them,  and  for  this  reason the 

ice  comes  not  alone.  We  have  hitherto 
looked  on  a  glacier  as  a  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanici:«m ;  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  a  machine  in  motion ;  but  we 
have  said  nothing  about  the  work  it 
performed'     This  leads  us  to  a  still 

more  wonderful  part  of  our  subject 

a  part  which  causes  us  to  look  upon 
glaciers  not  merely  as  rare  and  dis- 
tant natural  curiosities,  to  be  vi- 
sited once,  perhaps,  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time, but  as  having  had  a  permanent 
efibct  here  even  in  our  land,  on  the 
mountain-slopes  and  the  fair  fields  of 
Ireland. 

The  effect  of  snow,  when  undisturb- 
ed, is  a  conservative  one ;  it  protects 
all  beneath  from  the  effects  of  extreme 
cold,  as  of  extreme  heat ;  from  the  cor- 
roding effects  alike  of  air,  and  winds. 
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and  ram.  The  crags  and  pinnacles^ 
then>  of  a  great  mountain.  chain>  when 
their  crests  rise  far  within  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  are  for  ever  co- 
vered by  its  protecting  mantle,  remain, 
probably,  unchanged  and  untouched 
for  countless  ages.  Not  so,  however, 
near  the  lower  limits  of  the  snow  in 
summer  time.  Every  particle  of  "  fluid 
water  "  that  sinks  into  the  crevice  of  a 
rock,  or  is  insinuated  between  its  par- 
tides,  acts,  when  it  is  again  frozen, 
with  an  irresistible  strengm,  in  rend- 
ing and  tearing  it  asunder.  Fragments 
of  rock,  therefore,  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  minutest  grain  of  sand  up  to  huge 
masses  of  many  hundred  tons,  weii^ht, 
are  daily  and  hourly  detached  irom 
their  parent  bed,  and  fulling  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  below.  Wherever 
a  glacier  strikes  against  a  cliff,  it  is 
there  continually  receiving  on  its  breast 
these  fallen  fragments.  If  it  were  sta- 
tionary, it  would  soon  be  altogether 
buried  under  piles  of  debris ;  but,  as  it 
is  always  moving  slowly  onward  on  its 
course,  this  pUe  of  ruins  is  converted 
into  a  stream.  Just  as  a  broad  river, 
if  it  passed  under  and  received  the  re- 
fuse of  a  perpetually  working  sawing, 
mill,  would,  on  that  side,  be  covert 
by  a  stream  of  sawdust,  and  chips, 
and  blocks  of  wood,  so  a  glacier,  when 
it  rubs  an:ain8t  a  great  mass  of  lolly 
overhanging  rock,  is  covered  by  a  long 
line  of  Tumps  of  rock  floating  on  its 
surface,  as  it  flows  down  the  valley. 

We  have  before  mentioned  how  the 
glacier,  as  many  of  these  blocks  sink 
into  its  crevices,  uses  them  like  graving 
tools  and  diamond  points,  in  scoring 
and  grooving,  and  employ's  the  sand  in 
polishing  the  rocks  as  it  passes  over 
them,  and  thus  contributes  to  under- 
mine the  cliff  above,  and  add  to  its 
own  burden.  Almost  every  glacier  has 
along  each  margin  a  regular  line  of 
blocks  and  fragments  of  all  shapes  and 
dimensions.  In  Switzerland  these  lines 
are  called  "  moraines,"  a  term  that  is 
now  generally  adopted  in  all  countries. 
On  the  lower  parts  of  a  glacier,  how- 
ever, there  are  oflen,  in  addition  to 
the  two  lateral  or  marginal  lines  of 
moraine,  one,  two,  or  more  lines  in  the 
central  parts,  called  medial  moraines ; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  surface  is 
strewed  over  with  blocks  of  rock. 
These  are  produced  in  this  way: 
When  two  valleys  unite,  and  their 
glaciers  are  brouelit  together,  the  two 
lateral  moraines  that  margin  their  ad- 


jacent sides,  coalesce  at  the  pmot  of 
junction  of  the  two  BtreamCt  and 
thenceforward  flow  on,  as  a  united 
band,  down  the  centre  of  the  united 
streams  below.  In  the  higher  portioDa 
of  a  glacier,  where  many  UnDntariet 
pour  down  their  confluent  ioe-streami 
together,  many  independent  tinea  of 
stones  will  thus  be  stuted  off  from  the 
several  points  of  junction  of  the  vaL> 
leys  into  the  central  regions  of  the  Ra- 
cier stream.  These  may,  according  to 
the  regularit}'  or  irregularity  of  the 
motion  of  the  glacier  below,  be  either 
all  kept  apart,  or  more  or  less  united* 
Many  blocks  may  disappear  into  cre- 
vasses, and  thus  sink  into  the  maM  of 
the  glacier ;  but  all,  whether  abore  or 
below,  are  continually  carried  forward 
by  the  mass  on  which  they  reat,  or  in 
which  they  are  embe<Ided,  and  even* 
tually  amve  at  the  limit  where  the 
glacier  melts  away.  Here  they  fiill  to 
move  no  more;  and  accordingly,  the 
termination  of  a  glacier  if  alwaya 
marked  by  a  vast  pile  of  blocka,  called 
the  terminal  moraine,  stretdung  in 
mounds  of  rubbish  and  ruin  all  ronnd 
its  mar^n.  If  a  glacier  extend  ita 
boundanes,  it  both  pushes  some  of  thia 
old  accumulation  farther  onwurd,  and 
caiTies  all  its  fresh  accestiona  to  ita 
new  limits ;  and  thus  it  happena  that 
the  extension  of  a  gUder  not  only  caru 
ries  instant  devastation  in  ita  path,  but 
leaves  nermanent  desolation,  in  the 
shape  of  countless  maaaea  of  misshapen 
rock,  to  encumber  the  ground  for  ever 
after. 

In  high  latitudes,  where  it  ao  hap* 
pens  that  the  glacier  ends  in  the  aea* 
and  great  pieces  of  it  are  continnallj 
being  broken  off  and  floated  away  ai 
icebergs,  it  is  dear  that  thia  tcrmind 
moraine  will  not  be  formed,  but  thai 
the  carrying  power  of  the  ice  will  bo 
continued  still  farther,  and  the  blodsa 
of  rock  will  be  carried  off  in  detadi- 
ments,  each  iceberg  bearing  ita  freight 
of  them,  and  the  moraine  thus  atrewed 
piecemeal  over  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  far  and  wide,  wherever  the  aeal> 
tcred  icebergs  may  happen  to  break 
up  or  melt  down,  ana  depoait  them 
cither  in  groups,  or  slowly,  one  by  oni^ 
over,  perhaps,  vast  and  distant  areaa* 

Tliere  was  a  time,  geoloxicaUj  n 
very  recent  one,  although  hiatoriiadly 
it  was  incalculably  remote,  hnndreda 
and  thousands  of  years  probably  befiore 
the  creation  of  man,  when  the  topa  of 
the  Irish  mountains,  aa  thoae  of  nearl/ 
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all  weetem  Europe^  existed  as  islands 
in  a  shallow  sea»  which  then  spread 
over  all  our  present  plains  and  low 
lands.  The  climate  was  then  both 
damper  and  colder  than  at  present,  so 
that  the  summits  of  the  hills  were 
capped  by  perpetual  snow,  and  glaciers 
poured  down  tneir  valleys,  in  many  in> 
stances  dipping  into  the  sea,  and  send- 
ing off  an  annual  crop  of  icebergs.  We 
can  see  the  traces  of  these  glaciers  on 
the  flanks  and  in  the  glens  of  our 
mountains,  in  polished  surfaces  and 
deep  grooves  and  scratches  in  the  hard, 
est  rocks,  such  are  now  known  to  be 
made  by  glaciers  ;  we  find  occasionally 
a  terminal  moraine,  or  huge  pile  of 
loose  blocks  crossing  a  valley,  and  often 
forming  the  barrier  or  dam  of  a  moun- 
tain lake,  and  we  can  track  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ice-fiocs  and  bergs  by  the 
huge  blocks  of  rocks  dropped  here  and 
there  over  the  lower  hills,  and  valleys, 
and  plains.  At  the  mouths  of  many 
of  the  glens  that  issue  from  the  re- 
cesses  of  the  granite  hills  of  Wicklow, 
regular  streams  of  blocks  may  be  seen 
spreading  out  over  the  low  ground, 
thick  at  first,  as  a  close-packed  fiock 
of  sheep,  and  gradually  more  widely 
scattered  as  we  recede.  Blocks,  the 
size  of  small  cottages,  some  of  them 
ten  to  twenty  feet  in  the  side,  are 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  emi. 
nences,  showing  where  a  heavily- 
freighted  mass  of  ice  had  been  stranded 
in  the  old  sea  —  the  blocks  being  of 
granite,  while  all  the  rocks  on  which 
they  rest,  and  which  spread  for  miles 
around  them,  are  slate  and  sandstone. 
Of  smaller  blocks,  gradually  decreas- 
ing down  to  pebbles,  the  number  is 
legion ;  not  a  gravel  pit,  not  a  road- 
cutting,  nor  even  a  ditch  in  many  dis- 
tricts, but  what  shows  them  by  scores. 

What  is  here  said  of  Ireland  is 
equally  true  of  Wales,  England,  and 
Scotland,  and  of  all  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps,  and  west  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. 

Smile  not,  kind  reader,  at  that 
phrase,  ''equally  true,"  nor  let  any 
thought  of  doubt  and  incredulity  arise 
in  your  mind.  The  main  facts  we  have 
now  been  telling  you  are  as  absolutely 
true  and  certain  as  are  any  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  No  human  history 
rests  upon  such  a  mass  of  indisputable 
evidence  as  this  history  of  the  pre- 
Adamite  condition  of  our  portion  of 
the  globe — evidence  that  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with ;  records  that  cannot  be 


lost,  or  destroyed,  or  obliterated,  and 
the  interpretation  of  which  is  agreed 
in  by  men  of  the  most  cautions  and 
searching  intellects^  the  most  various 
training,  the  most  opiX)site  creeds 
and  opinions^  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious. 

Now  for  one  application  of  this 
knowledge.  Men  travel  for  various 
reasons — most  persons,  perhaps,  for  re- 
creation and  amusement ;  in  search  of 
a  healthy  excitement,  in  exchange  for 
the  toils  and  the  business  of  life.  We 
pass  through  strange  lands  and  places ; 
we  see  new  countries ;  the  eye  revels  in 
the  beauties  of  nature  seen  under  novel 
forms,  and  the  imagination  is  roused 
and  stirred  bv  visiting  spots  memorable 
in  history,  the  scenes  of  great  deeds, 
or  the  monuments  of  a  hoar  and  ve- 
nerable antiquity. 

All  these  are  worthy  objects  of  travel ; 
but  how  greatly  is  our  pleasure  height- 
ened, and  our  interest  strengthened  and 
prolonged,  when,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  we 
can  add  to  them  objects  such  as  we 
have  just  glanced  at.  Our  souls  glow 
within  us  when  we  rest  upon  some 
broken  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  ruined 
tower,  in  some  wild  and  solitary  glen, 
where  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake  break 
against  rugeed  cliffs,  or  mirror  on  its 
bosom  the  nigh  embattled  crag,  and 
whence  the  swelling  breast  of  the 
mountain  rises  into  upper  air,  till  it  is 
veiled  in  flowing  robes  of  clouds.  Our 
imagination  is  appealed  to  by  the  past, 
by  the  mouldering  handiworks  of  man 
in  contrast  with  the  apparent  stability 
and  everlasting  duration  of  the  great 
features  of  nature ;  but  bow  much 
stronger  is  that  appeal  made,  when  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  into  still 
more  remote  antiquity,  into  periods  when 
man  himself  did  not  exist,  when  the 
mountain  glen  was  an  inlet  of  the  ocean, 
when  the  sea  rolled  its  waves  above 
the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  when  the 
mountain  was  washed  on  all  sides  bv 
its  waters,  or,  perhaps,  was  itself 
buried  wholly  in  its  deep  abyss  **  deeper 
than  did  ever  plummet  sound!"  To  a 
traveller  whose  mind  is  thus  stored 
with  knowledge,  no  spot,  however  bare 
and  desolate,  is  devoid  of  interest. 
Every  rock  is  a  chapter  in  a  wonderful 
history ;  every  stone  an  anecdote ;  every 
sand-bank,  every  gravel-pit,  even  every 
ditch  and  mud-hole  tells  him  *'  tales  of 
the  times  of  old." 

When  the  mind  is  once  aroused  to 
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take  afi  interest  in  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  no  road  is  dull  or 
tedious,  no  hardship  or  inconvenience 
is  regarde<ly  no  fatigue,  no  danger 
even,  but  is  braved  and  encountered 
in  the  pursuit. 

Just,  too,  as  our  own  voyafrings  and 
travclliu(!S  become  enlivened  and  vivi- 
fied  by  our  having  some  great  object 
always  before  us  to  be  the  end  of  our 
labours,  so  does  our  interest  in  t^e  re- 
cords of  the  travels  of  other  men  be- 
come  heightened,  when  those  men  have 
travelled  with  such  an  object. 

The  writings  of  ordinary  travellers, 
even  when  they  have  been  men  of  abi- 
lity and  observation,  and  when  they 
have  passed  through  interesting  re- 
gions, are,  too  oHen,  fade  and  insipid, 
dealing  in  trifling  personal  adventures 
and  details,  which  excite  little  interest 
at  the  time,  and  soon  pass  from  the 
memory  ;  but  scientific  travels  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  underHAind  the  sub- 
ject treated  of,  almost  always  glow 
with  life,  and  implant  never-dying  pic- 
tures and  imai^es  in  the  bruin  of  the 
reader,  which  become  to  him  a  poKScs- 
sion  for  ever. 

These  words  are  but  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  our  thoughti<,  afler  the  pe- 
rusal of  Pnifessor  James  Forbes's 
book  on  Norway.  Travels  in  Norway 
abound,  written  often  by  men  whose 
sojourn  in  the  land  has  been  far  longer, 
and  their  journeys  in  it  much  wider 
and  more  various  than  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  ;  but  we  never  before  got 
any  distinct  notion  of  the  country,  such 
as  we  seem  to  have  now,  after  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  book. 

His  visit  to  it  was  a  short  one,  and 
his  passsage  through  it  rapid.  He 
landed  at  Oliristiania  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  1851,  crossed  to  Drontheim, 
made  a  coasting  voyage  in  the  steamer 
from  Drontheim  to  Hammer fest  and 
back  again ;  then  sailed  down  to 
Uer^en,  and  crossed  from  that  again 
toChristiania,l)efore  the  end  of  August. 
He  has,  however,  evidently  so  engrailed 
all  that  he  has  read  of  the  country, 
and  learned  from  the  labours  of  others, 
on  that  knowledge  which  he  acquired 
from  {>ersonaI  observation,  that  he  gives 
the  readier,  without  labour,  and  almost 
unawares  to  hiinsc-lf,  an  admirable 
notion  of  the  whole  structure  and  ex- 


tent, form,  aspecty  climate^  and  appeal^ 
ance  of  Norway,  and  of  the  mannent 
and  customs,  and  Bkodes  of  life  ofila 
inhabitants. 

We  well  remember  the  great  inte- 
rest with  which  we  read  ProieMor  J. 
Forbes's  former  travels  in  Switser* 
land,*  and  expected,  therefore,  no  leu 
from  his  pen,  when  we  opened  his  book 
ou  Norway.  The  book  itself,  too,  if 
excellently  got  up,  and  beautiful! j 
illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  in 
chromo-lithography,  by  Mr.  Hafffaey 
from  Professor  I?  orbes's  own  sketches  s 
and  an  admirable  map,  compiled  bjr 
Professor  Forbes  himself,  from  all  the 
most  recent  authorities. 

One  of  Professor  Forbes's  main  ob- 
jects, in  his  visit  to  Norway,  was  the 
examination  of  its  glaciers,  and  the 
comparison  of  them  with  those  he  had 
previously  seen  in  Switzerland.  He 
ever}'where  found  confirmation  of  the 
views  he  had  previously  formed  re* 
specting  them,  the  only  modifications 
being  due  to  the  diilerenoes  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  countries. 

Norway  is,  we  all  know,  a  mountain- 
ous country  ;  but  ihe  character  of  the 
mountains  is  widely  difiercnt  from  that 
of  the  Alps  or  those  of  Britain.  Nor. 
way  is  a  great  irregular  table-land^ 
with  immense  desert  moors  stretching 
in  gentle  undulations  over  miles  apd 
miles  of  space  at  a  heighf  of  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  these  vast  moorlandf 
the  highest  mountain-peaks  rise,  often 
with  a  gradual  slo|ie,  to  a  height  of 
7,000  or  8,000  feet. 

I'he  general  effect  of  such  scenerr  n 
that  of  dreariness  and  desolation  rattier 
than  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Theie 
lufty  moors  are  called  *'fielils'*  or 
<*ijelds,"  exactly  tlie  same  word  that 
is  used  in  the  north  of  England  to  de- 
signate a  precisely  similar  fonn  of' 
ground.  Ou  the  borders  of  Yorkshire* 
Durham,  and  Northumberland,  the 
wild  elevated  moorland  tracts  are  all 
known  as  '*  fells."  There,  as  in  Nor- 
way, the  beauty  and  picturesque  scen- 
ery of  the  country  are  confiued  to  the 
valleys.  I  n  Norway  the  valleys  are  moet 
remarkable.  The  lofty  tulile-land  is  fisr- 
rowt'd  in  some  dircctious  bv  profonnd 
ravines  with  precipitous  wall-like  sideSi 
that  wind  through  the  country,  ivldoill 
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ramifying  and  subdividing  —  but  now 
expanding  into  a  lovely  valley,  with 
its  lake  and  its  green  meadows ;  now 
contracting  into  a  narrow  fissure  be- 
tween rock-bound  heights,  dark  with 
pine  forests  and  hoarse  with  the  noise 
of  waterfalls.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast,  the  bottoms  of  these  ra- 
vines pass  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  valley  becomes  a  *'  fiord,"  or 
"frith,"  as  the  Scotch  call  it.  The 
west  coast  of  Norway  is  accordingly 
penetrated  by  narrow,  deep,  windmg 
arms  of  the  sea,  with  steep  and  lofty 
boundary- walls  ramifying  m  all  direc- 
tions. These  features  of  the  country 
are  graphically  described  by  Professor 
Forbes  in  the  following  passages  : — 

"  The  journey  from  Cbristiania  to  Throndh- 
jem  we  accomplidhed  in  eight  days,  on  two 
of  which  we  partly  rested,  and  one  day  was 
spi^nton  the  heiglita  of  the  Dovrerield.  The 
distance  Ls  estimated  at  about  330  English 
miles,  but  of  this  about  eighty  miles  are  per- 
formed by  steamer  on  the  lakes  of  Mioscn 
and  Losna.  In  no  part  of  the  road  can  the 
scenery  be  characterised  as  reacliing  the 
pitch  of  Alpine  sublimity  ;  it  is,  however,  to- 
lerably characteristic  of  the  Norwegian  stvle, 
and  in  sume  places  may  be  called  grand. 
SucIj  are  the  entrance  of  Gulbrandsdal  be- 
tween Lillehammer  and  Moshuus,  the  pass 
betwi'cn  Laurgaard  and  Haugen,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  Driva  from  Kongsvold  to  Driv- 
stuen.  These  are  all  scenes  in  valleys  or 
ravines,  and  as  sucli  are  probably  equal  to 
any  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain.  But  we 
have  more  striking  mountain  scenes  in  Scot- 
land than,  perhaps,  any  which  this  great 
highway,  across  one  of  the  most  massive  moun- 
tain chains  in  Norway,  presents.  But  this 
is,  in  some  degree,  cliaracteristic  oflhecoun- 
tr}'.  Tlie  ravine  and  coast  scenery  of  Nor- 
way are  the  most  picturesque  —  few  of  its 
mountain  ranges,  at  least  south  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  present  noble  outlines.  Whilst  in 
other  countries  the  plains  and  valleys  consti- 
tute  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  we  have 
here  masses  of  a  considerable  height,  in 
which  the  valleys  and  other  excavations 
form  the  exception,  and  are,  in  very  many 
coses,  either  troughs  or  ravines.  The  eye 
longs  to  look  out  beyond,  and  to  see  the 
commanding  summits  which,  in  other  moun- 
taiiious  lands,  form  the  boundaries  of  the  val- 
leys, and  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  usu- 
ally exjH)sed  to  view.  But  in  Norway  we  may 
travel  for  days  together  in  hollows  which 
command  no  distant  [)rospcct8  whatever,  and 
may  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  greatest  mountains  in  the  country  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  All  this  is  well  illus- 
trated on  the  road  from  ChristianiatoThrondh- 
jem,  which  has  been  so  often  described  by 
travellers,  as  to  require  no  farther  notice  here. 


except  in  to  tax  at  It  illustrates  the  physical 
geography  of  the  great  northern  peninsula." 
—pp.  8-U. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coast,  however, 
a  different  character  is  assumed  by  the 
mountains,  which  have  been  eroded 
into  more  needle- like  forms— 

'*  It  b  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  va- 
ried grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  the  coast 
from  between  the  Folden- fiord  and  the  Vest- 
fiord,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  inlets  on  the 
western  shores  of  Norway.  As  the  steamer 
pursued  its  rapid  course  through  a  tranquil 
sea,  and  under  the  very  rocks,  new  forms  of 
mountains  rose  in  succession,  assuming  more 
and  more  the  true  granitic  character,  and 
often  nearly  the  volcanic,  as  the  red  colour 
and  the  forms  of  false  craters,  frequent  in 
certain  granitic  formations,  obtained  more 
and  more.  The  brightness  of  the  green  with 
which  the  shores  and  bases  of  the  hills  were 
clothed,  added  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  efl*ect  by 
contrast  with  the  ruddy  hues  of  the  bare 
summits,  and  the  large  patches  of  snow 
which  still  rested  in  the  hollows  ;  but  as  sun- 
set, or  rattier  as  midnight,  approached,  and 
the  attractions  of  another  calm  and  mild 
evening  ri vetted  us  to  the  deck,  a  still  more 
astonishing  prospect  was  presented  to  us. 
In  approaching  the  station  of  Groto,  the 
steanur  was  navigated  through  a  singular 
natural  canal,  of  so  intricate  a  kind,  that 
more  than  once  it  was  impossible  to  divine 
how  she  should  be  extricated ;  and  in  one 
place  the  depth  of  water  is  so  inconsiderable, 
as  to  be  only  navigable  within  a  certain  time 
of  high  water.  This  difiicult  passage,  called 
Bringebeer  Sound,  saves  a  wide  circuit;  the 
granitic  rocks  have  low,  shaven,  undulating 
surfaces,  which  conceal  the  distant  horizon. 
On  leaving  the  thriving  merchant's  estab- 
lishment at  Grbto,  and  emerging  from  the 
labyrinth  of  low  islands  and  headlands, 
we  find  ourselves  quite  suddenly  in  the  Vest- 
fiord,  with  the  stupendous  range  of  the  Lo- 
fodden  islands  spread  in  a  moment  panorama- 
like  before  us.  In  but  a  few  instances  have 
I  been  so  struck  with  any  prospect  Mr. 
Everest  has  described  the  Lofoddens,  and 
truly,  as  resembling  the  jaw  of  a  shark. 
From  the  place  I  describe,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  horizon  (125*^)  was  occu- 
pied by  the  sharply- defined  jagged  summits 
of  this  wonderful  range  of  island  mountains. 
The  actual  extent  on  the  map,  from  Rost, 
the  outmost  of  them,  to  the  sound  or  chan- 
nel wliich  separates  Hindo  from  the  main- 
land, is  no  less  than  130  English  miles;  and 
the  whole  of  this  extent  is  one  mass  of 
peaks,  which  at  a  distance  appear  inaccessi- 
ble,  as  many  of  them  probably  are.  To 
sketch  such  an  outline  would  be  all  but  im- 
possible, and,  if  possible,  could  give  no  idea 
of  the  scene.  The  sun  still  hovered  over  the 
pinnacles  of  the  Lofodden  when  I  retired  at 
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a  late  hour.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  Vest- fiord,  dreaded  by  mariners  for 
the  terrible  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  the  real 
dangers  of  the  Maelstrom  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south-west  It  was  now  in 
the  diametrically  opposite  quarter,  and  the 
warmth,  the  stillness,  and  repose  of  every- 
thing, recalled  tlioughts  of  the  sunny  south, 
far  more  than  a  latitude  considerably  to  the 
north  of  any  part  of  Iceland.  No  doubt  all 
these  tilings  wear  a  very  different  aspect  ac- 
cording to  the  accidents  of  weather.  No- 
thing struck  me  more  on  this  voyage  than 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  low  fugs,  in- 
dued, of  mists  of  every  kind,  which  mar  so 
often  the  really  grand  scenery  of  our  own 
Hebrides,  and  especially  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. UndfT  other  cin'umstanci':},  with  the 
mountain  tops  obscured,  and  the  sea  rulUng 
in  a  hc:ivy  swell,  a  voyage  to  the  Lofoddens 
would  be  far  fnmi  a  p1ea?<ure  excursion,  and 
I  can  conceive  no  country-  where  the  impres- 
sions of  a  traveller  are  likely  to  be  more  de« 
pendant  on  the  weather." — pp.  59-61. 

Professor  Forbes  closes  his  account 
of  Norway  with  sonic  general  observa- 
tions on  the  peculiarities  of  its  scenery 
that  are  so  striking,  that  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
them: — 

"The  sconer}'  of  Norway,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  result  of  its  physical  peculiarities, 
niav  be  divided  into  three  classes— that  of  its 
valleys,  xi^Jield*^  and  its^orc/^.  The  first 
rcsembleti,  on  the  vrholc,  that  of  the  tamer 
|>arts  of  tiie  Alps — uften  picturesque,  some- 
times ^rand,  aud  occanonally  highly  pleas- 
ing, cs|>eci.-illy  near  the  lakes.  The  second 
Ls  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  must  disappoint  many  who  are  not  pre- 
paretl  for  itA  angularity.  These  Jielda  or 
jfjeitis^  are  often  interminable  wildernesses, 
undulating  or  varied  only  by  craggy  heights 
de\'oid  of  majesty,  rari'ly  attaining  the  snow- 
line, but  spotted  over  with  ungainly  patches 
of  white.  Von  Buch,  all  whose  descriptiona 
betray  a  very  ardent  determination  to  exalt 
the  sceiier}'  of  Norway,  compare's  the  aspect 
of  Sncelih'ttan  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc  as  seen 
from  the  Breven !  But  it  would  l>e  difllicult, 
I  should  think,  to  find  a  seconder  for  such  a 
judgment.  The  height  of  the  summits  of 
Norwegian  mountains  above  the  table-land 
which  forms  their  base,  is  luually  too  small 
to  give  them  much  effect  But  the  fcvncry  of 
the  tiordsand  ttie  profound  valleys,  which  may 
be  consi«lered  as  the  mere  prolongation  of 
tliem,  is  the  really  distinguishing  feature  of 
Norway  as  regards  the  picturesque.  It  is 
analo;;ous,  insleed,  to  that  of  the  we^t  coast 
of  S<*otIand,  but  on  a  scale  of  much  greater 
grandeur ;  and  by  those  who  have  fully  ap- 
preciated, with  tlue  leisure  and  under  favour- 
able circumstances  of  weather,  the  magnifi- 
cent  scenery  of   our  Hebrides,    including 


Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  the  wmtem  firtH 
the  praise  will  not  seem  smalL  The  depth 
of  the  inlets,  the  predpitoamcai  and  eooll- 
nuity  of  the  cliffs,  the  number  and  lingvbur 
forms  of  the  rocks  and  iaianda,  occarion  a 
succession  of  prospects  the  meet  varied  and 
surprishig.  Then  the  frequent  appeannet 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  oocnrrenoe  of  gla- 
ciers close  to  the  sea,  give  a  vivid  contraat 
to  the  luxuriance  of  vegetatioo,  and  the 
warm  tones  of  colour  which  in  fine  weathtf 
commonly  prevail. 

"  But,  of  all  the  contfmsts  which  Norway 
presents  to  other  mountainous  oountrieBi  the 
abundance  of  running  water  ia,  perfaapa,  the 
roost  striking  to  a  stranger — its  noble  riven 
and  its  impressive  waterfalls  are,  perfaapa,  the 
features  of  the  scenery  most  generally  dwelt 
upon ;  and  many  tourists  seem  to  inako  the 
latter  the  Side  or  main  objects  of  their  search. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  A  cascade  it  a 
noble  object  as  forming  part  of  a  landscape^ 
but  it  is  often  situated  so  as  to  be  well  ac«B 
only  when  every  other  part  of  the  landscape 
is  exchided.  if  dwelt  upon  exduaivelyt  ^ 
becomes  a  mere  Iumum  notera,  not  an  element 
of  scenery ;  and,  if  made  the  ezclorive  object 
of  a  laborious  journey,  can  scarcely  fidi  to 
disappoint  I  have  not  seen  the  meet  eel»- 
brate<l  falls  of  Norway,  for  my  other  objects 
of  inquiry'  did  not  lead  me  near  them ;  bati 
ha\nng  visited  those  of  other  countries,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  setting  aside  tha 
curiosity  and  rarity  of  a  lofty  cascade,  small- 
er waterfalls,  unexpectedly  discovered  in  ple- 
tun>Rriuc  situations,  convey  a  truer  aense  of 
pleasure  and  beauty  to  the  mind  than  the 
thundering  shoots  which  tumble  often  Into 
nearly  inaccessible  gorges.  In  the  former 
claM  Norway  abounds  bc}*ond  calculation^ 
running  water  of  a  bright  and  sparkling 
green  is  seen  on  every  side,  at  least  in  the 
valleys ;  it  pours  over  diflb  often  in  a  singlo 
leap,  l>ut  more  frequently  and  more  effect* 
ively  in  a  series  of  broken  falls  spreading  la- 
terally as  it  descends,  and  rivetting  the  ima- 
gination for  a  long  time  together  In  the 
attempt  to  tractt  its  subtle  ramificationa. 
Tlie  sound  is  rather  a  murmnr  than  a  roar, 
so  divided  arc  the  stri-ams,  and  so  nnmerooa 
the  shelves  of  rock  tipped  with  foam ;  whilst 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Urch  and  alder 
overarches  the  whole,  instead  of  being  r^ 
pelled  by  the  wild  tempest  of  air  which  ac- 
companies the  greater  cataract  At  other 
times  single  threads  of  snow  white  watttT 
stretch  down  a  steep  of  2,000  feet  or  mon^ 
connecting  the  fit/d  above  and  the  vallqr  b^ 
low  ;  they  look  so  slender  that  we  wonder  at 
tlieir  absolute  uniformity  and  perfect  white- 
ness throughout  so  grrat  a  qiace — never  disai* 
pated  in  air,  never  disappearing  under  dehn»  ; 
but  on  approaching  these  Meming  threads  wo 
are  astonished  at  their  volume,  which  b  nsa- 
ally  such  as  completely  to  stop  commnnSea- 
tion  from  bank  to  bank. 

"  The  source  f>f  this  astonUiing  prolbrfoa 
of  waters  b  to  be  found  In  the  pecaliar  di»» 
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position  of  the  surface  of  the  country  so  often 
referred  to.  The  mountains  are  wide  and  tiat, 
the  valleys  are  deep  and  far  apart.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  former  receive  and  collect  the 
rain,  which  is  then  drained  into  the  narrow 
cliannels  of  the  latter ;  and  as  the  valleys 
ramify  little,  but  usually  preserve  single 
lines,  and  are  wholly  disconnected  from  the 
Jields  by  precipitous  sloix^s,  it  follows  that  the 
single  rivers  which  water  those  valleys  re- 
present the  drainage  of  vast  areas,  and  are 
supplied  principally  by  streamlets  which, 
having  run  long  courses  over  the  Jields^  are 
at  last  precipitated  into  the  ravines  in  the 
form  of  cascades.  The  system  might  be  re- 
presented in  a  homely  way  by  great  blocks 
of  houses  in  an  old-fashioned  town,  the  roofs 
of  which  collect  and  transmit  the  rain-water 
by  means  of  communicating  gutters,  until, 
on  reaching  the  street,  the  whole  falls  by 
means  of  open  waterspouts,  flooding  the  wa- 
ter-ways below. 

"  But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  this 
striking  abundance  of  water.  The  fall  of  rain 
ia  large,  if  not  excessive,  over  a  great  part 
of  Norway.  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  greater  on 
ihejield*  than  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior. 
The  height  of  the  mountain  plateaux  is  such 
as  to  be  covered  more  or  less  with  snow  dur- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  year  or  more ;  during 
this  period  the  rivers  and  cascades  are  com- 
paratively in  many  cases  absolutely  dry. 
The  vast  accumulations  of  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring,  arc  to  be  thawed  during  the  al- 
most constant  warmtli  of  the  long  summer 
days.  In  this  season  alone,  the  interior  of 
Norway  is  us»ually  visited,  and  we  see  the 
result  in  the  amount  of  drainage  concen- 
trated into  that  brief  season.  In  the  Alps, 
no  doubt,  a  siu\ilar  cause  is  active  ;  but  the 
comparative  rarity  of  the  cascades  is  ex- 
plained by  the  absolute  want  of  table-landa, 
and  the  infinitely-ramified  character  of  the 
valleys.  In  the  Pyrenees,  which  have  a  still 
more  ridge  like  character  than  the  Alps,  the 
cascades  are  more  numerous,  but  yet  far 
more  scanty." — pp.  248-52. 

Professor  Forbes  has  much  to  say 
respecting  the  glaciers  and  snow-fields 
of  Norway,  giving  an  almost  complete 
enumeration  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them.  He  describes  the  plane  of  per- 
petual snow  as  just  hovering  over  the 
country,  and  believes  that  a  diminution 
of  the  mean  summer  temperature  to 
the  extent  of  even  4  deg.  1  ahr.  would 
bury  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
under  perpetual  snow. 

It  is  a  singular  and  wonderful  link  in 
the  natural  features  of  the  world,  that 
the  climate  of  Norway  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Aiexico. 
The  Gulf  Stream  it  is  that,  traversing 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  sweeping  by  our 
own  shores,  and  giving  us  our  mild 


winters,  impinges  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, and  expends  the  last  of  its  warmth 
in  melting  the  snows  and  tempering  the 
rigours  of  its  Arctic  clime.  But  for 
that  great  river  of  warm  water,  Norway 
would  be  scarcely  habitable.  Suppose 
that  all  North  America  were  to  be  de- 
pressed a  couple  of  thousand  feet  or  so, 
and  its  great  central  plain  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  Rocky  Mountains 
converted  into  sea,  the  Gulf  Stream 
would  then  flow  up  that  open  space ; 
and  not  only  shoulu  we  be  aeprived  of 
it,  but  the  return  cold  current  from  the 
north  would  probably  sweep  down  our 
shores,  and  Scandinavia  and  Britain 
would  be  again  buried  in  fog  and  snow 
through  the  greater  part,  if  not  almost 
the  whole  of  the  year. 

We  have  no  space  to  give  any  of 
Professor  Forbes's  details  as  to  any  of 
the  particular  glaciers  of  Norway,  but 
his  general  summary  of  them  is  so  in- 
teresting that  we  must  make  room  for 
it:-    " 

"  The  forms  of  the  Norwegian  mountains, 
contrasted  with  the  Alps,  have  been  aptly 
enough  compared  by  Wittich.^the  former  to 
the  embrasures  of  a  parapet,  the  latter  to  a 
ridge-and-furrow  roof,  the  depressions  in  the 
former  representing  the  profound  gorges 
which  intersect  the  rocky  plateaux ;  in  the 
latter,  the  usual  alternation  of  mountain  and 
valley.  When  such  mountains  are  covered 
¥rith  snow,  the  difference  of  effect  is  mani- 
fest ;  in  the  former  it  spreads  over  vast  table- 
lands with  tolerable  uniformity,  or  melts  in 
the  profound  intersections ;  in  the  latter  it 
drifts  and  slides  into  valleys  of  great  eleva- 
tion, and  by  accumulation  it  forms  glaciers. 
The  glaciers  of  Norway  are  not  therefore  so 
large  as  nn'ght  be  expected,  or  at  least  there 
are  but  two  or  three  largo  ones  in  the  whole 
country,  and  these  are  of  an  order  inferior  to 
such  great  glaciers  as  the  Aar,  Aletch,  and 
Her  de  Glace  of  Chamouni.  The  largest 
glacier  in  Norway  (Lodal)  may  be  rudely 
estimated  to  have  only  one-MeveiUh  of  the 
surface  of  the  Aletch  glacier,  tributaries  in 
both  cases  being  excluded ;  but  the  snow- 
field  connected  with  it  may  cover  400  Eng- 
lish square  miles  at  least,  which  probably 
exceeds  in  extent  anything  m  the  Alps. 
The  perpetual  snows  of  the  Fondalen  are 
much  larger,  and  those  of  Sulitelma  not  in- 
ferior. 

*'It  results  from  all  the  observations 
which  I  was  able  to  make  in  Norway  (and 
there  is  that  in  the  physiognomy  of  glaciers 
which  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  just 
opinion  regarding  even  those  which  I  did 
not  actually  walk  over),  that  the  conditions 
and  structure  of  the  Norwegian  glaciers  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Switzerland, 
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with  the  exception  merely  of  the  table-like 
forms  of  the  snows  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Even  the  climatic  influences  have 
mncli  in  common  The  elevation  of  the 
Alpine  valleys  produces  an  effect  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  the  higher  latitude  of 
Norway.  The  intense  heat  of  the  summer 
day8  in  both  nituations  is  notorious,  aided  in 
the  one  case  (Norwoy)  by  the  almost  con- 
stant sunshine ;  in  the  other  (Switzerland) 
by  the  influence  of  height  in  increasing  in- 
tensity. The  cold  of  winter  is  exaggerated 
in  a  similar  manner  in  both  situations.  The 
fall  of  rain  is  no  doubt  very  great  in  Norway, 
from  its  exposure  to  the  At  Untie ;  but  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  Alps  favours  the  for- 
mation of  cloud  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly 
to  compensate  this.  Whilnt  the  plains  of 
Switzerland  and  Piedmont  have  but  30  or 
35  inchf's  of  rain  annually,  there  fallfi  at  the 
Grvat  St.  Bernard  (8,000  feet,  chiefly  of 
courfte  in  the  form  of  snow)  nearly  60,  and 
in  the  south  eastern  Alps  the  fall  of  rain 
quite  equals  that  at  Bergen.  Many  persons 
will  be  8ur|)riscd  to  learn  that  at  Tolmezzo, 
only  1,000  f-et  above  the  sea,  90  inches  of 
rain  fall.  From  those  (^ita  we  can  perceive 
tlie  strong  analogy  which  prtvniU  botwi-en 
Norway  nnd  the  Alps.  The  chief  difference 
is  no  doubt  to  W  found  in  the  shortness  and 
greater  conip.irative  intensity  of  the  summer 
hcnt  in  tho  ni>rtli. 

"  Kvcry  thing  which  I  saw  in  Norway 
tends  to  lonfirm  the  theorv  of  the  aiu>e  of 
the  motion  of  the  glaciers,  exi>ounded  by  me 
some  yeais  agf»,  as  well  as  the  facts  on  which 
that  the<ir}'  wan  chiefly  bjisetl.  The  loading 
facts  attenipte<1  to  be  C8tabli>hed  in  my  for- 
mor  wiifk  on  this  subject,  a»*  nsiilts  of  ob- 
8orvjiti«»n,  are  thews: — 1.  That  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  ice  from  the  mountains 
towards  the  valleys  is  a  continuance  and  re* 
gular  motion,  going  on  day  and  night  with- 
out starts  or  Ktops.  2.  That  it  occurs  In 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  though  less  in 
amount.  3.  Tliat  it  varies  at  all  times, 
with  the  tcmiwraturc,  being  less  in  cold  than 
in  hot  weather.  4.  That  rain  and  melting 
snow  tends  to  accelerate  the  gbeier  motion. 
6.  That  the  ctntre  of  the  glacier  moves 
fkstt-r  than  the  sides,  as  is  the  case  in  a  river. 
6.  The  surface  of  the  glacier  moves  faster 
than  the  Itottom,  also  as  in  a  river.  7.  The 
glacier  move^  fastest  (other  thinga  hang  sup- 
posed alike)  on  steep  inclinations.  8.  The 
motion  of  a  glacier  is  not  prevented,  nor  its 
continuity  hindered,  by  contractions  of  the 
rocky  chaimel  in  which  It  moves,  nor  liy  the 
ine<]ualities  of  its  bed.  9.  The  crevasses  arc 
for  the  most  part  fonned  anew  aimually — the 
old  ones  di-^appear  by  the  collapse  of  the  ice 
during  and  after  the  hot  S(>a8on. 

••  These  well  establislied  facts  give  rise  to 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  glaciers,  which  are  easily  recognised 
liy  one  accnstonied  to  such  oliservations,  but 
on  which  we  caimot  now  dwell.  All  of 
these  I  havr  observed  on  one  or  other  of  the 
Norwegian  glacierb. 


"  I  condode,  therefbre,  that  tiM  dlilectum 
are  slight  and  immaterial  between  the  gli- 
ders  of  central  Europe  and  tboie  of  SeamiU 
navia.  The  theory  of  theb  motSon,  whkh  I 
have  deduced  i^om  the  facta  abore  ttated  or 
referred  to,  is  this : — ^That  a  glaeler  to  a  plM- 
tio  mass  impelled  by  gravity,  haTing  t«a- 
city  sufllident  to  mould  itadf  upon  the 
obstades  which  it  enconnte^^  and  to  pcnnit 
one  portion  to  slide  past  another  wUboot 
fracture,  except  when  the  forces  are  ao  Tfo- 
leut  as  to  produce  discontinuity  in  the  tern 
of  a  crevasse,  or  more  generally  of  a  fanibed 
condition  of  the  mass  so  acted  on  \ — that  in 
consequence,  the  motion  of  such  a  maM  en 
a  great  scale  resembles  that  of  a  river,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  almost  ineompanbly 
greater  viscosity, — Whence  the  retardation  of 
the  sides  and  bottom :  Finally,  that  dimina- 
tion  of  temperature,  diminishing  the  plasti- 
dty  of  the  ice,  and  also  the  hydraetatie 
pressure  of  the  water  which  Alls  eveiy  poes 
in  summer,  retards  its  motion,  whilst  warmth 
and  wet  produce  a  contrary  cilect.  These 
are  the  opinions  which  I  laid  down  in  184t, 
and  wliieh  ten  years*  experience  and  consl- 
deration  have  only  tended  to  confirm. 

**  In  one  instance  only  have  I  boon  able  to 
infer  the  probable  anmwl  progress  of  the  les 
of  a  Norwegian  glacier.  This  was  in  t^ 
Kn)ndal  glader,  of  which,  1^'  means  of  the 
intervals  of  the  *dirt  bonds,'  I  estjmatsd 
the  annual  progress  at  168  feet.  It  appear- 
ed to  me  to  1)0  pretty  much  what  I  should 
have  expected  in  Switzerland  in  a  stmilar 
situation.  I  conclude,  un  the  whole,  that 
the  plastidty  of  the  Norw^insu  gladera  are 
greater  in  summer  than  in  those  of  the  Alpi^ 
and  also  that  tlieir  season  of  rapid  motiiei  to 
probably  shorter,  which  will  compensate  tm 
the  whole  for  its  greater  swiftness.  Thto 
might  be  also  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  m 
long  as  the  day  is  perpetual,  or  nearly  aoi^ 
the  long  diurnal  pause  in  the  liquefying  p«o- 
cess  which  produces  so  marked  and  impws 
sive  an  effei't  towards  sunset  on  the  8wtos 
glaciers  scarcely  occurs ;  thaw  is  or  may  be 
aInio>t  continuous ;  the  ice  is  dissolving  nn- 
intermittcdly  for  weeks  together.  TUs  Also 
produces  an  excessive  amount  d  meltliv 
snow  during  the  twenty- four  hoars,  part  of 
which  goes  to  lubricate  and  saturate  the 
glacier.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  eflectual  sodi 
a  continuous  action  must  be  in  softening  tha 
ice,  compared  to  an  intermitting  one.  Agdn, 
the  shortness  of  the  arctic  summer  Is  weB 
known :  six  weeks  of  fine  weather  to  •  Mr 
allowance.  Consequently  the  seaaoa  of 
greatest  pListicity  is  as  short  as  it  b  intense; 
the  growth  of  the  glader  may  be  cemparad 
to  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  heihage. 
Consequently  a  long  winter  of  comparmimt 
immobility  fills  up  most  of  the  ytv. 

"  This,  I  say,  might  have  been  iofemd 
beforehand ;  hut  my  observatkms,  so  Ihr  aa 
they  go,  lead  to  the  same  conchisiona.  I 
may  mention,  as  a  striking  though  Inekhn- 
tal  illustration,  the  beautiftil  little  glnetor  of 
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Kaageiif  in  lat  70<^,  in  which  the  form  of  a 
trickling  tear  is  so  well  exhibited  as  to  pre- 
sent strikingly  a  ^  collective  instanced  of  the 
plastic  theory,  bearing  evidence  in  its  mere 
aspect,  of  the  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the 
gravid  drop.  I  might  indeed  affirm  that  a 
glance  at  this  one  phenomenon  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  would  have  satisfied  me, 
had  other  proof  been  wanting,  that  the  con- 
sistence and  mode  of  progression  of  a  glacier 
is  the  same  in  latitude  70^  as  in  latitude 
45^.  The  remarkable  state  of  collapse  and 
reconsolidation  of  the  crevasses  which  I  ob- 
served on  the  remarkably  crystalline  and 
firm  ice  of  the  Nygaard  glacier  early  in  the 
month  of  August,  is  a  similar  example.*^ — 
pp.  232-37. 

He  alludes  more  briefly  and  incideii- 
tally  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
great  former  extension  of  glaciers  over 
Norway — an  extension  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  amount  of  this 
extension,  however,  and  the  precise 
character  of  the  effects  due  to  it,  may 
still  be  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  con. 
troversy.  The  phenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for  are  so  nume- 
rous and  so  various,  not  only  in  Norway 
but  in  Britain  and  Western  Europe 
generally,  as  well  as  in  North  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that  they 
evidently  cannot  be  referred  to  one 
simple  action.  Glaciers,  icebergs — float- 
ing or  stranded,  drift  ice,  shore  ice, 
strong  currents,  lines  of  breakers,  the 
slipping  of  sand  and  mud  laden  with 
blocks,  the  washing  to  and  fro  of  shin- 
gle and  pebbles — all  these  actions  have 
to  be  taten  into  account  before  we  can 
fully  understand  the  complicated  ap- 
pearances exhibited  in  connexion  with 
what  geologists  call  "  the  drifl."  Af- 
ter mentioning  some  difficulties  that 
occurred  to  his  mind  as  regards  these 
matters.  Professor  Forbes  says : — 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  state  some 
considerations  which  seem  to  lessen  or  re- 
move difficulties  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  opinion  that  Norway  was  once 
nearly  covered  by  snow  and  ice.  That  this 
was  really  tlie  case  is,  I  think,  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  facts  so  well  described  by  Ks- 
mark,  as  well  as  by  the  grooving  and  polish- 
ing of  the  valleys  connected  with  the  great 
plateaux  in  the  direction  of  their  declivities 
(as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Driva  and  the  Jus- 
tedal),  and  by  the  evidence  for  a  limit  to  the 
height  of  the  abrading  action,  which  lowers 
as  we  approach  the  coast,  and  is  marked  by 
the  contrast  of  the  roehes  moutonniet  below, 
with  the  rugged  peaks  which  rise  over  them. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  existence  of  mo- 
raines, especially  terminal  moraines  ;  and. 


though  I  speak  conjectarally,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  terraeet,  which  are  well  known 
to  exist  in  Sweden  and  I^pland  between  the 
Kjblen  range  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are 
due,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  continu- 
ous moraines  of  ancient  glaciers  descending 
.  on  that  side  from  mountains  still  partially 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Such  mo- 
raines almost  invariably  produce  lakea ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  chain  of  lakes  at 
nearly  equal  heights  above  the  sea  interrupt 
the  courses  of  the  numerous  rivers  of  that 
wide  and  desolate  country.  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  only  a  conjecture.** — pp. 
242-43. 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  sup- 
pose that,  while  the  erand  objects  of 
nature  are  the  principal  matters  de- 
scribed in  Professor  Forbes's  book,  the 
human  interest  is  altogether  forgotten. 
Glimpses  of  the  habits  and  characters 
of  the  people  are  continually  afforded 
us,  revealing  a  population  for  the  most 

Eart  singularly  estimable,  a  strong, 
rave,  honest,  frank,  and  independent 
race,  worthy  of  their  own  pine-sheltered 
valleys,  and  in  harmony  with  the  gran- 
deur and  massiveness  of  their  country. 
Take  the  following  little  picture  as  a 
wayside  sketch : — 

"  The  space  in  front  of  the  inn,  and  the 
inn  itself,  were  crowded  with  peasants — the 
occasion  being,  as  we  understood,  letting  the 
contracts  for  the  improvement  of  the  line  of 
road  which  we  had  Just  traversed.  We  had 
here  consequently  a  good  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  characteristics  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  thb  dbtrict  of  Norway.  The  opinion  of 
a  passing  traveller  ignorant  of  the  language, 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  stating;  but,  having 
some  faith  in  physiognomy,  I  will  venture  to 
record  my  impression  at  the  time — that  I  had 
never,  in  any  country,  seen  so  fine  a  peasan- 
try,  in  point  both  of  general  appearance  and 
of  expression,  as  on  this  journey,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  north  descent  of  the  Do- 
vre.  The  younger  men  are  tall  and  muscu- 
lar, and  their  deportment  unites  manliness 
with  gentleness  in  &  remarkable  d^ree.  As 
the  hair  is  worn  long  at  all  ages,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  aged  men  is  venerable  and  occa- 
sionally highly  striking.  The  costume  is 
extremely  becoming,  being  of  pale  brown 
home-manufactured  woollen  cloth,  slightly 
embroidered  in  green,  with  a  belt,  curiously 
jointed,  of  leather  and  brass,  from  which 
hangs  a  knife  (also  made  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts) with  a  carved  handle,  which  is  used 
in  eating.  A  hanging  red  woollen  cap  com- 
pletes the  dress.  Some  travellers  declaim 
against  the  slowness  and  stupidity  of  the 
Norw^ians.  Slow  they  may  be  as  regards 
the  deliberateueas  of  their  actions,  but,  so  far 
as  the  experience  of  this  journey  extends,  I 
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shouM  describe  them  as,  in  general,  more 
than  commonly  intelligent  and  courteous.*' 
—p.  32. 

This  population  seems  to  be  singu- 
larly scattered  over  the  country  :— 

*'  With  the  exception  of  Lillchammer  on 
the  Mioscn  Lake,  nothing  like  a  village  has 
been  pnssed  »inee  m'c  left  Christiania ;  yet 
Gulbrandsdal  in  one  of  the  most  i)opulou8 
and  fertile  districts  in  Norwav.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular  peculiarity  of  the  country  that  villages 
are  almost  unknown,  at  least  if  we  except  the 
west  coast,  where  there  is  a  slightly  greater 
tcndoncv  to  concentration.  When  we  look 
at  Munch's  excellent  map,  and  see  it  crowd- 
ed with  names,  we  fancy  that  the  country 
must  be  populous.  But  tlic.se  spots  so  named 
are  single  houses,  or  at  most  two  or  thrra 
nearly  connected,  where  as  many  families 
reside,  which  constitute  a  gtiard  (pronounced 
gore)y  usually  occupied  by  a  peasant  propri- 
etor, who  (at  least  in  tlic  remoter  districts) 
takes  his  name  from  the  gaard  which  lie 
possesses  or  where  he  resides,  as  is  connnon  In 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  This  dissemination 
of  houses,  this  absence  of  villages — an  index 
in  some  degree  of  the  peculiar  political  con- 
dition of  the  countrv,  and  the  universalitv  of 
landownerahip — is  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  Norway.  It  gives  at  first  a  dreary 
interminable  aspect  to  a  country,  like  that  of 
a  book  unrelieved  by  the  customary  subdivi- 
sion into  chapters,  where  we  are  at  least  in- 
vited to  halt,  though  we  are  at  liberty  to 
proceed.  Anotlier  feature  is  the  paucity  of 
churches  in  most  places,  although  again  in 
others  they  seem  crowded  in  needless  profu- 
sion ;  the  liist  is  a  very  rare  exception — but 
I  recollect  on  the  way  from  Bergen  to  Chris- 
tiania passing  fovr  in  a  single  stage.  I 
think  we  did  not  see  as  many  in  the  whole 
journey  by  land  fh>m  Miosen  to  the  Do\Te- 
field.  They  are  almost  invariably  of  the 
homeliest  description ;  trees  seem  rarely  to  be 
purposely  planted  near  them ;  and,  wliat  b 
stranger  still,  they  are  usually  quite  isolated, 
or  with  only  i\x^  praettengaard  or  parsonage 
in  the  neighbourhood.** — pp.  12-13. 

Tbe  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  by  a  sort  of  gig»  called  a 
*'  kariolc/'  with  room  for  only  one  pas- 
senger, and  no  springs  :— 

"  The  horses  are  changed  at  every  stage 
(of  which  the  usual  length  is  from  six  to 
twelve  English  miles),  ^ng  furnished  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants,  who  in  rotation 
are  bound  to  supply  them.  The  owner  or 
his  boy  accompanies  the  carriage,  and  usually 
sits  on  the  top  of  the  traveller's  bag  or  port- 
manteau. To  secure  horses,  it  is  uecessaiy 
to  send  on  ^forhmi-atddd,  or  scheilak,  or- 
dering them  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  given 
d  ly  and  hour.  If  the  traveller  disappoints  tbe 


postmaster,  eitlier  by  delay  ornon- 
he  is  liable  to  a  finel  It  b  mott  economlcai  to 
send  these  schedules  a  day  or  two  befon^  ligr 
the  letter  post,  to  tbe  diffmnt  ttatloiis  tm  tlM 
line  of  journey ;  but  those  who  are  maUig 
their  first  essay  in  this  novel  mode  of  travel- 
ling, do  wisely  not  to  commit  tbemaelvei  so 
fiir  beforehand.  In  general  the  traveller  n^f 
confidently  expect  civility  and  booetty  both 
from  the  postmasters  and  the  peaaanlii  o^-en 
though  his  knowledge  of  the  language  (Dan- 
ish) be  trifling.  If  ho  caktnlite  the  Muna  bo 
is  due  correct^  beforehand,  and  be  provided 
with  suflScient  change,  there  is  no  risk  of  do- 
tention.** — pp.  7-8. 


Professor  Forbes  speaks  in 
terms,  not  only  of  the  nonesty^  but  "of 
the  punctuality  and  exactness  of  tbe 
people : — 

**This  punctuality  and  consdoosneas  of 
the  importance  of  time,  and  of  knowing  ha- 
bitually within  a  trifle  of  what  o'clock  It  ii, 
and  keeping  engagements  accordingly,  to  a 
feature  not  unimportant,  I  imagine,  in  tho 
civilisation  of  a  people.  Altboogh  befiore  I 
travelled  in  Norway,  I  was  qnite  awaio  of 
the  theory  of  posting,  and  snpposed  that  It 
might  be  maintained  with  tolerable  ozaet- 
ness  on  a  great  lino  of  commonieatiuii,  sock 
as  that  from  Christiania  to  Tbnmdhjcm,  H 
appeared  to  me  neariy  incredible  that  rslajs 
should  be  ready  to  a  minnte  on  onfireqiieDted 
roads,  where  days  may  elapse  withoot  a  rin* 
gle  demand  for  horses,  whioh,  monoveTi 
must  be  pivxrured  fVom  peasants  livhig  oftea 
five  or  ten  English  miles  from  the  post* 
house.  Even  tho  road  across  tho  FlUo^lWd 
is  so  little  traversed  that  now.  In  tho  hdight 
of  the  season,  I  did  not  fall  in  with  a  sin^ 
person  posting  in  the  same  directkxi,  and 
met  but  one  (Engtiah)  party  In  the  oppodto 
one.  The  highway  in  some  places  was  nsar^ 
grass-grown;  bat  AOl  the  rdi^  were  at 
wa}*s  nady,  the  postmaster  or  his  ds|Mty 
usually  on  the  spot,  and  (as  I  was  provided 
with  plenty  of  small  coin)  the  settlement  was 
made  in  a  moment,  and  without  rsmaik,  or, 
more  generally,  the  moo^  was  reeeivod  with 
thanks.  Not  the  sUgbtsst  attempt  was  aaada 
on  the  whole  jouniqr  (nor  any  other  which 
I  made  in  Norway)  to  exact  a  penny  SMn 
than  the  legal  fare,  nor  in  any  way  or  man* 
ner  to  take  advantage  of  a  travdier  whon 
helplessness,  as  regards  tbe  langnagi^  and 
consequently,  explaining  or  enlbKhig  hia 
rights,  was  only  too  palpable.  Yet  I  caonot 
too  strongly  urge  tbe  immense  advantoga 
which  even  the  casual  traveller  enjoys  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted,  however  iBghU 
ly,  with  the  Danish  langoage.  It  to  ■anOlf 
considered  an  eaity  acquisition,  espcdal^  to 
one  who  is  conversant  both  with  Knglish  and 
German.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I 
found  it  so.  The  Gorman  word  waa  am  to 
occor  where  it  sbookl  have  been  tho 
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one,  and  vice  versa.  Besides,  there  is  a  large 
infusion  of  words  resembling  neither  Ian- 
gtiflge,  especially  of  the  shorter  ones — prepo- 
sitions and  the  like — which  give  an  entirely 
strange  sound  to  the  spoken  tongue.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  no  good  or  even  tolera- 
ble Danbh  and  English  dictionary,  nor  any 
grammar  well  adapted  to  the  traveller's 
use."— pp.  179-80. 

After  closing  his  nccount  of  his  tour 
in  Norway,  Professor  Forbes  suddenly 
transports  us  to  the  borders  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  gives  us  a  few 
chapters  descriptive  of  former  tours 
among  the  almost  unknown  mountains 
of  Dauphine,  and  some  in  the  central 
parts  of  Switzerland,  including  an 
ascent  of  the  Jungfrau.  These  are  all 
fairly  connected  together  by  a  common 
subject,  namely,  the  exploration  of  the 
ice-u)orld. 

The  chapters  are  very  interesting ; 
and  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  intellectual  or  the  bodily  vi- 

§our  and  activity  of  Professor  Forbes, 
cientific  men  are  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  boasting  of  their  feats  of 
strength  or  skill,  of  the  hardships  they 
endured,  or  the  danofers  they  have 
braved ;  but  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  and  who  reads  Pro- 
fessor Forbes's  account  of  the  glaciers 
he  has  traversed,  the  precipitous 
heights  he  has  scaled,  the  Alpine  pass- 
es he  has  broken  through,  must  Know 
that,  even  among  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  themselves,  few  men 
could  be  found  who  would  have  been 
able,  or  who  would  have  dared  to  ac- 
company him,  except  the  most  active, 
and  hardy,  and  well-practised  of  the 
chamois- hunters  and  shepherds  that 
live  among  the  moun tarns.  Some 
passages  in  the  account  of  the  ascent 


of  the  Jungfrau  make  one  shudder  to 
read  them  ;  and  we  really  doubt  whe- 
ther the  object  to  be  obtained  justifies 
men  in  exposing  themselves,  and  induc- 
ing others  to  expose  themselves,  to  such 
awful  risks.  We  will  not  harrow  our 
readers  by  quoting  any  descriptions  of 
these;  but  one  passage  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  so  much  beauty,  that  we 
cannot  more  fitly  close  this  article  than 
by  appending  it :— 

"Yiesch  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
glacier.  The  crevasses  in  the  Jim  became 
wider  as  the  slope  was  greater,  and  we  saw 
some  yawning  chasms  with  greenish-white 
walls  (the  colour  of  the  fim),  forty,  sixty, 
or  eighty  feet  wide.  But  the  grandest  of  all 
were  some  just  under  our  feet.  A  casual 
opening  in  the  snow  but  a  few  Inches  wide, 
disclosed  to  us  several  times  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  sights  in  nature.  The  crevasses  of 
the  fim  or  n^ve  are  not  like  those  of  the  gla- 
cier— mere  wedge-like  splits  with  icy  walls — 
but  roomy  expanded  chambers  of  irregular 
forms,  partly  snow  and  partly  ice;  partly 
roofed  over  with  tufted  bridges  of  snow ; 
partly  open  to  the  air,  with  vast  dislocated 
masses  tossing  about  Stalactites  of  ice,  pos- 
sibly forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  hanging  from 
the  walls  and  sides  exactly  like  those  in  the 
finest  calcareous  grotto,  but  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  so  far  as  the  light  which  shows  them 
is  not  the  smoky  glare  of  a  few  tallow  can- 
dles, but  a  mellow  radiance  streaming  from 
the  sides  of  the  caverns  themselves,  and 
which,  by  the  faintness  or  intensity  of  its  de- 
licate hue,  assists  the  eye  in  seizing  the  rela- 
tions of  many  parts. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  imagined  any- 
thing of  the  kind  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as 
one  in  particular  of  these  chasms,  over  which 
by  chance  we  found  ourselves  walking,  when 
a  gap  not  a  foot  wide  in  its  snowy  roof  ad- 
mitted us  to  the  somewhat  awful  acquaint- 
ance of  the  concealed  abysses  over  which  we 
trod."— pp.  808-9. 
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%lKiy  AT  QUATKB  BBAt,  18)5. 


From  among  the  many  distinguished 
Scottish  officers  who  served  under  Wel- 
lington, if  we  could  select  one,  for  the 
delineation  of  his  career,  it  would  be 
John  Cameron  of  the  House  of  Fassi- 
fern  and  lx>cheil. 

This  brave  soldier  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  children  of  Ewen  Cameron, 
Laird  of  Fassifem,  and  his  wife  Lucy 
Campbt^ll,  of  Barcaldine,  whose  father 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Glenure  on 
the  death  of  her  uncle  Colin  Campbell, 
who  was  shot  at  the  Ferry  of  Ballachu- 
lish,  in  Appin,  by  Allan  Breac  Stewart, 
otherwise  Known  as  Vic  Ian,  VicAlaf- 
ter,  —  a  crime  for  which  the  Laird  of 
Ardsheil  was  judicially  murdered  by 
the  Duke  of  Arg>*le  at  the  Castle  of  In- 
verar}'. 

Ewen  Cameron  was  the  son  of  John, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  great  Locheil, 
who  commonced  the  insurrection  of 
1745 ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  powerful 
chief,  on  being  summoned  by  Prince 
Charles  to  attend  his  memorable  land- 
ing in  Moid  art,  on  the  25th  July,  was 
predisposed  to  warn  him  against  the 
projected  rising  of  the  clans. 

**  If  such  be  your  intention  Donald," 
said  John  of  Fassifem,  "  write  your 
opinion  to  the  Prince,  but  do  not  trust 
yourself  within  the  fascination  of  his 
presence.  I  know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself,  and  forsee  that  you  will 
be  unable  to  refuse  compliance." 

But  Locheil  preferred  an  interview 
with  the  Prince,  and  the  event  proved 
the  truth  of  Fassifcrn's  prophecy.  He 
joined  him  immediately  with  all  the 
clan  Cameron,  and  the  gallant  re- 
volt of  the  clans  immediately  followed. 
Fassifern  was  taken  prisoner  alter  Cul- 
loden,  and  was  long  detained  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  there  he  was 
kept  so  close  that  the  year  1 752  arrived, 
yet  he  heard  nothing  of  the  barbarous 
execution  of  his  brother,  the  amiable 
and  unfortunate  Dr.  Archibald  Came- 
ron, until  one  evening  a  soldier  brought 
him  a  kettle  with  hot  water.  He  took 
off  a  paper  which  was  twisted  round  the 
handle,  and  found  it  to  be  the  '*  last 
speech  and  dying  confession,  &c.,  of 
the  traitor  Archibald  Cameron."    He 


immediately  ordered  a  suit  of  the  deep- 
est mourning,  and  oa  appearing;  in  tt 
before  the  authorities  waa  bmtal^  up- 
braided by  the  Lord  Joatioe  Clerk  nir 
putting  on  mourning  for  a  traitor. 

*<  Alas!"  said  Cameron,  'Ubat  irahor 
was  my  dear  brother  I** 

'*A  rebell"  retorted  tlie  judge seorn- 
fullv. 

(jolonel  John  Cameron,  the  grand, 
nephew  of  the  Jacobite  Chief,  was  bora 
in  Argyleshire,  at  the  farm  of  InTen- 
caddie  (a  house  which  belonged  to  bii 
family  before  the  acquisition  of  Fassi- 
fern),  on  the  16th  of  Aagosty  1771i 
only  twenty.five  years  aAer  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  and  while  those  inhomaa 
butcheries,  for  which  the  name  of 
Cumberland  is  still  abhorred  in  Scot, 
land,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  die 
people.  According  to  the  old  coston, 
common  to  Scotland  and  Ireland^  he 
was  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  foster- 
mother,  named  M*Millan»  who  dwelt 
in  Glendescherie,  on  the  shore  of  Loeb- 
arkaig.  Thus,  bom  and  bred  among 
the  Gael,  while  the  dans  were  un- 
changed and  uncormpted,  and  when 
the  glens  were  full  of  that  gallant  race, 
with  all  their  old  traditions  and  historic 
memories,  their  military  pride,  and  pe- 
culiar prejudices,  Cameron  was  reared 
as  thorough  a  chieflain  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  James  iV.  Educated 
among  his  native  mountains,  sharing 
in  the  athletic  sports  of  the  peopley 
and  those  in  which  his  foster-brother, 
Ewen  McMillan,  who  was  a  fox-hunter 
in  Croydart,  and  a  year  his  elder,  ex- 
celled, young  Cameron  grew  up  a 
handsome  and  hardy  Highlander,  and 
early  became  distinguished  by  that 
proud,  fiery,  and  courageous  tempera- 
ment, for  which  be  was  so  well  known 
among  the  troops  of  Lord  Uiirs  divi* 
sion,  and  which  sometimes  caused  him 
to  set  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  the 
aristocratic  coldness  of  Wellington, 
alike  at  defiance,  if  they  interfered 
with  his  native  ideas  of  rank  and  self- 
esteem. 

In  the  "  Romance  of  War,"  a  work 
which  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
the  residing  public,  a  faithful  descrip-* 
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tion  of  him  will  be  found.  He  was 
aboTe  the  middle  height ;  had  a  pleas- 
in^f  open  countenance;  curly  brown 
hair ;  and  bright  blue  eyes,  which,  when 
he  was  excited,  filled  with  a  dusky  fire. 

Arms  were  then  the  only  occupation 
for  a  Highland  gentleman,  and  thus  in 
his  twenty-second  year,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1793,  he  obtained  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  26th,  or  Cameronian 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Erskine.  He  never  joined  that  corps, 
but  on  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  in  Locheil,  procured  a  lieutenantcy 
in  an  independent  Highland  company 
then  being  formed  by  Capt.  A.  Camp, 
bell,  of  Ard-chattan.  He  was  gazetted 
on  the  drd  of  April ;  but  this  company 
was  either  disbanded  or  incorporated 
with  the  old  93rd  Regiment,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  on  the  30th 
of  October,  in  the  same  year.  He  did 
not  join  this  regiment  either,  but  busied 
himself  in  raising  a  company,to  procure 
the  rank  of  captain  in  a  corps  of  High- 
landers,  which,  in  obedience  to  a  letter 
of  service,  dated  10th  February,  1794, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  raising  for  his 
son,  the  young  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
then  a  captain  in  the  Scottish  Regiment 
of  Guards.  This  battalion  was  to  con- 
sist of  46  officers,  64  staff,  and  1,000 
rank  and  file,  to  be  raised,  as  much  as 
possible,  among  the  clan  of  Gordon. 

From  the  lands  of  Fassifem  and 
Locheil  Cameron  drew  a  company, 
principallyof  hisown  name  and  kindred, 
all  hardy  and  handsome  young  High- 
landers, among  whom  were  his  foster, 
brother,  £wen  McMillan,  who  never  lefl 
him;  two  Camerons,  Ewen  and  Angus, 
whom  he  made  sergeants ;  Ewen  Ken- 
nedy,  for  whom  he  procured  an  ensignoy, 
and  another,  who  died  alieutenant.  With 
these,  all  clad  in  their  native  tartans, 
he  marched  from  the  Braes  of  Lochaber 
to  Castle  Gordon,  in  Strathspey,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  Duke 
of  Gordon,  the  Cock  o'  the  North,  by 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  of  Kil- 
manivaig,  the  worthy  author  of  the 
statistical  account  of  that  parish.  He 
at  once  received  a  company  in  the 
Duke's  own  regiment,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  on  the   13th  of  February, 


1794,  and  with  which  he  attended  the 
grand  muster  of  the  whole  at  Aberdeen, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  when  the  corps 
was  named  the  Cordon  Htghlandere, 
or  100th  Regiment,  afterwards  and  now 
the  92nd.  The  uniform  coats  and  vests 
were  scarlet,  faced  with  yellow,  and 
laced  with  silver  to  suit  the  epaulettea. 
The  kilts  and  plaids  were  in  one  piece^ 
each  containing  twelve  yards  of  Gordon 
tartan ;  the  claymores,  dirks,  buckles, 
and  sporrans  were  mounted  with  silver ; 
the  bonnets  were  plumed  with  black 
ostrich  feathers,  and  encircled  by  the 
old  fess  checque  of  the  Hguse  of  Stuart. 
The  men  were  all  Highlanders ;  scarcely 
one  of  them,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
officers,  could  speak  English  ;  the  en- 
thusiasm was  so  great  in  Badenoch 
that,  in  some  instances,  fathers  and 
sons  joined  its  ranks  together. 

At  that  time,  when  the  French  revo- 
lution menaced  Europe  with  anarchy, 
and  the  Convention  declared  war 
against  Britain  and  Holland,  the  num- 
ber of  Highlanders  in  our  service  is 
almost  incredible.  During  a  period  of 
fifty  years  the  clans  furnished  seventy- 
six  battalions  of  infantry,  some  of  which 
were  twelve  hundred  strong.* 

How  many  could  the  Highlands  raise 
now  ?  Centralisation,  corruption,  and 
local  tyranny  of  the  most  infamous  de- 
scription, have  turned  their  beautiful 
glens  into  a  silent  wilderness,  and  the 
very  place  where  Cameron  raised  his 
company  of  soldiers  is  now  desolate  and 
bare.  "  I  can  point,*'  says  the  author 
of  a  letter  to  the  Marauis  of  Breadal- 
bane,  on  his  late  ruthless  clearings, 
**  to  a  place  where  thirty  recruits  that 
manned  the  92nd  in  Egypt  came  from, 
.^men  before  whom  Napoleon's  In- 
vincibies  bit  the  dust, — and  now  only 
two  families  reside  there  together.  I 
was  lately  informed  by  a  grazier  that 
on  his  farm,  a  hundred  swordsmen 
could  be  gathered  at  their  country's 
call,  and  now  there  are  only  himself 
and  ttoo  shepherds."  The  brave  Gael, 
who  crowded  in  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  British  ranks,  saw  not  the  re- 
ward that  was  coming ;  evictions  and 
wholesale  clearings  of  the  Scottish  poor 
were  then  unknown.    God  gave  the 


*  As  an  example  of  the  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  dans,  who  served  daring  the 
war  and  escaped  its  slaughter,  we  may  state  that  there  were  on  full  and  half-pay  commis- 
sions, in  1816,  22  Buchanans  ;  67  Camerons ;  22  Dnimmonds ;  26  Fergusons;  41  Forbeses  ; 
40  Grahames ;  90  Frazers ;  96  Grants ;  144  M'Leaos  and  M^Kenzjes  248  Campbells ;  and 
other  names  in  the  same  proportion. 
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ciplinarinn,  strict  even  to  A  fkalt,  uid 
yet  withal  ho  possessed  a  charm  wbich 
won  him  the  aiTection  and  respect  of 
all  his  regiment.  To  English  offioen 
who  did  not  understand  kiniy  to  Wd- 
lington  in  particular,  his  pride  seemed 
peniaps  mere  petulance,  and  his  High- 
land  chivalry  (the  result  of  his  educa- 
lion),  eccentricity ;  but  of  these  moitt 
anon. 

Aflcr  receiving  its  colours  on  Wind- 
mill-hill,  the  rcciment  embarked  for 
Corsica,  and  on  Uio  1 1th  of  July,  1795f 
landed  at  Bastia,  where,  under  the  in* 
flucnce  of  Paoli,  the  allies  had  landed 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  united^  the 
birth.]3luco  of  Bonaparte  to  the  British 
dominions.  After  suppressing  a  re- 
bellion in  Corte,  a  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  isle,  and  forming  the  secret  ex. 
pe<lition  under  their  Major,  Alexander 
Napier,  of  Blackstone,  to  reduce  Porto 
Ferrnjo  in  Elba,  the  Highlanders  re. 
turned  to  Gibraltar,  where  General  do 
Burgh  publicly  testified  his  approba- 
tion of  their  conduct. 

Cameron  who  was  now,  by  the  death 
of  Major  Donald  McDonald,  of  Bob* 
dale,  senior  Captain,  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Portsmouth,  where  it 
landed  in  May,  and  from  whence  it 
went  to  Dublin  in  June,  1798.  Here 
ho  1>ecanie  attached  to  a  young  lady 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions, 
and  announced  to  Lis  father  his  inten- 
tion of  marr}'ing.  But  old  Ewen 
Cameron  had  imbibed  some  curious 
prejudices  against  the  Irish,  for  a  falsa 
rumour  had  gained  credence  in  the 
Highlands  that  Prince  Chiurles  had 
been  betrayed  at  Culloden  by  his  two 
Irish  followers,  Sullivan  and  ohoidan. 
There  was  ftrent  consternation  in  Fasei- 
fem  and  tho  Braes  of  Locfaaber,  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  young  burd 
was  about  to  wed  a  stranger ;  and* 
however  absunl  this  prejudice  mav  ap. 
pear,  old  Fassifcni  set  all  his  wits  to 
work,  and  contrive<l  to  have  the  en- 
gagement broken  off  completely.  A 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  lovers  t 
rumour  speaks  of  another  duel  with 
s«-kmo  one;  but  from  that  time  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  Cameron  was  nerer 
known  to  form  another  serious  attad^ 
nient. 

At  this  time  the  Irish  were  in  annts 
Vinegar-hill  was  valiantiv  fought  and 
lost  by  thorn;  the  Highlanders  were 
kept  incessantly  on  tho  march,  and 
their  bi^lts  were  never  off.  During 
these  operations,  when  encamped 
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land  to  the  people — thev  believed  it  was 
theirs  ;  but  the  feudal  charters  have 
decided  otherwise,  and  the  clans  have 
been  swept  from  Locbness  to  Locheil, 
and  from  Locheil  to  the  shores  of  l-ioch- 
lomond.  The  hills  and  the  valleys  aro 
there,  but  the  tribes  have  departed,  and 
who  can  restore  them  ? 

Cameron,  of  Fassifcm,  embarked 
with  his  regiment  at  Fort  George,  in 
Ardcrsicr,  for  Southampton,  where,  as 
kilted  corps  were  unusual  then  in  Kng. 
land,  its  arrival  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. From  thence  tho  battalion  sailed 
for  Gibraltar,  under  tho  command  of 
Huntly,  its  colonel  commandant,  and 
disembarked  at  the  Rock  on  the  27th  of 
October.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  composed  her 
now  popular  song,  **  The  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland." 

At  Gibraltar  a  coolness  ensued  be- 
tween  Cameron  and  the  Marquis,  and 
from  that  hour  they  never  were  friends. 
Tho  former  having  had  a  dispute  at  tho 
mess  with  a  Capt.  M'Pherson  on  some 
point  of  Highland  etiquette,  high 
wonls  and  a  duel  followed.  Captain, 
afterwanls  Colonel  Mitchel,  C.B.,and 
Knight  of  St.  Anne  of  Kussia,  was 
Cameron's  second.  Happily  nothing 
serious  resulted ;  and  next  day  at  the 
mess  Lord  Huntly  drank  wine  with 
them  all,  begging  that  in  futuro  no 
more  such  quarrels  might  occur,  and 
concluded  by  saying — 

*'  I  may  l>e  ])ardonetl  in  requiring 
this,  as,  1  iHiliove,  all  the  gentlemen 
here  aro  the  tenants  of  my  father." 

**No,Marquis,'*said  Fassifern  loftily; 
*'  by  Heaven  here  is  one  who  is  no  te- 
nant of  the  house  of  Gordon.** 

The  voung  ^lanpiis  frowned ;  he  did 
not  reply,  but  never  forgot  the  haughty 
retort. 

In  sentiments  and  character,  even 
in  manner,  Fassifern  belongctl  to  a 
past  age  —  to  a  {K^rioil  of  time  beyond 
our  own  ;  for  the  stern  pride,  the  Spar- 
tan  spirit  of  clanship,  with  all  the  wild 
associations  of  the  Gael,  deeply  imbued 
his  mind,  and  gave  a  decision  to  his 
manner  and  a  freshness  to  his  enthu- 
siasm.  Proud  and  fierv,  like  all  his 
race,  he  had  the  defect  of  being  ([uick 
an<l  hasty  in  speech ;  but  he  never 
called  aloud  the  name  of  an  ollicer  on 
parade,  tluuitih  more  than  one  was  re- 
prehendcil  by  him  in  terms  of  severity, 
which,  when  the  gust  of  passion  was 
past,  his  generous  sjfirit  told  him  had 
been  too  great.     He  was  a  rigid  dis- 
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Moat,  they  were  re-numbered  as  the 
92nd  regiment  of  the  line. 

After  being  quartered  in  Atblone^ 
on  the  15th  June,  1799,  Cameron  em* 
barked  with  the  regiment  for  the  camp 
at  Barliam  Downs,  where  the  troops 
destined  for  the  expedition  to  Holland 
were  assembling  under  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombic.  The 
Gordon  Highlanders  were  brigaded 
with  the  1st  Koyal  Scots,  25th,  or  Scots 
Borderers  ;  the  49th  and  Cameron 
Highlanders  under  Brigadier  Sir  John 
Moore.  The  troops  sailed  from  Kams- 
gate,  landed  near  the  Helder ;  and  on 
that  evening  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
after  having  fiflcen  men  drowned, 
fought  bravely  at  the  battle  of  the 
Sandhills.  Here  they  and  Cameron  first 
saw  the  Fi*ench,  for  whom  ho  felt  an 
hereditary  abhorrence,  having  been 
reared  to  believe,  like  every  High, 
lander,  that  they  had  trifled,  forty 
years  before,  with  the  best  interests  of 
Scotland,  and  betrayed  Prince  Charles 
and  the  clans  to  England. 

He  served  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany,  in  all  the  operations  under  the 
gallant  Moore — during  the  advance  to 
Oudc  Sluys,  the  action  at  Crabhenden, 
where  Captain  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie 
was  wounded;  the  engagement  with 
General  Brune ;  the  attack  on  Alk. 
maar ;  the  retreat  to  Zuype ;  and  the 
battle  of  £gmont.op.Zee,  where  it  is 
probable  that  his  French  antipathy  re- 
ceived an  additional  incentive,  by  the 
infliction  of  a  severe  wound.  In  that 
decisive  charge,  by  which  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  were  retaken  from  the  ene- 
my, a  ball  struck  one  of  his  knees ; 
and  as  he  was  falling,  the  arm  of  the 
faithful  M*Millau  was  the  first  to  sup- 
port him.  Here  the  Marquis  of  Huntty 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  ;  and 
neither  he  nor  Cameron  ever  fully  re- 
covered the  eflect  of  these  bullets.  In 
this  aflair  the  Highlanders  had  288 
ofiicers  and  men  kiHed  and  wounded. 

Among  the  latter  was  the  henchman 
Ewen,  who  lost  an  ear.  Rendered  fu- 
rious by  the  wound,  regardless  of  Ca- 
meron's orders,  he  rushed  among  the 
French,  and  drove  his  bayonet,  with  a 
ball  at  the  same  moment,  through  the 
body  of  the  soldier  who  had  wounded 
him.  Returning  to  his  company,  he 
said,  in  Gaelic,  to  Cameron — 

*•  You  see  what  yonder  son  of  the 
devil  has  done  to  me,"  and  pointed 
to  his  cur,  which  was  dripping  with 
'  blood. 


•*  He  served  you  rightly,"  siud  Ca- 
meron, in  the  same  language  ;  *'  why 
did  you  skirmish  so  far  in  front?" 

"Dioulr  muttered  Ewcn;  "he 
won't  take  my  other  ear." 

Here  Sir  John  Moore  was  severely 
wounded,  and  Cameron  desired  two 
Highlanders  to  carry  him  to  the  rere* 
Moore  aflerwards  offered  £20  to  the 
soldiers  who  carried  him  ofl*.  The  re- 
ward was  profiered  to  the  regiment  on 
parade ;  and  it  is  a  noble  trait  of  it, 
that  no  man  ever  stepped  forward  to 
claim  the  fee.  On  being  created  a 
K.B.,  and  requiring  supporters  for  his 
arms,  Moore  addressea  the  following 
interesting  letter  to  Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel Napier,  then  commanding  the  regi- 
ment:— 

«•  Richmond,  1 7th  Not.,  1804. 

"  My  dear  Napier,  —  1  have  been  for 
some  days  oa  leave  in  London,  and  received 
your  letters  there.  I  am  here  with  my  mo- 
ther for  a  day,  and  return  this  night  to 
Sandgate.  My  reason  for  troubling  you  for 
a  drawinp^  is,  that,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
I  am  entitled  to  supporters.  I  have  chosen 
a  light-infantry  soldier  for  one,  being  Colo- 
nel of  the  1st  Light  Infantry  regiment ;  and 
a  Highland  soldier  for  the  other,  in  gratitude 
to,  and  in  commemoration  of,  two  soldiers 
of  the  92nd,  who,  in  the  action  of  the  2nd 
October,  raised  mo  from  the  ground,  when  I 
was  lying  on  my  face,  wounded  and  stunned 
(they  must  have  thought  me  dead),  and 
hdped  mo  out  of  the  field.  As  my  senses 
were  returning,  I  heard  one  of  them  say, 
*  Here  is  the  General;  let  us  take  him  away* 
upon  wliich  they  stooped  and  raised  me  by 
the  arm.  1  never  could  discover  who  they 
were,  and  therefore  concluded  they  must 
liave  been  lilUtl,  I  hope  the  92nd  will  not 
have  any  objection  (as  I  have  commanded 
them,  and  as  they  rendered  me  such  a  ser- 
vice) to  ray  taking  one  of  the  corps  as  a 
supporter.  I  do  not  care  for  the  drawing 
being  elegant;  all  I  want  is  the  correct  uni- 
form and  appointments.  Any  person  who 
can  draw  a  figure  tolerably,  but  will  drcsi 
him  correctly,  with  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  in  parade  order,  will  answer  every  pur^ 
pose,  as  I  want  it  for  a  model  only,  frt>m 
which  a  pabter  may  draw  another.  If  yoa 
are  at  a  loss  for  a  person  to  do  this,  I  dar« 
say  Lieutenant-Colonel  Birch  would  do  it, 
or  get  one  of  the  officers  of  the  department 
to  do  so,  if  you  sent  a  man  properly  dressed 
to  Colchester ;  but  I  think  your  own  quar- 
ters will  produce  some  one  sufficiently  ex- 
pert. I  received  your  letter  by  Captain 
(Peter)  Grant,  before  I  left  Sandgate:  he 
seems  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man,  I 
do  not  think  I  can  recommcnifa  proper  ad- 
jutant to  you  at  present.    Remember  me 
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kindly  to  my  frienda  of  the  92nd,  and  be- 
liere  me,  my  dear  Napier,  sincerely,  &&, 

**  John  Moobb.* 

**Lient-Col.  Napier,  of  Blackitone.** 

Afler  the  convontion  at  Alkroaar, 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
regiment  embarked  near  the  Helder^ 
and  landed  at  Yannouth  on  the  29th 
October.  Though  still  suffering  from 
his  wound,  Cameron  obtained  the  tem- 
porary command  of  a  light  infantry 
corps  under  Lord  Hopeton.  This 
provisional  battalion  was  exercised  on 
JBarham  Downs,  where  ho  won  the  re- 
putation of  a  zealous  and  able  officer, 
lie  came  home  on  leave  to  his  native 
glen,  kindly  bringing  with  him  Ewen 
M'Millun,  who  had  a  craving  to  visit 
his  old  mother  by  the  shore  of  Loch> 
arkaig. 

They  rejoined  the  Ilighlandcrs  soon 
af\er,  and  the  next  scene  of  Cameron's 
service  was  in  Egypt.  Before  em- 
barking, his  regiment  was  supplied 
with  yellow  knapsacks,  having  a  red 
thistle  painted  on  the  backs  of  them. 

Fassifern  accompanied  his  regiment 
on  General  Maitland*8  futile  expedi- 
tion  to  the  Isle  de  Houat,  from  whence^ 
with  other  regiments  destined  for  the 
Mediterranean,  they  embarked  under 
Lord  Dalbousie's  orders ;  and  after 
touching  at  Port-Mahon  in  Minorca, 
passed  on  to  the  attack  of  Cadiz, 
which  was  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  a  pestilence  that  infected  the  coast. 
The  expedition  then  sailed  for  Malta ; 
and  from  thenco  to  the  Bay  of  Mar- 
mora, on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
where  Abercrombie  had  concentrated 
15,000  men  to  expel  the  French  from 
Eg}7)t.  He  had  six  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  forty  battalions  of  infantry, 
seven  of  which  were  foreign. 

Fassifern  served  with  distinction  in 
1^1  the  operations  of  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, including  the  landing  effected 
under  a  desperate  cannonade  on  the 
shore  of  Aboukir ;  the  bloody  contest 
round  the  Tower  of  Mandora,  where 
his  com()anv  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  front  of  the  line,  as  skir- 
mishers,  and  his  Colonel,  Erskine  of 
Cardross,  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
where  of  his  comrades  there  were  109 
officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  intrepid  conduct  of  his  regiment 
was  particularly  mentioned  in  the  des- 


patches  of  Abercrombie,  whoM  guwd 
of  honour  was  daily  fumiihed  frmn  iti 
ranks.  Cameron  wu  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  where,  on  the  Sift  March, 
1801,  he  received  a  wound  under  the 
left  eye,  and  saw  the  breve  Abereroau 
bie  receive  his  death-shot. 

The  troops  then  advanced  to  RoeeU 
ta ;  and  by  the  time  when  the  Qmdoa 
Highlanders  entered  Grand  Cairo— i 
« the  Queen  of  Cities  "—the  capital  of 
Moaz  El  Kehira,  their  shoes  were  oom- 
pletely  worn  away.  Quarter-maater 
Wallace  was  ordered  to  procure  aa 
immediate  supply ;  but  there  wai  one 
gigantic  grenadier  from  Speyaide,  fiir 
whom  a  suitable  pair  of  brog|iiea  coold 
not  be  found  in  all  Grand  Cairo. 

For  his  services  in  Egypt,  Cameron 
received  a  largo  gold  meoal  from  the 
Grand  Seignor ;  and  on  the  promotioQ 
of  Mflior  Napier  to  the  lieutenant* 
colonelcy,  he  obtained  the  majority  on 
the  5th  April,  1801 ;  and  seven  monthi 
afterwards,  on  the  conclusion  of  that 
convention,  by  which  Grand  Cairo 
was  surrender^,  the  Highlanden  were 
ordered  home  to  Scotland,  and  wen 
quartered  in  Glasgow. 

About  this  time  a  dispute  occurred 
among  the  officers.  Some  of  theow 
who  were  Lowlanders,  insisted  that  the 
Gaelic,  which  was  generally  spoken  at 
the  mess,  should  be  abolished  there. 
It  was  nut  to  the  vote,  and,  by  aa 
overwhelming  majority,  the  Celta  ae» 
cured  its  retention  ;  but  in  those  daj% 
there  were  in  the  regiment  twelve  |jeiu 
tlemen  of  the  clan  Donald,  all  kina- 
men,  who  invariably  voted  together  in 
everything,  and  could  carry  anj  point 
they  pleased,  lliese  factions  were 
known  as  the  national  and  anti-national 
parties. 

After  the  short  peace  of  Amien%  war 
was  declared  again ;  and  when  the 
army  was  increase,  the  Gkirdon  High- 
landers were  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  battalion,  and  Major 
Cameron  marched  with  it  to  Weely  in 
England,  to  join  the  force  mustered  to 
oppose  the  expected  invasion  by  Na- 
poleon. The  invasion  ended  in  smoke  | 
but  the  battalion  remained  cantoned 
in  England  until  1807,  and  in  the  pre. 
ceding  year  lined  the  streets  of  London 
during  the  funeral  of  Nelson.  Fassi- 
fern embarked  with  them  at  Harwtob 
on  the  Danish  expedition,  under  Lord 
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Cathcart ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
served  under  Wellington  —  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wcllesley  —  at  the  attack  on 
Kioge,  where  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Na- 
pier, at  the  head  of  the  Highknders, 
charged  the  Danes,  who  were  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  their  artillery. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
Britain,  Major  Cameron,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  services,  received  a  brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy  on  the  25th  April, 
1608;  a  full  lieutenant- colonelcy  on 
the  23rd  June  following ;  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  ordered  on  the 
Swedish  expedition  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  led  10,000  men  to  assist 
Gustavus  Adolphus  lY.,  a  gallant  but 
fiery  and  intractable  prince,  against 
whom  Russia  and  France  had  united 
their  arms.  The  violent  temper  of  the 
Swedish  monarch  rendered  this  under- 
taking completely  futile,  and,  without 
achieving  anything,  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  Britain. 

As  junior  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Ca- 
meron now  remained  with  the  second 
battalion  at  home ;  while  the  first, 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Napier,  ac- 
companied Sir  John  Moore  a  third 
time  on  that  fatal  service,  from  which 
he  never  returned.  In  1809,  the  gal- 
lant Napier  fell  with  his  leader  at  Co- 
runna,  and  then  Fassifern  obtained  the 
command  of  the  first  battalion,  com- 
mitting the  second,  in  Februair,  to  the 
care  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lamond, 
of  Lamond.  Thus,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven,  and  after  only  nfleen 
vears'  serivce,  he  found  himself  at  the 
Lead  of  one  of  the  finest  Scottish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

In  July,  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
first  battalion,  he  embarked  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Superb,  74,  at  Harwich,  on 
the  great  expedition  under  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  in  Sir  William  Erskine's 
brigade.  He  was  at  the  landing  onBree- 
sand  in  Walcheren,  and  the  occupation 
of  Ter  Goes  on  south  Beveland.  He 
landed  with  998  Highlanders ;  but  so 
fatal  was  the  Dutch  pestilence,  that  in 
October  only  250  of  them  were  on 
parade;  and  the  grenadier  company, 
which  was  entirely  recruited  from 
Aberdeenshire,  was  reduced  to  two 
sergeants  and  three  privates.  Cameron 
deeply  regretted  the  loss  of  his  men. 
The  first  who  died  was  a  fine  young 
clansman,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Lochaber,  and  he  attended 


his  funeral  in  the  chu]*chyaird  of  a 
neighbouring  village.  After  addressing 
the  soldiers  on  the  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased, "  Cover  him  up  with  the  green- 
est sods,"  said  he,  "  for  he  was  a  orave 
lad,  a  good  soldier,  and  true  High- 
lander r 

On  its  return  from  this  disastrous 
service,  his  battalion  occupied  Wood- 
bridge  Barracks  in  England.     At  this 
time,  an  Englishman  obtained  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  corps,  which  Cameron 
considered  an   innovation ;  for  while, 
on  one  hand,  he  disliked  the  French, 
from  old  associations,  on  the  other,  he 
was  not,   for  the  same  reason,  over 
partial  to  Englishmen,  and  was  wont 
to  affirm,  <*  that  a  Southern  in  the  kilt 
reminded  him  of  a  hog  in  armour." 
Unfortunately    for     himself.    Ensign 
Mudge  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
new    acquisition)   had    no   particular 
love  for  the  kilt,  at  which  he  railed  on 
all  occasions,  and  once,  in  very  coarse 
terms,  at  an  Artillery  ball  in  Wool- 
wich, which  so  roused  Cameron's  High- 
land ire,  that  he  vowed,   **  if  such  re- 
marks were  ever  made  again  by  Ensign 
Mudge,  he  would  bring  him  to  a  ge- 
neral court-martial  1"      At  this  time, 
the  officers  of  the  42nd  wore  the  kilt 
constantly,  by  their  own  desire. 

Undeterred  by  Cameron's  threat, 
Mudge  wrote  to  the  Commander- in- 
Chief,  stating  that  his  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  wear  a  dress  so  unchris- 
tian and  uncivilised.  Sir  David  Dun- 
das  addressed  an  answer,  not  to  him, 
but  to  Fassifern,  stating  that  his  Ma- 
jesty  had  no  furUier  use  for  the  services 
of  poor  Mr.  Mudge,  on  whom  this  re- 
sult, which  Cameron  and  his  High- 
landers hailed  with  satisfaction,  fell 
like  a  thunderclap. 

While  at  Wood  bridge,  he  invited  to 
the  mess  Dr.  Moore  (the  venerable 
father  of  the  hero  of  Corunna),  who 
afterwards  addressed  to  him  a  letter, 
expressing  his  high  sense  "  of  the  kind 
and  social  reception  "  he  had  met  with 
from  him  and  his  officers.  After  this, 
in  July,  1810,  the  battalion  marched 
to  Canterbury,  previous  to  embarka- 
tion for  Spain ;  Cameron  obtained  a 
short  leave  of  absence,  and  so  much 
had  he  become  attached  to  the  corps, 
that  he  wept  when  he  left  it  even  tem- 
porarily. On  revisiting  his  native 
glen,  his  aged  father,  then  in  his  se- 
ventieth year  (the  old  laird  was  born 
in  1740),  expressed  great  reluctance  to 
part  with  him  again,  for,  like  a  true 
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liitfhhinder,  he  had  some  dark  fore- 
bodings of  the  future. 

His  three  sisters  were  married: 
Mary,  to  M 'Donald  of  Glencoe ;  Jean, 
to  Koderick  M'Neill  of  Barra ;  and 
Catherine,  to  Cluny  M'Pherson ;  his 
eldest  brother  Duncan  was  practising 
as  a  writer  to  the  signet,  in  the  ca- 
pital ;  and  Peter,  the  ^•econd,  was  away 
in  command  of  the  Balcarras.  The 
old  laird  was  almost  alone  at  Fassifern ; 
he  represented  to  the  Colonel,  that, 
though  he  was  only  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  he  had  received  two  wounds, 
from  one  of  which  he  still  suffered ; 
that  he  had  been  manv  times  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  and  had  seen  enough 
of  war,  lie  urged  him  to  settle  at 
home  and  to  marry ;  ofTerinor  him  his 
second  estate  of  Arthurslone,  in  Angus; 
but  the  love  of  his  profession  was  too 
strong  in  the  heroic  heart  of  Cameron, 
and  he  rejoined  his  battalion,  then 
under  the  command  of  Major  Archibald 
M*Donell  (of  the  family  of  Keppoch), 
at  the  far. famed  Lines  of  Torres  Ye- 
dras. 

To  make  his  regiment  as  eflicient  as 

Eosbible,  he  ordered  that  no  otiicer  who 
ad  been  less  than  ten  yeai's  in  the  ser- 
vice  should  ride  on  the  march  ;  this 
diminisihed  the  number  of  useless  horses 
which  every  regiment  then  possessed  ; 
while  to  increase  the  number  of  bayo- 
nets, he  turneil  the  whole  of  the  band 
into  the  ranks ;  thus,  throughout  the 
whole  Peninsular  War,  he  retained 
only  the  bagpipes,  drums,  and  fifes. 
His  regiment  belonged  to  the  \>i  liri- 
giide,  or  General  Howard's,  in  thet^nd 
Division  of  Infantry,  or  I^onl  Hill's, 
with  the  50th,  under  Colonel  Stuart, 
and  the  71st  Highlanders,  under 
Colonel  Cadogan,  with  both  of  whom 
his  fiery  temper  and  jealousy  on  points 
of  etiquette  soon  involved  him  in  a 
coolness  that  lasted  till  thev  were  both 
removed  by  death.  I'he  llighlandcra 
entered  Simm  by  the  way  of  Alber- 
garia,  and  their  i)eculiar  garb  soon 
changed  the  constant  cry  of  "  Lire  the 
J^ngUsh, "  io  **  VivalosEscotosf  Viva 
Dun  Juan  Cameron,  y  tut  vaUante 
£scotos !    ViraT* 

This  was  when  following  up  the  re- 
treating ^Ia!<sena.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  cflurts  of  that  general  to  restore 
the  barbarities  of  anciL-nt  wari'are, 
much  goood  feeling  prevailed  between 
the  French  and  Hriti&h  when  uut  of 
the  field.  Of  this,  one  anecdote  will 
sntlicc. 


A  French  picket  in  front  of  Ca- 
meron's regiment,  were  about  to  slay 
a  bullock  tor  their  dinner,  when  tne 
animal  broke  loose,  and  dashed  acroM 
the  neutral  ground,  where  a  High- 
lander killed  it  by  a  single  ball,  and 
his  comrades  proceeded  immediately  to 
cut  up  their  prize  in  view  of  the  hungry 
and  disappointed  foe,  who  sent  over 
two  soldiers,  waving  white  handker- 
chiefs. Under  these  extempore  flag! 
of  truce,  they  brought  a  message  from 
their  officer,  siiying  that  ho  was  **  sore 
Scottish  soldiers  were  too  generous  to 
deprive  his  men  of  the  only  provisions 
they  had  seen  for  some  days."  The 
Highbinders  sent  them  back  with  half 
the  beef,  several  loaves  of  bread,  and 
a  bottle  of  rum.  Aflcr  this,  they  be- 
came 80  familiar  that  some  of  our  po- 
kets  went  over  and  drank  with  thoee 
of  the  enemy,  until  Wellington's  order 
forbade  it  as  unsafe  and  improper. 

Cameron  distinguished  himself  by 
his  activity,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant 
Highlanders,  in  all  the  arduous  opera- 
tions of  that  sanguinary  war.  He  kd 
his  repiment  at  Fuentes  d'Onor^ 
where  it  was  on  the  right,  covering  a 
brigade  of  nine  pounders,  when  it  en- 
dured a  severe  cannonade,  and  had 
thirty.seven  officers  and  men  kilksd  and 
wounded.  Major  Peter  Grant  had  his 
arm  torn  off  by  a  cannon  shot,  but  he 
survived  to  die  lately,  at  a  good  old 
age,  amongst  his  kindred  in  Stratfu 
8]>ey. 

The  regiment  was  then  897  strong; 
Cameron  was  at  the  second  siege  of 
Badajoz,  and  at  the  surprise  of  Ge- 
rani's  division,  on  the  2Sth  of  Oc» 
tober,  1811,  when,  on  a  dark,  rainj 
morning,  and  under  cover  of  a  dense 
mist.  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  troops  at* 
tacked  the  village  of  Arroya  del  Mo* 
linces,  or  the  Mills-of.the-King.  In 
tliis  brilliant  affiiir,  Fassifern  attacked 
the  two  retreating  squares  of  tlie 
French  with  his  Highlanders,  and 
breaking  through  one,  sword  in  hand* 
formed  on  the  other  udiQ  of  the  PuMa, 
and  completed  the  overthrow  of  Mar- 
shal Gerard,  who  had  all  his  artiUefy* 
baggage,  moncv,  officers,  horses,  and 
1,400  men  taken.  In  the  chaiga 
through  the  village,  Cameron  received 
a  wound  in  the  sword  hand,  and 
Captain  M*Pher8on,  with  whom  he 
fuught  the  duel  at  Gibraltar,  was  sliot 
bv  his  side.  On  this  occasion,  the 
liighhmders  had  a  narody  made  oa 
the  old  song  of  **  Jonnny  Cope,"  for 
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Gerard,  until  he  heard  the  pipers  of 
the  92nd  playing  that  popular  air,  be- 
lieved  the  attack  to  be  a  mere  exchange 
of  shots  between  his  videttes  and  the 
guerillas.  Cameron's  wound  was  a 
narrow  escape,  and  is  thus  related  by 
an  eyewitness*  :>- 

**  The  captain  of  the  grenadier  company 
having  been  wounded  early  in  the  action, 
the  senior  lieutenantf  on  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  it,  made  a  false  movement,  on  per- 
ceiving which  the  colonel,  greatly  irritated, 
repeated  his  former  orders  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and,  as  was  his  usual  custom  when 
displeased,  struck  his  left  breast  with  his 
right  hand,  which  then  grasped  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  Tlie  last  syllable  of  his  orders 
had  just  been  delivered,  when  a  bullet,  de- 
spatched by  one  of  the  enemy's  riflemen, 
struck  the  first  joint  of  his  middle  finger, 
shattered  the  bone,  passed  through  the  handle 
of  the  sword,  and  struck  hb  breast  so  vio- 
lently, that  he  relinquished  the  command  of 
the  battalion  to  Major  Mitchell,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  bull  had  passed  into  his 
body.  On  being  undeceived,  the  gallant 
colonel  instantly  rejoined  his  battalion,  and, 
with  his  middle  finger  dangling  by  a  small 
piece  of  skin  only,  remained  at  the  head  of 
his  Highlanders  to  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment.'' 

When  the  French  were  completely 
driven  out,  and  when  Hill's  division 
was  on  the  march  for  San  Pedro, 
Cameron,  who  had  lost  much  blood, 
was  conducted  by  £wen  M*Millan  to 
a  house  in  Arroya,  to  have  the  wound 
dressed,  and  the  finger,  which  yet  dan- 
gled  by  a  sinew,  cutoff.  On  entering, 
they  found  it  occupied  by  a  noisy  and 
tipsy  party  of  Spanish  dragoons,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  rank  and  wound 
of  Fassifern,  endeavoured  to  eject  him. 
High  words  ensued,  and  a  dragoon 
dared  to  aim  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a 
sabre.  Cameron  instinctively  raised 
his  wounded  hand  for  protection,  and 
had  his  right  arm  cut  to  the  bone. 
Rendered  furious  by  the  sight  of  his 
master's  blood,  M'Millan  levelled  his 
musket  at  the  head  of  the  insolent 
Spaniard,  and  would  have  shot  him 
dead,  but  that  Cameron,  who  was 
aware  that  the  Conde  de  Penne  Vil- 
lamur's  dragoons  occupied  the  whole 
villajie,  exclaimed — 

"Desist,  Ewen,  for  God's  sake  do 
not  fire  I"  and  struck  up  his  foster- 
brother's  musket,  the  bullet  from  which 


pierced  the  ceiling.  He  never  could 
discover  the  perpetrator  of  this  severe 
wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
suffered  long. 

During  the  harassing  marches  of 
Hill's  division  in  the  desolate  £stnu 
madura,  his  native  hardihood  never 
flinched,  though  the  misenes  endured 
by  the  troops  were  excessive  in  that 
naked  district,  where  thev  were  con- 
stantly in  arrears  of  pay,  bivouacking 
without  tents  or  fires,  or  cantoned  in 
roofless  and  ruined  towns,  marching 
day  and  night  in  the  wet  and  chill  of 
winter,  or  the  heat  of  the  summer  solano, 
when  the  white  dust  blew  down  the 
mountain  passes,  and  the  air  became 
thick  with  flies ;  when  the  soil  of  the 
vast  plains  cradccd  and  rent;  when 
the  perspiration  rose  in  hazy  steam 
above  the  marching  columns ;  when 
comrades  fought  like  tigers  around  the 
wayside  wells  and  casual  pools,  to  fill 
their  canteens  at  the  puddle  through 
which,  perhaps,  the  advanced  guard 
had  passed  an  hour  before ;  when  years 
of  hardship,  danger,  starvation,  and 
rags  were  to  be  endured,  Fassifern 
never  had  a  day's  illness,  or  absence 
from  parade ;  nor  did  his  hardy  Gor- 
don Highlanders  ever  lose  a  man,  save 
upon  two  occasions. 

These  exceptions  were  Lieutenants 
Marshall  and  Hill,  two  fine  young  offi- 
cers; the  first  of  whom  died  in  a 
wretched  bullock  car  —  died  of  sheer 
starvation,  just  as  he  was  being  con- 
veyed into  Badajoz;  and  the  second^ 
unable  to  keep  up  with  his  men,  pe- 
rished of  the  same  awful  death  amonff 
the  mountains,  between  Talavera  and 
Toledo.  It  is  said  that,  on  many  oc- 
casions, Fassifern  would  have  starved 
also,  but  for  the  vigorous  efforts  of  his 
foster-brother  and  henchman,  Ewen 
McMillan,  who,  despite  Lord  Wel- 
lington's orders,  plundered  the  Dons 
wiUiout  mercy,  when  the  comfort  of 
his  chieftain  and  master  required  him 
to  do  so. 

Afler  incessant  skirmishes  and  daily 
marches  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus^ 
and  afler  a  desperate  affair  of  outposts 
at  La  Nava,  on  the  18th  May,  1812, 
Hill  marched  to  destroy  tne  forts 
erected  by  the  French  at  the  bridge  of  Al- 
marez.  The  50th,  and  a  win  g  of  the  7 1  st 
Highlanders,  formed  one  column,  which 
was  destined  to  attack  Fort  Napoleon, 
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Cameron  with  his  regiment^  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Tlst,  bad  orders  to 
support  the  attack,  and  storm  the 
tete-  dU'pont,  Both  columns  were  am- 
ply provided  with  scalintr  ladders.  As 
the  troops  descended  arii/  of  the  Sierra^ 
in  Indian  file,  about  midnight,  Mr. 
Irvine,  a  gentleman  volunteer,  left  hia 
ranks  to  obtain  a  draught  of  water. 
This  was  contrary  to  express  orders, 
and  such  was  Cameron's  strictness, 
that  he  dismissed  him  from  the  regi- 
ment on  the  instant,  and  the  poor  fel- 
low was  left  alone  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Romangardo. 

Being  proud  of  his  own  regiment, 
Cameron  had  a  great  jealousy  of  the 
71st  Highlanders;  and  when  the  at. 
tack  commenced,  on  some  of  their  buU 
lets,  in  the  twilight  and  confusion, 
whistling  over  his  own  ranks,  he  called 
aloud — 

**  Seventy-first  I  what  the  devil  are 
you  about  ?  Do  you  wish  the  ninety, 
second  to  return  your  fire  ?" 

Fort  Napoleon  was  stormed  in  gal- 
lant style.  Captain  Candler,  of  the 
50th,  was  shot  through  the  head  ;  but 
the  French  were  driven  towards  the 
tete-dU'pont,  Then  Cameron  entered 
it  with  them  pelLmell,  with  bayonets 
charged,  muskets  clubbed,  swords  and 
sledge-hammers.  But  the  commandant 
of  Fort  Raguva,  on  the  opposite  side, 
cut  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  thus  the 
whole  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon  found 
the  deep  Tagus  before  them,  and  the 
foe  behind. 

£ager  to  capture  Ragusa,  many  of 
Cameron's  men  flung  themselves  into 
the  river,  and  daringly  swam  across. 
Privates  Gall  and  Somerville  were  the 
first  men  who  brought  over  the  pon- 
toon bridge.  On  saining  possession 
of  the  platforms,  which  were  literally 
ankle-deep  in  brains  and  blood,  the 
1st  brigade  slued  round  the  cannon 
upon  the  French,  and  blew  their  heads 
off  in  scores,  as  they  crowded  into  the 
s({uare  of  the  IMe  fortress,  where  the 
71st  Iliglanders  captured  a  standard  of 
the  Corps  Stranger. 

The  dead,  436  in  number,  were 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  the  ramparts, 
with  eighteen  cannon,  were  hurlea  over 
them,  the  stone  towers  were  blown 
u{>,  the  barracks  and  storehouses 
burned  down,  and  the  whole  place 
laid  bare.  In  the  general  pillage 
which  ensued,  a  Highlander  became 
mutinous  to  Cameron,  who  raised  his 
claymore   to  cut  huu  down,  but  the 


descending  blow  was  tttmed  aside  bf 
a  sex^eant,  named  Taylor,  who  kiiidlj 
interposed  his  pike  between  them 
Even  when  the  gnat  of  peaaon  paMed 
away,  Cameron  could  not  forgive  the 
aflrout  of  Tavlor'a  interforenoe  before 
the  men,  ana  was  headstrong  enougfi 
to  resent  it  in  the  following  manner:.. 
When  the  sergeants  drew  lota  for 
the  command  of  a  firing  party  to 
shoot  a  deserter  at  Coria,  Taylor  ea. 
caped  this  hateful  ballot,  but  never- 
theless Cameron  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  execution.  Taylor  gave 
him  a  glance  full  of  reproach,  and 
burst  into  tears,  yet  he  obeyed^  and 
shot  the  culprit  dead.  Then  CamenM 
repented  the  casual  malev(Jence  whoA 
is  sometimes  to  be  found  even  vat 
among  the  Celts,  when  an  affiront  naa 
been  given  tliem.  At  Merida,  bo  waa 
palUbearer  during  the  grand  militaiy 
i'uneral,  generouSy  beatowed  on  the 
commandant  of  Almarea,  wbo  had 
been  slain  there  by  an  officer  of  the 
71st  Highlanders,  and  waa  buried  witli 
the  honours  due  to  a  Britiah  officer  of 
the  same  rank. 

Cameron's  native  dislike  to  raoeiva 
orders  from  seniors,  hia  jealonij  of 
the  71st,  and  Old  Halfhmndred,  in- 
volved him  in  many  quarr^  whh 
Coloneb  Cadogan  and  Staart»  and 
even  in  an  angry  corretpondenoe  witb 
Wellington,  for  whom  he  never  ooii- 
cealed  nis  antipathy.  It  waa  tbcA 
currently  rumoured  in  the  Highland 
regiments,  that  the  great  Duka  had 
some  dislike  to  theur  nation.  Tha 
Gordon  Highlanders  added»  that  ha 
hated  old  Sir  William  Stuart,  Faaft- 
fern,  and  Major  Mitdiell,  fWwi  whoai 
they  averred  that  he  withheld  ouuir 
honours  to  which  they  were  eatitlaol 
What  amount  of  troth  theae  ru- 
mours contained,  it  ia  mom  impoa> 
sible  to  learn.  High  worda  ensuaa  oa 
one  occasion  between  the  Colonel  aad 
his  great  leader,  to  whom  he  laid : 

<<My  Lord  Marquis,  thank  Godl 
I  am  beholden  to  no  man  for  wur 
bread— not  even  to  the  eervioe,  fiwl 
have  a  comfortable  home  to  relira  to 
whenever  I  please*" 

The  real  source  of  this  bittemeai  of 
feeling  is  unknown  ;  but  it  continBad 
during  the  whole  war,  and  might  hava 
had  a  dangerous  tcrmination»  bad- 
Cameron  survived  WaterioOp  lor  lit 
never  forgave  a  public  afiront. 

On  one  occasion,  hia  pride  revoitad 
at  General  Howard,  for  keeping  tha 
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regiment  too  long  under  arms  one  day 
before  inspection!  and  he  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Grant  to  the  Brigadier's  billet 
with  a  brief  message,  ''  that  the 
regiment  awaited  him/' 

On  another  occasion,  it  chanced 
that  by  mistake  he  and  a  Spanish 
Colonel  were  billetted  on  the  same 
mansion,  and  as  it  was  thought  too 
small  to  accomodate  both,  he  resolved 
to  turn  out  the  Don  who  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  premises.  On 
Cameron  arriving  with  the  colours, 
which  were  borne  by  his  cousin,  Ewen 
Ross,  and  another  ensign,  and  were 
escorted  by  four  sergeants  with  their 
pikes,  the  Spanish  colonel  appeared 
m  the  doorway  with  his  toledo  drawn 
and  pistols  cocked.  Fassifem  drew 
his  claymore.  "  Forward,  gentle- 
men," said  he ;  "  at  all  risks  I  com- 
mand you  to  lodge  the  colours  I*' 

The  sergeants  charged  with  their 
pikes,  and  we  know  not  how  the  affair 
might  have  ended,  had  not  Villamur's 
corps  of  Spanish  horse  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street,  which  forced  the 
rash  chieflain  to  parley  with  the  ca- 
valier, and  share  his  quarters  in  peace. 

After  the  night  of  blood  at  Almarez, 
Cameron  and  his  Highlanders,  march- 
ed by  Fuente  del  Maistre,  Los  Santos, 
the  hill  of  Albuera,  and  many  other 
places,  bivouacking  with  their  brigade 
wherever  night  found  them,  prepara- 
tory to  the  attack  on  the  forts  at 
Salamanca,  and  the  battle  there,  which 
was  fought,  while  Hill's  division 
covered  Ix)rd  Wellington's  rere.  After 
joining  the  grand  army  on  these  con- 
tested  plains,  the  Highlanders  were 
reviewed  by  their  great  general.  Ra- 
tions had  been  served  out  that  mom- 
innr;  tho  shecp-hcads  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  92nd,  and  when  they 
marched  past  by  open  column  of 
companies,  every  sixtn  man  carried  a 
sheep's  head  in  bis  left  hand. 

When  Wellington  entered  Madrid, 
the  Highlanders  of  Cameron  for  one 
night  occupied  the  Escuriel,  in  the 
chapel  of  which  the  remains  of  a  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland  (Malcolm  III. 
and  St.  Margaret)  are  said  to  lie, 
having  been  conveyed  to  Spain  in 
1560.  After  Cameron  marched  to 
Aranjuez,  his  cousin,  Ewen  Ross,  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  a  terrible  death. 
Having  been  ordered  to  the  rere  with 
sick  from  the  brigade,  and  having  no 
less  than  twelve  wagons  -  full  of  of- 
ficers, he  reached  Badajoz,  afler  en- 


countering many  difficulties,  and  there 
found  that  various  outrages  committed 
by  the     detachment    of    Lieutenant 

H ,   of    the  28th,   were    laid   to 

the  charge  of  his  party,  such  as  shoot- 
ing and  plundering  the  paisanos,  rob- 
bing them  of  burros,  wine,  and  pro- 
visions. Lack  of  Spanish  prevented 
the  gallant  Highlander  from  explain, 
ing  tbat  he  was  not  the  guilty  person ; 
and  the  Marquis  del  Palaecio,  governor 
of  Badajoz,  illegally  tried  him  by  a 
Spanish  court-martial,  and  unscrupu- 
lously sentenced  him  to  death  1  Then 
fearing  to  carry  this  sentence  into 
execution  he  sent  him,  under  an  escort 
of  Portuguese  horse,  to  Elvas,  where 
an  English  officer  saved  him  from  a 
rabble  who  were  bent  on  his  destruc- 
tion, and  he  was  enabled  to  rejoin 
Cameron  in  safety.  On  this  march 
he  saved  from  starvation  Mr.  Lrvine, 
the  poor  volunteer,  whom  he  found  in  a 
sad  state  of  destitution  near  Truxillo. . 

Cameron  and  his  Highlanders  en- 
dured great  misery  on  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Burgos.  Deprivation  of 
food  reduced  the  poor  men  almost  to 
skeletons  ;  their  uniform  was  worn  to 
rags ;  many  were  barefooted,  and  shirt- 
less. Undeterred  by  the  cruel  exhibi- 
tion of  a  soldier  hung  daily  at  the  head 
of  the  column  (for  of  twenty  men  under 
sentence  of  death  for  plundering,  one 
was  thus  by  Wellington's  order  sacri. 
ficed  every  day),  the  92nd  shot  some 
wild  pigs  in  a  wood  through  which 
they  passed.  Big  Dugald  Campbell, 
one  of  their  favourite  officers,  drove 
his  long  claymore  through  the  body 
of  a  boar  which  he  pursued  through 
the  thicket,  and  claimed  from  some 
cazadores.  This  prize  he  shared  with 
Cameron  and  other  officers,  but  the 
affair  drew  forth  a  most  severe  re- 
primand from  head  quarters,  and  this 
was  at  a  time  when  a  duro  was  given 
for  a  handful  of  oats  or  nuts,  and  when 
some  of  the  officers  had  no  food  for 
dx-and-thirty  hours  but  a  few  mush- 
rooms or  acorns. 

Fassifem*s  regiment  formed  part  of 
the  small  force  which  was  left  with 
General  Howard  to  secure  Welling, 
ton's  retreat,  by  defending  the  old 
ruined  town  of  Alba  at  tue  passage 
of  the  rapid  Tormes.  There  the  50th.. 
71st,  ana  92nd,  made  a  gallant  stand 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1812.  After 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  and  just 
when  about  to  receive  a  little  ration 
of  dry  bread— the  first  food  afler  three 
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days  of  starvation  —  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  pursuing  French  army 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  summoned 
the  brigade  to  man  the  old  and  shat. 
tered  walls  of  Alba  —  a  relic  of  the 
Moorish  wars — while  the  sappers  un. 
dcrminod  the  bridge  of  the  Tormes. 
Two  green  hills  overlooked  the  town 
and  river.  Between  these  and  the  wall, 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  92nd  High- 
landers, a  French  staff-officer,  mounted 
on  a  white  charger,  had  the  temerity 
to  ride  leisurely  rcconnoitcring,  and 
followed  b^'  an  orderly  on  foot. 
Twenty  Highlanders  levelled  their 
muskets  to  shoot  this  daring  fellow, 
but  the  chivalric  Cameron  cried 
aloud :  "  Recover  your  arms  there  I 
1  will  by  no  means  permit  an  individual 
to  be  fired  on  !" 

This  officer  who  acted  so  boldly,  and 
thus  escaped  so  narrowly,  proved  to  be 
no  other  than  Marshal  Souit,yf]io,  in  ten 
minutes  attcr,ordered  eighteen  piecesof 
cannon  up  to  the  heights,  from  whence 
thev  jjouivd  1,300  rounds  of  shot  and 
shell  on  the  brave  brigade  of  Howard. 
This  they  endured  until  the  13th,  by 
which  time  Cameron  lost  forty-two 
n)en  killed  and  wounded.  At  day- 
break, on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  a 
despatch  arrived  from  Wellington,  di- 
recting Howard  to  abandon  Alba,  as 
the  French  cavalry,  3,000  strong,  had 
forded  the  river  above  the  town  and 
turned  his  tlank.  A  Spanish  garri- 
son was  lefl  in  the  old  castle  of  the 
Cattigador  de  Flamencos  ^^  the  walls 
were  abandoned,  and  the  bridge  blown 
up.  Lieutenant  John  Grant  of  the 
l)2nd  was  the  last  officer  who  <]uitted 
the  town,  being  left  to  bring  off  the 
sentinels,  just  as  the  French  entered, 
and  he  was  struck  by  the  stones  as  the 
bridge  exploded,  at  the  very  heels  of 
his  party. 

AVelhngton's  admirable  foresight 
saviKl  Howard's  brigade,  which  retired 
to  winter  quarters  at  Coria,  in  Leon, 
when,  with  many  other  officers  and 
soldiers.  Colonel  Stewart  of  the  50th, 
as  brave  a  Scot  as  ever  drew  a  sword, 
expired  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  A 
soldier  of  the  50th  carved  a  rude  stone, 
to  mark  where  this  old  officer  was  hud. 

Refreshed  by  six  months'  rest  in 
winter  quarters  at  Banos,  in  a  beauti- 
ful  valley  of  I^on,  overshadowed  by 
high  mountains,  Cameron,  after  com- 
manding the  1st  brigade  duriug  Gene- 
ral Foy's  attack  on  Bejor,  marched 
with  his  Highlanders,  wlion  the  whole 


army  advanced  to  turn  tho  famous  po- 
sitions of  Jourdan  on  the  £bro  and 
Douro,  and  to  meet  him  on  the  green 
plains  of  Vittoria,  where,  on  the  2 lit 
of  June,  1813,  he  a»in  commanded 
the  1st  brigade  of  Hill's  divijdon,  and 
carried  the  heights  of  La  Puebla, 
when  the  gallant  Cadogan  fell  amid 
heaps,  —  yes,  literally  heaps,  of  hit 
brave  Highlanders. 

Sir  AVilliam  Stewart  having  ordered 
Cameron  to  secure  the  heights,  added^ 
'<  yield  them  to  none  without  a  written 
order  from  Sir  Rowland  Hill  or  myselC 
and  defend  them  while  you  have  a  man 
remaining. "  On  this  Fassifem  ordered 
the  pipers  to  strike  up  the  "  Camerons* 
Gathering," and  the  regiment  advanced 
with  great  spirit  and  alacrity  up  the 
mountain  side. 

AAer  this  victor}',  the  most  dedsive 
of  the  Spanish  war,  Cameron  pushed 
on  with  his  brigade  towards  the  P}Te* 
nees,  beyond  which  the  conqueror 
drove  the  French  like  a  herd  of  sheep* 
and  then  garrisoned  the  heights  br  a 
chain  of  outposts  previous  to  beneging 
San  Sebastian,  and  blockading  Irm* 
peluna.  On  this  occasion  the  care  of 
the  important  pass  of  Maya  was  en* 
tirely  assigned  to  Cameron,  with  the 
Ist  brigade,  afler  it  had  crossed  the 
Bidassoa,  and  skirmished  with  the 
routed  French  until  darkness  set  in,  oa 
the  7ih  July. 

Cameron  commanded  this  great  ont* 
post  until  the  25th  of  that  mouthy 
when  the  French  advanced  to  storm 
the  heights  under  the  Duke  of  Thl^ 
matia,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
of  Jourdan's  dis<«mnted  host,  and  was 
directed  to  retrieve  all  its  disasters  bjr 
driving  the  British  beyond  the  Ebrou 
Full  of  confidence  and  of  hope,  at  least 
to  relieve  tho  two  bcleagurcd  fortresaei^ 
this  brave  marshal  sent  his  legiona 
against  the  various  passes  in  the  momw 
tains  which  Wellington,  who  was  then 
urging  on  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian 
in  nerson,  had  occupied  by  battaliooa 
and  brigades. 

Cameron's  force  was  encamped  in  ths 
centre  of  a  lonely  gorge,  anu  his  oat* 
IK>st8  were  fur  down  the  hillside  in  ad« 
vancc ;  and  these,  on  Sunday  the  S5th« 
dcscrie<l  the  division  of  General  Drooetf 
15,000  strong,  advancing  on  the  road 
that  led  from  Urdax.  Coming  oa 
with  great  spirit,  they  drove  in  the 
thn>e  Tight  companies  of  the  brigade* 
which  Cameron  had  despatched  as 
Fkirmishcrs  in  front,  and  guned  the 
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liiorh  rock  of  Maya  before  the  2nd 
brigade  of  infantry  could  come  to  his 
support.  His  little  band  were  thus 
left  to  defend  that  steep  and  nan*ow 
pass  against  five  times  their  number. 
On  this  fatal  morning  the  strength  of 
the  Gordon  Highlanders  was  only  55 
staff,  and  762  rank  and  file. 

To  deceive  the  foe  as  to  his  real 
strength,  Cameron  skilfully  divided  his 
Highlanders  into  two  wings,  in  open 
columns  of  companies,  thus  giving  the 
slender  battalion  the  aspect  of  two  re- 
giments ;  but  this  ruse  was  useless,  as 
the  traitor-muleteers,  who,  for  the  few 
weeks  preceding,  had  been  passing  be- 
tween  the  mountains  and  French  out- 
posts, had  made  Soult  fully  aware  of 
the  actual  force  left  to  defend  the 
Pyrenees  at  every  point.  The  moment 
the  action  commenced,  Fassifern  de- 
tached  the  50th  to  the  right,  where, 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  it  was  driven 
back  and  forced  to  leave  the  ridge. 

Under  Major  M*Pherson,  Cameron 
then  sent  forward  first  the  right  wing, 
and  then  the  leffc,  of  his  brave  High- 
landers. Then  ensued  one  of  the  most 
appalling  scenes  of  carnage  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  that  protracted  war. 
The  Highlanders  stood  like  a  rampart, 
in  which,  however,  frightful  gaps  were 
made  by  the  bullets  of  the  French,  who 
came  on,  in  one  vast  mob,  shouting 
and  brandishing  their  eagles.  Separat- 
ing the  1  St  and  2nd  brigades,  they  de- 
scended upon  the  pass  of  Maya  from 
one  flank,  while  a  fresh  division  poured 
upon  its  front  from  the  Urdax  road. 
Cameron,  who  had  repeatedly  ordered 
a  charge,  which  was  unheard  amid  the 
roar  of  the  musketry,  then  made  the 
whole  fall  back  gradually  upon  the 
rock  of  Maya,  a  movement  which  was 
slowly  and  desperately  covered  by  the 
left  wings  of  the  71st  Highland  Light 
Infantry  and  Gordon  Highlanders, 
which,  by  relieving  each  other,  drench- 
ed in  blood  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
and  there  these  gallant  men  defended 
the  rock  for  ten  coniecutive  hours, 
until — just  when  ammunitionwas  falling 
short — the  brigade  of  General  Barnes 
arrived  to  their  succour,  and  Lieute- 
nant. General  the  Hon.  .Sir  William 
Stewart,  a  fine  old  soldier  whom  all  the 
troops  loved  well,  ordered  Cameron's 
brigade  not  to  charge ;  but,  exasperated 
by  the  slaughter  they  had  endured, 
they  rushed  upon  the  French  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
**for  the  first  time  disregarded  orders. 


andnot  only  charged,  bvt  led  the  charge,** 
and  recovered  every  foot  of  ground  as 
far  as  the  pass  from  which  they  had 
been  driven.  In  this  headlong  advance 
the  pipers  played  the  **  Haughs  of 
Cromdale,"  and  the  line  was  led  by 
Captain  Seton  of  Fitmedden,  bonnet 
and  claymore  in  hand.  But  the 
slaughter  in  their  ranks  was  terrible, 
for  19  oflicers  and  324  rank  and  file 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
Among  the  wounded  were — Cameron, 
who  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  and 
forced  to  leave  the  field ;  Major  Mit- 
chel  who  succeeded  him;  Captains 
Holmes,  and  Bevan,  who  died  when  his 
arm  was  taken  out  of  the  socket,  and 
Bonald  McDonald  of  Coul;  Lieute- 
nants  Winchester,  who  commanded 
the  light  company ;  Donald  M 'Donald, 
Chisholm,  Durie,  M'Pherson,  and 
Fife,  who,  after  having  one  ball  turned 
by  a  button,  and  another  by  his  watch^ 
was  struck  down  at  last  ;  Gordon, 
Kerr  Ross,  and  John  Grant,  who  was 
shot  through  the  side.  Among  the 
ensigns  were  Thomas  and  (jeorge  Mit- 
chell, £wen  Kennedy  (one  of  Came, 
ron's  Lochaber  men)  who  bled  to  death 
on  the  field,  and  Alaster  M'Donald  of 
Dalchosnie,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who 
afterwards  expired  of  a  wound  in  the 
head,  and  was  buried  by  four  of  the 
wounded  ofiicers  in  a  hole  just  outside 
the  town  of  Yittoria,  where  Holmes 
said  a  short  prayer  over  his  grave. 

Sir  William  Napier,  in  his  hbtory, 
thus  alludes  to  Fassifern  and  the  two 
regiments  of  Highlanders  :—. 

''And  that  officer  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cameron)  still  holding  the  pass  of  Maya 
with  the  left  wiiigs  of  the  7l8t  and  92  nd 
Regiments,  brought  their  right  wings  and 
the  Portugese  guns  into  action,  and  thus 
maintained  the  fight;  but  so  dreadful  was 
the  slaughter,  that  it  is  said  the  advancing 
enemy  was  actually  stopped  by  the  heaped- 
np  mass  of  dead  and  dying.  .... 
Tiie  stem  valour  of  the  92nd  would  have 
graced  TTiermcpylcB,** 

Stranore  to  say^  Lieutenant  Gordon 
died  at  Edinburgh,  sixteen  years  after, 
under  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  who  was 
extracting  the  ball  received  at  Maya, 
and  he  lies  now  in  the  Calton  burying* 
ground.  Two  balls  grazed  Cameron, 
but  the  third  pierced  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  right  thigh.  In  great  agony  he 
called  to  McMillan,  who  slung  his  mus- 
ket, rushed  to  his  side,  and  led  his 
horse  by  the  bridle  out  of  the  field. 
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**  The  gallant  Cameron,  wbo  bas  so 
frequently  bled  for  his  country,"  says 
the  Pilot  of  12th  October,  1813,  "  re- 
ceived thrtt  shots  in  his  person,  his 
horse  received  three,  and  three  more 
were  found  in  his  cloak,  which  was 
strapped  before  his  saddle  in  the  usuhI 
manner.'*  He  lost  so  much  blood, 
that,  being  unable  to  reach  Vittoria, 
which  was  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
to  which  all  the  wounded  were  ordered 
to  repair,  he  remained  at  an  interme- 
diate village  until  the  scar  healed,  and 
he  could  rdoin  the  regiment  at  Ron- 
cesvalles,  after  it  had  been  engaged  be- 
tween Lizasso  and  Egtiaros,  and  on  the 
heights  of  Donna  Maria,  having  in 
both  affairs  120  officers  and  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Captain  Seton  brought 
the  regiment  out  of  the  field  :  thus  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  might  well  say  that 
the  Spaniards  of  future  times  would 
point,  with  pride,  to  the  places  "  where 
a  Stuart  made  his  stand,  and  where  the 
best  blood  of  Scotland  was  shed  in 
their  defence."  For  his  bravery  at  the 
Pyrenees  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
permit  Cameron  to  bear  upon  his 
shield  the  word  Maya. 

From  this  period  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  all  the  operations  along  the 
French  Pyrenees,  in  daily  skirmishes, 
and  the  capture  of  entrenched  camps. 
The  country  was  now  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  troops  endured  many 
privations,  which  Sir  William  Stuart 
(brother  of  Lord  Galloway)  did  all  in 
his  power  to  alleviate,  by  issuing  extra 
allowances  of  rum,  which  won  him  the 
cognomen  of  Auld  Grog  Willie,  and 
his  popularity  was  so  great  among  all 
the  troops,  that  his  appearance  was 
always  hailed  by  a  noisy  cheer,  and 
shouts  of  **  God  bless  you.  Sir  Wil- 
liam 1 ' '  Lord  Wei lington  disliked  this, 
and  compelled  the  general  to  refund  to 
government  all  those  extra  allowances 
of  rum  served  out  to  the  poor  soldiers 
amid  the  snows  of  that  severe  winter 
on  the  Pyrenees. 

Cameron,  who  had  long  remarked 
that  those  officers  of  his  1st  battalion 
who  became,  by  promotion,  members 
of  the  2nd,  and  should  consequently 
be  at  home,  were  always  unfortunate 
if  the  corps  were  engaged,  before  the 
passage  of  the  Nive  ordered  four  of 
them  to  leave  immediately  for  Britain, 
when  the  troops  were  just  about  to 
cross  the  river. 

'*  Grod  bless  you,  gentlemen,"  said 


he,  as  they  bade  him  adiea  ;  ''  I  am 
now  tired  of  war,  and  may  well  wiih  I 
were  going  with  you." 

But,  mounted  on  his  charrar,  he  wis 
the  first  to  cross  the  NivSle,  below 
Ainhoe,  when  his  daring  Highlander! 
were  ordered  to  storm  the  strong  le- 
doubt  in  rcre  of  the  Tillage*  where 
they  drove  out  the  French  and  took 
possession  of  their  huts.  He  led  then 
through  the  Nive  at  Cambo ;  and  in 
the  attack  upon  those  heavy  ocdoram 
which  occupied  the  ground  between 
the  intrenched  camp  at  Bayonne  and 
the  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied.de-Port,  he 
fought  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  St 
Pierre.  There  ( Napier  relates),  at  one 
period  of  the  day,  the  overwhelming 
cannonade  and  musketry  drove  the 
92nd  in  rere  of  the  hamlet ;  howevi^, 
on  being  succoured  by  their  old  com- 
rades, the  50th,  and  Ashworth's  Ca^ 
dores,  they  reformed  behind  St.  Pierre, 
and  ''then  their  gallant  colonel,  Ca- 
meron, once  more  led  them  down  the 
road,  with  colours  flying  and  pipes 
playing,  resolved  to  give  the  shock  to 
whatever  stood  in  their  way.  The 
92nd  was  but  a  small  clump  compared 
to  the  heavv  mass  in  front ;"  bat  Fas- 
sifern  led  them  on  as  of  old,  and  the 
heavy  mass  rolled  before  their  bayonets 
like  mist  before  the  wind.  Four  times 
that  day  he  led  them  to  brilliant 
charges,  and  four  times  the  foe  was 
driven  back.  Cameron  had  13  officers 
and  173  rank  and  file  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  he  obtained  an  hono- 
rary badge,  inscribed  with  the  word 
Nive, 

After  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at 
Heliette,  in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  where 
General  Harispe  was  driven  out,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  Meliarin  ;  and  after 
that  gallant  conflict  on  the  hmurhta  of 
Gams,  where  he  lost  Seton  of  Pitmed- 
den,  and  twelve  other  brave  fellows, 
the  scene  of  his  next  achievement  was 
the  pretty  villi^e  of  Arriverette,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Gave  de  Mauleon,  where 
the  French  endeavoured  to  destroy  a 
wooden  bridge,  to  prevent  Wellington 
from  following  them ;  but  a  ford  being 
discovered  above  it,  Cameron  boldly 
threw  himself  into  the  stream,  at  the  head 
of  his  Highlanders — crossed  under  a  fire 
of  artillery,  stoi*med  the  village,  drove 
back  the  enemy,  and,  by  securing  the 
bridge,  enabled  the  whole  troops  to 
pass.  For  this  eminent  service,  his 
Majesty  granted  to  him,  as  an  addi- 
tional crest  of  honourable  augmenta- 
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tion,  a  Higblander  of  tbe  92nd  foot, 
'*  armed  and  accoutred,  up  to  the  mid- 
die  in  water,  his  dexter  hand  grasping 
a  broadsword ;  in  his  sinister  a  ban- 
ner,  inscribed  92nd,  within  a  wreath 
of  laurel  all  proper,  and  on  an  escroU 
above  the  word  Arriverette,"*  But 
Cameron  had  now  a  fresh  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure at  his  great  leader;  for,  on 
applying  to  him,  through  Lieutenant^ 
General  Lord  Niddry,  for  leave  to  in- 
scribe  Arriverette  upon  the  regimental 
colours,  Wellington  declined,  without 
affording  any  satisfactory  reason.  He 
acknowledged,  in  his  reply,  that  *'  the 
92nd  forded  the  river,  and  attacked 
and  took  the  village  against  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  in  most  gallant 
style  ;"  but  added  that  it  was  beneath 
their  reputation  to  explain  why  they 
should  not  have  Arriverette  on  their 
colours.  This  ambiguous  reply  Came- 
ron considered  another  afhx)nt,  and 
never  forgot  or  forgave  it. 

He  received  an  honorary  badge  for 
bis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Orthez ; 
and  on  the  2nd  March,  1814,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  capture  of  Aire 
so  prominently,  that  George  III.  de- 
sired him  to  bear  Embattled  in  Chief 
above  the  old  cognizance  of  Lochiel  (as 
the  heraldic  record  above  quoted  has 
it) — "  a  representation  of  the  town  of 
Aire,  in  allusion  to  his  glorious  ser- 
vices  on  the  2nd  March  last,  when, 
afVer  an  arduous  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict, he  succeeded  in  forcing  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  said 
town,  and  subsequently  had  the  ho- 
nour to  receive  an  address  from  the 
inhabitants,  expressive  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
by  which  he  had  saved  them  from  plun- 
der  and  destruction.**  The  address, 
which  was  so  complimentarv  to  his 
distinguished  regiment,  was  signed  by 
M.  Codroy,  the  mayor,  in  the  name  of 
the  people. 

From  thence  he  accompanied  the 
troops  in  that  hot  and  brilliant  pur- 
suit,  which  did  not  cease  until  the 
French  evacuated  Toulouse,  and  the 
white  banner  of  Bourbon  was  displayed 
upon  its  walls.  The  seizure  of  Paris 
by  the  allies,  the  abdication  of  Bona- 
parte and  proclamation  of  peace,  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIll.,  rapidly 
followed,  and  the  peninsular  army  was 
ordered  home. 


In  the  last  skirmish  near  Toulonse, 
Cameron  had  his  favourite  horse  shot 
under  him  ;  and,  though  there  was  hot 
fire  of  musketry  sweeping  the  place 
where  it  lay,  M'Millan  deliberately 
undid  the  girths  of  the  saddle,  and 
brought  it  away  with  the  cloak  and 
holsters,  saying,  that  '<  though  the 
French  were  welcome  to  the  dead  car- 
case, they  should  not  get  the  good  ac- 
coutrements." 

When  encamped  at  Blanchefort,  two 
miles  from  Bordeaux,  Cameron  ob- 
tained his  brevet  colonelcy  on  the  4th 
June,  1814  ;t  and  when  cantoned  at 
PoulUac,  his  Highlanders  joyfully  re- 
ceived the  route  lot  Scotlana,  and  on  the 
17th  July  embarked  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Norge,  which,  however,  by  a  change 
of  destination,  landed  them  at  the  Cove 
of  Cork. 

While  his  regiment,  now  reduced  to 
one  battalion,  was  in  Ireland,  Cameron 
returned,  on  leave,  to  his  native  glen 
at  Fassifem. 

Wellington  had  then  won  all  the 
honours  a  subject  could  attain  :  patents 
of  nobility,  baronetcy,  and  knighthood 
were  issued  for  generals  of  division 
and  brigade ;  Orders  of  the  Garter,  the 
Bath,  and  the  Crescent  were  unspar- 
ingly lavished  among  the  heroes  of  the 
war ;  but  the  brave  Cameron,  notwith- 
standing all  his  services  _ .  though  he 
had  been  almost  riddled  by  musket- 
shot,  and  had  served  in  Sweden,  Den- 
mark,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Egypt,  and  France,  at  home  and 
abroad  for  twenty-one  years — found 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
omitted  his  name  in  the  list  of  officers 
recommended  for  honorary  distinc- 
tions. He  visited  London,  and  com- 
plained to  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
ofi'ered  to  have  him  gazetted  as  an 
additional  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

**I  beg  your  highness  will  excuse 
me,"  said  he,  **for  as  my  name  has 
been  omitted,  I  will  not  accept  of  it 
now." 


•'  Sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  do  you 
know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ?'* 

'*  A  Prince  of  that  royal  blood  for 
which  I  have  too  oflen  shed  my  own ; 
but  am  yet  willing  to  do  so  again. 
And  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  your 
Highness  good  morning." 

In  this  naughty  fashion  he  quitted 
the  Horse  Guards,  but  was  aft«rwards 


•  "Record:"  Lyon. Court,  Edinburgh, 
t  Nota  of  ids  services  fmnished  to  Author  from  Hor m  Guards. 
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prevailed  upon  to  write  to  Welling- 
ton. 

Justly  indignant,  he  wrote  a  fiery 
remonstrance  to  the  Duke,  who  was 
then  at  Vienna,  and  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Earl  Bathurst,  dated 
5th  February,  mentions  it  as  a  some- 
what  imprudent  production;  but  bis 
Grace  replied  to  the  following  ef- 
fect : — 

"Vienna, 5th  February,  181.?. 
**  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th 
Janiiar}',  this  morning,  and  I  have  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Secretar}-  of  State,  with  my 
recommendation  of  yoti. 

"  The  Guvemment  fixed  the  occasions  on 
which  medals  should  be  granted  to  the  army, 
and  framed  the  ndes,  according  to  >vliich  I 
was  bound  to  make  the  Ibtsof  tliose  to  vrhom 
the}'  wcro  to  be  granted ;  and  not  having 
received  their  orders  to  recommend  for 
medals,  for  the  service  at  Arroya  del  Mo- 
linos,  Alba  de  Tonnes,  Bejar,  Airo,  or  at  Ar- 
rivercttc,  it  was  impossible  for  mo  to  n  com- 
mend you  for  a  medal  at  Fuentes  dc  O'noro, 
or  in  the  Pyrenees,  according  to  the  rules  by 
which  I  was  bound,  to  make  out  tlie  lists  of 
those  I  recommended.  I  have  not  an  accu- 
rate recollection  of  the  lists  for  Davonno,  the 
KivcUe,  Orthez.  and  Toulouse ;  but  of  this  I 
am  verj'  certain,  that  I  have  nevtr  Jttilcti  to 
do  your  sernces  justice^  as  it  was  my  earnest 
desire  to  render  it  to  every  officer  and  soldier 
I  had  the  honour  of  commanding. 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ofiiccrs  recently  appointed  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  I 
did  not  know  their  names  till  I  saw  the  list 
of  them  in  the  Gazette,  If  you  h.id  known 
these  factA,  I  hope  that  the  same  spirit  of 
justice  by  which  I  have  always  been  ani- 
mated, would  have  induced  you  to  spare  me 
the  pain  of  reading  the  reproachee  and 
chart/es  of  injustice  contained  in  your  letter ; 
and  that  you  would  have  defended  me  in  the 
92nd  Regiment;  and  would  have  shown 
them  that  the  regulation,  and  not  I,  deprived 
you  of  those  marks  of  honour  which  they 
wished  to  see  yon  obtain.  As  these  facts  are 
in  the  knowle<lge  of  everybody,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  you  were  not  aware 
of  them,  and  I  attribute  the  harshness  of 
your  letter  solely  to  the  irritation  which  yoa 
naturally  feel  in  considering  your  own  case. 
However  the  expression  of  this  irritation, 
however  unjust  towanls  me,  and  unpleasant 
to  my  feelings,  has  not  made  me  forget  the 
8er\'ioes  wliich  you  and  your  brave  corps  ren- 
dered upon  every  occasion  on  which  yon 
were  called  ui>on ;  and,  although  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  late^  I  have  recommendeil  you  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  fee., 

"  Wkllixoton. 

••  To  Llent-Colonel  Cameron, 
9'itiA  Kcflmrat." 


Cameron  saw  there  was  tomelhioff 
at  least  generous  in  the  tone  of  this 
letter,  and  he  sent  a  memorial  for  the 
Order  of  the  Bath;  for  the  medal 
which  had  been  given  to  officers  en- 
gaged at  Fuentes  de  O*noro,  and  also 
for  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword. 
Wellington  replied  as  follows  :— 

«« Vltnaa,  Frimuy,  181S. 
*'  Si]i,_I  have  received  jrour  letter  of  tht 
13th  Januar}',  and  the  copy  of  your  memo- 
rial, in  answer  to  which  I  can  only  infona 
you,  that  I  hod  no  oonoem  whatever  in  tht 
selection  of  the  officers  of  the  army  lat^ 
under  my  command,  to  be  Knighta  Okb- 
manders  of  the  Onler  of  the  Bath ;  and  as  I 
see  that  the  number  limited  it  filled,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  no  application  I  can  make 
will  answer  any  purpose.  I  will  inqidn 
about  your  claim  to  a  medal  for  Foentei  da 
0*noro.  I  have  recommended  you  for  the 
Tortuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and  Swofd  i 
and  have  the  honour,  tec., 

**  WaUiOioToab 

"  To  Lieut-Colonel  Cameron,  Und  Bcgtmni,** 

Fassifem  received  the  Portoffiien 
order,  but  ho  was  too  much  of  a  High- 
lander to  forget  the  first  unmerited 
nfTronty  of  being  omitted  or  forgotten  ; 
and  now  we  can  but  hope  tmit  this 
omission  of  the  groat  Duke  was*  at 
least,  an  unwitting  one. 

Like  every  Highlander  of  the  old 
school,  and  like  many  of  the  present 
day,  Cameron  believed  in  the  Taisdiy 
or  Second  Sight;  he  had  one  other 
fancy,  a  dread  of  being  on  tiie  water^ 
or  at  sea ;  thus  he  who  would  £ioe 
without  flinching  a  shower  of  grape 
or  hedge  of  bayonets^  has  been  known 
to  grow  pale  at  the  rocking  of  a  small 
boat. 

When  at  home,  on  leaTe»  in  181 S^ 
he  visited  Mor'ar,  in  Lochaber»  the 
scat  of  Colonel  Simon  M'Donaldt  % 
retired  officer,  who  had  joined  the 
92nd  at  their  first  muster  in  178S. 
One  day  when  passing  alonff  a  lobfaj 
together,  and  about  to  enter  the  dininr. 
room,  McDonald  started  bade*  wiA 
his  eyes  fixed  in  his  head,  hb  face  pale 
as  death,  and  his  limbs  trembling* 

<'In  God's  name,  what  is  the  matter 
Mor*ar?"  asked  Cameron. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  M'Donaldt  after 
a  pause,  and  greatly  agitated ;  "  no- 
thins." 

"  X  ou  hace  seen  something,  SinoB." 
continue<l  Cameron,  impresnTehTf  for 
he  knew,  or  believed,  that  the  gift  of 
the  Taisch  was  hereditary  in  the  &- 
niily  of  Mor'ar. 
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*'  Well,  then,  I  have  seen  gomething, 
Fassifern,"  said  M'Donald,  passing  a 
hand  over  his  eyes  with  a  troubled 
expression  -,  '*  but  do  not  ask  me  what 
it  was." 

Mor'ar  was  thoughtful  and  sad 
for  a  lon^  time  afler,  and  it  was  cur. 
rently  believed  that  he  had  seen  some 
vision  of  his  old  friend's  approaching 
end  ;  for  the  day-dreams  of  the  High, 
land  seers  are  always  fraught  with 
death  and  sorrow.  Immediately  after 
this,  war  broke  out  again  ;  Bonaparte 
quitted  Elba,  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  the  reins  of  government, 
while  Louis  XVIII.  withdrew  to 
Ghent. 

Wellington  once  more  took  the  field, 
and  the  9*2nd  Highlanders  were^ordered 
to  Flanders,  with  the  other  forces  un. 
der  his  command.  Cameron  hastened 
to  rejoin,  in  Ireland,  where  the  regi- 
ment was  still  stationed.  Its  second 
battalion,  under  Lamond  of  that  Ilk, 
had  been  disbanded  at  Edinburgh,  all 
save  twelve  sergeants,  and  174  soldiers, 
who,  with  five  ofiicers,  marched  to 
Portpatrick  to  join  the  head-quarters; 
and  on  this  route  an  interesting  epi- 
sode occurred. 

As  the  Highlanders,  with  pipes  play- 
ing, marched  past  a  little  wayside  cot- 
tage, an  old  and  white-haired  man  came 
out  to  see  them,  and  was  immediately 
recognised  as  their  brave  and  favourite 
general  in  Spain,  Sir  William  Stuart, 
who,  neglected  by  the  Government, 
had  retired  there  to  brood  over  his  un- 
requited services.  A  hearty  cheer  wel- 
comed *' Auld  Grog  Willier  Then 
the  brave  Stuart  burst  into  tears,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  The  detachment 
was  formed  into  line,  and  inspected  by 
him  ;  perhaps  the  last  military  duty  he 
ever  performed,  for  rumour  says  that 
he  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 

Cameron  embarked  with  his  High- 
landers at  Cork,  for  Ostend,  from 
whence,  with  eight  battalions  under 
his  command,  viz.,  the  third  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Scots;  the  28th,  32nd, 
42nd,  44th,  79th,  92nd,  and  third  bat- 
talion of  the  95th  Rifle  corps,  he 
marched,  via  Ghent  and  Bruges,  to 
Brussels,  where,  on  the  3rd  June,  1815, 
his  Highlanders,  with  the  brigade  to 
which  thev  belonged — the  5th  or  Sir 
Denis  Pack's — were  reviewed  by  Wel- 
lington, then  a  Field  Marshal.  In  the 
5th  corps  were  also  the  1st  Royal 
Scot.^  the  42nd  Highlanders,  and  44th 
Regiment. 
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When  Pack's  brigade  waa  under 
arms  in  the  Park  of  Brussels,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  had  been 
Lady  Charlotte  Goi*don,  passed  in  an 
open  carriage  along  the  line.  Colonel 
MacQuarrie,  of  the  42nd,  gallantly 
made  his  Highlanders  present  arms  to 
her,  as  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  daughter, 
whil^  the  pipes  played  a  salute ;  but  on 
her  approaching  the  92nd,  Cameron, 
still  true  to  his  old  feud  with  her 
brother  the  Marquis,  gave  the  orders 

*' Gordon  Hignlanders,  order  arms 
—stand  at  ease  !*'  and  thus  coldly  was 
the  fair  Duchess  received  by  the  clan 
regiment  of  her  father. 

On  the  12th  June,  Napoleon  left 
Paris  at  the  head  of  his  brave  army, 
and  the  British  poured  from  Brusseb. 
<<The  42nd  and  92nd  Highlanders 
marched  through  the  Place  Royale  and 
the  Pare,**  says  the  "Circumstantial 
Detail;'*  ''one  could  not  but  admire 
their  fine  appearance,  their  steady, 
military  demeanour,  with  their  pipes 
playing  before  them,  and  the  beams  of 
the  rismg  sun  shining  upon  their  glit- 
tering  arms.  On  many  a  highland  hill 
and  in  many  a  lowland  valley  will  the 
deeds  of  these  brave  men  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  impossible  to  witness 
such  a  scene  unmoved." 

It  was  at  four  o'clock,  on  a  bright 
midsummer  morning,  when  the  High, 
landers  of  Pack's  brigade  marched 
through  the  Namur  gate,  and,  mounted 
on  a  black  Spanish  horse,  Fassifem  was 
at  the  head  of  the  92nd.  Gallant  Mac 
Quarrie  led  the  Royal  Highlanders. 
They  were  in  the  division  of  Sir  Thos. 
Picton,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
day  came  within  range  of  the  French 
artillery  in  front  of  Gemappe,  near  a 
farm-house,  now  immortahsed  as  Les 
Quatre  Bras,  where  the  main  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  is  crossed 
by  that  which  leads  from  Nivelle  to 
ifamur.  This  was  doomed  to  be,  as 
his  friend  Mor'ar  had,  perhaps,  too 
surely  foreseen,  the  scene  of  Cameron's 
last  achievements. 

The  92nd  were  ordered  to  line  a  ditch 
in  front  of  the  Namur  road,  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  farm-house ;  Wellington 
took  his  station  near,  and  a  hot  can- 
nonade  swept  over  them.  The  proud 
and  fiery  Cameron,  still  pursuing  his 
feud  with  the  Duke,  never  deigned 
to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  but 
allowed  him  to  pass  and  'repass  his 
post  without  according  either  salute  or 
recognition.    So  full  was  he  of  bitter- 
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hoase,  and  in  heayy  cohmm  adiraiiiBed 
beyond  it  with  great  spirit. 

"  02nd  I "  exclaimed  tihe  Daks  of 
Wellington,  waving  his  cocked  hs^ 
•*  prepare  to  charge.** 

Fabifern  ramiSned  wemnMfy  im. 
movable  on  his  black  hofrsob  v*'* 
storm  of  shot  whistling  aboat  hii 

*'  Colonel  Cameron,  92Ddt  pq 
to  charge  1"  exclwmed  the  Duke  agda 
with  p*eat  vehemence. 

Still  Fassifem  paid  not  the  digrhtart 
attention,  when  the  adjutaat-gencnL 
who  knew  his  haughty  temper,  mAad 
forward  and  repeated  the  otmr  In  graal 
excitement.  1  hen,  on  hearing  it  mm 
other  lips,  he  raised  his  bonneCt  nC 
spurs  to  his  horse— the  whole  regiment 
sprang  over  the  ditch  which  bonnded 
tne  road,  and  with  bayonets,  duargfd^ 
dashed  through  the  smoke  npon  the 
enemy,  and  routed  them.  Officers  and 
men  fell  fast  on  every  nde ;  hot  om 
tlie^r  went  until  the  gable  of  the  two- 
storied  house  at  the  comer  of  the 
Charleroi  road  broke  the  centre  c^their 
line.  Then  they  formed  np  In  two 
wings,  rank  entire,  with  the  hooae  in 
the  centre ;  and  Cameron  sent  forward 
his  cousin,  £wen  Ross,  with  the  ludbt 
companv  into  a  wood  of  olivet  lo  ^k- 
mish,  wnere  he  received  a  severe  wottwl 
in  the  groin.  At  that  time  the  gr^i^ 
shot  of  the  French  artillery  was  sweep- 
ing the  corn-field  between  the  wood  and 
the  farm  house,  and  shredding  awmytbn 
ripe  ears  like  flakes  of  snow  in  the  wind. 
A  Dody  of  French,  who  ooeonied  the  np- 
per  story,  were  firing  briskly  from  tfie 
windows;  and  others  who  lined  a  tUflk 
thorn  hedge,  defi&nded  the  avenuee  to 
the  building. 

Here  it  was  that  the  brave  Cameron. 
of  Fassifem,  fell ;  bnt  the  acoomti  m 
his  death,  as  related  by  Siborne  and 
others,  are  not  strictW  oorreet  In  de> 
tul.  Hehadledhis  riwdandendoie 
to  the  hedge,  when  a  shot  fhnn  tkft 
house  passed  through  lui  bellyp  ei^ 
tering  on  the  left  side,  and  pnming 
out  on  the  rig^t,  tearing  thn  inf inline^. 
and  inflicting  a  moital  woond.  At  tkft 
same  moment  his  horse  sank  nnder  Ida^ 
pierced  b;^  four  musket  balls. 

The  regiment  gave  a  wild  di6or, 
in  the  gates  of  the  sarden,  and 
fully  was  he  avenged  by  the  diargil 
bayonet  and  clubbed  mo^et;  bat  en 
this.  Major  Donald  M'Donald  of  ImI^ 
Captain  William  Grants  lienteneatt 
Chisholm,  Becfaer,  and  M'Phene^ 
were  killed,  and  soon  after  btttaRNW 
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nessi  at  Wellington,  for  having  with- 
held from  him  the  cross  of  the  Bath, 
&c.,  that  he  cared  not  a  rush  whether 
the  field  was  lost  or  won.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Black  Brunswick 
Horse  failed  in  a  charge  in  front  of  this 
position,  and  their  brave  prince  fell 
Dy  a  mortal  wound.  Inspired  with 
new  ardour,  a  body  of  French  cavalry, 
which  had  taken  the  colours  of  the 
69th,  or  South  Lincolnshire  Regiment, 
swept  forward,  and  then  the  92nd, 
the  moment  the  Brunswickers  were 
past,  poured  an  oblique  but  deadly 
volley  upon  the  foe,  piling  men  and 
horses  breast  high  before  the  roadway. 
Attended  by  one  soldier,  his  servant, 
M.  Bourgoyne,  an  officer  of  these 
horse  chasseurs,  clad  in  light  green 
uniform,  tried  to  escape  round  the  flank 
of  the  92n(].  His  brass  helmet  had 
fallen  ofl*,  and  displayed  his  curly  black 
hair ;  he  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
and  waved  his  sabre,  repeatedly  shout- 
ing •'  Vive  VEmpereur"  Cameron 
evinced  no  disposition  to  molest  this 
gallant  Frenchman,  but  Wellington  ex. 
claimed,  "  92nd,  d — n  it,  do  not  let 
that  fellow  escape.*'  Fifty  or  sixty  men 
then  fired  at  him ;  but,  such  was  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  the  smoke,  confu- 
sion,  and  inutility  of  firing  with  fixed 
bayonets,  that  he  escaped  all  their 
shots,  and  caracoled  his  horse  alonfir  the 
whole  line  of  the  92nd.  Then  Pnvate 
Harold  Chisholm,  and  a  corporal  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders  (who  had  lost 
his  regiment  and  joined  Cameron)  un. 
fixed  their  bayonets,  knelt  down,  fired, 
and  the  chasseur  fell  to  the  earth,  while 
his  charger  limped  away  on  three  legs. 
M.  Bourgoyne  nad  been  shot  through 
both  ankles.  Several  Hanoverians  now 
rushed  forward  to  bayonet  him,  but  he 
was  rescued  by  Lieutenants  Chisholm 
and  Ewen  Ross,  who  had  him  borne  to 
the  rere.  Lieut.  Hector  Innes  en- 
countered  his  servant,  who  was  mn 
through  from  behind  by  a  Belgian  lan- 
cer and  slain.  M.  Bourgoyne  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  Brussels  ;  and  his  fa- 
mily in  Paris  expressed  to  Lieut.  Win- 
Chester,  and  other  Highland  oflicers, 
their  deep  gratitude  for  his  preserva- 
tion. 

Again  the  chasseurs  charged,  and 
again  they  were  repulsed ;  while  a  fire 
of  cannon  and  musket-shot  was  thin- 
ning  fast  the  ranks  of  Cameron.  Form- 
ing under  cover  of  these  attacks,  the 
French  infantr}',  flanked  by  artillery, 
possessed  themiselves  of  a  two-storied 
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stripped  by  the  French,  or  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  33rd,  or  First  Yorkshire  Regiment, 
who  disgraced  themselves  by  stripping 
to  the  skm  many  of  their  own  dead,  offi- 
cers and  men.  Nineteen  officers  of  the 
92nd  were  wounded,  and  280  rank  and 
file  killed  and  wounded.  The  aged  mo- 
ther of  Chisholm  received  a  widow's 
pension  from  the  Government,  and 
Campbell,  the  adjutant,  brought  his 
claymore  and  watch  home  to  ner  in 
Strathglass,  as  mementos  of  that  dark 
day  at  Les  Quatre  Bras. 

£wen  M'Millan  and  another  High- 
lander  carried  Cameron  into  what  the 
soldiers  not  inaptly  named  the  bloody 
hospital  at  Gemappe,  where  his  wound 
was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  mortal. 
On  the  position  being  abandoned,  in 
his  hereditary  hatred  and  horror  of  the 
French,  he  expressed  great  dread  of  be- 
ing left  to  die  in  their  hands;  and  by  nine 
in  the  evening  his  faithful  andsorrowing 
foster-brother  procured  a  common  cart, 
the  only  vehicle  to  be  had,  and  placed 
him  in  it  with  Ensign  Angus  M'Do- 
nald,  who  was  also  severely  wounded, 
and  conveyed  them  towards  Brussels. 
On  the  way  Cameron  asked  if  the  ene- 
my had  been  defeated  ?  M'Millan  an« 
swcred  *'  yes,"  though  such  was  not  the 
case,  but  the  poor  fellow's  heart  was 
ready  to  burst. 

'•  Defeated — then  I  die  happy  I"  said 
Cameron  ;  *•  but,  oh !  I  hope  my  dear 
native  country  will  believe  that  I  have 
served  her  faithfully." 

After  this  the  power  of  language 
failed  him  ;  but  Angus  M'Donald  (who 
afterwards  died  from  the  effect  of  his 
own  wound)  related  that  he  heard 
him  praying  fervently  in  Gaelic,  and 
in  whispers.  He  was  sinking  fast.  As 
the  cart  passed  near  where  his  cousin 
Boss  lay  wounded,  the  latter  sent  his 
servant,  Angus  Sutherland,  to  inquire 
how  he  was ;  but  Cameron's  speech  was 
gone  —  he  could  only  shake  his  head 
mournfully,  without  replying  ;  and  just 
as  the  cart  entered  the  village  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  laid  his  head  on  the  breast 
of  the  brave  and  good  M'Millan,  on 
whose  arm  he  had  reclined,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh. 

His  faithful  follower  conveyed  the 
body  in  by  the  Namur  gate,  through 
which  Cameron  had  that  morning  rid- 
den forth  at  the  head  of  his  Highland- 
ers, and  took  it  straight  to  the  billet 
they  had  occupied  in  Brussels.  As  he 
was  obliged  to  reiointhe  regiment  with- 
out delay  for  the  coming  conflict  at 


Waterloo,  he  made  a  rough  deal  coffin* 
and  in  this  placed  the  body  of  his  mas- 
ter, brother,  and  friend— lor  Cameroa 
had  been  all  these  throe  to  the  poor 
Highland  private ;  and  thus  he  inter- 
red him,  still  in  his  full  uniform^  by  the. 
side  of  the  King's  avenue,  on  the  Ghent 
ready  the  Allee  Verte.     This  was  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  17th  of 
June.      The  body  was  conveyed  to  its 
hastily-made  tomb,  in  a  common  cart, 
for  poor  £wen  could  affi^rd  nothing 
better ;  and  the  only  persons  who  ac- 
companied him  were  the  landlord  of 
the  billet,  an  honest  Belgian,  and  three 
wounded  Highlanders,  who,  with  their 
open  scars,  had  tottered  out  of  Brus- 
sels to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  him  they 
loved  so  well,  and  had  followed  so  long. 

A  captain  of  an  English  regiment 
was  buried  near  him;  and  there  in 
that  lonely  place  the  graves  lav  undis. 
turbed  until  the  month  of  Aprd,  1816. 
In  that  year  the  colonel's  brother,  Cap^ 
tain  Peter  Cameron,  of  the  Balcarris, 
came  to  Brussels*  accompanied  hf 
Ewen  McMillan,  who  led  him  to  the 
well-remembered  place,  where  the 
graves  lay,  near  three  trees  at  a  eorner 
of  the  Alee  Verte.  The  remains  were 
exhumed,  placed  within  another  coffin, 
and  brougnt  by  them  to  Leith,  from 
whence  a  King's  ship  conveyed  them  to 
his  native  Lochaber,  where  a  grand 
Highland  funeral  was  prepared. 

From  Fassifem  the  remains  of  the 
colonel  were  borne  for  five  miles,  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  friends  and  clans- 
men, to  the  old  kirkyard  of  Kilmalie, 
where,  in  presence  of  3,000  Highland- 
ers, his  aged  father,  then  verging  on 
his  eightieth  year,  laid  his  head  in  the 
grave,  a  second  time,  while  the  pipes 
played  a  lament ;  and  now  he  sleeps 
m  bis  native  earth  by  the  tomb  of  tne 
MacLauchlans,  the  Leine  Chrios  of 
LocheiL  Donald  Cameron,  his  chief, 
was  in  attendance,  and  seventy  gentle- 
men of  the  clans  dined  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  at  the  Inn  of  Marybur^h. 

In  consideration  of  his  son's  brilliant 
services,  the  venerable  Ewen  of  FassL- 
fern  received  a  baronetcy,  and  in  Kil. 
malie  a  monument  has  been  raised 
above  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  Arrive- 
rette.  Its  epitaph  is  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  may  well  merit 
a  place  here,  from  the  elegance  of  its 
expression : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
John  Cameron,  eldest  son  of  Ewen 
Cameron  of  Fassifem,   Bart.,  whose 
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mortal  remains,  transported  from 
the  field  of  glory  where  he  died, 
rest  here  with  those  of  his  forefathers. 
During  twenty  years  of  active  military 
service,  with  a  spirit  which  knew  no 
fear,  and  shunned  no  danger,  he  ac- 
companied or  led,  in  marches,  sieges, 
and  battles,  the  92nd  Regiment  of 
Scottish  Highlanders,  always  to  ho- 
nour, and  always  to  victory ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age, 
upon  the  memorable  16th  of  June, 
1815,  was  slain  in  command  of  that 
corps,  while  actively  contributing  to 
achieve  the  decisive  victory  of  Water- 
loo, which  gave  peace  to  Europe. 
Thus  closing  his  military  career  with 
the  long  and  eventful  struggle,  in 
which  his  services  had  been  so  often 
distinguished,  ho  died,  lamented  by 
that  unrivalled  seneral,  to  whose  long 
train  of  success  he  had  so  oflen  contri- 
buted ;  by  his  country,  from  which  ho 
had  repeatedly  received  marks  of  the 
highest  consideration,  and  b^rhis  Sove- 
reign, who  graced  his  surviving  family 
with  those  marks  of  honour  which  could 
not  follow,  to  this  place,  him  whom 
they  were  designed  to  commemorate. 
Reader,  call  not  hut  fate  untimely,  who, 
thus  honoured  and  lamented,  closed  a 
life  of  fame  by  a  death  ofglttry  /" 

Few  of  Cameron's  old  comrades  now 
survive.  We  know  of  only  three  officers 
and  four  privates  living  of  the  regi- 
ment, which,  between  the  27th  August, 
1799,  and  the  18th  June,  1815,  had 
killed  and  wounded  117  officers  and 
1634  men.  After  beinj;  discharged, 
Ewen  M'Millan  (who  could  never  Icam 


one  word  of  English)  died  at  Callirtt 
the  seat  of  Cameron's  brother*  and  now 
sleeps  by  his  old  master's  aide  at  KiU 
malic.  He  it  ia  whose  memory  SooU 
has  embalmed  in  bis  "Dance  of 
Death,**  and— 

"  Who  for  many  a  day 
Had  followed,  stout  and  stem, 
Where  through  battles,  root,  and  red, 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Loichiel, 

Valiant  Fasaiftm! 

Through  steel  and  shot  he  kadano  mon^ 
Low  laid  'mid  friends*  and  fbeman*a  gon; 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  sbora, 
And  Suinart  rough,  and  high  Afdgower, 

And  Horven  long  and  laO ; 

And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awc^ 
How,  upon  bloody  Qnatri  Biaa, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurrah 

Of  conquest,  aa  he  fUl  T 

Riddled  with  wounds,  Cd.  Donald 
McDonald  of  Inch  died  in  1830,  and 
is  interred  at  Edinborj^ ;  lientenank 
Winchester  died  there  m  1846.  Cap. 
tain  Campbell  died,  bjr  leapbff  orer  a 
window,  with  a  pistol  m  each  hand^  to 
chastise  a  friend  who  had  insnlted  hLn ; 
some  have  died  as  emigranti  among 
the  wilds  of  the  far  West ;  many  mora 
are  lying  near  Uppark,  in  Janiaica» 
where  the  close-ranked  headstones 
show  where  1,300  of  the  Gordon  Hi|^ 
landers  are  sleeping  far  from  thdr  na« 
tive  hills ;  and  now  raymaater  GordoUt 
and  Lieutenant  Ewen  Boas,  J<An 
Grant,  and  Alexander  Gordon^  alone 
survive  to  wear  the  war  deeoruHen, 
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1>ANTE   AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS. 


A  PASSAGE  in  one  of  Dante's  prose 
works  asserts  the  impossibility  of  trans- 
lating into  another  language  any  po- 
eticalwork.  The  original  work  he  re- 
gards as  subjected  to  a  harmony  mo- 
dulating  the  words  and  thoughts  which 
must  be  altogether  lost  in  the  process 
of  transference.  Owing  to  this,  it  is, 
he  saysi  that  though  there  are  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  prose  writers. 
Homer  has  not  been  translated  into 
Latin  ;  and,  he  adds,  that  the  Psalms, 
which  have  been  translated  from  He- 
brew into  Greek,  and  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  are  deficient  in  every  grace  of 
either  music  or  versification ;  that,  in 
the  first  process  of  passing  from  He- 
brew to  Greek,  all  tnat  originally  dis- 
tinguished them  was  lost.* 

There  is  great  truth  in  the  general 
proposition,  as  it  is  plain  that  no  har- 
mony, substituted  for  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal poem,  can  be  identical  with  that 
which  was  before  the  author's  mind; 
or  that  which  he  had  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering  audible  to  other  ears.  To  pro- 
duce, by  other  means,  the  same  effects 
as  the  author  has  produced,  seems 
all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  translator  to 
propose  to  hmisclf ;  and  for  this  reason 
alone,  were  there  no  other,  it  seems 
to  us  self-evident  that  the  laws  of  the 
language  into  which  any  poetical  work 
is  proposed  to  be  translated,  and  not 
those  of  the  original  language,  should 
exclusively  be  thought  of  by  the  trans- 
lator. There  is  no  peculiar  fitness  in 
selecting  the  terza  rima  of  the  early 
Italian  poets  for  a  translation  of  Dante, 
if  it  have  been  found  that  the  effect  in 
English  is  tediousness  and  monotony. 
Blank  verse,  cast  into  such  forms  as 
Gary  has  adopted,  is  more  appropriate. 
The  Miltonic  involutions  of  phrase  are 
not  absolutely  unlike  the  tone  of 
Dante's  more  formal  style,  and  from 
any  of  the  varied  metres  which  are 
called  by  the  common  name  of  blank 


verse,  the  transition  to  any  other  is  so 
easv  that  we  regard  it  as,  probably, 
giving  better  opportunities  to  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante  to  exhibit  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  his  author  than  he  could 
otherwise  command.  The  power  of 
passing,  without  a  sense  of  abruptness, 
from  one  style  to  another,  made  Dante, 
who  has  called  the  majestic  st^le  of 
Virgil  by  the  name  of  Tragedy,  give  to 
his  own  more  varied  poem  that  of  Co- 
medy. Gary,  whose  translation  is  far 
the  best  that  English  literature  fur- 
nishes of  any  work  whatever,  has  the 
one  only  fault  of  being  too  uniformly 
grave.  There  are  several  scenes  that 
seem  to  us  spoiled  by  this.  The 
grotesque  attitudes  and  speeches  of  the 
demons,  by  whom  the  travellers  through 
Hell  are  pursued  during  part  of  their 
journey — the  actual  dangers  in  which 
for  a  while  they  are,  or  seem  to  be— 
are,  we  think,  less  effectively  given  by 
Gary,  than  if^e  had  allowed  himself  to 
pass  with  more  freedom  into  easier 
forms  of  verse.  The  transitions  in 
Gowper's  poem  of  *'  The  Task,"  may- 
express  what  we  mean,  though,  lest  our 
meaning  be  misunderstood,  we  must 
add,  that  no  style  whatever  would  less 
represent  Dante  than  Cowper's. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however  in- 
adequate as  the  translation  of  poetry 
must  always  be — in  truth,  where  suc- 
cessful, it  most  often  is  another  poenu-* 
that  of  such  great  works  as  Dante's, 
there  should  be  several  translations. 
No  man  can  read  and  study  such  a 
work  without  great  labour ;  without 
his  mind  being  for  the  time  overpow- 
ered,  or,  it  may  be,  potentiated  by  the 
mind  under  whose  dominion  it  has 
placed  itself.  Every  part  of  such  a 
work  bears  upon  every  other  part,  and 
it  is  really  a  task  of  less  labour 
to  present  all  to  one's  mind  through 
some  process  of  translation  which  com- 
pels one  to  think  of  the  entire  work 


*  "  Sappia  ciascuno,  che  nulla  cosa  per  legame  musaico  armonizata  si  puo  della  sua  lo- 
quela  in  altra  transmutare  sanza  rompere  tatta  sua  dolcezza  e  armonla.  £  questa  4  la  ra- 
gione  per  che  Omero  non  si  ranto  di  Greco  in  Latino,  come  Taltre  scrittare  che  aVemo  daloro 
e  questa  e  la  ragione  per  die  i  versi  del  Psaltcro  sono  sanza  dolcezza  di  musica  c  d'armomia j 
ne  essi  furono  trasmutati  d^  Ebreo  in  Greco,  e  di  Greco  in  LatinOi  e  nella  prima  trasmutatione 
tiitta  quella  dolcezza  vennc  meno."— Conchevito,  L  7. 
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together,  than  by  analyses  and  state- 
ments, and  re-statements,  of  hundreds 
of  propositions — each  reduced  to  some- 
thing of  accuracy  only  through  hun- 
dreds of  exceptions — to  seek  to  render 
a  clear  picture  of  any^  single  part — the 
value  of  the  poem  being,  in  truth,  not 
that  of  any  single  part,  but  of  the  whole. 
Though  each  particularpart  is  elaborat- 
ed with  unceasing  effort,  the  effect  is,  as 
in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  In  our  literature  there  are  few 
single  passages  of  Dante  translated-, 
whue  seyeriS  men  of  genius  seem  fas- 
cinated, as  by  a  spell,  and  have  each 
in  their  way  given  us  the  whole  work* 
Among  the  efforts  of  such  men,  Mr. 
Cay  ley's  transUtion  holds  a  respectable 
place.*  The  delicacy,  the  beauty,  and 
the  propriety  of  a  motto  which  he  has 
placed  in  one  of  his  title-pages  greatly 
struck  us — 


**  Non  ita  oarUndl  enpldin  qaam  propttr  i 
Qood  te  ImiUri  areo.** 

— LutrHiui. 

Of  the  earlier  translators,  Hayley— 
whose  case,  however,  furnishes  an  ex- 
ception to  our  last  remark,  as  ho  only 
translated  the  three  first  cantos  of  the 
*'  Inferno'* — is  far  the  best.  He  adopt- 
ed the  terza  rima^  axA  managed  it 
with  exceeding  skill  and  ease.  It  ii 
not  surprising  that  a  man  of  moderate 
talents,  transhting  Dante,  should  in 
such  a  work  have  written  something  not 
absolutely  unlike  poetry,  although  his 
original  works  can  scarcely  be  given 
the  name.  The  triple  rhymes  in  most 
of  the  specimens  we  have  of  such  metre 
disturb  the  ear  with  almost  the  same 
sense  of  absurdity  as  wounds  the  eyo 
at  the  sight  of  the  three  legs  of  a  Manx 
penny,  which  seem  to  be  going,  with 
great  vehemence,  nowhere,  and  to  be 
utterly  useless  for  any  purpose  cither 
of  motion  or  rest.  Hayley  uses  his 
crutches  dextrously,  and,  now  and 
then,  even  treads,  with  a  firm  foot, 
the  burning  marie.  It  is^  we  think,  a 
real  loss  to  English  literature  that  his 
translation  was  not  continued.  Boyd 
was  the  next.  Many  parts  of  his  trans- 
lation were  well  executed,  and  he  was 
a  graceful  and  accomplished  scholar ; 
but  the  period  in  which  he  lived  was, 
perhaps,  the  very  worst  of  English  li- 
terature.  The  language  of  poetry  was 
then  altogether  conventionaL  Nothing 
could  be  expressed  with  directness  or 


earnestness ;  and  DantjBy  whoee  pmX 
power  arises  from  buminff  intensity  of 
purpose,  was,  perhaps,  Uie  Tery  lait 
writer  who  could  be  adequately,  or  al 
all,  represented  by  a  style  in  wliieh 
frost  was  expected  to  perform  the  ef^ 
feet  of  fire.  Beside  his  geaenl  fiuik 
of  stvle,  which  was  the  vioe  of  Um  aft 
in  which  his  lot  was  cta(,  not  his  oiwa» 
Boyd  unluckily  broke  np  the  poem  itthi 
stanzas,  and  thus  varied  ffwentially  iti 
character  *.  for  less  than  the  perpetual 
interlacing  of  the  rhymes  does  not  give 
anything  of  the  metrical  efl^  or  the 
original ;  and  if  the  translator  fod  it 
witnin  his  privileges,  as  we  think  it  lib 
to  dispense  with  this  difficnlt  on^ 
ment,  we  yet  think  that,  in  someway  or 
other,  the  continuity  of  the  namtive 
should  be  preserved — not  brolken  aa  it 
everywhere  is  in  Boyd.  We  onrselvea 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  stanaaaaie 
to  be  chosen,  that  of  Spenser*  with 
some  variation  of  the  closing  line^  woald 
give  more  the  e&ct  of  the  original 
than  any  other.  In  a  staesa  not  u* 
like  Spenser'i^  Ghanoer  has  told  tha 
story  of  UgoKno,  where  he  rafora  to 
Dante,  from  whom,  however*  he  doaa 
not  affect  to  translate.  Whatever  form 
of  verse  he  adopted,  the  eontinullj 
might  be  sufficiently  mresenred*  ana 
yet  the  translator  breax  the  narrative 
mto  paragraphs— a  liberty  from  wfaidi 
all  tne  translators  who  use  rl\yiaa 
shrink,  and  which  even  Gary  naaa 
too  little.  It  is  not  improbable*  how- 
ever, that  Boyd's  book  was  omm 
read  at  the  time  in  whidi  it  was 
published  in  conseqnenoe  of  what  im 
must  now  regard  as  its  fiudta.  Ii 
certainly  did  something  for  the  stodr 
of  Dante  in  England.  It  Is  the  woik 
of  a  scholar,  and  well  deserves  itaplaea 
in  the  library  of  the  student.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  in  Mrs.  Foster'a  vonr 
pleasing  volume,  '*  Italian  Literatnn^* 
published  by  the  Ghambers*s  of  Sdi^ 
burgh,  an  extract  from  his  translation 
has  l)een  given.  It  is  not*  bowevei^  a 
passage  in  which  Boyd  has  bean 
cessfm,  nor,  to  say  truth,  aro  we 
fied  with  any  version  that  we  have 
of  the  story  of  Francesoa. 

Of  the  Uter  transUtions,  we  shall 
only  say  with  respect  to  Garr*s^  that 
we  regard  it  as  alone  —  itself  e  graafe 
poem,  and  doing  more  for  the  Bltg. 
lish  student  of  Dante,  than  all 
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books  put  together.  The  very  remote 
sources  of  illustration  —  lurking  often 
in  such  obscure  and  worthless  volumes 
of  old  Italian  poetry^  that  Foscolo 
complains  of  their  being  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  or  printed  in  the  same 
page  with  Dante  —  which  Gary  brings 
forward,  often,  very  often  fix  beyond 
dispute  the  meaning  of  phrases  which 
have  baffled  editors  and  commentators. 
Gary's  own  reading  seems  to  have  lain 
most  in  the  elder  poets  of  every 
country.  Ghaucer  is  more  familiar 
to  him  than  the  dramatists  of  Eliza- 
beth's day,  and  the  dramatists  of 
Elizabeth's  day  than  any  later  poetry 
of  England,  except  Milton.  From  Mil. 
ton,  almost  exclusively,  his  own  style 
is  formed.  His  translation,  though 
cast  in  somewhat  a  more  formal  mode, 
as  we  think,  than  the  original,  is  more 
nearly  literal  than  would  be  easily 
believed  by  persons  who  have  not 
been  led  to  examine  it  particularly. 
The  earlier  French  writers  oflen  af- 
ford light  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  but  we 
are  even  more  struck  by  the  happiness 
of  Gary's  quotat  ions  from  passages  of 
the  Greek  classics,  which  were  wholly 
unknown  to  Dante,  but  which  are 
often  brought  forward  to  vindicate 
from  some  gloss  of  commentators,  or 
some  conjecture  of  editors  who  would 
amend  the  poet's  text,  his  true  mean- 
ing, by  showing  how  kindred  minds 
hud  expressed  themselves,  and  how, 
in  truth,  poets  are  the  best  interpret- 
ers of  poetry.  The  description  of 
assistance  which  might  be  expected 
from  students  of  school  divinity,  we  do 
not  think  has  been  yet  brought  suffici- 
ently in  illustration  of  this  great  poem. 
Ozanam's*  book  has  greatly  disappoint- 
ed us.  It  makes  a  promise,  whicn  is  in 
no  way  fulfilled.  The  later  trans- 
lators —  Gary  being  excepted  from 
the  number,  for  this  and  better  rea- 
sons— all,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  them, 
have  adopted  rlume  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bannerman,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  work  is  in  the  old 
couplet  of  Dryden,  have  written  in  the 
terza  rima,  or  in  verse  intended  to 
imitate  it.  Of  these  translators  Meri- 
vale  was  the  earliest,  and  is  the  best ; 
and  not  in  any  way  lessening  the 
praise  which  we  feel  Gary  to  deserve, 
or  thinking  that  his  laurels  could  be  in 


the  slightest  danger  from  BXkf  iHumpli 
of  another  translator,  we  think  il  it  a 
real  loss  to  our  literature,  that  Meri- 
vale  did  not  execute  a  tanslation  of 
the  entire  poem  ip  the  tone  and  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  translated  par- 
ticular passages.  The  scene  between 
Dante  and  Gasella  in  the  "Purgatory,** 
ie  one  which  in  his  translation  re-ap- 
pears in  almost  the  beauty  of  the 
original ;  and  the  praises  of  Ancient 
Florence,  Grom  the  "Paradise,**  be- 
comes in  his  hands  a  very  admirable 
piece  of  painting.  Merivfde  was  fond, 
m  his  prefaces  and  notes,  of  dwelling 
on  the  thought  that  form  was  of  the 
^sence  of  poetry ;  and  in  his  transU* 
tions-p-he  was  fond  of  translating — he 
sought  as  far  as  he  could  to  imitate 
the  very  cadences  of  the  poems  which 
he  was  engaged  with.  His  transla- 
tions from  Schiller*  oflen  very  beaUf 
tiful,  would,  we  think,  have  been 
better,  had  he  in  this  allowed  himself 
more  freedom,  and  consulted  only 
the  genius  of  his  own  language.  From 
what  we  have  said,  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  to  hear  that  his  translations 
from  Dante  were  executed  in  the 
terza  rima.  A  considerable  part  of 
Dante*8  "Inferno**  was  translated 
into  this  same  metre  by  the  late  Mr. 
Shannon,  many  passages  of  which 
were  not  without  beauty.  Shannon 
however,  though  possessing  the  ae- 
eomplishment  of  verse^  was  an  irrer 
ffularly  educated  man,  easily  caught 
by  a  Uieory ;  and  some  of  the  modern 
speculations  which  convert  the  poens 
into  a  political  and  almost  atheistic 
romance,  had  seised  hold  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  his 
author.  He  printed  some  seven  or 
eight  books  of  the  "  Inferno  '*  in  a 
vdume,  which  he  stransely  called 
"Arnaldo,  Gaddo,  and  other  Poems, 
by  Lord  Byron."  The  book  excited 
no  curiosity,  and  the  unmeaning  title- 
page  gave  some  reason  to  doubt  Uie  aur 
thor's  perfect  self-possession.  Merivale 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  force  this 
translation  on  public  notice,  but  we 
believe  it  attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  any  metre 
having  the  same  effect  as  the  terza  rima 
of  the  Italians  can  be  produced  in  Eng- 
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lish.      The  Italian  line  is  of  eleven 
syllables — the  last  short,  and  ending  in  a 
vowel.    This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  whatever  the  resemblance  to  the 
eye,  the  ear  cannot  be  affected  in  the 
same  way  where  the  line  is  of  ten  sylla- 
bles ;  where  the  vowel  termination  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  where 
the  line  scarce  ever  ends  with  a  short 
syllable.     The  resemblance  is  appa- 
rent,  not  real.    In  Kiccoboui's  account 
of    "  The  Theatres  of  Europe,"   he 
mentions  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to 
imitate     French  verse  in  its  mascu- 
line and  feminine  rhymes.     *'  I  cans- 
ed,"  he  says,  "  a  Dutchman  to  pro- 
nounce to  me  some  words  chosen  out  of 
feminine  rhymes,  and  I  perceived  that 
the   syllable  en    sounded  continually 
in  my  ears,    notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferent sound  that  every  word  bears— 
that  it  never  changes  its  sound,  and 
that  it  is  always  pronounced.     They 
assure  me,  that  in  familiar  discourse 
it  is  sometimes  almost  mute,  or  at 
least  softened,  but  that  in  the  theatre 
and  in  the    pulpit  they  always  pro- 
nounce it  strong In  French 

we  but  rarely  perceive  that  the  femi- 
nine rh}'me8  terminate  in  e;  and  in 
Dutch  we  hear  plainly  that  they  all 
terminate  in  en.  In  effect  image, 
jalousie,  chimere,  sacrifice^  perfide^ 
adore,  colore,  &Cf  and  an  innnite 
number  of  words  of  French  feminine 
rhymes,  do  not  appear  to  end  in  e,  and 
each  has  a  different  sound ;  but  in 
the  Dutch  these  words,  leden,  voren, 
tyrannen,  wonden,  stehroken,  zoonen, 
harbaren,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  their 
feminine  rhymes,  the  syllabic  en  sounds 
continually,  and  consequently  the 
monotony  is  inevitable." 

The  cttect  is,  we  think,  in  the  same 
way  necessarily  a  wholly  different  one 
in  the  English  language,  where  a  line 
of  different  length,  and  otherwise  es- 
sentially different  from  the  Italian,  is 
adopted ;  and  we  ^therefore  think  the 
translator  unwise,  who*  from  an^'  sup- 
position that  he  is  imitating  his  au- 
thor, selects  the  metre.  We  are,  there- 
funs  the  more  disposed  to  welcome  Mr. 
Wright,  who,  using  a  six-line  stanza, 
so  arrauj^es  his  rhymes  as  to  produce 
something  of  the  effect  of  the  terza 
rima.  In  the  terza  rima,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  first  rhyme  of  each  canto, 
and  the  last,  every  terminating  sound 
is  throe  times  repeated,  nu  two  lines  in 
im mediate  sequence  rhyming,  and  the 
curroponding  sounds  never  being  se- 


arated  from  each  other  by  more  llm 
the  interval  of  a  Hne.  In  English,  ts 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  e^ct  is  pro- 
duced not  by  the  repeUtion  of  the 
sound  three  successive  times,  bat  samply 
by  the  alternation.  This,  wethmk,  any 
one  may  prove  to  himself  by  tddng  up 
Hobbes's  translation  of  tbe^'Odyssej," 
which  is  in  the  alternate  rhyme  of 
Gray's  '*  Elegy,"  but  in  which  toe  lines 
run  mto  each  other  with  the  freedom  of 
blank  verse,  and  in  which  whole  ^ep> 
often  move  on,  without  certainly  giving 
any  very  groat  pleasure  to  either  the 
ear  or  mind,  to  much  the  same  tone 
as  the  Dantesque  of  English  writers. 
Mr.  Wright  uses  the  same  stx-line 
stanza  as  Boyd,  but  arranges  his 
rhymes  differently. 

We  transcribe  a  few  Knes  from  the 
Paradise  of  each,  for  the  sinrie  purpose 
of  showing  the  difference  of  the  emngn- 
nient  of  rhymes,  which  giveeliLr.  Wrimt 
the  advanta^  of  the  continuitj  of  the 
narrative  heme  less  broken. 

Beatrice  and  Dante  are  in  the  planet 
of  Mars.  He.has  expressed  some  fean^ 
not  altogether  unreasonablet  thatif«oa 
his  return  to  earth,  he  publishes  what 
he  has  seen  in  the  other  worid,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  severe  satire.  Beatrice* 
among  other  things,  says  :^ 

"  like  to  the  wind  shall  thy  rq[>roQfbs  Ibond, 
Which  chiefly  doth  the  loftkit  hei^Us 
assail; 
And  hence  a  greater  gloiy  shall  redound. 

Wherefore  no  spirits  here  to  thee  an  ihow% 
Or  in  the  mount  or  in  the  dokmws  vali^ 
Save  those  whose  names  and  chaiaotaa 
are  known. 

<*  For  he  who  bears  thee  will  not  bo  ladiBed 
To  give  full  credeooe,  and  to  mt  seean^ 

If  the  example  brought  before  hb  mind 
Be  based  in  root  ignoUe  or  obsears.** 


"  Your  song  must  like  themiBIiig  stonn  t 
The  towering  hill,  and  apum  the  lowly  yal^ 

And  deal  forth  honour  and  eternal  ibama 
To  sinners  and  to  aaiota  of  hi^  dsgrss 
Be  like  yourself  ingenoona,  bold,  and  fkes^ 

And  lofty  deeds  in  lofty  notes  piodalak 


'*  Ghosts  of  renown  aVuie  thj  kedar 
To  heaven  or  earth,  or  by  the  Stygian 
For  those  are  they  who 
wide, 
And  show  what  coarse  to  shnn,  and  wluit 

pursue, 
With  noble  patterns  from  the  naaefcss  emfi 
Ingenuous  naturea  rarefy  are  sappUcd.* 
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Though  we  at  first  only  looked  for 
a  passage  in  which  we  could  conve- 
niently place  in  juxta .  position  the 
translators  who,  having  deviated  from 
the  terza  rima,  adopted  somewhat  the 
same  kind  of  stanza,  we  may  as  well 
from  the  books  before  us  transcribe 
other  versions  of  the  same  passage,  and 
before  doine  so,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  give 
Dante's  own  words,  who^  as  now  and 
then  will  happen,  seems  more  easy  to 
be  understood  than  most  of  his  inter- 
preters : — 

,    "  Questo  tuo  grido  far^  come  vento 
Che  le  piik  alte  cime  p\^  pcrcote 
E  cio  non  fia  d'onor  poco  argomento. 
Perl  ti  son  mostratc,  in  queste  mote, 
Nel  monte,  e  nella  valle  dolorosa 
Pur  Tanime  che  son  di  faina  note ; 
Ch^  ranimo  di  quel  ch*ode,  non  posa, 
Ne  fernia  fede  per  exempio  ch^Iiaia 
La  sua  radice  incognita  e  nascosa 
Ne  per  altro  argomento  che  non  paia.** 

Gary's  translation  follows  :— 


•"  The  cry  thou  raisest 


Shall,  aa  the  wind  does,  smite  the  proudest 

summits ; 
Wliich  is  of  hononr  no  light  argument 
For  this  there  only  have  been  Aown  to  thee 
Throughout  these  orbs,  the  mountain,  and 

the  deep, 
Spirits,  whom  ikme  hath  note  o£    For  the 

mind 
Of  him  who  hears  is  loth  to  acquiesce. 
And  fix  its  faith,  unless  the  instance  brought 
Be  palpable,  and  proof  apparent  urge.** 

Mr.  Cayley's  translation  is-. 

*'  Thy  proclamation  shall  be  as  the  wind, 
By  which  the  tops  most  lofty  most  are 
blown, 
But  herein  matter  of  much  praise  wilt  find ; 
And  therefore  only  spirits  famed  and 
known. 
Both  in  these  roundures  and  the  dolorous 
glade, 
And  in  the  mountain,  have  to  thee  been 
shown. 
Because  the  reader's  mind  will  not  be  stayed ; 

Nor  is  faith  planted  by  example  ta'en, 
From  subjects  mean  or  rooted  in  the  shade. 
Nor  by  no  topic  which  is  else  than  plain." 

— Cayley,^ 


We  suspect  some  misprint  or  acci- 
dental inadvertence  in  the  last  line. 
We  close  our  group  of  English  trans- 
lations withMerivale's>  in  every  respect 
the  best  of  all  :— 

*'  Thus  as  the  wind  the  loftiest  battlement 
Most  rudely  shakes,  so  thy  loud  voice  shall  be, 
Nor  this  be  of  thy  praise  light  argument ; 
Therefore  the  spirits  thou  wast  given  to  see 
In  these  blest  orbs,  that  mountain  and  yon 

vale 
Of  tears  are  those  alone  of  high  degree : 
Seeing  the  mind  of  him  who  hears  the  tale 
Will  scarcely  to  example  credence  yield. 
Of  lowly  root  obscure,  nor  let  prevail 
One  proof^  that  is  not  clear  as  day  revealed.'* 
— MerivaU^s  Poetns,  vol  ii.  p.  248.t 

We  do  not  well  know  how  we  have 
got  among  the  tortured  spirits  of  trans, 
lators  —  as,  to  say  the  plain  truth,  we 
for  the  most  part  are  disposed,  unless 
when  stern  duty  compels  us,  to  think 
of  Dante  alone,  forgetting  utterly  all 
his  interpreters  —  Gary  still  excepted ; 
for  England  could  almost  as  little  do 
without  Gary's  "Vision  of  Dante"  as 
without  the  ''  Paradise  Lost.*'  But  as 
we  are  among  the  translators,  we  may 
as  well  see  what  the  Abbe  Piazza,  who 
has  given  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
entire  work,  has  done  with  the  passage. 
Piazza's  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  cu- 
rious and  very  clever  work.  The  La- 
tin will  every  now  and  then  jar  on  a 
classical  ear ;  but  when  a  man  has  to 
represent  new  bodies  of  thought,  which 
were  never  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
ancient  poets,  he  must  express  himself 
in  language  which  they  could  not  have 
used.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  lan- 
guage, as  Dante  says  of  Virgil,  when 
they  first  meet>  is  that  of  one  hoarse 
from  lone  disuse  of  speech  ;  but  it  is 
that  combinations  of  thought,  onlv  in- 
telligible to  Ghristians,  are  what  liave 
to  be  represented ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  the  superadded  one» 
created  by  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
fffstematising  schoolmen.  We  are  so 
kttle  in  the  nabit  of  reading  any  but 
classical  Latin,  that  the'  ear  is  more 
offended  at  finding  St.  Francis  of  Assim 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  speaking  hexa- 
meters in  heaven^  than  it  would  be  at 


*  In  our  Number  for  September,  1853,  there  are  some  remarks  on  Cayley*s  and  Carlisle's 
translations  of  Dante,  which  we  feel  it  desirable  to  state  are  not  by  the  author  of  the  present 

paper. 

t  See  DcBLTN  Universttt  Magazimb,  for  1841,  Vol.  xviL  p.  431,  for  extracts  flrom 
several  translations  of  Dante's  Praises  of  Flivettce— Paradise.   Canto  15, 
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any  repretentation  of  the  same  thing 
in  the  words  of  any  modern  tongue. 
With  this  apology  for  Piazza,  wo  tran- 
0crJbe  his  version  of  the  passage : — 

*'  Iste  tans  mugitus  erit,  oeu  flamina  verti 
Qu«  majore  ictu  magis  alta  cacumina  pal- 

sant: 
Id  que  hominis  foerit  generofom  pectus  ha* 

beutis. 
Propterea  spheris  licait  tibi  ceroere  in  istia, 
In  montCf  in  dira  nigra  formidine  vallis 
Tantum  animas,  quamm  sunt  nomina  cogni- 

ta  fam; 
Nam  mens  illius,  qui    fanti    aocommodat 

aures 
Kescit  stare,  (idem  neqoe  habet  si  exempla 

sequantur, 
Quorum  sit  radix  plerisque  ignota  latensque, 
Aut  si  les  minime  daro  se  lumine  prodat.*' 

— Piazza, 

Piazza  was  an  accomplished  scholar. 
We  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  ar- 
rangements  for  education  in  Italy,  to 
know  the  precise  rank  or  position 
which  he  occupied,  when  we  are  told 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Vicenza  to  a  chair  of  ancient  literature 
at  Vicenza.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Padua,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  studious  habits,  and  to  have  cul- 
tivated literature  with  distinction.  He 
translated  "  Pindar"  into  Italian,  and 
the  translation  is  mentioned  with  hich 
praise.  He  was  over  sixty  when  ne 
thought  of  amusing  the  decline  of  life 
by  translating  "Dante**  into  Latin. 
Ho  lived  to  seven ty-siz,  and  had  just 
completed  his  translation  when  death 
came.  A  few  passages  of  his  transla. 
tion  were  printed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  circulated  among  his  friends, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  hearing  their 
praises  of  the  work.  He  died,  how. 
ever,  before  the  publication  of  the 
work.  His  death  took  place  in  the 
year  1844.  His  book  was  published 
at  I^ipsic,  in  1848,  edited  by  Karl 
AVitte,  who  had  himself,  in  association 
with  Kannegiesser,  published  a  Ger- 
man  translation,  with  some  valuable 
comments,  of  Dante's  lyrical  poems. 

Of  Dante's  lyrical  poems,  Italian 
critics  differ  almost  ^  much  in  their 
estimate  as  the  English  do  with  respect 
to  the  sonnets  of  Shakspcarc,  which 
Steevens  said  that  even  an  act  of  Par. 
liament  could  not  make  men  read,  and 
which,  in  our  day,  are  by  many  felt  to 
be  among  the  most  beautiful  poems  in 
the  lunguage.  Still,  through  Dante's 
smaller  poems  chiefly,  and  uirough  his 


own  comments  on  them,  are  we  eaa- 
bled  to  learn,  with  any  diatioc^nw^ 
the  particulars  of  his  eany  life,  aiad  of 
that  youthful  passion  which,  ibnned  ia 
boyhood  for  one  little  more  than  a 
child,  cave  a  colouring  to  his  whole 
afler-life ;  and,  we  think  it  probiA>li^ 
had  also  some  effect  on  the  imaginiu 
tion  of  other  poets,  and  «ded  to  create 
that  fantastic  exhibition  of  love  whkah 
we  find  in  so  manyof  the  Italian  poet9 
and  romancers.  The  **  Laura**  of  Pe> 
trarcha  and  the  "  Fiammetta  "  of  Boe- 
caccio,  with  the  perpetual  quibbling 
about  the  Laurel  and  the  Flame  (whiS 
would  be  Trifling,  if  in  love  anything 
can  be  Trifling),  are,  in  truth,  but  repe- 
titions of  Beatrice,  whoee  name  runs, 
in  Dante's  verse,  into  the  thouriit  dt 
blessing,  bliss,  heaven,  and  aUmdi 
thoughts  as  can  be  associated  with  the 
word  Beatrice.  Even  in  what  woold 
appear  to  be  direct  murative,  there 
seems  to  be  mingled  something  of 
imitative  fiction,  as,  while  we  cannot 
admit  Biscioni's  and  Bossetti's  iiw 
fcrences,  that  the  ladies  are,  in  all 
cases,  mere  allegories,  it  oertainlj 
seems  impossible,  except  something  w 
the  Italian  manners  and  haluts  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centoriee 
may  explain  it,  that  in  io  many  oaeaa 
these  platonic  lovers  should  have  ae^ 
tually  met  all  in  the  Holy  Week*  at 
church,  at  the  fust  hour  of  the  dajt 
ladies,  each  of  whom  marries  another, 
and  each  of  whom  dies  before  hei^ 
adorer ;  each  of  whom,  tOQ,  b  traaf. 
ferred  to  the  same  third  heaven.  Boa* 
setti  regards  the  mysterious  female^ 
the  lady  of  the  mM,  as  the  tgipe  of  a 
perfect  monarchy ;  as  a  somethmg,  the 
thought  of  which  exists  to  animate  mid 
inspire,  but  which,  if  it  is  to  be  lup* 
posed  as  ever  having  had  existence  oa 
earth,  is  now  passed  awav,  and  baa  no 
other  reality  than  its  araent  wonhip- 
pcrs  themselves  can  give  it,  by  fiaiag 
their  imagination  on  a  phantom*  That 
the  shifting  cloud  of  aliegorv  may  aow 
be  like  a  whale,  now  very  like  an  ele* 
phant ;  that  the  same  outward  reafifey* 
more  especially  if  it  be  a  young  lady« 
majr,  just  as  her  lover  fancies^  sym* 
bolise  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  raeo- 
logy ;  be  the  Old  Babylon  or  the  New 
Jerusalem  of  the  religious  or  p*^'^Tfl 
enthusiast ;  is,  we  think,  not  only  Y^irj 
conceivable,  but  is  in  the  drama  of  lim 
acted  every  day  by  everybody,  a  cha* 
racter  perpetually  re-appearin^ •  AH 
that  we  love,  and  feel,  and  wiri^  Vf 
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associate  in  thought  with  the  one  beinsy 
for  whom  alone— such  is  evermore  the 
dream  of  youthful  passion  —  we  live. 
To  infer,  as  those  commentators  do, 
that  these  men  did  not  love — that  there 
were  no  Lauras,  no  Beatrices,  nothing 
in  actual  outward  life  to  which  their 
thoughts  referred — is,  we  think,  not 
alone  inconsistent  with  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have,  or  can  have,  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  the  nature  of  man.  That 
m  these  loves  there  was  much  that  was 
fantastic,  much,  as  there  is  in  the  whole 
relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  in 
every  country,  dependent  on  arbitrary 
and  conventional  manners,  we  can  enter- 
tain no  doubt.  The  old  devotional  atten- 
tions  of  the  young  knight  to  his  mistress; 
the  solemn  courtesies  and  strange  for* 
malities  of  the  courts  of  love  ;  the  pe- 
culiar relation  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  at  all  times  in  Italy  married  ladies 
received  attentions  from  admirers, 
which  in  our  country  would  imply 
more  than  it  would  be  just  to  infer 
from  them  in  Italy,  remove  in  some 
degree  the  kind  of  surprise  which  we 
cannot  but  at  first  feel  when  reading 
the  love  verses  of  the  great  Italian 
poets.  Yet  how  much  must  be  allowed 
for  the  habits  of  the  time,  will  perhaps 
be  more  felt  when  it  is  remembered 
what  indulgent  interpretation  is  re- 
quired from  the  reader  of  such  poems 
in  our  own  literature  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Sonnets, 
most  or  all  of  which  were  addressed 
to  a  married  woman.  We  are  too  apt 
to  tliink  of  poetry  as  if  it  were  the 
direct  language  of  present  passion.  If 
a  great  poet  be  right,  it  never  is.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  assumed  passion, 
but  the  language  of  a  passion  which  has 
passed  away ;  the  language  of  a  state  of 
feeling  which,  having  been  experienced 
in  all  its  turbid  strength,  is  recalled  in 
a  state  of  calm.  If  this  be  so*  there  is 
no  insincerity  in  these  poems,  even 
though  there  may  be  much  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  inconsistent.  We  should 
anticipate  much  of  romance  to  mingle 
with  every  statement ;  nay,  we  should 
not  feel  surprised,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  to  find  the  poet,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  all  sensual  thoughts 
had  passed  away,  describing  the  lady  as 
married,  as  passed  into  religion,  or  as 
dead.  In  fact,  we  should  as  soon  ask 
Donne,  or  Cowley,  or  any  of  our  own 
"  metaphysical"  poets,  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  their  sonp,  as  expect  entire 
truth  from  the  Itauan  poets  in  revda- 


tions  of  the  kind.  That  the  maiden 
whom  the  poet  calls  his  first  love* 
should,  as  he  passes  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  life,  be  stiU  a  part  of 
his  dream,  is  what  every  one  will  recog- 
nise as  in  the  ordinary  experience  of 
mankind..  This  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated  in  Coleridge's  *'  Garden  of  Boc- 
caccio." The  image  of  the  lover*8  ear- 
liest dream  is  with  him  in  every  stage 
of  life,  reappearing  ever  in  some  new 
aspect :— . 

**  And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien, 
Yet  radiant  still,  and  with  no  earthly  sheen, 
>yhom,  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  wooed, 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thoaght — PAiYoxe^Ay ; 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  pardie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Pouy" 

The  supposition  that  there  was  no 
real  flesh  and  blood  Beatrice  had 
been  advanced  early  by  Filelfo,  was 
examined,  disproved,  and  forgotten, 
till  revised  by  Biscioni,  and,  with  a  hun. 
dred  other  less  plausible  theories, 
brought  before  the  English  public  by 
Bossetti,  who  supported  his  views  with 
great  acuteness  and  considerable  learn- 
mg,  and  whose  edition  of  the  "  Infer, 
no,"  of  Dante  —  we  regret  that  his 
labours  did  not  extend  to  the  entire 
work — are  of  very  great  value. 

The  family  of  Dante,  the  Alighieri, 
lived  in  that  quarter  of  Florence  which 
was  near  the  church  of  San  Martino 
del  Vescovo.  In  their  neighbourhoody 
near  the  Church  of  Santa  Margarita, 
lived  Folco  Portinari,  his  wife.  Donna 
Celia,  and  a  daughter,  Beatrice,,or,  as 
she  was  more  often  called.  Bice.  Boc- 
caccio, in  his  life  of  Dante,  mentions 
that,  on  the  first  of  May,  at  Florence* 
it  was  the  custom  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  the  new  spring.  In  1274,  the  year 
with  respect  to  which  he  writes,  the 
habit  was  to  have  a  great  many  parties 
on  that  day.  One  was  at  Portinari's 
house,  to  which  Dante,  then  having  aU 
most  completed  his  ninth  vear,  went 
with  his  father ;  and  there  he  first  saw 
Beatrice,  a  child  just  eight  years  old* 
**  He,"  says  Boccaocio,  ''though  yet  a 
child,  received  her  image  into  his  heart 
with  so  much  passion,  that  while  he 
lived  she  never  departed  from  it." 

In  the  "Fito  Ntiooa''  Dante  himself 
describes  her  first  appearance.  She 
was  dressed  in  scarlet;  and  he  men- 
tions her  wearing  a  sash,  suitable  to 
her  tender  years.  At  that  moment  he 
says  that  the  vital  principle  trembled 
in  his  heart,  aod  uttered  thaie  words. 
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EcceDeutfartiar  me^uivemensdomituu 
bitur  mihi.  The  Animal  Spirit,  whose 
seat  is  the  high  chamber  of  the  brain,  and 
to  whom  all  the  Sensitive  Spirits  com- 
municate  their  perceptions,  felt  very 
much  surprised,  and  addressed  the  Spi- 
rits of  Sight,  who,  we  presume,  were 
seated  in  Dante's  eyes  :  Apparuitjam 
heatitudo  vestra.  We  fear  that  we  may 
mistake  the  dramatis  persoruB  who  were 
conversing  together  in  the  poet's  inner 
man,  but  the  **SpiriioNaturale"  whose 
residence  is  in  that  region  of  the  human 
frame  where  the  processes  of  digestion 
are  carried  on*,  began  to  groan  and 
weep  \  and  liis  utterances  were  heard, 
expressing  themselves  in  what  seems 
very  good  Latin,  such  as  the  Belly  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  use  in  talk- 
ing  with  the  Members,  if  they  should  at 
any^  time  be  engaged  in  serious  dialogue, 
as  in  the  apologue  of  old,  in  the  days 
of  the  Republic.  Heu  miser  I  quiafre' 
quenter  impeditus  ero  deinceps. 

Love,  he  adds,  from  that  moment 
ruling  his  imagination,  acquired  entire 
ascendancy  over  him.  He,  as  often  as 
he  could,  endeavoured  to  see  his  little 
angel,  as  he  calls  her,  and  says  her 
grace  and  deportment  were  such,  that 
she  might,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  be 
called  the  daughter,  not  of  mortal 
man,  but  of  God.  The  passage  ia 
Homer  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  thinking  of,  is  probably  that  in 
which  Helen  is  spoken  of  :— 

It  would  appear  that  an  interval  passed 
of  some  years  before  the  same  radiant 
image  again  beamed  upon  him.  If  we 
understood  rightly  his  narrative  in  the 
*'  Vita  Nuova,"  about  nine  years  afler 
this  first  meeting  he  asain  sees  her, 
now  in  the  full  beauty  of  womanhood. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  walkine 
between  two  ladies  older  than  herselr. 
As  she  passed  through  the  street  in 
which  he  was,  she  saw  and  saluted 
him.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  reach, 
ed  some  world  of  Uessedness,  and, 
overpowered,  retired  to  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber.  He  had  already  learned 
something  of  the  art  of  verse ;  and  a 
dream  is  recorded  by  him,  as  having 


at  the  time  occarred,  whidi  he  ra. 
corded  in  rhyme;  and,  sendinghii fioaii 
to  some  of  the  then  poets  of  jFloraoce^ 
he  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
vision. 

In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  nif^t  be 
tells  us  that  Love  appeared  to  him. 
Love  held  in  his  hana  the  poet'i  heart. 
A  lady,  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of  scaxietyf 
lay  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  Love*  who 
at  last  awakened  her,  and  gave  her  the 
poet's  burning  heart  to  eat.^  Love 
gave  it  to  her  with  characteriatic  ooor- 
tesy.  She  ate  in  fear,  and  then  the 
poet  beheld  Love  retire  weeping. 

None  of  the  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived  quite  satisfied  lum,  thoa^ 
Guido  Cfavalcanti  and  Cino  da  Piatoia 
were  among  his  correspondents  on  the 
occasion.  Dante  da  Maianoy  a  poet 
whose  name  is  lost  in  that  of  the  boj« 
to  whom  it  is  probable  he  thonght  he 
was  doing  too  much  honour  in  anjr 
notice  of  his  sonnet,  suggested  thi& 
the  dream  was  a  premonitory  symptom 
of  insanity,  ana  suggested  his  con- 
sulting a  physician.  It  would  W^ar 
that  his  health  did  suflfer  from  the  iiu 
tensity  of  his  feeling^  and  that  hit 
friends  became  anxious.  He  told 
them  that  it  was  love,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  mislead  them  as  to  the 
object.  Among  other  things  he  did  ■ 
and  this  may  show  us  that  the  inter- 
pretation  of  these  poems  may  be  more 
difficult  than  would  at  first  appear^ 
he  wrote  a  poem,  addressed  to  a  kdr^ 
one  on  whom  he  wished  to  throw  the 
suspicion  of  her  being  his  hmamorata^ 
and  in  this  poem  were  stansas  intend- 
ed for  the  true  Beatrice,  lliere  were 
other  devices  practised  by  him  for  the 
same  purpose  of  concealment ;  one 
was,  wnen  he  wished  to  celebrate  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  his  writing  a 
poem  which  contained  the  names  of 
sixty  Florentine  belles.  The  death  of 
Beatrice  is  recorded  in  the  *'  Vite 
Nuova,"  which  was  written  foar  jean 
after  that  event.  The  **  Y iu  Noora" 
contains  several  love  poemsy  and 
Dante's  own  explanations  of  them. 
It  doses  with  the  mention  of  a  yision^ 
in  which  he  was  directed  not  to  write 
more  about  Beatrice  till  he  ooold  do 


*  "  X.0  spirito  naturale,  il  quak  dimora  in  quelta  parte  ove  n  minitira  to 
Vita  Nuora,  Opere  Minori,  Vol  v.  p.  268.  See  DuBua  UKiyaRsrrr  MAOAJOHa,  1847,  TcL 
xxix.  p.  412,  for  a  paper  on  tho  "  Vita  Nuova,**  which  contaiiu  some  veiy  btautlftd 
lations  of  some  of  Dante*8  early  poems. 

t  See  Dante's  interpretation,  as  well  as  his  sonnet,  "  Vita  Kuova.** 
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80  in  a  manner  more  nvorthy  of  her. 
He  then  expresses  a  hope,  or  rather 
may  be  eaid  to  make  a  vow,  that  if  it 
be  the  pleasure  of  Him  through  whom 
all  live  to  spare  him  life,  he  will  speak 
of  her  as  never  before  was  woman 
spoken  of;  this  vow  was  cloriously 
fulfilled  in  "The  Divine  Comedy." 
A  comparison  of  dates  and  of  minute 
incidents  has  satisfied  Witte,  one  of 
his  German  translators,  that  the  Vision 
here  alluded  to  was  the  first  con- 
ception of  his  great  poem,  then  dawn- 
ing upon  his  mmd.  In  some  of  the  early 
editions  it  is  called  "  The  Vision/' 
which  increases  the  probability  of  the 
conjecture.  It  would  also  fix  what, 
however,  without  such  proof,  is  pretty 
certain,  that  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  the  latter  parts  of  the  poem, 
"  The  Purgatory  "  and  "  The  Para- 
dise,*' were  from  the  first  the  parts  of 
his  subject  most  prominently  before 
him,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  telling 
the  good  which  befel  him  in  his  pii- 
grimage,  the  evil  is  also  related — 

••  Tet  to  dbcoune  of  what  good  there  befel 
All  else  will  I  relate  discovered  there." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  many 
shrink  from  the  stuay  of  Dante ;  still 
less  surprised  are  we  at  the  fascina- 
tion which  I  it  has  for  others.  It 
is  one  of  the  books  which  occupies 
the  whole  man,  which  cannot  bo 
taken  up  and  laid  down  at  plea- 
sure. The  most  minute  acquaintance 
with  mediaeval  history  is  necessary ; 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  not  less  than  sufiicient  to 
understand  him  ; — the  sciences,  the 
literature,  the  philosophy,  the  theo- 
logy of  a  world  that  may  be  almost 
said  to  have  passed  away,  has  to  be 
recalled  ; — the  astronomy  of  a  day 
when  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  around 
which,  and  for  which,  the  revolving 
planets  moved  ;  then  beyond  the  seven 
planets  the  eighth  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  the  primum  mobile,  with 
whose  motions  from  east  to  west  all 
the  others  moved.  Not  alone  has  the 
astronomy  of  our  day  to  be  thrown 
aside,  and  the  earlier  system  applied 
to  the  illustration  of  Dante,  but  as- 
trology is  to  be  disinterred.  There 
are  passages  in  Dante  where  he  seems 
to    deride    astrology.      Many   of   its 


professors  we  find,  in  the  *'  Inferno," 
punished  under  circumstances  which 
would  make  one  think  that  the  poet 
i*egarded  their  science  as  fraudulent 
and  vain ;  yet  in  the  conversation  in 
'*  Paradise"  with  Charles  Martel,  the 
differences  which  we  see  between 
parents  and  children,  arc  referred  to 
the  stellar  influences  presiding  at 
birth.     The  different  powers  and  ca- 

Eacities  of  men  are,  he  says,  caused 
y  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
at  the  time  of  nativity,  and  on  these 
influences,  and  not  on  the  physical  con. 
stitution  of  their  parents,  their  powers 
and  capacities  depend : — 

**  — — >  were  the  world  below  content  to  mark, 
And  work  in  the  foundation  nature  lays. 
It  would  not  lack  supply  of  excellence. 
But  ye  perrersely  to  religion  strain 
Him,  who  was  bom  to  gird  on  him  the  iword. 
And  of  the  fluent  phraseman  make  your  king  t 
Therefore  yonr  steps  hare  wandered  fhmi  the 
path."* 

The  studies  of  Dante*s  day  were 
what  they  called  the  seven  sciences — 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium  of  the  old 
Universities.  The  trivium  compre- 
hended grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics; 
the  quaarivium,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy.  "How  pleasant- 
ly," said  the  Emperor  Conrad  HI., 
**  men  of  learning  pass  their  time !"  In 
speaking  of  the  astronomy  of  Dante's 
time,  one  of  his  biographers  says,  that 
he  regarded  the  heavens  with  a  long* 
ing  desire  towards  them  as  the  loftiest 
objects  of  human  contemplation,  and 
the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  It  is  cu- 
rious  that  each  of  the  three  divisions  ofhis 
creat  poem  ends  with  the  word  "  steU 
le  ;'*  and  the  stars  are  perpetually  in- 
troduced.  Many  of  the  old  commen- 
tators on  Dante  described  his  hell  as 
covered  over  with  a  thin  crust,  which 
separated  it  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
If  so,  it  was  a  skreen  through  which 
the  star-lieht  was  able  to  pierce.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  the  light 
of  the  heavens  as  a  thing  firom  wluch 
he  cannot  be  shut  out — <*Quidni? 
nonne  solis  astrorumque  specula  ubi- 
qoe  conspiciam  ?  Nonne  dalcissimas 
veritates  potero  speculari  ubique  sub 
coelo  ?"t— 

'*  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  may  deny. 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  bright- 
ening face ; 


''  Paradise,*  Canto  viU.  f  Dante  *'  Opera  Minore."     Fratioelli,  Vol.  iii.  p  2,  161. 
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You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at 
eve. 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children 
leave — 
Of  fancy,  virtue,  reason,  nought  can  me  be- 
reave."* 

Mtuic  probably  owed  its  place  in  the 
old  systems  of  education  to  the  impor- 
tant place  whicli  psalmody  and  chant, 
ing  occupied  in  the  Church  services. 
Boccacio  tells  of  Dante's  love  for  mu- 
sic ;  and  in  the  songs  of  the  "  Vita 
Nuova*'  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they 
were  accompanied  with  the  instrument. 
Through  the  great  poem  of  Dante 
numberless  passiigcs  prove  it.  A  pas- 
sage in  the  beginning  of  ''The  Purga- 
tory*'  alluded  to  by  Milton,  himself  a 
musician  as  well  as  a  poet»  will  recur  to 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers.  It 
is  where  he  meets  Casellu ;  a  bark  is 
seen  approaching  over  the  waves,  con- 
duct etl  by  an  angel,  laden  with  spirits 
for  Purgator}'.  Afler  a  while  Dante 
recognises  Casella: — 

'*  Then  one  I  saw  darting  l)efore  the  rest, 
With  such  fond  ardour  to  embrace  me,  I, 
To  do  (he  like,  was  moved.     O,  shadows 

vain  1 
Elzcept  in  outward  semblance.    Thrice  my 

hamis 
I  clflsped  behind  it — they  as  oft  returned 
Empty  into  my  breast  again.     Surprise, 
1  nei'ds  must  thinic,  was  painted  in  my 

looks ; 
For  that  the  shadow  smiled,  and  backward 

drew. 
To  follow  it  I  hastened  but  with  voice 
Of  sweetness  it  enjoined  me  to  desist 

"^Tben  I  —  If  new  law   taketh  not  from 
thee 
Memory  or  custom  of  love-tuned  song, 
That  whilome  all  my  cares  had  power  to 

•suage. 
Please  thee  therewith  a  little  to  console 
Myrtpirit,  that,  incumbered  with  its  frame, 
^Travelling  so  far  with  pain  is  overcome." 

*'  *  Love  that  dueounes  ta  my  thoughts,*  he 

then 
Bec^n,  in  such  soft  accents  that  within 
The  sweetness  thrills  me  yet     My  gentle 

guide, 
And  all  who  came  with  him,  so  well  were 

pleased, 
lliat  seemed  nought  else  might  in  thenr 

thoughts  have  room.** 


The  canzone  which  Otiellm  linn 
is  one  of  the  most  beaatiful  of  DantA 
minor  poems.  It  had  been  wet  to  ma. 
sic  by  Casella.  We  may  m  well  men- 
tion here,  as  a  proof  how  roggealife 
everything  in  Dante  is,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  understand  the  poem 
without  repeated  study  of  each  parti. 
cular  passage,  with  all  such  aids  as  ars 
likely  to  illustrate  it,  that  through  this 
canzone  there  prevails  a  tone  ofcheer- 
fulness,  of  exulting  hope.  Thelfa- 
donna  of  the  song  is  one  in  whose  ooan- 
tenance  are  expressions  whidi  show^ 

•*  The  iasflkbU  deUShU  flT  imUIn.** 

The  song  sung  "in  the  milder  shades  of 
purgatory,*t  is  altogether  antidpt- 
tory ;  and  whatever  may  have  beea 
its  original  design,  nothing  can  beoMU 
ceived  more  happy  than  it^  as  introda- 
cing  our  pilj^rim  to  the  world  of  hope 
and  purification  from  all  earthly  staina. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  partj, 
with  whom  Casella  is^  being  met  br 
Dante,  are  heard  singing  Uie  114ta 
Psulm,  Dante's  lanffuage  u-^we  quote 
Cary,  whose  translation  is  nearfy  li- 
teral:— 


••  •  fn  exitu  FtratI  d§  Psgy^ 
A\U  with  one  Toioc,  togctiicr 
In  tkt  rtmaindtr  qf/kit  AysM  i»  writ,** 


The  student  of  Dante  will  find  it 
useful,  when  passages  of  Scriptare  are 
quoted,  to  look  at  them  in  toeir  con- 
text, and,  if  he  have  the  opportomtr, 
to  read  them  in  the  Vul^te.  Tne 
Psalm  commencing  with  **  In  ezitn 
Israel  de  Egypto,"  is  in  that  vemoa 
called  the  llSth,  and  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  114th  and  115th  of  our 
version.  The  delirery  of  God's  peo- 
ple from  captivity  is  made  the  em- 
olem  of  the  release  of  those  spirits 
from  the  servile  cares  of  earth*  and 
their  passing  to  a  state  in  whidi  the 
intelligible  purpose  of  living  for  a  bet- 
ter world  is  before  them,  as  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  action.  The  ido- 
latries which  seduce  man  finom  the  aer- 
▼ice  of  his  Maker  —  their  absolute  nn- 
meaningness  when  examined  by  any 
true  test — arc  dwelt  on,  and  then  eomea 
the  triumphant  burst  of  confidence  in 
God — **  DomuM  Israel  eperami  ta  Dom 
mino ;  adpttor  et  protector  earmm  eaU 
Domut  Aaron  speravit  ta  Domino, 
jutor  eontm  et  protector 
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and  the  Psalm  closes  with  words  which 
were,  no  doubt,  peculiarly  in  the  poet's 
thoughts  —  '*  Non  mortui  laudabunt 
te  Doraine ;  neque  omnes  ^t  descen- 
dant in  infemum  — sed  nos  qui  vivimus 
benedicimus  domino  ex  hoc  nunc  et  us- 
que  in  saeculum."  We  have  seldom 
been  led  to  look  to  the  passages  indi- 
cated by  Dante,  without  finding  much 
that  was  illustrative ;  and  his  refer- 
rins  in  so  distinct  a  manner  to  the  en- 
tire  of  the  Psalm,  and  not  merely  to 
the  words  with  which  it  commences, 
which  alone  given  in  his  text,  fixes 
his  meaning  here,  and  suggests  an  ex- 
amination of  the  same  kind  in  other  in- 
stances. 

We  know  not  how  we  have  passed 
from  Dante's  studies  to  discussions 
which,  at  the  moment,  we  should  wish 
to  avoid,  and  from  which  we  must  re- 
turn. In  the  **Convito'*  of  Dante,  there 
is  a  curious  passage,  in  which  he  assimi- 
lates  the  seven  sciences  of  the  trivium 
and  quadrimum  to  the  seven  planets. 
Grammar  resembles  the  moon,  for  rea- 
sons that  seem  fanciful  enough.  The 
variations  of  language  are  not  unlike 
the  changes  apparent  in  the  lunar  orb. 
Mercury  has  two  properties,  such  as 
dialectics  are  said  to  have  by  Dante  : 
first,  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  planets, 
and  next,  its  light  is  more  hidden  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  than  any  other  star. 
Dialectics  in  the  same  way  is  packed 
into  more  compendious  treatises  than 
any  other  sciences,  and  the  arguments 
on  which  it  relies  are  less  clear.  Venus 
and  Rhetoric  are  like  in  this  respect. 
Venus  is  the  clearest  and  most  beauti- 
ful  of  all  the  stars.  Venus,  too,  is  an 
evening  as  well  as  a  morning  star,  and 
the  power  of  rhetoric  is  felt  both  by 
him  who  hears  an  orator  present  before 
him,  and  him  whom  it  affects  through 
literature.  Arithmetic  and  the  sun 
go  together,  for  each  throws  light  on 
all  the  others.  The  sun^  too,  cannot 
be  gazed  upon  by  the  human  eye, 
and  Number  is  infinite ;  considered 
abstractedly,  it  in  the  same  way  bafiSes 
the  mind.  Mars  and  Music  have  pro- 
perties in  common.  The  position  of 
Mars   among    the  other  planets  sug- 

fests  relations  of  musical  proportion, 
iars  attracts  around  him,  from  his 
heat,  which  is  as  that  of  fire,  immense 
bodies  of  vapour — those  vapours  often 


kindle^  and  present  meteoric  appear- 
ances, which  are  understood  to  predict 
the  death  of  kings,  and  to  perplex  na- 
tions  with  fear  of  change.*  Music, 
in  the  same  way,  attracts  the  human 
spirits,  which  are,  as  it  were,  vapours 
of  the  heart.  Jupiter  moves  between 
the  ardours  of  Mars  and  the  chill  of 
Saturn ;  and  Geometry  has  the  same 
cool  complexion  and  calm  temperature. 
Astrolo^  seems  to  resemble  Saturn 
chiefly  m  its  remoteness.  The  infe- 
rences which  man  makes  in  respect  to 
astrology  —  a  science  which  includes 
astronomy — do  not,  in  any  degree,  de- 
tract from  the  certainty  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  founded.  Above 
the  planets,  in  the  learning  of  Dante's 
days,  was  placed  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars ;  and  this,  for  reasons  too  subde 
for  us  to  state,  was  by  him  associated 
with  Physics  and  Metaphysics.  Above 
this  was  the  Crystalline  sphere,  which 
represents  to  his  eyes  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  crystalline  was  the  sphere  of  jus- 
tice, and  on  justice  depend,  in  the  last 
resort,  all  the  movements  of  society ;  as 
in  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  motions  of 
all  the  inferior  heavens  were  regulated 
by,  and  depended  on,  those  of  the 
crystalline.  Suppose  its  motions,  even 
for  a  moment  to  cease,  and  confusion 
irremediable  would  occur  in  every  one 
of  the  planets.  The  results  Dante  par- 
ticularises with  something  of  prophetic 
dread — ^that  awful  as  this  would  be,  the 
extinction  of  moral  philosophy  would 
be  something  yet  more  deplorable— 80 
he  allows  the  crystalline  heaven  and 
moral  philosophy  to  live  and  die  to- 
gether. 

Beyond  this,  the  ninth  heaven  was 
the  Empyreum,  which,  not  without  an 
apology  for  the  presumptuous  compa- 
rison, he  would  yet  compare  to  the 
divine  science,  or  Theology.-.a  science 
which,  he  says,  is  full  of  peace,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  strife  of  opinions ; 
into  which  no  sophistical  arguments 
can  ever  enter.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  of  this  science  (lo  quale  e  Iddid) 
makes  it  one  of  absolute  certainty. 

Dante  might  have  remembered,  that 
although  the  subject  of  theology  is  the 
divine  nature,  yet  man  it  is  who  exa- 
mines  it,  and  that  enx)r  cannot  be  ex- 
eluded  from  any  science  dependant  on 
the  exercise  of  human  investigation. 


•  i( 


"  L*acceDdimento  di  qnesti  vapori  signiBca  morte  di  regi,  « tnmsniatamwito  di  regni'' — 
Convito,  ii.  14. 
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Theology^  considered  as  embodying 
the  speculations  of  any  particular 
period  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  sciences, 
notwithstanding  the  crowd  of  attend* 
ant  ministers,  queens  and  concubines, 
which  fascinate  Dante's  imagination, 
the  one  which  has  done  least  for  fu. 
ture  generations  of  mankind :  "  Ses^ 
sante  sono  le  regine  e  oltanta  Vamiche 
concubine  e  delle  ancelle  adolescenti  non 
e  numero."  All  other  sciences,  says  the 
poet.  King  Solomon  calls  queens,  and 
concubines,  and  maidservants,  and  the- 
ology he  calls  a  dove,  because  free  from 
any  stain  of  controversy ;  and  he  de- 
scribes her  as  perfect,  because  the 
light  of  the  truth,  which  it  is  hers  to 
see,  keeps  the  human  heart  at  peace. 
The  thought  which  connects,  in  this 
way,  human  sciences  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  is  one  worth  stating  at  this 
length,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  strange  analogies  which  had  the  eu 
fect'of  arguments  with  all  but  a  few  minds 
at  the  period  about  which  we  write, 
and  with  some  minds  even  more  than 
the  effect  of  argument,  but  because 
through  the  entire  of  "  The  Paradise" 
of  Dante,  where  the  poet  ascends  from 
star  to  star,  the  connexion,  arbitrary 
as  it  would  seem,  is  often  stated,  and 
more  often  implied. 

Of  the  learning  of  his  age,  Dante 
appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  master. 
Though  ho  afterwards  studied  at  Bo- 
logna and  Padua,  and  perhaps  at  Paris 
and  Oxford  (for  the  two  last  arc  also 
stated  by  some  of  his  biographers),  yet 
before  he  had  left  Florence  he  had 
been  educate<l  by  Brunetto  Latini, 
who  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  He  held  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.  What  it  was  is  not  easy 
to  say,  such  is  the  grandiloquence 
of  Italian  phraseology.  At  times  we 
find  the  office  called  dictator,  at  times 
notanjf  now  and  then  chancellor  —  all 
names  which  are  alike  applied  to  express 
offices  of  the  highest  importance  and 
dignity,  as  well  as  to  some  which,  how- 
ever important,  are  of  no  dignity  at 
all.  In  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  he 
meets  the  snirit  of  Brunetto,  who 
is  made  to  foretell  a  future  of  glory 
and  prosperity  to  his  illustrious  pu- 
pil, which,  in  the  meaning  the  words 
seem  to  convey,  was  never  fulfilled.  At 
parting,  Brunetto,  anxious  for  bis 
fame  on  earth  says — 

**  I  omnmend  my  Trtaittrt  to  thee, 
Wlwrv'cr  I  yet  lurTirt  i  nj  eoto  rcqoMt.** 


The  Treasure,  in  which  Brunetto 
thought  to  live  for  ever,  has  not  pre- 
served his  fame.  It  is  in  French.  Caiy 
tells  us  that  it  has  never  been  printed 
in  the  original  lan^age :  he  says  that 
there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Mn- 
seum,  with  an  illuminated  portrait  of 
Brunetto  in  his  study  prefixed.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books ;  the  first  waa 
"  Cosmogony  and  Theology  ;"  the  se- 
cond, a  "Translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics ;"  the  third,  '*  On  Virtues  and 
Vices  ;*'  and  the  fourth  on  '<  Rhetoric." 
Gary  also  gives  an  account  of  his 
'<  Tesoretto,"  an  Italian  poem,  which, 
and  not  the  other,  we  almost  think  was 
the  work  alluded  to  in  Dante.  Bru- 
netto describes  himself  as  retumingftom 
Spain,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  from  Florence  by  the 
Guelph  party.  At  Roncevallcs  he  meets 
a  scholar,  who  tells  him  the  Gneldbs 
have  been  driven  out  of  Florence,  no 
wanders  into  a  wood,  where  he  meets 
Nature,  who  reveals  to  him  the  seciets 
of  her  operations.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  nnds  himself  in  a  desert  :— 

"  Wile  away !  what  fearftal  gronnd 
Id  that  savage  part  I  found. 
If  of  art  I  aught  could  ken. 
Well  behoved  me  use  !t  then. 
More  I  looked  the  more  I  deemed 
That  it  wild  and  desert  seemed. 
Not  a  road  was  there  in  sight ; 
Not  a  house  and  not  a  wight; 
Not  a  binl  and  not  a  brute ; 
Not  a  riU  and  not  a  root ; 
Not  an  emmet,  not  a  fly ; 
Not  a  thing  I  mote  descry. 
Lone  I  doubted  therewithal 
Whether  death  would  me  befall : 
Nor  was  wonder,  for  aroimd 
Full  three  hundred  milei  of  groond, 
Night  across  on  eveiy  ride, 
Lay  the  desert  bare  and  wide !" 

On  the  third  day  of  his  trtTels  he 
finds  himself  in  a  pleasant  plain,  where 
are  assembled  many  emperorsy  kings^ 
and  philosophers.  Hero  Virtue^  and 
her  (laughters  dwell.  From  this  ha 
passes  to  the  region  of  Pleasure*  or 
Cupid,  who  is  accompanied  by  four 
ladies.  Love,  Hope,  Fcar«  anti  De- 
sire. Here  he  meets  Ovid,  who  teaches 
him,  not  the  art  of  loving,  but  of  con- 
quering love ;  and  advises  him  to  ea. 
cape  from  that  land.  He  escape^^ 
meets  a  friar,  to  whom  he  confesses 
his  sins,  and  then  returns  to  the  fo- 
rest, where  he  meets  Ptolemy^  a  re* 
nerable  old  nun;  ''and  here,*'  aaja 
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Gary,  from  whom  we  abridge  this  ac- 
count, "  the  narrative  breaks  off." 
The  opening  of  the  alIe;jory,  and  some- 
thing in  the  way  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, reminds  one  of  the  "  Comme- 
dia;"  but,  in  truth,  this  incident  of 
losing  one's  way  in  a  wood  is  every- 
where, and  the  thought  of  representing 
the  other  world  in  vision  is  not  the 
property  of  Dante  more  than  of  a  hun- 
dred others.  Dean  Milman,  in  his 
•«  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"*  just 
published,  gives  us  legends  of  the  kmd, 
which  were  the  popular  belief,  embo- 
died in  religious  romance,  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  He  quotes 
from  the  "  Dialogues  "  of  Gregory  the 
Great  the  story  of  one  Stephen,  which 
the  Pope  says  he  heard  from  bis  own 
mouth.  Stephen  had  seemed  to  die — 
some  accidental  circumstances  delayed 
his  interment.  While  in  the  trance 
of  seeming  death,  he  *'  went  down  into 
hell,  where  he  saw  many  things  which 
he  had  not  before  believed."  When, 
however,  he  was  brought  before  his 
judge,  it  appeared  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  and  the  summons,  which 
it  would  appear  had  been  misdirected, 
or  delivered  at  a  wrong  house,  was 
intended  for  another.  Stephen — Gre- 
gory's Stephen  —  returned  to  find  the 
other  Stephen  dead.  However,  his  own 
time  came — he  died  of  the  pla;;uft,  and 
straightway  another  vision,  probably 
suggested  by  his,  was  circulated.  A 
soldier,  who  recovered  from  the  disease 
of  which  Stephen  the  dreamer  died, 
told  of  a  trance  and  a  dream,  and  in 
the  dream  he,  too,  was  in  the  other 
world.  He  first  passed  a  bridge ;  be- 
neath it  flowed  a  river,  "  From  which 
rose  vapours  dark,  dismal,  and  noi- 
some. '*  Beyond  it  were  "  fragrant 
meadows,  peopled  by  spirits  clothed 
in  white.  In  these  were  many  man. 
sions,  vast,  and  full  of  light.  Above 
all,  rose  a  palace  of  golden  bricks  ;  to 
whom  it  belonged  he  could  not  read. 
On  the  bridge  he  recognised  Stephen, 
whose  foot  slipped  as  he  endeavoured 
to  pass."  As  he  fell  there  was  an 
anxious  struggle  for  him  on  the  [>art 
of  frightful  demons  and  of  beautiful 
ang(;ls.  What  the  event  was,  the 
dreamer  did  not  see.  We  have  here, 
not  alone  the  angels  and  demons,  but 
something  of  the  architecture  with 
which  Dante  gives  the  effect  of  abso- 


lute reality  to  his  sceneiy  —  more,  far 
more  than  Milton.  We  wonder  that 
in  the  many  illustrations  of  Dante  there 
is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  attempt 
to  fix,  by  map  or  landscape,  the  to- 
pography ;  than  which,  indeed,  no  re- 
presentation can  be  conceived  mora 
distinct  than  the  language  of  the  poet. 
The  opening  of  the  12th  Canto  of  the 
"  Inferno  "  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  :.— 

'*  Era  lo  loco  eve  a  scender  la  riva 
Yenimmo,  alpestro. 
Qual  *e  quelld  ruina  che  net  fianco 
Di  quh  da  Trento  TAdice  percosse 
O  per  (ramuota  o  per  so^tegne  mancc^ 
Che  da  cima  del  monte  onde  ai  nioaae 
Al  piano  e  si  la  roccia  discnscesa, 
Che  alcuna  via  darebbe  a  chi  su  fosse ; 
Cotal  di  quel  burrato  era  la  scesa." 

**  The  place,  where  to  descend  this  bank  we 

drew, 
Was  alpine- like, 

As  is  that  landslip,  ere  you  come  to  Trent 
That  smote  the  flahk  of  Adige,  through 

some  stay, 
Sinking  beneath  it,  or  by  earthquake  rent; 
For  from  the  summit,  where  of  old  it  lay 
Plain  wards,  the  broken  rock  unto  the  feet 
Of  one  above  it  might  afford  some  way, 
Such  path  adown  this  precipice  we  meet.** 

The  15th  Canto,  in  the  way,  gives  a 
scene  not  easily  forgotten  :— . 

'*  One  of  the  solid  margins  bears  as  now 
Enveloped  in  the   mist,  that,  from    the 

Htream 
Arising,  hovers  o*er  and  saves  from  fire 
Both  piers  and  water.     As  the  Flemiogt 

reur'd 
Their  mound,  *twixt  Ghent  and  BrngeSi 

to  chase  back 
The  ocean,  fearing  his  tumultuous  tide 
That  drives  toward  them  ,*  or  the  Paduans 

theirs 
Alon^  the  Brenta,  to  defend  their  towns 
And  castles,  ere  the  genial  warmth  be  felt 
On  Chiarenta*8  top,  «uch  were  the  mounds 
So  framed,  though  not  in  height  or  bulk  to 

these 
Made  equal  by  the  master,  whosoever 
He  was  that  raised  them  here.** 

— Car}f* 

We  do  not  know  whether  Dante  at  any 
time  contemplated  marriage  with  Bea- 
trice. We  do  not  know  whether,  when 
he  saw  her  again  after  the  first  intervievr 
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in  tbeir  childhood*  she  was  not  alreadjr 
the  wife  of  another.  It  would  appear 
that  she  died  in  the  year  1290,  and 
that  in  the  next  year  Dante  married. 
The  marriage  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
happy.  For  this  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence ;  less  than  none,  we  may  say, 
when  those  who  seek  to  make  out  the 
proposition  quote,  in  its  support,  from 
the  "  Inferno,"  nothing  but  the  com- 
plaint of  one  tortured  spirit,  who  is 
made  say  that  his  wife's  savage  temper 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  bringing 
him  there.  Dante  is  presumed  to  have 
been  thinking  of  his  own  wife  when  ho 
makes  one  of  the  characters  in  his 
drama  thus  speak,  and  the  hundred 
passages  in  which  he  expresses  his  love 
for  women  and  children,  an<l  his  sense 
of  domestic  enjoyments,  in  language 
more  beautiful  and  more  true  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  poet,  are  wholly 
overlooked.  There  was,  no  doubt,  in 
Dante's  case,  as  in  Milton's,  one  cle- 
ment  of  discord  in  his  lot — his  wife  was 
nearly  related  to  some  of  his  most  for- 
midable  political  opponents. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  give  an  in. 
telligihle  account  of  the  Florentino 
parties  of  Dante's  day,  or  even  of  the 
circumstances  which  produced  his  exile 
from  his  native  city.  TIjc  rival  fac- 
tions of  Guelphsand  Ghihbelines  had 
for  nearly  two  centuries  distracted 
Italy.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
either  of  them  as  representing  any- 
thing of  a  principle  ;  but  the  Guelplis 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  8tate<i  as 
supporting  and  supported  by  the  Po|)e8 
— the  Ghibbelines  as  Imperialists.  This 
is  not  a  statement  which  would  at  all 
times  be  accurate,  as,  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  party,  we  find  Ghihbeline 
Popes  and  Guelpbic  Emperors,  and  the 
adherents  of  each  occasionally  split 
into  divisions,  in  which  the  extremes 
of  each  are  more  distant  from  each 
other  than  from  some  of  the  sections  of 
the  opposite  party.  The  feelinss  and 
interest  of  I<loreace  wore  with  the 
Guelphs.  It  was  the  popular  and,  as 
it  were,  the  native  party.  The  object 
of  the  Florentines  was  to  break  down 
the  i)ower  of  the  nobles,  and  to  secure 
their  own  municipal  lil)erties.  The 
thought  of  Italy  as  one,  was  not 
any  part  of  their  conception.  The 
Ghibbelines,  or  Imperial  party,  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  this  last  imagina- 


tion— haying,  however,  tbedisibdi 
tage  of  having  no  way  of  realisiog  it  ( 
cept  in  the  person  of  a  Gennan  priiioe» 
a  stranger,  whose  claim  to  their  devoted- 
ness  was  his  styling  himself  the  CseHur, 
and  thus  representing  himself  as  hay. 
ing  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
The  distractions  created  in  Florence  by 
these  factions,  and  by  the  claimi  of  Uie 
noble  families  to  hold  the  goveniinent 
in  their  hand,  led  to  frciiuent  chaom. 
In  1282  it  was  enacted,  that  as  the  idle 
and  indigent  were  generally  parties  to 
every  outrage,  all  should  be  expelled 
from  Florence  who  could  not  exhibit 
that  they  bad  the  means  of  honest  Hy- 
ing. A  strong  police  force  was  estab- 
lishe<l,  and,  to  get  rid  of  the  distinctioa 
of  patrician  and  plebeian,  tber  deter- 
mined that  none  snould  hold  office  who 
did  not  bi>long  to  one  of  the  incorporat- 
ed trades  of  Florence.  The  nobles  got  en- 
rolle<l  in  one  or  other  of  the  gailds,  and 
from  the  guilds  were  chosen  the  PHor$ 
of  Arts  i  or  Trades^  to  whom  the  goveni* 
ment  of  the  city  was  entmsted.  The 
office  lasted  for  two  months ;  waa  yerj 
laborious ;  was  unpaid,  except  thai* 
during  the  period  of  office,  the  Prion 
lived  in  public  chambers,  which  were 
supporte<l  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
After  his  period  of  service^  the  Prior 
was  ineligible  for  two  yours.*  Dante 
is  said  to  have  at  first  belonged  to  tlie 
Guelph  party;  he  himself  would  aay 
he  was  or  none.  In  1800  he  was  cfaosea 
Prior,  having  previonsly  become  a 
member  of  the  '*  Art  of  Drogffista.** 
In  the  course  of  his  Priorship,  factioii 
had  arisen  to  a  greater  height  thaa 
ever ;  and  the  bold  step  waa  adopted 
of  banishing  several  of  the  principal 
men  of  both  pnrties— the  partiee  not 
being  properly  Guelphs  and  Ghibbe- 
lines, but  Florentine  factions  of  JVM 
and  Bianchi,  who  would  fall  wider 
other  <Icscriptions.  The  Keri«  as  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  would  teem  le 
oe  that  to  which  Dante  fVom  his  oon- 
nexion  should  be  more  nataraUy  at- 
tached. If  so,  it  is  a  proof  of  his  fUr- 
ness  of  purpose  that  the  pubtic  aecuse 
tion  against  him  was  ctf  favouring  the 
Bianchi .  Some  prej  udiccs  arose  annae 
him  from  one  set  of  the  exilesbeing 
recalled  sooner  than  the  other,  bnt 
this  was  after  his  office  had  ceased. 
If  we  understand  these  Florentine  (h^ 
tion. fights  rightly,  all,  both  Ken 
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Bianchi,  were  Gtielphs  —  though  olti. 
mately  the  Bianchi  were  classed  with 
Ghibbelines. 

In  the  year  1302  Dante  was  himself 
banished,  in  common  with  the  whole 
Bianchi  party. 

No  less  than  three  sentences  of  con- 
demnation were  pronounced  against 
Dante  in  the  early  part  of  this  year — 
one  on  the  27th  of  January;  the 
second  on  the  10th  of  March  ;  and  the 
third  in  April.  In  one  of  these  sen> 
tences  his  goods  were  declared  confis> 
cated,  but  the  Florentine  mob  had  al- 
ready anticipated  the  State,  and  his 
house  was  plundered  of  every  thing  of 
value,  even  before  his  condemnation. 
Dante  was  absent  from  Florence  at  the 
time,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  This 
gave  the  court  of  hiw  the  opportunity, 
perhaps  the  right  —  for  legal  forma- 
lities appear  not  to  have  been  de- 
viated from — ito- decree  him  contuma- 
cious, and  to  annex  to  the  sentence  the 
addition,  that  if  he  should  ever  return 
to  Florence.,  or  its  dominions,  he  should 
be  burned  to  death.  His  wife's  rights 
to  a  portion  of  his  property  were  lor- 
tunately  not  affected  by  Dante's  ba- 
nishment. To  support  herself  and  her 
children,  however,  she  was  compelled 
to  live  upon  it ;  and  thus  were  her 
fortunes  and  those  of  her  husband  se- 
parated. 

Dante  appears  to  have  lost  all  self- 
possession  on  hearing  of  this  sentence. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  classed  with  the 
Guelph  party  in  Italian  politics,  and 
his  banishment,  whatever  were  the 
giounds  assigned  for  it,  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  violence  of  an  extreme 
section  of  the  Guelphs.  The  sentence 
itself,  if,  as  we  think  it  likely,  the  three 
sentences  are  to  be  construed  as  one, 
each  confirmingand enforcing  the  other, 
from  some  real  or  supposed  defect  in 
the  proceedings,  was  banishment  for 
two  years  ;  the  penalty  of  death  being 
a  part  of  the  sentence  only  in  case  of 
return  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  Dante,  however,  was  provoked 
by  what  he  felt  to  be  a  wrong  and  also 
an  insult,  for  he  speaks  with  offended 
dignity  of  being  classed  with  some  of 
the  other  off*enders ;  and  he,  as  far  as  a 
private  man  could  be  said  to  do  so,  de- 
clared war  against  Florence.  Councils 
of  war  were  formally  held  by  Dante 
and  the  other  exiles,  and  he  was  one  of 
a  directing  committee  of  twelve,  who 
having  obtained  military  aid  from  Bo- 
logna and  Pistoia,  made  an  actual  at- 


tack on  Florence,  gained  for  a  moment 
possession  of  one  quarter  of  the  city, 
but  were  ultimately  forced  to  retire. 

We  have  said  that  the  Guelphs  were 
divided  into  two  factions  —  the  more 
violent  were  the  Neri ;  the  more  mo- 
derate the  Bianchi.  When  the  Bianchi 
were  driven  into  banishment,  they 
found  themselves  often  among  Ghib- 
belines, and  were  classed  with  them, 
not  very  reasonably,  though  very  natu- 
rally, by  the  Neri.  The  Ghibbelines 
were  also  divided  among  themselves 
into  factions — the  more  violent  of  them 
were  called  the  *'  Secchi,"  the  "dry  ;" 
the  more  moderate  bore  the  name  of 
"Verdi,"  or  the  "green."  The 
"  green"  Ghibbeline  and  the  "  white" 
Guelph  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  party  ;  and  the  sources  from 
which  aid  was  first  obtained  by  the 
Florentine  exiles  were  princes  and  cities 
which  were  classed  with  the  "green." 
This  is  worth  mentioning,  chiefly  as 
showing  that  Dante  did  not,  in  his  ba- 
nishment, do  anything  that  seemed  to 
himself  inconsistent  with  his  professed 
political  views. 

That  Dante  soon  after  was  classed 
with  professed  Ghibbelines,  and  that 
all  his  great  works  are  written  in  the 
spirit  of  an  Imperialist,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  the  circumstances 
of  Italy,  rather  than  in  those  of  hb 
private  life,  the  explanation  is  to  be 
sought.  The  Guelph  party  had  in  truth 
become  a  French  rather  than  an  Italian 
party.  The  Popes  were  French ;  the 
see  was  transferred  to  Avignon  ;  the 
unity  of  Italy,  if  a  dream,  was  yet  a 
patriotic  dream;  and  it  was  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  either  the  humbled 
position  of  the  Papacy  as  it  existed, 
or  with  the  ambitious  claims  of  the 
Papacy,  which  if  better  times  were 
to  be  imagined  for  it,  contemplated 
rather  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
than  the  particular  objects  which  Italy 
might  be  supposed  interested  in.  The 
elevation  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg  to 
the  Imperial  throne  gave  hopes  to  all 
of  the  real  improvement  in  the  aff'ars  of 
Italy  —  to  none  more  than  to  Dante. 
He  had  till  now,  during  his  wander- 
ings of  several  years  through  Italy  and 
France — and,  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
of  his  biographers,  even  England — en- 
deavoured, in  every  form  of  expostula- 
tion and  supplication,  to  obtam  a  re- 
versal of  his  sentence  of  banishment ; 
but,  on  the  election  of  Henry,  he  as- 
sumed a  diflforent  tone ;  and  ii  would 
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appear^  when  Henrys  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  encamped  before  the  sates  of 
Florence,  that  Dante  had  little  doubt  of 
being  triumphantly  restored  to  all  that 
he  had  lost.  The  campaign  ended  in 
nothing  ;  Henry  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  with  him  all  Dante's  hopes. 
His  wanderings,  both  Ix^fore  and  afler 
this,  are  sought  to  be  traced  chiefly 
through  scattered  allusions  in  his 
works.  We  cannot  think  that  the  ef- 
fort has  been  Yery  successful  either  in 
Troja's  or  Balbo's  work.  Letters  have 
been  forged,  and  fictions  of  every  kind 
resorted  to,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
families  with  whom  he  occasionally  re- 
sided. Distress  and  dependence  were 
his  portion  through  the  whole  of  his 
life  after  his  banL<>hmcnt;  and  how 
it  was  possible  that  his  great  work 
should  have  been  created  under  such 
circumstances,  is  but  one  of  the  mi- 
racles  which,  in  the  case  of  every 
mighty  work  of  the  human  mind,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  admiring, 
without  the  power  of  suggesting  an  ade- 
quate solution.  At  all  periods  of  his 
hfe,  Dante  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  embassies ;  and  the  commu- 
nications of  princes  were  then  carried  on 
more  through  the  travels  and  personal 
exertions  of  educated  men  than  in  ours. 
Dante*8  lust  residence  was  in  the  palace 
of  Guide,  whom  some  speak  of  as  the 
father,  some  as  the  nephew  of  the 
Franccsca  to  whom  he  has  given  im- 
mortality. He  had  been  sent  by  him 
on  an  euibassy  to  Venice,  in  which  he 
was  unsuoces.<ful ;  he  returned  in  fever^ 
occasioned  by  disappointment.  It  ter- 
minated  fatally  in  1321. 

The  periods  at  which  his  great 
poem  was  written  are  not  known. 
The  date  which  he  gives  to  his  imagi- 
nary  voyage  is  1300,  the  year  in  which 
he  held  the  office  of  Prior.  Among  the 
persons  of  his  **  Comedy"  are  none  who 
did  not  die  before  that  year ;  but  as  he 
a.«cril)cs  a  power  of  prophecy  to  per- 
sons in  the  other  world,  he  is  enabled 
to  advert  to  incidents  that  are  subse- 
quent to  that  year. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which 
we  had  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  yet 
have  left  a  goofl  deal  unsaid  which  wo 
should  have  wished  to  bring  before  our 
readers.  We  have  olreaily  mentioned 
most  of  the  English  translations  which  we 
had  any  opportunity  of  si^eing.  Of  the 
later  ones  in  rhyme  we  prefer  Wright 
and  Cay  ley.  Of  Cay  ley,  as  his  book 
has  led  us  into  this  discussion*  it  is 


fair  to  give  a  specimen  ;  and  u  *  Pti- 
sage,  of  which  our  readers  will  be  likely 
to  remember  the  original^  answen  tha 
purpose  best^  we  select  tha  ttoiy  of 
Francesca :— > 


tt 


<  Poet,  with  Tondar  twain 

I  crave  to  speak,  who  move  in  eompaoj. 
And  seem  so  light  upon  the  bnrricana.* 
Then  he  replied,  *  Await,  until  tfa^  ba 
More  nigh,  and  thoa  shalt  prmy  them  \/y 
the  love 
Which  tliem  oontrols,  and  tbcj  will  cqom 

to  thee.' 
As  soon  as  toward  us  on  the  blast  tbej  maf% 

I  lift  my  voice,  *  O  spiriU  harassed, 
Come  and  spealc  with  as  hera,  if  nooa  i^ 

prove.' 
As  dovee  that  by  afftcUon  called,  with  apnad 
And  movele^  wings  to  their  swaeC  uesi 
repair, 
Throuj;h  the  air  gliding,  by  volition  spad ; 
Thus  from  the  troop,  whicb  Dido  lioldsi  tlM^ 
fare, 
Approaching  us  across  the  air  maBgB, 
So  strong  the  loving  call  had  nacht  ^«a 

there. 
<  0  thou  quick  spirit,  gradous  and  beidgn^ 

That,  seeking  us,  the  tawny  air  doat  i^res^ 
Even  us,  who  did  tho  ground  encamadina ; 
Ilad  we  the  monarch  of  the  univene 
Our  friend,  his  peace  for  thaa  shoold  bo 
our  quest. 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  oar  pain  perversa. 
Whatever  thou  to  speak  and  hear  may  list, 
We  will  give  ear  to,  and  will  speak  to 
thee. 
So  long  as  yet  the  blast  remaineth  whSaL 
The  land  where  I  was  born  Is  by  tlie  sea, 

Upon  the  margin,  where  desoeodeth  Fe^ 
Witli  all  his  followers  at  peace  to  be^ 
Love,  whom  the  gentle  heart  is  quick  ta 
know, 
Seized  him  by  that  fair  person,  whidn  ^ 
grie\'eii 
Me  still  to  think,  I  was  despoiled  of  so. 
Love,   who  from  loving  none  beloved  la- 
prievGs, 
So  kindled  me  to  work  hU  will  again^ 
That  otill,  thou  seest,  my  side  he  never  IcavML 
Love  led  us  to  one  death ;  the  place  of  Oaia 
Awaiteth  him,  liy  whom  In  Hfo  wa  Uad.* 
Tliese  words  proceeded  to  us  from  the  twaiBi 
When  I  the  wounded  spirits  heard,  my  liaad 
I  hunf;  adown,  and  iXMnetinie  kept  it  low, 
Until,  *  What  thinkeot  thou?*  the  poet  aaid. 
Then  I  began,  when  I  made  answer,  *  0^ 
What  dear  desire,  what  many  Choq^ita 
and  8fM)th 
Havele<l  them  both  unto  thb  boome  of  woa  ? 
I  turned  to  them  an<i  spoke  myself,  *  In  trath,* 

Franceses,*  I  began,  *  thine  agonTas 

So  pierce  me,  I  can  weep  fur  woe  and  rath  | 

But  t*-\\  roe,  at  the  time  of  your  sweet  siglMi, 

How  love,  and  by  wliat  token  did  ooMda 

That  yon  the  dubious  pawioni  might  lai^ 

mise?* 
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And  she  replied,  *  There  b  no  pain  indeed 

Like  the  remembering  of  happy  state 
In  grief,  nor  will  thy  guide  to  learn  it  need  ; 
But  if  such  eagerness  to  penetrate 

The  first  root  of  our  love,  thy  mind  incite, 
As  one  that  speaks  and  weeps  I  shall  relate. 
One  day  we  had  been  reading  for  delight 

Of  Lancelot,  how  love  had  him  compelled ; 
We  were  alone  together,  dreadless  quite. 
This  reading  many  a  time  our  eyes  had  held 

Upon  each  other,  and  our  cheeks  made 
pale; 
One  only  passage  our  endurance  quelled ; 
For  when  the  smile  desired,  in  our  tale. 

Was  kissed  by  such  a  great  and  loving 
one, 
This  man,  who  never  from  my  side  can  fail, 
Kissed  me,  all  quivering,  my  mouth  upon. 

The  book,  the  author,  Paudar's  trade  was 
plying ; 
That  evening  we  could  read  no  further  on.* 
As  in  that  guise  one  spirit  was  replying. 

The  other  wept  so  sore,  my  senses  fled 
Through  pity,  as  if  I  had  been  a-dying ; 
I  dropt  upon  the  ground  as  drop  the  dead.'* 

Mr.  Cayley  announces  a  body  of 
notes  to  the  entire  work,  which  we 
shall  be  very  anxious  to  see.  Without 
such  assistance  the  work  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  '^  Italian 
Poets,"  has  given  an  abstract  of  the 
story,  in  which  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
to  us  that  this  pleasing  writer  ieels 
it  necessary,  in  every  second  page,  to 
express  how  wholly  he  differs  from 
this  author  on  every  question  of 
morals  and  religion.  If  so,  why  trans- 
late him?  There  is  also  a  prose 
translation  of  the  *'  Inferno,"  by  Dr. 
Carlyle,  which  we  have  seen  but  for  a 
moment.  It,  however,  we  believe, 
does  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in 
prose  for  the  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  autlior.  There  is  also  a 
prose  translation  of  the  entire  work  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  from  which 
we  have  received  very  great  pleasures- 
pleasure  increased  by  our  believing 
Mr.  O'Donnell  to  be  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiustic,  as  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come all  such  men  as  they  appear  in 
the  walks  of  general  literature.  O'Don- 
nell gives,  for  the  most  part,  avery  faith- 
ful  representation  of  the  original.  His 
views  of  the  poem  are  those  of  the  ear- 
lier commentators,  and  bis  notes  are 
often  very  useful.  There  are  some  in- 
accuracies, which  may  be  easily  re- 


moved in  future  editions.  On  the 
whole,  the  book  will  be  found  useful  to 
students  of  the  poet;  and  there  are 
many  who  will  prefer  this  almost  literal 
version  to  the  more  ambitious  attempt 
of  translating  the  work  into  any  metri- 
cal form. 

The  prose  translators,  however,  as 
far  as  we  know  them,  are  scarcely  more 
literal  than  those  who  have  written  in 
verse.  And,  we  must  own,  that  for 
ourselves  we  prefer  metrical  forms. 
One  advantage  they  possess,  that  it  is 
more  easy  m  them  to  follow  the 
author's  arrangement  of  words  —  for 
transpositions  are  easy  and  natural  in 
verse,  which  could  not  be  attempted  in 
prose  without  violating  proprieties  of 
language. 

Gary's  is  likely  to  be  ultimately  re- 
garded as  a  great  name  among  £nglish 
poets.  We  chiefly  know  him  through 
translation  ;  and  though  we  have  read 
his  *'  Pindar,"  and  his  "  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes,'* we  feel  that  "The  Vision," 
as  he  calls  the  *'  Divine  Comedy,"  is 
the  work  through  which  he  will  live* 
We  feel  pride  m  having  almost  the 
right  to  speak  of  Cary  as  an  Irishman ; 
— though  himself  bom  at  Gibraltar^ 
both  his  parents  were  of  Irish  families. 
"He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Cary,'*  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth 
(in  177*2),  "  a  captain  in  the  First  Re- 
giment of  Foot,  by  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Theophilus  Brocas,  Dean  of  Kil- 
lala.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Cary, 
was  Archdeacon,  and  his  great  grand- 
father, Mordecai  Cary,  Bishop  of  that 
diocese. "  Cary *s  wife  was  also  Irish— 
"  He  married,  m  1796,  Jane,  daughter 
of  James  Ormsby,  £sq.,  of  Sandy- 
mount,  near  Dublin."* 

Boyd,  by  whom  a  good  deal  has  been 
done  to  illustrate  Dante,  was  also 
Irish.  His  translation  we  have  not 
lately  seen,  and  our  recollection  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  too  diffuse.  Still,  we  re- 
member when  we  read  it  with  plea- 
sure—  in  the  days  of  early]^boyhood. 
Lamb  at  all  times  maintained  it  was 
the  best  English  translation. 

In  Moore's  "  Memoirs  of  Byron,"  a 
commentary  on  Dante  and  a  transla- 
tion are  spoken  of  by  an  Irish  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Taaffe.  Byron 
praises  the  Commentary.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  volume  of  the  Com- 


•  "  Memoir  of  Gary."  By  his  Son.     London  :  1847.     In  this  book  an  intention  was  an- 
nounced of  printing  some  origmal  poems  of  Cary*8,  which  we  believe  has  not  yet  been^done. 
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mentarjr,  and  oaf  impression  is,  that 
the  praise  was  not  justified.  We  should, 
however,  be  glad  to  meet  with  the 
book  agnin.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
any  part  of  Mr.  Taaffe's  translation  was 
published.  We  have  some  recollec- 
tion that  the  translation  is  described  in 
the  Commentary  as  executed  in  the 
terza  rima,  but  in  octosyllabic  metre. 

But  of  all  that  has  been  done  for 
Dante,  cither  in  England  or  Ireland, 
we  should  most  wish  to  see  a  transla- 
tion  which  yet  remains  in  manuscript. 
In  Hardy's  "  Life  of  the  Earlof  Charle- 
mont,"  we  are  told  that  Lord  Charle- 
mont — who  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished  men  of  his  time,  who  was, 
probably,  better  acquainted  with  Italian 
literature  than  any  other  man  of  that 
day,  and  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
very  great  poetical  talents — had  written 
a  history  of  Italian  poetry,  with  trans- 
lations  as  nearly  literal  as  was  consis- 
tent with  his  exhibiting  in  English  the 
metres  of  the  original.  Hardy  gives 
some  of  his  translations,  in  which  even 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
rhymes  is  in  studic<l  imitation  of  the 
poems  which  he  wishes  to  repro<luce. 
The  fidelity  of  these  translations  is 
greater  than  anything  which,  till  then, 
had  been  exhibit-cd  m  our  literature. 
To  express  the  general  meaning  of  a 
passage  was  all  that  even  our  best 
translators  had  before  attempted.  Lord 
Charlemont  endeavoured  to  give  every 
minuter  shade  of  meaning,  every  lurk- 
ing  grace  of  style ;  and  while  it  is  as 
impossible  for  any  man  to  do  this  coin- 
pletely,  as  it  would  be  for  two  persons 
walkin;;  in  the  same  grounds  to  see 
precisely  the  same  landscape,  which 
shifts  for  ever  to  the  view  of  each, 
yet,  to  make  the  efibrt,  is  to  have  done 
something  ;  and  in  each  of  the  little 
poems  which  Hardy  gives,  from 
"Testi,"  from  "  Ludovico  Dolce,"  from 
"  Guarini,"  and  from  **  Petrarca,*'  we 
have,  with  great  distinctness,  ])erfect 
images  brought  out — no  evasionsor  half, 
meanings.  Lord  Charlemont's  lan<;uago 
is  not  quite  free  from  the  faults  of  style 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The 
liberties  which,  by  some  forty  years  of 


effort,  Wordsworth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  oretent 
slowly  concjuered,  haa  not  been  ^efe 
won ;  and  it  is  only  anuurinff,  with 
so  imperfect  an  instrument  as  the  Eng. 
lish  verse  of  his  day  was.  Lord  Char- 
lemont  could  have  effected  so  much. 
Hardy  telb  us  that  Lord  Charlemont 
"  speaks  of  Boyd's  '  Dante '  as  one  of 
the  best  poetical  translations  in  our 
language,  and  one  which  is  only  pre- 
vented from  being  a  rmi/ translation  by 
the  constant  uniformity  of  its  merit. 
It," — we  presume  Boyd's  adopting  a 
plan  which  allowed  of  greater  devia- 
tions from  the  originu  than  Lord 
Charleinont  thought  desirable,— '' fint 
induced  him  to  give  a  version  of  Dantc»y 
of  which,'*  adds  Mr.  Hardy,  ''as  wdl 
as  of  all  his  translations,  he  speaks  with 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  diffi* 
dence."  Of  Mr.  Roscoe,  whom  ha 
highl v  recommends,  he  aays :  «*  **  Hit 
translations  make  me  blush  for  mine. 
Yet,  I  must  say,  that  excellent  as  thejT 
are,  they  share  in  the  gbrious  fault  of 
being  too  jtoetical :  and  the  latitadt 
he  has  allowed  himself  rendered  thii 
part  of  his  labours,  to  me  at  least,  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  by  lessening  that 
resemblance  to  his  originals^  which,  I 
must  persevere  in  thinking,  the  fint 
obj(>ct  of  translation."* 

From  this  passage  it  would  appear 
that  there  exists  a  translation,  pronabljr 
of  the  entire  of  the  *'  Commedia,**  but 
certainlv,  of  consideraUe  parts  of  it,  bjr 
Lord  Charlemont.  It  also  appears  thai 
it  is  constructed  on  principles  of  trana- 
lation  which  exact  entire  ndelity  totha 
author  translated.  Mr.  Hardy  has  not 
state<l  what  form  of  verse  has  been 
adopted;  but  as  Lord  Charlemoot'a 
translations  from  Petrarch  and  othera 
imitat-i  the  very  arrangements  of  rhyma 
which  he  finds,  we  have  little  donbi 
that  in  this  case  he  adopted  the 
rima.  It  would  be  a  real 
to  literature  if  the  attention  whick 
Dante  has  of  late  attracted  should  lead 
to  the  publication  of  Lon I  Charlemoat'a 
history  of  Italian  poetry,  and  of  hia 
version  of  Dante. 


*  Hardy's  "« life  of  Chtrlemoot.'*    YoL  U.  p.  441. 
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I. 

Wben  Coeur  de  Lion  filled  the  world  with  awe> 

Whose  crimson  banners  mocked  the  Syrian  blue* 

Cleft  a  wide  path  through  icy  bands  of  law. 
Led  up  to  Salem  his  stout  retinue 

Of  six-foot  English,  crashed  full  many  a  flaw 

In  Paynim  harness :  then  our  Guernsey  knew 

A  man  whose  fame  old  Time  has  rendered  t&inter, 

A  very  celebrated  landscape-painter. 

Artist,  and  architect,  and  mesmerist ; 

Lover  of  beauty,  whether  evanescent 
It  lingered  in  the  sunset  amethyst ; 

Or  in  the  eyes  of  some  sweet  Norman  peasant 
Shone  liquidly ;  or  chased  the  broken  mist 

Across  the  ocean-fields  of  foam  incessant ; 
Or,  *mid  religious  dimness  ('twas  a  holy  age), 
Hung  o'er  some  chapel,  hid  in  densest  foliage. 

A  la^  being :  old  poetic  Ocean 

He  loved  to  gaze  on  through  the  summer  hour8«» 
To  watch  the  white  sails  in  their  shifting  motion, 

And  pelt  the  moments  with  artistic  flowers ; 
And  strive  to  analyse  each  swifl  emotion 

Of  his  strange  spirit,  and  build  the  transient  towers 
Called  '*  Chateaux  crEspagne,''  up  against  the  sky. 
Which  the  breeze  ruined  as  it  floated  by. 

His  studio  overhung  the  flashing  brine : 
He  placed  a  sofa  in  its  niche  luzurioas. 

And  lay  and  watched  the  changeful  hyaline^ 

And  pencilled  sketches  very  quamt  and  tiuriottss 

Sipping  the  while  some  light  Provencal  wine-~ 
Neither  ascetic  was  he,  nor  penurious. 

And  liked  to  see  about  his  airy  chamber 

Great  globular  carafies  half  filled  with  amber. 

The  man  had  magic  in  him :  alien  lore 

He  had  attained,  I  rather  fear  unduly } 

Could  say  what  chanced  on  Cyprus'  dbtant  shore^ 
Or  in  bleak  March  foretell  the  fates  of  July ; 

Or  with  a  word  the  wide  world  travel  o'er. 

His  name  was  Festus  :  for  his  surname,  truly 

It  might  be  Tupper«  Dobree,  Brodc,  or  Carey, 

Or  any  from  our  isle's  vocabulary. 

The  seven-league  boots  which  Peter  Schlemihl  strode  in. 
And  went  from  isle  to  isle,  o'er  mount  and  river. 

In  mighty  paces  that  would  frighten  Odin — 

Cbamisso's  famous  purse,  the  bounteous  giver 

Of  untold  gold,  which  always  briskly  flowed  in— 
Gyges'  high  ring,  which  could  its  lord  deliver 

From  human  sight — Festus  all  these  possessed. 

And  gave  their  virtues  very  little  rest. 
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Besides^  he  understood  neurhTpnotism— 

Could  comatize  at  any  time  or  distance^ 
And  by  the  aid  of  the  clairvoyant  prism 

Gather  the  whole  world's  news  without  assistanot. 
Thoutrh  somewhat  touched  by  the  prevailing  schism, 

lie  was  the  luckiest  fellow  in  existence : 
His  pictures  always  sold»  however  hazy-» 
He  might  have  made  a  fortune,  but  was  lazy. 

He  was  no  wit — few  painters  are,  I  fancy ; 

Nor  of  rich  eloquence  a  great  dispenser. 
With  all  his  mesmerism  and  cheiromancy. 

Was  neither  chess-player,  cricketer,  nor  fencer; 
But  strong  in  his  unshaken  occupancy 

Of  Art's  chief  pinnacle,  he  feared  no  censor ; 
Studied  whate*er  he  listed,  sketched  and  rambled. 
And  on  life's  pathway  like  a  setter  gambolled. 

About  his  studio  walls  ho  painted  oil. 

Here  were  long  golden,  glimmering,  haunted  gjladei^ 
With  the  acacia*s  scented  blooms  alofl ; 

And  underneath  Boccaccio's  youths  and  maids. 
All  son^  and  glee ;  their  turfen  couches  sofl 

With  scjirf  and  ^em  most  bright.     There  Cyprii  fkdee 
Into  the  distance,  while  Anchises  strides 
Down  where  the  Xanthus  all  the  plain  divides. 

Those  are  the  Northern  Moors.     Long  miles  of  heather-. 

The  dark  tarn  hidden  by  granite  wall5,  where  drink 
Herds  of  the  red  deer,  sweeping  down  together 

0*cr  chasm  and  valley  to  tnat  moss-grown  brink : 
Hoar  the  great  larches  in  the  calmest  weather ; 

'Neath  horny  hoofs  the  tender  heathbells  shrink. 
As  the  wild  herd  dart  off  with  sudden  onset. 
And  pass  away  into  the  farseen  sunset. 

That  picture  shows  where  g[reat  Plantagpnet, 
England's  own  Lion,  rides  o*er  Syrian  sandf. 

In  a  uure  sk^r  the  terrible  sun  is  set ; 

The  ostrich  hies  across  the  desert  lands ; 

The  olband  stalks  there ;  chargers  foam  and  fret 
'Gainst  the  hot  wind,  and  knightly  iron  handf 

Droop  as  doth  pass  the  noble  cavalcade, 

With  standard  fair  and  quivering  lance  arrayed. 

And  there,  amid  his  pictures,  Festus  lay 

Dreaming ;  below,  the  sea^foam  ever  whitens 

Upon  the  silver  margin  of  the  bay. 

1  see  where,  ricn  with  gold,  the  sunlight  brighten! 

The  purple  waters,  stretching  far  away 

By  silent  Herm.     The  amber  sunset  heightens— 

The  artist  dreams — the  surges  fret  and  die    ■ 

Up  to  that  chamber  comes  stem  Destiny. 

n. 

In  the  fantastic  fabric  of  Mosul 

No  sprightlicr  beauty  ever  was  enfolden 
Than  she  who  entered.     Summer  skies  were  dull 

To  those  sweet  eyes ;  her  tresses,  richly  golden. 
Lay  on  white  shoulders,  round  and  beautiful 

As  Cytherea's  at  her  birth,  beholden 
On  ocean  culin.     Let  the  time-stream  flow  by— 
This  was  the  dreamful  Painter's  Destiny. 
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A  bnuul  itraw  hat — street  ringlets — dancing  ejee— 
Small,  sItitHler  ftn(;era  worthy  of  Tilania— 

A  Toice  in  which  the  depth  of  passion  lies : 
Ttieee  tiling  oft  myEtify  artistic  crania. 

Whit  wonder  Festus  fdt  ihe  shadow  rise 
Ofa  colossal,  heart-enthralling  mania? 

Whftt  wonder  Echo  told  the  unclouded  sky, 

Thlj  ia  the  dreamful  Fniutci-'B  Destiny  ? 

Fair  Ada  came  for  portraiture.     Long  aces 

Might  he  haxe  toiled  in  vain — a  fruidess  wooer 

Of  all  IberoyBterieBoftbe  Italian  sagea — 

Her  charming  face  lo  paint.     An  instinct  truer 

Led  them  to  wander  where  wild  ocean  wages 
A  ceaselesa  war  ;  or  tranquilly  he  drew  her 

To  roam  where  Icaiaze  green  and  glimmering  streams 

Hinted  a  landscape  S>r  the  artist's  dreams. 

Blue  Moulin  Huet  oft  [the  queen  of  ba^s)' 

Saw  them  slow  wandering  on  its  winding  verge. 

And  with  their  merrv  chorio  roundelays 

Mocking  the  wild  songs  of  the  windy  surge  [ 

And  watching  ever,  through  the  golden  haze. 
Rock,  sand,  and  hillside  vanish  an<l  emerge 

Aa  llie  tide  swept  them.     Thus  the  painter  made  a 

Ficture  [upon  his  inmost  heart)  of  Ada. 

Till  by  the  margin  of  the  eternal  wk 

A  knightly  form  once  met  them,  ^lat  high  brow 
O'erhung  wild  eyes,  whose  paaBionat«  wrath  or  alee 

Could  make  great  monarcha  at  his  bidding  Dow, 
Or  fill  the  world  with  laughter :  it  was  he. 

Whose  life's  divine  romance  is  written  now 
In  sanguine  letters — Syria's  fierce  invader— 
lUchard  PUntagenet,  the  great  Crusader. 

"0  lady  fiiirl— O  son  of  Art !"  he  said, 

"Forth  to  the  East  my  mighty  warships  go, 

Along  the  unfurrowed  deep.     My  falhcr  dead, 
Urgerl  me  no  lingering  vain  delay  to  know ; 

But  for  the  welfare  ot  his  spirit  Hed, 

And  for  my  sins,  to  strike  a.  giant  blow 

At  fell  Sakdin.     Festus,  be  it  Ihine 

With  me  to  pn^s  to  <.itnlit  Palestine. 

"  Upon  the  ruddy  vinet  of  Israel 

The  crescent  moon  shinea  brightly.     ^Diere  the  gem 
Of  all  earth's  cities  doth  in  sorrow  dweU~> 

Much  wouldst  thou  dare  to  paint  Jeruialem." 
Sweet  Ada's  bosom,  with  iti  indaen  swellt 

Tear-iilled  her  bright  blue  eyes.  •'  Thy  diadem, 
O  Sire,"  sad  Festus,  "scarce  could  tempt  me  hoMO^  , 
From  art,  and  lovei  and  pleaaant  indolence." 

"  Unknightly  dreamer  1"  laushed  the  kingly  Uon. 

"Now,  surely  some  sligat  aolace  there  might  be: 
Thou  and  thy  bride  might  gaze  upon  Orion 

Together,  rising  fi^m  the  autumnal  set. 
Festus.  I  need  thee.     When  my  white  sails  fly  on 

Towards  the  bright  Orient,  and  the  wind*  bk>W  free, 
'Twill  be  far  better  than  the  dmvnoe  vile 
Which  fetters  thee  within  thia  dieaij  isle. 
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"To  see  the  turbaned  Turk,  the  Egyptian  dark ; 

To  pass  the  desert — one  wide  sea  of  sand ; 
The  giant  Pyramids  in  awe  to  mark, 

Which  by  the  azure  Nile  for  ever  stand  : 
Wilt  thou  lose  this  ?     Come,  tread  my  gallant  baik*^ 

Press  a  sweet  farewell  on  that  lily  hand. 
Consider,  Festus,  a  new  world  'twill  be." 
He  said,  "  My  love  is  world  enough  for  me." 

And  vet  he  went.     That  very  summer  eve, 

Wlicn  from  the  sea  the  western  breeze  came  flyings 

And  the  pale  moon  began  her  spell  to  weave, 

And  sounds  of  life  from  town  and  field  were  dyings 

Then  Festus  felt  his  Ada's  bosom  heave 

In  utter  grief:  then  to  his  vows  reply ing. 

She  only  said — **  Return,  return  again  I 

Let  not  my  never-ending  prayers  be  vain.** 

The  Painter  went.     With  dawn  upon  the  morrow 

Sprang  to  a  light  skiff  Festus  and  the  King : 
He  in  his  bSart  repressed  a  load  of  sorrow, 

While  the  breeze  fanned  him  with  an  unseen  wing; 
The  calm  sea  rocked  him  in  its  glimmering  furrow ; 

Strange  visions  ur^ed  him  to  his  wandering. 
Yet  gazed  he  back,  while  sailors  songs  were  uttering. 
And  saw  white  garments  on  the  sea-sand  fluttering. 

Even  as  he  who  sundered  Helen's  bridal 

Thought  of  his  pale  CEnone  many  a  time ; 
When  on  the  immortal  hill  a  golden  idyl 

They  wrought,  and  chanted  antique  pleasant  rhjriD« 
Under  the  pinewoods :  so,  when  winds  were  idle. 

In  the  strange  stillness  of  the  midsea  clime. 
Dreamt  Festus  sadly  of  rocks  and  snow-white  surf. 
And  Ada  wandering  on  the  fragrant  turf. 

in. 

Festus  in  Araby.     The  King  and  he 

Rode  without  parley  o'er  the  desert  wild — 
Rode  through  the  scorching  of  the  sandy  sea 

Wordless.     They  twain,  by  traitorous  guides  beguiled. 
Had  lost  their  followers.     With  high  heart  and  free. 

Still  they  passed  on  :  and  now  the  hero  smiled 
With  huge  content — "  Heaven  grant,  my  hungry  Festus, 
In  yonder  tents  a  stout  sirloin  be  drest  us. " 

Tents,  not  their  own,  shut  out  the  grey  horizon ; 

And  steeds  and  camels  pastured  round  about ; 
And  Bedouins,  grim  as  travellers  e'er  set  eves  on, 

Lay  smoking  there — a  quaint  and  motley  rout( 
To  them  a  monarch  of  King  Richanrs  size,  on 

An  English  steed,  seemed  very  queer,  no  doubt. 
Yet  sat  they  still,  with  long  and  solemn  ikoea. 
Infecting  with  tobacco  the  oasis. 

Up  to  the  largest  tent  they  rode.     Thereunder 

They  saw  a  brazier  heaped  with  burning  charcoal ; 

An  Arab  maid,  with  large  blue  eyes  of  wonder, 
A  grey,  long  bearded  chieflain  patriarchal  t 

Tables  with  viands  strewn,  nor  far  asunder 
Delicious  lii^uids  in  great  goblets  sparkle. 

Whereof  the  maid  straightway  presents  a  chalice. 

Cool  as  the  waters  of  our  English  valleys^ 
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Cool  as  the  waten  whiefa,  from  gnen  fidvcUjrB» 

Leap  o'«r  vm^  dinm  and  leniblB  abfM, 
Through  many  a  heathy  past  and  fiasnre  swelling^ 

Known  only  to  the  eagle»  till  they  kiss 
The  grey  hiil-farmer*8  mossy  cottage-dwelling 

Deep  in  the  glen~i40  n-esh  and  cool  was  this 
Great  vase  of  purple  Shiraz,  iced  to  zero» 
Which  slaked  the  fierce  thint  of  the  English  hero. 

Then  said  the  Sheik~'«  Great  King  of  Christendie  I 

Into  my  hundred-gated  hidls  descend. 
And  taste  the  feast  prepared."    Thereat  they  see 

A  downward  path,  without  apparent  end. 
On  strides  the  monarch  then,  witn  footstep  free. 

And  through  dark,  winding,  sandy  ways  they  wend. 
Opens  a  door  at  length,  and  scenes  El^sian 
Burst  suddenly  upon  their  startled  vision. 

Halls  hung  with  tapestry,  whose  domes  divine  ^ 

Were  massed  with  pictures  lovelier  than  Giorgione's : 

Of  ruddy  children,  *neaUi  a  wavr  line 

Of  foliage — Hebe,  as  her  silken  zone  is 

Suddenly  loosed :  there  comes,  as  from  a  shrine. 

Odour  more  sweet  than  aaght  from  fair  Cologne  is  $ 

And  they  behold  in  porphyry  and  beryl 

Tables  deep-carved  with  scenes  of  love  and  peril. 

They  hear  the  ripple  of  an  unseen  stream — 

Such  as  in  English  woodland  dense  and  shady 

Oft  glads  the  traveler  with  devious  gleam ; 
Tbey  hear  the  sweet  song  of  an  unseen  lady 

Chantii)^  strange  melody,  whose  echoes  seem 

Divine :  no  listeners  they,  in  hunger's  hey-day. 

Richard  the  King  was  something  to  admire,  as 

lie  dined  on  roast  gazelle  and  quaffed  his  Shiraz. 

They  dined — they  slept.     Next  morning  through  the  roona 
Widely  they  wandered,  and  no  eua  could  find ; 

Inhaled  the  breath  of  exquisite  perfumes. 

Which  floated  ever  on  the  entering  wind ; 

Gazed  on  strange  beauties  'mid  the  haunted  glooms ; 
Or,  on  a  costly  soft  divan  reclined, 

Enjoyed  a  new  sensation,  as  they  took  a 

Protracted  whiff  of  narghilly  or  hookah. 

Each  mom  they  drank  strong  coffee,  never  fearing 

The  occult  narcotic  poison  of  cafeine  s 
Each  day  lay  long  on  silken  conches,  hearing 

Inexplicable  melody  divine; 
Each  golden  eve,  as  sunset  tide  was  nearing, 

1  he  two  sat  resolutely  down  to  dine ; 
Each  night  their  wanderiujg  spirits  *gan  to  roam 
To  the  fair  purlieus  of  their  English  nome. 

Of  Berengaria  thought  the  warrior  Ejng : 

The  Artist  dreamt  of  Ada,  and  the  sweet 
Time  they  had  spent  in  Guernsey  wandering. 

And  longed  full  oflt  for  Hermes'  swifl-winged  feet. 
Forth  to  these  granite  isles  at  once  to  spring, 

And  clasp  his  bride.    Even  to  the  desert's  heat 
They  could  not  then  emerce — the  Arab's  malioe 
Kept  them  oloee  priaonert  w  hia  nondraoa  ^9i2kM%« 
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The  gate  whereby  it  had  been  theirs  to  enter 

They  failed  to  find.     King  Richard's  shout  of  wrath. 

Though  louder  far  than  ever  made  by  Stent  or. 

Brought  them  no  guide  to  that  mysterious  path. 

As  well  might  they  have  dwelt  at  earth's  dark  centre^ 
Where  Demogorgon  his  dread  mansion  hath. 

As  daily  quaffed  their  wine  of  Persian  growth 

In  those  delicious  chambers,  ever  loth. 

Daily,  by  unseen  ministry,  there  came 

Exquisite  viands,  hunger  to  awaken  ; 
Each  day  their  listening  ears  the  very  same 

Sweet  gush  of  water  heard  ;  still  unforsaken 
Were  they  by  melodies  which  knew  no  name : 

Nor  ever  were  the  {golden  visions  taken, 
W^hich,  at  the  climax  of  their  useless  anger. 
Kept  them  enfolded  in  luxurious  languor. 

But  the  ca^d  Lion  chafed  in  sullen  mood. 

Soon  tiring  of  the  dolcefar  niente^ 
For  Richard  loveil  wild  valleys  warfare- strewed. 

And  fierce  encounters  where  rough  blows  were  plenty- 
Loved  to  hew  down  the  turbaned  Paynim  brood 

(One  English  knight  to  heathens  fi ve-and- twenty'^— 
**  O  in  my  gripe  had  1  that  chieftain's  neck  fast  1" 
He  cried,  each  morning  as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

Festus  was  eating  nectarines,  and  making 

Caricatures  upon  the  porcelain  ; 
The  Lion  Heart  a  meal  sigantic  taking — 

Between  huge  mouthuils  eased  his  surly  pain 
With  wrathful  muttcrings — when,  at  once  outbreaking. 

Rose  to  their  ears  a  most  unusual  strain, 
And  in  there  danced  a  troop  of  charming  creatures. 
With  silver  ankle-bells  and  merry  features. 

And  all  unheeding  Festus  and  the  Fighter, 

They  danced  in  wondrous  figure  quite  uniquely ; 

Each  moment  grew  their  silver  footfalls  lighter. 
Winding,  convolving,  flashing  by  obliquely  ; 

With  saucy  eyes,  than  Orient  opals  brighter, 

And  heads  now  tossed  aloft,  now  bending  meekly.. 

In  fact,  the  gipsies  polkaed  1  and  played  many  tricks 

Unknown  to  Hagar,  their  antique  progenitrix. 

They  crashed  the  cymbals — beat  the  tambourine^ 

With  castanets  produced  a  jocund  clatter : 
A  perfect  breeze  their  draperies  made,  I  ween  : 

Their  feet  fell  faster  than  the  rain's  quick  patter 
In  a  wet  April.     'Twas  a  pleasant  scene  ; 

But  Coeur  de  Lion  bellowed — "  What's  the  matter  ? 
Who  in  the  world  has  sent  you  here  to  bore  us  ?" 
**  Sauldin  1"  shrieked  they  all,  in  laughing  chorus. 

**  Saladin  1" — and  the  utterance,  like  a  spell. 

Set  them  off  swifler,  all  their  motions  doubling— 

Now  in  a  wild  troop  swooped  they  down  pell-mell. 
As  if  to  crush  the  hero  they  were  troubling^ 

Now  rose  into  a  living  pinnacle, 

Like  the  swift  water  from  a  fountain  bubbling— 

And  all  the  while  King  Richard's  ire  grew  brisker. 

He  plucked  the  bristles  from  his  left-hand  whisker. 
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Sudden  they  vanished.    Instant  somnolence 

Fell  on  both  King  and  Artist,  and  they  lay. 
Half  buried  in  a  dreAmfnl  indolence. 

Till  the  last  shadows  hid  the  dying  day  ; 
When  Festus,  languidly  emerging  thence. 

Beheld  a  pretty  page  in  Lvery  gay— • 
A  pretty  page,  with  somewhat  wicked  eye. 
Creep  through  the  silent  chamber  craflily. 

"  By  Hermes  1"  muttered  he,  alive  and  eager— 

"  Another  visitor  I    There's  something  new. 
This  same  Saladin  is  a  bold  intriguer, 

And  has  a  most  extensive  retinue. 
Pages  and  dancins-girls  I — he  might  beleaguer 

A  city  with  them  V*  As  the  artist  grew 
Wakeful  and  curious,  lo !  the  minion  made  a 
Signal  to  beckon  him — the  page  was  Ada  1 

**  A  dream  or  real  ?**  cried  Festus.     **  Ada  here  1 

No  ;  *tis  some  vision  of  the  vile  enchanter." 
And  then,  to  make  his  puzzled  eyesight  clear. 

He  took  a  long  draught  from  the  next  decanter. 
But  Ada  quickly  made  the  truth  appear-. 

His  magic  rin^  had  brought  her  there  instanter. 
"  Right  slnd  was  I  to  find  its  use  no  fable — 
You  left  It,  Festus,  on  your  dressing-table.*' 

Just  then  the  King  awoke.     **  Hilloh  1  coquetting 

With  pages,  Festus.     What  a  novel  notion  V 
But  when  he  found  the  lady,  unforgetting  ^ 

Her  lover,  had  by  masic  crossed  the  ocean.* 
Had  peril  dared,  instead  of  idly  fretting— 

It  gave  the  monarch  quite  a  new  emotion. 
"  Brave  girl  I"  he  cried,  "  rll  knight  you."    "No  bad  thing," 
Said  the  artist ;  **  but  let's  first  escape,  my  King. 

'*  The  ring  will  save  but  one — ^be  that  one  you. 

Ada  and  I,  with  cofiee  so  delicious. 
Plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  nought  to  do. 

Shall  scarcely  find  the  lapse  of  time  pernicious. 
Come  back  with  a  chivalric  retinue. 

And  rescue  us,  and  that  old  false  and  vidous 
Chieflain  decapitate."     He  did  not  linger. 
But  vanished  with  the  ring  upon  his  finger. 

O  for  a  meny,  rapid,  scampering  metre 

To  tell  how  through  the  air  the  hero  fied. 
Than  the  mad  whirlwind  of  the  tropics  fleeter ! 

The  Bedouins  were  amazed,  as  overhead 
The  flying  marvel  past.    Some  wild  retreater 

From  Allah-.8o  their  wisest  sages  said- 
Some  gin,  ghoul,  afreet  it  must  be,  whose  flight 
Brought  back  upon  the  sky  receding  night. 

Far,  far  beneath,  the  sands  of  Araby 

Fast  disappeared ;  and  next  the  golden  plains 
Of  Syria  flushed  on  Richard's  downward  eye ; 

Vast  flocks  of  sheep,  an<l  idle  shepherd  swains. 
Palm-trees  and  fountains,  swept  like  hghtaing  by : 

And  now  he  hears  the  haughty  trumpet  strains 
Of  England's  army ;  then  descendmg  straightway. 
The  monarch  stood  at  fair  Damascus*  gateway. 

MOBXIMBR  CoiXIllt«. 
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TOWARDS  HOME. 


Usaffich's  retreat  was  a  small  cot- 
tage, about  two  miles  from  Denant,  and 
on  the  verge  of  the  Ardennes  forest. 
He  had  purchased  it  from  a  retired 
"  Garde  Cliasse  **  some  years  bef<»re, 
**  seeing,"  as  he  said,  **  it  was  exactly 
the  kind  of  place  a  man  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  whenever  the  time  comes,  as 
it  invariublv  does  come,  that  one  wants 
to  escape  from  recognition." 

I  have  already  siiid  that  he  was  not 
very  communicative  as  we  went  along, 
but  as  we  drew  nigh  to  J^enant  bo 
told  me,  in  a  few  words,  the  chief  events 
of  his  career  since  we  had  partetl. 

"  I  have  made  innumerable  mistakes 
in  life,  (iervois,  but  my  last  was  the 
wor>t  of  all.  I  married  I  Yes,  I  per- 
suaded your  old  acquaintance.  Made- 
moiselle von  Geypiger,  to  accept  me  at 
last.  She  yielded,  placed  her  millions 
and  tens  of  millions  at  my  disposed, 
and  three  months  after  we  were  beg- 
gan>d.  Davoust  found,  or  said  he 
found,  th.it  I  was  a  Russian  spy  ;  swore 
that  1  was  carrying  on  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  Sweden ;  confiscated 
every  sous  we  had  in  the  world,  and 
threw  me  into  ^aol  at  Lubech,  from 
which  I  managed  to  escajM?,  and  made 
my  way  to  Paris.  There  I  preferrctl 
my  claim  against  the  marshal ;  at  fast 
befoix!  the  Cuur  Militaire,  then  lo  the 
minister,  then  to  the  Emjieror.  They 
all  agreed  that  Davoust  was  groMtly 
unjust;  that  my  case  was  one  of  the 
greatest  hardship,  and  so  on  ;  that  the 
money  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  In  fact,  I  was  pitied  by 
some,  and  laughed  at  by  others ;  and 
out  of  sheer  disgust  at  the  deplorable 
spectacle  I  presented,  a  daily  suppli- 
cant at  some  official  antechamlxT,  I 
agreed  to  take  my  indemnity  in  the 
only  way  that  offered,  a  commission  in 
the  newly-raised  Polish  legion,  where 
I  served  for  two  years,  and  quitted 
three  days  ago  in  the  manner  you  wit- 
nesscil. " 


His  narrative  scarcely  occupied  mora 
words  than  I  have  given  it.  He  told 
me  the  story  as  we  led  our  horses  up  * 
narrow  bridle-path  that  ascended  rnioi 
the  river's  side,  to  a  little  elevated  ter- 
race where  a  cottage  stood. 

''There,"  said  he*  pointing  with  bia 
whip,  **  there  is  my  'pUdkttnw,*  all 
that  I  possess  in  tbe  worid»  after 
twenty  years  of  more  persevering  par* 
suit  of  wealth  than  any  man  in  Europe. 
Ay,  Gervois,  for  as,  who  are  not 
born  to  the  high  places  in  this  world, 
there  is  but  one  road  open  to  power* 
and  that  is  money!  It  matters  not 
whether  the  influence  be  exerted  by  a 
life  of  splendour,  or  an  existence  of 
misi>rable  privation  _  money  is  power* 
and  the  only  power  that  every  taction 
acknowledges,  and  bows  down  to.  He 
who  lends  is  the  master,  and  he  wbo 
borrows  is  the  slave.  That  is  a  doe^ 
trine  that  monarcbs  and  demoerala  all 
agree  in.  The  best  proof  I  can  aiTord 
you  that  my  opinion  is  sincere,  lies  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  he  who  utters 
the  sentiment  lives  here ;"  and  with 
these  words  he  tapped  with  the  head 
of  his  riding-whip  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage. 

Although  only  an  hour  after  the 
sun  set,  the  windows  were  barred  and 
shuttered  for  the  night*  and  all  within 
seenungly  had  retimi  to  rest.  The 
Count  repeated  his  summons  louder ; 
and  at  last  the  sounds  of  heavy  "  so. 
bots  '*  were  beard  approaching  the 
door.  It  was  ofiened  at  length,  and  m 
sturdy-looking  (K>asant  woman*  in  the 
long-eared  cap  and  woollen  jacket  of 
the  country,  asked  what  we  wanted. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Lisette  7" 
said  the  Count ;  *'  how  is  nuidame  ?" 

The  brown  cheeks  of  the  woman  be- 
came suddenly  uale,  an<l  she  had  to 
grasp  the  door  fur  support  before  she 
could  speak. 

"Kh,  heuT*  said  he,  accostinff  her 
familiarly  in  the  patois  of  the  Isndt 
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"  what  is  it  —  what  has  happened 
here  ?" 

The  woman  looked  at  me  and  then 
at  him,  as  though  to  say  that  she  de- 
sired to  speak  to  him  apart.  I  under- 
stood the  glance,  and  fell  back  to  a  lit- 
tle distance,  occupying  myself  with  my 
horse,  ungirthing  the  saddle,  and  so 
on.  The  few  minutes  thus  employed 
was  passed  in  close  whispering  by  the 
others,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Count 
said  aloud — 

"  Well,  who  is  to  look  after  the 
beasts  ?     Is  Louis  not  here  ?** 

'*  He  was  at  Denant,  but  would  re- 
turn presently." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Count.  '*  we'll 
stable  them  ourselves.  Meanwhile, 
Lisutte,  prepare  something  for  our 
supper.  Lisette  has  not  her  equal  for 
an  omelette,"  said  he  to  me,  *'  and  when 
the  Meuse  yields  us  fresh  trout,  you'll 
acknowledge  that  her  skill  will  not 
discredit  them." 

The  woman's  face,  as  he  spoke  these 
words  in  an  easy,  jocular  tone,  was 
actually  ghastly.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
were  contending  against  some  sickening 
sensation  that  was  overpowering  her, 
for  her  eyes  lost  all  expression,  and 
her  ruddy  lips  grew  livid.  The  only 
answer  was  a  brief  nod  of  her  head  as 
she  turned  away,  and  re-entered  the 
house.  I  watched  the  Count  narrowly 
as  we  busied  ourselves  about  our  horses, 
but  nothing  could  be  possibly  more 
calm,  and  to  all  seeming  unconcerned, 
than  his  bearing  and  manner.  The 
few  words,  he  spoke  were  in  reference 
to  objects  around  us,  and  uttered  with 
a  careless  ease. 

When  we  entered  the  cottage  we 
found  Lisette  had  already  spread  a 
cloth,  and  was  making  preparations  for 
our  supper ;  and  Usafficb,  with  the 
readiness  of  an  old  campaigner,  pro- 
ceeded to  aid  her  in  these  details.  At 
last  she  left  the  room,  and  looking 
after  her  for  a  second  or  two  in  silence, 
he  said,  compassionately — 

*'  Poor  creature  I  she  takes  this  to 
heart  far  more  heavily  than  I  could 
have  thought ;"  and  then  seeing  that 
the  words  were  not  quite  intelligible  to 
me,  he  added,  "  Yes,  mon  cher  Gre- 
goire,  I  am  a  bachelor  once  more ; 
Madame  the  Countess  has  left  me  I 
Weary  of  a  life  of  poverty  to  which 
she  had  been  so  long  unaccustomed, 
she  has  returned  to  the  world  again — 
to  the  stage,  perhaps — who  knows?" 
added  he,  with  a  careless  indifference. 


and  as  though  dismissing  the  theme 
from  his  thoughts  for  ever. 

I  had  never  liked  him,  but  at  no 
time  of  our  intercourse  did  he  appear  so 
thoroughly  odious  to  me  as  when  he 
uttered  these  words. 

There  is  some  strange  fatality  in 
the  way  our  characters  are  frequently 
impressed  by  circumstances  and  inti- 
macies which  seem  the  veriest  acci- 
dents. We  linger  in  some  baneful 
climate,  till  it  has  made  its  fatal  inroad 
on  our  health  ;  and  so  we  as  often 
dally  amidst  associations  fully  vls  dan- 
gerous and  deadly.  In  this  way  did 
I  continue  to  live  on  with  Usaffich, 
daily  resolving  to  leave  him,  and  yet, 
bv  some  curious  chain  of  events,  bound 
up  inseparably  with  his  fortunes.  At 
one  moment  his  poverty  was  the  tie 
between  us.  We  supported  ourselves 
by  the  "  Chasse,"  a  poor  and  most 
precarious  livelihood,  and  one  which, 
we  well  knew,  would  fail  us  when  the 
spring  came,  At  other  moments,  he 
would  gain  an  influence  over  me  by 
the  exercise  of  that  sanguine,  hopeful 
spirit,  which  seemed  never  to  desert 
him.  He  saw,  or  affected  to  see,  that 
the  great  drama  of  revolution  which 
closed  the  century  in  France  must  yet 
be  played  out  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  £urope,  and  that  in  this 
great  piece  the  chief  actors  would  be 
those  who  bad  all  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  convulsion.  "  We 
shall  have  good  parts  in  the  play, 
Gregoire,"  would  ho  repeat  to  me, 
time  after  time,  till  he  thoroughly  filled 
my  mind  with  ambitions  that  rose  far 
nbove  the  region  of  all  probability,  and 
worse  still,  that  utterly  silenced  every 
whisper  of  conscience  within  me. 

Had  he  attempted  to  corrupt  me  by 
the  vulgar  ideas  of  wealth  —  by  the 
splendour  of  a  life  of  luxurious  ease 
and  enjoyment,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  riches  —  it  is  more  than  likely  he 
would  have  failed.  He,  however,  as- 
sailed me  by  my  weak  side  ;  the  delight 
I  always  experienced  in  acts  of  pro- 
tection and  benevolence — the  pleasure 
I  felt  in  being  regarded  by  others  as 
their  good  genius  —  this  was  a  flattery 
that  never  ceased  to  sway  me  I  The 
selfishness  of  such  a  part  lay  so  hidden 
from  view  ;  there  was  a  plausibility  in 
one's  conviction  of  being  good  and 
amiable,  that  the  enjoyment  became 
really  of  a  higher  order  than  usually 
waits  on  mere  egotism.  I  had  been 
long  estranged  from  the  world, 
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as  the  ties  of  affection  and  friendship 
existed.  For  me  there  was  neither 
home  nor  family,  and  yet  I  yearned 
for  what  would  bind  me  to  the  cause 
of  my  fellow- men.  All  my  thoughts 
were  now  centered  on  this  object,  and 
innumerable  were  the  projects  by 
which  I  amused  my  imagination  about 
it.  Usaffich,  perhaps,  detected  this 
clue  to  my  confidence.  At  all  events, 
he  made  it  the  pivot  of  all  reasonings 
with  me.  To  be  powerless  with  good 
intentions — to  have  the  "will"  to 
work  for  good,  and  vet  want  the 
**  way  " — was,  he  would  say,  about  the 
severest  torture  poor  humanity  could 
be  called  on  to  endure.  When  he  had 
80  far  imbued  my  mind  with  these 
notions,  that  he  found  me  not  only  pe- 
netrated with  bis  own  views,  but  ac- 
tually employing  his  own  reasonings, 
his  very  expressions  to  maintain  thum, 
he  then  advanced  a  step  further,  and 
this  was  to  demonstrate  that  to  every 
success  in  life  there  was  a  compromise 
attached,  as  inseparable  as  were  shadow 
and  substance. 

"  Was  there  not,"  he  would  say,  "  a 
compensation  attached  to  every  great 
act  of  statesmanship — to  every  brilliant 
success  in  war — in  fact,  to  every  grand 
achievement,",  wherever  and  however 
accomplished  ?  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  weighing  the  evil  against  the  ^ood, 
whatever  we  do  in  life,  and  he  is  the 
best  of  us  who  has  the  largest  balance 
in  the  scales  of  virtue." 

When  a  subtle  theory  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  it  is  curious  to  mark 
with  what  ingenuity  examples  will 
suggest  themselves  to  sustain  and  sup- 
port it.  Usaffich  possessed  a  ready  me- 
mory, and  never  failed  to  supply  me 
with  illustrations  of  his  system.  There 
was  scarcely  a  good  or  great  name  of 
ancient  or  mo^lem  times  that  he  could 
not  bring  within  this  category ;  and 
many  an  hour  have  we  passed'  in  dis- 
puting the  claims  of  this  one  or  that 
to  be  accounted  as  the  benefactor  or  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  If  I  recall  these 
memories  now,  it  is  simply  to  show  the 
steps  by  which  a  mind  far  more  subtle 
and  acute  than  mv  own,  succeeded  in 
est4ibiishing  its  induence  over  me. 

I  have  said  that  we  were  very  poor ; 
our  resources  were  derived  from  the 
scantiest  of  all  supplies ;  and  even  these, 
as  the  spring  drew  nigh,  8howe<l  signs 
of  failure.  If /,  at  times,  regarded  our 
future  with  gloomy  anticipations,  my 
companion  never  did  so.     On  the  con- 


trary, his  hopeful  spirit  seemed  to  ru 
under  the  pressure  of  each  new  tufler- 
ance,  and  he  constantly  dieered  me  bjr 
saying,  **  The  tide  must  ebb  soon."  1% 
is  true,  this  confidence  did  not  prftrenl 
him  suggesting  various  means  by  which 
we  might  eke  out  a  livelihood. 

'<  It  is  the  same  old  story  over  again," 
said  he  to  me  one  dav,  as  we  sat  at  cor 
meal  of  dry  bread  and  water.  '*  Ar- 
chimedes could  have  moved  the  world 
had  he  had  a  support  whereon  to  sta- 
tion his  lever,  and  so  with  me ;  I  coold 
at  this  very  moment  rise  to  weilth  and 
power,  could  I  but  find  a  similar  ap. 
pliance.  There  is  a  million  to  be  maoe 
on  the  Bourse  of  Amsterdam  any 
morning,  if  one  only  could  pay  for  m 
courier  who  should  arrive  at  speed  from 
the  Danul)e  with  the  news  of  a  deieat 
to  the  French  army.  A  lighted  tar 
barrel  in  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet 
at  Spithead,  wouldn't  cost  a  deal  of 
money,  and  yet  might  do  great  things 
towards  changing  the  fortunes  of  man. 
kind.  And  even  here/'  added  h^ 
taking  a  letter  from  his  pockety  "  even 
here  are  the  means  of  wealth  and  for- 
tune to  both  of  us,  if  I  could  reljr  on 
you  for  the  requi&ite  energy  and  ooo. 
rage  to  play  your  part." 

'*  I  have  at  least  had  coarage  lo 
share  your  fortunes,"  said  I,  luuf  an- 
grily; "and  even  that  much  might 
exempt  me  from  the  reproach  of  cow* 
anlice." 

Not  heeding  my  taont  in  the  slight- 
est, he  resumed  his  speech^  with  dov 
and  deliberate  words— 

**  I  found  this  paper  last  night  by  a 
mere  accident,  when  looking  over  aooia 
old  letters ;  but,  unfortunately^  it  is  not 
accompanied  b^  any  other  docaroent 
which  could  aid  us,  though  I  have 
searched  closely  to  discover  such.** 

So  often  had  it  been  my  fate  to ' 
him  hold  forth  on  similar 
incidents  which  lacked  but  little«  the 
veriest  trifle,  to  lead  to  fortune  that 
I  confess  I  paid  slight  attention  to  hit 
words,  and  scarcely  heard  him  as  he 
went  on  describing  how  he  had  chanced 
upon  his  present  discovery,  when  he 
suddenly  startled  me  by  saying— 

*'  And  yet,  even  now,  if  yon  were  of 
the  stufi*  to  dare  it,  there  is  wher^ 
withal  in  that  letter  to  make  yoa  a 
great  man,  and  both  of  us  rich  ones.** 

Seeing  that  he  had  at  least  seeorad 
my  attention,  he  went  on— 

**You  remember  the  first  time  wp 
ever  met,  Genrois,  and  the  evening  of 
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our  arrival  at  Hamburgh.  Well,  on 
that  same  night  there  occurred  to  me 
the  thought  of  making  your  fortune 
and  mv  own  ;  and  when  I  shall  have 
explained  to  you  how,  you  will  proba- 
bly  look  less  incredulous  than  you  now 
do.  You  may  remember  that  the  first 
husband  of  Madlle.  von  Gcysigcr  was 
a  rich  merchant  of  Hamburgh.  Well, 
there  chanced  to  be  in  his  employment 
a  certain  English  clerk,  who  conducted 
all  his  correspondence  with  foreign 
countries — a  man  of  great  business 
knowledge  and  strict  probity,  and  by 
whose  means  Von  Geysiger  once  es- 
caped the  risk  of  total  bankruptcy. 
Full  of  gratitude  for  his  services.  Von 
Geysiger  wished  to  give  him  a  part- 
nership in  the  house ;  but,  however 
flattering  the  prospect  for  one  of  hum- 
ble means,  he  positively  rejected  the 
ofler ;  and  when  pressed  for  hb  reasons 
for  so  doing,  at  lust  owned  that  he 
could  not  consistently  pledge  himself 
to  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  his  bene- 
factor, since  he  had  in  heart  devoted 
his  life  to  another  object  —  one  for 
which  he  then  only  laboured  to  obtain 
means  to  prosecute.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  secret  to  which  he  alluded  was 
divulged  at  the  time,  nor  even  for  a 
long  while  after ;  but  at  length  it  came 
out,  that  this  poor  fellow  had  no  other 
aim  in  life  than  to  find  out  the  heir  to 
a  certain  great  estate  in  England, 
which  had  lapsed  from  its  rightful 
owner,  and  to  obtain  the  document 
which  should  establish  his  claim.  To 
this  end,  he  had  associated  himself  with 

some  relative  of  the  missing  youth a 

lady  of  rank,  I  have  heard  tell,  and  of 
considerable  pei*sonal  attractions — who 
had  braved  poverty  and  hardship  of  the 
severest  kind,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  one 
object.  I  do  not  know  where  they  had 
not  travelled,  nor  what  amount  of  toil 
they  had  not  bestowed  on  this  search. 
Occasionally  allured  by  some  apparent 
clue,  they  had  visited  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Continent;  and  at  last, 
acting  on  some  information  derived 
from  one  of  their  many  agents,  they 
left  liurope  for  America.  That  the  pur- 
suit is  still  unsuccessful,  an  advertise- 
ment that  I  saw,  a  few  days  back,  in  a 
Dutch  newspaper,  assures  me.  A  large 
reward  is  there  offered  for  any  one  who 
can  give  certain  information  as  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  a  French  lady — 
the  name  I  forget,  but  which,  at  the 
time,  I  remembered  as  one  of  those 
connected  with  this  story.     And  now, 
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to  apply  the  case  to  yourself,  there 
were  so  many  circumstances  of  simili- 
tude in  the  fortunes  of  this  youth  and 
your  own  life,  that  it  occurred  to  me, 
and  not  alone  to  me,  but  to  another, 
to  make  you  his  representative." 

For  a  moment  1  scarcely  knew  whe- 
ther to  be  indignant  or  amused  at  thij 
shameless  avowal;  but  the  absurdity 
overcame  my  anger,  and  I  laughed 
long  and  heartily  at  it. 

**  Laugh  if  you  will,  my  dear  Ger- 
vois,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  are  not  the 
first,  nor  will  you  be  the  last  kite  who 
has  roosted  in  the  eagle's  nest.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  with  all  the  cares  and 
provisions  of  law,  it  is  seldom  enough 
that  the  rightful  heir  sits  in  the  hall  of 
his  fathers ;  and,  in  the  present  case, 
we  know  that  the  occupant  is  a  mere 
pretender ;  so  that  your  claim,  or  mine, 
if  you  like  it,  is  fully  as  good  as  his  to 
be  there." 

**  You  have  certainly  excited  my  cu- 
riosity on  one  point,"  said  I,  **  and  it 
is  to  know  where  the  resemblance  lies 
between  this  gentleman's  case  and  my 
own  ;  pray  tell  me  that  ?" 

**  Easily  enough,"  said  he,  **and 
from  the  very  papers  in  my  hand  —  a 
mixed  parentage,  French  and  English 
.^-2^  father  of  one  country,  a  mother  of 
another  —  a  life  of  scrapes  and  vicissi- 
tudes — but,  better  than  all,  a  position 
so  isolated  that  none  can  claim  you. 
ITiere,  my  dear  Gervois,  there  is  the 
best  feature  in  the  whole  case ;  and  if 
I  could  only  inspire  your  heart  with  a 
dash  of  the  ambitious  daring  that  fills 
my  own,  it  is  not  on  a  straw  bed  nor 
a  starvation  diet  we  should  speculate 
over  the  future  before  us.  Just  fancy, 
if  you  can,  the  glorious  life  of  ease  and 
enjoyment  that  would  reward  us  if  we 
succeed ;  and  as  to  failure,  conjure  up, 
if  you  are  able,  anything  worse  than 
this;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  made  a  ges- 
ture with  his  hand  towards  the  wretch, 
ed  furniture  of  our  humble  chamber. 

"You  seem  to  exclude  from  your 
calculation  all  question  of  right  and 
wrong,"  said  I,  *'  of  justice  or  injus- 
tice." 

**  I  have  alreadjr  told  you  that  he 
who  now  enjcn's  this  estate  is  not  its 
real  owner,  it  is,  to  all  purposes,  a 
disputed  territory,  where  the  strongest 
may  plant  his  flag — yours  to-day,  an- 
other may  advance  to  the  conquest 
to-morrow.  1  only  say,  that  to  fellows 
like  us,  who,  for  aught  I  see,  ma^ 
have  to  take  the  highroad  for  a  liveh- 
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hoody  this  cliance  is  not  to  be  dcs- 
pised." 

"Then  why  not  yourself  attempt  it?'* 

"  For  two  suihcient  reasons.  I  am  a 
Folc»  and  my  nationality  can  be  prov- 
en ;  and  st^condly,  I  am  full  ten  years 
too  old — this  youth  was  born  about  the 
year  1782." 

"  The  very  year  of  my  own  birth,*' 
said  I. 

"  By  Jove  1  Gervois,  everythinjr 
would  seem  to  aid  us.  There  is  but 
one  deficiency/*  added  he,  after  a 
pause,  and  a  look  towanls  me  of  such 
significance,  that  I  could  not  misun- 
derstand  it. 

**  I  know  what  you  moan,**  said  I ; 
*'  the  want  lies  in  me  —  in  my  lack  of 
energy  and  courage.  I  might,  perhaps, 
give  another  name  to  it,"  added  I,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  some  reply  on  his 
part,  *'  and  speak  of  reluctance  to  be- 
come a  swindler." 

A  long  silence  now  ensued  between 
us.  Each  seemed  to  feel  that  another 
word  might  act  like  a  spark  in  a  ma- 
gazine,  and  produce  a  fearful  explo- 
sion ;  and  so  we  sat,  scarcely  daring  to 
look  each  other  in  the  face.  As  we 
remained  thus,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing  wonls :  —  "  Son  of  Walter  Carew, 
of  Castle  Carew,  and  Josi^phine  de 
Courtois,  his  wife."  I  snatched  the 
docuntent  from  his  fingers,  and  read 
on.  "  The  proof  of  this  marriage  want- 
ing, but  supposed  to  have  been  solem- 
nised at  or  about  the  year  17B0  or  81. 
No  trace  of  Madlle.  de  Courtois'  fa- 
mily obtainable,  save  her  relationship 
to  Count  de  Gabriae,  who  died  in 
England  three  years  ago.  The  youth 
Jasper  Carew  served  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Minister  of  War  at  Pans  in  — '95, 
and  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  pro- 
vinces, suppo8e<l  to  be  employe<l  by  the 
legitimist  party  as  an  agent ;  traced 
thence  to  England,  and  believed  to 
have  gone  to  America,  or  thti  West 
Indies."  Then  followed  some  vague 
speculations  as  to  where  and  how  this 
youth  was  possibly  employed,  and  some 
equally  dclu>ivo  guesiies  as  to  the  signs 
by  which  he  might  be  recognised. 

"  Does  that  interest  you,  (iervois  ?" 
said  Usaflich.  *'  This  is  the  l>est  part 
of  the  narrative,  to  my  thinking ;  read 
that,  and  say  if  your  heart  dues  not 
bound  at  the  very  notion  of  such  a 
prize.'* 

The  paper  which  he  now  handed 
to  me  was  closely  and  carefully  writ- 


ten, and  headed,  *'  Descriptive  iketcli 
of  the  lands  and  estate  of  the  late 
AValter  Carew,  Esq.,  known  aa  the 
demesne  of  Castle  Carew,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland." 

"  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres 
of  a  park,  and  a  princely  mansion  1*' 
exclaimed  the  Count.  ''An  estate  of 
at  least  twelve  thousand  nounds  a. 
year !  Gervois,  my  boy,  wny  not  aU 
tempt  it  ?•• 

•<  You  talk  wildly,  Usaffich,**  said 
I,  restraining  by  a  great  effort  the  emo- 
tions that  were  almost  suffocating  me, 
"Bethink  you  who  I  am — poor,  mend- 
less,  and  unprotected.  Take  it,  even» 
that  I  had  the  most  indispatable  right  to 
this  fortune  ;  assume,  if  you  will,  that 
I  am  the  very  person  hero  alluded  to, 
where  is  there  a  sinsle  docament  to 
prove  my  claim  ?  —  uiould  £  not  bo 
scouted  at  the  bare  mention  of  such 
pretensions  ?" 

"  That  would  all  depend  on  the  war 
the  affair  was  managea,*'  said  he.  "  If 
these  solicitors  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses I  have  here,  were  themselves 
convinced,  or  even  disposed  to  credii 
the  truth  of  the  tale  we  should  tell 
tliem,  they  would  embark  in  the  suit 
with  all  their  influence  and  all  their 
wealth.  Once  engaged  in  it,  self-inte- 
rest would  secure  their  xealous  oo-ope- 
ration.  As  to  documents,  proofs^  and 
all  that,  these  things  are  a  material 
that  lawyers  know  now  to  snppir,  or, 
if  need  be,  explain  the  absence  oi«  Of 
this  missing  youth's  story  I  alreadjr 
know  enough  for  our  purpose;  and 
when  you  have  narratea  for  me  your 
own  life,  wo  will  arrange  the  circum- 
stances  together,  and  weave  of  the  two 
one  consistent  and  plausible  tale. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  that  if  we  cm 
once  succeed  in  interesting  counsel  in 
j'our  behalf,  the  very  novelty  of  the 
incident  will  enlist  public  sympathy- 
Jurors  are,  after  all,  but  representa- 
tives of  that  same  passing  opinion,  and 
will  be  well  disposed  to  befriend  oar 
cause.  I  speak  as  if  the  matter  must 
come  to  a  head ;  but  it  need  not  go 
so  far.  When  our  plans  are  laid,  and 
all  our  advances  July  prepared,  we 
may  condescend  to  treat  witn  the  ene- 
my. Ay,  Gervois,  wo  may  be  inclined 
to  accept  a  compromise  of  our  claim. 
These  things  an;  done  every  day.  The 
men  who  seem  to  sit  in  all  the  security 
of  undisturbed  possession,  are  buying 
off  demands  here,  frying  hush-moncgr 
to  thiA  man,  and  bribery  to  that.** 
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"But  if  the  real  claiimuit  should 
appear  on  the  stage  '* 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  dead 
these  many  years,"  said  he,  interrupt- 
ing ;  **  but  were  it  otherwise,  these 
friends  of  his  are  of  such  a  scrupulous 
temperament,  they  would  not  adven- 
ture on  the  suit  without  such  a  mass 
of  proof  as  no  concurrence  of  accidents 
could  possibly  accumulate.  They  have 
not  the  nerve  to  accomplish  an  under- 
takin":  of  this  kind,  where  much  must 
be  hazarded,  and  many  things  done  at 
risk." 

**  Which  means,  in  plain  words,  done 
fraudulently,"  said  I,  solemnly. 

"  JjQt  us  not  fall  out  about  words,'* 
said  he,  smiling.  "  When  a  state  is- 
sues a  paper  currency,  it  waits  for  the 
day  of  prosperity  to  recall  the  issue, 
and  redeem  the  debt ;  and  if  we  live 
and  do  well,  what  shall  prevent  us 
making  an  equally  good  use  of  our  for- 
tune. But  you  may  leave  all  this  to 
nie ;  I  will  undertake  everv  document 
from  the  certificate  of  your  father's  mar- 
riage to  your  own  baptism  ;  I  will 
legalise  you,  and  legitimatise  you  ; 
you  have  only  to  be  passive." 

"  I  half  suspect.  Count,"  said  I, 
laughing,  '*  that  if  my  claim  to  this  es- 
tate were  a  real  one,  I  should  not  be  so 
sure  of  vour  aid  and  assistance." 

'*  And  you  are  right  there,  Gervois. 
It  is  in  the  very  daring  and  danger  of 
this  pursuit  I  feel  the  pleasure.  The 
game  on  which  I  risk  nothing  has  no 
excitement  for  me ;  but  here  the  stake 
is  a  heavy  one." 

'*  And  how  would  you  proceed  ?" 
asked  I,  not  heeding  this  remark. 

'*  By  opening  a  correspondence  with 
Bickering  and  lla"rge,the  lawyers.  They 
have  long  been  m  search  of  the  heir, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  hear  there 
were  any  tidings  of  his  existence.  My 
name  is  already  known  to  them, 
and  I  could  address  them  with  con- 
fidence. They  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire to  see  you,  and  either  come 
over  here  or  send  for  you.  In  either 
case,  you  would  be  preceded  your 
story ;  the  family  parts  should  be  sup- 
plied by  me;  the  other  details  you 
should  fill  in  at  will.  All  this,  how- 
ever, should  be  concerted  together. 
The  first  point  is  your  consent  —  your 
hearty  consent ;  and  even  that  I  would 
not  accept,  unless  ratified  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  persist  to  the  last,  and  never 
falter  nor  give  in  to  the  end,  whatever 
itbe!" 


I  at  first  hesitated,  but  at  last  con- 
sented to  give  the  required  pledge; 
and  though  for  a  while  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  frank  avowal  of  my  real 
claim  to  be  the  person  designated  might 
best  suit  the  object  I  had  in  view,  I 
suddenly  bethought  me  that  if  Usaf- 
fich  once  believed  that  he  himself  was 
not  the  prime  mover  in  the  scheme^ 
and  that  I  was  other  than  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  his  hand,  he  was  far  more  liKely 
to  mar  than  to  make  our  fortune. 
Intrigue  and  trick  were  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  man's  nature ;  and  it  was 
enough  that  the  truthful  entered  into 
anything  to  destroy  its  whole  value  or 
interest  in  his  eyes.  That  this  plot 
had  long  been  lying  in  his  mind,  I  nad 
but  to  remember  the  night  in  the  gar. 
den  at  Hamburg  to  be  convinced  of, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  never  ceased 
to  ruminate  upon  it.  Indeed,  he  now 
told  me  that  it  constantly  occurred  to 
him  to  fancy  that  this  piece  of  success 
was  to  be  a  crowning  recompense  for  a 
long  life  of  reverses  and  failures. 

How  gladly  did  my  thoughts  turn 
from  him  and  all  his  crafty  councils,  to 
think  of  that  true  friend,  poor  Raper, 
and  my  dear,  dear  mother,  as  I  used 
to  call  her,  who  had,  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  hard  trials,  devoted  their  best 
energies  to  my  cause.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  Raper  was  the  faith- 
ful  clerk,  and  Polly  the  unknown  lady, 
who  had  given  the  impulse  to  this 
search.  The  papers,  of  which  Usaf- 
fich  showe  1  me  several,  were  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  one  or  other  of  them; 
a  few  of  my  father's  own  letters  were 
also  in  one  packet,  and  though  refer- 
ring to  matters  far  remote  from  this 
object,  bad  an  indescribable  interest 
for  me. 

*'  Seven  years  ago,"  said  the  Count, 
**  this  estate  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Curtis,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  late  owner,  and 
who,  I  believe,  was  so,  in  the  failure 
of  this  youth's  legitimacy.  This  is  now 
our  great  fact,  since  we  have  already 
found  the  individual.  Eh,  Gervois?*' 
said  he,  laughing.  **  Our  man  is  here, 
and  from  this  hour  forth  your  name  is 
— let  me  see  what  it  is — ay,  here  we 
have  it— -Jasper  Carew,  son  of  Walter 
Carew,  and  Josephine  de  Courtois,  his 
wife. 

"Jasper  Carew  am  I  from  this 
day,  then,  and  never  to  be^called  by 
any  other  name,"  said  I. 

Ay,  but  you  must  have  your  les- 
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son  perfecty"  said  he ;  **  you  must  not 
forget  the  name  of  your  parents." 

*«  Never  fear,"  said  I ;  "  Walter  Ca- 
rew and  Josephine  de  Courtois  are 
easily  remembered." 

*' All  correct,"  said  he,  well  pleased 
at  my  accuracy.     "  Now,  as  to  family 
histoiT,  this  paper  will  tell  you  enough. 
It  is  drawn  out  by  Mr.  liaper,  and  is 
minutely  exact.   There  is  not  a  strong 
point  of  the  case  omitted,  nor  a  weak 
one  forgotten.     Read  it  over  carefully 
—mark  the  points  in  which  you  trace 
resemblance  to  your  own  life ;  study 
well  where  any  divergence  or  diiliculty 
may  occur  i  and  lastly,  draw  up  a  brief 
memoir  in  the  character  of  Jasper  Ca- 
rew,   with    all    your  recollections  of 
childhood ;  for  remember,  that  up  to 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  if  not 
later,  you  were  domesticated  with  this 
Countess  de  Gabriac,  and  educated  by 
Kaper.     After  that  you  are  free  to  fol- 
low out  what  fancy,  or  reality,  if  you 
like  it  better,  may  suggest.    W  hen  you 
have  drawn  up  everything:,  with  all  the 
consistency  and  plausibility  you  can, 
avoid  none  of  the  real  diniculties,  but 
rather   show   yourself  fully  aware  of 
them,  and  also  to  all  their  importance. 
Let  the  task  of  having  persuaded  you  to 
address  Messrs.  Bickenng  and  Kaggebe 
left  to  me  ;  I  have  already  held  corres- 
pondcnce  with  them,  and  on  this  very 
subject.     I  give  you  three  days  to  do 
this ;  meanwhile  I  start  at  once  for 
Brussels,  where  I  can  consult  ajawyer, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  as  to  our  iii'st 
steps  in  the  campaign.*' 

The  inau  who  stoops  once  to  a  nii- 
nutc  dissection  of  his  life,  must  i)er- 
force  steel  his  heart  against  many  a 
sense  of  shame,  since  even  in  the  story 
of  the  good  and  the  upright  are  passages 
of  dark  omen — moments  when  the  bad 
has  triumphed,  and  seasons  when  the 
true  has  been  ])ostponed  by  the  false. 
It  is  not,  now  that  having  revealed  so 
much  as  I  have  done  of  my  secret  his- 
tory, I  dare  make  any  pretensions  to 
sujierior  honesty,  or  aflect  to  be  one 
the  "unblemished  few."  Still  I  have 
a  craving  desire  not  to  be  judged  over- 
barshly  —  a  painful  feeling  of  anxiety 
that  no  evil  construction  should  be  put 
upon  those  actions  of  my  life  other 
than  what  they  absolutely  merit.  My 
*'  over-reachings  "  have  been  many  — 
my  ''short-coinings"  still  more;  but 
with  all  their  weight  and  gravity  before 
me,  I  still  entreat  a  merciful  judgment, 
and  hope  that  if  the  sentence  be  *'guil. 


ty,*'  there  will  be  at  least  the  alleviatioii 
of  "  attenuating  circumstances." 

I  am  now  an  old  man ;  the  worid 
has  no  more  any  bribe  to  my  ambition 
than  have  I  within  me  the  energy^  to 
attempt  it.  The  friendship*  that  warm- 
ed up  the  late  autumn  of  my  life  are 
departed ;  they  lie  in  the  church-yard, 
and  none  have  ever  replaced  them.  ^  In 
these  confessions,  therefore,  humiliat- 
ing as  they  often  would  seem,  there 
are  none  to  suffer  pain.  I  make  them 
at  the  cost  of  my  own  feelings  alone» 
and  in  some  sense  I  do  so  as  an  act  of 
atonement  and  reparation  to  a  worlds 
that,  with  some  hard  lessons,  has  still 
treated  me  with  kindness,  and  to  whom» 
with  the  tremulous  fingers  of  old  age« 
I  write  myself  most  grateful. 

If  they  who  read  this  stor^  suppose 
that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
propose  myself  a  claimant  for  an  estate 
to  which  I  had  no  right*  I  have  no 
better  answer  to  give  them  than  a  mere 
deniad,  and  even  that  uttered  in  all  ho. 
mility,  since  it  comes  from  one  whose 
good  name  has  been  impeached,  and 
whose  good  faith  may  bo  questioned. 
Still  do  I  rciK*at  it,  this  was  'an  act  I 
could  not  have  done.     There  is  a  kind 
of  half-way  rectitude  in  the  world, 
which  never  scruples  at  the  means  of 
any  success,  so  long  as  it  injures  no 
other,    but    which    recoils   from  the 
thought  of  any  advantage  obtained  at 
another's  cost  and  detriment.     Suclif 
I  suspect,  to  have  been  mine.  At  least 
I  can  declare  with  truth,  that  I  am  not 
conscious  of  an   incident  in  my  life 
which  will  bear  the  opposite  construc- 
tion. 

But  to  what  end  should  I  endeavour 
to  defend  my  motives,  since  my  actions 
are  ah-eady  before  the  world,  and  each 
will  read  them  by  the  light  bis  own 
conscience  lends  ?  Let  me  rather 
hasten  to  complete  a  task,  which,  since 
it  has  involved  an  apology,  has  becomo 
almost  painful  to  pursue. 

So  sueces^ fully  had  Ussaffich  em* 
ployed  his  time  at  Brussels,  that  a  welL 
known  notary  there  had  already  con- 
sented to  aid  our  plans,  and  fumiih 
means  for  our  journey  to  England.  I 
cannot  go  ovcr'with  minuteness  details^ 
in  which  the  deceptions  I  bad  to  concur 
ill  still  revive  my  shame.  I  could,  it  is 
true,  recite  the  story  of  my  birth  and 
parentage,  my  early  years  abroad,  and 
so  on,  with  the  conscious  force  of  truth  % 
but  there  were  supplementary  evidenoea 
required  of  me,  with  which  I  could  not 
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bring  myself  to  comply.  UssafEch, 
naturally  enough,  could  not  understand 
the  delicacy  of  scruples,  which  only 
took  alarm  by  mere  caprice,  nor  could 
he  comprehend  why  he  who  was  willing 
to  feign  a  name  and  falsify  a  position, 
should  hesitate  about  assummg  any 
circumstances  that  might  be  useful  to 
sustain  it. 

Of  course  I  could  not  explain  this 
mystery,  and  was  obliged  to  endure  all 
the  sarcastic  allusions  he  vented  on 
the  acuteness  of  my  sense  of  honour, 
and  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  my 
notions  of  right.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  this  very  repugnance  on  my  part 
should  prove  more  favourable  for  us 
than  all  his  most  artful  devices,  and  in- 
deed it  shows  with  clearness  how  often 
the  superadded  efforts  fraud  contri- 
butes to  ensure  success  areas  frequently 
the  very  sources  of  its  failure — just  as 
we  see  in  darker  crimes  how  the  over- 
care  and  caution  of  the  murderer  have 
been  the  clue  that  has  elicited  the 
murder. 

Usaffich  wished  me  to  detail,  amongst 
the  memories  of  my  childhood,  the  hav- 
ing heard  often  of  the  great  estate  and 
vast  fortune  to  which  Iwas  entitled.  He 
wanted  me  to  supply,  as  it  were,  from 
memory,  many  links  of  the  chain  of 
evidence  that  seemed  deficient^vague 
recollections  of  having  heard  this,  that, 
and  the  other ;  but  with  an  obstinacy 
that  to  him  appeared  imcomprehensible 
1  held  to  my  own  unadornecl  state,  and 
would  not  add  a  word  beyond  my  own 
conviction. 

Mr.  Raggc,  the  solicitor  by  whom 
the  case  was  undertaken,  seemed  most 
favourably  impressed  by  this  reserve 
on  njy  part,  and  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  my  ignorance  of  certain 
points,  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  only 
the  more  satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  my  story.  Over  and  over  have  I 
felt  in  my  conversations  with  him  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  for  me 
to  practise  any  deception  successfully 
with  him.  Without  any  semblance  of 
cross-examination,  he  still  contrived  to 
bring  me  again  and  again  over  the 
same  ground,  viewing  the  same  state- 
ment from  different  sides,  and  trying 
to  discover  a  discrepancy  in  my  narra- 
tive. When  at  length  assured,  to  all 
appearance  at  least,  of  my  being  the 
person  I  claimed  to  be,  he  drew  up  a 
statement  of  my  case  for  counsel,  and 
u  day  was  named  when  I  should  be 
personally  examined  by  a  distinguished 


member  of  the  bar.  I  cannot  even  now 
recall  that  interview  without  a  thrill  of 
emotion.  My  sense  of  hope,  dashed  as 
it  was  by  a  conscious  feeling  that  I  was, 
in  some  sort,  practbing  a  deception — 
for  in  all  my  compact  with  Ussamch  our 
attempt  was  purely  a  fraud — I  entered 
the  chamber  with  a  faltering  step  and 
a  failing  heart.  Far,  however,  from 
questioning  and  cross-questioning  like 
toe  solicitor,  the  lawyer  suffered  me  to 
tell  my  story,  without  even  so  much  aa 
a  word  of  interruption.  Ihad,I  oughtto 
remark,  divested  m  v  tale  of  many  of  the 
incidents  which  really  befell  me.  I  made 
my  life  one  of  commonplace  events  and 
unexciting  adventures,  in  which  po- 
verty occupied  the  prominent  place.  I 
as  cautiously  abstained  from  all  mention 
of  the  distinguished  persons  with  whom 
accident  had  brought  me  into  contact^ 
since  any  allusion  to  them  would  have 
compromised  the  part  I  was  obliged  to 
play  with  Ussaffich.  When  asked  what 
documents  or  written  evidence  I  had 
to  adduce  in  support  of  my  pretensions 
— and  I  had  confessed  to  possessing 
none — the  old  lawyer  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  seemed 
lost  in  thounrht. 

"  At  the  best,"  said  he,  at  lengthy 
"  it  is  a  case  for  a  compromise.  There 
is  really  so  little  to  go  upon,  I  can  ad- 
vise nothing  better." 

I  need  not  go  into  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  further  than  to  say,  the  weight 
of  argument  was  on  the  side  of  those 
who  counselled  the  compromise,  and, 
however  little  disposed  to  yield,  I  felt 
myself  overborne  by  numbers,  and  com* 
pelled  to  give  in. 

Weeks,  even  months,  were  now 
passed  without  any  apparent  progress 
in  our  suit.  The  party  in  possession  of 
the  estate  treated  our  first  advances 
with  the  most  undisguised  contempt, 
and  even  met  our  proposals  with  me- 
naces of  legal  vengeance.  Undeterred 
by  these  signs  of  strength,  Mr.  Kagge 
persevered  in  his  search  for  evidence ; 
sent  his  emissaries  hither  and  thither, 
and  entered  upon  the  case  with  all  the 
warm  zeal  of  a  devoted  friend.  It  was 
at  length  thought  that  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land might  possibly  elicit  some  infor- 
mation on  certain  points,  and  thither 
we  went  together. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  the  date  of  my  father's 
death,  and  yet,  such  had  been  the 
changes  in  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  so  great  the  social  revolution  ac- 
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complished  there,  that  men  talked  of 
the  bygone  period  like  some  long  past 
history.  The  days  of  the  parliaments^ 
and  the  men  who  figured  in  them,  were 
alike  forgotten;  and  although  there 
were  many  who  had  known  my  father 
well,  all  memory,  not  to  speak  of  af. 
fection  for  him,  had  lapsed  from  their 
natures. 

Crowther  and  Fagan  were  dead,  but 
Joe  Curtis  was  alive,  and  continued  to 
live  in  Castle  Carew,  in  a  style  of 
riotous  debauchery  that  scandalised 
the  whole  country.  In  fact  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  was  sufficient  to 
elicit  the  most  disgraceful  anecdotes  of 
his  habits.  Unknown  to  and  unrecog- 
niesd  by  his  equals,  this  old  man  had 
condescended  to  form  intimacy  with  all 
that  Dublin  contained  of  the  profligate 
and  abandoned;  and  surrounded  by 
men  and  women  of  this  class,  his  days 
and  nights  were  one  continued  orgie. 
Although  the  estate  was  a  large  one, 
it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  deeply  in 
debt,  and  only  obtained  means  fur  this 
wasteful  existence  by  loans  on  ruinous 
conditions.  In  vain  Mr.  Kagge  made 
inquiries  for  some  one  who  might 
possess  bis  confidence  and  have  the  legal 
direction  of  his  affairs.  He  had  changed 
from  this  man  to  that  so  often,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  in 
what  quarter  the  property  was  ma- 
naged. Without  any  settled  plan  of 
procedure,  but  half  to  watch  the  even- 
tualities that  might  arise,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  I  should  proceed  to  Castle 
Carew  and  present  myself  as  the  son 
■and  the  heir  of  the  last  owner. 

If  there  were  circumstances  atten- 
dant  on  this  step  which  I  by  no  means 
fancied,  there  was  one  gratilication 
that  more  than  atoned  for  them  all — I 
should  see  the  ancient  home  of  my 
family  ;  the  halls  wherein  my  father's 
noble  hospitalities  had  been  practised  ; 
the  chamber  which  had  been  mv  dear 
mother's  I  I  own  that  the  sight  of  the 
princely  domain  and  all  its  attendant 
wealth,  contrasting  with  my  own 
poverty,  served  to  extinguish  within 
me  the  last  spark  of  hope.  How  could 
I  possibly  dream  of  success  against  the 
power  of  such  adjuncts  as  these  ?  Were 
my  cause  fortified  by  every  document 
and  evidence,  how  little  would  it  avail 
against  the  might  of  vast  wealth  and 
resources.  Curtis  would  laugh  my  pre- 
tensions to  scorn,  if  not  hate  them  with 
«till  greater  violence  ;  and  with  such 
.thoughts  I  found  myself  one  bright 


momioff  of  Jone  tlowty  timTcnuiff  ^ 
approach  to  the  Castle.  The  nght  of 
the  dense  dark  woods,  the  swellii^ 
lawns,  dotted  over  with  grmsiDff  cattle^ 
the  distant  com-fieldsy  wmTing  oeneaA 
a  summer  wind,  and  the  tall  towers  of 
the  castle  itself  far  off  aboTe  the  trees,  all 
filled  my  heart  with  a  strange  chaos,  in 
which  hope,  and  fear,  and  proad  ambi- 
tion and  the  Tery  humblest  terron 
were  all  commingled.  Although  my 
plan  of  procedure  had  been  carefully 
sketched  out  for  me  by  Ragge,  so  con- 
fused were  all  my  thoughtst,  that  I 
forgot  everything.  I  ooold  not  e?«a 
bethink  me  in  what  character  and  with 
what  pretension  I  was  to  present  my- 
self, and  I  was  actually  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Castle,  still  trying  to 
remember  the  part  I  was  to  play. 

There  before  me  rose  the  grand  and 
massive  edifice,   to  erect  which  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  my 
poor  father's  ruin.     Though  far  from 
architecturally  correct  in    its  details, 
the  efiect  of  the  whole  was  singularly 
fine.     Between  two  square  towers  of 
great  size  extended  a  long  facade,  in 
which,  from  the  ornamented  style  of 
architraves  and  bradcets,   it  was  easy 
to  see  the  chief  suite  of  apartments  lay ; 
and  in  front  of  this  the  ground  had 
been  artificially  terraced,  and  gardens 
formed  in  the  Italian  taste,  the  entire 
being  defended  by  a  deep   fosse   ia 
front,  and  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge. 
Neglect  and  dilapidation   had,   how- 
ever, disfigured  all  these ;  the  terraces 
were  broken  down  by  the  cattle,  the 
cordage  of  the  bridge  hung  in  frag- 
ment«  in  the  wind,  and  even  the  stain- 
ed-glass windows  were  smashed,  and 
their  places  filled  by  paper  or  wooden 
substitutes.     As  I  came  nearer,  these 
signs  of  ruin  and  devastation  were  still 
more  apparent.     The  marble  statues 
were  fractured,  and  fissured  by  bullet 
marks ;  the  pastures  were  cut  up  by 
horses*  feet ;  and  even  fragments  of  fur- 
niture were  strewn  about,  as  though 
thrown  from  the  windows  in  some  pa- 
roxysm of  passionate  debauchery.  The 
door  of  the  mansion  was  open,  and 
evidences  of  even  greater  decay  pre- 
sented   themselves   within.      Massive 
cornices  of  carved   oak  hung  broken 
and  shattered  from  the  walls ;  richly- 
cut  wainscottings  were  split  and  As- 
sured ;  a  huge  marble   table  of  im- 
mense thickness  was  smashed  through 
the  centre,  and  the  fragments  still  lay 
scattered  on  the  floor  where  they  had 
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fallen.  As  I  stood,  in  mournful  mood, 
gazing  on  this  desecration  of  what  once 
had  been  a  noble  and  costly  state,  an 
ill-dressed,  slatternly  wonian.servant 
chanced  to  cross  the  hall,  and  stopped 
with  some  astonishment  to  stare  at  me. 
To  my  inquiry,  if  1  could  see  Mr. 
Curtis,  she  replied  by  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, too  natural  to  be  deemed  ofien- 
sive. 

"  By  coorse  you  couldn't,"  said  she 
at  length  ;  "  sure  there's  nobody  stir- 
rin',  nor  won't  be  these  two  hours." 

**  At  what  time,  then,  might  I  hope 
to  be  more  fortunate  ?" 

"  If  I  came  about  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  gentlemen  were 
at  breakfast,  I  might  see  Mr.  Archy — 
Archy  M'Clean." 

This  gentleman  was,  as  she  told  me, 
the  nephew  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  his  re- 
puted heir. 

Having  informed  her  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  Ireland,  and  come  from  a 
long  distance  off  to  pay  this  visit,  she 
good-naturedly  suffered   me  to  enter 
the  house,  and  rest  myself  in  a  small 
and  meanly- furnished  chamber  adjoin- 
ing  the  hall.     It'  1  could  but  recall  the 
sensations   which   passed   through  my 
mind,  as  I  sat  in  that  solitary  room,  I 
could  give  a  more  correct  picture  of 
ray  nature  than  by  all  I  have  narrated 
of  my  actual  life.      Hour  after  hour 
gli<led  by  at  first,  in  all  the  stillness  of 
midnight ;  but  gradually  a  faint  noise 
would  be  heard  afur  off,  and  now  and 
again  a  voice  would  echo  through  the 
long    corridors,    the  very   accents   of 
which  seemed  to  bring  up  thouffhts  of 
savage  revelry  and  c&banch.    It  hail 
been   decided  by  my  lawyers  that  I 
should  present  myself  to  Curtis,  with- 
out   any  previous   notification   of  my 
identity  or  my  claim;  that,  in  factf 
not  Co  prejudice  my  chances  of  success 
by  any  written  application  for  an  au- 
dience,  1   should  contrive  to  see  him 
without  his  having  expected  me ;  and 
thus  dmve  whatever  advantage  might 
accrue  from  any  admissions  his  surprise 
should  betray  him  into.     I  had  been 
drilled  into  my  part  by  repeated  les- 
sons.    I  was  instructe<i   as   to  every 
word  I  was  to  utter,  and  every  phrase 
I  was  to  use  ;   but  now  that  the  mo- 
ment  to  employ  these  arts  drew  nigh, 
I  had  utterly  forgotten  them  all.     'i'he 
one  absorbing  thought  —  that  beneath 
the  very  roof  under  which  I  now  stood 
my  father  and  mother  had  lived — that 
these  walls  were  their  own  home — thai 


within  them  had  been  passed  the  short 
life  they  had  shared  together  —  over- 
came me  so  completely,  that  I  lost  all 
consciousness  about  myself  and  my  ob- 
ject there. 

At  length  the  loud  tones  of  many 
voices  arouse<l  roe  from  my  half  stupor, 
and,  on  drawing  nigh  the  door,  I  per. 
ceived  a  numl)er  of  servants,  ill  dressed 
and  disorderly- look  ing,  carrying  hur- 
riedly across  the  hall  the  materials  for 
a  breakfast.  I  addressed  myself  to  one 
of  these,  with  a  request  to  know  when 
and  how  I  could  see  Mr.  Curtis.  A 
bold  stare,  and  a  rude  burst  of  laugh- 
ter,  was,  however,  the  only  reply  he 
made  me.  I  tried  another,  who  did 
not  even  vouchsafe  to  hear  more  than 
half  my  question,  when  he  passed  on. 

''  is  it  possible,"  said  I,  indignantly, 
"  that  none  of  you  will  take  a  message 
for  your  master?" 

'*  Begad,  we  have  so  many  masters," 
said  one,  jocosely,  "  it's  hard  to  say 
where  we  ought  to  deliver  it;"  and 
the  speech  was  received  with  a  roar  of 
approving  laughter. 

•'  It  is  Mr.  Curtis  I  desire  to  see," 
said  I. 

"It's  four  hours  too  early,  then," 
said  the  same  speaker.  '<  Old  Joe 
won't  be  stirring  till  nigh  eight  o'clock. 
If  Mr.  Archy  would  do,  he's  in  the  sta- 
bles, and  it's  the  best  time  to  talk  to 
him.*» 

**  And  if  it's  the  master  you  want," 
chimed  in  another,  "he's your  man." 

"  Lead  me  to  him,  then,"  said  I,  re- 
solving, at  least,  to  see  the  person  who 
claimed  to  be  supreme  in  this  strange 
household.  Traversing  a  number  of 
passages,  and  dirty,  ill- kept  rooms,  we 
descended  by  a  small  stone  stair  into 
an  ample  courtyard,  two  sides  of  which 
wt^re  occupied  by  ranges  of  stables. 
The  .Hpacious  character  of  the  building 
and  the  costly  style  of  the  arrangements, 
were  evident  at  a  glance  ;  and  even  a 
glance  was  all  that  1  had  time  for,  when 
my  guide,  whispering  **  There  is  Mr. 
Archy,"  hurriedly  withdrew  and  left 
me.  The  person  indicated  was  standing 
as  if  to  examine  a  young  horse  which 
had  met  with  some  accident,  for  the 
animal  could  scarcely  move,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  could  bring  up 
his  hind  ess. 

I  had  tune  to  observe  him  ;  and  cer- 
tainly,  though  by  no  means  deficient  as 
regarded  ^ood  features,  I  had  rarely 
seen  anythmg  so  repuli^ive  as  the  eK- 
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and  brutaU  they  wore  rendered  worse 
by  habits  of  dissipation  and  debauch ; 
and  in  the  (ilmy  eye  and  the  tremulous 
lip  might  be  read  the  signs  of  habitual 
drunkenness.  In  figure*  he  was  large 
and  most  powerfully  built,  and  if  not 
over  fleshy,  must  have  b^n  of  great 
muscular  strength. 

*'  Shoot  him,  Ned,"  he  cried,  after  a 
few  minutes  of  close  scrutiny,  "  he's  as 
great  a  cripple  as  old  Joe  himself.*' 

**  1  suppose,  your  honour,*'  said  the 
groom,  "  there's  nothing  else  to  be 
done — it's  in  the  back  it  is." 

"  I  don't  care  a  curse  where  it  is," 
said  the  other  savagely ;  **  I  only  know 
when  a  horse  can't  go.  You  can  put 
a  bullet  in  him,  and  more's  the  pity. 
All  other  useless  animals  are  not  as 
easily  disposed  of.  And  who  is  our 
friend  here  ?"  added  he,  turning  and 
approaching  where  I  stood. 

I  briefly  said  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
desirous  of  seeing  and  speaking  with 
Mr.  Curtis  ;  that  my  business  was  one 
of  importance,  not  less  to  myself  than 
to  him,  and  that  I  would  feel  obliged 
if  he  could  procure  me  the  opportunity 
I  sought  for. 

**  If  you  talk  of  business,  and  impor- 
tant  business,"  said  he,  sternly,  '*  you 
ought  to  know,  if  you  haven't  heard  it 
already,  that  the  man  you  want  to  dis- 
cuss  it  with  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  of  age — that  he  is  a  doating  idiot; 
and  that,  for  many  a  day,  the  only  one 
who  has  given  any  orders  here  now 
stands  before  you." 

**  In  that  case,"  said  I,  courteously, 
•'I  am  equally  prepared  to  address 
myself  to  him.  Will  you  kindly  accord 
me  an  interview  ?'' 

**  Are  you  a  dun  ?"  said  he,  rudely. 

**  No,"  said  I,  smiling  at  the  abrupt, 
ness  of  the  demand. 

'*  Are  you  a  tenant  in  arrear  of  his 
rent  I  or  wanting  an  abatement  ?" 

*•  Neither  one  nor  the  other." 

'*  Are  3'ou  sent  by  a  friend  with  a 
hostile  message?" 

"  Not  even  that,"  said  I,  with  im- 
passive gravity. 

*'  Then,  what  the  devil  are  you  ?" 
said  he,  rudely,  **  for  I  don't  recognise 
you  as  one  of  my  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances." 

1  hesitated  for  a  moment  what  reply 
I  should  make  to  this  coarsely-uttered 
speech.  Had  I  reflected  a  little  longer, 
it  is  possibi'vt  that  good  sense  niij^ht 
have  prevailed,  and  taujsht  mo  how  in- 
opportune  was  the  time  for  such  re- 


prisals ;  but  I  was  Biniig  by  in  imk 
offered  in'presenoe  of  manjr  othos ;  aad 
in  a  tone  of  angrjr  dcfianoe  answend, 

''You  may  diacover  lo  your  ooit, 
sir,  that  my  rig4it  to  be  here  ii 
somewhat  better  than  jrour  own,  wA. 
that  the  day  is  not  Terr  distant  wha 
your  presence  in  this  domain  will  bs 
more  snrely  questioned  than  is  mine 
now.  Is  that  name  new  to  yon  ?*'  And 
as  I  spoke  I  handed  him  my  cird, 
whereupon,  with  niy  name,  the  anciest 
arms  of  my  family  were  idso  engrafed. 
A  livid  paleness  suddenly  spread  over 
his  features  as  he  read  tlie  words,  sad 
then  as  quickly  his  face  became  purple 
red. 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  he,  in  a  voiee 
guttural  with  passion,  "do  yon  mesa 
to  impose  upon  a  man  of  aqr  stamp  with 
such  stupid  balderdash  as  that  ?  And 
do  you  fancy  that  such  a  paltry  attempt 
at  a  cheat  will  avail  you  nere?  Now, 
I'll  show  f  ou  how  we  treat  such  pre- 
tensions without  any  help  from  lawyers. 
Garvey,"  cried  he,  addressing  one  of 
the  grooms  who  stood  by,  Cinghing 
heartily  at  his  master's  wit,  "  Ganrey, 
go  in  and  rouse  the  gentlemen;  tol 
them  to  dress  quickly  and  come  down 
stairs,  for  I've  got  sport  for  them  ;  and 
you,  Mick,  saddle  Kanty  for  me,  and 

fit  out  the  dogs.  Now,  Mr.  Carew, 
like  fair  play,  and  so  I'll  give  yon 
fifteen  minutes  law.  Take  the  shortest 
cut  you  can  out  of  these  grounds; 
for,  by  the  rock  of  Cashel,  if  you're 
caught,  I  wouldn't  be  in  yonr  slun  for 
a  trifle." 

A  regular  burst  of  savage  laughter 
from  the  bystanders  met  this  brutal 
speech,  and  the  men  scattered  in  all 
directions  to  obey  the  orders,  while  1, 
overwhelmed  with  passion,  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  now  deserted  yard. 
M'Clean  himself  had  entered  the  house, 
and  it  was  only  when  a  signal  from  one 
of  the  grooms  attracted  my  notice  Uiat 
I  remarked  his  absence. 

'<  This  way — this  way,  sir,  and  don*t 
lose  a  second,"  said  the  man;  "  teke 
that  path  outside  the  garden  wall,  and 
cross  the  nursery  beyond  it.  If  yon 
don't  make  haste,  it's  all  over  with 
you.'' 

*•  He  wouldn't  dare 

"  Wouldn't  he,"  said  he,  stopping 
me.  « It's  little  you  know  him.  The 
dogs  themselves  has  more  mercy  than 
himself,  when  his  blood  is  up." 

"  Get  the  cob  ready  for  me,  Joe," 
cried  a  half-dressed  man  from  one  of 
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the  upper  windows  of  the  house^  "  and 
%  snaffle  bridle,  remember." 

"Yes  sir,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
<' That's  ould  Dclany  of  Sbanestown* 
ftnd  a  greater  devil  there  isn't  from 
this  to  his  own  place.  Blood  and  agesl" 
cried  he,  addressing  me,  *'  won't  you 
give  yourself  a  chance ;  do  you  want 
them  to  tear  you  to  pieces  where  you 
stand?" 

The  man's  looks  impressed  me  still 
more  than  his  words;  and  though  I 
scarcely  believed  it  possible  that  my 
peril  could  be  such  as  he  spoke  of,  the 
terrified  faces  about  me  struck  fear 
into  my  heart 

**  Would  men  stand  by,''  cried  I, 
"  and  see  such  an  infamous  cruelty  ?" 

"  Arrah  I  how  could  we  help  it  ?'* 
said  one,  stopping  me  ;  "  and  if  you 
won't  do  anything  for  yourself,  what 
use  can  we  be  ?" 

•'  There,  be  off  you,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,"  said  another,  pushing  me 
through  a  small  door  that  opened  into 
a  shrubbery  ;  *'  down  that  lane  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  keep  to  the  right  after 
you  pass  the  fish  pond." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  bad  to  swim  to  one 
of  the  islands  !"  muttered  another;  but 
the  counsel  was  overruled  by  the  rest. 

By  this  time,  the  contagion  of  terror 
had  so  completely  seized  upon  me,  that 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and,  taking  the  direction  they 
pointed  out,  I  fled  along  the  path  be- 
neath the  garden  wall  at  full  speed. 

In  the  unbroken  stillness  I  could 
hear  nothing  but  the  tramp  of  my  own 
feet,  or  the  rustling  of  the  branches  as 
I  tore  through  them.  I  gained  at  last 
the  open  fields,  and  with  one  hurried 
glance  behind  to  see  that  I  was  not 
pursued,  still  dashed  onwards.  The 
young  cattle  started  off  at  speed  as 
they  saw  me,  and  the  snorting  horses 
galloped  wildly  here  and  there  as  I 
went. 

Again,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  wood 
I  would  have  halted  to  repose  myself^ 
but  suddenly  a  sound  came  floating 
along  the  air,  which  swelled  louder 
and  louder,  till  I  could  recognise  in  it 
the  deep,  hoarse  bay  of  doss,  as  in 
wild  chorus  they  yelped  together,  and 
high  above  all  could  be  heard  the  more 
savage  notes  of  men's  voices  cheering 
them  on  and  encouraging  them.  With 
the  mad  speed  of  terror,  I  now  fled 
onward;  the  very  air  around  me 
seeming  to  resound  with  the  dreadful 
criesof  my  pursuers.    Now  tumbling 


headlong  over  the  tangled  roots,  now 
dashing  recklessly  forward  through 
stony  water-courses  or  fissured  crevices 
of  ground,  I  ran  with  mad  impulse, 
heedless  of  all  peril  but  one.  At  some 
moments  the  deafening  sounds  of  the 
wild  pack  seemed  close  about  me ;  at 
others,  all  was  still  as  the  grave  around. 

I  had  forgotten  every  direction  the 
men  had  given  me,  and  only  thought 
of  pressing  onward  without  any  thought 
of  whither.  At  last  I  came  to  a 
rapid  but  narrow  river,  with  steep  and 
rugged  banks  at  either  side.  To  place 
this  between  myself  and  my  pursuers 
seemed  the  best  chance  of  escape,  and 
without  a  second's  hesitation  I  dashed 
into  the  stream.  Far  stronger  than  I 
had  supposed,  the  current  bore  me 
down  a  considerable  distance,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  and  tremen- 
dous  eflbrt  that  I  gained  the  bank. 
Just  as  I  had  reached  it,  the  wild  cry 
of  the  dogs  again  met  my  ears ;  and» 
faint  and  dripping  as  I  was,  once  more 
I  took  to  speed. 

Through  dark  woods  and  waving 
plains  of  tall  grass,  over  deep  tillage 
ground,  and  through  the  yellow  com,  I 
fled  like  one  bereft  of  reason  —  the 
terror  of  a  horrible  and  inglorious 
death  urging  me  on  to  efforts  that  my 
strength  seemed  incapable  of  making. 
Cut  and  bleeding  in  many  places,  my 
limbs  were  at  last  yielding  to  fatigue, 
when  I  saw  at  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  me,  a  tall  but  dilapidated  stone  walL 
With  one  last  eflbrt  I  reached  this, 
and,  climbing  by  the  crevices,  gained  the 
top.  But  scarcely  had  I  gained  it  when 
my  head  reeled,  my  senses  left  me,  and 
overcome  by  sickness  and  exhaustion, 
I  fell  headlong  to  the  ground  beneath. 
It  was  already  evening  when  I  came 
to  myself,  and  still  lay  there  stunned, 
but  uninjured.  A  wild  plain,  studded 
over  with  yellow  furze  bushes,  lay  in 
front,  and  beyond  in  the  distance  I 
could  see  the  straggling  hots  of  a  small 
village.  It  was  a  wild  and  dreary 
scene ;  but  the  soil  light  of  a  summer's 
evening  beamed  calmly  over  it,  and 
the  silence  was  unbroken  around. 
With  an  effort  I  arose,  and  though 
weak  and  sorely  bruised,  found  that  I 
could  walk.  My  faculties  were  yet  so 
confused,  that  of  the  late  events  I 
could  remember  but  little  with  any 
distinctness.  '  At  times  I  fancied  I  had 
been  actually  torn  and  worried  by 
savage  dogs ;  and  then  I  would  believe 
that  the  ^VwA^  "v^aX^^n.  «w  ^'^^  ^a.^^»i- 
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verish  dream,  brought  on  by  intense 
anxiety  and  care.  My  tattered  and 
ragged  clothes,  clotted  over  with  blood, 
confused,  but  did  not  aid  my  menior}'. 
And  thus  struggling  with  my  thoughts, 
I  wandoreil  along,  and,  as  night  was 
falling,  reached  the  little  villHgc  of 
Shanestown.  Directing  my  steps  to- 
wards a  cabin  where  1  perceived  a  light, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  the  ale-house 
of  the  village.  Two  or  three  country 
people  were  sitting  smoking  on  a  bench 
t>efore  the  door,  who  arose  as  I  came 
forward,  half  in  curiosity,  half  in 
respect ;  and  as  I  was  asking  them  in 
what  quarter  I  mi^ht  find  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  the  landlonl  came  out.  No 
sooner  did  his  eyes  fall  on  me  than  he 
started  back  in  seeming  terror,  and. 


after  a  pause  of  a  few  wbcnrndM,  cried 

out — 

«  Molly !  Moil^  I  come  here  qnickl 
Who's  that  standm^r  there  ?'*Hud  do,  tt 
he  |K>inted  with  his  finger  towerdi  oae. 

<*  The  heavens  be  alKMit  us  I  bnt  it'b 
Mr.  Walter  Carew  himtelf/'  nid  Oe 
woman,  crossing  herself. 

This  sudden  reoognition  of  mj  rs- 
Si>niblance  to  my  father  so  overcame 
me,  that  thougli  I  stniesled  hard  for 
speech,  the  words  would  not  cone; 
and  I  stood,  pale  and  gasping^  before 
them. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  ^)eak  1** cried 
the  man,  in  terror. 

I  heard  no  more  —  faint,  agitatedi 
and  exhausted,  1  tottered  towwde  tlib 
bank,  and  swooned  away. 


CHAPTER     XLVIII. 


TUB  PB«IU  or  BTIL. 


The  last  few  pages  I  mean  to  append 
to  these  notices  of  my  life,  might  be, 
}>erhaps,  equally  well  derive<l  from  the 
public  newspa|)ers  of  the  time.  At  a 
iwriml  when  great  events  were  occur- 
ring —  when  the  conquering  armies  of 
France  marched  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  —  the  humble  his. 
torian  of  these  pages  was  able,  for  a 
brief  space,  to  engage  public  attention, 
and  l)ecome,  for  a  short  s<*ason,  tlie 
notoriety  of  the  hour.  I  will  not  pre- 
sume so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fame  to 
which  I  attained  was  of  that  kind 
which  flatters  most,  or  that  the  repu- 
tation  attaching  to  roe  was  above  re- 
proach. Still  I  had  my  partisans  and 
adherents,  nay,  I  believe  I  might  even 
aver,  niv  friends  and  well-wishers.  He 
must,  perchance,  have  had  a  fortunate 
existence  who  can  say  more. 

Of  what  followetl  after  the  event 
detailetl  in  my  last  chapter  I  can 
relate  nothing,  for  I  was  seized  with 
shivering  and  other  signs  of  fever  that 
same  night,  and  for  several  weeks  my 
life  was  despaire<l  of.  Even  when  the 
dangerous  jK^rio*!  passe<l  over,  my  con- 
valescence made  but  little  progress. 
For  me  there  were  none  of  those  aids 
which  so  powerfully  assist  the  return 
to  health.  The  8ym|>jithy  of  friends, 
the  atroctions  of  family— the  very  hope 
of  once  more  assuming  one's  place  at 
hearth  and  boanl  —  I  had  none  of 
these.  If  the  past  was  filled  with  trou- 
ble  and  suflering,  the  future  was  a 


bleak  expanse,  that  offered  notUnff  to 
siteculate  on.  My  thoujghta  turned  to 
the  new  world  beyond  tm  seas  ^  to  a 
region  wherein  nothing  should  recall  a 
memory'  of  the  by-gone,  and  where 
even  I  might  at  last  fbiget  the  earl/ 
years  of  my  own  life.  Inhere  were  not 
then,  as  now,  the  rapid  meant  of  inter* 
course  between  this  country  and  Aaie> 
rica ;  as  little,  too,  was  there  of  tluat 
knowle<ige  of  the  great  oontinent  of  the 
west  which  now  prevails.  Men  talked 
of  it  as  a  far-away  land»  only  emei^giiig 
into  civilisation,  and  whose  vast  re. 
gions  were  still  untrodden  and  oiwz* 
plored.  Dreamy  visions  of  the  •sia* 
tence  men  might  oar^'e  oat  for  them- 
selves in  such  a  scene*  formed  the 
amusements  of  the  long  hours  of  Wkj 
solitary  sick  bod.  I  fancied  mvseif»  at 
times,  a  lone  settlor  on  the  bank  of 
some  nameless  river;  and,  at  other 
moments,  as  a  member  of  some  Indiaa 
tribe,  foUowing  their  fortnnee  to  the 
chase  ami  to  the  baule.field»  and 
dreaming  through  life  in  the  nneveni* 
ful  stillness  of  the  forest. 

In  part  from  the  effect  of  mala^f 
itself,  in  part  from  this  dreamer  stain 
of  mind,  1  sank  into  a  state  of  impaa- 
sive  lethargy,  wherein  nothing  pleaeed 
or  displeased  me.  Worse  thim  aetnal 
despondency,  a  sense  of  indi^renen 
had  settled  down  on  all  my  foekmge  i 
and  if  1  could  have  asked  a  boon,  it 
would  have  been  to  have  been  left  nt* 
tcrly  ah>ne.    To  repljr  when 
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became  irksome ;  even  to  listen  was  a 
painful  exertion  to  me.  Looking  back 
now  on  this  period,  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  intervals  of  apathetic  re- 
pose are  often  inserted  in  the  lives  of 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  activity, 
acting  as  sleep  does  in  our  habitual 
existence,  and  serving  to  rest  and  re- 
cruit faculties  overcharged  and  over- 
worked. 

I  was  in  a  very  humble  lodging  in  a 
very  humble  street,  still  attended  by 
doctors,  and  besieged  by  lawyers  and 
solicitors,  who  came  and  went,  held 
consultations,  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  me  with  a  greedy  avidity 
on  themes  in  which  my  own  interest 
had  long  ceased,  and  which  I  was 
gradually  learning  to  think  of  with 
absolute  aversion. 

Usaffich,  whose  confidence  in  our 
success  rose  higher  every  day,  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time  to  see  me ;  but 
his  visits  were  generally  hurried  ones, 
as  he  was  constantly  on  the  road,  tra- 
velling hither  and  thither,  exploring 
registries  here,  and  certificates  there, 
and  fortifying  our  case  by  every  pos- 
sible means  he  could  think  of.  His 
energy  was  untiring  ;  and,  in  the 
shrewd  devices  of  his  quick  intelli- 
gence, even  the  long- practised  acute- 
iiess  of  the  lawyers  discovered  great 
resources. 

Paragraphs  of  a  half  mysterious  kind 
in  the  public  newspapers  announced  to 
the  world  that  a  most  remarkable  case 
might  ere  long  transpire,  and  a  claim 
be  preferred,  which  should  threaten 
the  })0!3session  of  one  of  the  largest  es- 
tates in  a  county  adjacent  to  the  me- 
tropolis. To  these  succeeded  others, 
more  openly  expressed,  in  which  it  was 
announced  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  members  of  the  inner  bar 
had  received  retainers  for  a  cause  that 
would  soon  astonish  the  world,  wherein 
the  plaintifi'  was  represented  to  be  the 
son  and  heir  of  one  who  once  had  fi- 
gured most  conspicuously  in  the  fa- 
shionable and  pohtical  circles  of  Dub- 
lin. 

As  the  time  approached  for  bringing 
the  case  to  trial,  it  Was  judged  expe- 
dient that  I  should  be  provided  with 
lodgings  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town,  be  seen  abroad  in  places 
of  public  resort,  and,  in  fact,  a  certain 
**  eclat "  be  imparted  to  my  presence, 
which  should  enlist,  so  far  as  might 
be,  popular  feeling  in  my  favour.  The 
chief  adviser  and  leader  of  my  case  was 


a  lawyer  of  great  repute  in  the  Irish 
bar  of  those  days  —  a  certain  Samuel 
Hunchett — one  of  those  men  who  owe 
their  success  in  life  less  to  actual  learn- 
ing than  to  the  possession  of  immense 
natural  acutencss,  great  resources  in 
difficulty,  and  a  vast  acquaintance 
with  all  the  arts  of  their  fellow-men. 
There  bad  been,  I  believe,  consider, 
able  difficulty  in  securing  his  services 
originally  in  our  behalf.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  disliked  such  cases*. 
that  they  were  not  what  ''suited  him." 
He  made  various  objections  when  first 
addressed,  and  tlirew  every  discou- 
ragement when  the  cause  was  submit- 
ted for  his  opinion.  He  asked  for  evi- 
dence that  was  not  to  be  obtained,  and 
proofs  that  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
merest  accident  —  if  I  am  justified  in 
calling  such  what  was  to  be  followed 
by  consequences  so  important  to  my- 
self— overruled  these  objections  on  his 
part.  It  chanced  that  in  one  of  my 
solitary  walks  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
I  happened  to  find  myself  at  the  bank 
of  a  little  stream,  near  Milltown,  with 
an  elderly  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  apprehensions  about  crossing  on 
the  slippery  and  uncertain  stepping- 
stones  by  which  the  passage  was  ford- 
ed. Perceiving  his  difficulty,  I  ten. 
dered  my  assistance  to  him  at  once> 
which  he  accepted.  On  arriving  at 
the  opposite  banky  and  finding  that 
our  roads  led  in  the  same  direction,  we 
beffan  to  converse  together,  during 
which  my  accidental  pronunciaton  of  a 
word  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent  at- 
tracted his  notice.  To  a  question  on 
his  part,  I  mentioned  that  a  great  part 
of  my  life  had  been  passed  abroad ; 
and  amongst  the  places  to  which  I  al- 
luded  was  Reichenau.  He  asked  me 
in  what  year  I  had  been  there,  and  in- 
quired if  by  any  chance  I  had  ever 
heard  of  a  certain  school  there,  in 
which  it  was  said  the  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  a  teacher. 

"  You  are  speaking  of  Mons.  Jost^ 
my  old  master?"  said  1,  warmed  up 
by  even  this  passing  remembrance  of 
happier  days. 

"  Will  you  pardon  the  liberty  I  am 
about  to  takci"  said  he,  with  some 
earnestness,  «  and  allow  me  to  ask, 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
speak  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Jasper  Carew,  sir,** 
said  I,  with  a  degree  of  stern  pride  a 
man  feels  in  asserting  a  claun  that  he 
knows  may  be  contested. 
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'Jasper  CarewT'  repeated  he,  slow, 
ly,  while  he  stood  still  and  stared 
steadfastly  at  me — "Jasper  Carewl 
You  are  then  the  claimant  to  the  es- 
tates of  Castle  Carew  and  Crone  Lofty 
in  Wicklow  ?'* 

"  The  proi>erty  of  my  late  father," 
said  I,  assentingly. 
.  **  What  a  singular  coincidence  should 
have  brought  us  together,"  said  he, 
afler  a  pause.  * '  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
when  you  overtook  me,  half-nn-hour 
ago,  and  saw  me  standing  on  the  side 
of  the  stream  there,  I  was  less  occu- 
pied in  thinking  how  I  should  cross  it 
than  how  I  could  reconcile  certain 
strange  statements  which  had  been  made 
to  mc  respecting  your  claim.  I  am 
Mr.  Hanchett,  sir,  the  counsel  to  whom 
your  case  has  been  submitted.** 

"It  is  indeed  a  curious  accident 
that  has  brought  us  thus  in  contact," 
exclaimed  1  in  surprise. 

"  1  should  like  to  give  it  another 
name,  young  gentleman,'*  said  he, 
thoughtfully,  while  he  walked  along  at 
my  side  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
**  Has  it  ever  been  explained  to  you, 
Mr.  Carew,**  said  he,  gravely,  •'  what 
dangers  attend  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding as  you  are  now  engaged  in  ? 
How  necessarily  you  must  be  prepared 
to  give  in  your  adhesion  to  many 
things  your  advisers  deem  essential, 
and  of  which  you  can  have  no  cogni- 
zance personally  —  in  a  word,  how 
frequently  you  will  be  forced  into  a 
responsibility  which  you  never  con- 
templated or  anticipated?  Have  all 
these  circumstances  been  placed  fairly 
and  clearly  before  you  ?** 

"  Never !"  replied  I. 

**Then  sufl'cr  me  to  endeavour,  in 
a  very  few  words,  to  show  you  some 
at  least  of  the  perils  I  allude  to."  In  a 
few  short  and  graphic  sentences  ho 
stated  my  case,  with  all  its  favourable 

Eoints,  forcibly,  and  well  delineated, 
[e  then  exhibited  its  various  weak- 
nesses  and  deficiencies,  the  assumptions 
for  which  no  proofs  were  forthcoming, 
the  positions  which  were  taken,  with- 
out power  to  maintain  them.  "  To  give 
the  required  coherence  and  consistency 
to  these,  your  advisers  will  of  course 
take  all  due  precaution  ;  but  they  will 
require  aid  also  from  you.  You  will 
be  asked  for  information  you  have  no 
means  of  obtaining,  for  details  you 
cannot  supply.  A  lawsuit  is  like  a 
chase ;  the  ardour  of  pursuit  deadens 
every  sense  of  peril,  and  in  the  desire 


to  win  yon  become  reddeas  for  the 
cost.  I  peroeivey"  said  lie»  "thatyoa 
demur  to  some  of  this ;  bat  remember, 
that  as  yet  yoa  ha^e  not  entered  ^ 
field,  that  you  haT6  only  rtewed  the 
sport  from  afar,  and  its  passions  of 
hope  and  fear  are  all  ontasted  by  jiyhi  !* 

<*It  may  be  as  yon  say,"  said  I, 
''and  that  hereafter  I  may  seem  to 
feel  differently  ;  but  for  the  present  I 
can  promise  you,  that  to  secure  a  ver- 
dict m  my  favour,  not  only  would  I  nxA 
strain  any  point  myself,  bat  I  would  not 
condescend  to  accept  the  benefit  of 
such  a  sacrifice  from  another.  Ibeliev^^- 
I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  I 
am  asserting  a  rightful  claim  ;  the  ar- 
guments that  shall  be  sufficient  to  o(m- 
vince  others  that  I  am  wrong,  will, 
doubtless,  be  strong  enough  to  sadsfy 
mer 

He  had  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  me 
while  I  was  speaking  these  words,  and 
I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  im- 
pression they  produced  on  him  was  fa> 
vourable.  lie  then  led  me  on  to  speak 
of  my  life  and  its  yicissitudcs,  sndl 
could  detect  in  many  of  his  questitms 
that  he  had  formed  erroneous  notioni 
as  to  various  parts  of  my  storr.  I 
cannot  attempt  to  explain  why  it 
was  80;  but  the  fact  unquestionably 
was,  that  I  opened  my  heart  more 
freely  and  unreservedly  to  this  stranger 
than  I  had  ever  done  to  any  of  those 
witli  whom  I  had  before  conversed, 
and  when  we  parted  at  length  it  was 
like  old  friends. 

The  accident  of  our  meeting  was 
not  known  to  others,  and  there  was 
considerable  astonishment  excited  when 
it  was  heard  that  Hanchett,  who  had 
hitherto  shown  no  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  the  cause,  now  accepted  the 
brief,  and  exhibited  the  warmest  anx- 
iety for  success.  His  acute  intelligence 
quickly  detected  many  things  which 
had  been  passed  over  as  immaterial, 
and  by  his  activity  various  channels 
of  information  were  opened  which 
others  had  not  thought  of.  In  these 
details  Usaflich  came  more  than 
once  before  him  ;  and  it  was  re- 
markable with  what  shrewdness  he 
read  the  man's  nature,  bold,  resolute^ 
and  unscrupulous  as  it  was.  Between 
the  two,  the  feeling  of  distrust  rapidly 
ripened  into  open  hatred,  each  not  he- 
sitating to  accuse  the  other  of  treachery; 
and  thus  was  a  new  element  of  diffi- 
culty added  to  a  case  whose  complica- 
tions were  already  more  than  enough. 
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My  own  position  at  this  period  was 
embarrassing  in  the  extreme.  Ilan- 
chett  frequently  invited  me  to  his 
house,  and  presented  me  freely  to  his 
friends;  while  Usaffich  continued  to 
suggest  doubts  of  his  good  faith  on 
every  occasion,  and  by  a  hundred 
petty  slights  showed  his  implacable  en- 
mity  towards  him.  Day  alter  day  this 
breach  grew  wider  and  wider,  every 
effort  of  the  one  being  sure  to  excite 
the  animosity  and  opposition  of  the 
other.  Usafiich,  too,  lar  from  endea- 
vouring to  repress  this  spirit  on  his 
part,  seemed  to  foster  and  encourage  it, 
sneering  at  the  old  lawyer's  caution 
and  reserve,  and  even  insinuating 
against  him  darker  and  more  treache- 
rous intentions. 

"  To  what  end,'*  said  he,  at  length, 
one  morning  when  our  discussion  had 
become  unusually  warm  and  animated, 
— "to  what  end  the  inquiries  to  which 
this  learned  adviser  of  yours  would 
push  US;  he  wants  to  discover  the 
Countess  of  Gabriac  and  Raper.  Why, 
bethink  you,  my  worthy  friend,  that 
these  are  the  very  people  we  hope 
never  to  hear  more  of — that,  if  by 
any  mischance,  they  could  possibly  be 
forthcoming,  our  whole  scheme  is  blown 
up  at  once.  We  have  now  enough, 
or  we  shall  have  enough  by  the  end  of 
the  •  month,  to  go  to  a  jury.  There  is 
not  a  document  nor  a  paper  that  will 
not,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  sup. 
plied.  Let  us  stand  or  full  by  that 
issue ;  but  of  all  things,  let  us  not  pro- 
tract the  campaign  till  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  that  shall  overwhelm  us.  If 
this  be  your  policy.  Master  Gervois, 
speak  it  out  freely,  and  let  us  be  frank 
with  each  other." 

There  was  a  tone  of  bold  defiance  in 
this  speech  that  startled  me ;  but  tho 
way  m  which  ho  addressed  me,  as 
Gervois,  a  name  he  had  never  called 
me  by  for  several  months,  in  even  our 
closest  intimacy,  was  like  a  declaration 
of  open  hostility. 

**  I  claim  to  be  called  Jasper  Carew," 
said  I,  calmly  and  slowly ;  "  I  will  ac- 
cept no  other  designation  from  you 
nor  any  one." 

**  You  have  learned  your  part  admi- 
rably," said  he,  with  a  sneer ;  but  re- 
member that  I  am  myself  the  prompter ; 
so  pray  reserve  the  triumpns  of  your 
art  for  the  public  I" 

"Anatole,"  said  I,  addressing  him 
with  an  emotion  I  could  not  repress, 
"  I  desire  to  be  frank  and  candid  with 


you.    This  namo  of  Jasper  Carew  I 
believe  firmly  to  be  mine." 

A  burst  of  laughter,  insulting  to  the 
last  degree,  stopped  me  in  my  speech. 
**  Why,  Gervois,  this  is  raadnese, 
my  worthy  fellow.  Just  bethink  you 
of  how  this  plot  originated  ;  who  sug- 
gested,  who  carried  it  on ;  ay,  and 
where  it  stands  at  this  very  moment. 
That  you  yourself  are  as  nothing  in  it ; 
the  breath  that  made  can  still  unmake 
you ;  and  that  /  have  but  to  declare 
you  an  impostor  and  a  cheat  —  hard 
words,  but  you  will  have  them  —  and 
the  law  will  deal  with  you  as  it  knows 
how  to  deal  with  those  who  trade  on 
false  pretences.  Yours  be  the  blame 
if  I  be  pushed  to  such  reprisals  1" 

"  And  what  if  I  defied  you.  Count 
Usaffich  ?  "  sdd  I  boldly. 

**  If  you  but  dared  to  do  it !  "  said 
he,  with  a  menace  of  his  clenched 
hand. 

"  Now  listen  to  me  calmly,"  said  I ; 
"  and  there  is  the  more  need  of  calm, 
since,  possibly,  these  are  the  very  last 
words  that  shall  ever  pass  between  us. 
My  claim  can  neither  be  aided  nor 
opposed  by  you,** 

"  Is  the  fellow  mad  I "  exclaimed 
be,  staring  wildly  at  me. 

*'  I  am  m  my  calm  and  sober  senses," 
replied  I,  quietly. 

'*  Then  what  say  you  to  this 
bond  ?  "  said  he,  taking  a  paper  from 
his  pocket-book.  "  Is  this  a  written 
promise,  that  if  you  succeed  to  the 
fortune  and  estates  of  the  late  Wal- 
ter Carew,  you  will  pay  me,  Count 
Anatole  Usaffich,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds?" 

"  I  own  every  word  of  it,"  said  I. 

*'  And  for  what  services  is  this  the 
recompense — answer  me  that  ?  " 

"  Tnat  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
having  opened  to  me  the  path  by 
which  my  right  was  to  be  established.*' 

''  Say  ratner,  that  by  me  was  the 
fraud  of  a  false  name,  and  birth,  and 
rank,  first  suggested ;  that  from 
Gervois  the  courier,  I  created  you 
Carew  the  gentleman.  The  whole 
scheme  was,  and  is  my  own.  You 
are  as  nothing  in  it." 

Stupified  —  almost  stunned  by  the 
outrageous  insult  of  his  words,  I  did 
not  speak,  and  he  went  on — 

"  But  you  have  not  taken  me  un- 
awares. I  was  not  without  my  sus. 
picion,  that  such  an  incident  as  this 
might  arise.     I  iorcsaw   ^  VaaN.  Ss^ 
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Be  advised  then  in  iiine»  since  if  your 
foot  was  on  the  very  threshold  of  that 
door  you  hope  to  call  your  own,  the 
power  lies  with  me  to  drag  you  back 
again,  and  proclaim  you  to  all  the 
world  a  swindler." 

My  passion  boiled  over  at  the  word» 
and  I  sprung  towards  him,  I  know 
not  with  what  thoughts  of  vengeance. 
He  darted  back  suddenly,  and  gained 
the  door. 

"If you  had  dared,"  said  he,  with 
a  savage  grin,  "  you  had  been  a  corpse 
on  that  floor  the  minute  after." 

The  shining  blade  of  a  stiletto 
glanced  within  his  waistcoat,  as  he 
spoke.  The  next  moment  he  had  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  was  gone. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  suiTering  this 
scene  cost  me — a  miser}-,  I  am  free  to 
declare,  less  proceeding  from  mv  dread 
of  his  resentment,  than  from  the  thought 
that  one  of  the  very  few  with  whom  I 
bad  ever  lived  on  terms  approaching 
friendship  had  now  become  a  de- 
clared and  bitter  enemy.  Oh !  for 
the  hoUowness  of  such  attachments  I 
The  bonds  which  bind  men  to  evil  are 
the  deadliest  snares  that  beset  us ;  and 
thus  the  very  qualities  which  seem  our 
best  and  purest,  are  among  the  weakest 
and  the  worst  of  our  depraved  natures. 

To  add  to  my  discomfiture,  Ilnnchctt 
was  obliged  to  go  over  to  London,  in 
some  case  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  my  cause  was  entrusted  to  the 
second  counsel,  one  with  whom  I  had 
little  intercourse,  and  few  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing.  Usaffieh's  defection, 
too,  threw  a  great  gloom  over  all  my 
supporters.  His  readiness  in  every 
difficulty  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  unwearied  and  untiring 
energy.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  bond  of 
union  between  all  the  parties,  stimu- 
lating, encouraging,  and  cheering  them 
on.  Even  they  who  were  least  dis- 
posed towards  him  jHirsonally,  avowed 
that  his  loss  was  irreparable;  and 
some,  taking  a  still  graver  view  of  the 
matter,  owned  their  fears  that  he 
might  seek  service  with  the  enemy. 

I  cannot  tell  the  relief  I  experienced 
on  hearing  that  he  had  sailed  from 
Ireland  the  very  night  of  our  auarrel ; 
and  from  the  observations  he  had 
dropped,  it  was  believed  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  abroad. 

As  the  (lay  fixed  for  the  trial  drew 
nigh,  public  curiosity  rose  to  the 
very  highest  degree.  The  real  nature 
of  the  claim   to  be   set   up   was  no 
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longer  a  leerat,  and  Uie  case  became 
the  town.talk  of  every  dub  and  ao- 
ciety  of  the  capital.  Cortis  had  Vmg 
ceased  to  be  popular  with  any  partj. 
His  dissolute  life  bad  thrown  a  dis- 
repute  upon  those  who  nded  with 
him ;  and  the  newspapers,  alnott 
without  an  exception,  inclined  towardi 
my  side.  There  is,  perhaps,  some- 
thmg,  too,  that  savours  of  generosity 
in  such  cases,  and  disposes  many  to 
favour  what  they  feel  to  be  the  weaker 
party.  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to 
experience  much  of  this  kind  of 
sympathy,  nor  do  I  think  of  it  eveo 
now  without  gratitude. 

Early  as  it  was  when  I  prepared  to 
leave  my  hotel,  I  found  a  considerable 
crowd  had  assembled  in  the  street 
without,  curious  to  see  one  whose  story 
had  attracted  so  much  popular  notice. 
They  were  mostly  of  the  lower  classes, 
but  I  observed  that  a  knot  of  gentle- 
men had  gathered  on  the  steps  of  an 
adjoining  door,  and  were  eagerly 
watching  for  my  appearance.  As  the 
window  of  my  room  was  almost  direcUr 
over  their  heads,  and  lay  open,  I 
could  hear  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  them.  Shall  I  own, 
that  the  words  I  overheard  set  my 
heart  a  boating  violently  ? 

"  You  knew  Carew  intimately.  Par- 
sons  ?"  asked  one. 

"  Watty !  to  be  sure  I  did.  We 
were  class>fcllows  at  school  and  at  col- 
lege." 

**  And  liked  him,  I  have  heard  you 
sjiy.'* 

"  Extremely.  There  was  no  better 
fellow  to  be  found.  He  had  his  weak, 
nesses  like  the  rest  of  us ;  but  he  was  a 
true-hearted,  generous  friend,  and  a 
resolute  enemy  also." 

'*  Were  you  acquainted  with  his 
wife,  Ned?"  asked  another. 

<<  I  was  presented  to  her  the  day  he 
brought  her  over,"  replied  he ;  •'  we 
all  lunched  with  him  at  the  hotel,  but 
I  never  saw  her  after.  The  fact  was, 
Watty  made  a  foolish  match,  and 
never  was  the  same  man  to  his  old 
friends  after.  Perhaps  we  were  as 
much  in  fault  as  he  was  ;  at  all  events^ 
except  ^  MacNaghten  and  a  few  who 
were  very  intimate  with  him,  all  fell 
off,  and  Carew,  who  was  a  haughty 
fellow,  drew  back  from  us,  and  len 
the  breach  still  wider." 

*<And  what's  your  opinion  of  this 
claim?"  asked  another,  who  had  not 
spoken  before. 
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"  That  I'd  not  give  sixpence  for  the 
chance  of  its  success^"  said  he,  laugh- 
ingly.  "  Why,  everybody  knows  that 
no  trace  of  any  document  establisbii^ 
Carew's  marriage  could  be  fband  after 
his  death.  Some  went  so  fur  as  to  say 
that  there  never  had  been  a  marriage 
at  all ;  and  as  to  the  child,  Dan  Mac« 
Nagliten  told  me  years  ago,  that  the 
boy  was  killefl  in  some  street  skirmish 
in  Paris — so  that,  taking  all  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  together,  and  bearing 
in  mind  tbut  old  Joe  Curtis  has  a 
strong  purse  and  is  in  possession,  is 
there  any  man  with  common  sense  to 
guide  him  would  think  the  contest 
worth  a  trial  V" 

**  Have  you  seen  this  voung  fellow 
yet?" 

*'No;  and  I  am  rather  curious  to 
have  a  look   at  him,  for  there  were 


strong  family  fcnito  abcml   tbe   Ca- 

rews." 

Aa  I  beard  these  last  words,  I  walked 
boldly  oat  upon  the  balcony  as  if  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  weather. 
There  was  a  slight  murmur  of  voices 
heard  beneath  as  I  came  forward,  and 
one  speaker  exclaimed  —  "Indeed I" 
to  which  Parsons  quickly  replied  — 

''Positively  astounding!  It  is  not 
only  that  he  has  Carew's  features,  but 
the  carriage  of  the  head,  and  a  certain 
half  supercilious  look,  are  exactly 
his  I" 

The  words  sent  a  thrill  of  hope 
through  me,  more  than  enough  to  re« 
compense  me  for  the  pain  his  former 
speech  hiid  inflicted  ;  and  as  I  led  the 
window,  I  felt  a  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  future  that  never  entirely  deserted 
me  after. 
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I  CAN  more  easily  imagine  a  man 
beinor  able  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
all  his  sensations  during  some  tren^n. 
dous  operation  of  surgery,  than  to  re- 
call the  varied  tortures  of  his  mind  in 
the  progress  of  a  long  and  eventful 
trial.  Certain  incidents  will  impress 
themselves  more  powerfully  than 
others — not  always  those  of  the  deep- 
est iniportatice — far  from  it ;  the  veriest 
tritles— a  stern  look  of  the  presiding 
judge,  a  murmur  in  the  court,  will 
live  in  the  recollection  for  long  years 
after  the  great  events  of  the  scene ; 
and  a  casual  glance,  a-half  uttered 
word,  become  texts  of  sorrow  for  many 
a  day  to  come. 

I  could  myself  be  better  able  to  re- 
cord my  sensations  throughout  a  long 
fever,  than  tell  of  the  emotions  which 
I  suffered  in  the  three  davs  of  that 
trial.  I  awake  occasionally  from  a 
dream  full  of  every  circumstance,  all 
sharply  defined,  clear  and  distinct. 
My  throbbing  temples  and  moist  brow 
evidence  the  agonies  I  have  gone 
through  ;  my  nerves  still  tingle  with 
the  torture ;  but  with  the  first  mo- 
ments of  wakefulness  the  memory  is 
gone  ! —  the  sense  of  pain  alone  re- 
mains, but  the  cause  fades  away  in  dim 
indistinctness,  and  my  heart  throbs 
with  gratitude  at  last  to  know  it  was 
but  a  dream,  and  has  passed  away. 

But  there  are  days,  too,  when  all 


these  memories  are  revived  ;  and  I 
could  recount,  even  to  the  slightest 
circumstance,  the  whole  progress  of 
the  case,  from  the  moment  when  a 
door-keeper  drew  aside  a  heavy  cur- 
tain to  let  me  pass  into  the  court,  to 

the  dreadful  instant  when .     But 

I  cannot  go  on :  already  are  images 
and  forms  crowding  around  roe.  To 
continue  this  theme  would  be  to  call 
up  spirits  of  torture  to  the  bed-side, 
or  the  lonely  chamber  where,  friendless 
and  solitary  I  sit,  as  I  write  these 
lines. 

I  owe  it  to  him  whose  patience  and 
sympathy  may  have  carried  him  so  far 
as  my  listener,  to  complete  this  much  of 
the  stor^  of  my  life ;  happily  a  few 
words  will  now  suffice  to  do  so. 

A  newspaper  of  *'  Old  Dublin,*'  a 
great  authority  in  those  days,  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  informed  its  read- 
ers on  a  certain  day  of  February, 
that  the  interesting  events  of  a  recent 
trial  should  be  its  apology  for  any  de- 
ficiency in  its  attention  to  foreign  news, 
or  even  the  domestic  occurrences  of 
the  country',  since  the  editor  could  not 
but  participate  in  the  intense  anxiety 
felt  by  all  classes  of  his  fellow- citizens 
in  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable cases  ever  submitted  before 
a  jury. 

After  a  brief  announcement  of  the 
trial,  he  proceeds :— 
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**  Mr.  Foxley  opened  the  plaintiff's 
case,  in  the  absence  of  Serjeant  Ilan- 
cbctt,  and  certainly  even  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  western  circuit 
never  exceeded  in  clearness,  accuracy, 
or  close  reasoning,  the  admirable  state- 
ment then  delivered  —  a  statement 
which,  while  supported  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  well-known  incidents,  may  yet 
vie  with  romance  for  the  strangeness  of 
the  events  it  records. 

'*  Probably,  with  a  view  of  enlistinpj 
public  sympathy  in  his  client's  behalf, 
not  impossibly  also  to  give  a  semblance 
of  consistency  to  a  narrative  wherein 
any  individual  incident  might  have 
startled  credulity,  the  learned  counsel 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  claimant 
from  his  birth;  and  certainly  a  stranger 
tale  it  would  be]  bard  to  conceive. 
Following  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune— fighting  to-day  in  the  ranks  of 
the  i*evolutionists  in  Paris,  we  fmd  him 
to-morrow  the  bearer  of  important  de- 
spatches from  crowned  heads  to  the 
members  of  the  exiled  family  of  France. 
Ever  active,  ever  employed,  and  ever 
faithful  to  his  trustt,  this  extraordinary 
youth  became  mixed  up  with  great 
events,  and  conversant  with  jjreat 
people  everywhere.  If  a  conscious- 
ness  that  he  was  a  man  of  birth,  and 
with  just  claims  to  station  and  pro- 
perty,  oAen  sustained  him  in  moments 
of  difficulty,  thero  were  also  times 
when  this  thought  suggested  his  very 
saddest  reflections.  He  saw  himself 
poor,  and  almost  unfriended ;  he  knew 
the  scarcely-jmssable  barriere  the  law 
erects  agiunst  all  ^jrctcnders,  wliatever 
the  justice  of  their  demands;  he  was 
aware  that  his  adversary  would  have 
all  the  benefit  which  vast  resources 
and  great  wealth  can  command.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  he  felt  faint-hearted 
and  dispirited  1  Another,  and  a  very 
different  train  of  reasoning  may,  pos- 
sibly, have  also  had  its  influence  on  his 
mind. 

*«  This  boy  prew  'up  to  manhood  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  startling  theories 
of  French  revolution.  He  had  im- 
bibed  the  doctrines  of  equality  and 
universal  brotherhood — he  had  been 
taught  that  a  state  was  a  family,  and 
its  population  were  the  children, 
amongst  whom  no  inequality  of  con- 
dition should  prevail.  To  sue  for  the 
restitution  of  his  own  was,  then,  but  a 
sorry  recognition  of  the  principles  ho 
prof('R}>ed.  The  society  of  the  time 
enjoined  the  theory  that  property  wai 


a  mere  usurpation ;  and  I  Bar,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that,  edncated  in 
such  opinions,  he  should  bans  deemed 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  suit  a  direct 
falsi  tication  of  his  profesnoni.  The 
world,  however,  changed. 

'*  Aflcr  the  revolution  came  the  re- 
action of  order.  To  the  cuillotine  suc- 
ceeded the  court-martial  —  then  the 
Consulate,  then  the  Empire.  All  the 
external  forms  of  society  underwent  a 
less  change  than  did  the  very  natura 
of  men  themselves. 

<*  Wearied  of  anarchy,  they  sought 
the  repose  of  a  despotism.  With  mo- 
narchy, too,  came  back  all  the  illusions 
of  pomp  and  splendour— all  the  tastes 
that  wealth  fosters  and  wealth  alone 
confers.  Carew,  who  bad  never  be* 
wailed  his  condition  when  a  'sans- 
cullottc,'  now  saw  himself  degraded 
in  the  midst  of  the  new  movement 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  bom  to 
fortune  and  high  estate ;  he  had  heard 
of  the  vast  domains  of  his  anoestiy 
from  his  cradle.  He  had  got  off  by 
heart  the  names  of  townlands  and  ba- 
ronies that  all  belonged  to  his  family ; 
and  though,  at  the  time,  he  learned 
the  lesson,  the  more  stem  teaching  of 
democracy  instilled  the  maxim  that 
*  ALL  Proi'erty  was  a  wrong ;'  yet 
now  another  impression  had  gained 
currency  in  the  world,  and  he  saw  that 
even  for  the  purposes  of  public  ntilityt 
and  the  benefit  of  society,  a  man  waa 
powerless  who  was  poor. 

"  Alas,  however,  for  his  protpecti^ 
every  document,  every  letter,  erety 
scrap  of  writing  that  could  have  au- 
thenticated his  claim  was  gone.  Of 
the  very  nature  of  these  papers  ha 
scarcely  retains  a  recollection  nimself; 
he  only  knows  that  Madame  de  Ga- 
briac,  whose  name  I  have  already 
introduced  to  your  notice*  deemed 
them  all-sufficient,  if  only  baded  by 
one  essential  document— the  certiAoate 
of  his  father's  marriage  with  hie  mo. 
ther.  To  obtain  this  had  been  iIm 
great  object  of  her  whole  life. 

'<  With  a  heroic  devotion  to  the 
of  her  friend's  orphan  child,  she 
travelled  over  Europe  in  every  dJlia 
tion,  and  during  times  of  the  greatest 
peril  and  disturbance.    Aceompaiued 
by  one  trusty  companion,  Mr.  Haper» 
she  had  never  wearied  in  her  pmaik 

<<  Probably,  if  the  oc  noapenaitte^ 
the  story  I  could  telL  mT  her  effatta  At 
this  cause  wo  i  iirise  yoa 
than  that  ol       % 
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that  I  say,  that  she  stooped  to  poverty 
and  privation  of  the  very  severest 
kind;  she  toiled,  and  laboured,  and 
suffered  for  years  long;  and  when,  hav- 
ing exhausted  every  resource  the  old 
world  seemed  to  offer  to  her  search,  she 
set  out  for  the  new  I  Since  that  she 
has  not  been  heard  of.  The  solicitors 
with  whom  she  had  corresponded  have 
long  since  ceased  to  receive  tidings  of 
her.  The  belief  in  her  death  was  so 
complete,  that  her  father,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Dublin  who  died  two  years 
back,  bequeathed  his  vast  fortune  to 
various  charitable  institutions,  allege 
ing  his  childless  condition  as  the 
cause. 

"  I  have  told  you  how,  originally,  my 
client,  then  a  mere  boy,  became  sepa- 
rated from  her  he  had  ever  regarded 
as  his  mother.  I  have  traced  him 
through  some,  but  far  from  the  whole, 
of  the  strange  incidents  of  his  eventful 
career ;  and  it  now  only  remains  that 
I  shouhl  speak  of  the  extraordinary 
accident  by  which  he  came  upon  the 
clue  to  his  long  sought- for  —  long  de- 
spaired-of  inheritance. 

**  A  short  statement  will  suffice  here, 
since  the  witnesses  I  mean  to  call  be- 
fore you  will  amply  elucidate  this  part 
of  my  case.  It  was,  while  travelling 
with  despatches  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, my  client  formed  acquaintance 
with  a  certain  Count  Usaffich,  at  that 
time  himself  employed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  though  at  the 
period  a  warm  friendship  gi*ew  up 
between  them,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  that  the  Count 
came  to  know  that  a  large  mass  of 
papers  —  copies  of  documents  drawn 
out  by  Kaper,  and  which  had  come 
into  the  Count's  hands,  in  a  manner  I 
shall  relate  to  you,  actually  bore  re- 
ference to  his  former  acquaintance— 
the  casual  intimate  of  a  journey. 

**  These  two  men,  thrown  together 
by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
chances  of  fortune,  sit  down  to  re- 
count their  lives  to  each  other.  Be- 
side the  fire  of  an  humble  chalet,  in  a 
forest,  Carew  hears  again  the  story  he 
had  once  listened  to  in  his  infancy  ; 
the  very  tale  his  dear  mother  had 
repeated  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps,  he  now  hears  from  the  lips  of  one 
almost  a  stranger.  Names  once  fa- 
miliar, but  long  forgotten,  come  back 
to  him.  The  very  sounds  thrill 
through  his  heart,  like  as  the  notes  of 
the  Swiss  melody  awaken  in  the  far 
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away  wanderer  thoughts  of  home  and 

father-land.     In  an  mstant  he  throws 

off  the  apathy  of  his  former  life  —  he 

ceases  to  be  the  sport  and  plaything 

of  fortune,  and  devotes  himself,  hearc 

and   soul,    to-  the  restitution  of  the 

ancient  name   of  his  house,  and  the 

long.dorraant    honours    of   a    distin- 

guished  family. 

"  We  cannot,"  writes  the  journalist, 
*'  undertake  at  this  late  hour  to  follow 
the  learned  counsel  into  the  minute 
enumeration  he  went  into  of  small  cir- 
cumstances  of  proofy  memoranda  of 
conversations,    scraps  of  letters,  allu- 
sions in  the  course  of  correspondence, 
and  so  on  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  although  the  late  Walter 
Carew  had  some  secret  reason  of  his 
own  for  maintaining  a  mystery  about 
his  marriage  —  that  of  the  fact  of  the 
marriage  there  could  be  no  doubt — 
nor    of  the    legitimacy   of  him   who 
claimed  to  be  his  heir  ;  neither  are  we 
able  to  enter  upon  the  intricate  question 
of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  pre- 
sent claimant ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
succeeded  in  connecting  him  with  a 
number  of  events  from  the  days  of  his 
earliest  childhood  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  all  corroboratory  of  his 
assumption.    The  possession  of  the  seal 
and  arms  of  his  family,  his  name,  and 
above  all,  the  unmistakeable  traits  of 
family  resemblance,  being  wonderful 
evidences  in  his  favour.     Indeed,  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  more  dramatic  inci- 
dent in  the  administration  of  justice 
than  our  court   presented  yesterday, 
when,  at  the  close  of  his  seven  hours' 
speech,  full  of  all  it^  details,  narrative 
and  legal,  the  able  counsel  suddenly 
paused,  and  in  a  voice  of  subdued  ac- 
cent, asked  if  there  chanced  at  that 
moment  to  be  present  in  the  court  any 
of  those  who  once  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship, or  even  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late    Walter  Carew.      He    was    one, 
continued  he,  not  ea:>ily  to  be  forgot- 
ten, even  by  a  casual  observer.     His 
tall  and  manly  figure,  the  type  at  once 
of  dignity  and  strength ;  his  bold,  high 
forehead,  his  deep-set  blue  eyes,  sofl 
as  a  child's   in   their  expression,    or 
sparkling  like  the  orbs  of  an  eagle ; 
his   mouth   more    characteristic   than 
all,  since,  though  marked  by  an  air  of 
pride,  it  never  moved  without  an  ex- 
pression of  genial  kindliness  and  good- 
humour,  the  traits  that  we  love  to  think 
eminently  national;  the  mingled  na- 
ture of  daring  intrepidity,  with  a  care- 
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less  e^  i  the  dasli  of  almost  recklera 
courage,  with  a  still  milder  gaiety — 
these  were  all  his.  Are  there  not  some 
here  —  is  there  not  even  one  who  can 
recall  them  ?  And  if  there  be  let  him 
look  there !  and  he  pointed  to  the  gal- 
lery beside  the  jury-box,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  seated  a  young  man, 
pale,  and  sickly-looking,  it  is  true, 
but  whose  countenance  at  once  corro- 
borated  the  picture.  The  vast  multi- 
tude  that  filled  the  body  of  the  court, 
crowding  every  avenue  and  space,  and 
even  invading  the  seats  reserved  for 
the  Bar,  rose  as  one  man  and  turned 
to  gaze  on  the  livine  evidence  of  the 
description.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  striking  scene  enacted 
within  Walls  where  the  solemnity  of  the 


law  usually  represses  ergef  getnb1ano6 
of  popular  emotion ;  nor  was  it  till 
afler  several  seconds  had  elapsed  that 
the  judges  were  enabled  to  recall  the 
Court  to  the  observance  of  iMm  ijjpd 
propriety  of  the  justtoe-sest. 

"  Himself  exhausted  by  his  efforts, 
and  really  overborne  by  feeling,  the 
counsel  was  unable  to  continue  his  ad- 
dress,  and  the  Court,  willingly  granting 
an  indulgence  that  his  exertions  amply 
deserved,  adjourned  till  to-morrow, 
when  at  ten  o'clock  this  remarkable 
case  will  be  resumed;  though,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  the  number  of  witnesses 
to  be  examined,  and  the  necessary 
length  of '  the  reply,'  the  trial  cannot 
be  completed  before  Saturday  even- 
ing." 


THE      DTINO      DOTTSOHIir. 


rnOK  THB  tBRTlAlf. 


Sick  and  weary  lies  the  Yoivode  Dottscbut, 

In  the  white- walled  fort  of  Salonica ; 

He  had  lain  there  nine  long  years  of  sorrow. 

Nothing  of  his  life  the  city  knoweth : 

All  men  thought  that  all  was  over  with  him. 

To  the  famess  even  rang  the  tidings. 

Even  to  the  far-off  Moorish  country. 

And  the  Moorman  Hussein  heard  it  also- 
Heard  the  newH,  and  saddled  straight  his  war-horse. 
Fast  and  fiercely  rode  to  Salonica  ; 
And  he  fell  upon  the  white- walled  fortress, 
Pitched  his  tent  upon  the  spacious  meadow. 
Challenged  all  the  knights  of  Salonica— 
"  Come  and  face  me  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
Stand  against  me  in  the  hero-duel." 
No  more  heroes,  then,  had  Salonica, 
None  to  stand  against  the  foe  in  battle. 
DoYTScBiN  liveth  yet,  but  sorely  sickened ; 
DuKA  liveth,  but  his  hand  is  trembling ; 
And  Elias,  inexperienced  stripling. 
He  has  never  even  seen  a  battle. 
Far  less  hath  the  stripling  ever  fought  one. 
Yet  he  would  stand  bravely  in  the  battle  ; 
But  his  ancient  mother  now  forbids  him  i — 
**  Stay,  Elias,  inexperienced  stripling. 
For  the  Moorish  champion  will  ensnare  thee. 
Madly  rushest  thou  on  thy  destruction — 
Wilt  thou  leave  thy  mother  lonely,  helpless  ?*• 
When  the  swarthy  Moorman  saw  the  matter, 
How  no  hero  lived  in  Salonica 
Unafraid  to  face  him  in  the  battle. 
Then  he  laid  a  toll  on  Salonici^ : 
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"  Ho  I  let  every  bouse  a  wether  famisb; 
And  an  oven  full  of  bread  the  whitest ; 
And  a  beaker  of  the  strongest  brandy, 
And  besides,  a  score  of  golden  ducats : 
Furthermore,  a  maiden  fair  and  lovely- 
Virgin  she  must  be,  or  newly  married^ 
One  whom  even  now  the  bridal  party 
Bringeth  homeward,  knowing  noujght  of  kissed.** 

Then  all  Salonica  paid  the  tribute, 
Till  they  came  before  the  house  of  DoTTSCHnr. 
Nothing  now  has  Doytschin  for  the  tribute. 
He  has  only  a  true-hearted  lady. 
And  Jelitza,  the  beloved  nster. 
All  the  impost  now  they  bring  together- 
There  is  none  to  ransom  or  deliver. 
For  the  swarthy  Moor  accepts  of  nothing 
Save  with  thee,  most  beautiful  Jelitza. 

Therefore  were  they  very  full  of  sorrow. 
By  her  brother*s  pillow  sat  Jslitza  ; 
Tears  came  down  along  her  sweet  paJe  visage. 
Trickled  down  upon  her  brother's  forehead. 
Then  the  dying  hero  spake  in  anger : — 
**  O  thou  mansion,  mayst  thou  bum  to  ruins  I 
Through  thy  roof  the  rain  comes  on  my  forehead. 
And  1  cannot  even  die  in  quiet." 

'  Answered  him  the  may  Jelitza,  weeping  :— 
**  O  my  brother,  thou,  my  dying  hero. 
Rain  comes  never  trickling  through  the  hoose-rOof— 
It  was  but  thy  sister's  tears,  my  brother." 

Then  responding  spake  the  dying  hexx)  :— 
"  For  the  sake  of  God,  O  tell  me,  sister,  ^ 
Dost  thou  weep  bee4iuse  the  bread  hath  failed  thee? 
Is  it  bread,  or  is  it  wine  the  purple? 
Dost  thou  want  for  gold  or  whitest  linen  ? 
Hast  thou  nought  within  thy  frame  to  broider  ?" 

Unto  him  the  lovely  maiden  answered  :— 
'*  0  my  brother,  thou,  my  dying  hero. 
We  have  now  enough  of  bread  the  whitest ; 
Purple  wine  we  have  besides  in  plenty. 
Store  of  gold,  and  many  a  piece  of  linen. 
Silk  have  i  within  my  frame  to  broider ; 
But  what  grieves  me  is  another  sorrow— 
Lo !  the  Moorman  Hussein  is  advandng 
O'er  the  far.spread  fields  of  Salonica. 
Thus  he  challenges  our  knights  of  prowess  :— 
*  Come,  and  face  me  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
Stand  against  me  in  the  hero-duel.' 
Not  a  hero  now  has  Salonica— 
There  is  none  to  face  the  foe  in  battle. 
When  the  swarthy  Moorman  saw  the  matter. 
Heavy  tolls  he  laid  on  Salonica ; 
Ever}'  house  must  give  a  goodly  wether. 
And  an  oven  full  of  bread  the  whitest. 
And  a  beaker  of  the  strongest  brandy. 
And  besides  a  score  of  golden  ducats. 
Furthermore,  a  maiden  fair  and  lovely — 
Virgin  she  must  be,  or  new\y  mam^. 
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Thessalonick  all  has  paid  the  tribute. 
Now  the  tribute-gatherers  near  thy  mansion^ 
And  no  brother  hast  thou,  dying  hero. 
None  to  bring  the  tribute  all  together. 
We  ourselves  in  sorrow,  we  have  brought  it, 
AVe  have  brought  the  tribute  all  together. 
Ah,  the  Moorman  never  will  receive  it. 
Save  with  thy  Jelitza,  O  my  brother  I 
Hearken  to  me  now,  my  dying  hero  : 
Never  will  I  bear  the  Moorman's  kisses— 
Never,  never  ;  by  thy  life  I  swear  it !" 

Then  anew  began  the  dying  hero  :— 
"  Salonica,  fall  in  flame  and  thunder ! 
Hast  thou  now  no  more  a  single  hero— 
None  to  go  against  the  Moor  in  battle? 
Can  I  never  hope  for  death  in  quiet  ?*' 
And  he  called  his  consort  Angklia.* 
**  Angelia,  thou  my  faithful  consort. 
Tell  me  if  my  beauteous  bay  yet  liveth  ?" 

Then  replied  the  Lady  Angelia  : — 
"  Dearest  lord  and  husband,  dying  Doytschin» 
Yea,  thy  valiant  war-horse  still  is  living ; 
I  myself  have  tended  him  and  fed  him." 

Then  anew  began  the  dying  hero  : — 
"  Angelia,  thou  my  faithful  consort, 
Go,  and  lead  the  war-horse  from  the  stable  ; 
Lead  him  for  me  to  my  chosen  brother. 
To  my  brother,  to  the  fanier  Pero. 
I^t  my  brother  strongly  shoe  the  war-horse ; 
I  myself  will  then  go  forth  to  battle. 
Let  him  shoe  the  war-horse  well  and  truly, 
Then  shall  I  return  and  pay  him  duly." 

So  the  hero's  faithful  wife  obeyed  him, 
Led  the  mighty  war-horso  from  the  stable. 
Took  and  brought  him  to  the  farrier  Pero. 
Pero  spake  these  words  unto  the  lady  :— 
"  Thou,  my  sister,  slender  Angelia, 
Hath  my  chosen  brother  then  departed. 
That  you  bring  for  sale  his  war-horse  hither  ?" 

Answered  him  the  lovely  Angelia  : — 
**  Nay,  my  worthy  brother,  farrier  PtRo, 
Undepafted  is  thy  chosen  brother. 
Rather  does  my  husband  give  thee  greeting; 
He  would  have  thee  shoe  his  mighty  war-horse. 
Forth  he  goes  to  face  the  Moor  in  battle  ; 
Shoe  the  horse,  in  fuith  and  tiuth,  O  Pero, 
Comes  he  back  he'll  pay  thee  for  the  horse-shoes." 

Softly,  then,  the  brawny  blacksmith  answered  :— 
**  Angklia,  thou  my  sweet  fair  sister. 
Never  will  I  go  and  shoe  the  war-hor^e. 
If  thou  give  me  not  in  pledge,  O  fairest. 
Thy  dark  eyes,  and  izive  them  to  my  kisses. 
Till  thy  husband  come  again  and  pay  me." 


Pronounced  Angdeta, 
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Anoelia  then  brake  forth  in  farjr  • 
Like  a  living  fire  she  flamed  in  passion ; 
And  she  led  unshod  the  war-hoi*se  homewards 
To  the  mansion  of  the  dying  hero. 
Then  the  dying  Dottschin  asked  her  feebly— 
*'  Angelia,  thou,  mv  faithful  consort. 
Has  my  brother  shod  the  war-horse  truly  ?" 

Then  with  vehement  wrath  the  lady  answered  :— 
"  God,  may  God,  O  thou  my  lord  and  husband. 
May  God  strike  thy  brother  down  for  everl 
Pero  will  not  shoe  thy  war-horse  truly ; 
He  must  have  as  pledge,  until  thou  pay  him. 
My  dark  eyes,  to  cover  them  with  kisses. 
I  will  never  have  the  blacksmith  kiss  me ; 
Never,  never,  by  thy  life,  O  Dottschin  I" 

When  the  dying  hero  heard  the  answer, 
Thus  he  spake  unto  his  faithful  lady : — 
"  Angelia,  thou,  my  faithful  consort. 
Saddle  thou  for  me  the  mighty  war-horse ; 
Go,  and  bring  me  then  my  battle-javelin." 
Then  the  hero  called  upon  Jelitza  : — 
"  O  Jelitza,  thou,  my  darling  sister, 
Brin^  me  hither  now  a  web  oflinen, 
W^ind  me  round  and  all  enwrap  me,  sister. 
Round  my  limbs,  half  broken,  worn  and  weary ; 
Then  my  bones,  that  ever  writhe  and  tremble. 
May  not  fall  asunder,  sinking  downwards." 

Lightly,  then,  the  ladies  both  obeyed  him ; 
Angelia  saddled  soon  the  war-horse. 
Brought  him  then  the  mighty  battle- javelin ; 
Thither,  then,  the  sisters  Dore  him  linen. 
And  they  gently  swathed  the  dying  hero. 
Closely  wrappin?  round  his  limbs  all  broken. 
Then  they  girt  hmi  with  a  German  sabre ; 
And  they  led  the  mighty  war-horse  onward. 
To  the  horse's  back  thev  lifl  the  hero. 
Place  within  his  hand  tne  battle- javelin. 

Straightway  did  the  war-horse  know  his  master ; 
Then  the  barb  began  to  bound  beneath  him. 
To  the  market-place  the  hero  tumeth  ; 
Bounding  flics  the  horse  along  the  market. 
And  the  flints  leap  flashing  from  the  pavement. 
Spake  the  merchants  all  of  Salonica  :— 
'*  Now  give  glory  unto  God,  the  truthful ! 
Never  since  our  Dottschin  sank  in  slumber 
Hath  a  nobler  hero  galloped  hither. 
Through  the  white-walled  fort  of  Salonica, 
Nor  a  braver  war-horse  bounded  thither  1*' 
Down  rode  Dottschin  to  the  spacious  meadow. 
To  the  swarthy  Moorman's  white  pavilion. 

When  the  swarthy  Moorman  saw  him  enter. 
Full  of  terror,  on  hb  feet  upspringing, 
Hurriedly  the  Moor  addressed  the  hero  :-* 
*'  Dottschin,  thou  !  0  may  the  Lord  destroy  thee  1 
Sickly,  yet  the  lite  is  still  within  thee. 
Come,  O  comrade,  let  us  dfink  tog|(^l\xe;T  \ 
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Send  away  our  duel  and  its  devil^ — 
Thine  shall  be  the  toll  of  Salonica.*' 

Then  to  him  the  dying  hero  answered  :— 
"  Come  thou  forth,  O  swarthy  Moor,  thou  dastard  I 
Come,  and  face  thy  foe  in  mortal  combat. 
Easier  is  it  golden  wine  to  swallow. 
And  to  kiss  the  mays  of  Salonica, 
Than  to  bide  in  battle  like  a  hero." 

Then  the  Moorman  Hussein  spake  in  answer : — 
"  Thou  in  God,  my  brother,  noble  Dottschin, 
Send  away  our  duel  and  its  devil ; 
Leave  thy  horse,  and  let  us  drink  together. 
Thine  shall  be  the  toll  of  Salonica — 
Thine  the  maidens  all  of  Salonica  ; 
This  I  swear  to  thee  by  God  the  mighty. 
Never  more  to  march  in  vengeance  hither." 

When  the  Voivode  Dottschin  saw  the  matter. 
How  the  Moor  would  never  dare  the  combat. 
Onwards,  then,  he  drove  his  mighty  war-horse. 
Spurred  him  on  below  the  white  pavilion. 
See,  below  the  awning,  what  a  wonder  I 
Thirty  maidens  lie  below  the  awning. 
And  among  them  sits  the  swarthy  Moorman. 
AVhen  he  saw  the  Voivode  coming  nearer. 
So  that  he  could  never  hope  to  'scape  him. 
On  the  shoulder  of  his  steed  he  sprmgeth. 
And  his  battle-javelin  then  he  graspeth. 
Forth  they  gallop  to  the  field  of  combat. 
And  their  battle-horses  snort  in  anger. 
Spake  the  dying  hero  to  the  Moorman  : — 
"  Take  the  lead,  and  smite  or  fiing  thy  javelin. 
Coward!  then  thou  canst  complain  of  nothing.** 

And  the  swarthy  Moorman  flung  his  javelin ; 
Quivering  forth  it  flew  against  the  hero. 
But  his  war-horse  well  was  trained  to  battle. 
Down  the  war-horse  knelt  upon  the  meadow ; 
Far  above  him  flew  the  Moorish  javelin. 
Deeply  sank  below  the  sod,  and  straightway 
Half  remaining  there  below  the  herbage. 
Half  upsprang,  and  fiew  in  thousand  splinters. 

When  the  swarthy  Moorman  saw  his  failure. 
Turning  round,  he  lied  away  in  terror. 
Fleeing  toward  the  white- walled  Salonica ; 
But  behind  him  fiew  the  Voivode  Dottschin. 
To  the  castle  gate  the  Moor  had  galloped. 
When  the  dying  hero  came  a-near  him. 
DoYTscniN  grimly  grasps  his  battle-javelin. 
Nails  him  to  the  gate  of  Salonica  ; 
Then  the  hero  draws  his  German  sabre. 
Hews  the  Moorman's  head  from  off  his  shoulders. 
Then  he  takes  the  head  upon  his  sabre. 
Draws  the  Moorman'^  eyeballs  from  the  sockets. 


*  Tlat  If  to  say,  "Dismiss  from  your  mind  all  thoughts  of  battle)  and  banish  tbtcvft 
h\  A,\\\  «1  e>citu' cur  feelirtsofboUility.** 
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Wraps  them  up  within  the  finest  kerchief. 
Flings  the  head  upon  the  dewy  meadow. 

Thereupon  he  rideth  to  the  market. 
To  his  chosen  brother  Pbro's  dwelling ; 

Halts  before  the  shop,  and  calls  on  Pero  : 

'*  Come,  that  I  may  pay  thee  for  the  horse-shoes 
That  you  nailed  upon  my  steed  so  duly ; 
You  have  shod  my  war-horse  well  and  truly. '- 

Then  the  farrier  Pero  spake  in  answer  :-^ 
*'  Thou,  my  chosen  brother,  dying  Dottscuin, 
1  have  surely  never  shod  thy  war-horse. 
IjO,  I  had  a  little  jest,  my  brother : 
Anoelia,  wrathful,  anger-burning. 
Like  a  living  fire  she  flamed  in  passion. 
Led  away  unshod  thy  mighty  war-horse.** 

Then  anew  outspake  the  dying;  hero : — 
''  Come  thou  here — /,  too,  would  jest  a  little. 
From  his  shop  the  farrier  came  in  silence. 
Then  the  dying  hero  swung  his  sabre- 
Soon  he  ttent  the  farrier's  head  a-flying. 
Then  he  took  the  eyeballs  from  their  socketii. 
Wrapt  them  up  within  the  finest  kerchief — 
Flung  the  head  upon  the  marble  pavement. 

To  his  white  house  therenpon  he  tnmeth. 
And  before  his  mansion  he  dismounteth. 
Down  he  lays  him  on  the  yielding  cushions ; 
Forth  he  takes  the  eyeballs  of  the  Moorman — 
At  his  darling  sister's  feet  he  flings  them  :— 
"  Sister,  take  the  swarthy  Moorman*d  eyeballi^ 
That  thou  mayest  know  that  hence  for  ever. 
By  my  life,  no  AIoorman*8  kiss  shall  grieve  thee. 

Forth  he  taketh,  then,  the  farrier's  eyeballi — 
Sends  them  quivering  to  his  faithful  lady  :— 
*'  Anoelia,  take  the  farrier's  eyeballs. 
That  thou  umyest  know  that  hence  for  ever. 
By  my  life,  no  farrier's  kiss  shall  grieve  thee.*' 
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Thus  he  spake,  and  sank  to  rest  etemaL 
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FRENCH   DRAMATISTS   AND    ACTORS. 


MOMRRB. 


It  lias  been  suggested,  that  a  few  de- 
sultory sketches  of  the  shining  lights  of 
the  French  theatre  wouhl  form  an  ap- 
propriate addendum  to  our  national 
reminiscences  of  our  own  stage.  We 
hasten  to  comply  with  the  suggestion, 
and  on  turnnig  over  the  pages  of 
memory  in  search  of  material,  the  first 
name  that  strikes  us  is  Molieue,  the 
greatest,  although  not  the  earliest 
comic  writer  of  his  country.  Jodelle, 
^lairet,  and  Hardy,  j)receded  him  in 
I)oint  of  date.  Jodelle  and  Mairet 
courted  Melpomene  as  well  as  her 
more  lively  sister.  Hardy  confined 
himself  more  immediately  to  Thalia. 
All  three  are  better  known  bv  their 
names  than  their  wurks,  which  are 
seldom  read,  and  only  to  be  tbund  in  two 
or  three  public  libraries.  Theformerare 
sometimes  (pioted,  but  the  latter  are 
never  referred  to.  Hardy  was  gifted 
with  a  muse  almost  as  prolific  as  that 
of  Lope  d('  Vega,  and  couhl  dash  off  a 
comedy  of  two  thousand  lines  in  twcn- 
ty-four  hours.  It  has  been  recorded, 
and  is  cunvmly  believed,  that  he  wrote 
seven  hundred  pieces,  of  which  only 
forty-one  are  now  extant.  J^pe  do 
Vega  composed  no  less  than  eighteen 
hundred,  and  made  little  of  despatch, 
ing  an  average  comedy  before  break- 
last.  Hoth  the  Frenchman  and  Spa- 
niard treated  with  sovereign  contempt 
the  *'nonumqne  prematur  in  utmum'* 
of  Horace,  if  they  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  that  discouraging  canon. 
Modern  clramatic  poets  are  too  much 
*'  pressed  by  hunger  and  request  of 
friends,"  to  check  their  speed  of  com- 

i)()siiion  by  such  a  heavy  drag-chain. 
Jardy  died  in  1G30,  ten  years  after 
Moliere  was  born.  His  dramas  are  all 
characterised  by  the  faults  of  his  age. 
]Ie  wrote  without  plan,  and  in  utter 
defiance  of  rules.  The  construction  is 
invariably  ni«in>trous,  and  often  mixed 
up  with  the  grossest  indelicacy.  His 
dialogue  is  short  and  hurried;  his 
charaelers  carry  on  an  altercation  in 


single  lines  or  couplets,  a  style  of 
writing  aflerwardd  adopted  with  pin- 
gular  brilliancy  by  Conieille.  Ho  hns 
little  imagination,  less  variety  of  plot. 
and  continually  repeats  the  same  in- 
cident.  He  had  a  couimand  of  wonls 
without  genius,  while  his  versificatioa 
is  laboured  and  bomlMistic.  The 
oldest  dramatic  composition  in  the 
French  language  is  a  broad  farce* 
called  <*  L'Avocat  PateiiH,"  familiar 
to  the  English  public  under  the  title 
of  the  Village  Lttwyer,  which  is  al* 
most  a  literal  translation  of  the  ori* 
ginal.  The  authorship  is  still  unset- 
tled, although  it  has  been  assigned  to 
many.  Fontinelle  carries  back  the 
date  of  this  production  to  the  lime  of 
Louis  XII.  (1498-151.5).  In  hia 
'*  liistoire  du  Theatre  Franfois,**  he 
gives  a  long  extract,  which  he  coiu 
siders  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
Moliere,  and  mentions  that  Pasquier 
has  another.  This  little  comedy  was 
at  first  written  in  quaint  rhymes  and 
antiquated  st^le.  After  some  time 
it  was  modernised  into  prose.  In  this 
state  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Palapraty 
and  published  sejiaratelv,  with hisname^ 
although  not  included  in  the  entire 
collection  of  his  dramas.  It  was  cer* 
tainly  in  existence  lonj;  before  Pala- 
prat  was  born.  Kabelais  alludes  to 
«  Patelin,*'  and  Rabelais  died  in  I5A3» 
ninety-seven  years  before  the  birth  of 
Palaprat.* 

Jean-Baptistc  Poquelin,  so  cele- 
brated afterwards  under  the  adopt, 
ed  samaiue  uf  Moliere*  was  bora  at 
Piu'is,  in  16*20,  six  years  aAer  the 
death  of  ShakRi)eare  ;  whom  he  waa 
destined  to  rival  in  the  richness  of  hia 
comic  genius,  as  he  also  resembled 
him  in  the  duration  of  his  existence. 
Kacli  of  these  great  men  died  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two. 
Moliere,  in  one  respect,  surpaised 
Shak8[)eare;  in  the  excellence  of  hia 
acting.  He  sustained  many  of  the 
leading  characters   in  his  own   plA}'^* 


*  It  sv:ns  most  liUrly.  that  tho  inrMlirniacHl  Patelin^  is  the  prcMluetion  of  the  Abh^  dt 
Briiv!),  who  wrote  un<l  iiublished  in  d^iijuiiction  witii  Palaprat. 
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■nith  executive  talent  equal  to  his 
skill  in  iheir  conception.  Shakspeare, 
wt  are  to  suppose,  never  soared  be- 
vond  mediocrity  as  an  actor;  the  Ghost 
in  Hamlet,  and  Adam  in  As  youHkeit, 
being  often  named  as  his  most  promi- 
nent assumptions.  Lee,  Otway,  and  Far- 
(juhar,  were  even  more  unfortunate, 
and  failed  entirely  when  they  ventured 
to  fiice  the  lamps.  Moliere  and  Shaks- 
peare  were  actors  before  they  com. 
menced  the  trade  of  authorship,  and 
the  one  vocation  served  them  as  an  ap- 
prenticehip  to  the  other. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  Mo- 
liere filled  the  office  of  valet-de- 
chambre  and  upholsterer  to  the  King 
(Louis  XIII.)  The  post  was  con- 
sidered an  heirloom  in  their  family, 
and  the  reversion  was  already  secured 
to  the  young  representative.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen  be  was  educated  at 
home,  conformably  to  his  prospects; 
but  he  then  conceived  an  idea  very  op- 
posite to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  and 
to  which  they  yielded  with  great  reluc- 
tance. He  demanded,  and  obtained 
permission  to  complete  his  studies  at 
the  College  of  Clermont,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years.  At  college  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Chapelle, 
Bernier,  and  Cyrano,  and  with  them, 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Gas- 
sendi.  Elegant  literature  and  pro- 
found philosophy  united  to  form  his 
taste  and  imbue  his  mind  with  the  Just 
princij)les  which  exhibit  themselves 
in  the  many  characters  he  has  so  ably 
drawn. 

When  Louis  XIII.  made  a  royal 
progress  to  Narbonne,  in  1641,  the 
father  of  Moliere  was  too  infirm  to 
attend  his  duty,  so  that  the  son  was 
compelled  to  quit  his  cherished  studies, 
and  supply  his  place ;  but  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  yielded  to  his  star,  which 
destined  him  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  new  and  imperishable  school  of 
French  comedy.  The  warm  patronage 
which  Cardinal  Richelieu  afforded  to 
dramatic  poets,  had  caused  a  taste  for 
the  theatre  to  become  the  prevailing 
fashion.  Several  private  companies 
were  formed  to  act  for  their  domestic 
amusement.  The  young  Poquelin 
enrolled  himself  in  one  of  these,  which 
became  known  by  the  title  of  the  **  Il- 
lustrious Theatre."  On  this  occasion, 
he  dropped  his  own  name,  and  assumed 
that  of  JSIoliere  ;  either  from  conside- 
ration for  his  family,  who  detested  the 
theatrical  profession,  or  in  compliance 


with  the  example  of  several  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

Moliere's  grandfather  was  very  fond 
of  his  grandson,  and  had  also  an  equal 
attachment  for  the  stage.  He  often 
carried  the  youth  to  the  "  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,"  at  that  time  the  leading 
theatre  in  Paris.  The  father,  who 
looked  upon  this  idle  recreation  with  a 
jealous  eye,  as  interfering  with  more 
profitable  business,  one  day  demanded 
of  the  grandsire,  why  he  took  the  boy  so 
often  to  the  play?  "Doyou  wish,*'  said 
he,  "  to  make  an  actor  of  him  ?"  ''I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  the 
old  man,  ''  that  he  might  make  as 
good  an  actor  as  Bellerose."  Bel- 
lerose,  whose  real  name  was  Pierre  le 
Messier,  was  the  Betterton  of  the 
French  stage,  although  earlier  than 
the  Englishman  in  pomt  of  time.  He 
arrived  at  great  reputation,  and  was 
the  original  repre.sentativeof  nearly  all 
the  tragic  heroes  of  Conieille.  His 
name  ranks  with  Baron,  LeKain,  and 
Talma.  The  young  Poquelin  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  answer  of  his 
grandfather,  and  from  that  moment, 
in  his  own  thoughts,  his  future  course 
of  life  was  decided  on. 

In  the  private  company  he  joined, 
a  young  actress  was  engaged,  named 
Armande  Bejart.  She  possessed  beauty, 
talent,  agreeable  manners,  an  admirable 
taste  in  singing,  and  many  external 
graces,  which  made  her  universally  po- 
pular. Moliere  became  enamoured^ 
and  married  her ;  but  the  union  proved 
unproductive  of  happiness.  She  was 
giddy,  thoughtless,  and,  perhaps,  un- 
faithful ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  found 
a  second  husband  afler  the  death  of 
the  first.  In  conjunction  with  his 
wife,  Moliere  collected  together  a  re- 
gular company  of  professional  actors, 
and  opened  a  theatre  in  Lyons. 

His  father,  vexed  at  the  son's  con- 
duct, endeavoured  through  the  persua- 
sions of  many  friends,  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  course  of  life  on  which  he  had 
determined.  At  last  he  employed  the 
intercession  of  the  master  with  whom 
Moliere  had  boarded  for  several  years 
during  the  early  period  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  hoping,  that  by  the  memory  of 
his  ancient  authority,  he  would  bring 
him  back  to  the  regular  path  of  duty. 
Moliere,  on  the  contrary,  succeeded 
in  winning  the  former  preceptor  over 
to  his  own  adopted  profession,  and  in- 
duced him  to  become  the  doctor  of  their 
company;    persuading  him  ''that  the 
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little  Latin,  of  which  be  was  master, 
would  qualify  him  for  that  line  of  cha- 
racters, and  that  the  independence  of 
an  actor  was  preferable  to  the  slavery 
of  a  pedagojiue. 

At  Lyons,  Molicre  produced  his  first 
comedy,  L'Etourdi,  the  success  of 
which  drew  nearly  the  entire  audience 
from  a  rival  establishment  in  the  same 
city.  Many  members  deserted  from 
the  failing  concern,  and  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  Mohere  ;  accompanying 
him  to  Languedoc,  where  he  went  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  who  was  then  holding,  at 
Beziers,  the  "  States  of  Provence." 
The  Prince  had  been  acquainted  with 
^loliere  at  College,  and  had  often  com- 
manded the  performances  of  the  **  Il- 
lustrious Theatre,"  in  his  palace  at 
Paris. 

L'Etourdi  appeared  again  at  Be- 
ziers with  increased  success.  The 
fame  of  l^loliere  was  carried  still  higher 
by  Le  Depit  Amoureux,  and  Les 
Precieuses  Jtidicules ;  even  some  tri- 
fling farces  were  applauded,  which  the 
author  afterwards  8uj)pressed,  as  con- 
sidering them  unworthy  of  the  repu- 
tation to  which  he  aspired.  During 
this  country  noviciate,  he  frequently 
visited  Pans,  to  which  place  as  a  re- 
sidence, his  thou(;hts  and  ambition  al- 
ways pointiul;  and  contrived  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Monsieur,  who  presented  him 
to  the  King  and  the  Queen  Mother, 
Aline  of  Austria.  He  performed  be- 
fore their  Majesties,  and  obtained  }>er. 
mission  to  exhibit  with  his  company 
in  the  Guard-room  of  the  old  L<mvre, 
and,  subsequently,  in  that  of  the  Palais 
Kovai.  In  1665,  they  became  re^u- 
larfy  attached  to  the  King's  service, 
and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  true 
comic  taste  on  the  French  stage. 
Molicre  was  then  forty-five,  and  had 
not  reached  his  elevation  without  many 
years  ofanxious  labour  and  progressive 
advancement.  Ilis  genius  developed 
itself  by  degrees,  and  was  strengthened 
and  matured  by  success. 

In  1GG6  appeared  the  Misanthrope, 
not  only  one  of  the  ablest  specimens  of 
Moliere's  genius,  but  one  of  the  most 
complete  comedies  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten in  any  language.  The  actors  pre- 
dicted unfavourably  of  its  reception, 
and  the  event  corroborated  their  judg- 
ment. Tlu!  MistnUhrope  was  a  decided 
failure,  and  Moliere  withdrew  it.  In 
A  month  after  he  brought  it  out  again> 


preceded  by  the  Fagoi-MiikerB  or  iks 
Physician  in  Spite  of  .fiiMf^  a  hxm 
of  broad  humour,  transUted  into  Eng- 
lish by  Fielding,  under  the  tille  of  M 
Mock  Doctor.  This  trifle  was  recdved 
with  acclamations,  and  ran  for  tlurce 
months  without  intermisdioDy  alimi 
followed  by  the  ARsoMlhrcfe*  The 
farce  protected  and  established  the 
comedy.  The  enemies  of  Moliere«  wbo 
were  ever  active  to  injure  him,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  Duke  de 
Montausier,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  that  the  character  of  the  Misan- 
thrope was  intended  as  a  caricaton  of 
himself.  The  Prince  went  to  sea  it. 
and  said,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  **  I 
shonhl  be  very  well  contented  to 
ble  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere.' 

In  1667  Moliere  produced  the 
hrat(*d  come<ly  of  Le  I'artv^,  whidi 
may  be  considered  his  masterpiece.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  wheaoa 
he  had  derived  this  title,  which  has 
become  genericallj  adopted  into  the 
French  language,  as  8ynon}'moua  with 
religious  hypocrite  or  false  devotee. 
The  success  which  creates  a  proTerbk 
or  establishes  new  words,  can  he  of  ao 
ordinary  nature.  The  fullowing  stoij 
has  obtained  currency  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  name.  Moliere  once  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  residence^  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio  in  company  with  two 
ecclesiastics,  whoso  hypocritical  and 
mortified  demeanour  assimilated  well 
with  the  idea  then  predominant  in  hia 
mind,  which  was  entirely  occupied  with 
his  pn)jected  comedy  of  the  ImpoUarm 
Some  truffles  were  brought  in,  and  Re- 
sented to  his  Excellency  to  know  ir  he 
would  purchase  them.  One  of  the  two 
sanctified  attendants,  who  undenloed 
a  little  Italian,  started  suddenly  from 
his  silent  absorption  at  sight  of  the 
gastronomic  delicacy,  and  wJectiM 
the  best,  exclaimed,  with  an  excitep 
air,  '<  TartufoU^  Signor  Nuasiot  TW- 
tufolir  ^(oliere,  who  was  alwayf  |ip 
attentive  observer  on  the  locdtont  fir 
traits  of  character,  immediately  edpted 
the  idea  of  giving  to  his  impoater  th# 
name  of  Tartujfe.  This  may  or  mn 
not  be  the  origin  of  the  term,  hot » 
will  do  very  well  until  a  hetter  if 
four.d. 

The  thTCO  first  acU  of  the  TartiA 
were  acted  privately  before  Louis  XIv  • 
and  the  two  queens,  on  the  12th  Miy* 
1664,  being  the  sixth  day  of  the  fetap 
of  Versailles.  The  King  forbade  tin 
public  representation  of  the  pbj  vam 
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it  was  finished  and  examined  by  com- 
petent judges,  adding,  that  for  himself 
he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
This  prohibition  was  enough  to  excite 
a  general  opposition  to  the  piece  and 
the  author,  on  the  part  of  all  pretend- 
ers to  religion.  Even  the  sincerely  de- 
vout becauje  alarmed,  not  very  clearly 
understanding  the  object  of  the  writer. 
When  Moliere  had  represented  on  the 
stage  fantastical  marquesses,  afiected 
fops,  and  ignorant  physicians,  ail  the 
world  laughed  and  enjoyed  the  joke ; 
even  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
caricatured  laughed  with  the  rest.  But 
the  case  was  different  with  the  Tar- 
iuffe,  which  came  home  to  the  con- 
sciences of  too  many  to  be  passed  over 
as  an  insuhited  portrait.  Accordingly, 
the  comedy  was  denounced  by  the  hy- 
pocritical as  a  general  attack  upon  all 
reliiiion,  cried  down  as  a  mass  of  abomi- 
nation, and  declared  worthy  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  public  exe- 
cutioner. A  worthy  curate,  in  a  book 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  King,  de- 
cided that  Moliere  was  a  candidate  for 
the  flames,  and  damned  him  of  his  own 
individual  authority.  The  bishops  and 
the  legate  havingsat  injudgmenton  the 
work,  decided  with  more  lenity,  and  the 
King  at  length  delivered  a  verbal  per- 
mission to  Moliere  to  act  his  comedy  ; 
but  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  that 
the  title  should  be  changed  to  that  of 
the  Impostor^  that  the  actor  who  re- 
presented the  part  should  be  called 
**  Panulphe,"  and  that  he  should  be 
dressed  like  a  man  of  the  world,  with  a 
narrow-brimmed  hat,  curled  hair,  a 
large  collar,  a  sword,  and  a  laced  coat. 
The  King's  authority  carried  the  play 
through,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  ;  and 
it  proved  so  attractive,  that  the  actors 
of  the  company  insisted  on  a  double 
share  being  paid  to  the  author  for  every 
representation — a  rule  which  was  re- 
gularly observed  during  his  life.  The 
celebrated  Jesuit  priest  Bourdaloue 
honoured  Mohere  by  a  discourse  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  condemnation 
of  his  comedy.  "AVhat  right  have 
you,"  said  Father  Maimbourg,  ftn  ec- 
centric preacher,  to  him  one  day,  **  to 
take  our  trade  out  of  our  hands,  and  de- 
liver sermons  from  the  stage  ?  "  "  And 
what  riiiht  have  you,"  retorted  Moliere, 
**  to  take  our  trade  out  of  our  hands, 
and  act  comedies  in  the  pulpit  ?" 

At  the  very  time  when  all  this  out- 
cry was  raised  against  Tartuffe,  a 
most   licentious    piece  was  acting   in 


Paris,  entitled  Scaramouche  Hermite, 
in  which  a  hermit,  dressed  as  a  monk, 
ascends  in  the  night,  by  a  ladder,  to 
the  chamber  of  a  married  woman,  and 
comments,  with  gross  buffoonery,  on 
his  own  situation.  This  unsaintly  bur- 
lesque was  even  acted  at  the  Court. 
The  King  was  shocked  (or  pretended 
to  be  so),  and  said  to  the  great  Conde, 
**  1  should  like  to  know  why  the  good 
people  who  affect  to  be  so  scandalised 
by  the  comedy  of  Moliere,  are  silent  on 
this  extravagance  of  Scaramouche,'* 
"Sire,"  replied  the  Prince,  "the  rea- 
son is  evident.  Scaramouche  sports 
with  heaven  and  religion',  for  which 
these  worthy  gentlemen  care  nothing. 
Moliere  holds  themselves  up  to  ridi- 
cule, which  touches  them  beyond  en- 
durance." 

Several  writers  have  charged  Mo- 
liere with  having  derived  the  idea  of 
the  Tartuffe  from  the  Italian  theatre. 
A  very  old  sketch  has  been  named  as 
furnishing  the  ground-work  to  the 
French  poet.  The  contrary  is  the 
fact.  The  Italians,  and  particularly 
Gigli,  the  author  of  the  sketch  in  ques- 
tion, which  he  entitled  "  11  Dottor 
Bacchctoni,"  have  copied  from  Mo- 
liere. It  has  been  verified  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  his  comedy  is  of  older  date 
than  the  Italian  farces  he  has  been 
accused  of  using.  More  probability  at- 
taches to  the  supposition  that  the  Abbe 
Koquettc,  Bishop  of  Autun,  furnished 
to  Moliere  the  original  of  his  Hy- 
pocrite, and  that  the  details  of  his 
life  and  character  were  supplied  by 
Boileau,  through  the  medium  of  M.  de 
Guilleragne^.  Moliere  was  introduced 
by  his  friend  and  literary  adviser,  Cha- 
pelle,  to  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  I'En- 
clos,  and  read  to  her  his  far-famed 
comedy.  She  expressed  her  admira- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  warmest  terms, 
and  then  recited  to  the  author  an  ad- 
venture similar  to  that  of  the  hero  of 
his  piece;  but  so  highly  coloured, 
and  full  of  point,  that  Moliere, 
with  a  rare  modesty,  declared  on 
quitting  her,  that  if  the  play  had  not 
been  already  finished,  he  should  be 
afraid  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Ninon.  Inc  par- 
ticular incident  she  related  to  Moliere 
is  thus  given  by  Voltaire,  in  his 
memoirs  of  that  remarkable  woman  :.^ 
"  When  M.  de  Gourville,  who  was 
named  for  twenty-four  hours  as  sue- 
cesor  to  Colbert,  and  whom  we  have 
Been  since  die  one  of  the  leading  men 
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of  France  —  when,  I  say,  this  M.  de 
Gourville  fearing  to  be  hung  in  reality, 
as  he  had  been  in  effigy,  fled  from 
France,  in  1661,  he  leil  behind  him 
two  caskets  filled  with  money ;  one  he 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Mademoiselle 
de  TEnclos,  the  other  he  entrusted  to 
a  pretended  saint.  On  his  return,  he 
ibund  the  casket  left  with  Ninon  in 
excellent  condition ;  it  contained  even 
more  money  than  he  had  left,  for  specie 
had  increased  in  value,  lie  wished  at 
least  to  bestow  the  surplus  on  the  faith, 
ful  custodian,  but  she  rejected  the  pro- 
posal with  indignation,  and  threatened 
to  throw  the  casket  and  its  contents 
out  of  the  window.  The  religionist 
rendered  a  very  different  account  of 
his  charge ;  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
store, and  asserted  that  he  had  employ- 
ed the  contents  in  pious  works,  con- 
sidering the  soul  of  Gourville  as  of  more 
value  than  the  money,  which  certainly 
would  have  helpe<l  him  to  damnation. 
The  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  English  stage  by  Mat- 
thew Medbourne,  and  was  acted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  (in  Dniry-lane),  in 
1670,  only  three  or  four  years  vlWqt 
it  had  been  publicly  represented  in 
France.  The  Enjrlish  version  was 
printed,  and  in  the  title-page  the 
play  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
French  by  Moliere,  and  rendered  into 
English,  with  much  addition  and  ad- 
vantage  by  M.  Medbourne,*  servant 
to  his  Royal  Ilighhness.  In  the  dedi- 
cation.  Medbourne  says,  "  How  suc- 
cessful it  has  proved  in  the  action,  the 
advantages  made  by  the  actors,  and 
the  satisfaction  received  by  so  many  au- 
diences, have  sufficiently  proclaimed." 
In  1717,  Colley  Gibber  pro<luced 
the  Nonjuror,  another  translation, 
with  considerable  varieties  and  addi- 
tions, fff  Moliere's  comedy.  Dr.  Wolf 
(acted  by  himself)  is  a  close  copy  of 
the  great  original.  Dorina,  the  cham- 
iMTmaid,  an  important  character,  is 
oniitttid  altogether ;  and  the  co<]uet, 
Maria,  insipid  in  the  French,  is  height- 
ened into  one  of  the  best  comic  he- 
roines c»n  the  stage,  and  was  admirably 
represented  by  Mrs.  Oldfield.  The 
play  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  and  had  a  run  of  twenty-three 
nights,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of 


Gibber's  enemies,  who  writlied  in  ■»• 
cret  at  his  success,  bat  dared  noial 
the  time  to  exhibit  any  more  than  a 
few  smiles  of  silent  oontempt.  Ite 
consequence,  howeTery  was  what  the 
author  foresaw — the  stirrinff  up  of  a 
strong  party  against  him,  wno  would 
scarcely  suffer  an^-thing  ho  wrote  after- 
wards to  meet  with  a  &r  chance,  and 
who  made  him  the  constant  bntt  of 
MUVt  Journal,  and  of  the  entire  Ja» 
cobite  faction.  Perhaps,  too,  it  sliaN 
pened  the  inveteracy  or  Pope,  and  mvf 
have  assisted  to  raise  him,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  throne  of  the  ''Daneiad." 
In  the  meantime,  it  serred  as  a  step- 
ping-stone toa  more  desirable  elevation, 
lie  could  afford  to  t^fS&t  the  apite  of 
the  nonjurors  and  Jacobites,  as  his 
play  was  avowedly  written  in  faTOorof 
the  Hanoverian  saccession,  and  accuied 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  King.  Oa 
his  presenting  the  dedication  to  CSeoige 
I.,  his  Majestv  ordered  him  a  dona* 
tion  of  £200,  and  Cibber  attributes  Ui 
subsequent  ap|)ointment  to  the  office 
of  Poet  Laureate,  to  the  bitter  pena- 
cution  he  met  with  in  consequence  of 
writing  the  Nonjuror.  We  cannot 
exonerate  him  from  the  aboae  and  en- 
mity which  the  play  entailed  on  Iub. 
The  sta^e  and  tne  pnlpit  ought  never 
to  dabble  in  politics.  The  dntiee  of 
both  are  too  universal  to  be  reduced 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  partr. 
Cibbcr*s  Nonjuror  having  become  oo> 
solete,  owing  to  the  local  politics  ho  bad 
so  injudiciously  introduced,  in  I70B 
Rickerstaff  revived  the  Tarhtff^f  i^ 
modelled  under  the  title  of  the  •flfpeu 
critet  in  which  form  it  still  keepa  1km 
stage.  The  Dr.  Wolf  of  Cibber  hera 
becomes  Dr.  Cantwell ;  old  Lwljr 
Lambert  is  restored  from  Moliere  i 
Maria,  re-christened  Charlotte,  retaine 
all  her  brilliancy  \  and  Mawworm,  an 
ignorant  enthusiast  in  low  life,  it  iuper* 
added  as  an  additional  character.  TUi 
modernised  version  of  Moliere^  with 
the  exception  of  the  last-named  addL 
tion,  is  a  most  amusing  and  inetroe- 
tive  play;  but  we  protest,  hkMm^ 
against  Alawwonn  and  his  eermoB, 
although  the  former  hat  been  immor- 
talised by  the  humour  of  Litton,  and 
the  latter  was  encored  by  Geoi^  IV. 
There  is  a  wide  moral  distinction  to  be 


*  This  ]Mci1lx>urne  was  an  actor  of  considerable  eminence,  belonging  to  the  Dokeof  TsbM 
Company.     He  was  implicated  in  Titns  Oates'd  plot,  and  got  himself  committtd  to 
i  n  wlticli  iilace  ho  died,  oltliougli,  as  Langbaine  obwr^'es,  he  merited  a  bettor  Ikte. 
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drawn  between  hypocrisy  and  fanati- 
cism. The  one  should  be  exposed, 
while  the  other  may  be  pitied.  The  first 
calls  for  punishment,  but  the  second  ap- 
peals to  compassion.  Cantwell,  or  Tar- 
tufle,  is  a  hypocrite  assuming  religion 
as  a  cloak  for  worldly  vice,  and  as 
such,  is  fairly  held  up  to  detestation  ; 
but  Mawworm  is  a  mere  uneducated 
fanatic,  misled  by  a  stronger  and  more 
artful  mind  than  his  own,  and  becomes 
a  subject  for  commiseration  rather 
than  ridicule  or  contempt.  The  legiti- 
mate end  of  satire  is  here  abused  or 
ill-directed. 

Moliere  wrote  thirty  comedies, 
many  of  which  keep  the  stage  to  this 
day  ;  few  have  been  equalled,  and  none 
have  ever  been  surpassed.  He  com- 
posed, also,  many  smaller  pieces,  never 
printed,  struck  off  in  a  hurry  for  inci- 
dental purposes,  and  not  calculated  to 
enhance  his  reputation,  if  they  had 
been  preserved.  The  rank  which  he 
occupies  in  the  literary  world  has  long 
been  settled.  To  estnuate  the  merit 
of  his  works,  we  must  compare  them 
with  the  most  perfect  examples  which 
antiquity  has  supplied  in  the  same 
style  of  composition.  The  more  deeply 
we  go  into  the  examination,  the  more 
thoroughly  we  shall  understand  his  su- 
periority. From  the  ancients  he  de- 
rived his  first  conceptions  of  the  art  he 
was  destined  to  carry  to  such  a  rare 
perfection.  From  them  he  acquired 
the  certain  ta3t<i  which  enlightened  his 
genius,  and  enabled  him  to  surpass  his 
models.  After  a  little  practice  he  left 
them,  and  trusted  to  his  own  resources. 
Nature,  and  the  ridiculous  manners  of 
his  age,  appeared  to  him  inexhaustible 
sources.  From  these  he  extracted 
portraits  of  endless  variety,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  perfect  consis- 
tency. Comedy  in  his  hands  assumed 
a  new  and  a  more  dignified  form  than 
she  had  ever  worn  before.  He  studied 
the  pecuHarities  of  the  great ;  he 
turned  their  failings  into  ridicule,  and 
substitutetl  the  marquesses  of  modern 
France  for  the  slaves  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  classic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity represented  on  their  stage  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  lower  and  of 
the  trading  classes ;  Moliere  repre- 
sented on  ours  the  city  and  the  court. 
A  philosophic  spectator  of  the  world, 
he  embraces  all  conditions  of  humanity. 
He  searches  into  every  rank  of  life  ;  he 
grapples  with  every  vice  of  society, 
high  or  low ;  he  has  a  faculty  of  ex- 


tracting absurdity  from  the  most  mo- 
mentous occurrences.  He  seizes  a 
iest  where  an  ordinary  mind  could  not 
have  imagined  its  existence  ;  and  thus 
he  often  reforms  an  abuse  by  holding 
it  up  to  ridicule.  The  jargon  of  the 
Precieuses  Ridicules  disappeared  alto- 
gether ;  that  of  the  Femmes  Savantes 
became  unintelligible.  They  ceased  to 
speak  in  puns  and  repartees  at  the 
Court,  and  to  swell  into  poetical  proae 
in  general  society.  It  is  true,  there 
were  still  misers  and  religious  impos- 
tors  —  Harpagons  and  Tartuffes  —  in 
abundance.  But  avarice  and  hypo- 
crisy are  deeply-rooted  vices,  more  dif- 
ficult to  reform  than  flimsy  peculiari- 
ties, or  superficial  affectations  of  man- 
ner. 

If  we  search  for  the  defects  of  Mo- 
liere with  critical  severity,  we  may 
wish  that  his  language  had  been  moro 
refined,  and  his  denouemens  more  in- 
geniously arranged.  But  these  are  the 
faults  of  his  age  and  position,  and  few 
writers  of  the  same  early  period  have 
composed  with  more  purity,  or  wound 
up  their  plots  with  superior  skill.  He 
thought,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  of 
pleasing  the  general  public ;  but  we 
must  remember  that,  as  a  manager  and 
actor,  he  lived  by  that  public,  and  his 
circumstances  compellea  him  to  consult 
their  taste.  He  felt  by  anticipation 
what  Dr.  Johnson,  eighty  years  later, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Garrick,  when 
addressing  his  own  supporters— 

**  The  drama's  laws  the  drama**  patrons  Rive. 
And  we  who  live  to  please  roust  please  to  live.* 

Moliere  was  also  frequently  called 
upon  to  amuse  the  Court,  who,  with  a 
more  refined  taste,  would,  after  all, 
rather  laugh  than  admire.  We  recog- 
nise a  great  distinction  between  the 
styles  adopted  by  Moliere  in  different 
pieces.  The  Medicin  Malgre  Lui,  M» 
de  Pourceaugnac,  and  Les  Fourberies 
de  Scapin,  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Mufanthrope,  Tartuffe,  and  Femmes 
Savantes; yet  we  perceive  in  the  earlier 
productions  more  than  one  feature 
which  betrays  the  genius  that  produced 
the  later  ones.  Moliere  by  introduc- 
ing refinement  in  the  comic  scene  was 
not  entirely  able  to  eradicate  bad 
taste.  He  was  compelled  sometimes 
to  offer  incense  to  the  idol  he  sought  to 
overthrow,  lie  imitated  the  wisdom 
of  certain  legislators,  who  to  obtain 
currency  for  new  and  improving  laws, 
submit  for  a  time  to  the  perpetuation 
of  ancient  abuses. 
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There  are  many  portraits  of  MoHcre, 
nil  of  which  convey  the  i<lea  of  an  in- 
tciriL'ent  and  ilcxible  countenance,  well 
a(laj)ted  to  the  <]isj)lay  of  comic  humour 
in  all  its  varieties.  Ma<lame  Poisson, 
an  actress  of  his  company,  has  k-fr  in 
a  letter  an  animatt;d  description  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  ordinary  ha- 
bits. She  savs — "  lie  was  n«Mther  too 
iat  nor  too  thin  ;  he  was  tall  rather 
than  short,  had  a  noble  air,  a  well 
turr.ed  leg,  a  slow  walk,  and  a  serious 
aspect ;  his  nosp  and  mouth  were  wide, 
his  lips  thick,  his  com])le\ion  dark,  his 
eyebrows  black  an<l  bushy,  and  their 
continual  motion  j;;:ave  a  very  lu<licri)ns 
expresbion  to  his  physiognomy.  With 
regard  to  his  disposition,  he  was  gentle, 
eomj)laisant,  and  generous.  He  was 
fond  of  haranguing;  and  when  he 
read  his  pieces  to  the  actors,  he  always 
wished  them  to  bring  their  children, 
that  he  might  ac«piire  livsh  notions 
from  th(Mr  natural  movements." 

When  Moliere  c.hosii  to  converse, 
nobodv  could  be  more  agreeable  ;  but 
he  gfuerally  remained  silent,  unless  in 
the  conij>any  of  intimate  friends  for 
whom  hv  entertaine«l  a  particular  es- 
teem. I'liis  habitual  reserve  occasi(Uied 
ju'ople  to  say  that  he  was  a  melancholy 
dreamer;  but  if  he  said  little,  he  spoke 
justly.  Jle  was  always  occupie<l  in 
stiidvijig  manners  and  characters,  and 
in  traM>tenin<;  thirm  to  his  own  jilow- 
h)'X  scenes.  C'onde,  in  speaking  of 
Corneille,  said  that  \\i<  works  weu!  a 
breviarv  tbr  kin*;"!.  lie  mi^ht  have 
said  of  M<ilii're,  that  he  supplied  a 
breviarv  tor  all  mankind. 

.Molieri!  eared  little  for  the  critical 
opinion  of  his  wite,  although  she  was 
an  exjierirueed  aetress  of  good  edu<*n- 
tion.  III!  thouj'ht  shir  mi"ht  either  !.e 
j)reiiMlired  in  his  favour,  or  eapri<rious 
in  taste:  consequently  he  seldom  read 
his  pieces  to  her,  or  consulted  her  dur- 
ing their  comfiosition  ;  but  he  always 
read  them  bei'ore  thev  wei*c  taken  to 
the  theatre  to  an  old  female  servaiit 
named  La  Korct,  who  was  i^inorant 
and  nnsophistieated,  but  he  considered 
her  judgment  intallible.  If  she  lau;;hed 
heartily  at  a  joke,  he  felt  certain  of  its 
elli'ct  :  if  she  remained  unmoved,  he 
struck  it  out,  and  he  invariably  found 
that  she  was  right.  Once,  to  try  her, 
he  l)r;::an  to  r<.'ad  some  scenes  from 
///  Xifcc  (la  Vil/(i*^e,  wliich  he  ]>ass<Ml  as 
his  own,  but  it  was  in  fa^t  the  produc- 
tion of  a  brother-actor  named  I^recrturi. 
He   had    ^cnrcely  got  thnnigh  half-a- 


dozen  speeches  before  the  old  house- 
keeper exclaimed,  "That  stuff  was 
never  written  by  you  !" 

Louis  XIV.  happening  one  «lay  to 
visit  Moliere  when  he  was  nt  dinner, 
found  a  physician  named  Maurillian 
with  him.  '  **  I  perceive,"  said  the 
King,  "you  have  a  physician —. what 
does  he  do  for  you  ?"  "Sire,*'  replied 
iMoliere,  "  we  argue  together.  1  am 
sick,  and  he  orders  me  remedies  which 
I  never  take,  and  recover."  Maurillian 
was  the  intimate  friend  uf  Moliere,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  terms  of  art 
which  he  re(piired  from  time  to  time 
in  his  different  comedies.  Baron  one 
day  announci^l  to  Moliere  that  a  roan 
had  called  on  him,  but  utter  miser/ 
and  rags  prevented  him  from  apiYcar- 
ing.  '*  I J  is  name,**  said  he,  *'  is  Alon- 
dorge."  •*  I  remember  him  well," 
answered  Moliere  ;  '*  he  was  my  com- 
rade in  Lan:;uedoc,  and  is  a  worthy 
fellow.  What  ought  1  to  give  him?" 
**  Four  pistoles,"  replie«l  Baron,  after 
considerable  hesitation.  *•  'Tis  well,*' 
rejoined  Moliere ;  **  give  him  four 
from  me,  and  these  other  twenty  from 
yourself."  Mondorge  then  pn*scnted 
himself;  Moliere  embraced  nim,  and 
ad<led  to  his  present,  a  magnificent 
stage  costume  suited  for  tragic  charac- 
ters. Such  traits  of  disinterested  ge- 
nerositv  destTve  to  be  recorded.  It 
is  well  attested,  that  the  first  vacancy 
in  the  FriMich  Academy  was  destined 
for  Moliere,  in  spite  of  his  profession, 
but  his  jiremature  and  unexpected 
death  deprived  him  of  the  rank,  and 
that  di>tinguished  body  of  a  worthy 
ornament. 

Moliere  died  on  the  stage,  while  per- 
forming the  part  of  Le  ^ia1ade  Imagi- 
nain>,  in  his  own  conieily  of  the  SAme 
name.  This  unexi>ected  event  occurred 
in  1773,  on  the  fourth  rej presentation 
of  the  piece,  which  was  his  last  pro- 
duction, and  had  been  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  lie  was  labour- 
ing under  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and 
lu.'ing  excited  on  that  fatal  evening  to 
mnisual  exertion,  burst  a  bloo<l.veiiaGl, 
which  produced  almost  imuKHliatc  suf- 
focation. The  ease  is  not  singular  in 
the  annals  of  the  French  theatre.  The 
celebrated  Montfleury,  the  first  per- 
former of  Orestes  in  the  Andramagms 
o\'  liaeiiic,  died  of  his  exertions  iu  the 
mad  >cene,  at  the  age  of  sixty-icven. 
Mondory,  a  short  time  before,  was 
Mruck  with  apoplexy,  which  prcyved 
fatal,  while  actin;;  Herod,  in  the  Mm» 
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riaftne  of  Tristen.  Brecourt  fell  a 
\'ictim  to  his  eflbrts  in  Timon.  These 
untoward  casualties  gave  rise  to  a  say- 
ing, that  hence  forward  **  every  poet 
would  wish  at  least  to  kill  an  actor  a- 
piece  during  his  life."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  approbation  of  Moliere, 
the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  esteem 
of  the  good,  exalted,  and  learned, 
the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  public — bigotry  for- 
bade that  the  remains  of  an  actor 
should  be  buried  in  consecrated  jrround. 
The  widow  of  Moliere,  in  despair, 
threw  herself  at  the  King's  feet,  and 
implored  his  interference.  I'he  King 
sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  ;  but  the  pre- 
late was  inflexible.  At  last  his  Ma- 
jesty thought  of  an  expedient  which 
compromised  the  delicate  question. 
He  demanded  to  know  the  exact  depth 
of  consecrated  earth.  The  Archbishop 
was  puzzled,  but  not  likiri^  to  acknow- 
ledge doubt  or  ignorance,  answered, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  **Twelve  feet." 
**  It  is  well,''  replied  the  monarch ; 
'*  let  the  grave  of  Moliere  be  dug  four- 
teen feet  deep,  and  thus  all  difliculties 


are  got  over."  Two  or  three  years 
after  there  occurred  a  winter  of  un- 
usual severity.  Madame  Moliere  or- 
dered an  hundred  loads  of  wood  to  be 
placed  upon  the  tomb  of  her  husband, 
and  kindle*  1,  to  warm  the  poor  of  the 
district.  The  extreme  heat  split  in 
two  the  stone  which  covered  the  tomb. 
On  the  death  of  Moliere,  Paris,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  inundated  by 
an  overflow  of  elegiac  verse,  all  miser- 
ably bad,  with  the  exception  of  a  sort 
of  funereal  ode  by  Pierre  Bouhours, 
too  long  to  transcribe,  and  an  epitaph 
by  La  Fontaine,  which  we  subjoin, 
with  a  translation  or  paraphrase: — 

"  Sons  ce  tombeaa  giscnt  Plaute  et  Terence : 
£t  cependunt  le  muI  Moliere  j  git. 
Leun  trois  talens  ne  formaient  quun  esprit, 
Dont  le  hel  art  rejouinoit  la  France. 
lU  tont  partiij  et  jai  i*u  d'e»perance 
Di  les  revoir,  raulgrd  toui  not  etfortp. 
Pour  un  long-temps),  Mlon  toutc  apparenoe, 
Terence,  et  Plaute,  et  Moliere  sent  mort»." 


riautua  and  Tirence  lie  beneath  this  stone, 
Which  covers  Moliere's  sacred  dust  alone. 
The  genius  of  the  three  in  him  combin'd, 
Produc'd  the  marvel  of  that  matchless  mind. 
The  three  in  one  are  gone,  and  living  men 
Shall  ne'er  Itehold  them  spring  to  life  again. 
Years  may  roll  on,  yet  still  it  shaU  be  said, 
Pluutus,  and  Terence,  and  Moliere  arc  dead. 


BARON. 


From  Moliere  we  naturally  turn  to 
Baron,  his  {)upil  and  friend,  who  has 
been  called  the  Garrick  of  France. 
He  was  a  great  tragic  actor,  and  en- 
tertained a  most  exalted  opinion  of  his 
art.  His  vanity  was  equal  to  his  en- 
thusiasm. Tragedians,  he  used  to  say, 
should  be  nursed  in  the  laps  of  queens. 
'J'lie  world  might  see,  he  constantly 
observed,  once  in  a  century,  a  Cajsar, 
but  it  required  two  thousand  years  to 
produce  a  Baron.  The  French  writers 
have  preserved  a  variety  of  little  anec- 
dotes which  testify  the  admirable  ta- 
lents he  displayed.  They  have  record- 
ed one  observation  of  his  respecting 
actors,  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
poets  and  j^ainters.  **  Rules,"  said  he, 
**  may  teach  us  not  to  raise  the  arms 
above  the  head;  but  if  passion  carries 
them  there,  depend  upon  it,  passion  is 
right ;  and  we  should  follow  her  dic- 
tates without  minding  rules.'* 

Michel  Baron  was  the  son  of  a 
tradesman  of  Issondun.  He  was  born 
in  1652,  and  beciime  an  actor  in  Mo- 
liere's company  while  yet  a  stripling. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1691,  with  a  pen- 
sion from  the  king  of  a  thousand  crowns 
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er  annum,  but  returned  in  1720,  when 
e  was  sixty-eight.  Notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  he  was  welcomed 
with  as  much  applause  as  he  had  re- 
ceived during  the  vigour  of  his  years. 
He  was  generally  stvled  the  Roscius 
of  his  time.  But  genius  could  not  en- 
dow a  septuagenarian  with  the  agility 
of  youth  ;  nor  could  popularity  save 
him  from  an  epigram.  He  appeared 
as  the  youthful  MisaSi,  in  the  tragedy 
o(  the' Maccabees  ;  but,  beifig  weak 
and  heavy  with  old  age,  when  he  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  fcjalmonee,  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  him  up  agtiin,  as  he 
was  incapable  of  raising  himself.  On 
this  occasion  the  following  verses  were 
composed : — 

*•  Et  le  viellard  Baron,  pour  I'honneur  d'Israel, 
Fait  le  r&le  enfantin  du  jeune  Misael ; 
£t  pour  rendre  la  scene  exacte, 
11  se  fait  raser  a  chaque  acte." 

The  aged  Baron,  for  the  honour  of  Israel, 
Performs  the  part  of  the  youthful  Misail ; 
And  to  render  the  delusion  more  exact, 
Ue  shaves  at  the  eud  of  every  act. 

We  have  heard  of  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish performer  who  always  underwent 
the  same  operation  while  personating 
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the  young  and  graceful  Prince  of  Den- 
nmrk>  when  bordering  on  his  grand 
climacteric.  Nature  intended  Baron 
for  an  actor,  and  endowed  him  liberally 
with  all  the  physical  ix^inisites,  in  ad- 
dition to  quick  intelligence^  and  a 
clear  perception.  lie  poss(»ssed  a  lofty 
figure,  a  powerful  and  well-modulated 
voice,  a  most  expressive  countenance, 
and  graceful  action.  To  these  valuable 
gifts  ho  added  the  perfection  of  con- 
summate art,  and  unwearied  study. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  a  talent 
for  declamation,  and  from  his  mother 
his  personal  advantages.  8ho  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  roost  bt^autiful 
women  of  her  day,  an<l  being  oneo 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  toilette  of 
the  queen-mother,  as  soon  as  her  name 
was  announced  all  the  ladies  in  wait- 
ing suddenly  took  fright,  not  daring 
to  face  the  close  comparison  of  her  su- 
jyerior  charms. 

Kousscau  pronounced  a  comprehen- 
sive eulogy  on  Baron,  in  some  ele- 
gant verses,  in  which  he  declared  that 
this  great  actor  added  new  lustre  to 
the  beauties  of  Racine,  and  cast  a  veil 
over  the  defects  of  Pradon.*  The  ta- 
lents of  the  French  Roscius  were  not 
confined  to  acting ;  he  was  an  author 
also  of  considomble  pretension,  and 
wrote  no  less  than  eight  dramas,  which 
have  been  printed  in  a  separate  collec- 
tion. Two  are  adaptations  from  Te- 
rence, which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Jesuit  Father  De  La  Rue,  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  probability' 
that  he  was  the  more  likely  to  be  inti- 
inately  acijuaintcd  with  the  Roman 
poet.  We  had  better  leave  Bai*on  in 
possession  of  a  property  which  no  one 
claims  from  him,  than  rob  him  of  what 
he  has  apparently  a  just  title  to. 
Brought-up  under  the  eyes  of  Moliere, 
he  must  have  ac(iuired  from  that  great 
master  excellent  preocpta,  and  a  tho- 
rough knowle<lge  of  the  mechanism  of 
his  art.  In  ]>roof  of  this,  his  plays  arc 
theatrically  constructed,  with  lively 
ialogue  and  diversified  scenes^  whicu 


show  that  the  writer  stadied  the  worid 
as  well  as  the  stage,  and  copied  from 
the  universal  teacher,  Nature.  Why, 
then,  is  Baron  so  sehlom  mentioned 
as  an  author  ?  Because  public  at- 
tention generally  concentrates  itself  on 
one  point,  when  directed  to  one  indi. 
vidual.  In  Moliere,  the  actor,  who 
had  many  e([uals,  is  lost  sight  of  iu 
the  poet,  who  soared  beyond  all  compe* 
tition.  In  Baron,  the  unriyallod  actor 
obscures  the  tolerable  poet.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedians  that 
ever  lived,  if  we  judge  him  by  his  op- 
portunities, and  the  materials  he  had 
to  work  with.  He  playe<l  a  most  ex* 
tensive  line  of  characters,  and  exhibit- 
ed equal  excellence  in  all.  When  ha 
returned  to  the  stage,  at  a  very  late 
period  of  life,  he  sustained  alternately 
Nero,  and  Burrhus,  the  Liar^  a  youth 
of  twenty,  the  Father  in  the  AmdHam, 
Rodrigue  in  the  (Sd,  and  Mithridates. 
He  gave  a  distinct  colouring,  a  specific 
identity,  to  every  part  he  assumed. 
Before  he  entered  on  a  scene  of  paa- 
sion,  he  used  to  work  himself  up  to  the 
necessary  ])itch,  by  violent  gesticuLu 
tions  and  abusive  language,  addressed 
to  the  servants  and  scene-shifters,  and 
even  to  his  companions.  This  he  called 
paying  due  respect  to  the  pit ;  a  prac 
tical  eccentricity  which  savours  more 
of  mental  aberration  than  of  insjHred 
genius.  But  there  is  classical  autho- 
rity for  a  similar  mode  of  preparatum 
b^'  artificial  uieans,  oarriea  even  to  a 
higher  extent.  We  are  told  that  the 
famous  Grecian  actor,  Polu8»  when 
called  ui>on  to  represent  such  a  part  at 
requircQ  to  be  depicted  with  remark* 
able  passion,  brought  in  the  urn  and 
bones  of  his  dead  sun ;  whereby  he  lo 
excited  his  own  feelings,  and  was  moved 
to  deliver  himself  with  such  effeeU  in 
words  and  gesture,  that  lie  filled  the 
whole  theatre  with  unfeigned  lamentn- 
tions  and  tears.t  Baron  was  the  oru 
ginal  Pyrrhus  in  Racine's  celebrated 
traccdy'  o£  Andromache.  When  the 
author  delivered  his  instructions  to  the 


*  Prndon,  altliougli  vcn-  inforior  to  Uacinc,  was  far  from  being  contemptible ;  and  Is  BOt 
to  l>e  judg«  d  by  the  natirn  of  lioileau,  who  was  his  avowed  enemy.  lie  would  bare  Imq 
more  thought  of,  had  he  hvcd  at  a  time  1cm  fertile  in  genius  of  the  first  order. 

t  In  the  **  Iliston-  of  the  Scotti>h  Stage,"  we  find  it  mentioiic<l  that  Woods,  a  very  mt- 
th(Klii-aI  A(  tor  of  the  Edinburgh  company,  under  JackminV  mnnagcmcnt,  required  to  have 
his  tr»gic  feelings  worked  np  l)y  a  very  fitrange  process.  Previous  to  the  deacriptlon  oCthe 
terrific  ilream  by  Ohmond,  in  the  Ca^tie  Sftectre^  he  Iiad  a  supernumerary  sent  to  hb  diisiiim 
HKim  to  shake,  that  he  might  become  in  reality  bn^athlcM  and  exliauslcJ.  Wbensvir  lbs 
]day  wnn  acted,  there  appeare<l  in  the  property- bill  (as  it  is  calletl)  the  following  item-^^'TW 
a  man  for  Mr.  \Voodj»  to  boat,  one  shilUug.** 
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actors  at  the  difibrent  rehearsals,  he 
said  to  Baron,  **  To  you  I  have  no- 
thing to  suggest :  your  own  heart  will 
tell  you  more  than  any  lessons  I  could 
attempt  to  deliver!" 

Le  Sage,  in  the  Decil  on  Tioo  Sticks, 
has  a  satirical  hit  at  this  great  actor, 
founded  on  his  inordinate  vanity,  and 
the  exao^gerated  estimate  he  had  form- 
ed of  his  own  profession.  Ho  makes 
his  demon  say,  *'  I  perceive  a  stage- 
player,  who  in  a  profound  slumber 
enjoys  a  dream,  which  agreeably  mi- 
nisters to  his  self-love.  He  is  so  old 
that  no  one  now  alive  in  Madrid  can  re- 
collect his  first  appearance.  He  is 
unquestionably  clever,  but  withal  so 
haughty  and  vain,  that  he  imagines 
himself  above  humanity.  Do  you  de- 
sire to  know  what  occupies  the  thoughts 
of  this  hero  of  the  buskin  at  this  iden- 
tical moment  ?  He  dreams  that  he  is 
dead,  and  that  the  divinities  of  Olympus 
are  assembled  to  decide  how  they  shall 
dispose  of  such  an  important  mortal. 
He   overhears  Mercury  represent   to 


the  council  that  this  famous  actor, 
having  so  often  represented  on  the 
stage,  Jupiter,  and  all  the  leading  dei- 
ties, ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  he 
deserves  admission  into  the  celestial 
company.  Momus  applauds  the  pro- 
position of  Mercury,  but  several  gods 
and  goddesses  object  to  such  a  novel 
apotheosis,  and  Jupiter,  to  reconcile  all 
parties,  changes  the  veteran  actor  into 
an  ornamental  statue,  forming  a  por- 
tion  of  the  scene." 

Baron  died  in  1 729,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-seven.  He  had  an  only 
son,  who  followed  the  profession,  and 
bade  fair  to  rival  the  excellence  of  his 
father ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  to  dis- 
sipation, and  died  before  his  talents 
were  matured.  Ho  also  left  a  son ;  but 
in  him  the  theatrical  genius  of  the  fa- 
mily  exhaled,  as  he  appears  seldom  to 
have  aspired  beyond  the  Notaries  —  a 
very  subordinate  line,  scarcely  requir- 
ing more  talent  than  the  eating  lords 
and  silent  senators. 


Boissr. 


BoissY  composed  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  dramatic  pieces,  all  of  which  were 
acted  in  the  Theatre  Francois,  the 
Theatre  Italien,  and  the  Opera- Co- 
mique,  at  that  time  the  three  leading 
theatres  in  Paris.  Many  of  these  pieces 
were  good  —  none  were  contemptible, 
and  none  were  excellent.  Boissy  may 
be  considered  the  quintessence  of  me- 
diocrity. He  often  pleased,  but  never 
astonished,  and  could  write  an  excel- 
lent scene,  while  he  broke  down  in  an 
entire  comedy.  His  genius  resembled 
that  of  the  sculptor  described  by  Ho- 
race, who  could  chisel  out  with  great 
correctness  detached  portions  of  the 
human  body,  but  was  unable  to  com- 
bine them  in  a  perfect  statue.  Like 
Pradon,  he  was  overshadowed  by 
greater  men  than  himself.  There  were 
giants  in  the  land  in  those  days. 

Boissy  was  born  in  1694,  and  died 
in  1758.  We  have  sehected  him  less 
for  his  talent  than  his  misfortunes,  and 
as  an  example  of  the  poverty  which 
literature  too  often  inflicts  on  her  vo- 
taries. The  list  of  sufierei*»  is  long  and 
illustrious ;  but  we  need  not  examine 
it  in  detail,  when  we  remember  that 
Homer  was  a  beggar,  that  Milton  sold 
**  Paradise  Lost"  for  fifteen  pounds,' 
and  that  Otway  perished  from  want  of 
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food.  Boissy's  plays  were  always  re- 
ceived with  applause.  He  loved  his 
art,  and  gave  himself  up  to  it  entirely. 
He  laboured  and  toiled  with  unceasing 
diligence.  His  works  procured  him 
fame,  but  no  bread. 

Many  philosophers  have  recom- 
mended poverty,  but  very  few  have  vo- 
luntarily practised  their  own  tenets. 
Epicurus,  who  studied  pleasure  or  en. 
joyment  as  the  summum-bonum  of  ex- 
istence, says,  **  Those  who  have  nothing 
are  the  happiest,  for  they  are  never  in 
fear  of  being  robbed. "  Seneca,  a  mil- 
lionaire, writes  a  warm  encomium  on 
poverty.  The  condition  is  much  more 
easily  lauded  than  endured.  Rolling  in 
riches,  he  harangues  on  the  advantages 
of  destitution  —  advantages,  however, 
which  he  never  proposed  to  illustrate 
by  personal  example.  Ho  was  nearly 
as  wise  as  Bacon,  and  fully  as  corrupt 
and  rapacious,  accumulating  (according 
to  Dion  Cassius)  vast  wealth  by  very  un- 
justifiable means.  Nicholas,  an  abbot  of 
Palermo,  reading  this  profound  <lictum 
of  Seneca,  exclaimed,  '*  Deliver  me, 
heaven,  from  this  advantage  1"  Lillo, 
in  "Fatal  Curiosity," values  the  opi- 
nion at  the  price  of  a  marketable  com- 
modity. Old  Wilmot  enters  with  the 
book  in  his  hand,  endeavouring  to  for- 
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get  tbc  i)angs  of  hunger  in  the  reveries 
of  philosophy.  Agnes^  his  vrifc^  in. 
forms  him  that  they  are  without  the 
means  of  purchasing  u  dinner.  He 
hands  her  the  volume,  and  says — 

*'  Here  take  this  8.>nera— this  haughty  pc<lant, 
AVho,  governing  tlie  matter  of  mankind. 
And  awing  poircr  imperial,  pratet  of  patience. 
And  praiKt  poverty— poMciMd  of  mlllionf  1 
Bell  him  and  buy  ua  broad. 

The  acanticft  meal 
The  vilest  copy  of  his  hook  e'er  purchased, 
Will  give  us  more  relief  in  this  diatress 
Than  all  his  boosted  precepts.*'* 

Menandcr  observes,  that  it  is  enough 
to  be  poor  to  be  also  mistrusted  and 
ridiculed.  There  is  a  Hebrew  proverb 
which  says,  **  Death  is  preferable  to 
poverty."  Somebody  once  remarked, 
in  thenearing  of  Dufrcsni,  that  poverty 
was  a  crime.  **  No,"  replied  Dufresni, 
"it  is  even  worse."  Talleyrand  ap- 
pears to  have  recollected  this  saying 
when  he  made  the  same  comment  on 
the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghein. 
"  Here  is  a  fearful  crime,"  t^aid  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  "  Worse,"  rejoined 
the  cx-bi?hop  of  Autun,  *<  it  is  a  great 
mistake."  Lucin  says,  '*  Paupertas 
fugitnr  totoque  accessitur  orbe," — Po- 
verty is  shunned  and  persecuted  all  over 
the  globe.  Perhaps  the  Romanised 
Spaniard,  who  was  a  scholar,  and,  as 
Griflith  says  of  Wolsey,  **  a  ripe  and 
good  one,"  had  read  the  Greek  Septu. 
agint,  and  found  there  how  the  wise 
king  of  Israel  had  expressed  the  same 
opinion  even  more  strongly  eleven  hun- 
dred years  before.  "  The  poor  is  hated 
even  of  his  own  neighbour,  but  the 
rich  hath  many  friends.'*  What  expe- 
rience proved  then  has  been  exempli- 
fied in  tiie  practice  ofthc  world  through 
all  succeeding  ages.  Poverty  is  ever 
treated  as  a  moral  delinquency;  and 
except  in  mva  exceptions  (such  as  the 
cases  of  Kpaminondas  and  Phocion), 
which  are  few  and  far  between,  inva- 
riably incurs  the  penalty  of  disgrace. 
Erasmus  wrute  in  praise  of  fi>lly  and 
drunkenness,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
say  in  commendation  of  poverty. 

The  Cynics  tauizht  arul  profcj^sed  ut- 
ter  dostitutiun  of  worldly  goods;  but 
their  lives  wore  as  inconsistent  as  their 
manners  were  indecent,  and  there  was 
love  of  notoi  iety  and  even  foppery  in 
their  mgs.  "  Mend  thy  coat,  Antis- 
thenes,"  said  Socrates  to  the  founder 


of  the  sect,  "  I  can  see  Ttnity  in  QTeiy 
hole."  Diogenes  had  Deiibcr  goods  nor 
character,  and  made  a  Tuiue  of  neces- 
sity^, lie  was  banished  from  Sinope  for 
coining  false  money ;  and  it  was  said 
by  tbose  who  knew  him  that  the  bot- 
tom of  his  tub  would  not  bear  too  rigid 
an  examination.  The  Knishts  Tem- 
plars, the  IlospitallerSj  and  lul  the  mo- 
nastic orders  made  vows  of  povertyt 
but  generally  accumulated  enormous 
riches,  and  indulged  in  corresponding 
licentiousness.  The  Apostles  alone  re- 
nounced worldly  wealth,  and  shfred 
everything  in  common.  They  preached 
the  only  true  doctrine,  and  lived  as 
they  preached.  But  they  were  inspired 
men,  and  above  the  ordimuy  weak- 
nesses of  humanity. 

But  let  us  return  to  Boissy*  whom 
we  have  lost  sight  of  for  the  mo- 
ment in  this  train  of  digressive  re- 
flection. He  languished  longt  with 
a  wile  and  child,  under  the  pressnre 
of  the  extrcmest  indigence.  Huty  me- 
lancholy as  his  situation  was,  it  bad 
not  extinguished  the  pride  peculiar  to 
genius,  in  all  its  different  gradations, 
lie  could  not  bring  himself  to  creep  or 
fawn  at  the  feet  of  a  patron.  He  nad 
manv  well-wishers  who  would  have 
administered  relief,  but  they  wore  ig. 
norant  of  his  real  condttioHj  or  bad  not 
friendly  urgency  enough  to  foroe  their 
assistance  upon  him.  He  became  n 
pn>y  to  distress  and  despondency.  Un« 
happily  his  mind  was  not  fortified  by  re- 
ligion, and  he  thought  to  escape  througjh 
an  avenue  of  his  own  choosing  ~-  seiu 
destruction.  The  shortest  way  to  rid 
himself  at  once  of  all  bis  miserisM 
seemed  to  him  to  be  death.  Deatk 
appeared  as  a  friend,  a  deliverer,  and 
gamed  entire  possession  of  bis  mind* 
His  wife,  who  was  no  less  weaiy  of  eju 
istentre,  listened  at  first  with  patieneo» 
anfl  soon  with  conviction,  when  he  de- 
claimed with  all  the  warmth  of  poetio 
nipt  u re,  of  emancipation  from  this 
earthly  prison,  and  of  the  smiling  pros 
pect  (;f  futurity.  At  length*  die  re- 
solved to  accompany  him.  But  she 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
only  son,  a  boy  of  five  years  okC  in  n 
world  of  wretchedness  and  care.  It 
was  therefore,  agreed  that  the  chihl 
should  die  with  his  parents. 


*  Those  H-ho  have  been  taught  to  unden'alue  Llllo  and  *'  George  Barnwell,*  will,  wt  tUeki 
admit  that  the  author  of  this  pnMage  deserve*  a  higher  rppntation  than  has  been  genwslljr 
«•  rnrd»'d  W  him. 
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They  were  now  firmly  resolved,  but 
hesitated  on  the  mode  they  should 
adopt.  After  long  deliberation,  they 
made  choice  of  a  horrible  and  linger- 
ing  process — starvation.  Accordingly, 
they  waited,  in  their  solitaiy  and  de- 
serted apartment,  the  approach  of 
death  in  his  most  ghastly  form.  Their 
resolution  and  fortitude  were  im- 
movable. They  locked  the  door,  and 
be«^an  to  fast.  When  any  accidental 
visitor  called  and  knocked,  they  fled 
trembling  into  the  corner,  and  uttered 
no  sound,  lest  their  purpose  should  be 
discovered.  Their  little  son,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  to  silence  the  calls  of 
hunger  by  artificial  means,  whispering 
and  crying,  asked  for  bread,  but  they 
always  found  means  to  quiet  him. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  all  was  still 
quiet  within  those  dark  walls.  At 
length,  it  occurred  to  one  of  Boissy's 
friends,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary 
he  should  never  find  either  him,  his 
wife,  or  his  child  at  home.  At  fir^t, 
he  thought  the  family  were  removed, 
and  had  private  reasons  for  concealing 
their  new  dwelling;  but,  on  being  as- 
sured of  the  contrary,  he  crew  more 
uneasy.  He  called  several  times  in  one 
(lay.  Always  no  answer  ;  and  nobody 
at  home.  He  then  broke  open  the 
door,  and  the  melancholy  truth  re- 
vealed itself.  He  saw  his  friend,  with 
his  wife  and  son,  lying  on  a  bed,  pale 
and  emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  utter 
a  sound.  The  boy  lay  in  the  middle, 
and  the  parents  had  their  arras  thrown 
over  him.  The  child  stretched  out 
his  little  hands  towards  the  welcome 
intruder,  and  his  first  cry  was  — 
bi*ead  I  It  was  now  the  third  day  that 
not  a  morsel  of  food  had  entered  his 
lips.  The  parents  lay  immovable  in  a 
perfect  stupor.  They  had  never  heard 
the  bursting  open  of  the  door,  and 
were  unconcious  of  the  entrance  of 
their  agitated  friend.  Their  wasted 
eyes  were  directed  towards  the  child, 
and  the  tenderest  expressions  of  pity 
were  in  the  look  with  which  they  had 
last  behold  him,  and  still  saw  him  dy- 
ing. Their  friend  hastened  to  tate 
measures  for  their  restoration,  but 
could  not  succeed  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. They  thought  that  they  had 
escaped  from  all  the  troubles  of  the 
world,  and  were  terrified  at  being 
forced  into  them  again.  Void  of 
sense  and  reflection,  they  submitted 
almost  unconsciously  to  the  attempts 
that  were  u)ade  to  restore  tbem  to  life. 


At  length,  their  zealous  friend  hit  upon 
the  most  efficacious  means.  He  took 
the  child  from  their  arms,  and  thus 
called  up  the  last  spark  of  parental 
tenderness.  He  gave  the  child  some 
food,  who  with  one  hand  held  his  bread, 
and  with  the  other,  alternately  shook 
his  father  and  mother.  His  piteous 
moans  roused  them  at  last  from  their 
dealh-like  slumber.  A  new  love  of  life 
seemed  suddenly  to  awaken  in  their 
hearts,  when  the^  saw  that  the  child 
had  left  the  bed  and  their  embraces. 
Nature  performed  her  office ;  strength- 
ening broths  weni  procured,  which  were 
given  to  the  suflerers  with  the  utmost 
caution,  and  their  friend  did  not  leave 
them  until  every  symptom  of  restored 
life  was  fully  manifested.  Thus  they 
were  saved  from  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
and  restored  to  life  and  unexpected 
happiness.  The  aflfair,  with  all  its 
particulars,  spread  rapidly  through 
Taris,  and  at  length  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour,  at 
that  time  reigning  sultana  in  the  harem 
of  Louis  XV.  Boissy's  deplorable  si- 
tuation moved  her  to  unwonted  com- 
passion.  She  immediately  sent  him  a 
hundred  louis  d'ors,  and  soon  after- 
wards procureii  him  the  profitable 
place  of  Controlleur  du  Mercure  de 
France,  with  a  pension  for  his  wife  and 
child,  if  they  outlived  him.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  has  a  long  list  of  sins  to 
answer  for.  It  is  true  she  used  her  in- 
fluence with  the  King  in  favour  of  the 
fine  arts ;  but  her  avarice  and  prodi- 
gality were  unbounded.  She  promoted 
unworthy  favourites  to  offices  of  pub- 
lic trust,  which  they  were  totally  in- 
capable of  discharging ;  and  many  of 
the  misfortunes  which  fell  on  France 
during  the  succeedingreign  have  justly 
been  attributed  to  her  interference. 
But  justice  demands  that  we  should 
set  forth  an  occasionid  act  of  benevo- 
lence,  as  a  per  contra  in  a  heavy  ba- 
lance-sheet of  iniquity.  Boissy  did 
not  live  many  years  after  his  resusci- 
tation, but  they  were  years  of  tranquil- 
lity and  comparative  affluence.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1751,  and  continued  to  write  for  the 
theatre  until  within  a  very  short  period 
of  his  death.  His  subjects  were  gene- 
rally taken  from  some  eccentric  cha- 
racter and  floating  absurdity  of  the  day; 
a  sacrifice  of  permanent  fame  to  pre- 
sent popularity,  which  necessity,  rather 
than  choice,  has  often  imposed  on  writ* 
ers  of  much  greater  original  genius. 
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theatre,  as  he  was  returning  from 
mass,  Dancourt,  walking  backwards, 
could  not  perceive  a  staircase  imme- 
diately behmd  him.  Louis  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  cried  out,  '*  Take  care, 
Dancourt,  or  you  will  tumble  down  the 
stairs."  Then  turning  to  the  lords  in 
waiting,  he  observed,  **  Really  Dan- 
court  speaks  so  well,  that  we  must  grant 
his  request." 

Dancourt  was  once  charged  by  his 
associates  to  carry  to  the  governors  of 
the  hospital  the  fourth  part  of  their  re- 
ceipts, which  they  were  bound  to  hand 
over  to  the  poor.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Pre- 
sident de  Harlay  both  happened  to  be 
present.  Dancourt  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  maintained  that  the  actors 
being  so  serviceable  to  the  hospital, 
deserved  to  be  protected  from  the  ban 
of  excommunication.     He  spoke  with 


aU  the  power  of  eloquence,  bnt  withoat 
effect.  When  he  had  finished,  M.  de 
Harlay  replied—''  Dancourt,  we  have 
ears  to  hear  you,  hands  to  receive  the 
alms  you  oner  to  the  poor,  but  no 
tongues  to  reoly  to  ^our  arguments.*' 
Father  de  la  Kue,  his  old  master,  one 
day  lectured  him  on  having  adopted 
the  profession  of  an  actor.  *'Nay^ 
good  father,"  replied  Dancourt,  "  I  do 
not  see  what  there  is  so  objectionable 
in  the  calling  I  have  chosen  to  follow. 
I  am  a  comedian  of  the  King,  you  are 
a  comedian  of  the  Pope :  there  is  ver^ 
little  difference  in  our  relative  condi- 
tions." When  Dancourt  was  taken  il]« 
and  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  ordered 
his  tomb  to  be  prepared;  and  when 
finished,  went  to  examine  it  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  if  it  was  intended 
for  another. 


LE   GRAND. 


MarC'Antoine  Lb  Grand,  the  son  of 
a  surgcon-major  of  Invalids,  was  born 
in  Paris,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Moliere  died.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Theatre  Francois  in  1702,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  had 
a  full,  sonorous  voice,  but  was  of  in- 
signiticant  stature,  ill  adapted  to  the 
line  of  heroes  which  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius led  him  to  assume.  It  is  said  of 
him,  that  being  ill  received  in  a  grand 
tragic  character,  in  consequence  of  his 
diminutive  figure,  he  addressed  the 
public,  and  told  them  that  they  would 
find  it  much  more  easy  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  his  size  than  he  should  to  in- 
crease it.  The  audience  received  his 
apology,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became 
a  favourite.  He  possessed  much  ver- 
satility, and  could  play  parts  of  the 
most  opposite  quality  with  equal  effect. 
He  succeeded  well,  too,  as  a  comic 
writer,  and  produced  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  dramas,  short  and  lon^. 
He  was  not  altogether  a  Moliere,  m 
whom  the  actor  was  foi^otten  in  the 

{)oet,  nor  a  Baron,  in  whom  the  poet  was 
ost  in  the  actor ;  but  he  possessed 
merit  considerably  above  mediocrity  in 
both  capacities.  If  he  fell  below  a  lofty 
genius  who  commanded  admiration, 
he  rose  above  an  agreeable  humorist. 


who  merely  pleased  and  amused.  He 
was  one  of  tne  first  writers  who,  with 
Dancourt,  seized  and  embodied  on  the 
stage  the  passing  occurrences  of  the 
day — a  style  of  composition  aflerwarda 
adopted  and  much  improved  by  Boissy 
and  others.     His  characters  are  always 

E laced  in  situations  which  excite  mirth ; 
ut  he  not  unfrequently  descends  to 
buffooneries,  which  sink  comedy  to  the 
level  of  vulgar  farce.  Le  Grand  wrote 
against  time  for  a  particular  purpose^ 
and  seldom  corrected  the  faults  insepa* 
rable  from  hasty  composition.  From 
his  important  style  of  declamation,  al- 
though deficient  in  regal  port,  and  the 
traditional  bulk  whidi  monarchs  de- 
mand, he  was  generally  selected  as  the 
stock  king  in  the  different  plays  re- 
presented. Walking  one  day  with  a 
friend,  a  beggar  extended  his  hat  and 
implored  their  charity.  Le  Grand  gave 
him  several  pence,  whereupon  the  men* 
dicant,  to  express  his  gratitude,  began 
to  mutter  a  De  profimdis.  ''Hold, 
friend  1"  exclaimed  Le  Grand;  ''do 
you  take  me  for  a  dead  man  ?  Instead 
of  a  De  profimdis,  sing  rather  a  jDo- 
mine  salvum  fac  regem ;  for  knowthat 
I  represent  all  the  sings  of  the  earth." 
Le  Grand  died  in  his  mly-eighth  year. 


ADRIENNE  LE  COUVRSUR. 


This  celebrated  actress,  who  has  lately      as  the  heroine  of  a  modem  play,  writ- 
been  revived  and  brought  on  the  stago     ten  for  Uie  peculiar  talenti  of  Made* 
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moiselic  RnchcU  was  the  daughter  of  a 
hatter  of  Fismes,  in  Champagne,  and 
was  born  in  1695.  She  died  at  the 
early  acre  of  thirty-five,  in  1730.  Many 
romantic  stories  have  been  related  re- 
spect in<»  the  manner  of  her  death,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  received  as  authen. 
tic'  She  was  a  pupil  of  the  actor  Le 
Grand,  whom  we  have  named  above. 
From  him  she  received  her  first  lessons 
in  declamation,  and  commenced  acting 
in  private  houses.  She  then  joined  a 
company  at  Strasbourg,  and  ret  urneil  to 
Paris,  where  she  made  licr  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  Alonime,  in  Kacine's  MHhrU 
date,  \n  1717,  being  then  in  her  twenty- 
second  year.  She  was  one  of  the  best 
actrcssi^s  in  trngedy  the  French  theatre 
can  boast,  but  her  cfi'orts  in  comedy 
never  rose  beyond  very  ordinary  medi- 
ocrity. She  aUempte<l  Cclimene  in  the 
MUanthrope  of  JMoliere,  and  failed 
completely.  Madcmoisolle  le  Couvreur 
was  one  of  the  first  who  n-jected  the 
measured  declamatory  style  of  speak- 
ing, or  rather  of  chanting,  which  so 
long  prevailed  on  the  French  stage, 
and  delivered  her  speeches  in  a  natural 
tone  and  manner.  The  combined  ef- 
fect when  she  and  Baron  appeared  to- 
srether,  astonished  as  much  as  it  de- 
Iighte«l  the  audience  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  false  taste  of  their 
predecessors.     She    studied    hard    to 


break  the  jingle  of  the  rfaymet  lud  ito 
monotonoos  measare  of  the  VBrw,  fer 
which  Talma  amongst  modern  aelin 
was  80  eminently  con^icnons.  T^ii^ 
in  life  she  formed  a  tender  Umktm  with 
Count  Maurice  de  8axe»  aftenraidi 
the  great  marshal  who  npheld  the  ^ofy 
of  the  French  arms,  ana  wrested  Fob- 
tenov  and  LalTeldt  from  the  faloor  of 
England.  It  was  reported  that  sbe 
carried  him  off  from  a  lady  of  eaialted 
rank  to  whom  he  was  preTioaslj  at- 
tached ;  and  it  is  certain  tkat  her  ez« 
elusive  partiality  for  this  leuoweed 
warrior  terminated  only  with  h^  liie. 
On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  her  froB 
Courland,  rcquesline  a  loan  of  monejr. 
She  immediately  sold  her  plate  and 
jewels,  and  remitted  to  him  a  snm  of 
forty  thousand  livros  —  about  ifflyMO 
sterling.  Marshal  Saxe  was  one  jeer 
younger  than  Mademoiselle  le  Coavvear, 
and  survived  her  twenty  years,  Ma- 
dame Duclos  was  her  contemporaiy 
and  principal  rival.  She  had  reigned 
supreme  for  many  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance  of  Le*  Couvremr»  but  sank 
under  the  attraction  of  a  more  yoath- 
ful  competitor.  Duclos  and  Le  Gda* 
^Teur  were  succeeded  and  surpassed  bj 
Dumcsnil  and  Clairon,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  more  at  length  on  a  AitQie 
opportunity. 


I>R8TO17CRE0. 


This  dramatist  holds  a  middle  place 
between  Moliere  and  Kegnard.  He  has 
not  the  vis  comica  of  the  first,  nor  the 
sustained  gaiety  of  the  second  ;  but  he 
unites  in  considerable  excellence  the 
distinguiiihing  qualities  of  both.  lie 
is  more  skilful  than  Moliere  in  the 
winding  up  of  a  plot,  and  more  delicate 
than  Kegnard  in  the  construction  of 
his  dialogue.  Ho  never  loses  sight  of 
that  sound  maxim  of  true  comedy  which 
says,  **  endeavour  to  improve  men 
while  you  are  amusing  them.**  He  is 
invariably  moral,  but  not  always  enter- 
taining. His  comedies  contain  too  much 
reason  and  too  little  humour.  There 
are  three  prrjfound  reflections  for  a 
sinirle  joke.  Hence,  thev  are  heavy  in 
reprc^entntion  and  dull  in  leading. 
They  contain  brilliant  sallies,  but 
these  are  thinlv  scattered,  and  fail  in 
cfiect  from  not  being  more  frequently 
repeated.  Destouches  evinced  when 
vcrj'  young  a  taste  for  poetry,  but  cir- 


cumstances made  him  a  soldier»  and  tm 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  expl^ 
sion  of  a  mine,  at  the  siege  of  Baree- 
lona.  Being  afterwards  quartered  wMi 
his  regiment  at  Soleur,  he  became  M- 
quainted  with  the  Marquis  de  Poirieoa, 
the  French  ambassador,  whopenoaded 
him  to  abandon  arms  and  study  diplo. 
macy. 

Destouches  fell  into  his  Tiews  wMi 
all  the  ardour  of  a  mind  eager  ibr 
novelty,  and  with  such  socoesi  tfcnt 
in  a  short  time  he  became  secretary  to 
the  embassy.  AVbiks  in  SwitsemMl* 
he  composed  his  first  comedy»  entitled 
The  Curionn  Imperiinmii,  a  snfafeel 
taken  from  Don  Quixote,  whidi  wM 
soon  afterwards  peHbrmcd  in  Paris  with 
universid  applause.  In  17l7f  the  RJk 
gent  Duke  of  Orleans  despatched  him 
to  England  with  Dubois,  to  negotiatn 
a  treaty  of  peace.  He  remained  ther^ 
for  seven  years,  at  the  head  of  dto 
French  mission,  and  dnrinf  AM 
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married  a  young  Englishwoman.  On 
the  death  of  the  Regent,  who  destined 
him  for  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs, 
Destouches  retired  to  an  estate  he  had 

furchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Melun. 
n  that  retirement  he  composed  all 
the  dramatic  pieces  he  wrote  subse- 
quent to  the  Married  Philosopher, 
From  time  to  time  he  came  to  raris, 
whenever  he  had  a  new  comedy  to  pre- 
sent to  the  theatre,  but  always  took 
his  departure  the  day  before  the  first 
representation.  He  was  a  man  of 
candid  and  frank  disposition,  univer- 
sally  esteemed  for  his  probity,  —  a 
good  citizen,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
father,  and  a  good  friend.  He  died 
on  his  estate  in  1754,  aged  seventy- 
four.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Academy  from  1723.  His  works  were 
printed,  and  include  twenty-three 
comedies,  besides  several  divertise- 
nients,  and  detached  scenes.  His  best 
pieces  are  Le  Olorieux,  and  LIrresolu, 


The  latter,  particularly  in  the  leading 
character  of  Millamour,  has  been  freely 
copied  by  Murphy,  in  the  well-known 
comedy  of  Know  your  own  Mind. 
Le  Olorieux  (the  Vain- Glorious),  was 
written  expressly  for  Dnfresnc,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
actor  himself,  who  was  prond  and 
overbearing  in  manner  to  an  extent 
that  rendered  him  universally  ridioa- 
lous.  He  seldom  condescended  to 
speak  to  his  servants,  but  usually 
communicated  with  them  by  signs. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  felt  dis- 
inclined to  go  to  the  theatre,  he  said 
haughtily  to  his  valet,  "Let  those  people 
know  that  I  do  not  intend  to  act  to- 
night." When  he  descended  from  a 
hackney-coach  or  sedan-chair,  he 
either  gave  a  signal,  or  said,  **  Jjet 
some  one  pay  that  wretch.*'  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  that  he  acted  Le 
Olorieux  to  the  life. 


BEGNARD. 


Voltaire  pronounced  a  flattering  eu- 
lo;i;ium  on  this  comic  dramatist,  when 
he  said,  "  He  who  is  not  pleased  with 
Regnard,  is  unworthy  of  admiring 
Moliere."  Regnard  is  justly  entitled 
to  this  praise.  Moliere  himself  might 
have  acknowledged  *'  Le  Joueur"  with- 
out  shame,  and  Regnard  ranks,  beyond 
dispute,  next  to  Moliere.  Neither  is 
the  interval  between  them  as  long  as 
that  in  the  race  between  Nisus  and 
Salius  in  the  Trojan  games  in  honour 
of  Anchises  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
Regnard  was  born  in  Paris  in  1657, 
and  died  in  1709.  He  wrote  twenty- 
three  comedies,  an  opera,  and  a  tra- 
gedy. Fortunately  for  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  the  latter  was  never 
acted,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  be  tempt- 
ed to  read  it  a  second  time.  Regnard, 
in  early  youth,  was  a  great  traveller, 
and  visited  several  foreign  courts,  of 
which  he  has  written  various  memo- 
randa. He  was  taken  prisoner  on 
board  an  English  vessel  by  Algerine 
pirates,  and  sold  for  fifteen  hundred 
francs  (-£60).  His  purchaser  carried 
him  to  Constantinople,    where  for  a 


long  time  he  endnred  the  horrots  of 
slavery.  At  last  his  family  remitted 
to  him  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  his 
ransom,  and  he  returned  to  Franee 
with  his  chains,  which  he  always  pre- 
served in  his  cabinet,  as  memorials  of 
misfortune.  Regnard  does  not  draw 
his  characters  from  imagination.  His 
genius  is  one  of  quick  observance  ra-' 
ther  than  inventive  variety.  He  delves 
amongst  the  vices,  errors,  and  absur- 
dities of  living  men,  and  copies  from 
originals  which  passed  under  his  own 
boservation.  He  searches  for  the  ridi- 
culous in  everything;  and, being  natu- 
rally ^f  a  lively  temperament,  his  ob- 
ject is  to  laugh  himself,  and  make 
others  laugh  along  with  him.  His 
principal  faults  are  carelessness  of  stvle, 
and  a  habit  of  telling  in  long  recital  an 
event  which  would  be  more  effectively 
represented  in  action.  He  is  decidedly 
a  follower  of  Moliere,  without  being  A 
close  copyist — a  disciple  rather  than  a 
servile  imitator  —  and  built  himself  on 
a  great  master,  who  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  all  antiquity. 

J.  W.  C. 
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WAKDERIMGB  IN  8ERVIA.* 


Under  the  excitement  of  national  ca. 
lamlties    or    peculiar    circumstances, 
whether  tending  to  good  or  evil  results, 
countries   spring  into  notice  and  as- 
sume  A  ne«v  and  important  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  daily  life.     Thus  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  with  the  provinces 
through  which  the  Danube  flows ;  and 
amongst  these,  Scrvia  and  Wallachia 
form  the  centre-points   of  attraction. 
In  drawing-room  and  in  counting-house 
alike,  are  seen  maps  of  lands,  the  very 
existence  of  which  a  year  since  scarce- 
ly occupied  a  thought,  and  names  whoso 
length  of  syllables  and  impracticable 
amount    of   consonants    would    have 
daunted  almost  any  English  tongue, 
are    now    become  "familiar    in    our 
mouths  as  household  words."    In  the 
same  manner,  books  treating  of  these 
countries,  which  have  lain  unnoticed 
and  covered  with  dust  on  our  shelves, 
are  taken  down,  and  studied  with  an 
interest  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
present  political  state  of  Europe  gene- 
rally, than  to  the  individual  provinces 
thus  fiirccd  on  our  observation.      In 
this  spirit  we  took  up  the  book,  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article;  and  as,  in  its  perusal,  weluive 
found  not  only  information,  but  much 
entertainment,  we  will  endeavour   to 
give  some  slight  account  of  the  con- 
tents  of  volunu^  which  seem  but  little 
known  in  England.      The  writer  pre- 
tends to  no  great  depth  of  thought,  nor 
does  he  enter  much  into  the  party 
politics  of  the  Lands  through  which  he 
passes.     Early  in  life,  he  tells  us,  that 
Talir's  tran&lation  of  the  fine  old  Ser- 
vian pooms  falling  into  his  hands,  he 
became  so  enamoured  of  their  racy  vi- 
gour and  bold  imagery,  that  he  deter- 
mined,  when   opportunity  ofiered,   to 
visit  Servia,  and  become  personally  ac- 
quainted  with  a  nation   from  which 
Buch  poetry  had  emanated.     The  mo- 
ment he  chose  fur  his  visit  was  the  year 
immediately  succeeding  the  unhappy 
war  in  Ilungar}*  in  which  the  Sclavo- 
nians  had  taken  part ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
time  could  have  been  better  calculated 
to  develop  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  so  warlike  a  nation.  Much  was  to  be 


gleaned  in  such  a  field ;  and  our  ftfl* 
thor,  who  seems  to  have  travelled  with 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  has  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  The  result 
lies  before  us  in  the  lively  sketches  con- 
tained in  these  two  volumes. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  vo- 
lume is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
our  author*8  visit  to  Belgrade,  in  which 
he  gives  us  clever  and  spirited  sketches 
of  the  characters  with  whom  he  conies 
in  contact ;  we  have  the  Turidsh  p*» 
sha,  whom  he  visits  in  his  desolate 
fortress,  and  the  fair,  yonng  Servian 
girl  presenting  him  with  *^  Smilie  and 
bosilje"  (everlasting  and  basil),  the 
beloved  flowers  of  her  country ;  the 
rich  Jewish  family,  and  the  ori^U 
eyed  Turkish  boy  who  serves  as  guide. 
In  one  chapter  he  introduces  us  to  a 
party  of  Hungarian  exiicsj  and  in  the 
next  makes  us  acquainted  with  old 
Jussuf,  the  philosopher,  who,  while 
cobbling  shoes  for  a  few  pence  a^daj^ 
sings  his  old  songs,  speaks  calmly  of 
the  time  when  his  father  rolled  in 
riches,  and  occupied  a  post  of  honour 
under  the  Turkish  eo^'emment ;  ever 
and  anon  uttering  wise  saws  and  apho* 
risms,  with  the  dignity  of  a  So- 
crates, and  the  phlcgma  of  a  Diosenef* 

Treading  on  the  heels  of  civil  war» 
as  he  did,  our  author  was  called  upon 
to  witness  much  that  was  painful  and 
harrowing  to  the  feelings.  He  begina 
his  book  with  a  striking  description  of 
the  desolate  appearance  of  a  town  tim 
tuated  on  the  Danube,  which  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  the  cannons  of  the  fortresa 
of  Peter wardein.  From  this  portioa 
of  the  volume  we  select  our  first  ex- 
tract, as  a  specimen  of  our  author*a 
graphic  powers  of  description,  as  well 
as  giving  us  <<  an  owcr  true  tale "  of 
of  the  miseries  war  inflicts  :— 


"  The  steamer  lav  to  at  a  lomewhat  di 
late  5pot,  near  Nciis&tz,  opposite  to 
wardein.  I  had  Ijoen  advised  to  take  ap  my 
aboile  nt  the  *  White  Boat '  inn,  and  a  Httle 
Jewish  boy,  who  seized  upon  my  carpet-beg 
as  1  stepped  out  of  the  vc«d,  ofiered  to  be 
my  guide. 

"  *  Are  you  strong  enough  to  canry  It?*  I 
said  to  the  lad,  whose  dress  coosisled  of  an 


*  "  Sud  Slavische  Wnndi^ringen  in  Somtner,  ISJO.*"    Wandcringi  in  Sontborn  SdavQOia 
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old  military  cap,  a  worn  out  Honved's  jack- 
et, patched  in  all  directions,  and  trowsers 
picked  up  from  the  rejected  -wardrobe  of  a 
hnzzar,  as  its  tatters  clearly  indicated. 

" '  Wljy  not  ?'  answered  the  boy  in  an 
accent  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  Jewish  ex- 
traction, *■  and  even  if  I  were  not  strong 
enough,  I  must  still  do  it  or  starve.' 

*' '  Have  you  no  parents  to  take  care  of 
you  ?' 

"'Parents!'  replied  the  lad,  shouldering 
my  carpet  bag  and  leading  the  way,  *  my 
mother  is  alive,  but  they  killed  my  fatiier 
about  a  year  ago.* 

"'Who  killed  him?' 

"'  God  only  knows !  He  went  out  early 
one  day,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  evening, 
just  outride  the  town,  and  it  was  no  one's 
business  then  to  look  after  the  murderer. 
When  a  Hungarian  met  a  Jew,  he  slew  him 
for  being  a  Scr\'ian,  and  when  a  Servian 
met  a  Jew,  he  killed  him  for  being  a  Magyar. 
My  mother  was  at  her  wits'  end  to  support 
me  and  my  little  brothers  and  sisters ;  and 
.»*he  ftll  ill  of  want  and  sorrow.  Then  came 
the  fire  ;  the  house  we  lived  in  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  with  nearly  all  that  we , pos- 
sessed ;  what  was  saved  from  the  fire  the 
soldiers  took,  I  do  not  know  if  they  were 
Croats  or  Magyars,  and  when  we  opened 
our  eyes  next  morning  we  had  not  even  a 
crust  of  bread  left !  Since  then  my  mother 
has  been  too  ill  to  work  ;  she  lives  with  the 
little  children  in  a  village  hard  by.  I  go 
every  day  to  the  steamer,  and  give  her  what 
I  earn.' 

'*  'And  do  you  earn  something  every 
day  ?'  said  I  to  this  young  supporter  of  a 
household.' 

"  '  I  must  Sir,'  was  the  answer,  '  otherwise 
we  should  all  starve  ;  when  I  get  no  job  at 
the  steamer,  I  manage  to  earn  something  by 
selling  cigars  up  at  the  castle ;  I  make  four 
kreutzcrs  by  every  packet,  and  I  generally 
sell  at  least  four  packets  every  day.' 

"  '  And  is  that  enough  for  you  all  to  live 
upon.' 

"  '  We  must  make  it  do ;  we  have  lived 
upon  it,  and  moreover,  since  New  Year's 
Day,  I  have  laid  by  three  florins ;  with 
these  I  shall  buy  pipe-sticks  and  lucifer 
matches ;  and  if  1  have  any  money  left  over 
and  above,  I  shall  buy  laces,  thread  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  things  will  be  l)etter  with 
us  then.' 

"  The  barefooted  Jew  boy  was  a  true  type 
of  his  whole  race — so  often  bent,  but  never 
broken.  Crushed  by  misfortune,  the  Jew 
loses  all  but  his  untiring  energy ;  he  is  ever 
ready  to  begin  life  again ;  he  never  loses 
patience,  but  turns  a  stone  into  a  farthing,  a 
farthing  into  a  florin. 

"  A  narrow  causeway,  surrounded  by  stag- 
nant water  from  the  Danube,  leads  from  the 
pier  to  a  small  iiJand,  and  thence  to  the 
town. 

"  *  Here  we  lived,*  said  the  lad,  when  we 
reached  one  of  the  first  cottages,  consisting 
of  nothing   but   bart   walls ;  '  hero  and  in 


many  other  places,  the  flre  burst  out  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  what  a  fire  it  was !  It 
began  early  in  the  morning,  and  by  noon  the 
whole  town  was  in  ashes.  We  saw  it  from 
a  great  distance.  The  smoke  extended  for 
miles.' 

*'  Tlie  few  streets  through  which  I  walked 
to  my  destination  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
the  most  thriving  town  in  the  Backa;  all 
around  were  blackened  ruins;  nothing  re- 
mained of  Neusatz,  which  might  well  have 
been  called  the  most  pleasant  town  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  but  a  mass  of  scorched  walls 
and  charred  timbers.        .... 

"Arrived  at  the  'White  Boat,'  I  dis- 
charged  my  guide  and  began  my  wander- 
ings alone  through  the  town.  I  took  my 
way  through  the.  principal  thoroughfare 
leading  towards  the  Danube.  This  street, 
formerly  swarming  with  people,  was  now 
utterly  deserted.  Some  few  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics  had  scantily  ranged  a  few  wretched 
wares  here  and  there  in  the  windows,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  conceal  the  effects 
of  the  fire,  and  to  render  a  house  or  two 
habitable.  The  traces  of  revival  of  trade  in 
this  spot,  made  the  rest  of  the  town  look  all 
the  more  desolate  and  death-like.  The  niins 
of  2,000  houses  lay  heaped  around  like  a 
vast  churchyard;  docks  and  nettles  flou- 
rished in  the  country  and  grass  in  the  streets ; 
the  walls  were  overgrown  with  moss,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  with  ivy.  Here  and 
there  were  complete  fields  dotted  with  grass- 
grown  mounds ;  these  were  the  courts  of  the 
larger  houses,  or  of  warehouses,  once  abun- 
dantly filled,  magazines  of  com  or  squares, 
formerly  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  citizens.  Warehouses,  dwellings 
and  magazines,  all  had  vanished,  and  their 
former  owners  had  either  fallen  in  war  or 
been  driven  into  exile.  Of  the  20,000  souls 
who  once  inhabited  Neusatz,  scarce  6,000 
remained,  and  these  had  sought  shelter  in  a 
few  hundred  cottages  and  hovels,  situated 
for  the  most  part  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town ;  here  they  lived,  densely  crowded  and 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  privation  and  to 
all  the  diseases  of  the  aguish  climate,  which 
were  rendered  doubly  virulent  by  want  of 
space. 

"  The  12th  June,  1849,  was  a  dreadful 
day  for  Neusatz— dreadful  at  the  time,  la- 
mentable in  its  effects,  and  unproductive  of 
any  military  advantage.  When  the  Ban 
surrounded  Peterwardein  and  Neusatz  with 
his  troops,  the  Servian  population  of  Neu- 
satz were  fully  resolved  to  abandon  the 
town,  sacrificing  it  to  the  Ban's  projects. 
The  citizens  were  ready  to  compound  for  the 
loss  of  their  houses,  provided  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remove  their  goods,  their  money 
and  their  valuables  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  Ban  appeared  before  Neusatz  in  order 
to  drive  out  the  Hungarian  garrison,  and 
force  them  back  upon  Peterwardein.  Before 
the  Servian  population  had  time  to  take  any 
measures  of  safety,  the  advanced  guard  of 
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the  Ban*s  army  marched  into  the  town  dur- 
ing the  night,  followed  almost  immediately 
by  larger  masses  of  troops.  The  Servian  in- 
habitants were  told  that  they  need  not  quit 
the  town,  as  a  few  hours  would  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  Ban  and  hi.s  staff.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  how  the 
Ban  came  not  to  perceive  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Nensatz  must  be  a  very  questionable 
advantage,  as  the  whole  town  was  exposed 
to  shells  from  Petcrwardein,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Hungarian  garrison  of 
that  fortress  would  strain  ever}*  nerve  in 
order  to  drive  back  the  Croats. 

*^  As  the  troops  of  the  Dan  entered  Neu- 
satz,  all  the  Iluugarinn  inhabitants  quitted 
the  town ;  this  move  portended  sonu'thing 
extraordinar}' ;  and  acconlingly,  about  three 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  the  guns  of  Petcr- 
wardein o^yened  a  heavy  fire  on  Neusatz, 
which  was  soun  burning  in  several  places. 
The  wind  carried  the  tlames  from  roof  to 
roof,  and  in  an  hour  the  town  was  one  mass 
of  fire.  No  one  had  time  to  save  anytliing — 
those  were  happy  who  escaped  with  Uieir 
lives.  The  wretched  inhabitants  nished  to 
the  town-gates,  and  many  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  plundering  now  liecamc  gene- 
ral ;  both  Hungarians  and  Croats  broke  into 
the  houses,  ami  were  deterred  oidy  when 
driven  back  by  the  heat.  Towards  noon 
the  town  was  one  sea  of  flames,  reaching  al- 
most to  IVterwardcin.  The  commander  of 
the  fortress  feared  lest  the  outworks  might 
catch  fire.  Where  the  miserable  inhabitants 
found  a  refuge  is  a  mystery.  Some,  per- 
haps, sought  a  new  home  in  Croatia,  Scla- 
Tonia,  Syrmia ;  some  even  in  Belgrade  and 
Servia. 

**  Meanwhile  the  moon  had  risen  during 
my  wanderings.  The  rc<l  clouds  disappeared 
in  the  west,  and  the  blackened  nuns  loomed 
in  the  twilight ;  where  formerly  houms  stood 
was  now  a  morass,  tenanted  by  frogs.  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  towards  my  inn, 
to  avoid  l)eing  overtaken  by  the  darkness 
in  the  midst  of  such  desolation  ;  but  I  missed 
my  road  in  the  labyrinth  of  ruins,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  getting  fartlier  and 
farther  from  my  destination.  I  perceived  in 
the  diiitnm'c  a  woman  in  rags,  and  with 
dishevelkil  hair,  sitting  on  a  stone,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  staring 
with  a  melancholy  rxpressiuu  into  vacancy. 

"  '  What  are  you  doing  hen?  V  said  I. 

*' '  I  have  come  home  to  rest  me  awhile 
before  I  go  to  sleep.* 

*'  •  Do  vou  live  here  then  ?* 

• 

"  '  Tliis  is  my  home — nothing  remains  of 
it  but  the  bare  walls;  }*et  still  it  is  myhomti 
there  where  you  see  the  elder-bush,  there  is 
my  bed.  I  Iiave  known  l>ettc-r  times,  and 
never  thouglit  that  I  should  one  day  have 
to  work  for  mv  dailv  bread  ;  but  m  it  is ! 
and  I  must  bear  my  fate.  But  1  will  never 
leave  my  house ;  I  must  defend  it  against 
the  Magyars.  Have  you  heard,  sir,  that  thoy 
are  going  to  sot  fire  to-night  to  Nensatx.* 


"  I  now  perceived  that  the  potr 
was  wandering  in  her  mind,  «nd  ob 
if  she  would  show  me  the  way  to  the  *  Wbkc 
Boat,'  she  answered — 

*'  *  I  would  gladly  do  ao  by  day,  but  bqI 
at  night ;  I  have  told  yon  that  I 
leave  my  house :  my  hatband  niighft 
home,  you  know :  we  have  k>ved  each 
so  long,  and  had  been  only  eight  day*  mar- 
ried, when  he  was  marched  oat  to  the 
before  St.  Thomas ;  he  may  reCam  any 
ment.' 

*'  She  pointed  ont  the  way  I  aboald  take; 
I  followed  it,  not  without  a  ehnddcr,  ae  I 
thought  of  the  hoi)eIc8a  watch  hehl  bj  that 
poor,  crazed  woman." 


Scrvin,  politically  regarded^  is  ( 
of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  minor 
states  of  Kiirope ;  she  holda  Tirtoally 
an  independent  posittoii»  thoa^^  ^PP^ 
rently  tributary  to  the  Porte.  In  a«  ik 
1812,  Servia  rebelled  afrainst  TorkU 
rlespotism  nnd  sided  with  the  RtiaritBi^ 
then  at  open  enmity  with  the  Sultan* 
She  was  not  long  m  percdvhg  th6 
short-sightedness  of  this  measure,  aiid 
at  the  end  of  the  war  volantaiilr  »• 
newed  her  allegiance  to  Turkey*  pftdlj 
consenting  to  the  stipulation  impond 
by  the  Sultan,  whicn  compriaed  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  or  £20»000^ 
and  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Parle 
to  gaiTison  six  fortresses,  amongst 
which  Belgrade  was  the  most  impov> 
tant.  In  consideration  of  those  oofl- 
ccssions  on  the  part  of  Serriat  die  wu 
permitted  to  enjoy  many  valuable  pri- 
vileges. A  constitution  was  fonne^ 
and  Prince  Alexander  GeorgewitsA 
(son  of  Kara  George,  banisfaeu  by  tlw 
Sultan)  was  elect^  head  of  the  go- 
vern men  t  by  the  people.  This  eleetm 
was,  as  a  more  matter  of  form,  rmdAed 
by  the  Porte ;  and  Servia  since  that 
time  has  remained  really  inden^endenty 
and  has  enjoyed  in  consequence  an  oil* 
usual  share  of  prospHerltv*  Twenljf 
j'enrs  of  this  comparative  freedom  hvf^ 
induced  a  steadily  prosrcssivo  civili  ~ 
tion  in  this  countr}',  which  must  be 
gardcd  with  amazement  by  those 
<]uainted  with  the  anomalous  conditioa 
of  the  frontier  provinces,  of  whidi  Setw 
via  forms  one.  With  a  population  half 
Mussulman,  half  Christian,  and  soeU 
customs  half  Turkish,  half  Europeaa» 
she  has  raised  herself,  in  spite  of  a  boil 
of  impediments,  to  an  important  porf« 
tion.  An  independence  otspirity  a  knra 
of  liberty  (in  contradistinction  to  B- 
censc)  Las  sprung  up  amongst  the  Sep* 
vians,  which,  unless  crushedby  soperior 
powers  amidst  the  eoming  turaml  af 
European  warfare,  must  in  tine 
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her  a  free  and  powerful  state.  Prince 
Alexander  shows  his  wisdom  in  striving 
to  preserve  neutrality  in  the  present 
Russian  and  Turkish  struggle  ;  ne  per- 
ceives too  well,  that  in  passiveness 
alone  can  his  little  province  hope  to 
escape  evils  which  might  end  in  her 
annihilation. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  heart  of 
Servia  and  Southern  Hungary  are 
found  whole  villages  peopled  by  Ger- 
mans ;  they  ai-e  little  loved,  though  al- 
ways respected  by  the  natives — a  fact 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  exclusive- 
ness,  and  that  sort  of  pride  which 
springs  from  a  consciousness  of  greater 
practical  knowledge.  The  farms  of  the 
Swabians  arc  known  by  their  superior 
cultivation ;  the  owners  not  only  under- 
stand  how  to  produce  the  most  from 
the  land,  but  how  to  bring  their  pro- 
duce to  the  best  market.  Thrift  and 
prosperity  characterise  all  the  villages 
colonised  by  the  industrious  Germans, 
The  Swabians  are  never  known  to  in- 
termarry with  the  Servians,  but  remain 
a  people  apart,  adhering  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  their  own  cus- 
toms and  language.  They  discuss  the 
vilhige  politics  in  their  own  beloved 
German — condescending  only  to  ad- 
dress the  ignorant  peasants  in  the  Ser- 
vian or  Hungarian  dialects,  they  exact 
from  their  eciuals  in  rank  that  they 
should  talk  German  to  them.  There 
is  no  mistaking  those  Germans — they 
arc  instantly  recognised  by  being  bet- 
ter, though  less  picturesquely  dress, 
ed  ;  their  closely-cropped  hair  and 
shaven  faces  betray  them,  as  well  as 
their  broad-brimmed  Swabian  hats. 

The  costume  of  the  Servian  peasant 
is  peculiar — he  wears  full-plaited,  white 
trousers,  which  hang  almost  like  a  pet- 
ticoat over  high  black  boots,  a  short, 
white  shirt,  made  of  fine  home-spun 
linen,  which  is  worn  over  the  trousers, 
a  dark-blue  cloth  waistcoat,  with  huge 
buttons  of  white  metal  (silver  when  the 
wearer  is  rich  enough),  and  a  black 
silk  liandkerchief  looped  carelessly 
round  his  throat,  while  nis  hair  falls  in 
thick,  black  curls  about  his  shoulders, 
surmounted  by  a  hat  much  resembling 
our  **  wide-awake."  The  women  wear 
petticoats  and  boddices  of  various  gay 
stufls,  ornament  their  heads  and  necks 
with  silk  kerchiefs,  twining  gold  coins 
through  their  hair  and  round  their 
busts;  their  rich,  black  tresses  are 
braided  in  long  tails,  and  often  a  rose 
is  carelessly  pinned  on  one  side.   Both 


men  and  women  are  well  made,  and 
with  handsome  features.  The  Sclaro- 
nian  type  is  here  found  in  its  fullest 
perfection.  The  women,  with  their 
faultless  shapes  and  exquisite  profiles, 
have,  however,  one  great  blemish — not 
content  with  the  rich  colouring  which 
nature  with  a  lavish  hand  bestows  upon 
them,  smear  their  faces  with  red  paint, 
and  the  finely- chiselled  mouth  often 
discloses  bad  teeth. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this 
sketch  of  the  Servian  people,  drawn 
from  the  pleasant  work  before  us, 
than  b^r  translating  some  passages 
descriptive  of  the  Greek  and  Slavish 
Churches,  which  are  the  two  forms  in 
which  Christianity  exists  here  :— 

*'  He  who  would  gain  a  just  idea  of  the 
people,  must  see  them  onSundays  and  festival 
days ;  then  they  come  forth  in  nil  their  pride 
of  costume,  and  assemble  in  crowds  in  the 
churches,  the  beer  and  wine  shops,  and  the 
dancing-rooms.  It  was  Sunday  morning, 
and  we  resolved  to  devote  the  day  to  making 
the  toor  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbov* 

hood Passing  through  a 

wooden  door,  we  entered  the  green  court- 
yard which  surrounds  the  church  on  all 
sides,  and  which  was  thickly  strewn  with 
the  red  marble  grave-stones  peculiar  to 
southern  Hungary.  We  found  the  congre- 
gation already  assembled  in  the  church,  and 
8er\nce  begun.  The  magnificence  of  all 
around  betokened  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  wealthy  lords  of  the  soil,  the 
founders  and  supporters  of  the  church.  The 
Teonastase  (or  painted  screen,  which  divides 
the  altar  from  the  nave  of  the  church)  pre- 
sented to  our  view  several  well-executed 
pictures,  while  the  pillars  and  prie-dienx 
were  ornamented  with  gilding.  Fine  carved 
wood- work  adorned  the  pevnice,  or  seats  for 
the  choristers;  the  Gospels  were  bound  in 
red  velvet,  with  silver  clasps;  while  the 
table  from  which  the  priest  read  the  Bible 
testified  to  the  graceful  handiwork  of  wo- 
man. The  dissenting  Greek  Church  is  not, 
like  the  early  Eastern  Church,  hiimical  to 
art;  architecture,  painting,  and  sculptare 
find  in  her  a  patron  and  friend  not  less 
powerful  than  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself. 
The  parishes  are  proud  of  their  beautiful 
churches ;  and  to  bestow  rich  gifts  for  thehr 
adomuient,  is  regarded  by  the  Servians  as  a 
pious  deed.  The  architecture  of  the  Greek 
resembles,  with  Some  differences,  that  of  the 
Latin  Church ;  in  the  former  the  nave  oc- 
cupies the  largest  part;  in  front  are  the 
seats  for  the  men — behind,  those  for  the  wo- 
men. Altars,  such  as  are  found  in  Catholic 
churches,  there  are  none.  The  altar  of  the 
Servian  Church  is  a  small  space  behind  a 
high  screen,  guiltless  of  ornament ;  in  the 
centre  of  it  stands  the  *  Prestot,*  a  table 
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which  no  one  is  allowed  to  approach  or  toucli 
except  the  priest,  and  upon  which  are  placed 
the  holy  utensils  employed  in  the  service. 
In  this  space,  which  is  called  the  altar,  the 
priest  offers  up  prayers.  At  certain  iuter- 
vals,  during  the  ceremony  of  mass,  ho  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  congregation,  issuing  frum 
behind  the  curtains,  which  fall  on  either  side 
the  paintings.  The  seats  for  the  pevnici,  or 
choristers,  are  ])lnced  on  the  right  and  left 
outside  ttic  teonastosc.  These  choristers 
play  an  imiK>rtant  part  in  the  ser\'icc.  The 
congregation  have  no  share  in  the  singing, 
but  the  choir  chant  the  rosi)onses  in  turn 
with  the  priest.  The  young  people  in  many 
plnces  regard  it  as  an  honour  to  be  chosen 
as  ])evnik\  and  emulate  each  other  in  the 
culture  of  their  voice  and  Ixauty  of  their 
singing.  Music,  however,  is  the  art  to  which 
the  Greek  Church  shows  the  least  favour. 
Instrumental  music  is  never  admitted.  The 
organ  is  unknown  in  the  Ser\'ian  Church, 
and  the  singing  is  seldom  more  than  a  suc- 
cession of  imlistinct  and  often  dis<'ordant 
modulations,  broken  at  times  by  a  passing 
strain  of  melody.  Khythm  and  harmony 
must  not  be  lookeil  for ;  here  music  has  rc- 
maine<l  in  much  the  same  state  as  that  in 
which  it  existe<l  in  the  parlief>t  times  of  the 
ChrLstian  Church,  retaining  a  decided  ro- 
semblancc  to  the  hinging  of  the  nations  from 
amongst  whom  the  Arst  converts  to  Chiisti- 
anity  proceeded.  It  was  Catholicism  which 
raised  music  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  poverty  of  the  music,  is  the 
necessity  of  selecting  a  choir  of  line  boys' 
voices,  to  give  it  importance  in  the  service. 

"  We  were  told  that  the  village  was  partly 
peopled  by  Slovacks.  Their  houses  arc  ex- 
ternally little  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  other  inhabitants;  though  within  may 
generally  be  found  more  of  tluit  phKlding  in- 
dustry which  leaves  no  time  for  the  enjoy- 
ments and  recreations  of  lite.  The  Ser\'ian 
loves  pleasure  ;  hv  is  a  friend  of  the  table, 
the  bottle,  and  the  dance,  and  scldoms  allows 
sorrow  to  sit  heavily  on  his  heart.  Beneath 
the  warm  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  his  blood 
has  thaweil,  and  he  speaks  eagerly  and  boast- 
ingly  of  his  own  deeds,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  Ibrefathers,  and  setms  resolved  to  meet 
all  doubt  with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  The 
Slovack«  a  child  of  the  cold  Tatra  mountains, 
is  careful,  reser\'(il,  humble,  and  the  change 
of  climate  ha.^  exercised  little  intluence  upon 
his  temi)erament. 

"  The  ditferencc  of  charac-tor  in  the  two 
nations  is  sein  in  the  dress;  especially  is 
this  observable  amongst  the  women.  Their 
costume  is  very  simple,  nay,  often  mean- 
looking  ;  and  on  Sundays  amidst  the  gaily- 
dros>eil  Servians,  the}  have  the  ap|)earance 
of  iKuitents.  The  girls  never  wear  bright 
colours ;  one  sees  no  coins  suspended  round 
their  throats,  or  twined  in  their  hair,  and  no 
paint  u^Mtn  their  cheeks ;  tlieir  only  hoad- 


gear  consists  of  two  long  bowi  and  ends  of 
ribbon,  which  are  Ikitened  bahind,  and  hang 
down  with  the  braids  of  hair.  Tha  wamai 
generally  wear  dark  blue  linen  pettkoatSi 
and  a  handkerchief  of  the  same  aombn  co> 
lour  thrown  over  the  head.  TUi  girea  the 
Slovacks,  when  seen  in  gronpsi  a  dnll,  mo- 
notonous, almost  funereal  appeaiace. 

^*  A  i)arty  of  these  dark  flgares  Is  moriag 
through  a  side  street  of  the  villaga— let  ns 
follow  them  !  lliey  are  boond,  like  our* 
selves,  for  their  church.  But  wbera  la  this 
church  ?  Whichever  way  we  look,  notUag 
is  vii>ible  that  resembles  a  boose  consacratsd 
to  the  ser\*ice  of  God.  At  the  end  of  tbs 
villagt>  a  large  wooden  gate  stands  open,  and 
we  follow  the  little  troop  of  Slovacks  faito 
the  courtyard  of  a  peasant's  house.  Two 
mulberr>'  trees,  planted  in  Che  oonier,  throw 
a  slmde  across  the  yard,  and  agrkniUural  Im- 
plements lie  scattered  around ;  on  the  atcps 
of  a  house,  somewhat  better  than  thoaa  aw- 
rounding  it,  somo  children  are  playing  in  the 
sand.  From  a  mean-looking  dwdlii^;  a 
man,  about  forty  years  of  ago,  appears;  his 
black  dress,  silk  gown  banging  behind  and 
thrown  over  one  arm,  and  the  two  irhlti 
bands  pendmg  from  the  ccdlar,  annonnoa  the 
pastor  of  the  congregation.  The  womoi 
stop,  reverentially  salnte  their  ministtf,  who 
passes  on  before  them.  He  halts  before  the 
low,  narrow  door  of  a  thatched,  wooden 
house,  more  resembling  a  bam  than  a  dwel- 
ling ;  this  is  the  church  of  the  SloradciL 
The  interior  is  as  iMverty-stricken  aathe  as- 
terior. 

**  0])posite  the  entrance,  stands  tha  altar 
and  pulpit,  both  of  common  painted  wood : 
on  one  side  of  the  imrrow  space  sit  tha 
women,  with  their  lugubrious  head-gear. 
on  the  other  the  men,  on  benches  of  roqgh 
wood ;  the  old  and  gre^'-hoadcd  sit  In  fhnity 
and  taking  their  j^aoes  according  to  tbdr 
Age.  The  seat  behind  is  appropriated  to  tha 
youths  and  children,  and  in  the  space  bctwaan 
the  door  and  the  altar,  the  girls  stand  or 
knecL  The  whitewashed  walls  disdafai  all 
<»mament ;  a  simple  ivory  crudfiz  standa  on 
the  altar.  The  8er\ice  is  conducted  in  tha 
Slovack  language.  The  pastor  addreaaaa 
In's  little  congregation  in  words  of  timpla 
exhortation— the  subject  of  his  discontw  (It 
is  harvest-time)  is  a  comparison  bet 
industry'  and  idleness ;  it  is  bappQy 
and  attention  and  faith  are  perceptible 
every  countenance.  Hymns,  in  which  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  is  petitioned  to  Usm  tha 
fruit  of  the  fields,  conclude  the  short  and  rim* 
jde  service.** 

Here  we  must  take  leaye  of  Uwn 
plca!<ant  "  Wanderings,'*  assuring  oar 
readers  who  like  German  Uteratim  u 
well  as  wo  dof  that  they  may  ptM  an 
hour  or  two  ageceably  enongn  with 
the  author,  to  whom  we  now  bid 
adieu. 
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PROFESSOR   WILSON — ''CHRISTOPHER   NORTH." 

Since  our  last  number  appeared,  the  country  has  lost  another  of  its  great  lite- 
rary celebrities,  Professor  Wilson.  Having  all  but  completed  his  three-score 
years  and  ten,  the  poet  of  the  "Isle  of  Palms"  —  the  author  of  the  inextinguish. 
able  laughter  of  the  *'  Noctes"  —  the  brilliant  and  high-toned  lecturer  on  man's 
floral  Being,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  He  was  the  last  of  the  galaxy  of 
poets  which  the  past  generation  produced — and,  as  such,  his  death  marks  an  era. 
Byron,  Southey,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  now 
AVilson,  are  all  gone  ;  and  wo  are  fairly  entered  on  a  new  era,  and  a  new  school 
of  poetry,  which,  though  exhibiting  abundant  beauty  of  its  own,  is  not  likely, 
it  must  be  said,  to  rival,  either  in  popularity  or  enduring  fame,  that  of  the 
generation  now  closed.  On  a  level  with  none  of  the  illustrious  authors  men. 
tioned  above  would  we  place  Wilsoil  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man  he  was  greater 
than  any  of  them  ;  and  we  feel,  that  while  paying  this  just  but  feeble  tribute  to 
his  memory,  that  it  is  no  vain  phrase  to  say  that,  **  take  him  all  in  all,  we  ne*er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

It  was  a  curious  position,  and  one  in  many  respects  without  a  parallel,  which 
AVilson  occupied  in  the  public  eye.  It  was  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  far  more 
as  a  man,  that  he  was  remarkable.  He  had  become  almost  personally  familiar 
to  an  extent  which  few  authors  ever  attain,  even  although  their  works  should 
have  attracted  a  higher  degree  of  celebrity  than  any  one  of  his ;  and  this  per- 
sonal celebrity  was  magnified,  though,  in  some  measure  also  distorted,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  actual  man  was  associated,  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  with 
all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  most  successful  of  mythical  personages— 
"Christopher  North." 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  story  of  his  life;  although,  in  competent 
hands,  the  biography  of  this  most  genial-hearted,  exuberant,  and  rarely-gifted 
man  ought  to  make  one  of  the  most  fascinating  memoirs  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  cloth-manufacturer  of  Paisley,  he  was  born  in 
that  town  on  the  19th  of  May,  1785;  and  after  being  boarded  for  some  years 
at  the  manse  of  Meams  —  a  parish  lying  midway  between  Paisley  and 
Glasgow — he  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  subseauently 
to  that  of  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Magdalen  College  as  a  gentleman- 
commoner.  Here  his  native  genius  began  to  show  itself ;  and,  among 
other  honours,  he  carried  off  the  Newdegate  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  an 
Enf^lish  poem  of  as  many  lines,  on  the  subject  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture— a  production  which,  doubtless  justly,  he  afterwards  regarded  as  a 
mere  boyish  eflect.  Upon  quitting  Oxford,  he  purchased  the  beautiful  estate 
of  Elleray,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Windermere ;  and  in  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  this  now  celebrated  district,  as  well  as  in  the  company  of  his  brother-poet 
AVordsworth,  he  found  much  to  minister  to  his  naturally  high  poetic  tempera- 
ment. AVordsworth  and  he  became  fast  friends— although  the  sedate,  unim- 
piissioned  (and,  for  paradox  sake,  we  may  say,  prosaic)  poet  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  the  "  Excursion"  was  in  character  the  very  antipodes  of  the  irre- 
pressibly  buoyant,  enthusiastic,  and  idealising  youth  who  so  soon  afterwards 
<lelighted  the  public,  and  shocked  the  old  stagers  of  the  literary  world,  by  his 
brilliant  sallies  in  the  "  Noctes."  At  Windermere  he  was  Admiral  of  the  Lakes» 
and  led  the  way  in  his  yacht  on  occasion  of  the  memorable  visit  of  Scott  and 
Canning  to  that  romantic  locality.  Strange  anecdotes  arc  told  of  his  eccentricity 
and  adventurous  spirit  during  this  period  of  his  life;  many,  if  not  most,  of  which, 
however,  we  must  warn  our  readers,  are  nothing  better  than  m}'ths  engen- 
dered in  the  heated  mind  of  the  public,  by  those  fanciful  and  humorous 
exaggerations  of  his  peculiarities  which  he  delighted  to  dash  off  in  the  character 
of  Christopher  North.  In  this  heyday  of  his  life,  Wilson  was  distinguished  by 
that  fine  physical  development  and  lion-like  port,  upon  which,  even  until  lately, 
years  produced  but  little  effect,  and  which  among  his  college  friends  acquired 
for  him  a  pre-eminence  in  the  boating,  pugilistic,  and  other  athletic  exercises  in 
which  the  youth  of  England  delight  so  much  to  engage.     What  is  true  of  many 
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other  eminent  men,  is  said  to  liavc  been  true  of  Wilson,  namely,  that  he 
more  bis  mother's  son  than  his  father's.  Traditional  remembrances  of  this  Udy*s 
wit  and  beauty  are  still  preserved ;  and  if  report  can  be  believed,  the  rcsemblanoQ 
was  as  marked  in  the  T)hysical  as  in  the  mental  characteristics  of  her  son.  In 
the  flush  of  early  youth,  he  must  have  been  a  very  model  of  manlj  beauty  ;  and 
his  magnificent  face  and  head  would  have  satisfied  the  most  fastidious  disciples 
of  the  school  either  of  Spurzheim  or  Lavatcr. 

Having  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  profuse  expenditure  and  some  rererscs 
of  fortune,  to  abandon  his  romantic  retreat  at  the  lakes,  Wilson  retnrned  to 
Scotland,  and  rejoined  his  widowed  mother,  then  residing  in  Edinbuivh.  He 
adopted  the  law  as  his  nominal  profession,  but  probably  with  no  fixed  intention 
of  practising  it.  In  1818  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Pfailoso« 
phy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  although  great  opposition  was  mads 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  sporting  predilections  ana  exuberant  disregard  for 
conventionalities,  yet  the  influence  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  other  men  of 
eminence  sufficed  to  secure  his  election.  It  was  in  the  previous  year  that  Siaek» 
wood's  Magazine  was  established  —  a  periodical  which,  from  its  seventh  number 
downwards  (though  latterly  by  intermitting  fits),  continued  to  draw  more  me- 
morable support  from  him  than,  perhaps,  any  journal  ever  did  from  the  pen  ifi 
an  individual  writer.  He  was  not  at  any  time  the  editor  of  that  Magaxiue,  bat 
he  was  its  intellectual  Atlas,  and  probably  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
the  role  which  that  publication  has  since  pLiyed  in  the  world  of  letters.  Althougli 
no  man  but  himseli  could  have  so  successfully  triumphed,  single-handed,  over 
Jeffrey  and  the  frigid  Whig  coteries  of  Edinburgh,  and  although  frequently  put 
forwanl  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party,  Wilson's  political  position  was  in  a  man- 
ner  accidental  only.  He  dashed  off  his  telling  articles  with  infinite  asest -*  he 
loved  nothing  better  than  to  astonish,  and  ridicule,  and  castigate  the  starclied-np 
literar}'  priggism  of  f^dinburgh  WhiL'gery ;  but  his  mind  was  too  broad,  his  sym- 
pathies too  catholic,  for  him  long  to  remain  a  political  partisan,  and  he  graduaUjy 
betook  himself  to  the  more  lastingly  congenial  Held  of  general  literature.  A  ae- 
lection  from  the  contributions  of  his  eloquent  pen  to  this  Magazine  were  published 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  *'  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,"  which  manifi»t, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  true  poetry  and  fairy-like  fancy  with  which  his  other 
works  are  characterised. 

These  "  Recreations"  art?,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  work.  They 
consist  partly  of  exquisite  criticism  in  the  vein  peculiar  to  WUson.-.in  whiCT 
the  book  reviewed  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  all-pervading  personality  of  the  reviewer. 
But  the  greater  and  still  more  delightful  portion,  is  that  which  'depicts  scenes  in 
tbe  life  of  "  Christo[)her  "  him^lf.  In  the>e  he  idealises  the  events  of  his  youth- 
ful life.  The  past  rises  up  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  ardent  writer,  with  all 
its  main  features  unchanged,  but  eclectically  gathered  into  artistic  groups,  ^d 
bathed  and  consecrated  in  that  *'  light  that  never  was  on  shore  or  sea."  It  is  a 
beneficent  provision  of  our  nature  that,  as  the  Past  recedes  from  us,  its  sunnj 
hours  linger  longest  on  the  memory — its  shadows  and  clouds  soon  disappear  ia 
the  distaru'C,  leaving  its  bright  spots  alone  in  view.  The  Past,  in  truth,  m 
Emerson  says,  is  ever  a  poet,  bathing  our  youthful  days  in  couleur-de-rote ;  and 
in  the  airy  world  of  memory,  as  well  as  of  reality,  wo  experience  the  truth  of 
Keats's  happy  saying,  that  **a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever."  Wilson  was 
born  of  atlluent  parents,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  tenderly  cared  for  ;  and 
these  **  Recreations  "  everywhere  bear  throughout  them  the  impress  of  a  happjr 
youth.  His  tem|)erament  was  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  theim* 
petuous  sports  and  joys  of  youth  ;  and  often,  amidst  the  gravest  moralinng 
or  the  finest  criticism,  we  find  him  fondly  recurring  to  his  and  his  fellow-boM^ 
ers'  adventures  on  the  Moor  of  Mearns,  to  the  pools  and  banks  of  Humble  Born  % 
the  trouts  in  the  "Four  Lochs,"  and  all  the  ongoinjjs,  whether  merry  or  sad,  of 
the  good  people  of  what  he  still  ailectionately  culTs  "Our  Parish."  Not  leal 
dearly  does  he  refer  to  *'  my  father's  housi',"  to  whieh  he  and  his  brothers  used 
to  return  at  the  Christinas  or  midsummer  holidays,  somewhere  near  the  dd 
Abbey  of  Paisley.  "  That  house,"  he  says,  "to  my  eyes  the  fairest  of  eartUr 
dwellint^s,  with  its  old  ivied  turrets  and  orchard- garden,  bright  alike  with  fruit 
and  with  flowers,'*  but  of  which,  he  siiys,  not  one  stone  now  remains.  "Thm 
very  brook  that  wa>hed  its  foundations*  has  vanished  along  with  them ;  and  a 
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crowd  of  other  buildings,  wholly  without  character,  has  long  stood  where  here  a 
single  tree,  and  there  a  grove,  did  once  render  so  lovely  that  small  demesne ; 
which,  how  could  we,  who  thought  it  the  very  heart  of  Paradise,  even  for  one 
moment  have  believed,  was  one  day  to  be  blotted  out  of  being,  and  we 
ourselves — then  so  linked  in  love  that  the  band  which  bound  us  altogether  was, 
in  its  gentle  pressure,  felt  not,  nor  understood — to  be  scattered  far  and  abroad, 
like  so  many  leaves  that,  after  one  wild  parting  rustle,  are  separated  by  roaring 
wind. eddies  and  brought  together  no  more  1" 

AVith  hardly  less  fondness,  in  these  '*  Recreations,"  does  he  dwell  on  Winder- 
mere, the  Lakes,  and  Elleray.  And  well  might  he  dwell  on  such  souvenirs,  for, 
apait  from  the  romantic  loveliness  of  that  district,  where  so  much  of  his  early 
manhood  was  spent,  it  was  there  that  he  met  with  one,  "whose  grace  and  gooa- 
ness,"  said  Lockhart,  with  touching  delicacy,  after  she  was  no  more,  "  could 
have  found  no  fitter  home  than  Elleray,  except  where  she  is  now.**  The  object 
of  his  attachment  was  a  young  English  lady  of  some  fortune,  and  of  much  per- 
sonal attractions ;  and  it  was  under  the  mild,  sunny  radiance  of  his  early  married 
life  with  this  lady,  that  Wilson  made  his  first  definite  essay  in  poetry,  in  his 
**  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Grahame,"  and  the  *'  Isle  of  Palms."  His  partner  was 
one  every  way  worthy  of  him  ;  and  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew  her  well, 
that  "if  ever  there  was  a  women  to  be  sorrowed  for  throughout  a  widowed  life, 
it  was  she — so  opposite  to  the  dazzling,  impetuous  spirit  of  her  mate,  in  the 
beautiful  gentleness  and  equanimity  of  her  temper,  yet  adapting  herself  so  en- 
tirely to  his  tastes,  and  repaid  by  such  a  deep  and  lasting  auction."  Her 
<leath  was  a  blow  which  Wilson  felt  with  all  the  deep  tenderness  of  his  nature ; 
and  when  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  University  after  that  event,  he  made  his 
apolo(];y  to  his  class  for  not  having  examined  their  essays,  in  the  exquisite  and 
touching  words — **  I  could  not  see  to  read  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death  I" 

We  may  mention  also,  as  illustrative  of  the  undying  afiection  which 
Wilson  cherished  for  this  amiable  and  attractive  lady,  that  when  recently  con- 
versing with  a  young  friend  (who  attended  the  Professor  in  almost  the  last  course 
of  lectures  which  he  delivered)  as  to  the  powerful  influence  which  the  earnest 
eloquence  of  Wilson  so  often  produced  on  his  hearers,  our  ex-student  mentioned, 
as  the  most  memorable  instance  of  this  which  he  remembered,  a  lecture  upon  Me- 
mory, ill  which  the  Professor  was  describing  the  way  in  which  a  long-widowed 
husband  would  look  back  upon  the  early  partner  of  his  lot.  The  warm  elo* 
qucnce  of  the  lecturer  held  his  audience  enchained.  On  and  on  he  went,  wax- 
ing more  and  more  touching  and  impressive,  and  his  face  lighting  up  with 
emotion  as  the  words  came  rushing  to  his  lips.  His  eyes  began  to  fill  with 
moisture — then  the  lower  jaw  began  to  tremble — and  at  last,  overpowered  by 
his  emotions,  the  old  man  stopped  in  mid  career,  and  buried  his  bead  in  his 
arms  on  the  desk  before  him.  For  a  minute  there  was  perfect  stillness  in  the 
class  ;  but  when  Wilson  again  raised  his  head,  and  two  big  tears  were  seen  roll- 
ing down  his  cheeks  as  he  essayed  to  proceed,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  young  students  around  him. 

It  is  instructive  to  mark  the  several  staples  in  the  literary  career  of  this  emi- 
nent man.  First  we  have  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  his  other  poems,  charac* 
terised  by  a  dreamy  beauty,  a  graceful  difiuseness,  and  exhibiting  sentiment  and 
action  too  idealised  to  take  a  sufficiently  strong  hold  upon  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  Next  we  have  the  astonishing  and  unique  prose  of  his  "Noctes,"  over- 
flowing with  the  richest  humour,  and  in  all  its  parts  redolent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  bunquet ;  and,  moreover,  indulging  in  playful  exaggerations,  which  being 
taken  ns  literal  facts  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  won  for  the  really  tempe- 
rate Wilson  a  reputation  for  excessive  conviviality  and  eccentricities  which 
belonged  only  to  the  ideal  **  Christopher  North,"  Next,  passing  from  this 
region  of  boisterous  mirth,  we  come  to  his  "  Recreations,"  over  which  a  gentler 
feeling  presides.  Here  we  find  humour  dissociated  from  its  rougher  concomi- 
tants,  and  blent  in  delightful  union  with  that  tender,  idealising  spirit  of  beauty, 
which  was  the  strongest  characteristic  of  Wilson's  mind,  ever  and  anon  inter- 
spersed with  passages  of  profoundest  thought.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  final 
series  with  which  he  enriched  the  p&gea  of  Blackwood — his  "Dies  Boreales,"-!-a 
series  so  called  in  graceful  antagonism  to  his  *'  Ambrosial  Nights,"  and  which 
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(contaiuiDg  sonic  of  tho  finest  passages  he  ever  wrote)  evidence  on  every  pe^ 
what  a  mishty  change  had  deepened  over  that  flashing  intellect  with  the  upeeof 
years.  Wilson's  spirit  was  always  a  religious  one.  Amidst  all  the  freaks  and 
extravagances  of  his  earlier  years,  the  religious  feeling  remained  unobfcured, 
and  grew,  as  such  feelings  ought  ever  to  grow,  in  strength,  as  he  advanced  on 
the  journey  of  life.  Disregardful  of  conventionalities,  the  refuge  of  weak  mindi^ 
and  disdaining  h}'pocrisy  in  every  shape,  AVi1son*s  religion  had  nothing  in  it  akin 
to  that  of  the  formalist,  and  was  far  profounder  and  more  pen'ading  than  any 
mere  sentiment.  It  lay  firm  and  strong,  the  very  basis  of  his  nature;  and  in 
these  "Dies  Borealcs" — the  last  of  which  was  written  after  his  retirement 
from  the  professor's  chair,  and  when  everyone  thought  his  literary  career 
was  for  ever  closed  —  this  deeply  religious  spirit  shines  forth  in  augmented 
strength  and  beauty.  It  has  grown  robust  since  the  youthful  days  of  his  poetry 
— it  has  grown  far  wiser,  more  practical,  more  searching,  more  profound^  but 
still  marked,  as  of  yore,  with  that  width  of  sympathy  and  geniid  spirit  oflove 
which  so  endeared  the  man  to  all  who  knew  him.  Profound  and  subtle  tboiuKfat, 
relieved  by  a  graceful  humour,  forms  the  staple  of  these  latest  productions  oflus 
eloquent  pen ;  but  tlirou<^hout  them  all  there  breathes  tho  religious  spirit  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  mingling  with  and  hallowing  their  beauties— at  onoe 
solemn  and  brilliant,  a  Boreal  sky  with  all  its  stars. 

Both  in  his  poetry  and  in  his  prose,  Wilson  exhibited  peculiar  talents,  whidi 
sufiice  to  distinguish  his  writings  from  those  of  any  other  author.  It  cannot  bo 
doubted  that  he  was  stronger  in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse ;  or  rathert  wo 
should  say,  he  threw  more  genuine  poetry  into  his  prose  writines  than  be  ever 
did  into  his  poems.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  this  should  be,  wboi 
we  recollect  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  lefl  tho  field  of  poetry  when  his 
mind  was  scarcely  out  of  its  juvenescence.  The  muse  of  Wilson  desJs  only  with 
the  gentler  and  purer  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  with  the  more  refined  and  deli- 
cate perceptions ;  and  even  in  the  description  of  human  misery  and  wickedness, 
he  cannot  help  mingling  some  ethereal  and  redeeming  touches.  '' By  the  youth* 
ful  genius  of  Wilson,"  says  Delta,  "it  seems  to  have  been  felt  something  like 
sin  to  approach  the  confiiies  of  guilt  and  crime,  or  to  delineate  any  of  tho  daricer 
and  more  repulsive  features  of  human  nature.  His  contemplations  are  all  of  the 
soft  and  serene ;  even  his  descriptions  are  confined  to  the  fair  and  beautiful; 
the  ruggtul  imder  his  touch  ac(juires  a  moonlight  shading ;  sorrow  becomes  sanc- 
tified, and  the  thunder-storm,  along  with  its  devouring  lightning,  has  ever  its 
fertiliMnn;  shower.  It  is  his  bathing  all  his  characters  in  the  '  purple  light  of 
love,'  which  unfits  Professor  Wilson  for  shining  as  a  poet  of  consummate  dramatio 
power."  While  in  the  act  of  composition,  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  worked 
up  to  a  kind  of  exalted  reverie,  in  which  he  saw  the  material  world,  with  its 
lovely  vallevs  and  magnificent  mountains,  its  murmuring  rivers  and  rolling 
oceans,  its  sheeted  lakes  and  umbrageous  forests,  outstretched  before  him  in  one 
vast  panorama  of  phantasmagorial  pageantry.  And  one  of  the  great  defects  of 
his  earlier  poetr)'  will  bo  found  to  result  from  tho  ''fatal  facility  "  with  which* 
in  these  hours  of  inspiration,  he  found  expression  for  his  exuberant  wealth  of 
thought  and  imager}'. 

In  our  opinion,  the  vis  ptfetica  was  stronger  in  Wilson  than  in,  perhaps,  any 
author  that  ever  lived.  Kven  to  look  at  him  was  sufiicient  to  impress  one  inth 
a  sense  of  the  ])eculiar  vividue»s  of  tho  poetic  faculty  in  him.  His  face  was 
instinct  with  feeling,  joineil  to  an  expression  of  power  that  proved  tho  emotions 
to  be  no  mere  va))our  that  could  influence  so  much  strength.  His  eye,  fnll  of 
tho  "  lightnings  of  genius,"  was  the  most  inspired  one  we  ever  beheld;  and  his 
appearance  when  animatctl  —  his  noble  head,  with  its  flashing  eyes,  and  wild- 
floating  hair,  and  the  sympathetic  motion  of  his  frame—was  more  like  that 
of  the  inspired  bai'ds  of  Israel   than    any  other  ideal  we  can   fancy.*     His 


•  Lockhart,  writing  of  Wilson,  five-and-thirty  yeara  ago,  says :  —  "  The  efl^  of  hh 
turvs  was  *  more  eloquent,  both  in  ltd  gravity  and  in  its  levity,  than  almoit  amr 
nance  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  in  any  one  cast  of  expression  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  wTllMMt  wif 
suspicions,  that  the  versatility  of  its  language  may  la  the  end  take  away  firom  Its  poww.    In 
a  convivial  meeting  —  more  imrticularly  after  the  two  first  huuri  are  over  — the  btso^  Is 
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style  was  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  man  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  of  his  prose 
writings,  that  he  **  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  modern  since  Burke,  to 
that  wild  prophetic  movement  of  style  and  manner  which  the  bards  of  Israel 
exhibit — nay,  more  nearly  even  than  Burke,  since  with  Wilson  it  is  a  perpetual 
afflatus."  That  he  did  not  do  more,  therefore,  in  the  region  of  pure  poetry,  is 
mainly  due  to  his  idiosyncrasies  —  to  his  aversion  for  the  shackles  of  rhyme 
and  rhythm,  and  to  that  impatience  of  systematic  labour  and  the  perfecting  of 
details,  which  marked  the  whole  character  of  the  man.  As  is  usual  with  tem- 
peraments like  his,  long  fits  of  indolence  were  broken  by  bursts  of  intellectual 
vigour.  lie  needed  no  aid  of  stimulants  to  awake  his  wierd-like  powers  ;  but 
often  he  might  have  been  seen  pacing  his  room  rapidly  to  and  fro,  when  on  the 
eve  of  some  literary  task,  muttering  and  speaking  to  himself,  as  thought  upon 
thought  came  rushing  upon  him  ;  until  the  tide  of  inspiration  broke  over  him, 
exalting  his  faculties,  and  laying  the  whole  theme  plain  and  map-like  before 
him ;  and  then  the  pen  was  seized,  and  the  task  was  accomplished  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a  Caesar's  veni,  vidi,  vici  —  with  the  hurry  and  rush  as  of  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  His  handwriting,  curiously  enough,  reflected  the  change  which  occurred 
in  his  intellectual  temperament  when  he  forsook  verse  for  prose.  The  manu- 
script of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  that  dreamy  and  paradisaical  tale  of  the  sea,  is 
singularly  elegant  and  clear ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  threw  himself 
impetuously  into  that  poetic  prose  which  proved  so  congenial  to  him,  his  manu- 
script broke  the  fetters  of  grace  and  neatness,  and  became  bounding  and  leaping, 
hurrying  along  in  almost  illegible  haste,  and  evidently  tasked  to  the  uttermost  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  outpourings  of  the  mental  fountains. 

Poetry  was  but  one  and  the  earliest  phase  of  Wilson's  many-sided  character ; 
and  we  have  said  that  it  is  marked  by  a  dreamy  beauty,  sometimes  splendour, 
and  a  fancy  too  ethereal  to  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  heart.  His  prose  writings 
are  more  difficult  to  characterise.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  an  improvisa- 
tore  ;  unequal,  but  fascinating  ;  full  of  power  and  variety  ;  ranging  from  pic- 
tures of  ideal  beauty  to  defiant  humour ;  now  throwing  out  pre^ant  suggestions 
for  thought,  and  again  dashing  off  graphic  descriptions,  that  pmce  their  subjects 
visibly  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader.  His  style  is  like  the  rushing  of  a 
strong  river,  whose  every  tone,  from  its  lightest  laughing  ripple  to  the  thunder 
of  the  waterfall,  is  wondrously  melodious  ;  whose  crystal  flood  pictures  in  eas^, 
but  often  startling  succession,  every  change  of  scenery  in  its  way,  reflecting  m 
beauty  all  things  in  earth  and  sky ;  now  fairy-like,  with  its  airy  spray  and  rain- 
bow-tinted foam  ;  now  leaping  joyously,  exuUingly,  exuberantly,  as  if  inebriate 
Tritons  urged  its  course ;  and  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  exhibiting  strength 
and  beauty  in  a  rare  union  —  in  a  union  (why  should  it  not  be  said  ?)  like  that 
exhibited  in  his  own  person,  ere  years  had  replaced  by  the  venerable  the  graces 
of  youth.  Whether  as  a  writer  or  an  orator,  he  passed  without  an  effort  from  **grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."  Who  that  ever  heard  it,  can  have  forgotten  his 
magnificent  description  of  the  "Stoic  of  the  Woods  "  —  a  passage  which  made 
even  Sir  William  Hamilton,  cool  and  unimpassioned  as  he  was,  start  to  his  feet  ? 
Who  docs  not  remember  his  splendid  critiques  on  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  operation  of  the  passions ;  or  fail  to  recall  tJie  happy  phrase  in 
which  he  characterised  the  last  action  of  Desdemona  as  a  **  holy  lie  "  f 

As  a  critic.  Professor  Wilson  was  never  equalled  in  his  peculiar  walk.  He 
not  only  pronounced  singularly  correct  and  happily-expressed  literary  judg- 
ments, but  he  always  gave  aomirable  reasons  for  them ;  and,  moreover  (and  this 
is  his  distinguishing  feature),  he  threw  into  his  articles  so  much  original  thinking, 

>vhich  men  are  most  alive  in  any  piece  of  eloquence  is  that  which  depends  ou  its  being  im- 
pregnated and  instinct  with  feeling.  Of  this  beauty  no  eloquence  can  be  more  fall  than  that 
of  Mr.  John  Wilson.  His  declamation  is  often  loose  and  insular  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
quite  worthy  of  a  man  of  his  fine  education  and  masculine  powers ;  but  all  is  redeemed,  and 
more  than  redeemed,  by  bw  rich  abundance  of  qaick,  generous,  and  expansive  feeling.  The 
flashing  brightness,  and  now  and  then  the  still  more  expressive  dimness  of  his  eye,  and  the 
tremulous  music  of  a  voice  that  is  equally  at  home  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  notes, 
and  the  attitude,  bent  forward  with  an  earnestness  to  which  the  graces  could  make  no  valu- 
able addition,  altogether  compose  an  index  which  they  that  run  may  read,  a  rod  of  commu- 
nication to  whose  electricity  no  heart  is  barred.** 
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as  to  raise  these  unique  disquisitions  far  above  the  sphere  of  mere  _ 

into  that  of  original  poetic  teachinor.  As  this  Magazine  once  remarked  of  turn, 
when  yet  alive,  "  minute,  marvcllouslj  searching,  and  profound^  and  lighten* 
ing  the  profundity  of  his  reflections  by  a  vein  of  the  most  genial  humoar -« 
rivalling  Jeffrey  in  delicacy,  transcending  him  immeasurably  m  genios,  origin- 
ality, and  power  —  this  extraordinary  man  unites  the  loveliness  of  a  poet'a  lieart 
and  fancy  to  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  moral  philosopher.  His  criticism^  wUch 
restricts  it<<clf  to  Art  as  expressed  in  literature,  is  of  the  widest  raneey  from  a 
single  word  or  phrase  up  to  the  general  character  of  a  whole  work.  OfteOf  witk 
the  brevity  and  brilliance,,  which  none  but  a  poet  may  aspire  to,  he  preienta  the 
essence  or  spirit  of  a  work  in  a  few  sentences  of  exquisite  beauty  {  condenainK 
the  <rrand  ideas,  or  air}*  thoughts  of  the  author  into  statoe-like  forms,  the  o£ 
spring  of  his  own  poetic  creation.  But  it  is  minute  criticism,  it  is  brillianl  aaiu 
lysis,  that  is  his  peculiar  province:  it  is  in  his  ''Essay  on  Bvron*to  Addren  to 
the  Ocean,"  or  on  the  Time  of  Shakspeare's  Tragedies,  that  bis  modtu  operamB 
is  most  characteristic ;  and  in  this  no  one  can  approach  htm." 

The  great  bane  of  criticism  is  generally  its  narrow  and  carping  spirit,  arian^ 
on  the  one  hand,  from  en^-y,  and  on  the  other  from  the  fact  that  mort  men  are 
able  to  view  things  only  from  one  (and  that  is  their  own)  point  of  ^w.  In 
truth,  true  criticism  —  which  embraces  an  exposition  of  the  beanties,  at  weD  at 
a  dissection  of  the  blemishes  of  a  work  —  in  order  to  be  rightly  performed*  do. 
mands  that  the  critic  shall  be  ecjual  in  mental  power  to  the  author  whote  woika 
he  reviews.  Now,  Wilson  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  giflt,  and  he  wat  like- 
wise remarkably  free  from  everything  like  envy,  and  the  meaner  feelingt  of  our 
nature.  He  was  generous  to  the  core ;  and  however  severe  his  critical  cattiga- 
tions  sometimes  were,  liii<  wide  sympathies  and  geniality  of  spirit  were  quite  at 
remarkable  as  the  acuteness  of  his  perception  and  the  richness  of  hit  language* 
*'  There,  perhaps,  never  was  a  man  gifted  with  such  an  nnivcrsalitr  of  sympauy 
with  all  that  is  intellectual.  He  had  points  in  common  with  all — ^with  the  elegant 
fastidiousness  nf  f^ckhart,  the  broad  humour  and  inspired  idiotcy  of  theEttrick 
Shepherd,  the  polished  coterieism  of  Moore,  the  masculine  benevolence  of  Chal- 
mers, the  disputatit)iis  lo^ric  of  f  >e  Quincey,  the  playful  humoar  of  Lamb^  the 
enjoue  and  otlen  felicitous  criticism  of  Hunt,  and  the  honest  aspirations  of  le« 
gifted  individual^.  In  private,  he  knew  no  antipathies  —  no  sectarian  distinc- 
tions :  artist  or  litterateur,  politician,  or  mere  man  of  the  worid,  Whi^  Torj.  or 
liadical — all  were  welcome  who  could  talk  well,  or  listen  intellisentlTf  and  were 
good  men  and  true.  He  gave  full  vent  to  his  love  of  conversational  ditcotsioiif 
altiirnately  jubilant  in  expression  of  common  tastes,  and  impetuous  in  oontrovep- 
sial  debate  —  always  suggestive,  always  impressing  his  hearers  with  the  (eeling 
that  they  were  listening  to  a  man  of  genius."  Of  Wilson,  in  his  frequent  cha» 
racter  of  private  critic,  we  have  the  following  interesting  sketch,  by  ThoaiA 
Aird,  in  his  recent  Memoir  of  Delta : — 

"  In  tlie  muUiform  nature  of  ^^llwn/  says  Moir's  biographer,  "  his  maitery  ow  tht 
hearts  of  in^rcnuous  youth  \*  on«  of  tiis  finest  chsracteristios.  It  was  often  woo  fai  this  pe- 
culiar way : — An  essay  is  submitteil  to  him  «8  profemor,  editor,  or  (Hend,  by  some  W9tAf 
youiiK  man.  Blr.  Wiliion  does  not  like  it,  and  says  so  in  general  terma  tin  youth  b  Mt 
satiittied,  and,  in  the  tone  of  one  mther  injured,  befxa  to  know  specific  faults.  The  gSMRMS 
Aristarch,  never  dealing  haughtily  with  a  younf^  worth,  instantly  tita  down,  and  bsgint  ky 
4*onvf>yinfc,  in  the  most  ircarlei«s  terms  of  praise,  his  sense  of  that  worth ;  but,  this  dooi^ 
be  to  the  luckless  pii>cc  of  prose  or  '  numerous  vcme  !*  Down  goes  the  scalpd  with  the 
minute  ftiiva;:(>ry  uf  disfMH*tion,  and  the  wlude  tissues  and  ramifications  of  fault  are  laid 
'1  hv  youn^  man  i.s  nstonisht-il :  but  his  nature  is  uf  the  right  sort ;  he  never  fbrgfts  tht  laa- 
sun  ;  un-i,  with  bands  of  filial  afle<ni<>n  >trongvr  than  hooks  of  steel,  he  it  knit  fur  life  to  tfaa 
man  who  has  dealt  with  him  thus.  Many  a  youn^  liourt  will  racogniM  this  peculiar  styls 
of  thp  great  nature  I  speak  of;  this  s<.>vere  svrvii'e  wus  dune  to  Delta,  and  ha  was  ths 
young  man  to  profit  by  it :  the  friendship  became  all  the  firmer." 

Wilson  was  in  his  thirty. fonrth  vear  when  he  became  Professor  of  Morel  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Kdinbunrh' University  ;  and  the  zealous  8Un{K>rtcrs  who  won  ftf 
him  the  appointment  did  not  ind;ie  ill  when  they  infcrrcu  in  him  ft  capAbQIljt 
however  little  patent  at  that  time  to  the  g(*neral  eye,  for  the  profotindest  wriodll* 
nei«s  of  view,  and  the  most  delicate  sympathies  with  ever}*  youthAil  unpoIiB*  9lSt 
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two  and  thirty  years — from  1820  till  1851 — he  continued  to  dischar<^e  the  duties 
of  that  important  office  with  so  undeniable  a  power,  so  lofty  an  enthusiasm,  and 
so  glorious  an  eloquence,  that  its  title  has  become  inseparably  joined  to  his  own 
illustrious  name.  As  a  Professor,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  his  life,  Wilson  was 
a  man  ^t  generis,  scattering  high  and  profound  thoughts  with  a  prodigal  splen- 
dour, rather  than  concentrating  his  powers  on  the  formation  of  any  precise 
system.  It  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  in  disparagement  of  him,  by 
comparison  with  his  two  immediate  pr^ecessors,  DugiJd  Stewart  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  that  they  did,  but  that  he  did  not,  come  forward  with  original 
contributions  to  mental  philosophy.  Wilson  is  allowed  the  credit  of  lecturing 
splendidly  ;  but  the  complaint  is,  that  he  did  not  place  his  own  name  on  the 
roll  of  independent  philosophers.  Now,  we  agree  with  De  Quincey  that  Brown 
and  Stewart  are  by  no  means  the  original  philosophers  they  are  usually  taken  for ; 
and  we,  moreover,  concur  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  who  speaks 
with  disrespect  of  the  former  of  these  inquirers  ;  and  with  Professor  Ferrier  of  St. 
Andrews,  one  of  the  subtlest  intellects  in  modern  speculation,  when  he  speaks  with 
severity  of  both.  In  truth,  Stewart  is  mainly  estimable  in  this,  that  he  commenced 
the  reaction  aa:ainst  the  infidel  development  which  Locke's  philosophy  reached  in 
the  hands  of  flume  and  the  French  LncyclopSBdists.  He  never  got  further  than 
seeing  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  real  trutn  —  a  weak  revival  of  the  Platonic 
system  of  innate  ideas.  Both  he  and  Brown  have  already  been  left  far  behind  by 
the  march  of  inquiry ;  and  the  writings  of  both  of  them  are  now  wholly  eclipsed, 
whether  as  regards  soundness  of  view,  comprehensiveness  of  system,  or  precision 
of  statement,  by  Dr.  Macvicar,  in  his  remarkably  able  "  Inquiry  into  Human 
Nature.*'  Wilson's  impetuous  and  discursive  turn  of  mind  —  a  mind  poetic 
rather  than  scientific  in  its  cast  —  instinctive,  rather  than  laboriously  analytic  in 
its  preception — was  unfavourable  to  the  maturing  of  precise  and  systematic 
opinions.  He  had  little  of  that  love  of  logic  and  intellectual  analysis  which  dis- 
tinguished the  prelections  of  his  predecessors.  But  there  is  another  and  far 
ampler  philosopny — *'  a  philosophy  of  human  nature,  like  the  philosophy  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  of  Edmund  Burke,  which  (says  de  Quincey) 
IS  scattered  through  the  miscellaneous  papers  of  Professor  Wilson.  Such  philo- 
sophy, by  its  very  nature,  is  of  a  far  higher  and  more  aspiring  cast  than  any 
which  lingers  upon  mere  scholastic  conundrums.  It  is  a  pnilosophy  that  cannot 
be  presented  in  abstract  forms,  but  hides  itself  as  an  incarnation  in  voluminous 
mazes  of  eloquence  and  poetic  feeling.  Look  for  this  among  the  critical  essays 
of  Professor  Wilson,  which,  for  continual  glimpses  and  revelations  of  hidden 
truth,  are,  perhaps,  absolutely  unrivalled.  By  such  philosophy  his  various 
courses  of  lectures — we  speak  on  the  authority  of  many  oi  his  highest  students — 
are  throughout  distinguished  ;  and  more  especially  those  numerous  dis(^ui8itions 
on  man's  moral  being,  his  passions,  his  affections,  and  his  imasinations,  m  which 
Professor  Wilson  displays  his  own  genius — its  originality  and  power."  Of  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  his  numerous  pupils,  it  has  been 
well  remarked  that  **  there  is  not  a  single  parish  in  Scotland  where  some  one  of 
the  twelve  thousand  students  of  his  thirty  years'  teaching  will  not  now  recollect 
that  college  session,  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  when  the  first  serious  con- 
sciousness was  awakened  in  himself,  the  first  intellectual  enthusiasm  raised  by  the 
eloquent  voice,  and  feeling  also  as  if  a  more  than  personal  tie  were  broken. 
There  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Man — ^in  his  whole  style  of  thought  and  utter- 
ance, something  so  vivid,  heroical,  and  thoroughly  akin  to  the  generous  impulses 
of  youth,  when  its  romance  is  highest,  thougn  about  to  close,  that  no  after- 
teaching  could  obliterate  his ;  and  even  Chalmers,  with  his  four-years'  curriculum, 
while  he  might  endear  himself  more  intimately  amidst  all  the  relations  of  a  pro- 
fessional career,  did  not  print  on  his  own  students  themselves  so  ineffaceable  an 
image  of  the  lofty  Instructor,  to  whom  memory  owes  perpetual  gratitude,  as 
Wilson  on  all  the  long  variety  of  youthful  intelligence  that  has  passed  through 
his  hands  towanl  every  path  of  life." 

His  aversion  to  systematic  and  continuous  mental  labour,  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  literary  productions  of  Wilson.  Looking  at  the  amazing 
splendour  and  power  exhibited  in  his  magazine  articles,  in  his  lectures,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  his  poems,  the  regret  spontaneously  suggests  itself  that  he  did  not 
concentrate  his  efforts  more,  and  throw  the  same  energy  and  fiery  genius  into  the 
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composition  of  a  systematic  work.    But  the  fault,  if  fkalt  it  be»  lay  in  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  man.  His  keen-sighted  friend  and  intellectual  comradej  Lockhut, 
early  peceived  this  tendency  of  his  nature^  and  in  his  **  Peter's  Letters  "  mskti 
the  following  acute  remarks : — "  A  man  who  has  only  one  talent*  and  who  is  m 
fortunate  as  to  be  enrly  led  to  exercise  it  in  a  judicious  direction,  may  sooo  be  ex- 
pected to  sound  the  depth  of  his  power,  and  to  strengthen  himself  with  those  ap- 
pliances which  are  most  proper  to  ensure  his  success.    But  he  whose  mind  is  lidi 
m  a  thousand  quarters  —  who  finds  himself  surrounded  with  an  inteUectaal  ar. 
moury  of  many  and  various  kinds  of  weapons — is  happy,  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
lose  more  time  in  digressing  into  the  snrrace  of  those  ores  than  his  life  can  sDow 
him  time  to  dig  to  their  foundations — intrring  the  edge  of  more  instruments  than  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  man  to  understand  thoroughly,  and  wield  with  the  asBSied 
skill  of  a  true  master.     Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  possess  one  of  the  widest  ranges  of 
intellectual  capacity  of  any  I  have  ever  met  with.    In  his  conversation,  he  pass 
from  the  gravest  to  the  gayest  of  themes,  and  seems  to  be  alike  at  home  m  thea 
aU ;  but,  perhaps,  the  facility  with  which  in  conversation  he  finds  himself  to 
make  use  of  all  his  power,  may  only  serve  to  ^ve  him  wrong  and  loose  notiou 
concerning  the  more  serious  purposes  to  which  he  ought  to  render  his  great 
power  subservient.     In  his  prose  writings,  in  like  manner,  he  handles  every luml 
of  key,  and  he  handles  many  well  — but  this,  also,  I  should  fear,  may  tend  to 
jrender  him  over.careless  in  nis  choice — more  slow  in  selecting  some  one  field— cr 
if  you  will,  more  than  one  —  on  which  to  concentrate  his  eneisics,  and  mike  a 
sober,  manly,  determinate  display  of  what  nature  has  rendered  him  capable  of 
doing." 

An  emharras  de  richesses  was  really  the  main  cause  of  the  fragmentary  dia- 
racter  of  Wilson's  literary  efibrts ;  it  was  not  indolence,  but  the  many-sidedneai 
of  his  nature.  He  was  brimful  of  power — overflowing  with  original  thought  is 
all  walks  of  literature  ;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  for^o  the  delight  of 
expatiating  upon  all,  for  the  sake  of  doing  full  justice  to  one.  Tlie  greater  part 
of  his  writings  was  in  the  form  of  spohen  thought — dashed  off*  in  the  supezneaft 
of  epistolary  styles :  it  was  his  brilliant  mental  processes  dagoerreotyped.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  enjo^'cdj  the  pleasure,  either  in  conversation  or  letter. writing, 
of  thus  throwing  olT  his  welling  thoughts,  thick  and  fast  and  bright  as  they  come 
upon  him,  will  understand  how  delightful  such  a  process  must  have  been  to  a 
mind  like  Wilson^s  —  a  mind  as  rich  as  it  was  impetuous,  and  which  revcJlcd  in 
original  thought  as  in  an  inexhaustible  mine.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  m 
a  constant  sparkle.  When  he  looked  within,  he  beheld  noble,  humorous,  and 
beautiful  ideas  flashing  thick  and  fast,  like  lights  in  a  diamond-mine  or  shooting 
stars  in  the  November  skies.  He  felt  that  he  had  within  him  treasures  enough  to 
work,  without  seeking  for  materials  in  the  outer  world :  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  he 
only  made  use  of  external  subjects  as  awakeners  of  the  ideas  within,  and  as  ne- 
bulous centre- points  around  which  to  dispose  the  planet-thoughts  of  his  own 
mind.  He  doubtless  felt,  as  every  great  mind  must  ever  feel,  uiat  nine-tenths 
of  the  rare  and  noble  thoughts  that  arose  within  him  could  never  be  chronided  or 
given  to  the  worid,  and  must  die  with  him  as  silently  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
And  possibly  he  may  have  said  to  himself — "  If  I  set  myself  to  write  a  great 
work,  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  fashioned  of  materials  common  to  all,  and 
which  others  may  use  for  the  same  purpose,  though  it  may  be  with  less  dull 
than  I.  But  these  thoughts,  these  emotions  within  me — they  are  mine,  and  mine 
only ;  and  shall  I  not,  then,  give  nature  its  way,  and  delight  myself  by  pouring 
forth  treasures  so  essentially  original,  rather  than  in  laboriously  rearing  a  work 
which,  though  it  may  be  more  useful  and  more  enduring,  is  less  mine,  and  which 
may  be  fashioned  quite  as  well  by  others  afler  I  myself  am  dead  and  gone?*' 

A  really  great  mind  is  ever  greater — far  greater,  than  its  written  works,  even 
though  it  make  literature  the  business  of  its  life ;  and  many  a  gifled  intellect  at 
times,  when  mentally  scanning  his  capacities,  and  counting  the  uutold  wealth 
within,  has  bowed  his  head  dcspondingly — how  despondingly,  smaller  men  never 
know  —  to  feel  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  powers,  or  glorify 
his  Maker  by  showing  or  teaching  to  others  the  mighty  treasures  of  his  sonL 
The  wisdom  of  Genius,  what  is  it  but  a  key  to  the  dark  things  in  nature  and  pro- 
vidence  ?  Explain  as  you  will  how  man  gets  knowledge,  icisdom,  in  its  hiehest 
forms,  is  ever  felt  by  its  possessors  to  bo  really  an  enlightment  from  on  high; 
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and  is  it  not  a  privilege  to  communicate  it  to  the  world — ^to  bring  mankind  more 
face  to  face  with  their  Creator,  and  to  show  to  the  weak,  the  faithless,  and  tho 
grovelling,  what  a  noble  thinjr  is  tho  human  soul  ? 

That  Wilson  was  a  far  greater  man  than  author,  we  need  hardly  say.  A  mere 
fraction  of  his  noble  nature  remains  to  us  embodied  in  his  works.  He  did  not 
live  to  write.  He  made  no  deliberate  attempt  to  set  his  mind  in  its  entireness 
before  the  world — probably,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  very  feeling  that  life  was 
too  short  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  seems  rather  to  have  used  literature  as  a 
mere  means  of  cultivating  his  general  nature.  Now  as  a  poet,  now  as  a  critic, 
now  as  a  fervid  politician,  now  as  a  tale- writer,  now  as  an  elonuent  lecturer,  now, 
and  most  frequently  of  all,  as  the  broad  sunny  man,  with  a  heart  for  all  things, 
he  appears  in  his  writings  to  be  merely  disporting  himself — to  be  simply  giving 
that  airing  and  exercise  to  his  mental  faculties,  which  they  crave  not  less  strongly 
than  those  of  the  body.  Now,  to  build  up  one's  Inner-self  is  a  nobler  thing  than 
to  become  a  giant  in  print ;  and  as  the  latter  of  these  tasks  may  often  conflict  with 
the  former,  we  ought  not  to  be  over-ready  to  judge  of  men  merely  bj  their  literary 
monuments,  or  to  charge  as  a  fault  an  abstention  from  systematic  work  which 
may  have  been  the  result  of  a  wise  instinct  or  of  a  self-denying  reflection.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  was  the  case  with  Wilson ;  but  we  do  say,  that  the  more 
he  is  examined  and  understood,  the  greater  does  lie  appear  before  us  in  that 
highest  of  all  aspects,  as  a  man,  A  very  Alcibiades  among  modem  intellects, 
the  man  was  always  greater  than  his  works.  He  was  not  the  artist,  interestinj^ 
for  his  work's  sake,  though  the  private  life  be  not  worth  a  thought :  but  his 
works  were  seen  to  be  but  an  episode  of  his  many-sided  life — a  fragment  splin- 
tered oflf  from  the  noble  whole  of  his  being. 

Is  not  the  death  of  such  a  man  suggestive  of  high  and  solemn  thought  ?  Is 
it  not  a  text,  from  which  one  might  discourse  most  eloquently  to  those  most 
forlorn  of  human  beings,  who,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  miscalled  science,  delight 
to  prove  to  themselves  that  man  is  but  dust,  and  that  the  soul  perishes  with  its 
ephemeral  tenement.  For  if  there,  indeed,  be  no  future  life  for  man,  must  it 
not  be  deepest  anguish  to  a  noble  nature  like  Wilson's,  to  feel  the  icy  hand  of 
death  upon  him,  when  his  faculties  are  still  but  half  developed,  and  when  he 
feels  within  him  powers  that  only  await  fitting  opportunities  to  burst  forth  in 
unrivalled  splendour?  But  the  Christian  sage,  be  he  young  or  old — be  he  cut 
ofi*  early  and  '*  without  his  fame,"  or  live  on  honoured  to  a  good  old  age,  has 
ever  this  consolatory  reflection,  that  life  and  progress  do  not  end  at  the  ^ave. 
He  looks  within,  and  beholds  his  spirit — himself^-stiW  fresh,  even  amid  the 
decay  of  the  body ;  ever  waxing  wiser,  holier,  nobler.  "  It  grows" — ay,  and 
he  knows  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  other  worlds  even  as  here.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  dowry  of  high  thoughts  which  his  Maker  has  given 
him,  and  however  much  too  short  life  may  have  been  to  set  these  forth  to  the 
world,  he  at  least  knows,  that  though  he  has  not  had  time  here,  he  will  have 
time  in  Eternity  I 

In  1852,  advancing  years  induced  Professor  Wilson  to  retire  from  the  chair 
in  the  University  which  he  had  so  long  and  ably  filled ;  and  this  be  did,  as 
beseemed  the  man,  without  asking  for  the  retiring  allowance,  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  usual.  At  this  time  no  symptoms  of  ill-health  had  appeared. 
The  man  was  still  unbroken.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  he  experienced 
a  stroke  of  paralysis ;  and,  as  is  not  seldom  observed  in  those  who  haye  been 
blessed  with  long  unbroken  health,  his  iron  frame  suddenly  gave  way,  attended 
by  a  slight  impairment  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  which  showed  itself  chiefly  in 
a  loss  of  memory ;  a  state  of  matters  which,  broken  with  favourable  gleams, 
continued  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  third  of  last  month.  It  b  a 
curious  and  sad  remark,  that  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  great  poets  of  the 
past  generation  —  certainly  of  all  of  them  who  reached  old  age  —  it  was  the 
over-tasked  brain  that  chiefly  gave  way.  The  very  delicacy  and  exquisite 
sensibility  of  a  poet's  nature  renders  the  cerebral  system  in  his  case  peculiarly- 
susceptible  to  the  mental  shocks  and  physical  wear-and-tear  of  life ;  and  in  his 
case,  even  more  than  in  other  men's,  experience  vouches  to  the  truth  of  Bulwer's 
adage,  that  **  though  we  live  longer  than  our  forefathers,  we  suffer  more,"  We 
live  faster,  too  —  a  more  ceaseless  tide  of  thought  rolls  \.UYC>>a.^v  vVsiXxt^x^ — ^^ 
prize  minutes  as  our  ancestors  prized  hours,  and,  viYieV-Vief  ^o^  m\\A  orcXi^^N^^^s^ 
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are  now-a-days  but  few  holidays.  No  wonder,  theOf  that  ever  and  anoo  die 
over-worked  Dervous  system  should  rise  in  sadden  revolt,  and  myat^ooi  diseiM 
invade  the  precincts  of  life.  For  long  the  soul,  throned  in  the  brain,  roles  like 
an  autocrat  every  part  of  the  ^stem,  and  lashes  on  our  flagging  powers  like 
Phaeton  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  But  suddenljr  there  comes  a  tremor,  t 
concussion,  a  shudder  of  the  brain,  and  lo !  the  charioteer  is  tossed  from  ha 
seat — order  is  subverted  in  the  capital,  and  a  paralysis  pervades  the  extiemitiei. 
Strange  and  fell  disease  1  which  seems  to  grow  with  our  civilisation,  and  loTei 
to  mark  the  "  foremost  men  of  all  the  age"  as  its  victims.  How  it  has  played 
havoc  among  the  galaxy  of  poets  that  adorned  the  last  ase  —  now  taking  from 
Us  a  Scott,  and  now  a  Southey,  now  a  Moore,  now  a  Wordsworth,  and  mm  t 
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And,  now,  that  stately  figure  is  gone  from  the  streets  of  the  Scottish  metropolia 
We  shall  no  more  encounter  his  lion-like  port  when  we  revisit  the  Athens  of  the 
North.  We  shall  no  more  recognise  in  the  distance  the  well-known  brosd- 
rimmed  hat,  shadowing  those  bold  bright  eyes — ^the  ever.fresh  complexion,  the 
sandy-coloured  hair  streaming  dishevelled  over  his  shoulders;  the  shaggy 
whiskers,  handsome  throat,  and  broad  turned-over  collar ;  the  buttoned  coat  or 
surtout,  and  the  firm  limbs  that  seemed  to  grasp  the  very  earth  as  he  trode 
along.  We  shall  no  more  see  the  venerable  man — *'  the  Professor  " — seated  at 
the  round  table  in  the  saloon  at  Blackwood's,  sitting  silently  over  a  book-^with 
the  portraits  of  his  old  friends,  Lockhart,  and  Hogg,  and  Delta,  and  Alison,  ud 
Hamilton,  and  his  own  around  him ; — and  in  the  social  circles  which  so  Ions  de- 
lighted in  the  genial  company  of  **  the  old  man  eloquent,"  his  place  shall  Enow 
him  no  more.  Some  able  pen — it  may  be  that  of  one  of  his  own  gifted  sons-in- 
law — will,  doubtless,  ere  long  do  justice  to  his  memory,  and  show  to  the  country 
the  man  as  he  lived.  For  ourselves,  we  hardly  venture  to  contribute  even  a  stone 
to  his  cairn ;  but  we  feel  of  a  truth  that  he  has  lefl  a  void  which  can  never  be 
filled  un,  and  that  in  him  Scotland  has  lost  '*  a  glorious  figure,  —41  stately  and  be- 
ne Lite, — and  a  beloved  Presence  from  the  midst  of  her." 
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THE   BASTEBM  QUESTION.* 


The  present  generation  has  been 
reared  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peace. 
Born  with  the  dying  murmurs  of  our 
last  great  war  just  falling  on  our 
ears,  we  have  passed  our  lives  amid  the 
soothing  pleasures,  and  the  elevating — 
perhaps,  in  some  respects  the  enervat- 
ing— lufluences  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  the  spread  of  the  sciences.  Our 
quiet  has  not  been  disturbed  by  more 
tnan  the  distant  rumours  of  war  in  far. 
offand half- savage  dependencies,  where 
victory  or  defeat  had  little  influence  on 
our  permanent  condition,  and  were 
looked  upon  by  us  at  home  rather  as 
interesting  adventures  than  as  serious 
occurrences. 


The  peace  thus  happy,  thus  marked 
by  progress,  by  the  mcrease  of  civili* 
siition  and  prosperity  throughout  aU 
most  the  whole  world,  has  come  to  an 
end  at  last.  It  endured  for  nearly 
forty  years,  but  has  now  passed  away, 
and  left  the  world  as  a  heritage  to 
its  successor,  war.  Brazen-throated, 
stern-fronted,  thunder- voiced,  and  lion* 
hearted  war  again  strides  upon  the 
earth;  and  though  he  comes  not  at 
our  invitation,  nor  by  our  wish,  yet 
far  be  from  our  hearts  any  craven  fear 
of  his  approach  ;  far  from  our  cheeks, 
or  from  our  voices,  any  paleness,  or 
any  tremor,  as  we  meet  him  front  to 
front,    and    bid   him     ** Welcome!" 


*  *'The  Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828  and  1829,  with  a  View  of  the  Present  Stole 
of  Affairs  in  the  East."  By  Colonel  Chesney,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  London.    1  vol. 

**  A  Year  with  the  Turks ;  or,  Sketches  of  Travel  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  DominioDS 
of  the  Sultan."      By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.     1  voL     London :  W.  Parker  and  8on. 

**  Russia  and  the  Russians ;  Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  Ute  Hooae 
of  Romanoff."    By  J.  W.  Cole,  H.P.,  2Ut  Fttaikex«.  Loudou-.  Richard  Bentley.     1  vol 
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**  Welcome  to  war,"  say  we,  since  he 
comes  not  at  our  call.  *'  Welcome  to 
war  "  —  not  in  any  mere  passing  ex- 
citement— not  because  we  are  dazzled 
by  his  gew-gaw  trappings,  or  moved 
by  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  or  by  the 
majesty  and  pomp  of  his  approach  — 
not  because  we  have  not  present  to  our 
mind  all  the  evil,  all  the  misery,  and 
wretchedness,  and  crime,  that  lackey 
his  steps,  and  linger  on  his  track  long 
after  he  has  passed  by  —  but  because 
there  are  far  worse  evils  than  war,  and 
because,  sooner  or  later,  in  our  time, 
or  in  that  of  our  children,  wab  must 
COMB.  Had  events  so  happened  that 
war  had  been  deferred,  we  had  been 
content  to  train  up  our  children  so 
that  they  should  have  borne  them- 
selves  worthily  in  his  presence ;  since, 
however,  he  has  come  in  our  own  time, 
who  among  us  will  be  the  coward  not 
to  meet  him  like  a  man,  to  brave  his 
dangers  and  endure  his  evils,  in  order 
to  conquer  peace,  and  leave  that  quiet 
heritage  to  our  children  ? 

We  claim  no  monopoly  of  foresight 
when  we  say,  that  we  have  long  seen 
one  great  European  war  to  be  inevitA- 
ble.  The  idea  has  occurred  to  almost 
every  reflective  man  who  chose  to  form 
any  speculations  on  the  future.  We 
have  heard  it  uttered,  we  have  seen  it 
printed ;  it  is  a  notion  familar  to  the 
mind  of  almost  all  of  us.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  that,  it  has  come  upon  us  as 
it  were  by  surprise ;  and  even  now  we 
can  hardly  assure  ourselves  whether 
this  war  now  broken  out  is  the  war 
that  we  have  all  so  long  foreseen. 

We  believe  that  it  is.  )ti^  ^o  not  be- 
lieve that  the  present  war  is  chargeable 
solely  on  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  or  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Aicjid,  or  Lord  Aber- 
dcen,  or  Louis  Nnpolcon,  or  upon  any 
one  man  or  set  of  men.  Neither  is  it  a 
war  on  behalf  of  the  Turks,  or  against 
the  Russians,  or  for  or  against  Manome- 
tanism,  or  the  Greek  form  of  Christia- 
nity Neither  would  it  have  been  alto- 
gether avoided,  though  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  postponed,  had  Lord 
Palmerston  been  Prime  Minister,  and 
told  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  so  many 
words,  that  if  he  crossed  the  Pruth,  he 
would  send  fleets  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic ;  nor  if  this  man  had  done 
that,  or  left  it  undone,  and  the  other 
man  had  done  the  other  thing.  It  is 
THE  WAR  between  two  Powers,  whose 
names  have  scarcely  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  the  matter,  and  those  powers 
are — Fbsepqm  and  Debfotibk. 


Freedom  fights  on  the  one  side,  al- 
though her  armies  are  those  of  aristo- 
cratic England,  imperialised  Franco, 
and  absolute  Turkey.  Despotic 
Slavery,  on  the  other  side,  heads  the 
Russian  armies  now,  and  her  possible 
or  probable  allies  hereafter. 

We  are  ^uite  ready  to  credit  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  with  as  much  lust 
of  conquest  and  greed  of  territory  aa 
any  one  may  demand  for  him.  He  co- 
veted Constantinople,  and  he  thought 
the  time  had  come  when  he  might 
make  one  great  stride  towards  its  pos- 
session, and,  perhaps,  seize  it  altoge- 
ther; but  that  lust  and  greed  was 
stimulated  and  urged  to  immediate  and 
present  action  by  the  fear  and  the  hate 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was  rising 
and  gaining  ground  in  Turkey.  That 
Turkey  should  dare  to  harbour  and 
protect  those  that  had  fought  for  free- 
dom elsewhere ;  that  she  should  show 
herself  ready  and  willing  to  break  the 
links  that  bound  human  thought  and 
human  action ;  that  she  should  not 
only  tolerate  but  encourage  religious 
missionaries  from  the  free  shores 
of  England  and  America;  that  she 
should  herself  be  preparing  to  cast 
away  the  chains  of  rebgious  bigotry, 
and  reform  the  evils  of  absolute  and 
arbitrary  government,  and  give  to  her 
people  social  and  individuu  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  as  soon  as  they  were 
fit  to  use  them :  these  things  formed 
both  the  crime  of  Turkey  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  her  punishment;  since,  if 
left  unpunished,  they  would  soon  give 
her  strength  to  defy  her  accuser. 

Despotism,  looking  through  the  eyes 
of  the  Czar  and  his  ministers,  saw  her 
young  enemy,  Freedom,  bom  and  be- 
ginning to  grow  in  Turkey,  and  mov- 
ed, inhtinctively,  to  crudi  her  before 
she  gained  strength  to  be  formidable. 

There  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  one 
man  who  still  believes  the  rubbishy 
pretext  of  the  Greek  Church  being  in 
any  shape  the  cause  of  the  war,  except 
for  the  secondary  reason  that  the  Greek 
Church  is  a  very  convenient  oi^an  of 
despotism,  more  especially  with  a  des- 
pot at  the  head  of  it.  Not  that  we 
would  absolutely  deny  that  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  himself  is,  to  some  extent, 
the  dupe  of  his  own  pretext,  and  may 
really  be  a  believer  in  his  own  sincere 
attachment  to  that  faith ;  but  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  that  which  is  the 
bidden  spring  of  his  actions  is  the.  vcl- 
stmclvve  ViaXa  qI  V^  ^<^^\»  \A  ^sfi^^sB^ 
m  aSl  \U  ioti&B. 
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Let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  examine  our  own  mo- 
tives a  little.    Have  we  any  of  us  any 
particular  love  for  the  Turks  in  the 
abstract,  for  the  nation,  for  their  creed, 
or  their  politics?  or  have  we  either 
any  hatred  of  the  Russians?  Are  wenot, 
on  the  contrary,  all  of  us  rather  puz. 
zled  to  know  how  it  is  that  all  our  old 
associations  of  fear,  and  hatred,  and 
contempt  for  the  Turks,  and  a  kind  of 
distant  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
Russians,  have  been  suddenly  turned 
into  their  opposites  ?    Is  it  not  because 
we  have  heard  that  the  Russians  have 
bowed  themselves  down  in   the  dust 
before  their  Emperor,  and  hailed  him 
as  a  God  upon  earth  ;  and  because  we 
have  also  heard  that,  in  spite  of  the 
arbitrary  government  and  misrule  that 
has  prevailed  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  there  are  yet  to  be  found  in  it 
botn  men  and  communities  who  have 
preserved  their  native  independence  of 
thought  and  action — men  who  are  ho- 
nest, brave,  and  true,  and  nrc  free  in 
all  but  the  form  of  tlieir  government? 
*'Vox  populi  cox  Dei,"  is  an  old  rule, 
and  wuerc  the  "  i)opulus  "  is  a  "  free 
people,"  and  speaks  spontaneously  with 
Its  own  voice,  it  is  also  a  true  one. 
Therefore  have  we  all  of  us,  involun- 
tarily, in  our  hearts,  taken  part  with 
the  Turks,  long  before  the  red  tape  of 
diplomacy  condescended  to  recognise 
the  fact ;  because  we,  by  a  natural  in. 
stinct,  recognised  among  them  the  pre- 
sence of  some  i)ortion  of  that  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  uprightness,   and  inde- 
pendence which,  thank  God,  we  can 
claim  as  our  own  characteristics. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  asked,  how  it 
comes  about  that  the  absolute  and  de- 
spotic Government  of  Turkey  should 
be  regarded  as  fighting  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  army  of  free<lom,  any  more 
than  that  of  Rus:>ia  itself;  but  such  an 
inquiry*  could  only  proceed  from  one 
who  was  content  to  take  the  external 
forms  of  things  as  the  true  represen- 
tatives  of  their  internal  qualities.  The 
despotism  of  Turkey  is  the  old  pa- 
triarchal,  or  paternal  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  representative  of  tne  first 
rude  torm  of  ]>olity  that  arose  among 
men  in  time.-*  when  siichfonn  only  was 
possible.  The  individual  fivedoni  of 
the  ina.-'sos  was  little  afiectcd  by  it — it 
aotod  only  in  tlie  immediate  ])rcsi*nce 
of  ihu  despot  or  his  deputies,  and  varied 
with  their  humours  or  ^lispoj^itions. 
It  had  lit  lie  organisation  ;  and  is  an 
old,  elTcte,  worthless  form  of  goyern- 


ment  enough,  but,  even  in  conie- 
quencc  of  its  inefiiciencyy  may  con* 
tain  much  of  the  elements  of  freedom. 
The  despotism  of  Russim,  howerefyb 
another  matter.  Here  we  have  organs 
isation,  and  contriyanccy  and  ma- 
chinery in  full  perfection  and  in  con. 
stant  action.  The  despotism  is  carried 
from  the  despot  as  a  centre,  through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  the  popuhUioHt 
and  is  perpetually  present,  noting  and 
governing  every  thought  and  eyerj 
action  of  eyery  individual.  Every 
spark  of  freedom,  whether  in  action* 
in  speech,  or  even  in  thought^  is  caie- 
fiilly  grappled  with  and  trodden  out. 
The  people  themselves  become  one 
huge  machine,  moving  and  acting  at 
the  will  of  one  man. 

This  despotism  it  is,  that  mling 
throughout  the  Russian  EropirOy  ex* 
tends  its  fell  influence,  more  or  less 
completely,  into  Austria,  and  TnmtL, 
and  the  rest  of  Gennany.  Louis  Ka- 
poleon  attempted  to  introdnoo  some- 
thing of  it  into  France*  though  the 
instinct  of  the  people  and  his  r^iltant 
position  now  compels  him  to  war 
against  it.  It  is  imitated  by  Naples* 
an<l  in  the  Papal  States.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  on  the  contrary*  nave  hi- 
therto been  under  the  influence  of  the 
old  unorganised  despotism*  from  whidi 
they  are  now  feebly  strutting  to 
emancipate  themselves.  Engmndaiid 
Ireland,  Holland,  and  ScandinaTia^ 
and  parts  of  Germany*  and  Switaer- 
land,  as  also  Piedmont*  have  long  ago 
freed  themselves  from  both  kinds. 

Wherefore,  it  may  be  asked*  is  thia 
glance  at  thines  in  general  paraded 
before  us  ?  lor  this  reason*  eentle 
r^uler.  Inasmuch  as  our  knoinedjf^ 
of  the  existence  of  two  such  oppoale 
powers  as  those  of  the  despotism  of 
the  East  of  Europe,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  West,  would  enable  any  one  to 
predict  that  the^  must  eventnaUy^  come 
into  dire  collision,  and  strife*  till  one 
obtains  the  mastery  of  the  other*  lo 
the  clearing  away  of  all  the  attendant 
rubbish  of  extraneous  circum8tanoe9» 
and  unmasking  the  two  great  princU 
ples  at  strife,  will  enable  us  to  see  who 
must,  ultimately  or  at  once*  directly 
or  iiKlirectly,  be  the  combatants  on 
each  sid(>,  and  to  judge  of  the  duration 
and  result  of  the  struggle. 

Tlmt  the  war  has  arisen  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent i  bis  tlespotio*  and*  therefore* 
unjust  and    treacherous  attack*  waa 
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simply  one  of  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  the  principle  or  rule  of  con- 
duct  on  which  he,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  despotism,  must  and  will  act. 
A  hundred  other  circumstances  mi^t 
have  arisen  to  produce  a  similar  action 
in  several  other  directions,  which  we 
should  have  been  equally  compelled  to 
resist  by  the  very  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

That  his  course  of  action  has  been 
such  as  to  have  caused  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  to 
hesitate  before  they  jom  him  as  ojxsn 
allies,  is  simply  another  accident,  which 
may  or  4nay  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  That  they  must 
ultimately  join  him,  or  liberate  their 
own  peoples,  can  be  no  more  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  an  V  reasonable  man  than  that 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  The  only 
modification  of  the  latter  alternative 
is,  whether  they  will  liberate  their 
peoples,  or  whether  these  peoples  will 
not  save  them  the  trouble  by  doing 
that  duty  for  themselves.  It  can  be 
equally  matter  of  little  doubt,  that  that 
very  curious  piece  of  political  cabinet- 
work and  state-joinery,  the  Empire  of 
Austria,  will  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces 
and  reconstructed  under  a  new  form. 
This  will  be  the  case  ultimately,  what- 
ever be  the  issue  of  the  contest,  inas- 
much as  if  Russia  should  win,  she  will 
not  long  refrain  from  absorbing  Hun* 
gary  and  Transylvania. 

But  will  she  win  ?  Can  she  win  in 
the  long  run  ?  Let  us  suppose  one  or 
two  possibilities.  Suppose  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  terrible  storm  in 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Anfflo-French  fleet 
should  be  so  far  crippled  as  to  fall  a 
prey  to  that  of  the  Russians ;  suppose 
that  in  a  vain  attack  on  the  impregna- 
ble Croustadt  a  similar  misfortune 
should  happen  to  our  Baltic  fleet ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Turkish  armies,  and  the  capture 
of  her  fortresses,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet,  the  Anglo-French  ar- 
mies were  compelled  to  surrender  pri- 
soners of  war,  Austria  and  Prussia 
immediately  declaring  on  the  side  of 
Russia.  Allow  us  to  ask  our  readers, 
individually  and  collectively,  just  to 
imagine  these  things,  and  then  to  think 
(each  one  of  them)  of  what  his  own 
feelings  would  be  ?  Would  he  not,  if 
a  young  man,  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
nearest  military  depot  and  offer  him- 
self as  a  volunteer  to  serve  in  any  ca- 
jiacity,  by  land  or  by  sea  ?     Would  he 


not,  if  a  wealtliy  one,  be  equally  ready 
to  scrape  together  all  the  cash  he  could 
sparer  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of 
tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
Would  there  be  one  man  in  all  green 
Ireland,  in  all  bonny  Scotland,  or  in  all 
merry  England,  of  so  craven,  so  dastard 
a  spirit,  as  to  sit  down  one  instant  in  his 
own  home,  quiet  and  content  with  his 
beating  ?  Would  there  not  be  one  in- 
surgent roar  of  uprising  spiriti^  in  town 
and  county,  across  all  our  broad  plains, 
from  all  onr  hiU-slopes,  from  all  our 
mountain  glens,  from  every  street, 
every  house,  every  den  and  alley  of 
our  cities?  Would  not  the  hearts  of 
all  our  young  men  ache,  and  their 
faces  burn  with  impatience  till  they 
had  crossed  the  sea  and  trodden  tfate 
soil  of  Russia  with  the  foot  of  an 
avenging  enemy?  Would  not  fleet 
after  fleet,  and  army  afler  army,  be 
ready,  like  Hydra's  heads,  two  taking 
the  place  of  each  one  that  had  pre- 
ceded them,  to  precipitate  themselves 
against  the  common  enemy  of  freedom 
and  mankind  ?  When  the  reader  has 
answered  these  questions  to  his  satis- 
faction he  will  know  our  idea  of  the 
chance  of  Russia  being  the  ultimate 
victor  in  this  war. 

For  any  calculation  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  struggle  there  are  many  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
meeting  with  more  resistance  than  he 
is  now  prepared  for,  may  take  advan- 
tage of  some  opportunity  to  withdraw 
fbF  the  Dratentifmay  reUra  from  the 
Principalities,  andendeayonrtoresume, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  itatus  quo  ante 
helium:  and  it  is  possible  —  thon^ 
hardly,  we  hope,  probable— that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Suoh  a  proceeding 
would  be  no  terminatioa  eHHoA  war ; 
it  would  be  merely  an  agreement  for 
an  armed  truce,  during  which  all  par. 
ties  would  be  watching  each  other  with 
ever  increasing  fear,  hatred,  and  dis- 
trust, and  which  despotism  would 
make  use  of  simply  to  choose  her  time 
for  striking  some  sudden  and  treache- 
rous blow,  to  cripple  her  adversaries. 

No  termination  of  the  war  can  be 
considered  as  a  final  and  satisfactory 
one  that  does  not  put  back  the  hordes 
of  Russia  into  their  own  steppes,  there 
to  work  out  their  own  future  regene- 
ration. She  must  be  environed  with 
a  circle  of  flame  blazing  along  idl  her 
European,  and  much  of  her  Asiatic 
borders.    Finland  most  be  restored  to 
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Sweden ;  Poland  must  be  reconstitated 
as  an  independent  nation ;  Hungary 
must  be  put  at  the  head  of  a  new  king, 
dom^  b'nking  Poland  with  Turkey ; 
the  Crimea  must  be  given  back  to 
Turkey,  and  made  the  Gibraltar  of 
the  Black  Sea ;  all  the  trans- Caucasian 
provinces  of  Russia  must  be  taken 
rrom  her ;  and  Circassia  must  be  made 
the  Switzerland  of  the  East ;  the  Rus- 
sian posts  in  North  America  must  be 
taken  possession  of  by  our  Indian 
fleet ;  and  British  America  extended 
to  Behrins's  Straits.* 

Along  ner  whole  vast  frontier  Rus- 
sia must  be  made  to  feel  the  force  of 
our  arms,  and  humiliated  in  all  the 
three  quarters  of  the  globe  to  which 
her  territories  extend.  When  that  is 
accomplished,  we  have  done  with  Rus. 
sia ;  towards  her  our  policy  must  ever 
after  l>e  one  of  simple  defence,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world 
must  be  ready  to  unite.  She  will  have 
enough  to  do  with  peopling  her  own 
vast  territories,  and  civilising  and  hu- 
manising her  people,  without  troubling 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  presence. 

Once  delivered  from  the  baneful 
shadow  of  this  great  Upas  tree  of  des- 
potism, the  other  despotic  governments 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  ma^ 
safely  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  their 
own  subjects.  Seli-interest  and  self, 
preservation  would  very  shortly  com- 
pel them  to  open  their  prison  doors, 
to  reduce  their  armies,  to  dismiss  their 
spies,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  their 
police.  If  they  did  not  these  things, 
who  is  there  among  us  Britons,  with 
the  glorious  recollections  of  our  own 
revolution,  and  our  own  successful  and 
noble  rebellion  aeainst  arbitrary'  [lower 
and  despotic  rule,  who  shall  dare  to 
utter  a  word  of  reproach  against  any 
nation  or  people  who  rebel  against 
their  despot,  even  should  they  follow 
our  own  stern  example,  and  bring  him 
as  a  criminal  to  the  block  ? 

It  lua^r  be  obiected  that  we  have 
said  nothing  of  the  future  of  Turkey. 
I'his,  however,  is  soon  disposed  of. 
Ilie  Greeks  are,  as  they  have  been 
since  the  days  of  Homer,  individually 
brave,  capable  even  of  heroic  deeds 
under  the  impulse  of  temporary  ex- 
citemcnt ;  they  are  utterly  unfit  for 


empire.  Keen,  8ubtle»  hi^y  inieDM. 
tual,  having  capacity  for  •nythin^ 
they  havesteadinessy  hoiieity»  intearitgr 
for  nothing.  For  the  porpoiea  of  go* 
vernment,  firmness  and  steadiiie«  of 
purpose,  aprightneUf  integrit/*  mad 
straightforward  conduct,  are  worth  all 
your  subtlety  and  iDiellectiiAl  abilitj. 
«  Honesty  is  the  best  policy, "  ii  as  true 
in  political  as  in  private  life.  It  it  the 
very  quality  on  which  the  greatneM  of 
England  is  based,  nncet  in  tpita  of 
occasional  exoeptiona  which  have 
served  to  prove  the  ruloj  *'  honettv " 
has  ever  been  the  cbancteriatio  of  the 
English  government.  Thia  quali^  of 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  piiipoee»  n- 
gle-heartedness,  and  speaking  the  pUb 
truth,  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  characUr 
of  the  Turk  as  in  that  of  the  Engliah- 
man ;  and  this  quality  it  ii  which 
marks  the  Turk  as  the  most  wortlnr  to 
rule  over  the  motley  population  of  the 
present  Turkish  euipune.  To  give  do- 
minion to  the  Greeks  woald  be  lo  pro- 
vide a  never-failing  supplv  of  qoantdi 
to  embroil  all  Europe  ana  Aaia  to  tha 
end  of  time.  As  to  the  talk  about  the 
Mahominedan  religion,  diaregard  aanp 
names  and  forms,  and  it  wilTbe  fiiUHl 
that  the  Turks  are  ten  times  better 
Christians  than  the  Greeks^  or  than 
all  the  other  worthless  rabbla  of  sa* 
called  Christian  sects  that  have  ftstaraj 
in  the  East  since  the  days  of  Coastaa* 
tine.  The  hatred  and  oonteaiqtt  en- 
tertained by  the  Turks  for  the  wtgj 
name  of  Christian,  was  fully  justifiait 
by  the  character,  and  the  pra6tioe»  an4 
the  doctrines  of  those  thev  oama  in 
contact  with.  Even  at  the  praspal 
day  so  great  is  the  mutual  ennu^  «f 
these  sects,  that  each  ooe  woold  lathif 
be  under  the  government  of  the  TMi 
than  that  of  any  of  their  riTals.  Tht 
Turks  require  only  a  better  ginaril 
education  and  greater  mixture  wilb 
the  civilised  world,  to  beoona  fuU^ 
tolerant,  and  benevolent  rulers  of  iIhi 
noble  empire  of  which  they  are  90V 
the  head. 

If  wo  wished  for  proof  of  this  pittjt, 
we  would  refer  to  the  pages  of  tha 
liule  work,  called  a  « Year  with  tha 
Turks,"  b;^  Mr.  WaringUm  W.  Snjtk 
This  is  a  singularly  clear  and  impartial 
account  of  a  tour  made  in  Turkey 


*  Temporary  posjiession  should  inrtantly  be  taken  of  Petropsulovski,  In  Kamtschalka,  sa 
as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  any  KuMian  frigates  in  ttie  Padflc  that  may  hava  oaptnrsd  aajr  sff 
uur  gohl  ships,  or  done  other  damage  to  oar  commerce. 
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years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  eminently 
fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  ob- 
serve, and  describe  accurately  and 
without  exaggeration,  and  who,  by 
mingling  freely  and  often  alone  among 
the  people,  had  good  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  singularly  moderate 
and  unpretentious;  every  attempt  at 
fine  writing  or  glowing  description  is 
studiously  avoided,  and  the  narrative 
kept  down  to  that  of  a  simple  and  un- 
studied account  of  an  ordinary  tour, 
written  merely  for  the  information  of 
the  reader.  Every  one,  however,  on 
closing  the  book,  will  find  his  ideas  of 
Turkey  much  larger  and  much  clearer 
than  before.  A  few  extracts  are  all 
we  have  room  for : — 

_  **  It  was  with  some  surprise  that  soon  after 
we  liad  arrived  we  saw  the  regiment  of  Ni- 
zam, upon  whose  '  unsoldier-lilce*  appeamce, 
raw  lads  as  many  of  them  were,  >ve  had 
looked  with  a  little  contempt.  They  had 
marched  the  whole  day  long  imder  the  burn- 
ing sun,  without  more  breakfast  than  a  pipe, 
and  now  fell  in  and  entered  the  town  fresh 
and  blithe.  Would  our  more  showy  Euro- 
pean troops  have  done  as  well  ?  Idy  com- 
panion, ill  iiichned  as  be  was  to  see  any- 
thing but  evil  in  Turkey  and  Turkish  in- 
stitutions, could  not  but  admire  their  en- 
durance of  labour  and  privation." — p.  175. 


"  Only  one  little  trait  of  Turkish  honesty 
may  I  introduce,  as  it  happened  to  fall  under 
my  own  observation.  A  friend  of  mine 
wandering  through  the  bazaars,  wished  to  buy 
an  embroidered  handkerchief  of  a  Torki^ 
shopkeeper.  He  asked  the  price.  Seventy- 
five  piasters.'  '  No,'  said  he  aware  that  it  is 
usual  among  all  traders,  whatever  their 
creed,  to  ask  at  first  more  [than  the  value. 
'  That  is  too  much  ;  I  will  give  you  seventy.' 
And  as  the  dealer  seemed  to  nod  assent,  he 
counted  out  the  money.  But  his  sur- 
jjrise  M  as  great  when  the  bearded  Osmanli, 
gruvtly  pushing  back  to  him  twenty  piasters, 
observed — '  This  is  more  than  the  just  price ; 
it  is  always  the  custom  here  to  bargain  over 
a  thing  down  to  its  fair  value ;  and  as  fifty 
I'iasters  is  my  proper  price,  those  twenty 
belong  to  you.'  Verily,  not  a  few  of  our 
professing  Christians  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  believer  in  the  Koran." — p.  180. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  My  companions  had  served,  some  as 
officers,  but  mostly  as  privates,  in  various 
corps;  and  though  sometimes  externally 
rough,  were,  as  a  body,  remarkable  for  a 
propriety  and  kindliness  of  conduct  superior  to 
what  we  should  meet  in  a  similar  group 
among  nations  occupying  a  higher  place  in 
European  estimation.  The  injunction  to 
*■  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 


unto  yon,'  is  not  considered  an  idle  form  of  > 
words  by  the  Turks,  but  it  is  carried  into 
practiot.  The  most  wealthy  does  not  dis- 
dain to  converse  with  the  poorest  The 
strong  man  in  a  mob  will  yield  to  the  old, 
or  to  women  or  children;  sons  exhibit  a 
respect  amounting  to  reverence  towards  their 
parents,  an4  the  stranger,  amid  a  crowd, 
meets  with  those  attentions  which  prove  that 
the  people  possess,  in  a  kindly  heart  and 
manner,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  elements 
of  true  civilisation."— p.  184. 


**  At  length,  after  seven  hours,  we  reached 
the  commencement  of  the  Tschiftlik.  It  lay 
in  a  pretty  valley,  where  the  road- side  was 
bordered  by  hemp,  growing  to  the  height  of 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet,  so  that  man 
and  horse  were  quite  lost  in  it.  'Look,' 
said  the  Bey,  unable  to  conceal  his  smiles, 
'  that  is  mine,  and  this  field  of  Indian  com 
is  mine,  and  vender  are  the  cottages  of  my 
peasants.'  Whilst  he  spoke,  a  rough-look- 
ing Bulgarian,  in  cap  and  jacket  of  sheep- 
skin, carrying  his  axe  over  his  shoulder,  ap- 
proached us,  looked,  for  a  few  seconds,  to 
make  sure  whether  he  was  not  deceived,  and 
then  running  forward  with  a  cry  of  joy,  made 
a  low  bow,  repeating  his  salutations  in  Bul- 
garian and  Turkish,  came  close  to  the  Bey, 
kissed  his  knees  and  hand,  and  pressed  the 
latter  repeatedly  on  his  own  bare  head  and 
on  his  heart,  whilst  his  mouth  was  so  oc- 
cupied with  laughing,  congratulating,  and 
kissing  that  he  could  hardly  speak  an  intel- 
ligible word. 

'*  Mahmoud  Bey,  good  soul,  tried  to  keep 
up  the  stoic  equanimity,  which  is  bon  ton 
among  the  Turks,  but  I  saw  the  tear  glisten 
in  his  eye  and  a  glow  of  satisfaction  suffuse 
his  cheek ;  and  his  voice  softened  as  he  in- 
quired after  one  and  another  of  his  tenants, 
and  all  thdrifamily  afiairs."— p.  210. 
•  .         •         •  .        , 

''What's  in  a  name?  Well  had  Mah- 
moud Bey  observed  to  ma  that  as  regarded 
religion,  it  mattered  little  to  Allah  what  we 
call  ourselves.  My  good  Mahommedan 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  their  hospitality, 
had  been  so  scrupulously  hononmble  on  the 
journey,  that  my  share  of  the  expenses,  cal- 
culated to  the  uttermost  farthing,  had 
amounted  to  an  absurdly  minute  sum.  I 
was  now  to  see  what  the  nominal  profession 
of  a  purer  creed  would  do.  The  Greeks  re- 
cdved  me  at  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  with  fraternising  expressions  to  wel- 
come the  brother  Christian.  But  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  before  they  took 
advantage  of  my  haste  and  inability  to  trade 
elsewhere ;  and  as  their  horse  was  provided 
with  a  «afliar,  or  pack-saddle,  cheated  me 
outrageously  in  the  price  they  gave  for  the 
saddle,  which  I  was  obliged  to  leave  behind. 
It  was  the  first  specimen,  and  (bi  from  the 
last,  of  the  dirty  meannesses  and  trickeries 
which  they  allowed  were  not  practised  by  the 
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Turks,  becaosef  forsooth  *  the  Mahommedan 
religion  strictly  forbade  any  deviation  from 
honesty  1" 

For  an  interesting  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  Russix^  on 
the  other  hand,  and  the  family  of  the 
Czar,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Cole's  "  Russia  and 
the  Russians."  It  contains  an  abstract 
of  the  history  of  the  empire  of  Russia, 
and  is  therefore  useful  to  refresh  our 
memories  on  many  points.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  present  character  and  de- 
signs of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  par. 
ticularly  apropos ;  we  must  make  room 
for  the  following  extract  from  it  :-* 

"The  insarrecUonary  movements  in  the 
diflferent  provinces  of  the  Ottomnn  Empire, 
instead  of  being  produced  by  Turlcish  op- 
pression, ^vhich  has  no  existence,  are  invaria- 
bly fomented  by  Russian  intrigues,  which 
never  slumber,  and  are  always  on  the  alert 
to  take  advantage  of  any  colourable  pretext 
that  may  occur.  The  peasants  of  Bulgaria, 
who  have  been  subject  to  the  Turks  for  five 
hundred  years,  are  infinitely  better  ofi"  in 
every  respect,  in  diet,  clothing,  lodging,  and 
in  the  produce  derived  from  their  agricul- 
tural labour,  than  any  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  be  tbey  of  what  creed  they  may,  who 
are  doomed  to  drag  on  their  existence  under 
the  iron  domination  of  Russia.  The  Sultan 
is  accused  of  intolerance,  whereas  it  is  bis 
very  tolerant  and  unsuspecting  system  of 
government  which  gives  the  opportunity  to 
tiie  secret  agents  of  Russia,  of  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discontent  amongst  the  two  great 
sections  of  his  subjects,  and  of  urging  them 
into  rebellion,  when  all  are  disposed  to  be 
happy,  loyal,  and  industrious.  The  cate- 
chism taught  in  the  schools  of  Bulgaria,  by 
these  Muscovite  Jesuits  is  undoubtedly  a 
duplicate  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  instilled 
into  the  rising  generation  of  Poland  under 
terror  of  the  knout,  and  by  order  of  the 
government.  The  following  extract  may 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  :— 

**  *  Qua.  1 — How  is  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  T 

"  *  Aiu,---Ab  proceeding  immediately  from 
God.* 

**  *  Quet.  17. — What  are  the  supematu- 
rally  revealed  motives  for  this  worship  of  the 
Emperor  ?' 

'*  *  Atu.  —  The  supematurally  revealed 
motives  are :  that  the  Emperor  is  the  Vice- 
gerent and  Mini;)ter  of  God,  to  execute  the 
divine  commands ;  and,  consequently,  diso- 
bedience to  the  Emperor  is  identified  with 
disobe<lience  to  God  himself;  that  God  will 
reward  us  in  the  wurld  for  the  worship  nnd 
obedience  we  render  the  Emperor,  and  punish 
us  severely  to  all  eternity  should  we  (Usobey 


or  neglect  to  worriiip  him.  Moreover,  God 
commands  us  to  love  and  ob^,  from  the  n- 
most  recesses  of  the  heart,  every  antboiitf, 
and  particularly  the  Emperor;  not  froii 
worldly  considermtions,  but  from  mppnhtnmn 
of  the  final  judgment.' 

*'  Such  bold  blasphemy  has  never  beeo  ap- 
proached since  the  days  of  pagan  darkwsi 
And  this  precious  document  emanates  from 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  provokes  war 
*in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,' 
who,  with  religion  on  his  tongoe,  reroofseksi 
ambition  at  his  heart,  and  a  destroying  swofd 
in  his  hand,  imagines  himself  a  aemi-dei^ 
upon  earth,  the  del^ated  imtrumeot  of 
Omnipotence,  and  the  destined  nprooter  of 
the  faith  of  Islam,  which,  with  all  its  erron^ 
is  nearer  to  a  reflection  of  the  truth,  than  his 
unmitigated  bigotry." — p.  162. 

These  two  little  books  will  serve  to 
give  our  readers  some  notions  of  the 
personal  characters  of  the  parties  who 
are  now  engaged  as  combatants.  For 
a  proper  understanding  of  their  mili- 
tary cnaractersy  and  of  the  country  in 
which  the  war  is  now  being  wa^i^,  and 
the  nature  of  the  operations  there,  we 
must  turn  to  Colonel  Cbesney's  work. 
This  book  will  greatly  add  to  the  al- 
ready high  reputation  of  its  author,  as 
giving  an  admirably  clear,  graphic,  and 
succinct  account  of  the  last  campaiffn 
fought  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Tunes,  and  enabling  even  nnmilitarj 
readers  to  understand  all  future  war- 
like operations  in  the  same  field. 

Colonel  Chesney  commences  his  book 
with  a  chapter  on  the  political  relations 
of  Turkey  previous  to  the  war  of  1828 
and  1829,  and  the  state  in  which  she 
was  left  by  the  battle  of  Navarino  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  —  events  in  which  France  and 
England  allowed  philanthropic  senti- 
ment and  classical  associations  to  over- 
rule the  dictates  of  justice  and  honesty, 
and  founded  a  kingdom  of  clever  scoun- 
drels, who  will  yet  make  them  repent 
their  acts. 

He  then  gives  a  very  interesting  and 
admirable  chapter  on  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  seat  of  war,  describing  the 
Danube  and  its  fortresses,  the  Balkan 
range  and  its  passes,  and  the  strong 
natural  defences  which  run  from  Bay- 
uk  Tchckmedge,  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, to  the  Euxine,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Constantinople.  He  sketches 
out  in  this  chuptcr  the  strong  points 
for  defence,  and  graphically  describes 
the  nature  of  the  several  lines  of  at- 
tack, that  must  be  the  scat  of  all  war- 
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like  operations  in  an  invasion  of  Turkey 
from  the  North.  His  third  chapter 
describes  several  plans  for  this  inva> 
sion  entertained  by  Kussia,  and  nar- 
rates the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1828.  In  this  he  incidentally 
mentions  the  recent  date  of  several  of 
the  Russian  conquests  —  that  of  the 
Crimea,  for  instance,  in  1792,  or  only 
sixty  years  ago — facts,  the  newness  of 
-which  we  are  apt  to  forget.  He  re- 
calls also  to  our  recollection  the  perpe- 
tual attacks  and  a^rgressions  that  have 
been  made  on  Turkey  by  Russia  ever 
since  the  year  1769. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1828 
seems  ver)-  similar  to  that  now  adopted 
by  the  Russians.  They  passed  the 
Pruth  without  previous  notice,  only 
declaring  war  as  they  entered  the  Prin- 
cipalities. After  taking  Brailow,  or 
I  brail  (probably  by  the  use  of  a  golden 
key),  they  poured  their  troops  into  the 
Dobrudscha,  captured  all  the  small 
fortresses  j  and  their  object  then  was, 
by  either  taking  or  maskmg  Varna  and 
Schumla,  to  pusn  across  the  Balkan,  and 
sweep  down  on  Constantinople  before 
the  Turks  could  organise  a  sufficient 
defence  of  their  capital.  Turkey  then 
was  in  a  far  worse  position  than  she  is 
now.  The  reforms  begun  by  Sultan 
^lahmood,  preceded  by  the  cruel  and 
arbitrary,  even  if  necessary,  step  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  had 
spread  dissatisfaction  throughout  his 
empire,  and  left  it  in  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  having  thrown  away  its  old 
arms,  without  having  tried  its  new  ones. 
The  Turkish  army  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  boys,  and  the  whole  or- 
ganisation of  the  empire  in  a  transition 
state.  Nevertheless,  it  is  cheering  to 
recollect  that,  after  the  Russian  army 
had  fairly  established  itself  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube ;  and  when  there 
was  no  Turkish  army  that  could  cope 
with  it  in  the  open  field,  and  when, 
moreoTer,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  him- 
self was  present  with  his  troops,  the 
BussiaDS  were  yet  unable,  after  many 
attacks,  erer  to  force  an  entrance 
tbrongh  the  lines  of  Sdiumla,  energe- 
.tioi^jr  defended  by  Hussein  Pacha; 
ignd  tliat  they  did  not  capture  Varna, 

-  -  ^iii  ^  iielp  of  their  fleet,  till 

of  eigh^-seven  days,  and 

the  treacherous  defection 

u  u,wv  men.    Its 

**d<       w.      I  have  been  im. 

Kit  of  energy  and 

irisier,  who 
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lingered  with  his  army  on  the  south  of 
the  Balkan  until  it  was  almost  too  late 
to  succour  it ;  and  who,  even  when  he 
had  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Russians 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
had  the  chance  withm  hb  grasp,  al- 
lowed it  to  escape,  him  from  his  inex. 
perience  in  military  matters.  In  the 
nieantime  Silistria,  with  very  imperfect 
defences,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Russians  from  the  21st  of  July  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  the  siege  was 
finally  abandoned  at  the  approach  of 
winter. 

Colonel  Chesney  sums  up  the  re- 
sults of  this  campaign  as  follows :— 

**  In  reviewing  the  various  events  of  the 
preceding  campaign,  we  find  as  the  result 
of  its  earlier  period  a  march  of  1,1 00  miles 
(for  a  portion  of  the  Russin  army)  with  the 
capture  of  Brailow  after  a  resolute  defence, 
in  addition  to  some  smaller  places  in  the 
Dobradsclia.  To  its  latter  period  belongs 
the  fall  of  Varna,  after  a  siege,  by  land  and 
sea,  of  eighty-nine  days.  The  other  opera- 
tions were  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Turks;  such  as  the  combats  and  attacks 
near  Schumla,  the  battle  of  Kurtepe,  and 
the  successful  defences  of  Schumla  and 
Silistria,  followed,  m  the  latter  case,  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Russian  army  across  the 
Danube  from  before  its  trenches. 

"  Between  sickness  and  the  sword,  these 
operations  in  European  Turkey  are  stated 
to  have  cost  Russia  the  serious  loss  of  more 
than  40,000  men ;  and,  according  to  the 
accounts  received  at  Bucharest,  at  least 
80,000  horses  died.  The  Russian  state- 
ments, as  might  be  expected,  make  it  far 
less;  but  when  the  prolonged  exposure, 
daring  the  sieges  of  Brailow,  Schumla, 
Varna,  and  Silistria,  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, in  addition  to  the  ravages  of  sickness 
and  the  defects  of  the  medical  and  com- 
missariat departments,  tliese  circumstances 
go  far  to  account  for  so  great  a  loss  to  an 
army  that  was  kept  more  or  less  complete, 
by  reinforcements  from  time  to  time.  At  Bu- 
charest alone  the  deaths  were  19,000 ;  that 
is,  7,000  of  the  army,  and  12,000  of  the 
Uihabitants.''— pp.  163-5. 

His  account  of  the  campaign  of 
1828  in  Asia,  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  is  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  with  that  just  given, 
more  especially  his  narrative  of  the 
siege  of  Akhaltsikh,  but  for  this  we 
have  no  space.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  under  the  energetic  and  talented 
guidance  of  General  Faskevitch,  and 
owiuj?  to  the  unprepared  condition  of 
the  Turkish  forces,  and  the  mistakes 
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of  thetr  commander,  the  Rossians 
were  more  successful  in  Asia  than 
they  were  in  Europe.  The  following 
were  the  results  of  the  campaign : — 

"  Anapa,  Poti,  Kara,  Akhalkalaki,  and 
Akhaltsikh,  with  818  pieces  of  canon  and 
about  8,000  prisonere,  together  with  the 
defeat  of  Kioasa  Mahammod  Pasha,  before 
the  walla  of  the  latter  place,  were  the 
fruito  of  a  campaign  of  five  montl»,  at  the 
close  of  which  16,000  Rusfliana,  with  thirty- 
four  guns,  occupied  a  semicircle,  extending 
from  Kars  on  the  right,  and  by  Ardagan  to 
Akhaltsikh  on  the  left. 

"  The  result  was  no  less  disappointing  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Sultan,  than  to  those  of 
the  Moslem  people,  whose  ill-regulated 
enthusiasm  had  taught  them  to  believe  that 
they  had  only  to  draw  their  swords  and 
mount  their  horses,  to  drive  the  Giaours 
bevond  the  Caucasus.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mbid,  however,  that  Asia  Minor  was  in 
DO  way  prepared  to  resist  invasion.  Had 
there  even  been  time  to  have  met  the  enemy 
on  the  frontier  with  suflicient  numbers  at 
the  very  outset,  an  untrained  people  witli- 
out  regular  grad  itions  of  officers — in  fact, 
without  even  a  militiirv  commander,  were 
but  ill-suited  to  oppo<(e  a  skilful  general 
and  experienced  soldiers,  fresh  from  a  suc- 
cessAil  war  in  Persia.  The  Turks,  more- 
over, were  under  the  extraonlinary  »Us- 
advantage  of  not  having  any  regular 
fortress,  the  defence  of  which  might  have 
given  them  additional  time ;  for  Kars  and 
the  other  place^  owing  to  the  defective 
state  of  their  workn,  and  the  cover  affordwl 
to  an  enemy  in  the  suburbs,  &c.,  were  little 
more  than  points  (Vappui  for  a  retreating 
force.''— pp.  197-9. 

The  campaign  of  1 829  commenced 
under  new  commanders  on  both  sides, 
but  the  improvement  in  energy  and 
ability  was  greater  on  the  Russian  than 
on  the  Turkish  side.  No  preparations 
had  been  made  by  the  Turks  during 
the  winter.  The  new  Grand  Vizier, 
Rescbid  Pasha,  aft«r  having  victory 
within  his  grasp,  eventually  suffered  a 
defeat  at  the  Lands  of  Greneral  Die- 
bitsch  : — 

"The  Turks  lost  upwards  of  3,000  men, 
and  the  Russians,  according  to  their  own 
admission,  not  less  than  63  officers  and 
2,500  men,  at  the  battle  of  Knlewtscha. 
The  former  had  about  33,000  men  and  56 
pieces  of  artillery ;  and  the  latter  31,000  in 
action,  and  2,000  with  the  baggage.  But 
the  Russians,  taking  into  account  their  146 
guns,  had  a  decided  superiority  in  the  field, 
independently  of  the  mixed  composition  of 
the  Turkish  force. 

•'  When  it  Is  remembered  that  the  Nixam, 


though  nomintlly  n^oUr  troops,  were  thai 
bat  imperfectly  organised,  and  that  the  rs- 
mainder  of  the  Turkish  army  simply  ooo- 
sisted  of  untrained  armed  men,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  batUet,  although  kist,  did 
honour  to  the  valour  and  perwverance  of  the 
Osmanli.  Their  zeal  and  irrognlar  ooomge 
enabled  them  for  many  hours  to  oppose  a 
regular  army,  commanded  by  an  experienced 
general ;  and  this  successfally,  untU  the 
shock  of  a  fearful  explosion  in  the  midst  of 
their  forces  threw  them  into  conAision,  and 
gave  victory  to  the  Russians.  The  battle  of 
Kulewtscha  proved  to  be  the  ftital  taming- 
point  of  the  two  campaigns,  and,  in  the 
sequfl,  placed  Turkey  for  a  moment  at  th« 
feet  of  her  invaders.'* — pp.  226-6. 

Silistria  now  fbll,  af^er  a  courageous 
defence ;  and  then,  without  waiting  to 
secure  ^aore  fortresses,  and  contenting 
himself  with  masking  Shamla,  General 
Diebitsch  resolved  upon  the  daring 
movement  which  closed  the  war,  to 
the  entire  advantage  of  the  Russians. 
Deceiving  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  pre- 
tending to  invest  Shumla  closely,  and 
thus  inducing  him  to  withdraw  some 
forces  from  the  mountains,  he  lef\  part 
of  his  army  to  continue  this  attack, 
and  with  the  rest  forced  his  way  over 
the  Bulkan  by  the  passes  north  of 
Aidos,  took  the  Turks  completely  by 
surprise,  and  spreading  reports  that 
his  numbers  were  like  the  leaves  of 
the  forest,  struck  such  terror  into  their 
forces,  that  he  reached  and  occupied 
Adrianople  without  any  opposition. 
Here,  however,  his  destruction  was 
almost  certain,  unless  peace  were  con- 
clutled  before  his  exact  numbers  and 
position  were  known.  His  effective 
force  was  only  2 1 ,000  men  ;  he  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  with 
only  a  long  and  straggling  line  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces,  which  line  was  liable  to  be 
broken  through  and  cut  off  at  many 
points.  The  passes  of  the  Bulkan 
might  be  closed  against  him,  and  then, 
if  only  sufBcient  opposition  arose  in 
fVont  to  cause  delay,  the  most  he  could 
hope  for  was  a  retreat  by  way  of  either 
the  Black  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  To  pause,  therefore,  was  de- 
struction, and  he  boldlv  continued  his 
advance  on  Constantinople.  The  re> 
suit  is  thus  narrated  by  Colonel  Ches- 
ney :— . 

*'  A  humiliating  treaty  was  entered  into 
by  the  Divan,  under  the  firm  belief  that 
hosts  which  had    been    comparMl  to   the 
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loftvo*  of  A  fowst,  numlioroil  at  loaal  00,000 

"  Vo  put  All  oiul  to  »uoh  an  nlanniii); 
inviision  anil  mvo  iVn^tantlnoplo,  wa«i  a 
l"»aramount  ol»]»vt  with  the  British  aml>a:«* 
!«a»li>r.  Sir  KoN'rt  (tonlon,  mi»n»  jmrtiiMilarly 
a:«  ivnsi«K*raMo  atixicty  w;i*  foil  li'sl  thort* 
!»hinilii  Iv  an  out-hn'ak  in  iho  capital,  for 
tho  n'^lv»ration  of  tho  ianisorit*:!.  A  tn^atv 
of  {vrtiv  wan  Mk^nint  in  »^»n!«^'^]lu»nl>»  at 
Ailri.inoplo  i<n  thi»  'J^ih  of  .Vu4;n>l.  lSl»i». 

"It  is  saiJ,  (h.it  Sultan  Malunouii'A 
u>.J:\l  tiiinur-w  tli'^Ttinl  him  on  this  oiva- 
>iiMi,  ;uul  th.it  ho  >hoil  Mttor  tivirs  on  atlix- 
it\j;  hi"*  sii;n;itur»Mo  \\\\.\\  ho  *>  jn^llv  o-mi- 
M.lorisl  a  ilisailvantaj^*»ni!«,  autl  ovon  hunii- 
li:»lin^  troaty.  It  is  pn'tty  oortain  ho 
u  MiM  havo  ivntinutHl  tho  war  at  all  ha/anK 
haii  ho  Uh'u  an  irr  that  at  th^it  nvunont  tho 
Kn>'»iau  o.Mun>an»lor,  now  Mai>h.il  l>io- 
hitM'h  /.aK-iIk.iu<(l<i  h.-itl  not  moi\*  than  frx>m 
i;»,00i)  ti»  I7,«»0t>  kivoni'ts.  A  ilotVvtivo 
oiMunu'"«Aii  it,  and  a  Mill  \*ors*«  in(>«lioal 
ilip.irtinont,  oau*- il  «r»soa>o  to  oounnoniv  it."* 
\>i'rlv  .i-s  v».»n  a-*  tho  inva>U'r«  n»aoh^^l 
V  Irian. 'plo  At  a  frranil  n-vii-w  nhiv-h  t»v»k, 
pKii'o  on  iho  Sth  of  Nv»voniU'r.  lS'»t>,  ami  at 
\\\\wh  tho  author  wa*  pro!»ont,  ihoro  won* 
!«o:iiv«Iv  lii.oito  nion  of  all  anuii  in  the 
lioM.*-'  pp.'.Mo  0. 

In  \«<i:i  tho  oampaijn  of  I8*JI), 
tluni^xh  hy  no  imvuis  ilooi^ivi*.  wjis 
\vx  in  tavour  of  tlu'  Kussians,  owiiiij 
to  tin'  skill  ot'  l*rtNkioviioh,  ami  tho 
\v;uit  of  it  in  tho  TurkH,  aiul  tho  Pa- 
>h:iliv'k  o(  Akhalisikh  roniainoil  ns  a 
pornianont  a«lilitioM  to  tho  KtisM:m 
oin|»in\  ti'joihtT  uiih  anothor  portion 
of  tho  niiiok  Sv'a  ooa^l.  Thoso  aihl 
tho  t'ortn'ss  of  l>raih>\v  in  KiimjHS 
with  a  ritjht  o(  oonlnml  ovor  tho  on. 
tranoo  ottho  Oannbo  i\\u\  1 1 ,  "ilHl.lHh^ 
Uutoh  ^hioats  won*  tho  iminoiliato 
niatorial  ailvanta;^^'^  !:aino<i  hv  Kussia 
l»y  t!»o  tn'aix  of  Adrianoplo.  in  atU 
ilition  to  whioh  sho  aoouin»«l  rights  of 
iniortoivnoo  in  tho  allairs  of  AV alhi- 
ohia  an«l  Mol«la\ia,  whioh  havo  U** 
oonio  tho  pivxiniato  ami  obvton« 
cansos  of  tho  pi\»s^»nt  war. 

Stilly  o\\  tho  whoKs  thoiijxh  tho 
ontirt»  u«lvantJi«^.»  was  on  tho  sido  of 
tho  Ku!>Man:(.  wo  oan  now  stv  in  how 
pn.'oat*ioiis  an«l  hazanloiis  a  wav  that 
advanta^o  was  ohtaiiunl,  a:«  woli  a^  at 
how  f^TVixX  a  loss  of  nuMi  anil  tnatoriaU 
of  war ;  ami  onr  cluvrinj;  rt»lUK*tion 
»,  if  tho  Kn^tsiaiiji  did  jk)  littK*  thon 
against  tho  Turks  singU'-handiHl,  and 
emiuirraswtl,  and  at  tho  Kiwo>t  ohh  of 
their  fortune*,  how  inuoh  K'sn  woidd 
Ihov  bo  Mo  to  ofleot  now. 

AAer  iumming  up  the^rej>ult9  of  this 


war.  Colonel  Chosnoy  jjiws  a  brief 
Aoeount  of  tho  ^ultMs^uent  Ajrgreiiisionji 
of  Kussia  u|H>n  Turkoy  down  to  tho 
pn\<ont  time,  and  thon  plaooii  Ivfore 
us  an  abstraot  of  the  ovoiits,  with 
whioh  wo  an'  all  familiar,  that  havo 
iH'onrnvl  dnriu);  tho  i»ast  yoar.  lie 
shows  tho  novor-ivasin^r  i*ovotousnesa 
of  tho  C/AT  tor  tho  |H">ssossion  of  Tur- 
key, as  ovidomvd  by  all  his  aots,  and 
the  uttor  falsohtH^l.  iloivit*  and  faitlu 
lossnoss  whioh  havo  oharaotoristHl  all 
his  wonls.  It  would.  indtHnl,  Ih»  to  in- 
sult tho  jiood  siMiSi»  of  our  n»aders  if 
we  ondoavonnMl  to  pn>ve  to  thoiu  lu^w 
utterly  the  Kin|H»ror  Nioholas  has 
brokon  tho  faith  ot'  a  sin'ort»i«xu  and 
tho  wonl  of  honour  of  a  pMuUMuan. 
No  man  aotin>;  in  private  life  in  Kn«;. 
land  as  ho  has  done  in  Kumpean  {xni. 
ties,  but  would  Ih»  branded  with  the 
sanu*  mark  of  dist;nioo  that  olings  to  a 
shar|H»r  or  a  blaoklo*;. 

Colonel  iMiosney  then  examines  the 
(luostion  of  the  military  dotonw  of 
'Lurkey,  iH)i\trastiitg  the  advantajji^s  of 
itii  pn's<Mit  iH>sition.  its  well-orjjanisiHl 
army,  and  tlio  unitod  and  onthusijuttio 
spirit  of  tho  piH>plo.  with  its  oondition 
in  I8JS  and  **2\},  lie  avows  his  Miof, 
that  had  not  tho  Sultan  bivu  enounu 
lH»nMl  with  tho  help  of  Kun>jH\in  di- 
])lomaoy  in  IKjC).  he  mi^ht  have  met 
tho  Kus<ians  tui  tho  Imnks  of  the  IVuih, 
anil  (>ithor  havo  pn^vontod  tlu'  iH'ou|iii. 
tii>n  oC  tho  rrinoi|Hilities,  or,  at  least, 
havo  doprivotl  the  enemy  i>f  gn^at  part 
o(  tho  ailvanta^^i's  they  dorivinl  fn>ni  it. 
lie  explains  nion»over,  oloarly,  the  dif- 
fiouUios  the  Russians  have  to  otmtond 
apiinst  in  any  advanoe.  and  shows  that 
tho  Turks  havo  thn»e  j;n»at  linos  of  de- 
fonoo^ first,  tho  OainilH*  and  its  for- 
tn»ss<»s ;  sivtuidly,  the  Halkan,  with 
tho  stnuij!  phuvs  of  Shumlaaiid  Varna; 
ami  lastlv.  tho  linos  o(  Uuvuk  Tehok- 
medps  wost  of  Constantinople :  and 
|Hunts  out  to  us  that  the  ditlieulties  of 
the  Uussians  must  iiu*n*a«<'  with  their 
advanoe,  sintv  an  ovorwholtuinjj  ft»nv 
anil  an  enonuous  exfH'nditun'  would 
be  notvssary  to  keep  up  their  oommu- 
nioations  with  their  bas<\  and  make 
sun*  of  n'lvivinji  supplies  of  pn>visions 
anil  munitions  of  war.  Without  the 
mastorv  of  tho  Hlaok  Soa,  indoinl.  anv 
^n*at  and  ]H*rmanont  advamv  ot  tho 
Russians  Ivyond  thoir  pn'>ont  line  ap- 
ivars  to  us  almost  ini{H^sible.  exoept 
in  i\mstMpu»nt.v  of  an  amount  of  tn»aoh- 
ory  or  woaknoss  tui  the  part  of  the 
Turks  which  we  eannot  supinvk*  them 
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capable  of,  or  an  amount  of  power  and 
resources  on  the  part  of  Russia  which 
arc  equally  unlocked  for.  Still  re- 
mains the  question,  supposing  the  Kus- 
sians  to  stand  on  the  defensive  on  their 
present  lines,  how  are  they  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  Principalities,  and  the  Sul- 
tanas dominions  restored  to  him  un- 
broken and  unincumbered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy.  Constantinople 
may  be  safe,  but  is  he  to  remain  con- 
tent with  that? — or  are  we,  as  his  allies, 
to  be  so?  Such  a  supposition  is  ab- 
surd. 

On  the  means  of  driving  the  Rus- 
sians beyond  the  Pruth,  Colonel  Chesney 
is  silent ;  perhaps  advisedly  so.  We 
thank  him  heartily  for  his  book,  how- 
ever, which  needs  no  praise  of  ours  to 
insure  its  wide  circulation  and  popu- 
larity. The  single  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  it  is,  the  very  rough  and  in- 
complete nature  of  his  map?,  as  wo 
think  he  might  have  given  us  some  con- 
taining more  full  mformation,  both 
geographical  and  strategetical. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  would  again 
press  on  our  readers,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  in  our  last  number,  but  with  even 
Greater  urgency,  that  this  is  no  little  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  They  nmst  bo 
prepared  to  make  far  greater  sacrifices 
than  any  that  have  been  called  for  yet. 
The  Turkish  campaigns,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  them,  will  be  but  one 
incident  in  this  war.  It  is  a  war  in 
which,  before  its  final  close,  the  fate  of 
England  and  France  will  be  involved. 
Penuips  few  results  are  more  to  be  de- 
precated by  us  than  a  hasty  and 
patched-up  peace.  The  instincts  of 
our  aristocratic  rulers,  on  the  one  hand^ 
have  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the 
success  of  dcsi>otio  power;  on  the 
other  is  the  miscrabto  and  purblind 
policy  of  the  Manchester  school,  that 
would  go  on  spinnins  cotton  till  there 
were  no  customers  left  to  buy  it  from 
them.  The  union  of  these  two  spirits 
is  an  evil  to  be  feared  by  all  who  in 
our  islands  draw  the  breatn  of  freemeni 
and  are  worthy  to  call  themselves  a 
people. 

This  war,  once  begun,  should  be 
fought  fairly  out.     Let  us  recollect 


that  there  ai*o  whole  nations  and  races 
of  men — men,  like  ourselres,  with 
white  faces,  and  whose  hair  is  not 
woolly — who,  iu  all  the  highest  facul- 
ties and  attributes  of  men»  are  slaves. 
Let  us  recollect  that  there  are  fair 
provinces  and  noble  lands  in  our  own 
Europe  that  are  tilled  by  men  who  are 
serfs — almost  as  much  slaves  as  are  the 
«  niggers'*  of  the  United  States ;  that 
even  the  owners  of  these  serfs  and 
these  lands  dare  not  utter  their  own 
thoughts,  cannot  move  freely  about 
their  own  country,  and  hold  tncir  lives 
and  fortunes  at  the  will  of  one  man«  or 
at  the  pleasure  of  his  subordinates. 
Let  us  recollect  that  we  ourselvesy  if 
we  visit  these  countries^  have  to  speak 
with  *bated  breath,  and  hide  our 
thoughts,  if  wo  would  not  visit  the  in- 
side of  a  prison  ;  and  that  onr  every 
act  is  not(Hi  and  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  police.  Let  even  Manchester 
recollect  that  our  commerce  is  crippled* 
our  trade  fettered,  millions  of  custom- 
ers kept  from  our  shops,  millions  of 
tons  of  "goods**  debarred  from  our 
warehouses;  and  all  this  for  no  real 
goo<l,  but  for  the  fancied  security  of 
some  certain  ro^-al  houses,  and  the 
support  of  the  mmions  and  the  armies 
that  they  suppose  necessary  to  that  ae- 
curity. 

We  did  right  never  to  commence  a 
crusade  even  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
but  once  engaged,  once  armed  and  in 
the  field,  we  should  bo  alike  fools  and 
cowards  —  should  the  nations  riae»  as 
rise  they  will — to  let  any  paltry  state 
policy,  any  dynastic  family  entangle* 
ments,  or  any  petty  party  ieelings  hero 
at  home,  hindei*  our  stretching  out  to 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship^  or 
at  least  securinj^  for  them  a  fair  field 
to  deal  each  with  their  own  domestic 
foes,  as  their  own  arms  and  their  own 
hearts  shall  give  them  strength  to  deaL 
England  and  France  are  hcncefinrth 
bound,  in  common  honesty  and  com- 
mon justice,  to  oppose  intervention  by 
intervention.  Should  the  despots  band 
together,  let  our  people  join  with  their 
people ;  and  then,  m  the  bold  wotds 
of  Lord  John,  wo  say,  "  Let  God  de- 
fend the  right  1*' 
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tutions  congenial  to  its  character  (and 
ultimately  territorial  limits  coextensive 
with  its  blood),  which  is  only  now  be- 
^nning  to  attract  attention^  but  which 
IS  destined  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
Europe. 

The  Revolution  which  overthrew 
monarchy  and  nobility  in  France  was 
the  movement  of  a  nation  of  Celts  to 
throw  off  the  hereditary  and  aristocratic 
principles  introduced  into  their  law  and 
government  by  their  Prankish  con- 
querors. It  was  at  bottom  a  struggle  of 
Kace  as  well  as  of  Principles, — a  suc- 
cessful effort  of  a  long  subject  people  to 
throw  off  a  foreign  system  of  caste,  un- 
congenial to  the  national  character, 
and  the  domination  of  an  unpopular 
noblesse,  in  whose  veins  still  ran  the 
blood  of  Clovis  and  his  Prankish  chiefs. 

Equality  (in  other  words,  the  ab- 
sence of  hereditary  honours  and  pri- 
vileges) is  the  native  passion  of  the 
Prench ;  and  ever  since  1 789  it  has 
marked  their  history  and  institutions. 
As  necessary  corollaries,  it  has  abolished 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  with  it  a 
territorial  nobilitv,  and  has  thrown 
rank  open  to  all  (tending,  also,  to 
make  titles  personal  only,  and  not  he- 
reditary). The  whole  nation  is  now 
essentially  a  level  mass,  without  any 
nobles  or  local  maa:nates  either  to  check 
or  to  head  public  opinion,  or  to  fill  the 
leading  posts  under  Government ;  the 
whole  Government  offices  are  filled  by 
the  people,  at  the  nomination  of  the 
Head  of  the  State,  who  is  himself  the 
choice  of  the  nation ;  and  thus  the  gra- 
dations  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy 
overspread  the  country,  with  an  auto- 
crat at  its  head,  and  the  people,  a  level 
mass  of  forty  millions,  at  its  feet.  Mu- 
nicipal institutions  are  little  cared  for, 
and  local  distinctions  utterly  discoun- 
tenanced ;  the  theory  that  "  all  are 
equal,"  is  logically  carried  out  hynum- 
hers  being  made  the  ultimate  judge  of 
everything,  and  every thingbeing  placed 
in  subjection  to  the  general  will  of  the 
nation.  There  is  but  one  way  of  work- 
ing such  a  system  of  government,  and 
that  is,  by  the  nation  appointing  its 
ruler,  and  leaving  him  to  appoint  all 
under  him, — the  check  on  his  power 
being,  of  course,  dethronement,  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  **  so- 
vereign people.*'  Such  was  the  prin- 
ciple established  by  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  such  has  very  nearly  been 
the  practice  of  the  French  nation,  in 
regard  to  its  laws  and  government* 


during  the  last  sizty.five  years;  and 
such,  we  may  add,  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  a  good  while  to  come,  whether 
the  Head  of  the  State  be  called  a  Pre- 
sident, an  Emperor,  or  a  King — a  Ca- 
vaignac,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Bourbon. 

The  main  difference  between  the  re- 
gimes  of  Equality  established  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States  is  this,  that 
the  American  Union,  by  its  federal 
constitution,  provides  for  elementary 
diversities,  and  recognises  local  rights 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  general  com- 
munity ;  whereas  in  Prance  there  is  no 
such  distinction,  and  everything  alike 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  central 
Government.  Thus,  the  election  of  a 
President  in  the  Union  depends  upon 
a  majority  of  the  States,  whereas  in 
Prance  mere  number  decides  the  ques- 
tion ;  thus  public  works  are  generally 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  district 
in  America,  but  in  France  by  the  cen- 
tral Groverment ;  and  thus  also,  each 
State  of  the  Union  can  make  laws  (as 
to  marriage,  settlement  of  property, 
appointment  of  judges,  &c.)  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  whereas  perfect  uniformity 
of  laws  and  institutions  all  over  the 
country  is  the  rule  in  France.  Another 
great  point  of  distinction  is,  that  the 
Americans  trust  a  great  deal  to  their 
Houses  of  Assembly,  and,  having  ma- 
tured their  system,  provide  for  the 
peaceable  dethronement  of  an  unpo- 
pular President  by  quadrennial  elec- 
tions ;  whereas  the  Prench,  as  yet,  can 
trust  but  little  to  their  representatives, 
relying  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  their 
Ruler  i  and,  having  had  no  proper  scope 
for  maturing  their  regime,  and  being 
more  under  the  sway  of  personal  pres- 
tige than  the  Americans,  they  have  as 
yet  adopted  no  better  plan  of  ridding 
themselves  of  an  unpopular  Ruler  than 
by  the  rude  method  of  revolt.  In  both» 
however,  there  is  the  utmost  personal 
equality,  and  the  whole  Government 
appointments  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Head  of  the  State. 

The  principles  of  Democracy  and 
of  Race  thus  simultaneously  appearing 
in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  were  not 
united  merely  fortuitously ;  they  are, 
in  reality,  twins,  and  will  ever  move 
hand  in  hand.  They  both  spring  from 
the  same  source,  and  either  may  de- 
velop itself  before  the  other,  or  with- 
out the  other,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Whence  arises 
democracy  ?  Simply  from  the  units  of 
society  beginning  to  think  for  them- 
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selves — instead  of  following  their  lead- 
ers unreflectingly^  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
as  primitive  or  undeveloped  humanity 
has  always  a  tendency  to  do.  It  com. 
mences  as  soon  as  men  become  con- 
scious  agents  —  as  soon  as  the  units  of 
society  begin  to  consider  the  laws  of 
that  society,  the  system  under  which 
they  exist ;  in  one  word,  as  soon  as  the 
principle  of  individuality  is  established, 
and  each  man,  feeling  nimsolf  "  a  law 
unto  himself,"  begins  to  act  from  with, 
in,  instead  of  passively  obeying  every 
mandate  from  without.  Arrived  at 
this  stage,  men  become  acutely  alivo 
1u  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their 
country ;  and  so  it  has  ever  been  found 
that  the  freest  nation  is  also  the  most 
patriotic.  Look  at  Holland, — look  at 
Switzerland, —  look  at  Scotland,  and 
many  other  examples  of  this  truth. 
If  such  men  be  under  foreign  domi* 
nation  (as  Italy,  at  present  under 
that  of  Austria),  every  effort  is  first 
directed  to  throw  ofl*  the  stranger's 
yoke ;  for,  imtil  that  bo  accomplished, 
thoy  can  neither  get  their  own  (i.<?.,  so- 
(iial)  rights  nor  those  of  their  country. 
But  sup])ose  the  country  is  free,  but 
the  people  unemancipated,  then,  as  the 
principle  of  individuality  pervades  the 
mass,  they  commence  to  agitate,  until 
either  force  or  suasion  obtauis  for  them 
a  due  voice  in  the  administration  of 
afliiirs,  and,  consequentlv,  the  remo. 
delling  of  their  laws  and  mstitutions  in 
accordance  with  their  desires. 

But  when  this  is  done,  the  millions  of 
thinking  units  have  yet  another  task 
before  tliem.  They  look  without,  and, 
probablv,  see  around  them  other  miU 
lions  of^ precisely  the  same  blood  and 
language  as  themselves,  but  severed 
from  them  by  artificial  barriers;  and 
they  begin  to  say,  "All  our  interests  and 
svmpathies  are  in  common ;  why,  then» 
should  we  not  l>eneiit  one  another,  and 
fetrengthen  our  hands  by  a  union  ?*'  Or 
the  case  is  .stronger  than  this  ;  and,  as 
with  the  states  of  Germany,  these  sec- 
tions  of  the  same  race  sometimes  find 
themselves  actually  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  the  Held  of  battle.  And 
when  they  come  to  ask.  How  is  this? 
tliey  find  it  is  a  mere  consequence  of 
their  being  severed  into  petty  states, 
whose  Princes  league  themselves  this 
way  or  that,  according  to  their  per- 
sonal inten.>sts ;  they  jKjrceive,  also, 
that  this  artificial  sevenmce  benefits  no 
one  but  the  Princes  themselves  —  that 
it  entails  tbo  cost  of  a  dozen  Courts  in« 


stead  of  one — that  it  renders  a  might)r 
race  impotent,  and  fumiiihei  a  mdj 
field  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
Powers.  Such  thoughts  ineritaUj 
spring  up  as  the  units  of  societj  begin 
to  think  for  themselves  i  and  just  as 
surely  as  if  we  were  working  ont  a  sum 
in  arithmetic,  may  we  affirm  that  these 
principles  will  be  acted  upon,  and 
alter  the  present  face  of  Europe. 

Thus  the  development  of  mankinds 
which  is  at  present  going  on  in  the 
western  half  of  Europe  and  in  Ameri- 
ca, manifests  itself  in  the  internal  af* 
fairs  of  states  by  Deroocracyt  and  in 
the  external  by  the  affinities  of  Race  - 
twin  principles,  at  present  half  un- 
trained, opposed  by  the  existing  might 
of  a  colossal  king-crafV,  and  owtain  to 
commit  dreadful  and  icnorant  ezoei^ 
cs ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  will  gra* 
dually  purify  themselves^  even  as  a 
sago  emancipates  himself  ftom  the 
cri'ors  and  excesses  of  youth,  and  from 
whoso  joint  operation  will  ultimatelf 
procee<l  the  regeneration  of  Europe* 

Democracy,  first  soaring  aloft  from 
the  French  soil  in  1789,  and  extending 
itself  into  not  a  few  of  the  ndghboar- 
ing  countries,  grew  faint  under  the 
iron  thrall  of  the  ever-warring  Kapo- 
leon,  and  finally  reached  its  first  ndl 
upon  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Then 
Alison's  former  Uistonr  left  it  pros- 
trate ;  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  conti- 
nental Europe  everywhere  once  mora 
proclaiming  the  principles  of  lejntimiu 
cy  and  king.craft.  There  were  Empe- 
rors, and  Kings,  and  Popes,  as  befoie^ 
but  the  people  nowhere.  The  fermea- 
tation,  however,  began  again  |i— that 
yeast  which  will  never  cease  to  work 
till  it  resolves  itself  into  the  pure  spi- 
rit of  liberty,  again  began  to  prodoea 
excitement  among  the  nations.  la 
18'20-.ju8t  five  years  after  Watoloi^* 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  were  in  tiba 
throes  of  revolt  and  rerolntion;  and 
the  absolutist  rulers  of  Russiat  Aoa- 
tria,  and  Prussia— anticipating  b^  a 
quarter  of  a  centurjr  what  agon  is 
about  to  be  their  policy  now — fcagaad 
themselves  together  at  Layhadi*  to 
uphold  the  power  of  KingS|  and  crash 
the  movements  of  the  People  whereitr 
they  showed  themselves.  The  reactioa 
of  indignation  at  the  vile  assasrinatioB 
of  the  Duke  dc  Bern,  at  that  timb 
alone  saved  France  from  a  similar  eoa- 
vulsion  ;  but  in  1830  the  long-gathatu 
ing  storm  broke  out ;  the  pow 
of  the  Bourbons  and  kgitiBiacj  tw 
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snapped  in  an   Instant^  and   the  na- 
tion chose  for  itself  a  roi  du  peuple, 
in  the  person  of  Louis  Philippe.     The 
whole  of  Europe  felt  the  shock  ;  and 
so  strongly  did  the  wave  of  democracy 
break   upon  our  own  shores,  that  a 
virtual  revolution  was  effected  in  the 
constitution    by    the   passing  of    the 
Reform  Bill, — effected,  comparatively 
speaking,    in    that  peaceful   and   or- 
derly   manner    bespeaking    a    nation 
long  practised  in  the  art  of  self-go- 
vernment.    Again  there  was  quiet  in 
Europe  for  nearly  twenty  years — al- 
though the  Carlist  and  Miguelite  wars 
in    Spain    and    Portugal   took  place 
then,   and  showed  France  and  Eng- 
land  for  the   first  time   acting  toge- 
ther, and  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  the  legitimate  but  des- 
potic heirs  to  the  throne.     But  at  last 
all  blew  up  once  more  in  1848.    Rome, 
Paris,   Hungary,  Lombardy,  Vienna, 
Berlin,   and   all   over   Germany,   the 
people  again  broke  loose,  in  a  wild, 
untutored  way;  again  to  be  put  down 
by  the  arm  of  kingly  power, — every- 
where  save   in   France,   where,  after 
many  troubles,  the  nation  again  exer- 
cised its  right  of  election,  by  placing 
over  them  an  Emperor  inheritmg  the 
talents  as  well  as  the  name  and  lineage 
of  the  great  Napoleon. 

We  have  said  that  the  movements 
of  the  race-principle  spring  from  the 
same  cause,  and  move  nearly  abreast 
with  those  of  democracy ;  and  the  pe- 
riod of  five-and-thirty  years  which  we 
have  thus  rapidly  passed  over,  shows 
both  principles  in  simultaneous  and 
often  sympathetic  action.  It  was  in 
1820,  contemporaneously  with  the  first 
heave  of  democracy  after  Waterloo, 
that  Ypt'ilanti  first  unfurled  the  ban- 
ner of  revolt  against  the  Turks,  and  un- 
successfully commenced  that  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  for  independence  which, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  was  crowned 
with  success.  It  was  simultaneously 
with  the  democratic  Revolution  of 
1830  in  France,  that  the  gallant  race- 
rebellion  of  the  Poles  threatened  to 
shake  off  the  foreign  fetters  of  the 
Czar.  And,  during  the  still  more 
dreadful  moral  earthquake  of  1848, 
the  principle  of  race  played  as  notable 
a  part  in  the  Revolutions  as  that  of 
democracy.  While  Paris,  Prussia, 
and  the  German  States  rose  against 
unpopular  or  despotic  rulers,  Italj^, 
Hungary,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
Duchies  fought  to  throw  off  a  foreign 


j'oke ;  and  the  Austrian  Empire,  shak- 
ing over  its  whole  lensth  and  breadth, 
prognosticated  that  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  and  sundering  of  its  heteroge- 
neous elements,  which  will  unques- 
tionably one  day  overtake  it. 

It  were  easy  to  appl^  these  princi- 
ples to  the  present  crisis  of  Europe^ 
and  show  how  the  War,  now  commenc- 
ing in  the  aggression  of  ambition,  will 
eventuate  in  a  new  and  grander  strug- 
gle of  democracy,  and  finally  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Race- principle,  and  the 
dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things  all  over 
Europe.     Our  children's  chudren  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  great  contest 
now  commencing,  though  for  us  (broken 
though  every  long  war  must  be  by 
gleams  of  peace)  is  only  reserved  "the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day."    To  this 
coming  period  of  most  eventful  interest 
Sir  Archibald  Alison's  historical  works 
are  a  noble  introduction.     As  his  for- 
mer work    narrated   the    first    great 
struggle  which  the  rise  of  these  new 
principles  produced  in  Europe,  so  his 
present  work  is  designed  to  bridge  over 
the  forty  years*  peace,  and  conduct  us 
to  the  very  portals  of  the  Great  War. 
It  opens  with  a  magnificent  chapter, 
giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  period 
to  be  embraced  in  the  history,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  that  brilliant  and  mar- 
vellously, but  by  no  means  absolutely, 
correct  power  of  generalisation  which 
so  distinguishes  his  writings.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  first  volume  ;s  taken  up 
with  the  domestic  history  of  France  and 
England  from  1815  to  1819.  It  narrates 
the  great  royalist  reaction  in  the  former 
country, which  even  outheroded  Herod, 
and  forced  the  Bourbon  monarch  himself 
to  swamp  the  Upper  House  by  a  coup^ 
d'etat  and  a  great  creation  of  peers  in 
the  democratic  interest ;  and  narrates, 
also,  the  passing  of  the  Currency  Act 
in  England,  which  has  so  deeply  influ- 
enced the  fortunes  of  the  country  ever 
since  —  while  an  agreeable  but  neces- 
sarily inadequate  attempt  is  made,  in 
a  single  chapter,  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  science,  the  arts, 
and  manners  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  long  peace  which  has  now  closed. 
The  second  volume  embraces  the  revo- 
lutions of  1820  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Na- 
ples, and  Piedmont  —  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
and  the  domestic  history  of  France 
down  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII,  in 
the  autumn  of  1823. 
The  French  invasion  of  Spain,  to  put 
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down  the  democratic  party  in  tbat 
countrj-  and  replace  the  King  on  the 
throne,  was  an  intervention  of  one 
state  in  the  uflairs  of  another  which 
at  the  time  excited  a  slron«x  feelinij 
ajrainst  it  in  this  country.  Sir  Archi- 
bald  Alison  commends  it  as  a  wise  and 
justifiable  act  on  the  part  of  the  Bour- 
bon Government ;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  the 
revolution  in  Spain  kept  France  in  a 
state  of  ferment  and  dii^quiet.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  wo  have  just  as  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  the  Spa- 
nish people  marched  their  armies  into 
France  to  assist  the  Liberals  and  put 
down  the  Bourbons,  they  would  have 
had  quite  as  much  rijjht  as  the  Bour- 
bons had  to  assist  the  Spanish  Royalists 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Liberals. 
In  truth,  in  all  such  questions  the  ab- 

stract  rii'ht  is  not  easily  detorminnble, 

•  •     •  * 

and  in  practice  is  never  attended  to.  Our 

covert  support  of  the  Spanish  insur- 
gents in  South  America  m  1820,  may 
be  a  more  justifiable  act  than  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  open  co-operation  witli 
the  Italian  insurgents  aij;:iinst  Austria 
in  1848;  and  that,  agnin,  is  unques- 
tionably a  more  justifiable  act  than  the 
llussian  intervention  in  Hungary  in 
1841);  but  is  it  possible  to  lay  down 
the  exact  line  oi  demarcation  which 
justice  prescribos  in  such  CMses  ?  The 
source  of  tlu*  dilficulty  lies  in  this  :  Is 
it  the  Court  or  the  People  that  in  such 
cases  is  to  be  taken  into  account  ?  Sir 
Archibalil  Alison  says  it  was  too  bad  of 
us  to  assist  the  South  American  insur- 
gents  against  the  Spanish  (jovernment, 
with  which  we  were  then  at  amity,  but 
that  it  was  quiteright  of  Louis  XVI IL, 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  assist  the 
Spanish  Court  against  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple ;  and  of  course  it  may  be  said,  in 
powerful  support  of  this  view,  that  a 
country's  Government  is  the  only  i)rac- 
ticafde  cxjwnent  of  that  country's 
wishes — and  therefore,  that  it  is  quoad 
the  (rovemment  alone,  and  not  tlio 
peopli*,  that  our  treaties  are  to  be  ob- 
served. Holding  this  view,  apparently, 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  Ksmys^ 
condemns  our  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Portugal  in  18UG,  which  ac- 
complished the  dethroiujment  of  Don 
Miguel,  and  the  active  part  we  took 
against  the  Ciirlistsin  Spain,  when  our 
interposition  resulted  in  the  e>tabli8h- 
meiit  there,  also,  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  (Tovernment.  But  such  a  view 
will  not  stand  a  rigorous  examination 


— seeing  tbat  treaties  are  made  with 
Courts  merely  as  the  repreflentatiTea  of 
their  respective  peoples ;  and  as  an  iiu 
surrection  implies  that  the  people  wish 
to  change  their  Govemmenti  and  as  it 
is  impossible  for  as  to  judge  between 
the  two  parties,  abstract  justice  re- 
(^uires  that  there  shall  be  no  interven- 
tion at  all  of  one  State  in  the  aflairfl  of 
another.  In  practicCf  howeTcr,  this 
rule  is  little  attended  to ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  such  is  the  case  —  for 
the  condition  of  a  State  aliects  its 
neighbours  as  much  as  the  condition  of 
a  house  affects  the  houses  adjoining. 
Naturally,  therefore^  every  State  de- 
sires to  make  or  keep  its  neighbours 
like  itself,  by  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing in  them  institutions  similar  to  its 
own,  and  to  weaken  or  strengthen  them 
according  as  their  interests  are  accord- 
ant with  or  hostile  to  its  own.  This  is 
a  law  of  self-preservation  which  no 
theorising  will  ever  suffice  to  abolish; 
and  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
these  principles  have  always  been  acted 
upon  by  the  States  of  EuropCf  whenever 
any  one  or  more  of  them  had  the  power 
to  do  80, 

Thus,  for  instance^  all  the  European 
Courts,  in  1789,  strove  to  prevent 
France  from  acting  upon  principles  of 
government  adverse  to  those  of  her 
neighbours  ;  but  in  1830  and  1848 
they  did  not  do  so,  because  a  dif« 
ference  of  opinion  had  sprung  np 
among  themselves,  and  because  they 
knew  irom  e.xperienco  that  it  wos  a  ho. 
zardous  game  to  play.  The  Czar»  in- 
deed, in  18«*)0  muttered  threats  verj 
loudly ;  but,  as  P^ngland  at  that  time 
leant  towards  France  instead  of  aounst 
her,  the  Autocrat  did  not  dare  to  mter- 
fere  ;  and  probably  nothing  but  Lotd 
Falmerston's  prompt  acknowledgment 
of  Louis  Napoleon  in  December  1852« 
and  the  cordial  support  given  to  the 
French  Kmperor  by  the  subseqnent 
Derby  administration,  deterred  the  ab- 
solutist Courts  from  making  another 
attempt  at  interference  in  our  own 
day.  Then,  again,  the  Bourbon  Go- 
vernment dared  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  Koyalism  in  Spain  in  I820|  becanae 
backeil  by  all  the  other  Govemmenti 
but  our  own  ;  and  we  again^  some 
lifteen  years  af^rwards,  stronjg  in  the 
support  of  France,  dared  to  mterfere 
botii  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  behalf 
of  popular  rights,  which  we  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  do  had  Ramiay 
Prussia,  and  Austria  thought  them- 
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selves  strong  enough  to  prevent  us. 
Again,  in  1823,  though  the  Turkish 
Government  was  in  aUiance  with  ours, 
we  interfered  to  assist  the  rebel  Greeks 
to  establish  their  independence ;  yet 
we  stood  idly  by,  never  even  daring  to 
remonstrate,  when  the  Poles  were  en- 
gaged in  their  gallant  struggle  for  li- 
berty in  1830,  and  when  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Italians  made  a  desperate 
effort  in  the  same  cause  in  1848.  Why 
was  this?     Was  it  on  the  ground  of 
principle  ?     Not  at  all.     It  was  just 
because  we  dared  to  interfere  in  the 
one  case,  and  we  dared  not  in  the  other. 
Statesmen  may  palaver  and  invent  ex- 
planations as  they  like,  but  the  plain 
fact  is  as  we  have  stated  it.     Had  not 
Italy  as  good  a  cause  against  Austria 
as  Greece  had  against  Turkey?  Were 
not  the  Poles  in  1830  fighting  against 
a  foreign  domination  as  much  as  Spain 
was  from  1808  to  1814?     And  were 
not  the  Hungarians  sinking  for  liberty 
at  least  as  nobly  and  rightfully  as  the 
party  of  Don  Pedro  in  Portugal,  or  the 
Cliristinos  in  Spain  ?     Undeniably  so. 
Nay,  did  not  Russia  set  the  example  of 
interference  in  this  last  case?  andstillwe 
held  back.   We  did  so,  humbling  as  the 
statement  may  be,  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
because  we  dared  not  do  otherwise.  All 
the  Powers  on  the  Continent  were  trem- 
bling for  their  thrones,  and  would  have 
instantaneously  coalesced    against   us 
had  we  fired  a  single  shot  in  defence 
either  of  Italy  or  Hungary;  and  the  self" 
interest  which  would  have  counselled 
us  to  interfere,  if  we  had  had  the  power, 
counselled  us,  when  we  had  not  the 
power,  to  remain  quiet.     In  all  our  in- 
terventions during  the  last  fifty  years— 
and  they  are  not  a  few — it  will  be  found 
that  the  sole  consideration  which  infiu- 
enced  our  policy  was  self-interest,  and 
our  power  to  look  after  it.     So,  also, 
with  the  interventions  of  France,  of 
Austria,  of  Russia.     And  to  complete 
the  statement,  what  but  self-interest  at 
this  present  moment  induces  England 
and  France  to  take  part  with  the  Turks 
against  the  Russians  ?     Depend  upon 
it,  it  is  no  mere  Turco-mania — no  mere 
s^entiment  in  favour  of  an  ill-used  peo- 
ple— otherwise  we  might  as  well  have 
gone  to  war  some  years  ago  with  the 
United  States  for  making  a  precisely 
parallel     aggression     upon     Mexico. 
Moreover,  if  the  case  were  not  as  we 
have  stated  it,  how  comes  it  that  we 
are  now  helping  the  Turks  against  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  helping  the  Greeks 


against  the  Turks,  as  we  did  in  1823  ? 
The  abstract  right  in  both  cases  is  the 
same,  but  our  position  has  altered,  or 
appeared  to  do  so.  We  fancied  it  was 
for  our  interest  in  1823  to  help  the 
Greeks;  and  we  now  fancy,  with  a 
better  show  of  reason,  that  it  is  our 
interest  to  help  the  Turks.  Voilii 
tout. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  these  remarks  on  the  Law  of 
Intervention,  because  it  is  a  topic 
which  has  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion of  late  years,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  receive  some  strik- 
ing illustrations  during  the  present 
war.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  do  not  give  sufiicient  prominence 
to  the  principle  of  abstract  justice. 
We  have  said  that  that  is  a  principle 
which,  in  practice,  it  is  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  decide  upon,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  always  two  antagonistic  sets 
of  principles  to  be  taken  into  account- 
namely,  the  rights  of  the  Court  and  the 
rights  of  the  People — and  (what  is  not 
precisely  the  same)  the  interests  of  the 
'  governors,  and  the  interests  of  the  go- 
verned ;  the  former  referring  to  ques- 
tions of  democracy,  and  the  latter  to 
struggles  of  race.  When  such  is  the 
case.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of 
abstract  justice  is  no  guide  at  all ;  be- 
cause every  party  thinks  its  own  prin- 
ciples the  right  ones,  whether  that 
party  be  King,  Court,  or  people,  con- 
querors or  conquered,  and  will  seek 
to  propagate  and  confirm  these  prin- 
ciples by  intervention  so  far  as  it  can. 
In  practice,  therefore,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  self-interest ; 
and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
whether  or  not  we  seek  to  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  present  struggle  by 
popular  alliances,  our  adversaries  will 
not  fail  to  look  after  their  interests 
by  promoting  the  cause  of  Absolutism. 
Treaties  are,  and  ever  must  be,  made 
with  Governments  ;  but  let  us  recollect* 
that  it  is  the  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  one  which  we  must 
DOW,  more  than  ever,  keep  in  view  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Continental  king, 
doms,  that  ''  a  Government  exists  for 
the  people,  not  a  people  for  the  Gro- 
vernment." 

The  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  with  which  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  new  work  commences,  is  a 
memorable  one  in  general  history,  as 
illustrating  the  remarkable  reactions 
that  ever  and  anon  come  over  public 
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opinion — and,  m  the  history  of  Franco, 
113  having  furnished  a  Kin^  who  was 
able  to  moderate  these  extremes  with 
a  rare,  if  not  altogether  ut)j)arallele(l 
ability.  The  character  of  Louis  XVIII. 
was    pre-eminently    distinguished   by 
strong  good   sense,   and  for  the  tact 
and  judgment  with  which  he  scanned 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  chose  his 
ministers  and  framed  his  measures  in 
accordance  with  them.     His  intellect 
was  clear,  his  observation  and  know, 
ledge  of  the  worhl  piercing;  but,thou^h 
he  Ibrmed  strong  opinions  for  himself, 
he  was  ready  to  listen  to,  and  be  con- 
vinced by  others,  and  even  when  un- 
convinctMJ,    knew  how  to  yiehl,  when 
circumstances  rendered  such  a  course 
expedient.     Humane  and  benevolent, 
few    momirchs    ever    surmounted    so 
many   intestine    commotions   with   so 
little  eflusion  of  blood.     He  had  his 
weaknesses,  but  they  were  of  a  harm- 
less  kind,    and    interfered   but   little 
with  his    public  duties.      Lamartinc 
has  called  him  a  **  fire-sidc  king,"— 
un  rvi  an  coin  du  feu ;  but  even  the 
brilliant   pen   of  the  eulogist  of   the 
Girondists  has  to  bear  testimony  to 
the   ability  of  the  oUl  Bourbon  mo- 
narch.     "His  natural   talent,**  says 
Lamartine,   speaking  of  his  decHning 
years,     **  cultivated,    reflective,    and 
(|uick,   full   of    recollections,  rich   in 
anecdotes,   nourished   by  philosophy, 
enriched  by  (Quotations,  never  deform- 
ed by  jwdantry,  rendered  him  equal  in 
conversation   to   the    most  renowne<l 
literjiry  characters  of  his  age.     M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  not  more  elegance, 
IM.  de  Talleyrand  more  wit,  Madame 
de  Stael  more  brilliancy.     Never  in- 
ferior, always  equal,  ofken  superior  to 
those  with    whom    he    conversed  on 
every  subject,  yet  with  more  t:ict  and 
address   than  they,   he   change<l    his 
tone  and  the  subiect  of  conversation 
with  those  ho  addressed,  and  vet  was 
never  exhausted  by  any  one.    Histor)-, 
contemporary    events,    things^    men, 
theatres,  books,  poetry,  the  arts,  the 
incidents  of  the  day,  formed  the  va- 
ried text  of  his  conversations.     Since 
the  suppers  of    i'otsdam,  where   the 
genius  of  Voltaire  met  the  capacity  of 
Fieficrick  the  Great,    never  had  the 
cabinet  of  a  prince  been  the  sanctuary 
of  more  philosophy,  literature,  talent, 
and  taste.'* 

Such  was  the  accomplished  bearing 
of  Louis  XVHL  in  private  circles. 
Of  tho  results  of  his  public  administra* 


tion  of  affairs.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
thus  speaks : — 

*'  Alone  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  bar« 
ruled  its  destinies  since  the  Kerolution,  be 
siirccedcd  in  conducting   the    Goremmeut 
witliuut  cither  serious  foreign  war  or  do- 
mestic overthrow.    In  this  respect  be  was 
more  fortunate,  or  rather  more  wIm  than 
either  Napoleon,   Charles  X.,  or  Lonis  Phi- 
lippe; for  the  first   kept  his  scat  on  the 
throne  only  by   keepinf^   the  nation  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  the  two  last 
luAt  thfir  crowns  mainly  by  having  attempt- 
eil  to  do  without  it.    He  was  no  common 
in.in  who  at  such  a  time,  and  with  snch  a 
Iteople,   could  succeed  iu  effi-cting  such  a 
prodifO'*      LouiA  Pliilippe  aimed  at  being 
the  Napoleon  of  Peace;  but  Louis XVI I L 
renlly  was  so,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  ha 
die<l  King  of  Franco.     The  secret  of  his 
Fuccuss  was,  that  he  entiiely  accommodated 
himself  to  the  temper  of   the  times.     Ha 
wns  the  man  of  the  age — neither  befbra  It, 
like  great,  nor  behind  it,  like  little  mm. 
Thus  lie  succeeded  in  steering  the  Tessel  of 
the  Stale  successfully  through  shoab  which 
would  have  in  all  prubabih'tj  stranded  •  man 
of  greater  or  loss  cii|>acity.   The  career  of  Na* 
poloon  illustrated  the  danger  of  the  first,  that 
of  Charles  X.  the  peril  4>f  the  last. 

'^  The  magnitude  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dereil  to  Franco  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
n^collecting  in  what  state  he  found,  and  In 
what  he  left  it.  He  found  it  diridcd,  ha 
K-ft  it  united  ;  he  found  it  orermn  bj  con- 
querors, he  lift  it  returning  flrom  oonqneit ; 
he  found  it  in  slavery,  he  left  It  in  fkeedom  ; 
he  found  it  bankrupt,  ho  left  it  affluent  | 
he  found  it  drained  of  its  hearfk  blood,  ha 
left  it  teeming  with  life ;  he  found  it  orer- 
fpread  with  mourning,  ho  left  it  radiant 
'«\itli  liappincs.1.  An  oU  man  had  van- 
qui.^hed  the  Revolution ;  he  had  done  that 
which  Kul)espicrro  and  Napoleon  had  left 
undone,  lie  had  ruled  Fkance,  and  showed  K 
could  bo  ruled  without  either  foreign  conqneet 
or  domestic  blood.  Foreign  bayonets  had 
])lace<l  him  on  the  throne,  but  Us  own 
witMlom  maintained  him  on  it.  Other  eora* 
rei^Aof  Frnnco  may  have  left  more  dorabla 
records  of  their  reign,  for  they  have  written 
them  in  blood,  and  engraven  them  In  cha- 
racters of  tire  u|>on  the  minds  of  men ;  bat 
none  have  left  so  really  glorious  a  monn- 
ment  of  their  rule,  for  It  was  written  In  the 
heart.s  and  miglit  be  read  in  theeyci  of  Ui 
subjects." 

^Vhen  we  consider  the  actual  eir* 
cunistances  of  this  monarch*!  rcign«  the 
preeedint;  eulogy  cnnnot  be  regarded 
us  exag<;t>mted.  It  Is  impoanUe  to 
coneeive  a  King  placed  in  greater  dif. 
fieulties  than  Louis  XVIlH  His  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  was  simaltaiieoaff 
with  the  thorough  hamilntion  9i  hif 
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country.  After  having  had  the  na- 
tional passions  excited  to  the  utmost 
by  a  long  course  of  triumphs,  France 
suddenly  found  herself  shorn  of  all  her 
conquests,  humbled  in  her  pride,  with 
her  armies  defeated,  her  capital  taken, 
her  Emperor  a  captive.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1815,  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion of  armed  men  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Great  Nation,  from  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees; 
and, spreading  themselves  over  its  whole 
extent,  systematically  began  the  work 
of  retribution,  in  return  for  the  op- 
pression and  humiliations  which  their 
own  countries  had  suffered  from  France 
in  the  days  of  her  triumph.  AVhat  is 
most  remarkable  in  this  epoch  is  the 
revulsion  of  popular  feeling  which  it 
witnessed  in  the  French  people.  "Na- 
tions," says  Alison,  "have  their  dis- 
tinctive characters  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, and  what  is  first  impressed  upon 
them  by  the  signet-ring  of  nature  as  the 
peculiarity  of  the  race,  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  changed  in  any  subsequent  period 
of  their  history.  Emport'e  commeune 
famine  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  dis- 
tinctive temperament  of  the  French 
people."  At  this  disastrous  epoch,  the 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  completely 
turned,  and  Napoleon  and  his  party 
became  the  scapegoat  upon  whom  was 
laid  the  blame  of  all  the  miseries  which 
now  overtook  the  country.  All  classes 
joined  in  this  burst  of  indication. 
Forgetting  that  they  themselves  had 
been  the  first  to  swell  the  song  of  tri- 
umph as  long  as  victory  followed  the 
Imperial  standards,  the  whole  nation 
threw  itself,  without  measure  and  with. 
out  reflection,  into  a  fury  of  indigna- 
tion against  one  man  and  his  military 
foreigners.  J'his  Royalist  fever  was 
felt  every  whit  as  much  in  the  legisla- 
ture as  in  the  country.  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  the  Royalist  party  in  both 
Chambers,  that  first  Fouche,  and  then 
Talleyrand — both  of  whom  (regicide 
though  Fouche  was)  had  from  necessity 
been  at  first  taken  into  the  cabinet-^ 
were  compelled  to  withdraw;  thepress^ 
from  which  all  restriction  had  been  re- 
moved, teemed  with  pamphlets  on  the 
same  side,  and  the  royal  decree  for  a 
general  amnesty  was  so  opposed  and 
restricted  by  the  Chambers,  that  the 
Government  felt  that  a  more  demo- 
cratic law  of  elections  had  become  in- 
dispensable. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  most  sta[alar 
feature  of  the  parliamentary  history  of 


France  between  1815  and  1830.  On 
his  first  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  in  1814,  Louis  XVIII.,  of 
his  own  will,  and  by  his  own  authority^ 
promulgated  aCharter,  upon  which  tho 
future  constitution  of  the  country  was 
to  be  based.  Napoleon,  of  course, 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  this  during  the 
Hundred  Days  ;  but  on  Louis's  second 
restoration,  m  July  1815,  the  Charter 
was  revived,  and  somewhat  liberalized, 
a^ain  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  Roy  alism  through- 
out  the  country  was  so  great,  that  in 
the  Chambers  it  proved  too  strong  for 
the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  strove 
to  preserve  n  juste  milieu ;  and  accord- 
ingly— as  it  was  obvious  that  the  Royal- 
ist majority  would  not  assent  to  the 
project — a  royal  coup-d'etat  was  struck 
m  September,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Chambers  were  dissolved,  and  the  law 
of  elections,  not  then  two  months  old, 
rendered  more  democratic.  In  the 
Upper  House,  however,  where  the 
peerage  had  been  made  hereditary 
again,  as  before  the  Revolution,  the 
Royalists  still  maintained  the  ascen. 
dancy,  and  carried,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
ministry,  a  motion  adverse  to  the  new 
Law  of  Flections ;  this  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  Kin^  at  length  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  in  March  1819,  by 
swamping  the  Upper  House  by  the 
creation  oi  sixty-three  democraticPeers  t 
Hardly  a  year,  however,  had  elapsed 
when  the  Government  began  to  find 
that  the  new  mode  of  election  was 
working  too  democratically ;  and  a  mi- 
nisterial  measure  to  remedy  this,  after 
a  most  critical  struggle  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  was  at  length  carried  in 
June  1820.  Aided  by  this  mea- 
sure, as  well  as  by  the  fresh  impulse 
given  to  Royalism  by  the  suppression 
of  the  revolutions  in  Italy  and  tho  Pe- 
ninsula, and  still  more,  perhaps,  out 
of  indignation  at  the  cruel  assassmation 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  the  Royalist 
party  in  both  Chambers  continued  to 
grow  in  strength,  so  much  so  as  to 
alarm  the  prudent  old  Kin^ ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1 823 ,  soon  after  the  tri umphal 
return  of  the  French  army  from  Spain, 
the  aristocratic  element  was  at  least  as 
much  in  the  ascendant  as  was  either 
needful  or  desirable.  "  After  infinite 
difliiculty,"  says  our  author,  "  and  no 
small  danger,  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  put 
upon  a  practical  footing,  and  Grovern* 
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men  t  was  assured  of  a  majority  sufficient 
for  all  purposeii,  in  harmony  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Peers,  and  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  constitutional  monarchy." 

Charles  X.,  however,  was  a  very 
different  character  from  his  predeces- 
sor,  and  his  conduct  was  unfortunately 
as  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  pliancy 
and  strong  good  sense  as  that  of  his 
older  and  wiser  brother  was  distin. 
guiihed  by  them.  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son thus  portrays  him  :— . 

"  Burkc  said,  at  the  very  outset  of  tlie 
French  Revel ution,  that  if  the  deposed  race 
was  ever  to  l>e  restored,  it  must  be  bv  a  so- 
vcreign  who  could  sit  eight  hours  a^day  on 
horseback.  No  sovereign  could  be  so  far 
removed  fVom  this  requisite  as  Louis  XVIII., 
whose  figure  was  so  unwieldy  and  his  iniir- 
mities  so  great,  that,  for  some  years  before 
his  death,  he  had  to  be  wlieelcd  about  his 
apartments  in  an  armnJiair.  But  the  case 
was  verv  different  with  his  successor.  No 
captain  in  \m  guards  managed  his  cliarger 
witli  more  skill  and  address,  or  exiiibited  in 
greater  perfection  the  noble  art  of  horseman- 
ship ;  no  courtier  in  his  saloons  was  more 
peifect  in  all  the  graces  which  dignify  man- 
ners, and  cause  the  inequalities  of  rank  to  be 
forgotten,  in  the  courtesy  with  which  thdr 
distinctions  are  thrown  aside.  He  had  little 
reflection,  and  had  never  tliought  seriou:«1y 
on  any  subject  save  religion,  with  the  tniths 
of  which  he  was  deeply  impressed,  in  his  life. 
He  was  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  yielded 
alternately,  like  a  woman,  to  many  different 
and  seemingly  contradictory  external  in- 
fluences. But  tliat  very  circumstance  gave, 
as  it  docs  to  a  gracefiil  enchantress,  an  in- 
4lescribablo  charm  to  his  manner.  He  was 
princely  courtesy  personified.  None  could 
withstand  the  fascination  of  his  manner ; 
his  bitterest  enemies  yielded  to  its  influence, 
or  were  drawn  by  its  seductions  into  at  least 
a  temporary'  acquiescence  in  his  designs.  He 
was  a  warm  and  faithful  friend ;  in  early 
vouth  he  had  been  an  ardent  and  volatile 
lover,  but  the  misfortunes  of  middle  life  had 
trained  him  to  more  serious  and  manly  duties. 
His  heart  was  warm,  his  benevolence  great, 
his  charity  unbounded,  he  sincerely  desired 
the  good  of  his  i>eople,  and  had  the  greatest 
wiidi  for  their  affection. 

*^  But  with  all  these  valuable  qualities, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
monarchs  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  sul)ject  to  si'veral  weaknesses 
still  more  prejudicial,  which,  in  the  end, 
precipitated  himself  and  his  family  from  the 
throne.  Ho  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
cha«e,  and  rivalled  manv  of  his  mval  ances- 
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tors  in  the  passion  for  bunting ;  but  with 
liim  it  was  not  a  recreation  to  amuse  his 
mind  amidst  more  serious  cares,  but,  as  with 


the  Spanish  and  KeapoKtan  princea  of  tht 
house  of  Bourbon,  a  lerioiB  oocnpatioa, 
which  absorbed  both  tba  time  and  tbt 
strength  tliat  shonld  have  been  deroCed  to 
affairs  of  State.  A  still  more  daqgeraut 
weakness  was  the  blind  submtwion,  which 
increased  with  his  advancing  yean,  that  ho 
yielded  to  the  Roman  Cath(&c  priesthood. 
He  had  been  in  former  timce  peeeieaaleiy 
attached  to  a  very  Gbarmlng  lady.  If  adamo 
de  Polbatron ;  and  on  her  death-bsd  he  had 
vowed  that  he  would  never  yield  to  a  fireah 
passion,  but  devote  to  the  Meet  High  tho 
fidelity  which  he  had  swora  to  her  in  tliia 
world.  He  did  so :  but  tho  TCBoIatioo,  how- 
ever respectable  in  its  principle^  faidooed  a 
change  in  his  character  more  fiital  than  any 
female  influence  could  by  poealbaity  Iuieto 
been ;  for  it  brought  him  under  the  direcHoOy 
not  of  the  changeful  caprices  of  beauty,  tho 
very  volatility  of  which  often  prevents  their 
being  attended  with  any  serioos  danger,  hot 
of  a  firm  and  consistent  priesthood,  wbooa 
undying  influence  wos  unceasingly  directed, 
wholly  regardless  of  oonseqaencee,  to  tho 
augmentation  of  the  power  and  autlioiiky  of 
their  own  bodv." 


The  influence  of  the  Parti 
and  the  ultra-royalist  tendencies  of  the 
King,  soon  began  to  show  tbenuelTee. 
Believing  that  the  monarchy  coold 
only  be  upheld  by  meani  of  a  does 
alliance  with  tho  Church,  the  Govern- 
ment did  all  it  could  to  favour  the 
ecclesiastics.  The  pageantries  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  condacted  with 
a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour  thai 
irritated  tho  sceptical  population  of 
Paris;  and  the  Jesuit  party  berame 
so  powerful}  and  so  openly  boeatful  of 
its  ascendency,  as  naturafiy  to  ezeitB 
the  bitter  attacks  of  tlie  press,  whoee 
liberties  it  struggled  to  extinguish. 
Instead  of  falling  in  with  the  temper 
of  his  subjects,  as  Louis  XVIII.  moat 
conscientiously  did,  Charles  X.  took 
counsel  only  with  sud&  as  held  kindred 
sentiments  with  his  own.  The  Hoon 
of  Peers  was  swamped  by  the  cieatioii  of 
seven ty-six  Royalist  members  in  1897 1 
and  at  length,  finding  that  the  Mv- 
tignac  Ministry  could  not  get  on  inth 
the  Chambers,  the  King  made  nmtlen 
worse,  by  choosing  a  stiu  more  royalist 
administration,  under  the  rash  bat 
high-principled  Prince  Polignae.  This 
occurred  in  August  1829 ; — ^tbe  King 
dismissing  his  ministers  wil[h  the  words^ 
*'  Concessions  have  weakened  me^  with. 
out  satisfying  my  enemies."  No  sooner 
did  tho  Chambers  meet  awo*  ^  tha 
March  following,  than  it  bacaina  e?i- 
dcnt  that  the  Aunisterial  party  was  fai 
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a  miserable  uiinority.  They  were  im- 
mediately pix)rogued,  and  subsequently 
dissolvea,  with  orders  to  meet  again 
in  August ;  but  the  elections  went  so 
entirely  against  the  Government,  that 
a  fresh  coup-d'etat  was  resolved  on  — 
re-dissolving  the  new  Chamber,  altering 
the  Electoral  Law,  and  temporarily 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
These  "ordonnances,"'  since  become  so 
famous,  appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July ; 
and  on  the  27th  commenced  the  "three 
glorious  days  "  which  accomplished  the 
re-dethronement  of  the  Bourbons. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  and  the  administrative  troubles 
of  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  are 
attributable  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
representative  institutions  established 
at  the  Restoration.  Many  historical 
instances  tend  to  show  that  if  a  nation 
is  competent  to  manage  itself,  it  may 
enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under  a 
very  imperfect  form  of  Government. 
AVhat  really  produced  the  political 
difficulties  of  the  Government  of  the 
Restoration,  was  the  newness  of  the 
institutions,  the  excitability  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  ultimately  the  despotism  of 
the  King.  Untrained  to  prudence  and 
forbearance,  as  the  British  Parliament 
is  by  centuries  of  experience,  the  rival 
parties  in  the  French  Chambers  —  the 
moment  accident,  or  a  sudden  sway  of 
the  excitable  popular  mind,  gjive  to 
either  an  ascendency — were  ever  ready 
to  push  their  success  to  the  furthest 
possible  point,  without  any  regard  to 
that  juste  milieu,  any  transgressions 
of  which  never  fail  to  produce  mischief 
and  reaction.  To  preserve  this  juste 
milieu,  was  the  great  object  of  Louis 
XVIIL  "The  Charter  is  your  best 
inheritance  ;  preserve  it  entire,  my 
brothers,"  were  his  dying  words;  and 
they  truly  represent  the  principle  upon 
which  he  acted.  In  his  day  royalism  was 
in  the  ascendant  in  the  Chambers,  and 
he  wisely  strove  to  restrain  its  excesses. 
Though  violations  of  the  form,  all  his 
coups-d'eiat  were  made  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  keep 
the  ever-headlong  Chambers  in  har- 
mony with  the  temper  of  the  country. 
That  the  franchise  was  not  too  low,  is 
lain  from  the  fact  that  it  embraced 
lardly  1 00,000  of  the  35,000,0C0  of  the 
population  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long 
as  Louis  XVII r.  was  on  the  throne,  the 
Government  could  always  command  a 
majority  on  questions  of  party. 
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It  was  only  when  Charles  X.  began 
to  carry  royalism  to  extremes,  that  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  Chambers  came 
to  outnumber  the  Ministerialists.  Un- 
like  his  brother's,  Charles's  coupt  d*etat 
were  designed  not  to  give  effect  to  the 
country's  wishes,  but  to  stifle  them; 
and  were  as  much  on  the  side  of  ex- 
treme measures,  as  Louis's  had  been  in 
favour  of  moderation.  The  excita- 
bility of  the  French  people,  and  the 
corresponding  extravagance  of  the 
press  —  the  popular  jealousy  of  the 
Executive,  and  the  untrained  and  fac- 
tious  bearing  of  the  Deputies  —  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  military  spirit 
and  habits  of  the  urban  population, 
and  the  constant  tendency  of  the  army 
to  sympathise  with  the  people,  aug- 
mented  by  the  circumstance  of  the  of- 
ficers being  almost  all  of  plebeian  birth 
and  fortunes  —  must  for  long  render  a 
constitutional  form  of  Government  dif- 
ficult  in  France;  more  especially  as 
there  is  no  class  of  hereditary  nobles 
like  our  House  of  Lords,  ipfluential 
from  their  wealth,  and  respected  for 
their  ancestral  honours,  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  people,  and 
act  as  the  balance-wheel  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  truth,  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy is  of  all  forms  of  Government 
the  most  anomalous  and  the  most  diffi. 
cult  to  work ;  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  it  should  oflen  break  down  among 
our  volatile  and  impassioaed  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel. 

Charles  X.,  however,  was  thearchi. 
tect  of  his  own  fall.  Ho  arrogated  to 
himself  dictatorial  power^  and  directed 
it  to  objects  as  unwise  as  they  were 
unpopular ;  and  so  was  most  justly  de- 
throned. The  Britbh  Government 
had  little  reason  to  regret  his  fall ;  for, 
shortly  before,  it  had  come  to  their 
knowledge  that  he  had  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Russia  which  boded  evil 
to  this  country  and  to  the  peac^  of 
Europe.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
was  very  liberal  in  his  views  of  Govern- 
ment, and  when  ho  visited  Paris  in 
1818,  he  warmly  praised  Louis  XVIU. 
for  his  prudent  conduct  of  afiiurs.  *'  I 
approve,"  said  the  liberal  Autocrat, 
**  of  your  ordinance  of  5th  September, 
1816.  It  had  become  indispensable  to 
get  quit  of  a  (royalist)  Chamber  which 
dragged  you  back.  See  what  I  have 
done  for  Poland  1  Shall  I  be  deceived 
in  my  fond  desire  to  reconcile  the  two 
great  principles  of  Peace  and  Liberty  ? 
The  fermentation  in  Germany  is  alarm- 
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ing ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  imprudent 
attempts  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  recede  from 
the  promises  which  they  made  to  their 
people.  Let  us  have  no  Revolutionists 
or  Jacobins,  but  Christian  freedom." 
His  succ*e:>sor  Nicliolas  is  a  man  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  Russian  in  all 
his  views,  he  has  no  sympathy  for 
Western  freedom  or  civilisation ;  ho 
cares  nothing  for  the  troubles  of  other 
States,  nnvo  as  a  means  of  aggrandising 
his  own,  and  is  ready  to  give  active 
support  to  any  Court  that  is  willing  to 
further  the  hereditary  policy  of  Ru&sia. 
Charles  X.  was  the  very  man  for  Ni- 
cholas. Charles,  hko  all  rulers  who 
are  unpopular  yet  wish  to  be  absolute — 
of  which  we  have  too  many  instances 
in  our  own  day — sought  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  an  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Czar ;  and  the  Czar,  as  usual, 
resolved  to  get  a  fjiiid  pro  tpio  for  his 
support.  Speaking  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Algiers,  our  author  thus 
details  the  project  of  those  brother 
desjiots : — 

*'  This  oxpi-ditiiMi  was  the  first  of  n  rtils 
of  mcasiin'S  iutyndwl  to  rivivi*  tho  military 
spirit  «»f  the  ?'ri'iu'h  nation,  to  rc>t'»ro  its 
coiilidcnce  in  itjiolf,  to  bind  anew  the  people 
to  tiie  sovcroifjn  liy  the  .strong  tics  of  na- 
tional ^lory,  and  to  turn  their  itassion-t  fntin 
sucial  Htru;TLde><  to  national  i>l>ject.s.  It  was 
intendeil  to  follow  it  up  hy  the  a-lvanein^ 
the  frontier  to  the  Rhine  —  u  projei-t  whii-li 
Clhateauhriand  cunfi'M-PK  in  hid  Memoirs  he 
had  \o\\\*  dicrishc<l,  and  wonM,  ere  i\\U  time, 
have  carrii-d  out  it'  lie  had  remained  in  jower, 
and  which  had  remained  a  seen't  but  tuierid 
deiHii^it  in  the  aichiveii  of  the  Cabinet.  But 
as  bnth  the  attack  on  Al;;iers  and  the  ap- 
]iro[triation  of  Belgium  and  the  Prus-sian  pro- 
vinrc.H  on  the  Rhine  wouM  neec.-sarily  bring 
them  into  collision  with  (iroat  Britain  and 
rru»>ia,  the  French  (iovernuient  had  seoureil 
to  them.-icIveM  a  |>owerfnl  ally  to  sup[iort 
them  in  their  advancen.  The  licterminatiun 
to  .'idSi.rt  tht'  prentf^.itive  in  Framv,  and 
shidve  otf  the  deinndence  on  the  Chambers, 
hat,  as  a  matter  of  eour.>«c,  !»wn  conlially  ap- 
proved by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg, 
with  which  that  of  the  Tuileries  had  l.-dm 
brought  into  clos !  and  confidential  communi- 
cation. The  result  was  a  secp't  agr-ement 
th.tt  lin^^a  shduld  t!upiK>rt  Frani*c  in  the 
eventual  e\trn<ion  of  its  fn>ntier  to  the 
iihiui',  and  Fr:in('*>  Kus>ia  in  the  advancing 
its  standards  to  ( '^mstantinnple.  l'ru>'iia 
wa.H  to  bo  indeiimified  for  the  loss  of  its 
Kheni>h  provini\»s  by  the  half  of  Hanover, 
lidlhind.  lor  the  saeriliec  of  lM;;ium,  by  the 
othiT  half.  Unt  thi>  apreenient,  how  care- 
full  v  ^'»ever  viih^d  in  &ocre:>v,  cauiu  tu  the 


knowledge  of  the  Britiih  Government ;  and 
it  was  the  iiifonnation  they  had  obtained  in 
reg:ard  to  it  which  led  to  the  wann  remon- 
strances against  the  occupation  of  Algiers, 
and  to  the  immediate  recc^ition  of  Lonis 
Philippe  by  the  Duke  of  Wcilingtoa*fl  Ad- 
mhiistration." 

Russia  and  France  aro  the  very  an. 
tipodes  of  each  other ;  and  although 
there  may  be  an  alliance  of  Courts 
between  them  —  as  will  probably  be 
the  case  if  the  Bourbons  regain  the 
throne  —  there  can  never  bo  any  cor- 
dial co-operation  between  them  as 
long  as  each  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  his  nation. 
Kach  has  such  a  ruler  at  the  present 
day,  and  hence  the  deadly  feud  now 
arising  betwixt  them.  In  these  new 
volumes  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  much 
is  to  be  learned  of  the  northern  Colossus 
that  now  menaces  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope. In  a  chapter  of  the  second  vo« 
hi  me,  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
Russia  from  the  Peace  of  1815  to  tho 
death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he 
gives  an  able  sketch  of  the  character 
of  tho  people,  the  Government,  and  the 
naval  an<l  military  resources  of  the 
empire,  top:ethcr  with  a  graphic  and 
touching  account  of  the  grt*at  inunda- 
tion  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  last  days 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander~.4is  well  as 
a  detailed  account  of  the  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  which 
bn>ke  out  on  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
ptor Nicholas,  and  which  bathed  in 
idood  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The 
following;  is  Sir  Archibald's  animated 
description  of  the  great  floods  in  the 
Keva,  in  1820 : — 

**  From  the  main  channel,  whert  the 
Nuva  majestically  flows  through  supeih 
quays  of  gianite,  Kurmoantcd  by  pika  of 
{Milarea,  there  branch  off*,  as  from  the  great 
canal  at  Venice,  numerous  smaller  streams, 
forming  by  their  intersection  so  many  isles, 
some  covered  with  streets,  and  forming  tba 
most  I Mipulous  quarters;  others  adorned  by 
beaut i fid  villas  and  public  gardunff,  the  re- 
creation of  the  citizens  during  their  brief 
but  brilliant  summer.  But  these  canals 
open  so  many  entrances  for  the  fliKids  of  the 
Neva  or  waves  of  the  Daltic  to  penetrate 
into  ever^'  part  of  the  city.  None  uf  it  Si 
elevjtt  (1  in  it^  foundations  more  than  a  few 
fet  above  the  ordinary  \cvki\  uf  the  water, 
and  the  fiiK^etator  shudilers  to  think  that  tba 
n>e  of  the  iIihmI,  even  in  a  small  dcjjn-c,  may 
threaten  the  entire  city  witli  de5triictioD. 

"  riiii  waA  what  in  elTect  bappt-nod  at 
this  time.     On  Mvcral  former  occsaioBa  tba 
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river  had  been  much  swollen  :  once,  imme- 
diately before  the  birth  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror, it  was  ten  feet  above  its  ordinary  level. 
But  this  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
terrible  inundation  which  now  presaged  his 
death.  All  the  19th  of  November  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south-west  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, and  brought  the  Baltic  waves  in  such 
a  prodigious  mass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
that  its  waters  were  made  to  regorge,  and 
soon  its  quays  were  overflowed,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  began  to  be  sub- 
merged. This  at  first,  however,  excited 
very  little  attention,  as  such  floods  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  end  of  autumn ;  but  the 
alarm  soon  spread,  and  terror  was  depicted 
in  every  visage,  when  it  rapidly  ascended 
and  spread  over  the  whole  town.  By  half- 
past  ten  the  water  in  the  Perspective  Newski 
was  ttn  feet  deep ;  in  the  highest  parts  of 
the  citv  it  was  five.  The  Neva  had  risen 
four  fathoms  above  its  ordinary  level,  and, 
worse  still,  it  was  continuing  to  rise.  The 
whole  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  upper 
stories  of  the  houses.  Despair  now  seized 
on  every  heart ;  the  reality  of  the  danger 
came  home  to  every  mind ;  the  awful  scenes 
of  the  Deluge  were  realised  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  modem  civilisation.  At  Cronstadt  a 
ship  of  the  Ime  was  lifted  up  from  a  dry 
dock,  and  floated  over  the  adjacent  houses 
into  the  great  square.  At  eight  in  the 
morning  the  cannon  of  alarm  began  to  be 
disc  barged.  The  terrible  warning,  repeated 
every  minute,  so  unusual  amidst  the  ordi- 
nary stillness  of  the  capital,  proved  the 
terror  which  was  felt  by  government,  and 
augmented  tlie  general  consternation.  Ships 
torn  up  from  their  anchors ;  boats  filled 
with  trembling  fugitives;  stacks  of  com 
borne  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  from  a 
great  distance;  cattle  buffeting  with  the 
torrent,  intermingled  with  corpses  of  persons 
drowneil,  or  at  their  last  gasp,  imploring 
aid ;  and  immense  quantities  of  furniture, 
and  movables  of  every  description,  were 
floated  on  to  tiie  most  intricate  and  secluded 
parts  of  the  city.  The  waters  continued  to 
rise  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  one 
imagined  that  all  who  could  not  save  them- 
selves in  boats  would  be  drowned.  The 
rush  was  dreadful,  accordingly,  into  every 
vessel  that  could  be  seized  on,  and  numbers 
perished  in  striving  to  get  on  board.  At 
five  in  the  evening  the  wind  fell,  and  the 
water  sunk  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and 
by  the  next  morning  the  Neva  had  retumed 
to  its  former  channel.  The  total  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  wind  and  the  inundation 
was  estimated  at  100,000,000  rubles 
(£4,000,000)  :  five  hundred  persons  pe- 
rished in  the  waves,  and  twice  that  number, 
sick  or  infirm,  were  drowned  in  their  houses. 
Such  had  been  the  violence  of  the  wind  and 
flood,  that  when  the  waters  subsided,  they 
were  found  to  have  floated  from  their  place 
camions  weighing  two  tons  and  a  half. 
''  At  the  sight  of  this  terrible  calamity, 


which  for  a  time  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  utmost  human  efllbrts.  the  Czar,  in  de- 
spair, stretched  forth  his  hands  to  Heaven, 
and  implored  that  its  anger  might  fall  upon 
his  own  head,  and  spare  his  people.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  all  hnman  means 
of  mitigating  the  calamity.  Throwing  him- 
self into  a  bark,  he  visited  in  person  the 
quarters  most  threatened,  distributed  the 
troops  in  tlie  way  most  likely  to  be  service- 
able, and  exposed  himself  to  death  repeat- 
edly in  order  to  save  his  people.  All  would 
have  been  unavailing,  however,  and  the  dty 
totally  destroyed,  if  the  wind  had  not  mer- 
cifully abated,  and  the  waters  of  the  Neva 
found  their  usual  vent  into  the  Baltic. 
Munificent  subscriptions  followed  the  cala- 
mity; the  Emperor  headed  the  list  with 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  most  solid 
houses  were  impregnated  with  salt,  and  in  a 
manner  rained ;  and  a  severe  frost  which 
set  in  immediately  after,  before  the  water 
bad  left  the  houses,  augmented  the  general 
Buflering  by  filling  them  with  large  blocks 
of  ice.  Even  the  most  solid  granite  was  ex- 
foliated, and  crumbled  away  before  spring, 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost  on  the  humid 
structures.  The  people  regarded  the  cala- 
mity as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  not  hav- 
ing assisted  their  Christian  brethren  (the 
Greeks)  during  their  recent  persecutions 
from  the  Turks ;  the  Emperor,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sins  of  which  he  was  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  his  domestic  relations.* 

The  third  volumey  just  publlshedy 
and  from  which  we  have  already 
given  extracts,  is  quite  a  book  of 
the  day.  Commencing  with  the  re- 
volt of  the  Greeks  in  1820,  it  follows 
the  checkered  history  of  the  contest 
until  that  "  untoward  affair, ''  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  lefk  the  Sultan 
without  a  fleet,  and  established  the 
independence  of  the  Greeks.  The  two 
chapters  in  which  those  events  are 
narrated  possess  a  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  when  Greece  is 
once  more  in  insurrection  against  the 
Government  of  the  Turks.  The  third 
chapter  is,  if  possible,  still  more  attrac- 
tive at  the  present  time,  for  it  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  in  1828-9, 

narrating  the  successes  in  Asia  of 
Prince  raskiewitch,  the  conaueror  of 
Erzeroum,  and  now  generalissimo  of 
the  Russian  forces  on  the  Danube,— 
and  ending  with  the  crossing  of  the 
Balkan  by  General  Dicbitch,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  to  Adrianople, 
and  the  final  submission  of  the  Porte 
to  the  terms  of  the  Czar.  The  march 
of  the  Russian  army  down  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Balkan,  and  their  entry 
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into  Adrianoplc,  arc  thus  described  by 
our  author: — 

*'Tbe  Turkish  annv,  twentv  tlioiisaml 
ftrong,  deceived  by  the  exaggerated  riiwrls 
which  had  boon  spread  of  Difbitch's  force, 
retired  to  the  riibe  of  low  hills  twi-ntv-live 
iikili'S  in  front  of  Constantinople,  which  liad 
bo  often  in  ancient  times  served  as  a  barrier 
against  the  northrrn  harLumans.  Encouraged 
by  these  cireunistancej*,  the  Jinssian  general 
determined  on  advancing  to  Adriaiiojdo. 
Aft«T  {giving  his  tnK>ps  a  day's  rest,  accord- 
diiigly,  at  Janiboli.  he  advancetl  by  forcid 
marches  down  the  course  of  the  river  Tonialiu 
towards  that  city.  Neither  the  anient  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  shone  forth  with  uncommon 
brilliancy,  nor  the  length  of  the  marchi-s, 
generally  twenty  miles  a-day,  nor  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  roads,  which  were  far  worse 
than  those  over  tho  Balkan,  could  n>tar<l 
tlie  progress  of  the  troops.  On  they  pressed 
Willi  ceaseless  vigour,  animated  to  the  highe.st 
degree  by  the  prospect  of  their  a[)proaching 
conqni'jt.  When  the  guns  stuck  fa>t,  or  tho 
horses  were  unable  io  drag  thcin  up  the 
nsoents,  the  soldiers  harnessed  themselves  in, 
an<i  got  them  through,  in  A\hieh  they  were 
joyfully  as.Mste<l  by  the  peasimts  of  the  coun- 
try', who  beheld  with  triuisport,  after  an 
ak^i'nce  of  four  hundred  years,  the  stnndaids 
of  the  Cross  waving  in  their  vallevs.  A 
wonl  from  Diebitch  would  have  exc;te<l  a 
general  insurnetion  against  the  Ottomans; 
but,  guided  by  the  huniiine  orders  (»f  tho 
Kmperor,  he  restrained  it,  and  appn>a"hi<l 
th«>  ancient  capital  of  the  cmpin\  attended 
<udy  by  a  joyful  and  friemlly  crowd.  Ten 
thousand  Turka  made  a  bliow  of  resistance, 
but  it  was  but  a  show  ;  a  capitulation  was 
entere<l  into,  by  whicli  the  8oldi«'rs  gave  up 
their  arms  and  artillery*,  consisting  of  tllty- 
nix  gun^,  and  the  armed  inhabitants  rdnmetl 
to  their  homes.  Next  day  the  magi^'tratcs 
brought  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  they  laid 
at  Dieliitch's  feet;  tho  {M^ople  rushed  in 
crowds  to  meet  their  deliverers ;  the  1»UHsian 
general  passed  the  gates  of  the  town  in 
tri<nnph,  and  took  up  his  resilience  in  tho 
palace,  recently  prepare<i  for  Sultan  Mali" 
mond  ;  and  the  entry  of  tho  Muscovites  into 
the  ancient  capital  of  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies *  resembled,*  says  Diebitch,  *  rather  h 
tM)pular  feie,  than  the  military  con(ple^t  of  a 
lio^tile  capital.'  " 

The  reniaindtT  of  the  new  volume  is 
orcujned  with  a  nan-ativc  of  the  French 
Kevulutiun  of  18')0,  of  which  we  have 
aliTadv  «)H»ken,  and  the  nionctarv  cri- 
513  <»f  182(J. — thus  completinj;  a  series 
ot'  chapters  altogether  unparalleled  in 
point  of  inten>(tt,  and  wliieh  cannot  fail 
lo  secure  for  this  volume  a  measure  of 
c»f  ]H>pularity  even  greater  than  that 
wliich  its  predecesors  have  so  re- 
markably obtained. 


AVc  cannot  any  further  ]>ur9ue  our 
expository  counnents  upon  the  portion 
of  history  embraced  in  those  volumes. 
We  desire  rather,  viewing  the  work 
nearly  as  an  object  of  literary  criticism, 
to  expn\<s  our  opinion  as  to  the  style 
in  wiiich  it  is  executed.  Wo  are 
pleased — nay,  delighted  with  tho  work ; 
but  it  h.is  blemishes, — and  after  a 
calm  consideration,  we  think  we  CAii 
tell  wherein  tho  work  plca;}es,  and 
wherein  it  fails. 

Like  a  true  artist,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  begins  his  work  by  {pving  an 
iiuticiuatory  i-eview  of  his  subject— a 
^i^gau  view  of  tho  ground  he  is  to 
travel  over  —  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  appreciate  tho  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  events  as  the^ 
occur,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  ulti- 
mate is.sue.  Next,  proceeding  to  the 
body  of  the  work,  he  prefaces  the 
narrative  of  events  occurring  in  each 
country  during  the  period  embraced 
in  his  llistory — first  of  all,  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  appearance 
and  resources  of  tnat  particular  conn- 
trv,  and  the  number  and  character  of 
its  population  —  giving,  moreover,  a 
gra^)hic  glimpse  of  the  leading  events 
of  its  previous  history ;  so  that,  in 
truth,  his  llistor}'  presents  an  ever. 
shifting  panorama  of  the  various  coun- 
tries embraced  within  tho  limits  of  the 
civilised  worid.  Coining  next  to  the 
pure  narrative  —  the  kernel  portion  of 
his  work  —  we  find  that  he  treats  it  in 
the  grand,  broad  style — eliminatins 
uniinporUitit  detmls  concentrating  his 
strength  u])on  the  leading  points  of 
his  narrative,  and  briefly  and  rapidly 
passing  over  the  merely  connecting 
I>ortious.  He  is  no  literary  pre-Ba- 
phaelite,  like  Macaulay -.•  rounding 
every  Bcntence,  and  treatuig  every  de- 
tail with  the  moHt  perfect  finishing; 
and  by  so  doing,  wc  think,  he  not  only 
saves  much  valuable  time,  and  sjmTes 
himself  much  superfluous  labour,  bnt 
likewise  ads  u]>on  wiser  principles  of 
art,  and  avoids  fatiguing  and  straining 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Another  great 
feature  in  Alison's  writings^  is  the  at- 
tention he  pays  to  the  u.*sthetic  principle 
of  ri'lirf—^iyar  and  anon  breaking  the 
symmetrical  ])roi tortious  of  his  work 
for  the  sake  of  giving  to  it  more  life  and 
animation.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his 
chapter  on  Kussia,  in  the  second  n>* 
liime  of  his  new  work,  the  reader  finds 
the  last  days  of  tho  Emperor  Alexan- 
der given  at  a  length  altogeiho:  oat  of 
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Eroportion  to  their  actual  importance ; 
ut  the  reader  never  thinks  of  this, 
and  reads  on  delightedly.  So  also  with 
the  flood  at  St.  Petersburg  —  which, 
we  need  hardly  say,  had  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  History  of  Europe ; 
but  the  animated  account  of  which 
produces  a  most  grateful  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  who  has  been  por- 
ing over  long  pages  of  important  but 
comparatively  uninteresting  matter. 
He  ceases  for  the  moment  to  think,  to 
study,  —  and  only  enioys.  It  is  like  a 
man  taking  up  a  boot  of  poetry  after 
the  fatigue  of  exact  thinking,  of  logi- 
cal  exertion ;  or  like  the  moving  and 
enlivening  effect  of  music  upon  one 
who  is  jaded  and  care-worn  with  the 
work  of  the  day.  Relief,  in  fact,  in 
art,  appeals  to  the  emotional  part  of 
man's  nature,  in  the  same  way  as  sym- 
metry finds  a  response  in  the  intellec- 
tual ;  and  we  know  few  better  tests  of 
a  first-rate  artist  than  his  power  of 
blending  these  opposite  principles  in 
his  works  —  whether  these  be  literary, 
musical,  or  pictorial — in  such  away  as 
to  produce  the  most  satisfying  effect 
upon  the  general  mind. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  literary 
art  upon  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
manifestly  seeks  to  frame  his  works ; 
and  they  are  those  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  the 
best.  The  impartiality  of  his  narra- 
tive has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged 
and  eulogised,  even  by  his  political  an- 
tagonists, and  needs  no  commendation 
from  us.  However  one  may  differ 
from  the  opinions  he  expresses,  or  con- 
clusions he  deduces,  the  facts  which  he 
gives  may  always  be  relied  upon.  He 
states  his  own  opinions  boldly  ;  but  he 
leaves  an  equal  liberty  of  judgment  to 
his  readers,  and  never  seeks  to  bolster 
up  his  peculiar  views  by  presenting  in 
his  narrative  only  a  one-sided  aspect  of 
the  facts.  Whenever  he  comes  to  an 
important  fact  or  event,  he  never  fails 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its  relation 
to  preceding,  or  its  influence  upon 
subsequent  occurrences.  This  is  the 
most  important  ofiice  which  an  histo- 
rian can  discharge  towards  his  readers, 
and  it  is  one  which  no  historian  ever 
attempted  to  the  same  extent  as  Ali- 
son ;  but  also  it  is,  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, the  most  difl^cult.  It  cannot  be 
done  off*. hand  and  in  haste  ;  and  henco 
our  author  not  unfrequently  fails  in 
this  respect.  For  example,  in  the 
work  now  under  review,  be  more  than 
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once  sa^8  that  the  French  king's  coup- 
d'etat,  in  September  1816,  by  which 
he  rendered  more  liberal  the  constitu- 
tionof  the  Chamber,  was  a  main  cause 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in 
1 830, — although  that  measure  was  itself 
modified  in  1821,  and  was,  moreover, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, a  wise  and  beneficial  one.  So> 
also,  Louis  XVIII's.  creation  of  sixty 
peers  in  the  liberal  interest  in  1819,  is 
said  to  have  finally  given  the  ascendan- 
cy in  the  administration  to  the  Liberals; 
although  we  find  that  at  no  time  dur. 
ing  Louis  XVIII's.  reign  could  the 
democratic  party  in  the  Chambers 
beat  the  Ministerialists,  even  on  party 
questions ;  and  that  royalism,  on  the 
contrary,  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
in  the  Chambers  betweeu  1821  and 
1824,  necessitating  the  resignation 
first  of  the  Ministry  of  M.  Decaze> 
then  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
and  finally  installing  that  of  ]y[.  Yil- 
lele — the  last  of  which  triumphs  of  roy- 
alism, a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the 
moderate  sentiments  of  the  King,  that 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  strong 
terms — ''I  consider  my  self  annihilated 
from  this  moment." 

We  might  point  out  not  a  few  mis- 
takes  of  similar  kind,  but  lesser  note, 
did  we  not  remember  that  the  defects 
of  a  work  ought  always  to  be  judged 
of  in  relation  to  its  size.  A  de^ct 
which  every  one  would  pronounce  un- 
pardonable in  a  sonnet,  is  passed  un- 
noticed,  or  without  a  word  of  censure, 
when  occurring  in  an  epic  poem.  We 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this 
is  not  only  a  very  lar^e  work,  but  also 
that  this  is  its  first  edition.  Sir  Archi- 
bald  Alison  is  not  a  roi  faineant  of  li- 
terature, who  folds  his  arms  compla- 
cently after  completing  a  work,  and 
never  thinks  of  clearing  away  the  im- 

erfections  incidental  to  composition, 
is  former  History  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  attention  to  correction; 
and  no  ordinair  reader  of  that  work 
has  any  idea  of  the  labour  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  revision  of  the 
successive  editions,  or  of  the  amount 
of  improvement  effected  in  matters  of 
detail.  The  same  thing  will  unques- 
tionably be  done  to  the  present  work ; 
and,  so  far  from  critically  sneering  at 
the  imperfections  which  are  visible  in 
it,  we  accept  them  as  inseparable  from 
that  haste  of  composition  which,  in  tho 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
do  not  desire  to  see  exchanged  for  a 
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slower  and  more  perfect  method.  The 
author,  though  still  possessing  the  full 
health  and  strength  of  ripe  manhood, 
has  now  reached  that  age  when  the 
thread  of  Hie  grows  brittle,  and  subject 
to  sudden  crises  ;  and  though  we  trust 
the  day  is  htiil  far  distant  when  the 
most  powerful  pen  of  the  age  shall 
grow  fatijiiued  and  overborne  with  its 
work,  still  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
completion  of  a  great  history  like  this 
should  be  exposed  to  as  little  risk  as 
posr^ible.  There  is  but  one  man  who 
can  write  such  a  history,  an<l  that  is 
Alison  ;  but  there  are  many  who  could 
retouch  and  perfect  it.  lA't  us,  then« 
by  all  nutans,  have  the  work  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  And  we  trust 
the  illustrious  author  will  long  bo 
spared,  not  onlv  to  complete  the  great 
mission  of  his  life,  but  also  himself  to 
put  the  fmishing  touch  to  his  work, 
and  see  it  stand  forth  a  htk/ik  ng  mu^ 
as  perfect  in  execution  as  it  is  great  in 
design. 

•*  The  modern  English  mind,"  says 
Mr.  Kuskiu,  *'  has  this  much  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it 
intensely  desires  in  all  things  the  ut- 
most completion  or  |)erfection  com- 
patil)le  with  their  nature.  This  is  a 
]i(»ble  character  in  the  abstract,  but 
becomes  ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to 
forget  the  relative  dignities  of  that 
nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfects 
nt'ss  of  the  lower  nature  to  tfie  imj^er' 
feet  ion  of  the  higher;  not  considering 
that  in  the  works  of  man,  those  which 
are  more  iH>riect  in  their  kind  arc  al- 
ways inferior  to  those  which  are  in 
their  nature  liable  to  more  iaults  and 
shortcomings.  Fur,  the  finer  the  na- 
ture, the  more  (laws  it  will  show  through 
the  clearness  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  law  of 
this  universe ,  that  the  Itest  things  shall 
he  Si'ldomest  seen  in  their  best  form" 
These  are  just  remarks — applicable  to 
all  art — and  the  truth  which  they  con- 
tain  will  find  expression  in  the  com- 
ments of  every  critic  of  Alison's  writ- 
ings who  is  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
his  theme. 

The  lumen  siccum — the  ch'ar  Aristo- 
telian  li;jht  of  the  intellect,  which  sees 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  is  a  quality  which  »Sir 
Archibald  Alison  is  not  deficient  in 
(for  he  has  given  proofs  of  ]M>s.sesi>ing 
it  in  no  ordinary  degree),  but  which 
the  haste  in  which  he  composes  pre- 
vents him  adequately  exhibiting  in  his 
hi^toi  ical  writings,     lie  does  not  allow 


himself  time  to  think  out  all  the  bear- 
ings  of  the  events  upon  which  he  pro- 
nounces judgment;  and  so,  not  no* 
frequently,  he  expresses  only  a  portion 
of  the  truth,  instead  of  the  truth  in  all 
its  entireness.  But,  like  all  minds  of 
the  highest  class,  be  possesses  an  in- 
tuitive or  ^uajrt-intuitiTe  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  truth,  —  a  power  which 
(though,  like  all  others,  susceptible  of 
cultivation)  is  as  much  bom  with  a 
man  as  the  inspiration  of  the  poet — nay« 
is  that  very  iieculiar  form  of  poetic  in- 
spiration which,  because  resembling 
the  prophetic,  won  for  the  bard  of  old 
the  title  of  vates. 


**  In  Roman  month  the  gncefU  m 
or  Fuel  and  of  Propliei  was  cAtf 


Whether  this  intuitive  power  be  not, 
in  many  cases,  actuallv  an  instanta- 
neous i>erception  of  truth  by  the  souU— 
in  the  same  way  as  a  mirror  instants 
ncously  reflects  in  its  true  aspect  all 
objects  presentefl  to  it ;  or  whether  it 
be,  in  all,  mendy  the  logical  processes 
{lerformed  with  a  rapidity  which  baffles 
our  mental  perception  ^  even  as  the 
transit  of  the  ligntoing-fladi  appears 
to  be  instantaneous,  tlu»ugh  in  reality 
it  is  not  —  we  shall  not  tarry  here  to 
inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
ment4il  gift  lias  done  much  for  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Alison  in  all  his  writings  | 
enabling  him,  in  all  the  leading  points 
of  history,  to  discern  the  truth  with  a 
rare  sagacity,  and  not  seldom*  also^  to 
perceive  those  shadows  of  coming 
events  which  to  all  ordinary  eyes  are 
invisible,  but  which  stalk  before  the 
rH])t  eye  of  genius  like  real  pmnrncios 
very  ghasts  of  the  Future. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  great  Buriseb 
that  *<  his  knowledge  of  histosy 
amounted  almost  to  prescience."  Bat 
this  phrase  does  not  explain  itseli-— for 
the  writer  did  not  comprehend  the 
thing  of  whicli  he  spoke.  A  know- 
ledge of  history  is  always  most  vain- 
able,  but  no  more  oonfcn  the  power 
of  pn>sciencc  than  an  acquuntanoe 
with  the  signs  of  algebra  enables  ooe 
to  discover  an  unknown  quantity. 
iC{>ochs  of  the  world's  history  appear 
to  revolve  in  cycles ;  but  the  epodi  of 
to-day  idways  difTers  more  or  Ins  from 
its  ]>rototype  in  former  times.  Heaos^ 
though  to  conunon  eyes  such  epoche 
si^em  alike,  the  results  are  diffisent**^ 
single  accessary,  present  in  the  one  oeae 
and  absent  in  the  other,  sufficing  le 
alter  tiie  issue,  and  baffle  the 
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tions  of  those  who  think  they  can 
understand  the  events  of  to-day  by  a 
mere  reference  to  those  of  yesterday. 
What  really  produces  human  prescience 
is — Knowledge  ;  not  using  the  word  iq 
its  lowest  sense  (i.  e.,  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  details),  but  in  its  very  high- 
est—  the  understanding,  the  compre- 
hending  of  things — the  perception  of 
their  very  essence,  as  well  as  external 
appearance ;  not  a  mere  looking  at  a 
thing  as  at  the  outside  of  a  tulip-bulb, 
but  the  discernment  of  its  inner  folds, 
piercing  down  to  the  very  germ, 
wherein  the  Future  lies  visible  in  em- 
bryo. Suddenly  open  the  eyes  of  a 
man  from  whom  Nature,  by  some 
apparent  caprice,  has  hitherto  shut  out 
the  sights  and  sounds,  and  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
outer  world,  and  show  him  the  see4 
or  germ  of  a  rose-plant ;  tell  him  you 
mean  to  put  it  in  the  earth,  and  ask 
him  what  he  expects  it  to  be  some 
months  hence.  He  will  answer,  "  The 
same  as  now;"  and  will  be  astonished 
to  find  that  it  has  grown  a  plant,  with 
roots  striking  downwards  and  a  leafy 
stem  shooting  up.  Ask  him  again  what 
he  expects  it  by-and-bye  to  become,  and 
taught  by  former  failure,  he  will  pro- 
bably attempt  no  answer.  But,  after 
having  seen  it  pass  from  germ  to 
plant,  and  shoot  out  now  leaves,  now 
branches,  now  buds,  and,  lastly,  full- 
blown roses,  ever  growing  larger  and 
more  beautiful ;  ask  him  then  what  he 
thinks  will  happen  next,  and  he  will 
assuredly  answer  that  he  expects  some 
other  and  still  fuller  development  of 
the  plant,  although  he  cannot  say 
what  that  next  development  may  be. 
Instead  of  this,  to  his  surprise  the  rose 
droops,  the  leaves  fall,  the  stem  wi- 
thers, the  plant  dies,  or  seems  to  die — 
fading  so  utterly  that,  were  you  to  pro- 
mise him  that  by-and-bye  you  would 
yet  cull  for  him  a  rosy  bouquet  from 
its  branches,  he  would  only  remain  si- 


lent in  confessed  ignorance  or  amaze- 
ment. Or,  take  your  boyjto  a  cloth- 
mill,  and  show  him  some  wool  put  into 
a  box  at  one  end  of  a  machine, — would 
he  believe  you,  save  by  the  blessed  in- 
stinct of  filial  faith,  that  that  loose  and 
fleecy  substance  would  reappear  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine  in  the  shape 
of  broadcloth  ?  Or  finally,  take  Bab- 
bage's  calculating-machine,  and  say 
who,  but  one  most  intimately  conver- 
sant with  its  marvellous  and  intricate 
structure,  could  foretell  its  operations? 
After  seeing  it  roll  out  numbers  upon 
numbers  in  a  steady  and  never- varying 
series,  through  myriads  and  millions  up 
to  a  point  where  sums  become  almost 
unreadable  and  incomprehensible  in 
their  vastness,  not  even  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  observers  could  ever  expect 
that  at  last  a  change  would  set  in,  the 
old  series  be  departed  from,  and  a  new 
principle  come  mto  play.  Only  the  man 
who  had  mastered  the  structure  of  the 
instrument  in  all  its  entireness,  who 
knew  its  nature  to  the  very  core,  could 
predict  so  unexpected  and  apparently 
impossible  a  result. 

Even  so  is  it  that  a  far-seeing  writer 
like  Alison  occasionally  utters  predic- 
tions of  the  future,  which  seem  but 
**  idle  tales"  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  discerns  a  hidden  germ  of  reactioi^ 
in  a  movement  which  is  destined  in  due 
time  to  reverse  its  current — or  the  ris- 
ing of  some  cloud  '*  no  bigge^tban  a 
man's  hand"  on  the  horizon  of  Europe, 
which  in  another  generation  will  be 
sweeping  over  and  altering  the  face  of 
the  civilised  world.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  his  volumes  are 
replete  with  instruction,  and  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  these  times  of  coming 
crises.  And  we  may  conclude  with 
the  remark,  that  if  his  former  work 
were  a  "portal  to  the  Present,"^ this 
one  is  the  Present  itself;  and  conse- 
quently, to  all  those  who  can  read  ita 
pages  aright;  a  key  to  the  Future. 
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MADEXOISBLLB  DVailti:fIL. 


AI A  DEMOISELLE  DcMESNiL  has  Icfl  be- 
hind her  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  greatest  tragic  actress  th«  French 
Theatre  ever  produced.  Madlle.  Clai- 
ron  is  often  estimated  as  ranking  next 
to  her,  but  the  best  critics  hesitate  to 
phice  them  in  equal  positions.  They 
may  be  conbidercd  the  2^Irs.  Siddons 
and  Miss  O'Neill  of  France — their 
peculiar  styles  bein^  marked  by  the 
same  distinctive  attributes.  In  regu- 
lar succession  they  were  followed  by 
Duchesnoid  and  Georges,  who  con- 
tinued the  line  with  undiminished  lus- 
tre. Dumesnil  livi-d  to  a  vt-ry  advanced 
period  of  life.  She  survived  her  re- 
tirement from  the  stage  twenty-seven 
years,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1803,  being  then  more  than  ninety. 
She  made  her  iirst  ap])earancc  in  Paris 
in  1737,  and  her  last,  in  1776;  having 
pertbrmed  for  several  reasons  in  the 
country  before  she  obtained  an  en- 
gagement in  tlie  metropolis,  it  may  bo 
computed  that  her  theatrical  career 
continued  for  half  a  century. 

Marie  Fran9oise  Dumesnil  was  born 
in  1713,  and  never  married.  Her  |)e- 
culiar  strength  lay  in  reprcsentmg 
parts  which  required  queenly  dignity, 
deep  pathos,  agonised  grief,  or  the  ve- 
hement display  of  anger,  jealousy,  and 
despair.  She  trusted  much  to  physi- 
cal  energy  and  rapid  transition,  but 
regulated  her  powers  at  the  same  time 
by  sound  judgment,  and  a  strict  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  nature.  Her  object 
was  to  produce  great  effects,  an(f  to 
cicito  the  audience  to  a  rapture  of  ap- 
plause, perhaps  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  arduous  charac- 
ter. Her  tactics  resembled  those  of  a 
general  who  concentrates  his  force  for 
one  great  action,  instead  of  hazarding 
it  in  doubtful  skirmishes.  Clairon 
always  pleased  in  the  characters  in 
which  Dumesnil  astonished.  In  the 
terrible  part  of  Phedre,  in  Racine's 
celebrated  tragedy,  Dumesnil  was  said 


to  have  exceeded  Madlle.  Chami»nel£« 
for  whom  the  character  was  originalljr 
written,  and  who  studied  under  the 
author  himself^  in  the  double  oipftdtjr 
of  his  pupil  and  mbtress.  Bacine  was 
so  charmed  with  the  performance  of 
the  fair  Champmele,  that  ho  declared 
Phedre  would  die  with  her ;  but  he  al- 
tered his  opinion,  and  punished  her 
infidelity  in  a  bitter  sarcasm  (which 
Boileau'  rhymed  into  an  epigram), 
when  she  deserted  him  for  the  Count 
of  Clcrmont-Tonnerre.*  On  this 
domestic  disruption,  another  wit  of  the 
day  com|)osed  the  foUowiug  quatrain, 
which  cannot  be  translated,  aa  the 
point  lies  in  the  play  upon 


**  A  la  pins  tendn  uimv.  elk  Art  dctllnfa* 
Qui  prit  long  tens  Rmdnt  daiw  tua  eaar  t 
Mais  par  un  intigne  nudhenr, 
Lt  TvMnerre  ttt  Tcnn,  qnl  I's  rfcracMr.** 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Dnmeaoil, 
connected  with  her  performance  of 
Cleopatre  in  MarmonieVs  tragedy  of 
the  same  name,  which  came  out  ia 
1750,  and  was  ever  one  of  her  favour. 
ite  representations.  When  prcpering 
for  death,  in  a  frenzy  of  paaabn,  die 
exclaims— 

••  jc  mauJLrois  let  dieux,  t'lli  am  iwdlxwtU  Jaw." 


*'  I  ihonlil  cune  the  fodi.  If  thtjr 
to  Uftf." 


An  ohi  officer,  seated  immediately 
behind,  in  one  of  the  balcony  boxei^ 
was  so  carried  away  by  the  xeality  of 
the  scene,  that  ho  struck  her  Tiolently 
on  the  back,  exclaiming  with  great 
Tehemence,  "  Infernal  cat,  go  to  the 
devil  at  once  1*'  Thb  act  of  eztrava. 
gance  interrupted  the  performanoeb 
and  for  the  moment  utterly  conibnnd- 
cd  the  actress ;  who,  neverthele8a»  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  thanked  the  ea. 
thusiastic  auditor  for  paying  her  the 
highest  compliment  which  the  powerfol 
fidelity  of  her  impersonation  oonld 
have  called  forth.     It  was  §•  with 


*  La  Champmele  was  a  pluralist  in  her  aficctionis  and  a  married    

**  Here  are  six  uf  us,*'  said  Bacine,  "  all  her  dovoted  lovers,  and  thaonly  ona  not 
her  husband.'* 


Jaaloaa  k 
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Sandford,  who  considered  himself  un- 
successful in  H  villain,  unless  intelligi* 
ble  disapprobation  was  showered  upon 
him ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  of 
Cookcy  that  he  looked  upon  hisses  as 
the  surest  evidence  of  his  excellence 
in  Stukely  or  lago.  A  French  au- 
dience is  much  more  apt  to  be  subdued 
by  the  intensity  of  an  actor,  than  an 
English  one.  In  proof  of  this,  innu- 
merable  examples  might  be  quoted. 
On  another  occasion,  when  Dumesnil, 
as  Merope,  was  proceeding  to  order 
the  death  of  Egiste,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  a  voice  from  the  pit,  almost 
inarticulate  with  sobs,  cried  out, 
"  Don't  kill  him  ;  he  is  your  own  son  I" 
During  a  performance  of  Britannicus, 
a  grenadier  posted  on  the  stage,  after 
the  custom  of  the  time,  was  so  intent 
on  the  action  of  the  play,  and  so  in- 
dignant at  the  treachery  of  Narcissus, 
that  he  presented  his  musket  at  the 
actor,  and  would  have  shot  him  dead, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  Preville 
was  once  going  on  as  Larissole,  in  the 
Mercure  Galnnt,  when  the  sentry 
placed  in  the  wing,  taking  him  actually 
for  a  drunken  soldier,  stopped  him, 
and  exclaimed,  **  For  heaven's  sake, 
comrade,  don't  appear  in  that  state,  or 
I  shall  be  sent  to  the  black-hole  I" 

The  tragedy  of  Cleopatre,  by  Mar- 
montcl,  is  a  very  poor  affair,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  great  difficulty.  Crebillon 
pronounced  the  subject  unfit  for  the 
tragic  muse,  and  more  suited  to  an 
opera.  In  those  days  there  was  a  law 
in  France  against  hissing  in  the  pit,  a 
regulation  which  was  strictly  enforced 
by  the  presence  of  a  detachment  of 
gens-d'armes.  On  the  first  represen- 
tation of  Marmontel's  play,  towards 
the  end,  a  furious  sibilation  proceeded 
from  a  solitary  mouth  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  interdicted  arena.  The 
police  rushed  towards  the  spot  to 
seize  the  daring  infractor  of  the  law, 
but  he  had  the  activity  and  good-for- 
tune to  escape  ;  whereupon  the  whole 
audience  burst  out  into  an  immoderate 
roar  of  laughter,  which  was  not  for- 
bidden during  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  although  much  more  likely  to 
produce  a  fatal  effect.  In  the  play, 
as  in  history,  Cleopatra  kills  herself  by 
the  bite  of  an  asp.  The  celebrated 
mechanician,  Vaucanson,  was  employed 
to  construct  this  reptile,  which  he  did 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  it  not 
only  twisted  itself  with  all  the  plasti- 
city of  living  nature,  but  hissed  loudly 


when  the  Egyptian  queen  applied  it  to 
her  neck.  The  bouse  rang  with  ap- 
plause, and  Vaucanson  saved  Mar* 
montel.  After  the  piece  was  over, 
*'  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?"  said 
his  next  neighbour  to  Voltaire,  who 
happened  to  be  present.  "  1  am  of  the 
opinion  of  the  asp,"  replied  the  caustic 
satirist.  Marmontel  was  greatly  dis- 
comfited by  the  cold  reception  of  his 
play  on  the  first  night,  and  appealed 
to  the  king ;  but  he  declined  to  inter- 
fere, saying,  "I  will  not  allow  the  pit 
to  hiss,  but  to  interdict  laughing  at  a 
tragedy,  is  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
royal  authority." 

Merope,  in  Voltaire's  tragedy,  was 
another  of  the  parts  in  which  Madlle. 
Dumesnil  established  a  high  reputation. 
In  this,  for  the  first  time,  she  broke 
through  the  old  conventional  rule 
which  prescribed  a  stately,  measured 
cadence  of  step,  and  a  fixed  position, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  excitement 
of  the  situation,  or  the  intensity  of  the 
passion  to  be  expressed.  In  the  fiflh 
act,  the  young  pnnce,  Egiste,  is  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  when  Merope^ 
in  the  last  agony  of  despair,  exclaims— 
"  Stop  —  he  is  my  son  I"  Dumesnil, 
on  uttering  these  words,  rushed  across 
the  stage  with  the  force  and  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck,  to  the  surprise  of  the  audience 
and  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the 
critics,  who,  until  then,  bad  not  the 
most  remote  suspicion  that  a  mother, 
in  such  a  situation,  ought  to  depart 
from  her  ordinary  collected  demeanour, 
or  quicken  her  step.  In  common  with 
all  first-rate  artists,  Dumesnil  possessed 
the  power  of  producing  great  effects 
with  small  materials.  One  of  her  most 
extraordinary  performances  was  in  the 
little  part  of  the  Mother  of  Rhodope, 
in  Boursault's  comedy  oi  Esope  cL  la 
Cour,  This  is  the  old  woman  of  the 
piece,  who  only  appears  once.  The 
comedy  itself  is  a  mere  series  of  dis- 
connected scenes.  The  mother  com- 
plains to  Esop  that  her  daughter  (be- 
come rich)  has  lefl  her  destitute  in  ab- 
ject poverty.  When  Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil  uttered  the  line— 

*'  J'ai  lou6  eet  habit  poor  paraitre  on  pea  braTe.** 

And  again — 

'*  Pour  m'avoir  meconnue,en  suii  Je  moini  aa  men  V* 

the  whole  bouse  burst  into  tears  and 
sobs,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  na- 
tural pleading  of  tne  actress. 
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The  theatrical  character  and  preten. 
tioDs  of  Dumesnil  hare  been  sketched 
by  her  rival  and  contemporary,  Clairon, 
in   her  own  memoirs.      The  portrait 
is  a  little    qualified   by  professional 
jealousy  and  prejudice,  and  must  be 
received  with  due  allowance.  Without 
adopting  her  judgment  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, we  may  perceive  that  it  contains 
much  that  is  true  and  correct.    Clairon 
was    the    youngest,    by    ten    years, 
but  both  died  in   1803.      Sturz,*  a 
German  savant  and  critic,  resident  at 
that  time  in  Paris,  writing  to  Gar  rick 
in  1768,  speaks  rather  dispara^ngly 
of  Dumesnil ;  but  she  was  then  m  her 
fifty-sixth  year,  and  her  powers  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  on  the 
wane.     He  says  —  ''I  have  also  seen 
Madlle.  Dumesnil,  who  used  to  enter 
like  a  lowering  cloud,  and  dart  light- 
ning around  her.      Her  performance 
altogether  did  not    please  me ;    her 
talents  are  exhausted."  8turz,  it  must 
be  recollected,  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Clairon,  although  not  blind  to 
her  faults.     '^  She  (Dumesnil)  played 
Agrippina,  and  in  some  places  exerted 
her  strength  so  far  as  to  make  the  heart 
fhudder  at  hersufiTerings,  but  she  like- 
wise pronounced  whole  sentences  with 
cold  monotony,  and  thus  again  de- 
stroyed the  impression.  *'    Great  actors 
and  actresses  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  course  in  very  ar- 
duous characters,  from  a  necessity  of 
husbanding  their  physical  powers.  John 
Kemble's  asthma  sometimes  forced  him 
to  slumber  through  subordinate  scenes, 
that  he  might  wake  up  with  overpower, 
ing  energy  in  particular  passages.  Here 
follows  the  substance  of  Mademoiselle 
Clairon's  critical  analysis  of  her  sister 
of  the  buskin. 

"Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  had  no 
particular  advantage  of  beauty  or 
figure.  Her  physiognomy,  her  size,  her 
appearance  altogether,  though  without 
any  natural  defect,  seemed  character- 
istic of  the  manner  of  a  bourgeoise, 
deficient  in  grace  and  elegance,  and 
often  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  the  people.  However, 
her  head  was  finely  formed  and  well 
placed,  her  eyes  expressive  and  com- 
manding, and  \\-hcn  she  pleased,  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  respect,  awe,  and  even 


terror.  Her  voice,  deficient  in  flex* 
ibility,  seldom  touched  the  feelings ; 
but  it  was  strong,  sonorous,  and  in 
every  respect  adequate  to  the  most 
violent  bursts  of  passion.  Her  pro- 
nunciation was  pure ;  she  had  no  im- 
pediment as  to  the  volobility  of  her 
utterance.  Her  action  was  occasion- 
ally too  violent  for  a  woman,  it  bad 
neither  ease  nor  delicacy,  but  she  was 
extremely  sparing  in  its  use.  Full  of 
warmth  and  pathos,  nothing  could  be 
more  overpowering  than  her  personifi- 
cation  of  maternal  distress  and  despair. 
The  true  expression  of  nature  which 
she  displayed  in  such  characters,  ren- 
dered her  acting  as  near  the  sublime 
as  can  be  conceived.  The  passions  of 
love,  ambition,  or  pride,  were  but 
faintly  represented  by  her ;  but  as  she 
was  still  j'oung,  jealous  of  rivalship, 
and  ambitious  of  acquiring  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  first  actress  of  the  axe, 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  her 
emulation  and  future  experience.  Such 
was  Madlle.  Dumesnil  when  I  first  ap- 
peared in  Paris. 

"  The  system  of  study  to  which  I  had 
devoted  myself,  from  the  first  moment 
when  I  assumed  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion, by  making  me  sensible  of  my  own 
defects,  in  a  few  years  taught  me  to 
discern  those  of  others.  I  perceived 
thkt  the  object  of  Mademoiselle  Du- 
mesnil was  rather  to  captivate  the  mul- 
titude than  to  please  a  few  select  con- 
noisseurs. A  ranting  manner,  sin^ 
larly  abrupt  transitions,  a  familiar 
mode  of  utterance,  more  suited  to  co- 
medy than  tragedy,  and  a  vulgar  ac- 
tion, oflen  superseded  those  grand  and 
impressive  beauties,  of  which  she  had 
before  given  such  eminent  proofii. 
The  ignorant  and  unreflecting  ex- 
claimed,  'Bravo/  Nature/  Bravo/* 
I,  who  admitted  great  talents  even  in 
a  rival,  could  not  avoid  regretting  the 
change  I  perceived,  and  1  took  the 
liberty  of  inquiring  the  cause.  *  You 
were  pursuing  with  such  certainty  the 
road  to  fame,'  said  I,  *  that  I  cannot 
conceive  how  or  why  you  have  volun- 
tarily deviated  from  it.  Safe  in  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  your 
own  approbation,  what  can  you  possi- 
bly propose  to  yourself  by  such  eccen- 
tricities? Does  the  laugh  you  now 
excite  appear  more  flattering  to  you 


*  Sturz  was  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of  Denmark  when  he  visted  England  In  1768,  and 
then  became  acquaiDtsd  with  Oinick. 
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than  the  admiration  you  formerly  ex- 
perienced? Does  it  become  you  to 
confound  Semiramis  •  with  the  wife  of 
Sganarelle  ?  What  can  you  mean  by 
these  forced  tones  at  the  end  of  every 
couplet?  To  what  object  are  you 
sacrificing  your  understanding,  your 
reason,  and  your  talents  ?  Whatever 
may  be  the  advantages  you  expect  to 
derive  from  your  new  system,  1  assure 
you  it  afflicts  me,  and  my  frankness  in 
telling  you  so  is  a  proof  of  it.' 

**  *  I  have  listened  to  you,'  she  re- 
plied ;  *  and  I  return  you  my  thanks. 
Your  anxiety  on  my  account  appears 
disinterested,  and  I  shall  answer  you 
without  reserve.     You  are  aiming  at 
what  you  consider  truth  and  perfec- 
tion, points  you  will  never  reach,  and 
which  no  one  would  understand,  even 
if  you  attained  them.     The  number  of 
persons  of  real  sound  judgment  in  a 
mixed  assembly,   such  as  a  crowded 
theatre  (supposing  there  should  be  any 
at  all),  may  possibly  amount  to  one  or 
two ;    the    remainder   judge   without 
examination,  depending  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  or  the  established  repu- 
tation of  the  performer.     Rapid  utter- 
ance, overpowering  volubility,  bursts 
of  passion,  and  whatever  is  singular 
and  uncommon,  strike  them ;  they  are 
hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,   and  applaud  with  rapture. 
Let  one  person  start  up  and  exclaim 
**  Bravo/"  and  the  word  is  instantly 
echoed  by  the  entire  audience.     Your 
deep  and  learned  researches  are  too  pro- 
found for  the  multitude ;  the  public  nei- 
ther perceive,  understand,  nor  are  af- 
fected by  them.  Your  solitary  connois- 
seur, whose  passions  are  in  general  re- 
f)rcssed  by  age,  wisdom,  constitutional 
coldness,  or  experience,  conceals  his 
impression,  whatever  it  may  be,  without 
daring  to  manifest  it.     An  audience, 
on  leaving  the  theatre,  mixes  with  the 
rest  of  the  public,  and  imparts  its  en- 
thusiasm. **  VV  hence  come  you  ?  What 
was  the  play?      Who  were  the  per- 
formers ?"  **  Mesdemoiselles  Dumesnil 
and  Clairon ;  the  former  was  applauded 
to  the  skies,  the  latter  appeared  cold 


and  formal."  It  is  thus  our  reputa- 
tions as  actresses  are  formed,  and,  de. 
pend  upon  it,  if  you  continue  the  same 
course  you  have  hitherto  pursued,  I 
shall  be  exalted  to  the  skies,  and  you 
will  be  left  grovelling  upon  earth.' 

"  *I  am  far,'  answered  I,  « from 
having  attained  the  object  I  propose ; 
but  I  already  begin  to  perceive  that, 
in  spite  of  all  you  say,  it  Is  within 
reach.  The  path  is  long  and  arduous* 
but  I  do  not  venture  a  step  without 
the  aid  of  study  and  reason.  Who 
constantly  searches  after  truth,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  it;  while 
those  who  pursue  a  dazzling  illusion, 
are  sure  to  be  misled.  The  public  is 
not  so  ignorant  as  you  would  have  it 
believed  to  be.  You  seem  to  foreet 
how  often  it  forms  an  accurate  ju^* 
ment  upon  the  works  submitted  to  its 
decision.  The  finest  thoughts  and  most 
delicate  sentiments  are  those  which  make 
the  strongest  and  most  immediate  im- 
pression. Even  the  galleries,  which 
one  would  naturally  suppose  are  com. 

f)osed  of  that  part  of  the  public  the 
east  difficult  to  be  pleased,  will  admit 
of  no  fault  in  violation  either  of  his- 
tory, language,  or  the  manners  and  con- 
sistency of  the  personages  represented 
in  a  drama.  The  more  I  examine 
these  points,  the  more  sanguine  I  am 
that  my  studies  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  1  ou  see  that  I  always  command 
attention,  frequently  encouragement; 
and  if  you  continue  to  hare  no  othet 
guide  than  folly,  the  balance  will  be 
the  reverse  of  that  which  you  have 
predicted.* 

"From  that  moment  I  redoubled  my 
researches,  and  reflected  more  than 
ever  before  I  ventured  to  appear  in 
a  new  character  ;  while  Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil  pursued,  without  restraint, 
the  impulsive  system  she  had  adopted. 
This  talented  actress,  who  might  have 
been    the  best    the   world   had   ever 

seen but  the  pen  drops  from  my 

hand  in  unavailing  regret." 

Here  La  Clairon  concludes  her  lec^ 
ture ;  and  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  her  arguments  are  of  a  higher 


*  The  gentle  Clairon,  who  lectured  her  rival  on  the  practice  of  assisting  nature  by  mecha- 
nical effect,  had  no  objection  sometimes  to  copy  her  example.  At  the  last  rehearsal  of  Vol- 
taire's Semiramis^  Dumesnil  ordered  an  accompaniment  of  thunder  throughout  a  particular 
soliloquy,  which  greatly  increased  the  impreasioQ  of  the  scene.  lu  the  fifth  act,  Clairon  de- 
manded thunder  also,  in  a  similar  situation.  "  How  will  yon  have  it  ?"  cried  out  the  pro- 
perty-man, from  above,  "long  or  short?**  ** Exactly  like  what  yoa  gave  Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil,"  was  the  answer. 
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order  than  those  of  her  competitor. 
But  Clairon,  with  all  her  excelleDcies, 
was  somewhat  methodical  in  her  style, 
and  trusted  too  much  to  study,  and 
too  little  to  natural  feeling.  Perfec- 
tion in  the  histrionic  art  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  skilful  blending  of  both ; 
but  to  produce  strong  effects,  nature 
must  ever  predominate  over  fixed  rules. 
Sturz,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  bears  strongly  upon  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  correspondence  with  Gar- 
rick,  and  particularly  when  speaking 
of  Clairon.  He  says : — "  Shall  I  now, 
as  I  have  taken  upon  me  the  scurvy 
occupation  of  a  critic,  who,  like  a 
fraudulent  dealer,  sells  no  incense 
without  alloy  —  shall  I  confess  to  the 
acknowledged  friend  of  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
this  great  representative  of  every  feel- 
ing seemed  herself  to  feel  but  little ; 
all  her  points  seemed  to  be  studied, 
and  every  minute  action  previously 
fixed  upon  ?  She  understands,  like  the 
ancients,  how  to  modulate  her  voice, 
and  can,  I  have  no  doubt,  account  for 
every  note.  I  am,  'tis  true,  convinced 
that  enthusiastic  spirits  can  as  little 
form  an  actor  as  talent  alone.  Ue 
must,  like  the  statuary,  long  make  life 
and  nature  his  study.  But  Horace  is, 
nevertheless,  right,  when  he  says  that 
we  cannot  affect  others,  unless  we  our- 
selves are  affected." 

To  these  remarks  Garrick  replies  as 
follows : — **  Mdlle.  Clairon  has  every- 
thing that  art  and  a  good  understand- 
ing, with  natural  spirit,  can  give  her ; 
"hut  her  heart  has  none  of  those  in- 
^  antaneous  feelings,  that  life-blood, 
that  keen  sensibility,  that  electrical 
fire,  which  bursts  at  once  from  genius, 
and  shoots  through  the  veins,  'mar- 
row, bones,  and  all,'  of  every  specta- 
tor.  She  is  so  conscious  and  certain 
of  what  she  can  do,  that  she  never  suf. 
fers  the  emotion  of  the  moment  to 
come  upon  her  unexpectedly ;  but  I 
pronounce  that  the  greatest  strokes  of 
genius  have  been  unknown  to  the  actor 
himself.  The  incidental  circumstance, 
the  warmth  of  the  scene,  has  sprung 
the  mine,  as  it  were,  as  much  to  his 
own  surprise  as  that  of  the  audience. 
Thus  I  make  a  difference  between  a 
great  genius  and  a  good  actor.     The 


first  will  realise  the  feelings  of  his  cha- 
racters,  and  be  transported  beyond 
himself;  while  the  other,  with  great 
powers  and  sense,  will  give  extreme 
pleasure;  but  he  never,  as  Horace 
says — 

*•  •  Pectoi  Inuiiter  uigit, 
Irritat,  raoloet,  fsltU  terroribns  impleC, 
Ut  niAgas.' 

Tour  idea  of  the  French  most  exactly 
agrees  with  mine.  Their  politesse  his 
reduced  their  characters  to  such  a 
sameness,  their  humours  and  passions 
are  so  curbed  by  habit,  that  when  yon 
have  seen  half  a-dozen  French  men  and 
women,  you  have  seen  the  entire  na- 
tion. In  England,  eveir  man  is  a  dis- 
tinct being,  and  requires  a  distinct 
study  to  investigate  him.  It  is  from  this 
great  variety  that  our  comedies  are  less 
uniform  than  the  French,  and  our  cha- 
racters more  strong  and  dramatic" 
While  speaking  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil, 
we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence 
another  of  her  eminent  contemporaries, 
who  preceded  her  by  a  few  years  in 
point  of  time  —  Jeanne  Catherine 
Gaussin,  the  favourite  performer  ofVol- 
taire,  and  the  original  represent4itive  of 
his  Zaire ;  immortalised  by  the  poet  in 
a  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  the  first 
printed  edition  of  the  play,  and  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  ability. 
Of  low  origin  and  little  education,  she 
possessed  a  natural  elegance,  taste, 
and  grace,  which  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles,  and  placed  her  name  high 
in  the  roll  of  theatric  reputation* 
She  succeeded  best  in  parts  of  passion, 
ate  tenderness,  but  was  equally  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  characters  of  broad 
comic  humour.  In  1758,  she  married 
an  Italian,  named  Toalaigo,  who  had 
been  an  opera  dancer ;  retired  from 
the  stage  five  years  later,  on  religious 
scruples,  and  died  in  1767.  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil  continued  to  act  until  she 
reached  her  grand  climacteric,  in  1776 ; 
her  younger  rival,  Clairon,  having  left 
the  throne  of  Melpomene  to  her  sole 
possession  eleven  years  before.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  her  fame  if 
she  had  not  tarried  on  the  scene  of 
early  triumphs,  until  her  powers  were 
enfeebled,  and  she  presented  but  a 
faint  shadow  of  what  she  once  had 
been. 


MADEMOISELLE   CLAIRON. 


This  great  ornament  of  the  French      1723,  at  the  little  village  of  St  Wanon 
stage  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  in      de  Conde,  near  Conde  in  French  Flan- 
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ders.  She  was  a  seven  months'  child, 
and  apparently  so  little  likely  to  live, 
and  so  feeble,  that  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient  that  she  should  be  baptized  a 
lew  hours  after  her  birth.  Her  infancy 
and  early  youth  passed  without  indul- 
gent tenderness,  and  with  scarcely  any 
education.  At  eleven  years  of  age  she 
could  barely  read.  Her  catechism  and 
missal  were  the  only  books  with  which 
she  was  familiar;  and  her  head  was 
stuffed  with  idle  tales  of  apparitions  and 
sorcerers,  which  were  constantly  re- 
lated to  her  as  authentic  history.  She 
has  left  her  own  memoirs,  composed 
long  after  her  retirement  from  public 
life,  in  the  ease  and  leisure  of  declining 
years,  and  containing  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  her  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opi- 
nions, private  and  professional,  at  dif- 
ferent  important  epochs.  The  book 
muy  be  depended  on  about  as  much 
as  autobiographies  in  general,  which, 
without  absolutely  perverting  facts, 
alter  them  so  by  prejudicial  inferences, 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize 
the  truth.  All  persons  take  a  favour, 
able  view  of  their  own  actions  and 
motives,  and  either  mistake  from 
false  judgment,  or  intentionally  misre- 
present, to  make  out  the  most  favour, 
able  case  they  can  for  themselves. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  know 
the  incentive  causes  of  our  actions 
better  than  our  most  intimate  friends 
can  divine  them;  but  do  we  always  tell 
them  truly  to  ourselves?  and  if  not, are 
we  likely  to  be  more  candid  when  we 
parade  them  for  the  inspection  of  the 
world?  Vanity  is  inseparable  from 
the  self-chronicler  —  and  vanity  is  as- 
suredly not  a  good  foundation  for  truth. 
The  confessions  of  a  "seraphic  mad- 
man," like  Rousseau,  as  he  was  mildly 
denominated  by  Bishop  Warburton, 
can  never  be  quoted  as  a  type  of  ordinary 
human  character. 

The  father  of  the  young  Hypolite 
Clairon  having  died  while  she  was 
yet  a  child,  tne  family  removed  to 
Paris.  Her  mother,  severe  and  vio- 
lent, from  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  habit,  rather  than  natural  tem- 
perament,  treated  her  with  syste- 
matic harshness;  told  her  she  must 
earn  her  bread  by  manual  labour,  and 
never  suffered  her  to  sit  for  five  mi- 
nutes  without  a  needle  in  her  fingers. 
She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  work 
of  this  kindj  but  said  little,  while  she 
did  nothing.  Her  disposidon  waa 
•tmngely  eonpoimded  or  pasuTe  gen. 


tleness  and  indomitable  decision.  At 
length  some  neighbours,  touched  by 
her  beauty,  intelligence,  and  docility, 
prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  take  away 
the  needles,  and  leave  the  child  to  her- 
self. She  was  then  constantly  shut^p 
alone  in  a  room,  which  looked  upon  the 
street;  but  as  the  windows  were  high 
and  closed,  she  was  unable  to  amuse 
herself  by  examining  the  casual  passen- 
gers. By  standing  on  a  chair  she  could 
peep  into  the  opposite  house,  then 
occupied  by  Mademoiselle  Dan^eville, 
a  young  actress  of  the  French  Theatre, 
the  predecessor  of  Mars,  and  the  most 
accomplished  soubrette  the  Parisian 
boards  had  ever  produced.  She  was 
taking  a  lesson  in  dancing,  surrounded 
by  her  mother  and  family,  who  looked 
on  with  delight  at  her  graceful  move- 
ments, and  encouraged  her  with  ca- 
resses and  applause.  The  young  Hy- 
polite felt  at  once  the  bitter  contrast 
of  their  destinies,  and  descending  from 
her  chair,  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
**What  have  you  been  domg?"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  as  she  burst  angrily 
into  the  room,  and  disturbed  her  re- 
verie. "Nothinff,"  replied  the  child, 
suddenly  terrified  into  a  falsehood; 
''having  no  occupation,  I  fell  asleep.*' 
Being  often  punished  by  solitary  con« 
finement,  she  bad  many  opportunities 
of  watchin?  the  movements  of  her  new 
divinity,  wnicb  she  studied  with  intense 
curiosity,  and  with  such  profitable  ad- 
vantage, that  all  the  visitors  of  the 
house  concluded,  from  her  increased 
grace  and  elegance  of  manners,  that 
she  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  mas- 
ters. Even  her  mother  perceived  and 
noticed  the  improvement  with  appro- 
bation. In  the  meantime,  her  secret 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  mind,  and 
she  became  ardently  anxious  to  dis- 
cover who  and  what  her  fascinating 
neighbour  could  be.  A  friend  and 
visitor,  who  had  always  paid  her  more 
attention  than  the  rest,  at  lensth  in- 
formed her  of  the  nature  of  a  theatre, 
and  that  Mademoiselle  Dangeville  was 
one  of  its  leading  attractions.  She 
promised  even  to  take  her  to  a  play, 
and  with  much  difiiculty  prevailed  upon 
her  mother  to  consent  The  good 
woman  considered  a  play-house  the 
high-road  to  damnation,  and  growled 
long  and  loudly  before  she  yielded. 

Hypolite  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
theatre,  and  saw  the  JEarl  of  Essex  of 
Thomas  Comeille,  and  the  Amorous 
FoUies  of  R^nard.    She  remained  si- 
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leut  in  absorbed  attention  throughout 
the  performance ;  and  when  she  re- 
turned home,  was  unable  to  eat  her 
8upi)er,  or  articulate  a  wonl.  Her  mo- 
ther, probably  expecting  some  amuse- 
mcnt  from  her  minute  account  of  what 
she  had  seen,  fiew  into  a  passion,  at 
her  apparent  listlessness,  and  sent  her 
angrily  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming, 
**  Get  along  to  bed,  you  stupid  animal )" 
Her  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  new  world  that  had  broken  in  on 
her  to  sleep;  and  the  next  morning, 
she  took  the  whole  family  by  surprise, 
repeating  to  them  more  than  an  hun- 
dred  verses  of  the  tragedy,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  entertainment.  In  doing 
this,  she  changed  her  voice  according 
to  the  character  and  situation,  and 
copied  the  manner  of  the  different 
actors  so  exactly,  that  her  auditors 
were  no  less  astonished  by  her  prodi- 
gious  memory  than  by  her  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  imitation.  The  admi- 
ration  and  encouragement  of  the  rest 
had  no  effect  upon  her  mother,  who 
exclaimed  with  a  frown  that  she  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  see  her  make 
a  gown  or  a  shift,  than  hear  her  recite 
all  that  nonsense.  The  child,  seeing 
that  she  was  supported,  declared  reso- 
lutely  that  she  would  never  work,  and 
was  determined  to  be  an  actress.  She 
was  then  beaten,  and  abused  into  si- 
lence, threatened  with  starvation,  and 
for  two  months  endured  cruel  privations, 
which  had  no  effect  beyond  strengthen- 
ing her  determination.  At  length, 
through  the  intercession  of  a  friend 
whom  she  consulted,  her  mother  re- 
laxed in  her  cruel  treatment,  and 
yielded  to  her  daughter's  wishes,  who 
was  taken  to  rehearse  before  Deshais, 
a  leading  actor  of  the  Italian  theatre. 
He  saw  the  innate  talent  of  the  young 
candidate,  and  introduced  her  to  his 
companions.  She  obtained  an  appear- 
ance at  the  carlv  age  of  thirteen,  and 
was  received  with  unanimous  applause. 
Her  mother  then  became  reconciled  to 
the  step  she  had  taken,  and  supplied 
her  with  masters,  under  whom,  by  na- 
tural  quicknes.'i,  and  a  most  retentive 
memory,  she  soon  made  up  for  the 
absence  of  early  instruction,  liut 
being  small  of  stature,  even  for  her 
age,  very  young,  and  without  powerful 
interest,  she  wits  compelled,  at  theendof 
a  year,  to  s<H.'kan  engagement  elsewhere. 
Acconlingly  she  repaired  to  the  countr}', 
and  performed  at  Kouen  for  several 
seasons.    As  she  approached  towards 


womanhood,  and  her  beautj  i 
she  was,  as  might  hate  been  expected* 
assailed  by  many  snitorsy  and  waa 
nearly  forced  by  her  mother  into  a 
distastefid  marriage^  fVom  whichp  how- 
ever, she  contrived  to  escape  with  the 
independent  spirit  and  finnnew  which 
never  deserted  her  through  life.  An. 
other  disappointed  lover,  named  GaL 
liard,  revenged  himself  hj  a  most 
unmanly  Ubel,  in  the  form  of  a  \m- 
^aphical  notice,  which  has  heen  m- 
justly  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the 
Count  de  Caylus.  From  RoQen»  the 
young  Clairon  proceeded  to  Qheat» 
where  she  was  tempted  bj  theoflfarof  an 
immense  settlement  from  an  RngHA 
nobleman,  of  high  rank  and  fortnne. 

LordM .   But  the  young  enthoiiait 

was  a  patriot,  and  loved  faSr  oountfj* 
as  she  admired  her  art.  She  conaU 
dered  England  as  the  natural  foe  of 
France,  and  listened  to  no  advances 
proceeding  from  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my. Returning  to  Paris,  she  appealed 
at'  the  opera.  Beinff  gifted  with  a  veiee 
of  great  compass,  alUiough  indiftrently 
skilled  in  music,  she  succeeded  beyond 
her  expectations ;  but  success  In  this 
line  afforded  her  tittle  satisfaction,  har 
object  being  to  estabUsh  hersdf  at  a 
great  traffic  actress.  At  the  end  ef 
lour  months,  she  resigned  her  operatic 
engagement,  and  offered  herseir  to  the 
llieatre  Fran9ois,  where  she  was  readily 
accepted.  The  managers  expected  that 
she  would,  afler  the  usual  onstomt  be 
content  to  appear  in  a  secondary  cha- 
racter, and  work  her  way  by  deneea. 
She  boldly  demanded  for  her  mbftt. 
the  great  part  of  Pbedre»  in  wUi^ 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil stood  without  a 
rival,  llie  authorities  were  astcmishedt 
and  endeavoured  to  resist  what  Aqr 
looked  upon  as  unprecedented  aodaeily  i 
but  the  voung  actress  was  deCenBined 
to  carry  her  point  *'  Either  yon  wank 
me,  or  you  do  not,*'  she  observed,  in 
reply  to  their  urgent  remonataneaa. 
"  I  have  a  right  to  choose  my  opeidag 
part ;  and  I  play  Phedre,  or  I  play  aoi 
at  all. "  On  the  1 9th  September,  I74t| 
she  pnsscfl  through  the  ordeal  with  the 
most  triumphant  success.  At  thai 
time  she  hail  not  conpleted  her  tweo. 
tieth  year.  The  Mercwre  d»  /Wnevt  the 
groat  critical  organ  of  the  day^  eoo- 
tained  the  fol&wing  paragraph  t^ 
''On  the  19th  inst.,  the  tiwdy  of 
Phedre  was  performed  at  the  ram^okb 
in  which  a  new  actress,  Madewoisafc 
Ciairouy  presented  herself  for  the  iM 
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time.  She  performed  the  leading  cha- 
racter -with  uDiyersal  applause.  Tiiis 
youftg  lady  possesses  quick  intelligence, 
and  expressed,  in  a  ver}'  beautiful 
voice,the  different  feelings  by  which  she 
appeared  to  be  affected.  Nature  has 
gifted  her  with  a  happy  combination  of 
talents  suitable  to  the  representation  of 
youth,  b(Bauty,and  personal  attraction." 
This  amounted  to  great  encouragement 
from  a  source  so  influential.  The 
Mercure  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
oracle  of  public  opinion,  and  a  dictum 
pronounced  in  its  pages  amounted 
either  to  a  passport,  or  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Afler  this,  the  progress 
of  Clairon  was  safe  and  rapid,  while 
she  assisted  her  own  advance  by  the 
most  indefatigable  application. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies,  she 
found  dancing  necessary  for  the  grace- 
ful carriage  of  her  person,  and  for  the 
different  gestures  requisite  in  the  va- 
rious parts  she  was  called  on  to  repre- 
sent ;  drawing,  for  the  study  of  atti- 
tudes ;  singing,  for  the  modulation  of 
voice  ;  grammar,  to  ascertain  the  im- 
port, pronunciation,  and  expression  of 
words ;  versi6cation,  to  do  justice  to 
the  metrical  art ;  geography,  mytholo- 
gy, and,  above  all,  history,  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  religions,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  personages  of  dif- 
ferent periods  and  nations  brought 
upon  the  stage.  This  intelligent  and 
persevering  actress  did  not  confine  her 
studies  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  her 
profession  ;  she  tried  to  investigate 
the  dominant  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  in  order  to  analyze  and  seize 
their  different  shades ;  and  it  was  by 
such  minute  examination,  as  she  in- 
forms  us,  that  she  enabled  herself  to 
discriminate  irony  from  disdain,  dis- 
dain from  contempt,  warmth  of  temper 
from  violent  passion,  impatience  from 
wrath,  fear  from  fright,  and  fright 
from  terror.  These  delicate  pencil- 
lings  distinguish  the  accomplished 
artist  from  the  coarse  dauber,  and 
mark  the  line  between  ordinary  capa- 
city and  exalted  genius.  The  canons 
laid  down  by  Mademoiselle  Clairon  in 
her  memoirs,  the  result  of  long  reflec- 
tion towards  the  close  of  a  protracted 
life,  offer  a  profitable  field  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  guide  who  seldom  deviates 
into  an  erroneous  path.  Many  of  our 
own  leading  performers  have  trusted 
almost  exclusively  to  natural  gifts  and 
the  routine  of  practice,  without  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  study.     Mrs.  Prit« 


chard  seldom  read  more  of  any  play 
than  her  own  part,  as  supplied  to  her 
by  the  prompter  ;  and  we  could  narae, 
without  difficulty,  more  than  one  lady 
who  has  attained  considerable  eminence 
without  being  able  to  read  at  all, 
but  who  acquired  the  character  she 
had  to  represent  by  having  it  recited 
to  her  by  others. 

In  tne  course  of  her  memoirs, 
Mdlle.  Clairon  reviews  critically  the 
principal  parts  she  was  accustomed  to 
act,  points  out  their  most  prominent 
features,  and  describes  her  own  feelings 
and  intentions  in  metamorphosing  her- 
self into  their  minds  and  forms  ;  she 
even  endeavours  to  correct  the  poet 
himself,  when  his  ideas  seem  to  her  to 
fall  short  of  historical  and  moral  truth. 
Here  she  occasionally  falls  into  error 
(what  critic  does  not  ?)  and  verges  on 
extravagances ;  but  one  absurdity  is 
redeemed  by  at  least  half-a-dozen  ju- 
dicious conclusions ;  and  the  reader 
must  be  very  unreasonable  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  preponderance.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  every  book  contained 
something  worth  remembering;  but 
one  of  which  three-fourths  is  valuable, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rara  avis. 
According  to  this  fair  authority,  thea- 
trical performers,  in  the  capital  of  a 
great  empire,  should  accustom  them- 
selves to  assume  a  kind  of  dignity  and 
decorum  in  private  life,  in  order  to 
render  their  conduct  on  the  stage  in 
the  representation  of  great  personages 
more  easy  and  natural.  John  Kemble 
was  a  practical  disciple  of  that  doc- 
trine ;  he  seldom  relaxed  from  his 
habitual  solemnity,  even  when  under 
the  genial  influence  of  Bacchus ;  and 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  when  speak- 
ing of  each  other,  frequently  used  the 
plural  pronoun,  as,  "  Our  sister  Sarah," 
and  '*  Our  brother  John."  Mossop 
carried  this  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  and 
adopted  an  inflated  manner  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions.  "Woman I" 
said  he  to  an  unfortunate  actress  who 
in  vain  assailed  him  for  her  arrears  df 
salary,  **  begone  from  the  presence, 
and  trouble  us  no  longer  I"  One  night, 
when  he  returned  home  to  his  lod^ingsi 
afler  performing  King  Kichard  III.,  he 
flew  into  a  violent  passion  with  bis 
servant,  who  appeared  before  him  with 
a  small  candle,  and  exclaimed — ^*  Fel- 
low !  is  that  wretched  rushlight  fit  to 
light  his  majesty  to  bed?" 

•'  The  tragic  actor,"  says  La  Clai- 
ron, "  shoala  appropriate,  in  common 
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life,  the  style  and  manners  of  such  cha- 
racters as  bis  cast  of  parts  most 
frequently  requires.  If  I  am  only  a 
vulgar  and  ordinary  woman  during 
twenty  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
the  day,  whatever  efforts  I  may  make, 
I  shall  be  only  an  ordinar}'  and  Tulgar 
woman  in  Agrippina  or  Semiramis, 
during  the  remaining  four."  In  so- 
ciety, she  was  nick- named  the  Queen 
of  Carthage,  and  she  was  flattered  by 
the  title.  Sturz,  in  a  letter  to  Garrick, 
elaborately  reviews  the  performance  of 
Clairon  in  this  character  of  Dido.  The 
piny,  by  I/C  Franc,  is  a  very  common, 
place,  stiltificd  affair  ;  but  it  contains 
one  remarkable  line,  which  was  ex- 
punged by  the  censor,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  spoken — 

'*  Le  premier  det  Roi  ne  Ait  qa'un  nsorpatenr.** 

Voltaire  borrowed  the  idea,  and  im- 
proved the  verse,  in  Merope,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


**  Le  premier  qni  fut  Roi,  fat  un  toldat  heurcuz.** 

But  he  neither  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gation, nor  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  police.  We  have  elsewhere  re- 
corded an  anecdote  connected  with 
this  particidar  passage,  which  occurred 
soon  after  the  first  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  in  1814.* 

Sturz  saw  IVIdlle.  Clairon  perform 
this  character  of  Dido  at  a  private 
theatre,  before  a  select  audience,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Duchess  de  Villeroi. 
This  occurrefl  in  1708,  three  years 
after  she  had  retired  from  public  life, 
and  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
forty-five.  In  a  letter  to  GarriJk  on 
the  following  day,  he  says  —  *•  Her  fi- 
gure is  still  noble  and  enchanting ;  her 
grace  has  survived  her  beauty ;  her 
voice  is  soft  and  melodious,  still  sweet 
when  she  is  enraged,  and  not  languid 
when  she  complains.  She  is,  indeed, 
but  little :  yet  when  she  has  to  express 
commanding  pride>  she  seems  to  grow, 
deceiving  the  eye,  and  resembles  Diana 
amongst  the  Orcades.  Her  manners 
are,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  mascu- 
line. She  is  careful  not  to  tread  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  her  sex,  and  even 
in  her  most  violent  speeches  the  milder 
tones  of  the  female  are  perfectly  dis. 
tinguishablc.  In  this  respect  she  may 
be  envied  by  your  majestic  Yates,  who 
is  always  too  much  of  the  virago.    She 


never  appeared  to  me  mora  excellent 
than  in  the  difficult  transitions  from 
one  passion  to  another.  When  iEoeai 
finally  fled  from  her,  there  was,  as  we 
supposed,  afler  such  a  variety  of  in- 
tense sufferings  as  she  had  ezhibitedy 
no  fresh  expression  to  be  foand ;  bat 
here  she  surprised  us  by  a  bold  and 
happy  device.  With  a  shriek  which 
cut  the  very  nerves,  she  strack  ber 
forehead  witn  both  hands,  let  her  amw 
sink,  and  started  back  with  horror^ 
while  in  her  eye  appeared  the  fixed 
despair  of  one  who  renounces  consola- 
tion, and  is  resolved  on  death.  We 
trembled  and  grew  pale  aroand  her, 
as  if  we,  too,  had  been  condemned  to 
die.  This  effort,  my  friend,  had  the 
same  effect  as  particular  passages  in 
your  {>erformanco  of  Ilamlet  or  Mac- 
beth. There  was  the  same  death-like 
silence  in  the  house,  and  fixed  con- 
tracted features  might  be  seen  on 
ever}'  side.  The  art  of  dying  nato* 
rally,  on  the  stage,  is,  as  in  realitf* 
very  difficult.  I  sometimes  bear  a  Ta- 
liant  hero  groan  as  if  he  bad  a  Tiblent 
colic ;  but  in  Clairon*s  Dido,  heart* 
breaking  sighs  burst  firom  the  confined 
and  heaving  breast  ^  a  stranse  tone 
mixed  itself  with  her  voice,  and  lile»  o 
it  fled,  appeared  quivering  on  the 
under-lip." 

When  Clairon  first  acted  Dido,  which 
always  continued  one  of  her  most  cele- 
brated characters,  in  the  fifth  act^  whera 
she  is  supposed  to  rush  distracted  from 
her  couch,  disturbed  by  asonixinff 
dreams,  she  entcreil  with  diiiheTellea 
locks  and  disordered  night-dress— ex- 
actly as  a  person  might  be  luppoeed 
under  such  circumstances  to  start  np 
out  of  bed.  Some  cold  connoisienn 
objected  to  this  as  too  real ;  and  iba 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  tbeir  soggea- 
tions,  and  to  sacrifice  natural  efiect  to 
conventionality.  She  was  more  Ibrto- 
nate  in  the  duins  innovation  of  laying 
aside  the  hoop,  which,  after  her  exam- 
pie,  was  universally  abandoned  on  tha 
stage.  *' I  particularly  advisep"  A% 
says,  ''tragic  actresses  to  avoid  tha 
fashions  of  the  day.  The  best  and 
only  proper  mode  to  be  followed  ia*  to 
adopt,  as  near  as  you  can,  that  of  tha 
costume  of  the  character  yoa  are  per. 
forming." 

On  tne  pernicious  nse  of  white  paial^ 
which  has  occasioned  the  prematoia 
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decay  of  much  resplendent  beauty,  she 
observes,  ''The  use  of  white  paint  is 
now  almost  general  "pon  the  stage 
(and  oflf  the  stage).  This  borrowed 
charm,  of  which  no  one  is  the  dupe, 
and  which  all  agree  in  condemning 
(while  by  a  strange  contradiction  they 
continue  the  practice^,  spoils  and  dis- 
colours the  complexion,  weakens  and 
dims  the  eyesight,  absorbs  the  whole 
countenance,  conceals  the  expressive 
motion  of  the  muscles,  and  produces 
a  kind  of  contradiction  between  what 
wc  hear  and  what  we  see.  I  had  ra- 
ther we  should  have  recourse  to  the 
custom  of  using  masks  like  those  of  the 
ancients.  There  would  be  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  the  time  thrown  away 
in  painting  the  face  might  be  employed 
in  improving  the  delivery.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  actress  whose  countenance 
is  enamelled  with  paint,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  any  motion,  can 
give  expression  to  the  passions  of  rage, 
terror,  despair,  love,  or  anger  ?  It  is  by 
the  countenance  alone  that  you  can  dis- 
tinguish between  irony  and  jest.  I  am 
not  against  giving  every  assistance  to 
nature — I  have  often  myself  borrowed 
assistance.  Generally  suffering  under 
an  ill  state  of  health,  yet  unremitting 
in  my  labours,  the  paleness  of  death 
was  often  upon  my  countenance.  I 
had  remarked  in  others  that  nothing 
was  so  injurious  to  the  expression  of 
the  features  as  having  pale  lips  or  pale 
ears.  A  little  art  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  florid  health.  I  darkened 
the  colour  of  my  eyebrows  as  the  cha- 
racters I  was  to  perform  required.  I 
did  the  same  thing  to  my  hair  with  dif- 
ferent  coloured  powders,  but  far  from 
concealing  in  the  least  degree  those 
features  which  gave  animation  and  in- 
telligence to  the  entire  face.  I  have 
ever  made  the  anatomy  of  the  head  my 
particular  study,  in  order  that  I  might 
thereby  be  enabled  to  dispose  it  in  po- 
sitions most  calculated  to  display  it  to 
advantage." 

Garrick  pronounced  Clairon  altoge- 
ther the  best  actress  he  had  ever  seen, 
not  even  excepting  Mrs.  Gibber,  who 
resembled  her  in  style  more  closely 
than  any  of  her  English  contempora- 
ries. Not  long  before  he  left  Paris  in 
1765,  several  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction of  both  sexes,  English  and 
French,  met  by  invitation,  at  the  hotel 
of  a  nobleman  of  rank  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrick  and  Mademoiselle  Glairon 
happened  to  be  of  the  party.  The  con- 


versation turned  for  some  time  on  the 
bell^  lettres,  in  which  the  merits  of  se- 
veral eminent  writers  were  discussed 
with  equal  judgment  and  candour. 
Many  critical  observations  were  made 
on  the  action  and  eloquence  of  the 
French  and  English  theatres ;  and  at 
the  request  of  this  very  brilliant  circle. 
La  Glairon  and  Garrick  consented  to  ex- 
hibit various  specimens  of  their  profes- 
sional talents,  which  produced  great 
entertainment.  This  friendly  contest 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time  with 
great  animation  on  both  sides;  the 
company  loudly  declared  their  appro- 
bation in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  two 
exhibitors.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
French,  with  true  national  politeness, 
gave  the  preference  to  Garrick,  and 
that  the  English,  with  equal  urbanity, 
adjudged  the  victory  to  MademoiseUe 
Glairon.  But  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  former  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  Garrick 
was  induced  to  relate  a  certain  fact, 
and  afterwards  to  illustrate  it  by  ac- 
tion, of  which  he  had  been  an  eyewit- 
ness. A  father  was  fondling  his  child 
at  an  open  window  which  looked  upon 
the  street.  By  an  unlucky  effort,  the 
child  sprang  from  his  father's  arms,  fell 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  What  followed,  he  said,  was 
a  language  which  everybody  under- 
stood, for  it  was  the  language  of  na- 
ture. He  then  immediately  threw 
himself  into  the  attitude  in  which  the 
father  appeared  at  the  time  when  the 
child  leaped  from  his  arms,  and  con- 
veyed into  his  expressive  countenance 
and  matchless  eye,  the  harrowing  de- 
spair of  the  suddenly- bereaved  parent. 
The  influence  which  the  representation 
of  paternal  agony  under  such  a  para- 
lyzing blow  produced  on  the  company, 
exhibited  by  this  gifted  son  of  nature 
in  the  silent  but  expressive  langua^  of 
unutterable  sorrow,  is  easier  to  be  ima- 
gined than  described ;  let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
admiration  were  succeeded  by  abun« 
dant  tears.  Glairon,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  caught  Garrick  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him  ;  then,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Garrick,  she  apologised  for  ner 
conduct  by  saying,  that  it  was  an  in- 
voluntary tribute  of  her  applause. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  was  the  fact  which  she  firmly 
believed  in,  and  has  recorded  in  her 
memoirs,  that  she  was  haunted  by  a 
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ghost,  which  visited  her  at  regular  in- 
tcrvals  for  three  years,  and  signified  its 
presence  by  very  unusual  indications. 
This  occurred  between  her  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-fifth  year,  a  period 
of  life  when  the  imagination  exercises 
its  fullest  sway,  and  when  this  faculty, 
under  her  pariicuhir  temperament,  was 
heightened  and  indulged  by  the  nature 
of  her  professional  life,  and  the  ten. 
dency  of  lier  youthful  studien.  The 
writer  of  this  notice  pleads  guilty  to  an 
early  weakness  in  favour  of  appari- 
tions,  which  has  grown  with  his 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
advancing  years ;  and  the  more  so,  that 
he  once  saw  something  which  he  has 
never  l>een  able  to  account  for  from 
natural  or  physiological  reasoning. 
Unquestionably,  there  is  comfort  and 
consolation  in  a  well-authenticated 
ghost  story ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vance  of  knowledge,  we  are  unwilling 
to  give,  up  Sir  (jcorge  Villiers,  Mrs. 
Veal,  I-«ord  Tyrone,  noi*d  Lyttleton's 
dove  and  white  lady,  and  the  stern 
half  pay  Major  who  appeared  to  his 
old  i'riend  and  comrade,  to  n'primand 
him  for  sulFering  his  favourite  sword 
to  gft  rusty.  More  people  believe  in 
ghost:s  than  choose  to  acknowled;>e 
their  orL-dulity :  even  scoflers  tremble 
while  they  laugh.  Let  us  remember, 
what  the  s:i^e  imlac  says,  in  **  Kasse. 
las."  <*That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain 
against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried 
testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations. 
Then;  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned, 
aniungst  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  ri'latcd  and  believed.  This 
opinion,  which,  ]>erhaps,  prevails  as 
far  as  human  nature  is  diflused,  could 
become  universal  only  by  it.s  truth  : 
thosi*  tliat  never  heanl  of  one  another 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which 
nothing  but  experience  can  make  ere. 
dible.  'ihat  it  is  doubted  by  single 
cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
seneral  evidence ;  and  some  who  deuj 
It  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by 
their  fears." 

Hie  worst  point  connected  with 
ghosts  is,  that  they  usual!/  frighten 
pco))le  too  much  to  produce  any  good 
effect.  This  one,  which  tormented 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  appears  to  have 
been  exclusively  malicious,  and  to  have 
been  disturbed  in  his  rest  by  disiip- 
pointe<l  love.  He  was  a  young  man 
who  had  sought  her  society  soon  after 
her  first  brilliant  success.    She  re4*eive'l 


him  with  intimaer,  liked  hif  ■ooetjf 
gave  him  certainly  some  enoonrage- 
ment,  relieved  him  from  peciuuarj 
difficulty,  when  she  ha4  very  little  to 
^|^)are,  but  refused  to  many  him  onder 
his  most  passionate  and  repeated  en- 
treaties. They  were  acquainted  about 
two  years  and  a- half,  when  the  ill- 
starred  lover,  finding  himself  on  hia 
de:ith  be<l,  implored  her  to  grant  faJm 
a  last  interview,  a  request  wnich  those 
who  surrounded  her,  warmly  seconding 
her  own  repugnance,  prevented  her 
from  complying  with.  He  died*  aU 
tende<l  by  servants,  and  the  only  friend, 
a  female  whom  he  had  latterly  ad- 
mitted to  his  confidence.  On  that 
same  evening,  as  the  dock  atruck 
eleven.  Mademoiselle  Clairon  bong  at 
supper  with  a  large  party  of  friendly  a 
dreadful  cry  waa  heard  by  all  preeentf 
which  she  immediately  recognised  as 
the  Voice  of  her  deceased  lover,  and 
fainted,  with  terror  and  emotion.  For 
more  than  two  vears  this  same  nn- 
earthly  cry,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  empty  air,  wai  constantly 
heard  by  her,  wherever  she  happened 
to  be  at  the  moment,  and  by  au  who 
were  in  comi>any  with  her.  In  rtfUk 
the  police  established  the  most  diligent 
search,  thinking  it  might  be  either  a 
trick  or  a  conspiracy,  but  nothing  ever 
transpired  to  shake  the  certainty  of 
its  being  a  supernatural  Tisitetioa. 
Sometimes  the  shaip  report  of  a  gnn 
or  pistol  was  substituted  for  the  cry« 
accompanied  by  the  loud  and  con* 
tinued  clapping  of  hands.  This  last 
demonstration  she  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to,  from  the  partiality  ol 
the  public,  that  the  cfiect  waa  agvae- 
able  and  consoling,  rather  than  pio> 
duetive  of  terror.  All  this  continued 
for  the  time  we  have  already  namedy 
and  on  the  hist  occasion  there  waa  aa 
accompaniment  of  melodious  miuic^ 
as  if  the  ghostly  visitant  waf  taking 
his  departure  in  a  friendly  and  recoo* 
cilcd  state  of  mind.  Not  kmg  after 
this,  an  elderiy  lady  waa  annonncM 
and  admitted  to  the  presence  of  X# 
Clairon,  appearing  before  her  as  a  per- 
fect stranger.  They  sat  dovBi  wA 
gazed  ou  each  other  in  ^f^^^% 
and  with  insdnctive  intemfe.  Aft 
length,  the  old  lad;|r  explained  ■ 
she  was,  and  the  object  of  )ier 
She  was  the  friend  of  ^L  de  " 
had  attended  him  on  his  death-bedf  \ 
was  now  prompted  by  unoontnillafall 
curiosity  to   see   the  woman   vhspa 
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cruelty  had  hastened  his  decease. 
After  much  circumlocution,  and  many 
explanations,  '*  Mademoiselle,'*  said 
the  visitor,  "  I  do  not  blame  your  con- 
duct, and  my  poor  friend  fully  admitted 
his  obligations  to  you;  but  his  un. 
happy  passion  mastered  his  judgment, 
and  your  refusal  to  see  him  embittered, 
while  it  accelerated,  his  last  moments. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  clock, 
anxiously  watching  the  motion  of 
the  hands,  when  at  half-past  ten,  his 
valet  announced  to  him  your  posi- 
tive refusal  to  come.  After  a  short 
silence,  he  seized  me  by  the  arm,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  which  nearly  de- 
prived me  of  my  senses,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Unfeeling  woman  1  she  will  gain  no- 
thing by  this ;  I  will  persecute  her  after 
death,  as  I  have  followed  her  through- 
out my  life!'  I  tried  to  calm  him, 
but  he  died  as  he  uttered  these  dreadful 
words."  Such  is  the  account  which 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  herself  has  left, 
of  this  very  singular  episode  in  her  his- 
tory. She  states  the  fact,  without 
pretending  to  understand  or  account 
for  it,  but  modestly  admits  that  she 
feels  herself  too  insignificant  to  suppose 
that  she  could  be  selected  as  an  object 
or  medium  of  supernatural  communi- 
cation. 

The  comedians  of  the  French  Thea- 
tre were  entitled  to  a  pension  for  life 
after  twenty  years'  service.  Clairon, 
who  entered  young,  was  only  forty- 
two  when  she  retired.  Her  health, 
always  delicate,  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline visibly,  and  some  of  her  biogra- 
phers have  said  that  she  sighed  for  a  life 
of  religious  seclusion,  which  hastened 
her  abandonment  of  the  profession  she 
so  eniinen  tly  embellished.  Nothing  can 
be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this 
List  supposition.  During  her  career 
she  hud  experienced  acutely  the  injus- 
tice, envy,  and  jealousy  to  which  rare 
merit  in  public  life  is  invariably  ex- 
posed. Dull  and  harmless  mediocrity 
alone  is  without  enemies.  By  her 
personal  influence  Clairon  obtained 
the  payment  of  the  pensions  to  the 
different  members  of  the  company, 
which  had  been  long  in  arrear,  and 
gave  considerable  assistance  to  an  ad- 
vocate  of  some  talent,  M.  de  la  Mothe, 
who  drew  up  and  published  a  weak 
pamphlet,  arguing  for  the  removal  of 
the  ban  of  excommunication  from  per- 
sons connected  with  the  stage.  Her 
theatrical  brethren,  instead  of  grati- 
tude,   visited    her    with  vituperative 


spite,  for  thus  generously  espous- 
ing  the  conmion  cause,  and  becom- 
ing the  general  champion.  Through 
the  agency  of  Coquelay  de  Chausse- 
pierre,  another  advocate,  and  the  chosen 
adviser  of  the  actors.  La  Mothe 's  book 
was  denounced,  burnt,  and  the  author 
erased  from  the  list  of  practising  bar. 
risters.  Instead  of  visiting  their  in- 
dignation on  this  false  fiiend,  the  com- 
pany of  the  Theatre  Fran<^ois  culti- 
vated still  more  closely  his  treacherous 
intimacy.  La  Clairon  was  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  her  companions, 
and  having  completed  her  prescribed 
term  of  servitude,  determined  on  a  re- 
treat, although  she  had  saved  but 
little  money,  and  was  far  from  inde- 
pendent. The  Duke  de  Choiseul  and 
M.  de  la  Borde  persuaded  her  to  re- 
main, and  presented  her  with  40,000 
francs  as  a  tributary  inducement.  Her 
actual  retirement,  which  took  place 
not  long  after,  was  forced  upon  her  by 
a  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  committal 
to  prison,  which  determmed  her  never 
again  to  appear  before  the  public.  A 
theatrical  iracas,  facetiously  denomi- 
nated*' The  Day  of  the  Siege  of  Calais  " 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  unlook- 
ed-for catastrophe.  An  actor  of  the  com- 
pany, named  Dubois,  had  been  prose- 
cuted by  his  physician  for  certain  fees 
for  certain  services.  Dubois  swore 
stoutly  that  he  owed  him  nothing,  and 
gained  his  cause.  On  this  the  angry 
son  of  ^sculapius  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  declared  that  the 
profession  of  an  actor  was  in  itself  so 
infamous,  that  the  oath  of  Dubois  was 
not  worthy  of  belief.  His  comrades 
were  convinced  that  he  had  sworn 
falsely  to  evade  a  just  debt,  and  felt 
deeply  insulted  by  the  double  scandal. 
They  demanded  and  obtained  permis- 
sion fi^omthe  authorities  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  case;  whereupon  they 
paid  the  debt,  refused  to  act  with  Du< 
bois,  and  expelled  him  from  their 
community.  The  Siege  of  Calais,  a 
new  tragedy  by  De  Befloy,  was  then  in 
its  first  run  ;  Dubois  sustained  an  im- 
portant  part  in  this  play,  which  on  his 
expulsion  was  consign^  to  Bellecour. 
In  the  meantime.  Mademoiselle  Du- 
bois,  the  daughter  of  the  delinquent, 
who  had  many  friends  and  lovers 
amongst  the  young  nobility  of  the 
Court,  obtained  an  order  that  her  fa- 
ther should  appear  on  that  evening, 
the  king  reserving  to  himself  the  final 
judgment  of  the  matter.   She  had  also 
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the  address  to  fill  the  pit  with  zealous 
partisans,  eager  for  a  fray.     At  the 
usual  hour  of  prenaratioD,  he  Ka\n, 
Mole,  and  Brizard,  true  to  the  vote 
which  they  had  inilucnced,  came  not 
near  the  theatre.     Ma<lemoiselle  Clai- 
ron  went  as  usual,   but   finding   her 
companions  absent,  after  waiting  until 
half- past  five,  returned  home.     It  was 
evident  there  could  be  no  Siege  of  Ca- 
lais ^  and  equally  so  tliat  a  storiu  was 
preparing  in  the  pit.     It  became  ne- 
cebsary  to  explain  matters,  and  at  last 
an  unhappy  apologist  j)resented  him- 
self, with  fear  and  tnsmbling.    **  Mes- 
sieurs,"  said  he,  "  we  are  in  utter  de- 
spair."   **  There  is  no  occasion  for  de- 
spair," shouted  a  voice  from  the  pit, 
*•  give  us  the  Siege  of  Calais  /"    "  Ca- 
lais f  Culms/**  immediately  responded 
five  hundred  other  voice?*     The  orator 
made  twenty  attempts  to  get  to  his 
next  sentence,  and  twenty  times  was 
interrupted   by   reiterated    shouts    of 
*' Calais/    Calais/'*   accompanied  by 
groans,  whistling,  and  hisses.     At  last 
he    explained    imperfectly    that    the 
Siege  of  Calais  was  unexpectedly  with- 
drawn,   and   the   Gambler  would   be 
substituted  in  its  place,  adding  that 
money  would  be  returned  to  all  who 
demanded  it,  and  then  made  a  preci- 
pitate retreat.     The  tumult  increased, 
and  still  the  cry  was  **  Calais/   Ca- 
lais/*'  when,  after  an   interval  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  curtain  rose, 
and  discovered   Preville,   in  robe  de 
chambre,   and   reclining    in    an   arm- 
chair, ready  to  commence  the  Gam- 
bler,    lie  was  the  idol  of  the  public, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  re- 
ceived with  an  uproar  of  disapproba- 
tion.    By  this  time  it  had  been  indus- 
triously circulated  amongst  the  mal- 
contents,  that  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
was  the  originator  and  leading  cause 
of  their  disappointment.     Then  came 
renewed  shouts  of*'  Calais/  Calais/'* 
and  "  To  prison  with   La  Clairon/" 
The  Man^hal  de  Bison  very  prudently 
ordered  the  Guards  not  to  interfere, 
and  left  the  public  to  exhaust  them- 
selves  in  useless  cries  and  imprecations. 
There  was  no  ixirfurmance  that  even- 
ing, and   the  house  was  nut  cleared 
until  ten  o'clock.     On  the  following 


day  the  theatre  remained  clofed«  and 
Mademoiselle  Ckiron  was  arrested,  and 
imprisoned  in  Fort  I'Eveqoe ;  Brisard. 
Mole*  and  Le  Eain  were  oonducted 
there  soon  after,  and  kept  in  doae 
confinement  for  twenty-tbor  dajt. 
Clairon  was  released  at  the  expiration 
of  five,  on  a  plea  ofiilnessy  and  eon- 
fined  for  some  time  under  cloae  mr- 
veillance  at  her  own  reiidenoe.  Sho 
never  appeared  a^n  on  a  puUic 
stage,  and  the  Pansian  audience  kiet 
for  ever  their  greatest  favourite*  and 
the  French  drama  its  moat  t^^^^^r 
luminary.  Soon  after  this  ihe  retiiw 
to  the  Court  of  the  Margrave  of  An- 
spaoli,  between  whom  and  the  fair 
Eubiect  of  our  biographj  there  appean 
to  have  existed  a  sort  of  myateriouib 
semi-platonic  liaisont  to  which  the  Mar. 
gravine,  after  a  little  jealoui  remon- 
strance, submitted  with  becoming  pn- 
tience  and  most  exemplary  philoaopnjr. 
We  wish  to  record  the  profewionalea- 
cellence  rather  than  the  personal  firailtr 
of  an  erring  child  of  genius*  but  tmta 
compels  the  admission*  that  the  fUr 
Melpomene  of  France  was  deanltory 
and  somewhat  eccentric  in  her  tender 
attachments,  which  she  frankly  con- 
fesses, and  at  the  same  time  endea- 
vours to  palliate  by  a  new  code  of 
comparative  morality*  equally  original 
and  extraordinary*  acccoding  to  old- 
fashioned  English  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.  Sho  declined  scTeral  adTan. 
tageous  ofiers  of  marriage*  and  refused 
to  elevate  herself  to  the  rank  of  lawful 
wife  to  a  man  of  station  and  merit*  to 
whom  she  was  sincerely  attached*  and 
who  for  fifteen  years  tendered  her  the 
possession  of  his  hand  and  heart.  She 
preferred  being  the  mistress  of  Cmar 
rather  than  his  spouse*  and  thought 
with  ileloise,  in  Pope's  seductive  poem* 
that_ 

**  Lore,  light  m  ■ir,  at  tight  of  hnflMW  Um. 
Spn-wlB  Lib  light  wings,  tad  Ib  a  mtanl  fiML* 

She  survived  until  1803*  and  died  in  thn 
same  year  with  her  former  rifal*  Da. 
mesnii,  at  the  mature  age  of  fonraogn 
years.  In  1780  she  wrote  her  ■». 
nioirs,  from  which,  with  other  oontem. 
porarv  documents*  these  partieokn 
have  been  extracted. 


LE  KAIN. 


Henri  Louis  Le  Kain  was  bom  at      him  a  simple 
Paris  in  1729.     Madlle.  Clairon  calls      imply  n  oomi 
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in<;  workman^  but  this  is  not  a  correct 
view  of  his  position.  His  father  was 
a  goUlsmith,  and  he  himself  being  de- 
signed  for  the  same  business,  received 
a  careful  education.  In  like  manner 
his  successor,  Talraa,  was  brought  up 
as  a  surgeon-dentist ;  neither  of  them 
dreaming  in  early  youth  that  the  ge- 
nius of  tragedy  would  claim  them 
amongst  her  favourite  sons,  and  that, 
instead  of  drawing  teeth,  they  were 
destined  to  draw  houses.  Le  Kaiu 
excelled  from  his  boyhood  in  the 
manufacture  of  surgical-instruments, 
and  was  already  known  as  a  skilful  ar- 
tist in  that  line,  when  his  inclination 
for  the  stage  caused  him  to  neglect  his 
profession,  to  declaim  the  more  attrac- 
tive verses  of  Corneille  and  Racine. 
He  sought  for  an  early  opportunity  of 
performing  in  public,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Voltaire,  who  saw  at  once  his  rising 
merit,  and  instantly  extended  to  him 
the  warmest  patronage.  He  began  by 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from 
adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
**  Act  for  your  amusement,"  said  he, 
''as  nmch  as  you  like,  but  beware  of 
living  by  such  a  precarious  resource. 
Acting  is  the  noblest,  the  rarest,  and 
the  most  ditHcult  of  talents,  but  it  is 
disgraced  by  blockheads,  and  pro- 
scribed by  hypocrites."  Finding  the 
young  enthusiast,  as  is  always  the 
case,  deaf  to  remonstrance,  he  then 
gave  him  every  possible  encourage- 
ment, supplied  him  with  money  to 
complete  his  education,  instructed  him 
with  lessons,  made  him  give  up  every 
pursuit  except  that  of  the  theatre, 
and  finally  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house.  Voltaire  had  at  that  time,  in 
the  street  of  La  Traversiare,  a  small 
theatre  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  trial  of  his  new  compositions 
befoi-c  he  committed  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  The  great  tragic 
poet  soon  discovered  in  Le  Kain  tne 
actor  who  seemed  formed  to  express 
the  sublime  beauties  of  his  concep- 


tions. Le  Kain  played  succesisvely 
the  parts  of  Se'id  and  Mahomet,  and 
both  astonished  and  delighted  his  mas- 
ter by  his  forcible  and  natural  manner. 
He  transported  him  by  his  mode  of 
pronouncing  these  words  in  the  fifth 
act  of  Mahomet — *'  II  est  done  des  re- 
mords!*'  Voltaire  could  not  contain 
his  admiration,  and  Le  Kain  fre- 
quently acknowledged  long  after,  that 
he  never  felt  a  more  lively  and  pro- 
found sensation  than  he  did  at  that 
moment.  He  made  his  first  appear, 
ance  in  1752,  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ois4 
in  the  part  of  Titus  in  Voltaire's  tra- 
gedy 01  Brutus,  and  this  was  followed 
very  soon  after  by  Seid  in  the  Mahomet 
of  the  same  author.  His  success  was 
slow  and  progressive  ;  he  had  great 
difidculties  and  much  opposition  to  en- 
center,  but  there  was  a  vacancy  for 
the  genius  that  could  be  bold  and  per- 
severing enough  to  grasp  it.  Baron 
was  dead,  and  Beaubourg  had  retired. 
Their  places  were  filled  by  Grand val 
and  Sarrasin,  who  were  good  actors 
without  being  great.  -^  The  brilliancy 
of  Dumesnil,  Gaussin,  and  Clairon, 
completely  obscured  their  male  compe- 
titors. Grandval  was  declamatory,  and 
Sarassin  monotonous.  The  latter* 
when  performing  Brutus,  delivered 
himselt  so  tamely  in  the  passionate  in- 
vocation to  Mars,  and  went  through 
the  first  act  in  such  a  lackadaisical 
manner,  that  the  bile  of  Voltaire  was 
moved,  and  he  said  to  him,  with  sar- 
castic irony,  "  My  good  sir,  remember 
that  you  are  supposed  to  be  Brutus, 
the  firmest  and  most  inflexible  of  all 
the  Roman  consuls  ;  and  that  really 
you  ought  not  to  appeal  to  Mars  as  if 
you  were  saying,  *  Gentle  virgin,  deign 
to  grant  me  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
francs  in  the  next  lottery.*  "• 

Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Henderson,  had  denied  to  Le  Kain 
almost  all  the  physical  advantages 
which  are  requisite  to  the  formation  of 
a  great  actor.  His  countenance  was 
plain,  approaching  to  positive  ugliness; 


*  Voltaire  was,  on  another  occasion,  excessively  annoyed  by  an  inanimate youog lady  who 
had  undertaken  the  part  of  Palmira,  in  Mahomet^  and  was  rehearsing  her  imprecations 
against  the  tyrant  with  edifying  composure,  '*  My  dear,"  said  the  poet,  "imagine  to  your- 
self tliat  ^lahomct  is  an  imjiostor,  a  cheat,  and  a  rascal,  who  has  had  your  brother  stabbed, 
lias  poisoned  your  father,  and  means  to  complete  his  good  intentions  towards  the  family  by 
ridning  yourself.  If  these  little  arrangemeuts  are  gratifying  to  you,  you  have  adopted  a 
very  suitable  manner  of  conveying  your  sentiments ;  but  if  yon  disapprove  of  them,  this  is 
the  way  to  express  your  indignation" — So  saying,  he  snatched  the  part  from  the  tiembling 
dehutantCy  and  absolutely  petrified  her  by  his  energetic  delivery. 
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liis  voice  thick,  rongh,  and  inharmo- 
nious ;  his  stature  short,  not  exceeding 
^\e  feet  three  inches,  French  measure- 
ment ;  his  figure  stout  and  ungraceful, 
his  gesticulations  abru))t  and  angular. 
But  he  bore  within  him  an  innate 
power  of  conception,  with  an  energy 
of  soul  and  feeling  which  carried  him 
triumphantly  over  everj'  intervening 
obstacle.  In  his  private  character  he 
was  honest  and  upright,  of  warm 
friendship  and  steady  intt'grity,  full  of 
nol)le,  elevated  sentiments,  and  equally 
destitute  of  pride  or  ridiculous  vanity. 
He  left  memoirs,  aOerwanls  edited 
by  his  son.  llie  biography  of  Lo 
Kain,  which  l>ear9  the  name  of  Talma, 
was  not  written  by  that  eminent  tra- 
gedian. AVhen  asked  to  undertake 
this  oflice,  he  mo<lestly  declined,  say- 
ing,  **  I  have  no  ideas  of  my  own  —  I 
have  live<l  too  const^intly  on  those  of 
others.  Perhaps  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  my  business  ;  I  will  converse 
of  it  as  Ion*'  and  as  ()t>en  as  vou  like, 
but  I  will  writer  nothing ;  if  I  did,  I 
should  in  all  probaltility  run  into  con- 
tradictions and  absunlities.  Mv  me- 
inorv  serves  me  Initter  than  mv  inven- 
tive  genius. 

A  eonsuuunato  mastery  of  his  art 
enabled  Le  Kain,  despite  the  nii'gardly 
endowments  of  natun*,  to  develop  with 
adequate  expression  the  strong  tWlings 
which  burned  within  him,  animateii 
and  expanded  his  whole  {ktsou,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  most  attractive  atti> 
tudes,  strengthened  his  voice,  endowed 
it  with  llexible  intonation,  and  im- 
pressed on  every  motion  of  his  body, 
every  variation  of  his  featun^s,  the 
overpowering  character  of  true  passion. 
In  Achilles  he  appeared  the  oir>pring 
of  the  gods  ;  in  Tanrred  and  Hayanl, 
a  nobli>  French  chevalier ;  in  Maho- 
met,  a  false  pi*ophet :  in  StMil,  a  blindi-d 
entliusiast ;  in  (ien<!iskhan,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant ;  and  in  Orosniane;*,  a  sultan  an<l  a 
h)ver.  Ill  each  and  all  these  charactirrs 
he  eclip:*ed  every  objeet  by  which  hu 
was  surronnth'd,  and  fixed  the  atteiu 
tion  and  interest  of  every  s|>ectator. 
Nevertheless,  Le  Kain  hatl  not  only 
to  conquer  natural  defi'Cts,  but  to 
subdue  the  etlbrts  of  envv,  the  in- 
trigue-i  of  the  j:n»en-room,  and  of  the 
fashionable  hahituh  of  the  tlx^atre,  to- 
gether with  the  biassi'd  opinions  of  in- 
coni{H*tent  or  venal  judges.  Amongst 
other  bitter  opponents,  he  had  to  en- 
counter  the  untiring  enmity  of  the  wa«p 
Freron,  self-elected  into  the  chair  of 


public  criticism ;  and  whcs  »  he  bated 
Voltaire  with  the  antipaihy  of  a  rival 
author,  launched  his  venom  against  hit 
favourite  proteg8  with  peneverinzp 
although  unsuccessful  malice,  which 
would  be  almost  incredible,  were  it  not 
that  we  arc  familiar  with  similar  in* 
stances  in  our  own  (as  they  are  sap- 
posed)  more  improved  and  enlightened 
days.  During  a  long  trial  of  seventeen 
months  in  iuterior  parts,  Le  Kain  loa- 
tained  a  protracted  debiU  before  he  wat 
admitted  into  the  ranks  as  an  est*. 
lished  actor  and  rising  favourite.  At 
length,  disgusted  with  his  subordinate 
position,  and  rendered  heart-sick  by 
delay,  he  went  in  search  of  the  hanghtv 
Grandval,  at  that  time  manaser  as  weU 
as  leadiiijr  tragedian,  and  withoat  be- 
ing intimidated  at  the  uncivil  reception 
he  met  with,  addressed  him  abmptly 
thus : — '<  I  come,  sir,  to  request  that 
you  will  let  me  play  Orosmanes  be- 
fore the  King."  <'iou!'*  exclaimed 
the  astonishetl  potentate;  "you,  sir  1 
Orosmanes  before  the  Court?  Surely 
>  ou  ai-e  not  serious.  Do  you  mean  to 
rush  ou  vour  own  ruin,  and  finish  your 
career  almost  lieforo  it  has  begun  ?  ** 
"  1  have  weighed  everything,  sir,"  re. 
plied  the  young  tragedian ;  "  1  know 
the  risk  I  run,  and  am  prepared  to  en- 
counter it ;  it  is  time,  in  short*  thai 
my  fate  were  decitled."  "  Very  welly 
sir,*'  said  Grandval,  '*  I  consent  to  tUs 
rash  step  ;  but  remember,  should  the 
result  turn  out  contrary  to  your  wishcsg 
vou  have  only  yourself  to  blame."  Le 
kain  withdrew,  and  hastened  to  stadyt 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  impor. 
tant  task  he  had  undertaken,  the  ar^ 
duous  character,  on  his  performaeoe 
of  which  his  future  prospects  in  lile 
would  entirely  depend. 

The  day  arrived  ;  the  new  actor  ap. 
|)can>d  on  the  stage,  his  failure  beuM 
loudly  and  almost  nnivemally  foretokL 
ilis  figure  and  height  at  first  produoed 
considerable  disappointment,  and  evea 
the  women,  accustomed  to  the  gvMa 
and  imi>osing  person  of  Grandval,  waU 
fei'ed  a  sli;iht  murmur  of  disapproba- 
tion to  esea{K'  them.  I^e  Kain  had  eJU 
pectinl,  aiitl  was  prepared,  for  this;  he 
was  not  taken  by  surprise  or  diaooo* 
raged,  but  the  little  vexation  he  Mt 
gave  him  additional  energy,  and  the 
sucix'ss  he  exi)erienced  in  the  fint  acft 
pivpan>d  the  way  to  his  triumph  in 
thosi;  which  succeeded.  In  proportioe 
as  the  scene  advanced,  his  sonl 
panded  itself  over,  and 
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his  features ;  and  soon  the  eyes  of  every 
spectator,  dimmed  with  tears  that  they 
were  unable  to  restrain,  could  no  longer 
distinguish  whether  the  actor  was  hand- 
some or  ugly,  and  he  left  nothing  upon 
the  minds  of  the  audience  but  the  most 
powerful  impression  of  the  feelings 
which  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  hira 
throughout  his  whole  performance. 
After  the  play  was  concluded,  the  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  asked  his 
Majesty  what  he  thought  of  him  ?  The 
King,  Louis  XV..  had  been  strongly 
prejudiced  against  Le  Kain;  but  he 
possessed  judgment,  intelligent  per- 
ceptions, with  a  natural  taste  that  no- 
thing could  pervert,  and  appeared  asto- 
nished that  any  person  should  have 
formed  so  ill  an  opinion  of  the  new 
actor.  He  said — **  //  m*a  fait  pleurer 
vioiy  qui  ne  pleure  guere. "  ( He  has 
drawn  tears  from  me,  who  seldom 
weep.)  This  expression  of  the  royal 
pleasure  was  sufficient.  Le  Kain  was 
admitted  without  further  delay  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  company,  and 
a  brilliant  future  opened  before  him. 
Tliis  reception,  so  novel  in  its  nature, 
astonished  his  brother  performers  ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  his  supe- 
riority, and  Grandval,  who  reluctantly 
ack no  wledired  his  error,  no  longer  he- 
sitated  to  put  Le  Kain  in  possession  of 
tlie  first  characters  in  trao:edy. 

Soon  al'ter  his  success,  Le  Kain  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Voltaire,  containing  a  grate- 
ful acknowledjTinent  of  the  obligations 
he  was  under  to  that  celebrated  writer. 
To  this  he  prefixed  an  expressive  motto 
from  the  play  of  Qi^dipus  : — 

"  L'ainitic  d'ua  grand  hommc  est  an  bienfait  Uei 

dieux."' 

Le  Kain  modelled  his  style  on  the 
great  masters  who  had  preceded  him, 
studying  closely  the  peculiar  merits  of 
his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  and  Mddlle. 
Clairon  cast  ofii'the  ridiculous  dresses  of 
the  old  actors,  and  consulted  the  cos- 
tume of  each  individual  character, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  establish 
on  the  French  stage.  Le  Kain  him- 
self designed  dresses  suitable  to  his 
parts;  he  spared  nothing  to  render  them 
as  brilliant  as  he  judged  necessary,  at 
a  time  wheu  these  accessories  were 
very  indifferently  attended  to.  He 
paid  equal  attention  to  all  the  minutus 
of  the  performance.  It  was  never  his 
practice  to  reserve  himself  for  a  par- 


ticular scene  or  effort,  he  threw  hit 
whole  strength  into  every  portion  of 
his  character,  and  was  often  as  eloquent 
in  silence  as  when  he  uttered  the  most 
impassioned  harangue.  "  Why  don'fc 
you  speak  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?" 
he  whispered  once  to  an  actor  in  the 
same  scene,  who  ought  to  have  replied 
immediately.  *  *  I  cannot  speak ;  I  am 
admiring  you  1"  was  the  almost  uncon- 
scions  answer. 

Le  Kain  was  well  versed  in  history, 
general  literature,  and  every  branch  of 
knowledge  connected  with  his  art.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and 
recited  verses  with  a  power  and  pathos 
that  few  could  equal.  He  carried  into 
society  much  simplicity  of  manner,  a 
vast  fund  of  information  independent 
of  his  professional  knowledge,  good 
sense,  a  modest  deportment,  wit,  and 
sometimes  gaiety,  although  his  de- 
meanour was  in  general  mclined  to 
melancholy,  in  consequence  of  being 
80  incessantly  employed  in  conceiving 
and  expressing  the  higher  passions. 
He  was  less  an  actor  than  an  exact 
identification  of  the  person  he  repre- 
sented. His  last  performance  was  in 
the  part  of  Vendome,  in  Voltiiire's^rfe- 
laide  Du  Guesclin,  only  eight  days  be- 
fore his  death.  Just  as  he  was  going 
on  the  stage,  he  said  he  felt  an  ardour 
that  he  had  never  experienced  before, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  play  his  character 
well.  On  this  occasion,  he  appeared 
to  surpass  himself;  he  astonished  and 
charmed  the  whole  audience,  and  at 
the  end  was  unable  to  refrain  from  an 
indulgence  which  he  seldom  gave  way 
to.  He  appeared  to  give  out  the  play, 
and  received  the  loudest  applause  from 
all  parts  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
continued  long  after  he  had  quited  the 
stage. 

This  fine  actor,  it  is  said,  from  an 
imprudent  exposure  of  his  health,  was 
seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever, 
which  in  four  days  brought  him  to  his 
grave.  He  met  the  approaches  of 
death  without  alarm,  and,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  resigned  himself  cheer- 
fully to  his  fate.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1778,  being  then  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Garrick 
expressed  the  warmest  admiration  for 
Le  Kain,  with  whom  he  became  in- 
timately acquainted  in  France,  and 
afterwards  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him.  During  the 
temporary  disgrace  of  the  French  Ros- 
cius,  owing  to  the  affair  of  Dubois, 
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and  tbe  **  Siege  of  Calais,"  Garrick 
offered  him  an  asylum  at  his  house  in 
London,  which  he  had  very  nearly 
accepted.  La  Clairon,  whose  opinion 
must  be  received  with  caution  on  this 
subject,  says  of  Le  Kain,  that  he  never 
excelled  in  the  creations  of  Comeillc, 
that  Racine  was  too  simple  for  his 


powers,  that  his  full  genius  only  dc- 
veloped  itself  in  the  tragedies  of 
Voltaire,  and  that  without  art  he 
would  never  have  risen  above  medio- 
crity. Assuredly  the  history  of  tbe 
stage  presents  no  instance  m  which 
genius  was  destined  to  encounter  and 
surmount  so  many  impediments. 

J.  W.  C. 


SERVIAN   SONGS   AND   BALLADS. 


THE   DESPAIR   OF   THE   BELOVED. 

KoNDA  dies,  his  mother's  only  offspring. 
Wails  the  mother ;  far  awav  all  lonely — 
Far  away  from  home  she  will  not  lay  him ; 
But  she  bears  him  to  the  dewy  garden  : 
All  below  the  golden  orange  flowers. 
There  the  boy  within  his  grave  is  lying. 

Feebly  fares  the  mother  every  morning. 
Pants  in  terror,  whispers  on  the  grave-mound : — 
"  Speak,  my  Konda ;  does  the  earth  oppress  thee  ? 
Groancst  thou  within  the  boards  of  maple  ?" 
Hearken,  from  below  he  sigheth  gently :  — 
"  Neither  does  the  earth  oppress  me,  mother ; 
Nor  the  maple  boards  that  frame  my  dwelling. 
But  my  true  love's  sorrow  grieves  me  sorely  ; 
When  she  sighs,  my  soul  in  heaven  feareth  : 
But  whenever  she,  forsworn,  despaireth. 
Shakes  the  earth,  and  all  my  body  trembles." 


DOUBT. 

In  the  garden  sat  a  maiden. 
Delved  a  channel  for  the  waters  ; 
She  would  bring  them  to  the  garden 
To  refresh  the  early  flowers- 
Early  flowers,  bright  carnations. 
And  basilicum,  the  snowy. 
Where  she  delved  she  sank  in  slumber. 
Leaned  her  head  upon  the  basil. 
Put  her  hand  among  the  flowers. 
Laid  her  feet  below  the  ripples. 
And  with  airy  robes  she  veiled  her. 
Down  the  dew  fell  lightly  on  her. 
As  upon  a  quail  of  Summer, 
Or  an  Autumn  water-melon. 
Lo  I  there  comes  a  youthful  gallant. 
Young  and  joyous  was  the  gallant, 
Ix*.ans  upon  two  pales,  and  lightly 
Vault eth  over  to  the  garden. 
Then  out  spake  the  brave  young  gallant : — 
•*  Shall  I  pull  me  now  a  flower  ' 
Shall  I  kiss  the  lovely  maiden  ? 

In  the  flower  till  noon  I'd  have  a  treasure  ; 

In  the  maiden  I  would  have  one  always,' 
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Ranko  lay  below  a  poplar ; 
Came  along  the  road  three  maidens ; 
And  they  question  one  another. 
What  of  all  each  held  the  dearest. 
Then  outspake  the  elder  maiden :— 
*'  Unto  me  a  ring  were  dearest." 
Then  outspake  the  second  maiden  :-.- 
" /would  have  a  golden  girdle.*' 
But  the  youngest  maiden  whispered  :— 
**  Dearer  far  to  me  were  Hanko ; 
For  the  ring  will  break  in  pieces. 
And  the  girdle  tear  asunder : 
Ranko  would  be  mine  for  ever." 


THE   CHRISTIAN    AKD  THE   TURKISH   MAIDEN.* 

What  is  wfliling  from  the  fort  of  Glamotsch  ? 
Is  it  the  Vila  or  the  ghastly  serpent  ? 
Not  the  Vila,  not  the  ghastly  serpent— 
'Tis  the  maiden  Emina  that  waileth  ; 
And  she  waileth,  sunk  in  bitter  sorrow ; 
For  the  Ban  holds  Euiina  in  prison, 
And  he  longeth  to  baptise  the  maiden. 
Emina  will  never  be  a  Christian, 
Rather  would  she  topple  from  the  tower. 

Soon  the  unbelieving  Ban  she  blinded : — 
"  Wait,  thou  unbelieving  Ban,  a  little. 
Till  I  go  unto  the  upper  chamber." 
Emkaf  mounted  to  the  upper  chamber- 
Forth  she  gazes  from  the  white- walled  tower. 
Sees  afar  her  dear,  dear  mother  s  mansion^ 
Sees  beside  it  there  the  white-walled  schooUhouse. 
**  Hall  and  home,  O  thou,  my  deep  heart-sorrow. 
And  my  school,  of  old  my  greatest  terror. 
Woe  and  fear  in  plenty  hast  thou  caused  me. 
When  I  had  to  pore  on  subtle  pencraft." 
And  she  bound  her  garments  all  together. 
But  forgot  the  hair-band  intertwining ; 
And  so  sprang  she  from  the  lofty  tower. 
On  the  window-hook  the  hair-band  hanging, 
Emina  the  maiden  swung  suspended ; 
In  the  wind  for  seven  days  she  wavered. 
Till  at  last  her  tresses  all  corrupted, 
-  And  she  fell  upon  the  dewy  meadow. 

Then  upsprang  the  Christian  Ban,  and  hastened, 
Kissed  and  kissed  again  the  lifeless  Emka. 
Then  he  buried  Emina  the  midden, 
And  above  her  grave  he  built  a  chapel — 
All  the  ceiling  grand  with  golden  apples. 
Ere  a  single  week  had  gone  for  ever. 
On  the  grave  of  Emka  fell  a  glory — 
At  the  maiden's  head  a  glory  dazzled  ; 
At  the  maiden's  feet  a  splendour  lightened  ; 
And  her  gray  old  mother  saw  the  glory. 
Took  her  knife  and  freed  it  from  the  chainlet. 
Drove  the  dagger  deep  within  her  bosom. 
Sank  and  died — ah,  woe,  thou  hapless  mother  1 

Howlh.July,  185J. 

*  This  ballad  was  composed  by  one  of  the  ifahommedim  Serviant. 
t  Emka  b  the  diminutive  of  Eraioa. 
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The  wonderful  improvement  in  tbe  art 
and  practice  of  navigation  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes  the  last  few  centuries  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
wrought  a  curious  reversal  of  the  pro- 
gress of  geographical  knowledge  and 
research.  Formerly  it  was  the  great 
ocean  spaces  that  were  the  most  un« 
known  portions  of  the  globe,  now 
they  are  the  central  parts  of  the  great 
continents.  Commerce  formerly  fol- 
lowed long  overland  routes  through 
the  three  continents  of  the  old  world, 
aud  avoided  st-a  passages  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  the  times  of  the  Koman  Empire, 
the  communication  with  the  vast  re- 
gions of  Central  Africa  was  much 
more  active  than  at  present,  through 
Egypt  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  although  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  no  Gold  Coast 
trade,  and  no  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  st»a-board. 

Similarly  with  Asia,  there  was  little, 
if  anv,  sea  trade  with  India  and  the 
East,  even  by  way  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Red  S(;a,  or,  at  least,  but  little  of 
it  came  din'ctly  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  though  much  indirectly,  per- 
haps, through  Persia  and  Arabia. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
civili:<ati<»n  of  China  was  ever  wholly 
without  its  ellect  on  Western  Europe, 
even  during  the  middle  ages,  as  they 
are  called,  although  the  channel  of 
communication,  instead  of  being  a  free 
and  direct  one  as  now,  was  then  a 
slow  and  tortuous  one  through  the 
vast  regions  in  the  heart  of  central 
Asia,  known  ;reuerallv  as  Tartarv. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Marco  Tolo 
and  his  iather  and  uncle  travelled 
through  and  resided  in,  as  honoured 
guests,  countries  that  scarcely  any 
European  has  of  late  years  dared  to 
penetrate  into.  Every  one  knows  the 
disastrous  fate  of  StoiMart  and  Co- 
nollv  at  the  court  of  Kokharu,  and 
though  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  well  into  Thibet 


from  the  east,  and  tlioagli  they 
not  put  to  death  or  Hl-treatedp  jret  thej 
were  compelled  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities to  return  as  soon  as  their  presence 
in  the  country  became  generally 
known. 

There  is  actnall^  in  central  Asia, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Chinat 
and  between  the  Himalayas  and  the 
southern  part  of  Siberia,  a  space  of 
ground  as  large  as  the  whole  of  En- 
rope,  of  which  car  knowledge  is  mise- 
rably scanty,  dc6cienty  and  fragmen- 
tary. What  is  called  Independent 
Tartary,  including  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara, forms  one  portion  of  this  fPf^ 
region.  Chinese  Tartarv»  stretdiing 
from  Bokhara  to  Mongolia,  and  in- 
cluding the  latter  province*  forms  an- 
other great  portion,  and  south  of  this^ 
between  it  and  Indisj  though  still 
forming  part  of  the  great  Empire  of 
China,  is  Tibet. 

The  latter  country*  Tibet,  is  a 
most  interesting  one  m  many  ways. 
In  the  first  iilace,  it  is  interesting  to 
the  mere  politician  as  being  contermL 
nous  with  a  large  part  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  or  separated  from  it  only  by 
small  states,  such  as  Nepal,  Siuim^ 
and  Bhotan ;  it  is  interesting,  seoondly» 
to  the  moral  philosopher,  as  being  the 
head- quarters  of  one  of  the  moeV.  9a^ 
gular,  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
pure,  and  one  of  the  most  widely- 
spread  of  the  great  forms  of  reli^ona 
belief  among  men ;  and,  in  the  third 
])lace,  it  is  most  interesting  to  the  na- 
tural philosopher  (whether  physidsl 
or  biologist),  from  its  position,  tta 
structun*,  and  the  animals  and  plants 
that  inhabit  it. 

Of  many  of  the  principal  great 
mountain -chains  on  the  globe,  the  pv^ 
valent  direction  is  meridional,  or  nearly 
north  and  south ;  to  this,  howererp 
there  is  one  grand  esception  in  tba 
ereat  chain  that  stretches  throadi 
Euro|>e  and  Asia,  from  Cape  Finia. 
terre  into  the  heart  of  China.  Thia 
great  and  almost  continuous  chain  is 


*  "Himalayan  JounialM;  or,  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  ISengal,  the  SikUm  and  Nqial 
laya^s  the  Kliaaia  Muuntain^"  &c    By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  &N.,  F.B.Sii  t  Vslik 
London :  Murray.  1854. 
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made  up  of  many  subordinate  ranges, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  the  Balkan  or  Hsenius 
range,  the  Caucasus,  the  Hindoo  Cosh, 
and  the  Himalayas.    Its  western  ranges 
are    comparatively   well-defined    and 
narrow  ridges,  but  its  eastern  termi- 
nation is  not  so.     The  Himalayas  are 
not  a  mere  ridge,  like  the  Alps,  or 
even  the  Caucasus  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
but  the  southern  slope  of  a  huge  knot 
or  boss  of  lofty  ground,  composing  the 
whole  country  of  Tibet.     Tnis  singu- 
lar  country  is  the  loftiest  and  grandest 
table  land  in  the  whole  world.     Its  ge- 
neral surface  is  believed  to  be  not  less 
than  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  large 
parts  of  it  to   be  as  much  as  even 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  latter 
being  a  greater  height  than  the  very  top- 
most summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  huge 
plateau,  which    stretches  some   1,500 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  some  600 
from   north  to  south  in  the  broadest 
part,  id  traversed  in  many  directions 
by  valleys  and  ravines,  containing  the 
head    waters   of  some  of  the   largest 
rivers  in  the  world — the  Oxus,  the  In- 
dus, the  Ganges,  the    Brahmapootra, 
the  rivers  of  Siam  and  Cambodia,  the 
Yangtse-kiang,    and   the    Hoang-Ho. 
Its    southern    slope    plunges    steeply 
down  into  the  plains  of  India,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges  has  but  a 
height   of  some    three  hundred  feet ; 
while,  to  add  to  the  contrast,  that  slope  ii 
studded  with  an  embattled  row  of  the 
most  gigantic  peaks  and  snowy  pinna- 
cles  to  be  found  upon  the  globe,  several 
j)oints  having  been  discovered  to  have 
a  height  above  the  sea  of  more  than 
28,000  feet,  or  about  five  miles  and  a 
quarter    of    perpendicular    elevation. 
The  northern  slope  of  the  great  pla- 
teau is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Koa- 
enlun  mountains,  of  which  but  little  is 
known.      The  plains  of  central  Asia 
at  their  foot  are  believed  to  have  a  ge- 
neral elevation  of  between  2,000  and 
3,000  feet.     The  great  rivers  we  men- 
tioned above  seem  to  spring  from  the 
mere  external  slopes  of  this  country, 
with  the  exception  of  two— .namely, 
the    Indus    and    the    Brahmapootra. 
These  seem  to  take  their  first  rise  in 
the  country  north  of  the  great  peak, 
called  Dawalagirih,  and  to  run,   the 
one  to  the  west  by  Ladak  or  Leh,  and 
the  other  to  the  east  by  Lhassa,  until 
they  each  escape  from  the  mountains— 
the  Indus  on  to  the  plains  of  the  Pun- 
jab, and  the  Brahmapootra  through  As- 


sam into  the  great  ^ats  of  the  Ganges, 
with  whose  waters  it  combines  to  form 
one  great  shifting  maze  of  muddy  flats 
and  channels  of  water,  that  wide  del- 
ta, the  seaward  margin  of  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds. 

Into  the  borders  of  this  great, 
strange,  and  deeply  interesting  coun- 
try of  Tibet,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  penetrate,  of  late  years, 
by  scientific  men  under  the  auspices  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  most 
recent  of  these  explorers  have  been 
Captains  Strachey  and  Cunningham, 
Dr.  T.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker. 

These  and  other  observers  have  at- 
tacked different  points  of  the  Hima- 
layan boundary,  and  their  particular 
pursuits  have  been  slightly  different. 
All,  however,  have  had  one  great  ob- 
ject in  view,  namely,  the  exploration 
of  the  natural  structure  and  features 
of  the  Himalayan  region ;  and  all, 
therefore,  have  mutually  aided  and 
thrown  light  on  each  others'  researches. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  is  the  son  of  Sir 
W.  Hooker,  the  botanist,  now  Cura- 
tor of  Kew  Gardens.  Dr.  Hooker, 
early  in  life,  entered  into  the  naval 
service,  as  assistant-surgeon,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  Sir  James  Ross's 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions. 
He  became  known  to  men  of  science 
as  a  first-rate  botanist,  on  account  of 
his  publications  descriptive  of  the  An- 
tarctic Flora,  and  some  other  of  the 
botanical  results  of  that  well-known 
expedition. 

In  JSovember,  18479  under  the  joint 
auspices  and  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  English  Government  (through  the 
Admir^ty)  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Dr.  Hooker  proceeded  to  India, 
with  the  rank  of  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  some  part 
of  the  Himalayan  region,  with  a  view 
especially  to  botanical  results.  He 
travelled  to  Calcutta  in  the  suite  of 
the  present  Governor. Greneral,  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  remained 
three  years  in  India,  returning  in 
March,  1851.  Since  his  return,  he 
has  published  a  nobly-illustrated  work 
on  the  Rhododendrons  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya ;  and  this  year  he  has  given 
to  the  world  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  volumes  which  we  propose  to 
make  the  subject  of  this  article. 

These  volumes  are  very  well  illus- 
trated with  coloured  lithography  an 
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abundance  of  wood- cuts,  and  two  very 
admirably  executed  maps,  drawn  by 
Augustus  Peterraan,  chiefly  from  Dr. 
Hooker's  surveys,  and  which  form  most 
welcome  accessions  to  our  general  atlas. 
For  once,  indeed,  Mr,  Murray,  the 
publisher,  has  broken  through  the  nig- 
gardly rule  which  he  seems  hitherto  to 
nave  imposed  on  himself  in  the  matter 
of  pictorial  illustrations,  and  to  have 
consented  to  make  a  book  what  it 
ought  to  be.  We  sincerely  hope  the 
results  will  show  him  the  wisdom  of 
this  more  liberal  policy.  An  improve- 
ment on  some  of  his  recent  publica- 
tions was  most  sorely  wanted. 

We  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  Dr. 
Hooker's  route,  and  then  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of 
wnat  he  saw  on  it,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  new  knowledge  and  information  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  his  labours. 
During  February,  1848,  Dr.  Hooker 
travelled  from  Calcutta  to  the  north- 
west, across  the  mountains  of  Bchar, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Mount 
Parasnath,  4,530  feet  high,  and  then 
across  the  Kymore,  or  Bind  Hills,  to 
Mirzapore,  a  town  on  the  Ganges,  a 
little  above  Benares.  This  was  a 
preliminary  excursion,  of  about  400 
miles.  From  Mirzapore  he  descended 
the  Ganges  by  boat,  as  far  as  Col- 
gong,  which  is  about  200  miles  above 
Calcutta;  and  he  then  struck  north 
for  Dorjiling,  a  sanatory  station  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  small  pro- 
tected state  of  Sikkim,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  lie  reached 
Dorjiling,  in  April,  1848,  and  from 
that  time  till  January,  1849,  was 
travelling  among  the  mountains  either 
in  Sikkim,  or  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try of  Nepal,  especially  examining  the 
flanks  of  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
world,  Kangchan-junga,  whose  sum- 
mit reaches  to  28,178  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  February,  1849,  he  packed 
and  sent  off  the  collections  made 
during  these  excursions,  amounting 
to  eighty  coolie  loads,  and  he  then 
made  a  short  excursion  during  March 
of  that  year  into  the  Terai,  a  low 
jungly  ground  that  margins  the  plains 
along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
then  returned  to  Dorjiling,  whence  in 
May  he  started  on  another  journey 
through  the  heart  of  Sikkim,  due 
north,  to  the  borders  of  Tibet.  He 
spent  Sej)tember  and  Octobur,  1849, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Donkiah, 
crossing  backwards  and  forwards  over 


all  the  neighbouring  passes,  rarely 
descending  to  a  less  height  than 
15,000  feet,  and  often  approaching 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  20,000  feet, 
a  limit  of  altitude  which,  we  believe, 
no  one  has  ever  yet  been  known  to 
surpass,  except  in  a  balloon.  In  No- 
vember, on  his  return  to  Dorjiling,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
political  agent  "there,  he  visited  Pum- 
loong,  the  capital  of  Sikkim,  and  they 
were  soon  after  seized  and  confined  by 
order  of  the  Dewan,  or  Sikkim  prime 
minister,  a  matter  which  at  the  time 
caused  no  small  excitement  both  in 
India  and  at  home.  They  were  re- 
leased by  Christmas-day  of  that  year. 

During  January  and   February  of 
1850,    Dr.    Hooker  was  occupied  at 
Dorjiling  in  packing    up  and   trans- 
mitting    his    collections   to  Calcutta, 
where  he  himself  went  in  March,  re- 
turning to  Doijiling  in  April,  and  in 
May  of  that  year  he  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Thomson,   on  an  ex- 
cursion   to    the    Khasia    Mountains, 
which  lie  north-east  of  Calcutta,  south 
and  cast  of  the  Brahmapootra  River, 
and    immediately   south    of   Assam. 
The  exploration  of  this  district  oc- 
cupied him  till  January,  1851,  when 
he  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  sailed  for  England. 
At  his  first  setting  out  from  Cal- 
cutta, Dr.  Hooker  jomed  the  camp  of 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  then  conductinz 
the   geological  survey  of  India,  ana 
he  takes  occasion   on  traversing  the 
Burdwau    coal-fleld    to   make    some 
observations,    in   which    we    entirely 
agree  with  him,  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
identification   of   many   fossil   plants. 
In  traversing  the  high-ground  of  the 
Behar  and  Kymore  Hills,  formed,  the 
first  of  gneiss  and  granite,  the  latter  of 
thick-bedded  sandstone.    Dr.  Hooker 
remarks  on  the  great  prevalence  of 
dry  and  barren  ground,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  appearance  of  tropical 
verdure   and  fertility.      This    barren 
aspect  of  most  table-lands,  during  the 
dry  season  in  warm  countries,  is  al- 
ways striking  to  the  new  comer,  who 
expects  to  see  everj'where  the  utmost 
luxuriance   of    vegetation.      In    the 
tropics,  more  than  in  other  parts  of 
the   globe,   is   moisture   necessary  to 
vegetable  life ;  and  when  that  is  ab- 
sent, all  green  things  are  rapidly  burnt 
up,  and    the    country  assumes  a  far 
more  barren  and  desert  aspect  than 
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on  oiir  wildest  and  most  desolate  moor- 
lands. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  out  of 
all  rule  to  visit  India  and  not  to  join 
in  a  tiger  hunt.  Dr.  Hooker's  expe- 
rience in  this  line  being  limited  to  this 
sinnjle  occasion,  we  give  bis  account 
of  it : — 

**  There  are  many  tigers  on  these  hil's ; 
and  as  one  was  close  by,  and  had  killed  se- 
veral cattle,  ^Ir.  Fello  kindly  offered  us  a 
chance  of  slaying  lihn.  Bullocks  are  te- 
thered out,  over-night,  in  the  places  likely 
to  be  vkiited  by  the  brute ;  he  kills  one  of 
them,  and  is  from  the  spot  tracked  to  his 
liaunt  bv  natives,  who  visit  the  stations 
early  in  the  morning,  and  report  tlie  where- 
abouts of  his  lair.  Tiie  spoitsman  then 
goes  to  the  attack  mountetl  on  an  elephant, 
or  havinix  a  roost  fixed  in  a  tree,  on  the 
trail  of  the  tiger,  and  he  employs  some 
luHulred  natives  to  drive  the  animal  past 
the  lurking-place. 

"  On  the  present  occasion,  the  JocaU  of 
the  tiger  was  doubtful ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  by  beating  over  several  miles  of  coun- 
try he  (or  at  any  rate,  some  other  game) 
might  be  driven  past  a  certain  spot. 
Thither,  accordingly,  the  natives  were  sent, 
who  built  machans  (stages)  in  the  trees, 
high  out  (if  danger's  reach ;  Mr.  Tlieobald 
and  myself  occupied  one  of  these  perches  in 
a  Ilardwickia  tree,  and  Mr.  Fello  another, 
cli\^  by,  both  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  bill, 
surrounded  by  jungly  valleys.  We  were 
also  well  thatched  in  w^ith  leafy  boughs,  to 
l>rcvent  the  war^*  beast  from  espying  the 
ambush,  and  had  a  whole  stand  of  small 
arms  ready  for  his  rec«"»ption. 

*'  Wiicn  roosted  aloft,  and  duly  charged 
to  keep  profound  silence  (which  I  obeyed  to 
the  letter,  by  falling  sound  asleep),  the  word 
was  passed  to  the  l)eaters,  who  surrounded 
our  post  on  the  plain-side,  extending  some 
miles  in  line,  and  full  two  or  three  distant 
from  us.  They  entered  the  jungle,  beating 
tom-toms,  singing  and  shouting  as  they 
advanced,  and  converging  towards  our  posi- 
tion. In  the  noonday  solitude  of  these  vast 
fon.>sts,  our  situation  was  romantic  enough  ; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  an  insect 
or  bird  stirring ;  and  the  wild  cries  of  the 
men,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  the  drums 
broke  upon  the  ear  from  a  great  distance, 
gradually  swelling  and  falling,  as  the  na- 
tives ascended  the  heights  or  crossed  the 
valleys.  After  about  an  hour  and  a- half, 
the  beaters  emerged  from  the  jungle  imder 
our  retreat ;  one  by  one,  two  by  two,  but 
preceded  by  no  living  thing,  either  mouse, 
bird,  deer,  or  bear,  and  much  less  tiger. 
The  beaters  received  about  a  penny  a-piece 
for  the  day*8  work;  a  rich  guerdon  for 
these  poor  wretches,  whom  necessity  some- 
times driTOB  to  feed  on  rats  and  offaL*' — ^vol. 
i.  pp.  66,  67. 


We  pass  over  Dr.  Hooker's  expe- 
rience of  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges, 
and  the  travelling  by  dauk  across 
the  plains,  as  not  differing  from  that 
of  other  Indian  travellers. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  he  has  to  traverse  that  sin. 
cular  belt  of  country  known  as  the 
Terai,  which  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Siligorcc  stands  on  the  verge  of  the 
Tcrat,  that  low  malarious  Im'U  which  skitts 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  from  the  Sutlej 
to  Brahma -koond  in  Upper  Assam.  Every 
feature,  botanical,  geological,  and  zoological, 
is  new  on  entering  this  district.  The  change 
is  sudden  and  immediate  ;  sea  and  shore  are 
hardly  more  conspicuously  different ;  nor 
from  the  etlge  of  the  Terai  to  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  is  any  botanical  region  more 
clearly  marked  than  this,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  Himalayan  vegetation.  A 
sudden  descent  leads  to  the  Mahanuddee 
river,  flowing  in  a  shallow  valley,  over  a 
pebbly  bottom  ;  it  is  a  rapid  river,  even  at 
this  season ;  its  banks  are  fringed  with 
bushes  and  it  is  as  clear  and  sparkling 
as  a  trout- stream  in  Scotland.  Beyond  it 
the  road  winds  through  a  thick  brushwood, 
choked  with  long  grasses,  and  with  but  few 
trees,  chiefly  of  Acacia^  Dalbayia  Sissoo, 
and  a  scarlet-fruited  Sterculia,  The  soil  is 
a  red,  friable  clay  and  gravel.  At  this  sea- 
son only  a  few  spring  plants  were  in  flower, 
amongst  which  a  very*  sweet-scented  Cri-- 
num^  Asphodel,  and  a  small  Curcuma,  were 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  Leaves  of  ter- 
restrial Orchids  appexured,  with  ferns  and 
weeds  of  hot  damp  regions.  I  crossed  the 
be<ls  of  many  small  streams;  some  were 
dr^-,  and  all  very  tortuous;  their  bankB 
were  richly  clothed  with  brushwood  and 
climbers  of  Convolvulus,  Vines,  Ifiraa^ 
Leea,  Menispermeos,  CucurbUace<R,  and  Big^ 
noniacea.  Their  pent-up  waters,  percolat- 
ing the  gravel  beds,  and  partly  carried  off 
by  evaporadon  through  the  stratum  of  ever- 
increasing  vegetable  mould,  must  be  one 
main  agent  in  the  production  of  the  mala- 
rious vapours  of  this  pestilential  region. 
Add  to  this,  the  detention  of  the  same 
amongst  the  jungly  herbage,  the  amount  of 
vapour  in  the  humid  atmosphere  above, 
checking  the  upward  passage  of  that  from 
the  soil,  the  sheltered  nature  of  the  locality 
at  the  immediate  base  of  lofty  mountains ; 
and  there  appear  to  me  to  be  here  all  neces- 
sary elements,  which,  combined,  will  pro- 
duce stagnation  and  deterioration  in  an  at- 
masphere  loaded  with  vapour.  Fatal  as 
this  district  is,  and  especially  to  £uro{)eans, 
a  race  inhabit  it  with  impunity,  who,  if  not 
numerous,  do  not  owe  their  paucity  to  any 
climatic  causes.  These  are  the  Mechis,  ofteu 
described  as  a  squalid,  unhealthy  people,  ty- 
pical of  the  r^on  they  frequent ;  but  who 
arc,  in  reality,  more  robust  than  the  Euro- 
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pean  in  India,  and  whose  disagreeably  sal- 
low complexion  is  deceptive  as  indicating  a 
sickly  constitution.  They  are  a  mild,  inoffen> 
sive  people,  industrious  for  Orientals,  living 
by  annually  burning  the  Terai  jungle  and 
cultivating  the  cleared  spots ;  and,  though 
so  sequestered  and  isolated,  they  rather  court 
than  avoid  intercourse  with  those  whites 
whom  they  know  to  be  kindly  disposed." — 
vol  i.  pp.  100,  102. 

After  rising  some  six  thousand  feet 
on  to  the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  he 
looks  back  on  to  the  burning  plains  of 
India  before  burying  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  recesses  of  the  moun. 
tains,  and  gives  us  the  following  inte- 
resting picture : — 

"  All  around,  the  hills  rise  steeply  five  or 
dx  thousand  feet,  clothed  in  a  dense  deep- 
green  dripping  forest.  Torrents  rush  down 
the  slopes,  their  position  indicated  by  the 
dipping  of  the  forest  into  their  beds,  or  the 
occasional  cloud  of  spray  rising  above  some 
more  boisterous  part  of  their  course.  From 
the  road,  and  at  a  little  above  Punkabaree, 
the  view  is  really  superb,  and  very  instruc- 
tive. Behind  (or  north)  the  Himalaya  rise 
in  steep  confused  masses.  Below,  the  hill 
on  which  I  stood,  and  the  ranges  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  cast  and  west,  throw  spurs 
on  to  the  plains  of  India.  These  are  very 
thickly  wooded,  and  enclose  broad,  dead-flat, 
hot  and  damp  valleys,  apparently  covered 
with  a  dense  forest  Secondary  spurs  of 
day  and  gravel,  like  that  imm^iately  be- 
low Punkabaree,  rest  on  the  bases  of  the 
mountains,  and  seem  to  form  an  intermediate 
neutral  ground  between  Hat  and  mountain- 
ous India.  The  Terai  district  forms  a  very 
irregular  belt,  scantily  clothed,  and  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  rivulets  from  the  hills, 
which  unite  and  again  divide  on  the  flat, 
till,  emerging  from  the  region  of  many  trees, 
they  enter  the  plains,  following  devious 
courses,  which  glisten  like  silver  threads. 
The  whole  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  sea- 
like expanse  of  the  plains,  which  stretch 
away  into  the  region  of  sunshine  and  fine 
weather,  in  one  boundless  fiat. 

"  in  the  distance,  the  courses  of  the 
Tecsta  and  Cosi,  the  great  drainers  of  the 
snowy  Himalayas,  and  the  recipients  of  in- 
numerable smaller  rills,  are  with  difiSculty 
traced  at  this,  the  dry  season.  The  ocean- 
like appearance  of  this  southern  view  is 
even  more  conspicuous  in  the  heavens  than 
on  the  land,  the  clouds  arranging  them- 
selves after  a  singularly  sea-scape  fashion. 
Endless  strata  run  in  parallel  ribbons  over 
the  extreme  horizon  ;  above  these,  scattered 
cumuli,  also  in  horizontal  lines,  are  dotted 
against  a  clear  prey  sky,  which  gradually, 
as  the  eye  is  lifted,  passes  into  a  deep  cloud- 
less blue  vault,  continuously  clear  to  the 
xenith;  there  the  camoli,  in  white  fleecy 


masses,  again  appear ;  till,  in  the  northern 
celestial  hemisphere,  they  thicken  and  as- 
sume the  leadoi  hue  of  nimbi,  diachari^ng 
their  moisture  on  the  dark  forest-dad  hilte 
around.  The  breezes  are  soatb -easterly, 
bringing  that  vapour  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  is  rarefied  and  suspended  aloft  over 
the  heated  plains,  but  condensed  into  a  driz- 
zle when  it  strikes  the  cooler  flanks  of  the 
hills,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it  meets 
their  still  colder  summits.  Upon  what  a 
gigantic  scale  does  nature  here  operate !  Va- 
pours, raised  from  an  ocean  whose  nearest 
shore  is  more  than  four  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, are  safely  transported  without  the  loss 
of  one  drop  of  water,  to  support  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  this  far  distant  r^on.  This 
and  other  ofiSces  fulfilled,  the  waste  waters 
are  returned,  by  the  Cos!  and  Teesta,  to  the 
ocean,  and  again  exhaled,  exported,  ex- 
pended, re-collected,  and  returned." — vol  i. 
pp.  103,  107. 

Arrived  at  Dorjiling,  Dr.  Hooker 
passed  the  summer,  or  rainy  season,  of 
1848,  in  making  botanical  collections, 
and  meteorological  observations. 

Dorjiling  is  a  sanatory  station,  es- 
tablished in  1 840,  in  the  little  state  of 
Sikkim.  The  southern  flank  of  the 
Himalayas  is  parcelled  out  between 
the  states  of  Cabool,  Cashmere,  the 
Punjab,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhotan>  and 
Assam. 

In  the  Punjab  is  the  hiU  station 
of  Simla.  Nepal  is  independent,  and 
Bhotan  is  a  dependency  of  Tibet. 
Sikkim,  however,  is  a  small  state 
due-north  of  Calcutta,  and  only  350 
miles  distant  from  it,  the  Rajah  of 
which  was  expelled  by  the  Ghorkas 
in  1817,  and  re -placed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  has  ever  since  existed.  In 
1840  he  ceded,  for  £300  per  annum, 
the  previously  barren  mountain  tract 
of  Dorjiling,  varying  from  6,500  to 
7>500  feet  above  the  sea;  since 
that  time  it  has  changed  from  a 
wilderness  to  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing station,  the  inhabitants  having 
increased  from  100  to  more  than 
4,000. 

At  Dorjiling  Dr.  Hooker  became 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  distinguisbed  himself  by 
the  aids  he  has  given  to  natural  his- 
tory in  various  ways : — 

"  The  view  from  his  windows,"  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  '*  is  one  quite  unparalleled  for  the 
scenery  it  embraces,  commanding  confes- 
sedly the  grandest  known  landscape  of 
snowy   mountains    in  the  Himalaya,  tnd 
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hence  in  th«  world.  Kinchin-jnnga  (forty- 
five  mUes  distant)  is  the  prominent  object, 
rising  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
observer  out  of  a  sea  of  intervening  wooded 
hill ;  whilst,  on  a  lino  with  its  snows,  the 
eye  descends  below  the  horizon,  to  a  narrow 
gulf  7,000  feet  deep  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  Great  Rungeet,  white  with  foam,  threads 
a  tropical  forest  with  a  silver  line. 

"  To  the  north-west  towards  Nepal,  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Kubra  and  Junnoo  (respec- 
tively 24,005  feet  and  25,312  feet)  rise 
over  the  shoulder  of  Singalelah  ;  whilst 
eastward  tho  snowy  mountains  appear  to 
form  an  unbroken  range,  trending  north- 
east to  the  great  mass  of  Donkia  (28,176 
feet)  and  tbcncu  south -eaiit  by  the  fingered 
peaks  of  Tunkola  and  the  silver  cone  of 
Chola  (17,320  feet),  gradually  sinking  into 
the  Bhotan  mountains  at  Gipmoochi  (14,509 
feet). 

'*  The  most  eloquent  descriptions  I  have 
read  fail  to  convey  to  my  mind*s  eye  the 
forms  and  colours  of  snowy  mountains,  or  to 
my  imagination  the  sensations  and  im- 
pressions that  rivet  my  attention  to  these 
sublime  phenomena,  when  they  are  present 
in  reality  ;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ob- 
trude any  attempt  of  the  kind  upon  my 
reader.  The  latter  has,  probably,  seen  the 
Swiss  Alps,  which,  though  barely  possessing 
half  the  sublimity,  extent,  or  height  of  the 
Himalaya,  are  yet  far  more  beautiflil.  In 
either  case  he  is  struck  witli  the  precision 
and  sharpness  of  their  outlines,  and  still 
more  with  the  wonderful  play  of  colours  on 
their  snuwy  flanks,  from  the  glowing  hues 
reflected  in  orange,  gold,  and  ruby,  from 
clouds  illumined  by  the  sinking  or  rising 
sun,  to  the  ghastly  pallor  that  succeeds 
with  twilight,  when  the  red  seems  to  give 
place  to  its  complementary  colour  green. 
Such  dissohdng  views  elude  all  attempts  at 
description ;  they  are  far  too  aerial  to  be 
chained  to  the  memory,  and  fade  from  it  so 
fast  as  to  be  gazed  upon  day  after  day  with 
undiminished  admiration  and  pleasure,  long 
after  the  mountains  themselves  have  lost 
their  sublimity  and  apparent  height 

"  The  actual  extent  of  the  snowy  range 
seen  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  windows  is  com- 
prised within  an  arc  of  80*  (from  north  80* 
west  to  north  50"  east),  or  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  horizon,  along  which  the  perpetual 
snow  fonns  an  unbroken  girdle  or  crest  of 
frosted  silver ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
mountains  are  covered  down  to  8,000  feet, 
this  white  ridge  stretches  uninterrupted  for 
more  than  160®.  No  known  view  is  to  be 
compared  with  this  in  extent,  when  the 
proximity  and  height  of  the  mountains  are 
considered ;  for  within  the  80*^  above  men- 
tioned, more  than  twelve  peaks  rise  above 
20,000  feet,  and  there  are  none  below  15,000 
feet,  while  Kuichin  is  28,178,  and  seven 
others  above  22,000.  The  nearest  perpetual 
snow  is  on  Nursmg,  a  beautifully  sharp 
conical  peak  19,189  feet  high,  and  thirty- 


two  miles  distant ;  the  most  remote  moun- 
tain seen  is  Donkia,  28,176  feet  high,  and 
seventy-three  miles  distant ;  whilst  Kinchin, 
which  forms  the  principal  mass  both  for 
height  and  bulk,  is  exactly  forty-five  miles 
distant"— pp.  122,  124. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Sikkim 
are  Lepcbas,  described  by  Dr.  Hooper 
as  a  race  markedly  Mongolian  in 
features,  and  as  singularly  amiable, 
good-tempered,  and  obliging  in  dis- 
position. They  are  timid,  peaceful, 
polite,  and  honest,  '<  contracting  thus 
strongly  with  their  neighbours,  of 
whom  the  Ghorcas  of  Nepal  are  brave 
and  warlike  to  a  proverb,  and  the 
Bhotanese,  quarrelsome,  cowardly,  and 
cruel." 

Next  to  the  Lepchns,  the  most 
numerous  tribe  arc  the  Limboos,  who 
speak  a  totally  different  language  from 
tnut  of  the  Lepchas,  but  in  many  re- 
spects are  allied  to  them.  Besides 
these  are  some  scattered  people  called 
Moormis,  and  Magras,  and  the  Meelin, 
who  are  confined  to  the  pestilential 
Terai.  All  these  people  are  Mongo- 
lian, or  Indo-Chinese,  of  the  same  great 
race  as  the  i)eople  of  Tibet,  Arracan* 
and  the  Birman  empire. 

The  Tamulian  aborigines  of  India, 
such  as  the  Coles,  the  Dangas,  &c., 
who  retreated  to  the  mountain  fast* 
nesses  of  central  India  on  the  inva« 
sion  of  their  Indo-Germanio  conque* 
rors,  who  are  now  represented  by  the 
Hindoos,  seem  never  to  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  Himalayas. 

Dr.  Hooker  remarks  on  the  sin- 
gularity  of  six  or  seven  tribes  of  people 
thus  dwelling  peaceably  within  the 
small  province  ox  Sikkim,  many  of  them 
but  little  above  the  degree  of  the 
savage,  **  under  a  sovereign  whose 
power  was  wholly  unsupported  by  even 
the  semblance  of  arms,  and  whose 
spiritual  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
by  few.*' 

They  are  all  ostensibly  Booddhists, 
and  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tibet ;  but  they  min- 
gle  with  that  religion  not  a  little  of 
tneir  old  wild  superstition  —  and  the 
worship  of  evil  spirits  is  predominant 
among  the  Lepcnas.  On  this  point 
the  following  extract  is  instructive: — 


"  On  the  following  morning  we  pursued  a 
path  to  the  bed  of  the  river ;  passing  a  rude 
Booddhist  monument,  a  pile  of  slate  rocks, 
with  an  attempt  at  the  mystical  hemisphere 
at  top.    A  few  flags  or  banners,  and  slabs  of 
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slate,  were  inscril)ed  with  *  Om  Mani  Padnii 
r>m.'  riac(Ml  on  a  jutting  nnf^le  of  tlie  spur, 
backed  with  the  pine-clad  hillii,  and  flanked 
by  a  torrent  cu  citlier  liand,  the  spot  was 
wild  and  picturesque ;  and  I  could  not  but 
gazo  with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  on  these 
emblems  of  a  religion  which,  perhaps,  num- 
bers more  vutnrics  than  anv  other  on  the 
face  of  the  glolK*.  Bouddhisin  in  ^>me  form, 
is  the  predominating  creed  from  Siberia  and 
Knmschatka  to  Ceylon,  from  the  Caspian 
steppes  to  Japan,  throughout  China,  Bur- 
mah,  Ava,  and  a  part  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. Its  associations  enter  into  every 
book  of  travels  over  these  vast  regions,  with 
Booddhn,  Dhurma,  Sunga,  Jos,  Fo,  and 
praying-whet'l.^.  The  mind  is  arrested  by 
the  names,  the  iniiiginntit)n  captivated  by 
the  symbols ;  nnd  though  I  could  not  wor- 
ship in  the  grove,  it  was  impossible  to  dfuy 
to  the  inftcrib^'d  stones  such  a  tribute  as  is 
commanded  by  the  first  glimpse  of  objects 
which  have  long  been  fumiliar  to  oiu:  minds, 
but  not  previously  offered  to  our  senses. 
]My  h*»ajl  LejKlia  went  further;  to  a  due 
ol)ser\-ance  of  demon-worship  he  united  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  Lamas,  and  he  vene- 
rated their  svmbols  rather  as  theirs  than  as 
those  of  their  religion.  lie  walked  round 
the  pile  of  stones  three  times  from  left  to 
right  repeating  his  *  Om  Mani,'  &c.,  then 
stood  before  it  with  his  head  hung  down  and 
his  long  queue  streaming  belund,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  votive  oflering  of  three  i)ine- 
cones.  When  done,  he  looked  round  at 
mo,  nod<hHl,  smirke<l,  elevated  the  angles 
of  hU  little  tumed-up  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  think  we  were  safe  from  all  perils  in 
the  vallcvs  vet  to  be  exidored."— pp.  147, 
148. 

Dr.  Hooker's  first  long  excursion 
from  Dorjiiing,  was  into  cast  Nci)al. 
As  the  whole  journey  was  across  steep 
mountain  ranges  nnd  valleys,  it  was 
necessary  to  j)rorced  entirely  on  foot, 
and  to  have  thirty  j>orters  to  carry 
baggage  and  provisions,  to  which  the 
Rajah  of  Nopal  added  a  guanl  of  six 
soldiers  and  two  ofliccrs  —  the  total 
party  mustered  fiflv-six  persons.  The 
journey  occupird  three  months,  passed 
principally  in  exploring  the  deep  valley 
of  the  'i  am  bur  river  up  to  its  head 
waters,  on  the  borders  of  Tibet. 

'JMie  rocks,  both  here  and  through- 
out Sikkim,  are  dcscril)ed  as  principally 
mien  schist,  almost  invariably  sinking 
north-west,  and  dipping  north-east. 
This  strike  ami  dip  may  be  taken  as 
certainly  that  of  the  foliation,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  stratiHcation  to  a  limited, 
but  unknown  extent. 

The  outlines  of  the  country  arc 
everywhere  the  same,    sharp  rugged 


mountain  ridges^  clcd  by  the  iniMt  pro- 
found ravines,  narrow  and  precipitoiUv 
in  the  depths  of  which  are  rushing 
torrents;  the  hill-sides  bein;  clothed 
with  dark  and  umbrageous  forests. 
Little  strips  and  terraces  of  flat  land 
cling  here  and  there  to  the  monntun 
sides,  or  form  small  flats  where  the 
valleys  open  out  a  little.  The  torrenta 
were  crossed  by  cane  suspension  bridges^ 
formed  of  two  canes  stretched  acroHb 
from  which  hung  loops,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  reposed  a  banboo,  fomung 
the  sole  tottering  footing.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  precipices  Sie  road  often 
consisted  of  a  little  narrow  track  only* 
or  sometimes  of  a  mere  row  of  planksp 
fastened  against  the  cliff*. 

In  approaching  the  village  of  Wal- 
lanchoon,  they  frequently  met  parties 
of  'i'ibetans,  "  whose  customary  mode 
of  salutation  was  to  hold  out  the 
tongue,  grin,  nod,  and  scratcB"  the 
ear."  It  was  hereabouts  that  Dr. 
Hooker  met,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  pra^-ing  cylinders  mentioned  by 
MM.  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  their  traveu 
in  Tibet.  This  is  a  most  admirable 
system  of  praying  by  depaty^  which 
enables  a  man  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
system  of  pious  services,  witaout  dis- 
tracting his  attention  from  the  ordinary 
business  and  pleasures  of  life. 

"  Thb  was  enclosed  in  a  little  wooden 
house,  and  consisted  of  an  apririit 
cylinder,  containing  a  prayer,  and  with 
the  words,  '  Om  mam  padmi  omt* 
(Hail  to  hun  of  the  Lotus  and  Jewel)» 
painted  on  the  circumference ;  it  waa 
placed  over  a  stream,  and  made  to 
rotate  on  its  axis  by  a  spindle  which 
passed  through  the  floor  ol  the  bniUing 
into  the  water,  and  was  terminated  fay 
a  wheel.'*  The  theory  i^  that  aa 
often  as  this  cylinder  turns  roand«  th« 
included  prayer  is  virtually  repeated 
by  the  man  who  sets  it  going.  If 
it  were  only  to  be  adopted  by  Wb 
one  peat  cotton  foctorv  would  keep 
up  the  piety  of  the  whole  of  Greoft 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  we  should  odIj 
have  to  substitute  praying  cylindan 
for  the  cotton  reels,  chui^ng  tJM  am. 
plications  at  the  requisite  intervaMb 
and  ever]f*  man,  woman  and  diild  migpife 
have  their  pravers  '*done''  for  thsM 
to  any  requiretf  amount  per  diem. 

Dr.  Hooker  after  some  diflicnltT 
])enctrated  to  the  passes  at  the  hoM 
waters  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tam* 
bur,  reaching  continuoos  anow  aft  a 
height  of  about  15,000  Aet    In 
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of  the  tributary  vaUeys,  that  of  the 
Yangma,  he  found  most  interesting 
monuments  of  a  former  state  of  things, 
showing  both  greater  cold  and  greater 
moisture  than  now  exist  there,  in  the 
shape  of  huge  moraines,  far  below  the 
limit  of  the  present  glaciers. 

*'\Ve  encamped  at  a  most  remarkable 
place :  the  valley  was  broad,  with  little  ve- 
getation but  stunted  tree-junipers :  rocky 
snow-topped  mountains  rose  on  either  side, 
bleak,  bare,  and  rugged ;  and  in  front,  close 
above  my  tent,  was  a  gigantic  wall  of  rocks, 
piled — as  if  by  the  Titans — completely  across 
the  valley,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  This  striking  phenomenon  had  ex- 
cited all  my  curiosity  on  first  obtaining  a 
view  of  it.  The  path,  I  found,  led  over  it, 
close  under  its  west  end,  and  wound  amongst 
the  enormous  detached  fragments  of  which 
it  was  formed,  and  which  were  often  eighty 
feet  square:  all  were  of  gneiss  and  schist, 
wi<h  abundance  of  granite  in  blocks  and 
veins.  A  superb  view  opened  from  the  top, 
revealing  its  nature  to  be  a  vast  moraine, 
far  below  the  influence  of  any  existing  gla- 
ciers, but  which  at  some  antecedent  period 
had  been  thrown  across  by  a  glacier  descend- 
ing to  10,000  feet,  from  a  lateral  valley  on 
the  east  flank.  Standing  on  the  top,  and 
looking  south,  was  the  Yangma  valley  (up 
which  I  had  come),  gradually  contracting  to 
a  delile,  girdled  by  snowtipped  mountains, 
w  hose  rocky  flanks  mingled  with  the  black 
pine  forest  below.  Eastward  the  moraine 
stretched  south  of  the  lateral  valley,  above 
wliich  towered  the  snowy  peak  of  Nango, 
tinged  rosy  red,  and  sparkling  in  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun :  blue  glaciers  peeped  from 
every  gulley  on  its  side,  but  these  were  2000 
to  3000  feet  above  this  moraine;  they  were 
small  too,  and  their  moraines  were  mere 
gravel,  compared  with  this." — pp.  231-32. 

This  gigantic  morame  was  700  feet 
higli  above  the  floor  of  the  valley  be- 
low it,  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
bed  of  the  old  lake  that  once  existed 
above  it.  The  account  of  the  snow 
beds  and  glaciers  of  this  region  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  requires 
the  inspection  of  the  map  and  sketches 
to  be  quite  intelligible. 

In  returning  to  Dorjiling,  they 
crossed  by  one  of  the  passes,  over  the 
huge  spur  that  stretches  down  south 
from  the  mountain  mass  of  Kinchin- 
juuga,  forming  the  water- shed,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tambur  and  Teesta, 
and  along  the  summit  of  which  is  drawn 
the  boundary  between  Kepul  and 
Sikkiin.  'i'he  route  was  but  little  fre- 
quented, and  its  accompaniments  not 
always  particularly  pleasant. 


"We  proceeded  east  for  three  days,  up 
the  valley,  through  gloomy  forests  of  tropical 
trees  below  5000  feet ;  and  ascended  to  oaks 
and  magnolias  at  6000  feet  llie  path  was 
soon  obstructed,  and  we  had  to  tear  and  cat 
our  way,  from  6000  to  10,000  feet,  which 
took  two  days'  very  hard  work.  Ticks 
swarmed  in  the  small  bamboo  jungle,  and 
my  body  was  covered  with  these  loathsome 
insects,  which  got  into  my  bed  and  hair,  and 
even  attached  themselves  to  my  eyelids 
daring  the  night,  when  the  constant  annoy- 
ance and  irritation  completely  banished  sleep. 
In  the  daytime  they  penetrated  my  trousers, 
piercing  to  my  body  in  many  places,  so  that 
I  repeatedly  took  off  as  many  as  twelve  at 
one  time.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  how  so 
large  an  insect  can  painlessly  insert  a  stout 
barbed  proboscis,  which  requires  great  force 
to  extract  it,  and  causes  severe  smarting  in 
the  operation.  What  the  ticks  feed  upon  in 
these  humid  forests  is  a  perfect  mystery  to 
me,  for  from  6000  to  9000  feet  they  literally 
swarmed,  where  there  was  neither  path  nor 
animal  life.  They  were,  however,  more 
tolerable  than  a  commoner  species  of  parasite, 
which  I  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from, 
all  classes  of  mountaineers  being  infested 
with  it.**— pp.  279-80. 

As  for  the  animal  last  alluded  to,  if 
Dr.  Hooker  were  only  to  travel  a  little 
by  public  car  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
he  would  find  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  so  far  as  the  Himalayas  to  form 
a  most  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  it. 

He  then  joined  Dr.  Campbell,  at 
Bhomsong,  on  the  Teesta,  where  that 
officer  was  endeavouring  to  establish 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Rajah. 
This  prince  was  now  old,  and  left  every- 
thing in  the  hands  of  his  Dewan,  a 
false  and  rapacious  man,  who,  for  his 
own  ends,  threw  every  possible  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  friendly  intercourse, 
while  the  people,  though  all  favourable 
to  us,  were  too  timid  and  apathetic  to 
interfere. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Indian 
government  had  been  the  fatal  one 
of  forbearance — a  policy  that,  with 
savage,  or  half  civilised  people,  is  pro- 
ductive of  more  war,  bloodshed,  and 
conquest,  than  any  other  that  can  be 
contrived.  Forbearance  is  what  they 
cannot  possibly  understand,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  at  all  believe  in.  AVhen 
a  treaty  is  made,  or  any"  other  kind 
of  intercourse  takes  place  with  people 
in  this  state,  they  very  naturally 
are  apt  to  make  e:cperimcnts  upon 
us ;  they  try  what  will  be  said  to 
a  small  infraction,  a  little  encroach- 
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mciit,  or  a  trifling  insult ;  if  this  be  at 
once  tempera tol}',  but  firmly  met,  and 
just  rctribution  at  once  exacted,  the 
cx|H?riment  is  seldom  renewe<l ;  but  if 
**lor])e:imnce"  be  exercised,  and  no 
nolice  taken,  it  is  set  down  to  con- 
scious wi-akncss,  the  encroaclinicnts 
and  the  insults  are  renewed  and  ex. 
tended,  until  the  people  are  at  last 
betraved  (tor  it  really  assumes  that 
apiM'arancc)  into  acts  so  gross  as  to 
coui[)el  us  to  put  forth  our  stren^ith, 
and  to  inllict  large  and  exemplary 
]>unishment. 

This  process  is  really  the  one  which 
has  causrd  all  our  nrent  wars  in  the 
East  and  at  the  Cape.  It  was  the 
process  going  on  lik<^\vise  on  the  small 
scale  durini'  l)r.  Hooker's  stav  in  Sik- 
kini,  and  that  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  detention  ofl>r.  Campbell*  the  po- 
litical  a;icnt,  and  hinisi*lf — a  detention 
which  was  punishe<l  by  the  witlulrawal 
of  the  Uajah's  allowance  and  the  an- 
nexation of  a  large  part  of  his  t*?rri. 
tories.  In  the  meanwhile,  u{)on  this 
occasion  Dr.  Hooker  savs  : — 

w 

*'  In  his  intorvIewH  with  us  thu  l)».'wan 
n]>p(':inMl  tn  ii(lvantn;;<' ;  \w  wan  f'uiiil  f)f 
Iiiir><-H  aiiii  hl)«H>liiu%  and  priih-d  hiniM.'If  on 
his  Ii(i-|iit.ility.  Wt>  ^ilni-d  niurh  iiifitrni.i- 
tinn  from  nuny  i>«»uvi'r>atii>!is  with  hiui, 
durin;;  which  {nditics  \v»ti'  nov«'r  t<inoh<il 
npiin.  Our  iju-rii-*  uatnrally  n'A'rriil  tD 
Tiliri  and  il>  ^;i'«»<;ranljy,  0'|ui-i.illy  it-*  ijiTat 
fi'atun»  tho  Vanm  Tf».en|H»o  rivi  r ;  this  lio 
n-SHiiri'd  W'*'  wii-*  th«»  HurninipootiT  of  Ar^vini, 
nnd  tliat  no  (in»  douhti-d  it  in  that  onuntrv. 
]Ji;ixsi  he  dist-rihiil  a-«  a  city  in  the  Uittoni 
(if  a  d.it-tliii»n>d  valh'V,  snrronndrd  hv  loi'tv 
Miowy  mountain •« ;  ni.>ith<T  f^raiN's.  Iim,  silk, 
(ir  rittton  nri!  proihnvd  n«'ur  it,  hut  in  the 
Turtchi  pinvinco  of  Tiln-t,  one  month's 
j<mrn»'y  •M-'t  of  Lha.'*sa,  rici'  and  a  coirso 
kind  of  ti'a  arc  >ii)th  j^own.  Two  nionth<«* 
journry  rorth  cant  of  IJia^-'a  is  Silin;:.  tlie 
Wfn-kn«>wn  ^n-at  conuniTciHl  fntn'|n*>t  in 
wi-'it  < 'hina :  and  then*  cJKirs*.*  silk  is  pro- 
ductnl.  .Ml  TilM't  lip  (h'st'rilK.-d  ah  mountain- 
ous, nnd  un  inci»ncvivahly  ptNir  countn* ; 
thf>n'an>  no  plains,  pave  IhitH  in  th(>  iMittoniH 
of  thi'  valh\s,  ami  the  (tat lis  U-ad  over  lofty 
niiMMitain-*.  Sinu-tinu'Sf  nhcn  thi>  inh.itd- 
tantH  art'  <itili:;ril  from  faniino  to  rh.ui^c 
ttivir  hal>it.iti«in'>  in  winter,  the  old  and  fit>- 
M«'  ar*  fn>/»M  to  death,  slandiiij;  and  n-^t- 
in^  tih'ir  (hin-t  on  thi-ir  staves ;  rtMnainin^ 
as  pillais  of  ice,  to  fall  only  whin  the  thaw 
of    the   cnsuin'^    spring;   connneni'os.'' — pp. 

After  this  interview  he  made  an- 
other excursion  to  tho  southern  think  oi 
Kinehinjunj^a,   from  a  spur  of  which, 


called  I^Ion  Lepcha^  deren  thonnnd 
feet  high,  he  had  a  magnificent  view. 
Kinchinjunga  itself  rises  in  three 
heads,  of  nearly  equal  height,  running 
north-west  and  south-east.  It  was 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  Mon  Lep- 
cha,  below  which  lay  the  great  and 
pndbund  valley  of  theRatong,  a  dark 
gulf  of  vegetation.  Tho  eye  could 
tnice  the  valley  of  the  river  running  up 
to  the  ver}'  summit  of  the  Kinchinjnn^ 
bonlenid'  by  many  mountMna  with 
huge  precipitous  faces,  18,000  or 
20,000  feet  in  height — 

"  The  view-  to  the  southward  from  Moa 
L<>pcha,  inohidhi^  the  coontir  between  the 
si'a-Iike  plains  of  ladU  aud  the  loftiest 
mountain  on  the  globe,  is  very  grand,  and 
neither  wanting  in  variety  nor  in  beauty. 
Fnmi  the  deep  valleys  choked  with  tropiol 
luxuriance  to  the  scanty  yak  pasturage  on 
the  hei;;hts  al»ove,  seems  but  a  step  at  the 
first  fo'/yi-rrif  tV,  but  resolves  itself  on  a  closer 
in-iMrtion  int.)  five  belts;  1,  palm  and 
plantain;  2,  oak  and  laurel;  3,  pine;  4, 
riiododenilnni  and  gra<*s ;  and  6,  rock  and 
snow.  From  the  bc<l  of  tlie  Ratong,  in 
wliieh  grow  |>ahns  with  screw-pine  and  plan- 
tain, it  is  only  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  to 
tlie  ]HT|>etn.il  ice.  From  the  plains  of  In- 
dia, or  outer  Himalaya,  ime  may  behold 
Miowy  {H'siis  riite  in  the  distance  behind  a 
fori-^Munil  of  tropical  foreist ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  all  tho  intennirdiate  phases  of  va- 
getatiitn  are  M'en  at  a  glance.  Except  in  the 
Iliniahiy.i  this  is  no  common  plienomenun. 
And  is  owing  to  the  very  remarkable  depth 
of  tile  rivor-bLtls.  That  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Itatong  where  tropical  vq^etation 
cea-^es,  is  liut  four  tliousand  feet  above  the 
}>eii,  and  tliougb  fully  Hfty  miles  as  tlie  crow 
flies  (and  ]K>iIia|Hitwo  huiidml  hy  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river)  from  the  plains  of  IniUa, 
is  only  ei;;ht  in  a  straight  line  (and  forty 
liy  the  windings)  fnim  the  snows  which  fred 
that  river.  In  other  wonis,  the  descent  la 
sc»  rapitl,  titat  in  eight  miles  the  Ratimg 
waters  every  \  ariety  of  vegetation,  ftnm  the 
liclien  of  tlie  (lolea  to  the  (lalm  of  the  tro- 
pics; whilst  throughout  the  remaindar  oC 
its  mountain  course,  it  falls  from  four  thoa 
sand  t<»  thn-e  hundred  fi-ct,  flowing  amongA 
tropit-al  scenery,  through  a  valley  when 
flanlvs  ri-M'  fnnn  the  thousand  to  twdva 
thoui«And  fei't  above  its  bed.** — pp.  848, 
a  ID. 

Dr.  nooker*e  second  and  most  im- 
portant jnumev  to  the  borders  of  Ti- 
bia wa8  made  in  1840.  In  thiaexM- 
ditioii  he  explored  tho  valley  of  ihn 
Tci'sta  Uiver,  which,  with  the  ilopea 
that  drain  into  it,  may  be  Hud,  in  fiieli 
to  coiiBtituto  the  whole  proTinon  of 
Sikkini.     We  think  hit  most   "^  '' 
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view  of  Kinchinjunga,  the  one  that 
jrives  us  the  best  idea  of  the  vast 
height  of  the  mountains  and  depth  of 
the  valleys,  is  the  one  opposite  page  14 
in  the  second  volume — '*  Kinchin- 
junga  from  Singtam."  This  was  a 
summer  journey ;  and  that  the  rt-ader 
may  have  some  little  notion  of  the 
pUasurcs  of  the  excursion,  wo  beg 
leave  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  The  weather  continued  very  hot  for  the 
elevation  (four  thousand  to  five  thousand 
feet),  the  rain  brought  no  coolness,  and  for 
tlie  jiTcater  part  of  the  three  marches  be- 
tween Singtam  and  Ch.ikoong,  we  were  ei- 
ther wading  through  deep  mud  or  climbing 
over  rocks.  Leeches  swarmed  in  incredible 
profusion  in  the  streams  and  damp  grass, 
and  among  the  bushes ;  they  got  into  my 
liair.  hung  on  my  eyelids,  and  crawled  up 
my  legs  and  down  my  back.  I  repeatedly 
took  upwards  of  a  hundred  from  my  legs, 
where  the  small  ones  used  to  collect  in  clus- 
ters on  tiie  instep  ;  the  sores  which  they  pro- 
duied  were  not  healed  for  live  months  after- 
ward s,  and  I  retain  tlie  scars  to  the  present 
d.iv.  Snufl'  and  tobacco  leaves  are  the  best 
antidote,  but  when  marching  in  the  rain,  it 
is  impossilde  to  apply  this  simple  renie<ly  to 
any  jidvantage.  The  best  plan  I  found  to 
be  rolling  the  leaves  over  the  feet,  inside  tlie 
stockings,  and  iwwdering  the  legs  with 
snulT. 

"  Another  pest  is  a  small  midge,  or  sand- 
fly, whi'  h  causes  intolerable  itching,  and 
ftuhsequcnt  irritation,  and  is  in  this  respect 
the  most  insullVralile  torment  in  Sikkim  ;  the 
minutest  rent  in  one's  clothes  is  detected  by 
the  acute  senses  of  this  insatiable  blood- 
sucker, which  is  itself  so  small  as  to  l»e 
barely  visible  without  a  microscope.  We 
daily  arrived  at  our  camping  ground 
streaming  with  bloo<l,  and  motlleil  with  the 
bite.'<  (»f  |)eepsas,  gnats,  midges,  and  mos- 
quitos,  besides  being  infested  with  ticks. 

"  As  the  rains  advanced,  insects  seemed 
to  be  called  into  existence  in  countless 
swanns  ;  large  and  small  moths,  cockcha- 
fers, glow-worms,  and  cockroaches,  made 
my  tent  a  Noah's  ark  by  night,  when  the 
candle  was  burning ;  together  with  winged 
ants,  May-flies,  flying  earwigs,  ami  many 
beetles,  while  a  very  large  species  of  rijntJa 
(dad(ly-l»>ng-legs)  swept  its  long  legs  across 
mv  face  as  I  wrote  my  journal,  or  plotted 
off  my  map.  After  retiring  to  rest  and 
putting  out  my  light,  they  gradually  depart- 
ed, except  a  few,  which  could  not  find  the 
way  out,  and  remained  to  disturb  my  slum- 
bers."— vol  ii.  pp.  17,  18. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  over  the 
journey  through  the  lower  valleys  of 
these  mountains,  and  come  at  once  to 


the  great  Donkia  pass  on  the  borders 
of  Tibet.  Dr.  Hooker  spent  several 
weeks  in  exploring  all  the  passes  and 
recesses  of  the  huge  mountain  mass 
called  Donkia,  the  summit  of  which 
is  23,170  feet  above  the  sea.  We 
shall  let  him  describe  the  scenery  in 
his  own  wordb — 

*'  I  passed  several  shallow  lakes  at 
17,500  feet;  their  banks  were  green  and 
marshy,  and  supported  thirty  or  forty  kinds 
of  plants.  At  the  h(5ad  of  the  valley  a 
steep  rocky  crest,  five  hundred  feet  high, 
rises  between  two  precipitous  snovry  peaks, 
and  a  very  fatiguing  ascent  (at  this  eleva* 
tion)  leads  to  the  sharp  rocky  summit  of  the 
Donkia  pass,  18,46G  feet  above  the  sea  by 
barometer,  and  17,866  by  boiling  •point. 
The  view  on  this  occasion  was  obscured  by 
clouds  and  fogs,  except  towards  Tibet,  in 
which  direction  it  w^as  magnificent ;  but  as 
I  afterwards  twice  ascended  this  pass,  and 
also  crossed  it^  I  shall  here  bring  together 
all  the  particulars  I  noted. 

*'  The  Tibetan  view,  from  its  novelty,  ex- 
tent and  singularity,  demands  the  first  no- 
tice ;  the  Cholamoo  lake  lay  fifteen  hundred 
feet  Ih'Iow  me,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rapid  and 
rocky  descent ;  it  was  a  blue  sheet  of  water, 
three  or  four  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
one  and  a  half  broad,  hemmed  in  by  rounded 
spurs  from  Kinchinjhow  on  one  side,  and 
from  Donkia  on  the  other ;  the  Lachen  flow- 
ed from  its  northern  extremity,  and  turning 
westward,  entered  a  broad  barren  valley, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  red  stony  moun- 
tains, called  Hhomtso,  which  I  saw  (torn 
Kongra  Lama,  and  ascended  with  Dr.  Camp- 
bell in  the  October  following ;  though 
eighteen  thousand  to  nineteen  thousand  feet 
high,  these  mountains  were  wholly  unsnow- 
ed.  Beyond  this  range  lay  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Arun,  and  in  the  extreme 
nocth'west  distance,  to  the  north  of  Nepal, 
were  some  immense  snowy  mountains,  re- 
duced to  mere  specks  on  the  horizon.  The 
valley  of  the  Arun  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  very  precipitous  black  rocky  mountains, 
sprinkleil  with  snow ;  beyond  these  again, 
from  north  to  north-west,  snow-topped 
range  rose  over  range  in  the  clear  purple 
distance.  The  nearer  of  these  was  the  Ki- 
ang-lah,  which  forms  the  axis  or  water-shed 
of  this  meridian  ;  its  south  drainage  being 
to  the  Arun  river,  and  its  north  to  the  Yaru- 
tsampu ;  it  appeared  forty  to  fifty  miles  off, 
and  of  great  mean  elevation  (20,000  feet) ; 
the  vast  snowy  mountains  that  rose  beyond 
it  were,  I  was  assured,  beyond  the  Yaru,  in 
the  salt  lake  country.  A  spur  fVom  Chomi- 
oma  cut  off  the  view  to  the  southward  of 
north-west,  and  one  fVom  Donlua  concealed 
all  to  the  east  of  north. 

**The  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
landscape  were  its  enormous  elevation,  and 
its  colours  and  contrast  to  the  black,  rug- 
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P'd,  and  snuwy  Ilinialnya  (»f  Sikkiin.      All 
the  uiotintains  bi'twom  Ptinkin  pass  and  tlte 
A  run  wrre  romparativcly  n«'ntly  sloped,  and 
of  a  yrllow  n-«l  colour,  n.-^in^  and  f:dling  in 
loiiji;  undulations  like  dunvH,   two   thousand 
to  tl.n  0  thousand  feet  abnvo  the  mean  level 
<»f  thij  Arun  vall-.y,  and  pfrfet'tly  haro  of  per- 
pL'tual  .'•now  or   gla<k*rrt.  JSui-.ka  »•  very  where 
broke  out  dn  tlioir  tlanks,    and  often    along 
their  top^',  but  the  general  contour   of  that 
immense  an  a  was  very  o|m  n  and  undulating, 
like  the  great    ranges  of  Central  A.iia,  do- 
seribotl  by  ^IM.  Hue  and    Gahit.     IWyoud 
this  again,  the  mountains  were  rugged,  uften 
rising  into  peaks  which,  fnm  the  angles  I 
took   here,    an^l  yulisequently  at  BliomtM), 
cannot  Ihj below  •J1,00<J  feut,  and  ari.'probaMy 
much    higher.     I'hc  moMt  lofty    mountains 
were  on  ti>e  range  north  of  Nepal,  not  less 
tlian  1*20  miles  distant,  and  which,  tliough 
heavily  snowed,  were  below  the  horizon  of 
Donkia  })a.>!*.     ...... 

"  Tldj  wonderful  view  forcibly  impres^^etl 
mc  with  the  fat  t,  tliat  all  eve-e.-Htiniates  iu 
mountainous  countries  are  utterly  fallacious, 
if  not  correct«'«l  bv  ^tudv  and  experience.  I 
had  been  levl  to  K-lieve  that  from  I)onkia 
pass  the  whole  country  of  Tibet  ^lui^d 
away  in  de>c<Miding  stepper  to  the  T-«ampu, 
and  was  nion^  or  le>s  of  a  plain  ;  and  could 
I  liave  tru>ted  niv  eves  onlv,  I  should  have 
confirmed  this  a>£^xtion  >o  far  as  the  slope 
was  concern- -d.  When,  however,  the  le- 
velled thetidolite  was  dirn-ted  to  the  distance, 
the  n'Vv.r>e  wa.i  found  to  Ix*  the  case.  Un- 
anowed  and  ap|iarently  low  mountains 
t(uiclu-il  the  horizon  line  <»f  the  teloeopc; 
which  jiroves  tlial,  if  only  ;J7  niihs  off,  they 
must,  from  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  be  at 
least  one  thousand  fei-t  hi^^her  th.in  the  ob- 
bcrver^s  position.  The  >ame  inf.illilleguido 
cutA  otf  mountain-tops  and  deeply  snowed 
ridges,  which  to  the  unaided  eye  apjxar  far 
lower  than  the  point  from  which  they  aro 
vieweil;  but  which,  from  tho  quantity  of 
snow  on  tliem,  must  lie  manv  thous:md  (iict 
higher,  and,  fnan  tlie  angle  they  subtend  in 
the  instnunent,  must  be  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance. The  want  of  refraction  to  lift  the 
horiz«>n,  the  a^tonbthing  pntrisi.m  of  tho. 
outlines  and  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  images  cf 
mountains,  reduced  l»y  distance  to  mere 
S]H-cks,  are  all  circumstances  tending  to  de- 
press them  to  ap|icarance.  Tlic  al>sencc  of 
trees,  houses,  and  familiar  objects  to  assist 
the  eye  in   the  appreciation  of    distance. 


throws  back  tho  whole  lendicjipe ;  which, 
seni  through  the  ratified  atmoepbere  of 
18,/>00  feet,  looks  as  if  duuiuiabed  bv  bciiig 

surveyed  through  the  wroni;  end  of  a  tdoi- 

copc."— vol.  ii.  PI).  123.128. 

Hu  nficrwnnis  visiteil  a  mountain 
called  Bhointso,  some  miles  within  the 
Tibetan  border,  from  the  top  of  which, 
18>500  feet  high,  ho  again  enlarged 
his  view  over  pcrliaps  the  most  sincu- 
lar  and  remuricablc  district  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  world  :— 

"The  transfiarcmy  of  tho  pale-blue  at- 
mosphere of  these  lofty  regions  can  hardlj 
le  described!  nor  the  clearness  and  prednon 
with  whith  the  most  distant  objects  are  pro- 
jected against  tho  sky.  From  having  after- 
wards measured  peaks  two  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant  firom  tbt 
Khasia  mountains,  1  feel  buro  that  1  midcr- 
nited  the  estinnites  made  ot  Bhomtso,  and 
I  have  no  he>itation  in  saying,  that  the 
mean  elevation  of  the  sparingljr-anowcd* 
watershed  bi  tweeu  the  Yam  and  the  Arun 
will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  tho 
buo wy  Himalaya  south  of  it,  and  to  follow 
the  chain  running  from  Donkio,  north  of 
Arun,  along  tho  Kiang-Iah  mountains,  to- 
wards the  Ne|)al  frontier,  at  Tingri  llaidan. 
No  part  of  that  watcrslied  perhapi  rises  to 
hi^h  as  24,UUU  feet,  but  its  lowest  elevation 
is  ])ro1)ably  nowhoro  under  18,000  feet 

*'  This  broad  belt  of  lofty  country,  north 
of  the  &UOW}  Himalaya,  is  the  Dingoham 
province  of  Tibet,  and  runs  alooff  the  flron- 
tier  of  Sikkim,  lUiotan,  and  KeinL  It  givM 
rise  to  nil  the  Himalayan  rivers,  and  III 
mean  elevation  is  probably  15,000  to  15,500 
feet ;  its  general  ap]>earan€e,  as  Men  Dram 
gn-atcT  heights,  is  that  of  a  mudi  leoa 
mountainous  country  than  the  snowy  and 
wet  Himalayan  regions ;  this  it  becanao  Its 
mean  elevation  is  so  enormous,  that  ranna 
of  :20,000  to  22,000  feet  appear  low  and  m- 
signiticunt  upon  it  The  absence  of  fanttL 
and  other  otislructions  to  the  view,  tha 
breadth  and  flatness  of  the  valley's,  and  tha 
undulating  character  of  the  lower  rangM 
that  traverse  its  surlVice,  give  it  a  comparm- 
tively  level  appearance,  and  suggest  tha 
term  *  niaiihin*  or  '  plains*  to  the  TlbetaBi 
when  com| Miring  his  country  with  the  ooou 
plioateil  ridgis  <if  tho  deep  Sikkim  vallqnk 


*  ''  Were  the  snow- level  in  Dingcham  as  low  as  it  is  in  Sikkim,  tho  whole  ofTIbet  froai 
Donkia  almost  to  the  Vani-Tsampu  river  would  be  even-where  intersected  by  gladcis  aad 
other  impassable  barriers  of  snow  and  ice,  for  a  breadth  of  fifty  milca,  and  the  ooonllj 
W(uld  have  no  paralM  for  amount  (if  snow  b(*yond  the  INdar  circles.  It  is  impoorible  to 
runii'ctiire  what  would  have  U'en  tho  ctfects  on  the  climate  of  northern  India  and  eeatial 
A^ia  under  the.H«>  conditions.  AN'hen,  llo^^ever,  we  ntlect  ufmn  tlio  evidences  of  glacial  phe- 
nonuna  that  abound  in  all  the  ilinnilayan  valle}-)*  at  anil  alMive  9,000  feet  elevatimi,  tt  is 
diflieuit  to  avoid  the  conclu>ion  that  sucJi  a  state  of  things  once  existed,  and  Uiat  at  ai 
paratively  very  recent  |»criud." 
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Here  one  may  travel  for  many  miles  with- 
out rising  or  falling  3,000  feet,  yet  never 
descending  below  14,000  feet,  partly  be- 
cause the  Hat  winding  valleys  are  followed 
in  preference  to  exhausting  ascents,  and 
partly  because  the  passes  are  seldom  more 
than  that  elevation  above  the  valleys; 
whereas,  in  Sikkini,  rises  and  descents  of  six 
thousand,  and  even  nine  thousand  feet,  are 
common  in  passing  from  valley  to  valley, 
somethnes  in  one  day's  march.    . 

'*  No  village  or  house  is  seen  throughout 
the  extensive  area  over  which  the  eye  roams 
from  Bhoniptso,  and  the  general  character 
of  tlie  desolate  landscape  was  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  described  as  seen  from  Donkia 
Pass  (p.  124).  The  wild  ass  grazing  with 
its  foal  on  the  sloping  downs,  the  hare 
bounding  over  the  stony  soil,  the  antelope 
scouring  the  sandy  flats»  and  the  fox  steal- 
ing along  to  his  burrow,  are  all  desert  and 
Tartarian  types  of  the  animal  creation.  The 
shrill  whistle  of  the  marmot  alone  breaks 
the  silence  of  the  scene,  recalling  the  snows  of 
Lapland  to  the  mind ;  the  kite  and  the  raven 
wheel  through  the  air,  1,000  feet  over  head, 
with  as  strong  and  steady  a  pinion  as  if  that 
atmosphere  possessed  the  same  power  of  re- 
sistance that  it  does  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Still  higher  in  the  heavens,  long  black  V- 
shaped  trains  of  wild  geese  cleave  the  air, 
shooting  over  the  glacier-crowned  top  of 
Kinchinjhow,  and  winging  their  flight  in 
one  day,  perhaps,  from  the  Yaru  to  the 
Ganges,  over  500  miles  of  space,  and  through 
22,000  feet  of  elevation.  One  plant  alone, 
the  yellow  lichen  {Borrera)j  is  found  at  this 
height,  and  only  as  a  visitor ;  for,  Tartar- 
like, it  emigrates  over  these  lofty  slopes  and 
ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent  winds.  I 
found  a  small  beetle  on  the  very  top,  proba- 
bly blown  up  also,  for  it  was  a  flower- 
feeder,  and  seem  d  benumbed  with  cold."— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  1G8-73. 

After  breathing  the  pure  and  tran- 
quil atmosphere  of  these  magnificent 
heights  it  seems  like  a  degradation  to 
come  down  to  the  petty  squabbles  and 
miserable  jealousies  of  mankind.  We 
shall,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself  for  the  account  of  the 
hostile  passages  with  the  authorities  of 
Sikkiiu  on  the  return  from  this  jour- 
ney. 

There  is  in  the  appendix  a  very 
interestinf]j  and  remarkable  paper  on 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Hima- 
layas, which  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal.  In  this  Drs.  Hooker  and 
riiomson  show  that  the  old  ideas  put 
forward  by  Humboldt,  both  as  to  the 
contours  of  the  ground,  and  that  of  the 
snow  line,  require  considerable  modi- 
fication. 

First  of  all,  the  water-shed  of  the 
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Himalayas  is  not  marked  by  the  loAiest 
summits.  These  huge  snowy  pinnacles 
are  eminences  which  occur  here  or 
there  on  the  great  lateral  spurs  of  the 
mountains,— long  indented  and  broken 
ranges  that  run  north  and  south  from 
the  heart  of  the  great  mountain  mass-«i 
these  long  north  aittl  south  ranges 
being  themselves  indented  and  fur- 
rowed by  spurs  and  valleys  running 
east  and  west,  which  overlap  each 
other,  and  thus  produce  to  the  eye  of 
the  distant  spectator  the  appearance  of 
connected  east  and  west  ridges.  The 
farthest  springs  and  sources  of  the 
rivers  rise  far  back  beyond,  or  north  of 
the  great  snowy  crests  and  pinnacles 
that  are  seen  from  the  plains  of  India, 
and  they  wind  in  deep  ravines  among 
and  between  these,  receiving  from 
their  melting  sides  vast  accessions  of 
water  during  the  summer. 

As  to  the  snow  line,  it  is  true  that 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  commences 
at  a  height  of  15,000  feet  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
gradually  rises  to  a  height  of  19,000 
or  20,000  feet  over  the  table-land 
and  ranges  of  Tibet,  thus  getting 
higher  the  farther  it  goes  northwards, 
or  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect. 
The  reasons  for  this,  however,  are 
various.  The  damp  south-easterly 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  during  our  summer,  are  par. 
tially  drained  of  their  moisture  in  pass, 
ing  over  the  high  land  of  central  India 
south  of  the  Ganges ;  and  still  more  ia 
crossing  the  lotty  table-land  of  the 
Garron  and  Khasia  mountains,  north- 
east of  the  Ganges.  The  broad  flat  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  however, 
gives  full  access  to  their  whole  influ- 
ence upon  the  mountains  of  Sikkim,  and 
the  east  of  Nepal.  Upon  the  first 
heights  of  these,  the^  are  precipitated 
in  such  vast  cjuantitics  of  moisture, 
forming  snow  m  winter,  that  neither 
the  rain  nor  sun  of  the  succeeding 
summer,  shrouded  as  that  sun  is  by 
rain.clouds  and  mists,  have  power  to 
melt  the  whole  of  the  snow  to  a  greater 
height  than  15,000  feet. 

As  the  south-easterly  wind,  however, 
blows  farther  north,  it  gets  gradually 
drier  and  drier  as  it  proceeds  simply 
by  being  drained  of  its  moisture  by  the 
cold  of  the  high  regions  it  blows  over, 
till,  when  it  reaches  the  great  table- 
land,  it  no  longer  deposits  the  same 
quantity  of  snow  in  winter,  nor  forms 
the  same  quantity  of  doud  and  mbt  to 
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obscure  the  rays  of  the  son  in  summer. 
The  Klin  has  power,  tluTofore,  to  melt 
tlie  comjKiratively  Bmall  quantity  of 
pnow  to  a  much  creator  hei«>ht  than  it 
has  farther  south.  AVe  must  always 
bear  in  mnid  that  the  height  of  the 
snow  line  in  any  country  depends 
primarily  on  the  humidity  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  quantity  of  snow  deposited 
during  winter;  and  secondly,  only  on 
its  sumnuT  temperature,  or  the  power 
of  melting  the  snow  during  the  summer. 
It  is  obvious,  that  however  intense 
may  he  the  winter's  cold,  and  how«;ver 
small  tlie  summer  heat,  still,  if  no  snow 
at  all  fell  during  the  winter,  there 
coul ',  of  coursi*,  Ikj  no  snow  line  in 
that  region  at  what<»ver  height.  The 
height  of  the  snow  line,  iheiefure,  is  a 
variahle  ciuantity,  depending  on  many 
considcratKms  beycmd  that  of  the  mere 
latitude  of  the  places. 

Afier  quitting  the  Himalayas,  Dr. 
Hooker  and  his  companion.  Dr.  T. 
Thomson,  spent  a  season  in  the  Kha- 
sia  range  of  hills.  These  are  a  flat- 
topjH'd  tabular  range,  riMne  to  a 
height  of  between  <ivi»  and  six  thousand 
feet,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
flats  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  the 
(Ganges.  A  simatory  station,*  called 
Churra-poouji,  Ims  recently  been  form- 
ed on  them.  Thcst*  hills  are  com posi><l 
of  a  nueleus  of  gneiss  and  granite,  with 
a  broad  fringe  of  horiz:)ntai  sand- 
stones  and  limestones  abutting  against 
it,  containing  beds  of  excellent  coal. 
Ihe  sandstones,  and  limesttmes,  and 
coal,  are  all  alike  of  tertiary  iiffc, 
being  associated  with  beds  coiitainmg 
nummulites  and  other  tertiary  fos.sils. 

So  damp  id  the  elimate  of  Churra- 
poouji,  owmg  to  the  wet  winds  of  the 
Bay  of  Ik'Ugal,  first  impinging  upon 
this  lofty  table-land,  that  as  mueh 
as  six  hundn>d  inches  of  rain,  or  fifty 
feet,  has  been  known  to  full  in  the  course 
of  a  \  ear. 

The  account  of  this  singular  district 
is  very  interest  in *:,  jdike  for  its  natural 
history,  and  for  the  habits,  customs, 
and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 


the  curions  Stonebenfce-like  monu- 
ments which  are  scattered  over  it, 
AVe  select  a  few  scraps  of  passafses,  to 
give  the  reader  some  notion  of  these  :«- 

"  The  views  fWmi  the  maTf^  of  tUs 
plateau  are  magnificent ;  4,000  feet 
are  bay-like  valleyi,  carpetted  as  with 
velvet,  from  which  rite  tall  pahn^ 
with  spreading  crownsi  and  rattans  ihooltag 
tlieir  pointed  heads,  mirrounded  with  fea- 
thery foliage,  as  with  oatrlrh  pluoMS^  fer 
al>ove  the  great  tn-e^  Beyond  an  ths 
Jhei'lit,  looking  like  a  broad  ihallow  mi 
with  the  tide  half  out.  boanded  in  Che  Mm 
distance  liy  tlie  low  hills  of  Tippcrah.  To 
the  right  and  left  are  th«  icarpod  lod  rocks 
and  roaring  watprfa1l^  shooting  fer  orer  ths 
cliffs,  and  then  arching  tbrir  mcks  as  thiy 
expand  in  feathery  foam,  over  which  rale- 
bo  wh  fl<«t,  forming  and  diaohring  as  ths 
wiml  sways  the  curtains  of  spray  ftoM  sUs 
to  f\i\o. 

*'  It  is  extremely  difflcalt  to  glvo  witUa 
the  limitft  of  thia  narratiTO,  any  idea  of  thS 
Kha>ia  flora,  which  b,  in  cxtsnt  aad  mua- 
l*er  of  tine  p1ant%  tho  richest  la  India,  aad 
]irol)al)ly  in  all  Asia.  Wo  eolleetod  np« 
wants  of  2,000  flowering  plaats  witUa  tea 
miles  of  the  atatlon  of  Churra,  baridos  IM 
ferna,  and  a  profaaion  of  niaasM»  lichsa^ 
and  fuiif^.  Tliii  extraordinaiy  oznbonHNS 
of  Aperies  U  not  ao  mnch  attribntahlo  to  Cks 
eleration,  for  tho  whole  Sikkim  Hiawhqra 
(thrpe  (imea  more  elevated)  doea  not  esa- 
tuin  600  more  flowering  plants,  sad  te 
fewer  fcrnis  ficc. ;  but  to  tho  Tarlety  of  sBp 
]iO'«umi,  namely,  1.  the  Jheda;  9.  the  da* 
picHi  junj^lefl,  Itoth  In  deofs  hot,  and  wol 
vallfya,  and  on  drier  alopcs;  8.  tho  rocksi 

4.  the  bleak   table- lands  and  stoaj  aoOsi 

5.  the  m(H>rliko  uplanda,  naked  and  obp 
IKxeil,  where  many  si)eciO)i  and  gaiicfa  a^ 
pear  nt  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  which  an  not 
hiimd  on  the  outer  ranges  of  Sikkim  nndsr 
10,000.  In  fact,  atrango  as  It  may  appiai^ 
owi  ^ft  to  thia  last  catiso,  tho  tomporale  taa 
deacendA  frilly  4,000  feet  towor  In  tho  hll- 
tude  of  Khaaia  (25o  N.)  than  hi  thrt  ef 
Kikkim  (27o  N.),  tlioQgfa  thofens«  bt«a 
d<>greei<  nearer  tlie  equator.  •        •        • 

'"  We  returned,  on  tho  7th  of  A^gasl^  Is 
Churra,  wlierewe  employed  ouraelros  darii^ 
tlic  reat  of  tlie  month  in  oolloctlng  and  al» 
dyiii;;  the  plants  of  tho  neighbourhood.  We 
hireti  a  large  and  good  buogalow,  Is 


•  ITow  compli'tcty  men  arc  lik**  a  flock  of  shoep,  that  always  follow  their 
word  *'sunntor}-,**  has  lately  cumo  to  bo  apclled  **  annitarr,**  the  fSwhlon  having  been  est  Ij 
the  Heal  til  of  Towhh*  (.'onuninhionera  sonic  ycara  a^i.  Theae  gentlemen  having;  It 
but  a  sli<;ht  tincture  of  claoMical  literature,  thou;;ht  that  beeauae  firtmi  ''saao**  we 
*' Kiinit.is/' or  "  sanity,**  we  nui^t.  thurtfore,  <:all  it  '*  aanitary."  They  might  Jaai as 
talk  of  '^auiit.-iry  |><K'try,"  becaiiM>  front  '^amu**  we  make  **  amity.**  **Ainatoiy'^ 
from  "a  ni:i  lor,"  a  lover;  "dilatory.*'  from  "aanaUir,"  a  hoaler;  **  dilatory,**  fhMB  •*'  ^ 
tor."  a  delayer;  'Mui^aton',"  from  "nugator,**  a  denyer.  Wo  aball  bs  tsllrl^  Mfll  tf 
"  dllitary "  aud  "  nu^itarr,**  rooaaurea,  if  thi4  "  ManUaiy'^  exumpk  U  to  b$fiii9wai. 
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three  immense  coal  fires  *  were  kept  up  for 
drying  plants  and  papers,  and  fifteen  men 
•were  always  employed,  some  in  changing, 
and   some  in   collecting  from  mornlug  till 
ni^'ht.     The  coal  was  procured  within  a  mile 
of  our  door,  and  cast  about  six  shillings  a 
month ;    it  wvis  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
gave  great  beat  and  few  ashes. 
•         ••••••• 

*'  Nurting  contains  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  those  sepulchral  and  other  mo- 
numents, which  form  so  curious  a  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  these  mountains  and  in  the 
habits  of  their  savage  population.  Tliey 
are  all  placed  in  a  fine  grove  of  trees,  oc- 
cupying a  hollow ;  where  several  acres  are 
covi-red  with  gigantic,  generally  circular, 
slabs  of  stone,  from  ten  to  twentv-five  feet 
broad,  supported  five  feet  above  the  ground 
upon  other  blocks.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  buried  in  brushwood  of  nettles  and 
shrubs  ;  but  in  one  place  there  is  an  open 
area  of  fifty  yards  encircled  by  them,  each 
with  a  gigantic  headstone  behind  it.  Of  the 
latter  tlie  tallest  was  nearly  thirty  feet  high, 
six  broad,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  and  must  have  been  sunk  at  least 
five  feet,  and  perhaps  much  more,  in  the 
ground.  The  flat  sbbs  were  generally  of 
slate  or  hornstone ;  but  many  of  them,  and 
all  the  larger  ones,  were  of  syenitic  granite, 
split  by  heat  and  cold  water  with  great  art. 
Th«'y  are  erected  by  dint  of  sheer,  brute 
strenc:th,  the  lever  being  the  only  aid.  Largo 
blocks  of  syenite  were  scattered  amongst 
those  wonderful  erections."  —  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
278-319. 

On  leaving  th(j  Khasia  country,  our 
travellers  made  one  trip  down  the 
great  delta  to  Cliittagong  on  its  east- 
ern side,  and  then  crossed  the  Sunder- 
biinds  to  Calcuttji.  From  this  part  the 
following  is  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive passage  :— 

*'  When  it  is  considered  how  compara- 
tively narrow  the  sea- board  of  the  delta  is, 
the  amount  of  diflerence  in  the  physical 
features  of  the  several  parts  will  iipfiear 
most  extraordinary.  I  have  stated  that  the 
dilference  l>etween  the  northern  and  southern 
halves  of  the  delta  is  so  great,  that,  were  all 
depressed,  and  their  contents  fossilised,  the 
geologist  who  examined  each  by  itself, 
would  hardly  recognise  the  two  parts  as  be- 
longing to  one  epoch ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  east  and  west  halves  of  the 
lower  delta  is  equally  remarkable. 

"The  total  breadth  of  the  delta  is  260 
miles,  from  Chittagong  to  the  mouth  of  the 


Hoogly,  divided  longitadfnally  by  the  Megw 
na :  all  to  the  west  of  that  river  presents  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  while  to  the  east  is  a 
bare  muddy  expanse,  with  no  trees  or  shrubs 
but  what  are   planted.     On  the  west  coast 
the  tide  rises  twelve  or  thirteen  feet ;  on  the 
east,  from  forty  to  eighty.     On  the  west  the 
water  is  salt  euongh  for  mangroves  to  grow 
for  fifty  miles  up  the  Hoogly  ;  on  the  east, 
the  sea  coast  is  too  fVesh  for  that  plant  for 
ten  miles  south  of  Chittagong.    On  the  west, 
fifty  inches  is  the  Cuttack  fall  of  rain ;  oa 
the  east,  90  to  120  at  Noacolly  and  Cliit- 
tagong, and    200   at   Arracan.      The  east 
coa<t   is  annually  visited  by  earthquakes, 
which  are  rare  on  the  west ;  and  lastly,  the 
majority  of  the  great  trees  and  shrubs  car- 
ried  down   from   the   Cuttack    and   Orissa 
forests,  and  deposited  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  delta,  are  not  only  different  in  species^ 
but  in  natural  order,  from  those  that  the 
Fenny  and  Chittagong  rivers  bring  dowh 
from  the  jungles.         ..... 

"  The  main  land  of  Noacolly  is  gradually 
extending  seawards,  and  has  advanced  font 
miles  within  twenty-three  years:  this  seems 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  recession  of 
the  Megna.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  caused  by  the  overwhelming 
tides  and  south-west  hurricanes  in  May  and 
October  :  these  extend  thirty  miles  north 
and  south  of  Chittagong,  and  carrj'  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Megna  and  Fenny  back  over  the 
land,  in  a  series  of  tremendous  waves,  that 
cover  islands  of  many  hundred  acres,  and 
roil  three  miles  on  to  the  main  land.  On 
these  occasions,  the  average  earthy  deposit 
of  silt,  separated  by  micaceous  sand,  is  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  for  every  tide ;  but  in 
October,  1848,  these  tides  covered  Sundeep 
island,  deposited  six  inches  on  its  level  sur- 
face, and  filled  ditches  several  feet  deep. 
These  deposits  become  baked  by  a  tropical 
sun,  and  resist  to  a  considerable  degree  de- 
nundation  b^'  rain.  Whether  any  further 
rise  is  cau.s<'d  by  elevation  from  below  is 
doubtful ;  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  it, 
though  slight  earthquakes  annually  occur ; 
and  even  when  they  have  not  been  felt,  thb 
water  of  tanks  has  been  seen  to  oscillate  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  without  intemii^ 
sion,  from  no  discernible  cause.'* — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  339-42. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a 
great  mass  of  very  valuable  matter  in 
meteorology;  and  we  cannot  too  highly 
praise  the  great  care  and  industry  ma- 
nifested by  Dr.  Hooker,  both  in  col- 
lecting and  observing. 

Of  his  book  the  reader  has  had  some 


*  "  This  coal  is  excellent  for  many  purposes.  We  find  it  generally  used  by  the  Assam 
steamers,  and  were  informed  on  board  that  in  which  we  traversed  the  Sunderbuuds,  some 
months  afterwards,  that  her  furnaces  consoiaed  729  lbs.  per  hour ;  whereas  the  coDsmaptioa 
of  English  coal  was  800  lbs.,  of  Buidwan  coal,  840  lbs.,  and  of  Assam,  900  Ibs.^ 
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opportanity  of  judging  from  the  fore- 
going  extracts,  and  will,  we  think» 
join  U8  in  thinking  most  highly  of  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  writer,  and  in 
thanking  him  for  the  valuable  stores  of 
information  which  he  has  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  India 
that  have  been  traversed  by  him. 
Fully,  however,  to  appreciate  and  be- 
nefit by  Dr.  Hooker's  labours,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  book  itself,  in 
order  that  his  eye  may  be  instructed 
by  the  labours  of  the  pencil  as  well  as 
by  those  of  the  pen.  There  is  a  seldom 
used  quotation  from  a  very  scarce  and 
obscure  author,  commencing  "Segnius 
irritant,'*  &c.,  which  we  forbear  to  use 
on  the  occasion,  though  it  isremarkably 
applicable.  We  can  only  say  to  the 
reader,  'Mook  and  see." 

We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to 
gpeak  of  the  practical  utility,  even  to 
tne  political  economist,  of  travels  such 
as  these,  undertaken  by  competent 
men,  at  the  public  expense.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  even  their 
mone^  value,  and  to  prove  that  a  na- 
toralist  is   oflen  of  as  much  greater 


utility  than  an  army  as  he  is  leas 
expensive.  This  is  a  truth  which  will 
be  one  day  acknowledged,  though  it 
have,  perhaps,  yet  hardly  even  dawned 
upon  tne  minds  of  our  statesmen.  We 
are  not  of  any  peace-society.  Nol 
Where  and  when  action  is  necessary, 
or  even  expedient,  we  would  have  it 
as  prompt,  sharp,  and  decisive  as  the 
energy  and  resolution  of  brave  men 
can  make  it.  But  the  thorough  ex- 
ploration and  consequent  understand- 
ing of  the  structure  of  a  country-,  of  the 
nature  of  its  productions,  and  of  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants, would  ofVen 
render  warlike  action  quite  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient,  and  would  enable 
us  to  reap,  by  peaceful  methods,  far 
more,  and  at  far  less  cost,  than  couki 
be  gained  by  force. 

These  observations  naturally  occurred 
to  us  as  the  result  of  our  perusal  of 
Dr.  Hooker's  work,  though  to  follow 
them  out  would  lead  us  too  far  astray 
for  our  present  purpose. 

AVe  leave  the  reader  with  the  parting 
advice,  to  examine  the  work  for  him- 
self, and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
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It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  us 
one  of  the  best  means  for  accurately 
estimating  the  extent  and  character  of 
our  existent  civilisation,  to  carry  our. 
solves  back,  in  imagination,  from  this 
our  present  a;ze  of  practical  science 
and  utilitarianism  to  the  more  homely 
times  of  our  forefathers  of  some  four 
or  five  centuries  «go.  It  is  preci.^ely 
like  paying  a  visit  to  some  outlandish 
semi  barbarous  region,  whose  simple 
inbabitAnts  differ  from  us,  not  alone  in 
the  want  of  that  superior  knowledge 
which  we,  in  contradistinction,  possess, 
but  in  their  manners,  and  customs,  and 
ways  of  thinking,  and  the  entire  frame- 
work and  economy  of  their  social  and 
domestic  existence.  If  our  whimsical 
old  author  continually  nflbrds  us,  in 
bis  Colloquies,  opportunities  for  un. 
dertaking  flights  of  fancy  of  this  parti- 
cular description,  in  no  part  of  the 


work,  wo  are  bound  to  say,  does  he 
afford  one  more  rare  and  more  enticing 
than  in  the  instance  of  the  Colloquy  now 
before  us  —  the  sixth  of  our  selected 
series — the  droll,  the  quaint,  the  truly 
mediaeval  **Alcumistica,** 

There  was  no  end  to  the  bustle  of 
anxiety,  the  fuss,  the  fury,  and  the 
flutter  with  which  these  same  worthy 
old  projrenitors  of  ours,  in  the  good  old 
times  aforesaid,  were  used  to  pounce 
upon  everything  pertaining,  whether 
closely  or  remotely,  to  the  dark  do- 
main  of  the  marvellous.  The  sober, 
commonplace  existences  of  ordinary 
life  seemed  to  lack  zest  and  interest  in 
their  eyes;  and,  in  quest  of  topics, 
wherewith  to  rouse  their  lagging 
brains,  and  give  a  fillip  to  their  iron 
nerves,  they  could  not,  perhaps,  all 
things  considered,  have  well  hit  upon 
any  means  more  efficacious  than  sur- 
rendering  themselves^  as  they  did,  to 
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the  influences  of  the  supernatural  "  ta 
genere;"  that  terrific  whole,  which  in- 
cludes such  species  as  the  "  mamcal," 
the  *'  apparitional,"  and  the  •*  diaboli- 
cal." Nay,  good  old  souls  that  they 
were,  they  were  anxious,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  best  of  their  lights  and 
ability,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
useful  knowledge  in  this  occult  quar- 
ter; and,  accordingly,  engaged  them, 
selves  with  a  zeal  the  most  praise, 
worthy  in  converting,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,  the  aforesaid  supernatural  aggre- 
gate into  a  body  of  sciences,  and  in 
cultivating  and  extending  this  new  re- 
gion of  philosophy.  To  •*  summon 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,**  or,  in 
phrase  more  familiar,  to  raise  ghosts, 
or  the  devil  —  to  find  out  hidden  trea- 
sures by  a  divining-rod  —  to  interpret 
dreams  by  unfailing  allegories,  and  tell 
fortunes  on  the  palms  of  the  hands — 
to  sail  in  a  sieve,  balloon  on  a  broom- 
stick, or  exhibit  the  panorama  of  the 
overland  route  to  India,  or  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  in  a  bit  of  common 
looking-glass,  or  a  little  pool  of  ink 
spilled  in  the  middle  of  a  child's  hand 
•^all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
sort,  though  wonderful  enough  in  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  mankind,  appeared, 
to  numerous  worthy  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages,  things  all  but  unim- 
portant  —  trite  trivialities,  threadbare 
commonplaces,  mere  child's  play. 
Something  beyond  all  this — something 
more  lofty,  more  imposing,  more  sci- 
entific than  all  this  loose  miscellany  of 
magic  was  required  by  those  fathers  of 
experimental  philosophy ;  a  grand  sys- 
tem which  would  include  all  this,  and 
a  vast  deal  besides  —  in  fact,  to  sum  up 
in  one  word,  the  science  of  the  super- 
natural.  Such  may  be  described  as  the 
grand  object  which  more  or  less  com- 
pletely engaged,  for  a  succession  of 
ages,  the  attention  of  intellects  not  in- 
ferior in  native  power  to  any  of  the 
existing  generation  ;  and,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  such  chimeras  as  astrology,  al- 
chemy, the  elixir  of  life,  the  universal 
medicine,  systematic  necromancy,  geo- 
mancy,  &c.,  &c.,  were  frittered  away 
the  precious  time  and  labour  of  such 
men  as  Roger  Bacon,  Paracelsus, 
Jerome  Cardan,  Albertus  of  Ratisbon, 
John  Reuchlin,  the  friend  of  Erasmus, 
and  a  host  of  other  eminent  names— ^ 
to  say  nothing  of  such  small  fry  as 
Nostradamus,  Dr.  Dee,  Edward  Kelly, 
&c.  It  is  customary,  indeed,  to  say 
that  the  prosecution  of  those  extrava- 


gances —  the  pursuit,  so  to  speak,  of 
those  philosophic  ignesfatui — was,  io 
the  end,  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
eventuated  in  lasting  benefits  to  civili. 
sation,  and  has  largely  contributed  to 
bring  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  me- 
dicine to  the  high  state  of  cultivation 
in  which  we  at  present  behold  these  im- 
portant departments  of  human  know- 
ledge.  But  it  is  due  to  historic  truth 
to  remember  what  a  sore  and  weighty 
price  has  been  paid  for  the  advantages 
which  we,  utilitarian  folk  of  a  later  age, 
have  thus  indirectly  become  possessed 
of — all  the  anxious  toil  —  the  fervid 
hopes,  ever  doomed  to  disappointment 
— the  heavy  and  unrecompensed  drain 
upon  the  purse — the  fear,  hatred,  and 
ridicule  ot  the  multitude — the  spiritual 
denunciations  of  the  Church,  and  even 
the  temporal  rigours  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity— in  short,  all  that  varied  round  of 
penalties  which  so  many  illustrious, 
though  mistaken  votaries  of  science 
were  obliged  to  undergo  some  ages 
past,  for  daring  to  labour,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  capacity  and  opportuni- 
ties, for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

But  there  is  a  more  gay  and  amusing 
side  to  the  picture,  one  which  it  was  pe- 
culiarly our  author's  prerogative,  as  a 
satirist,  to  dwell  upon.  If  the  occult 
sciences  had  their  sincere  though. mis- 
taken practitioners  on  the  one  hand, 
they  had  upon  the  other  their  pretend- 
ed ones  also — their  knavish  shams  and 
quacks,  who  played  off  the  parts  of 
astrologers,  alchemists,  medical  magi- 
cians, or  the  like,  for  the  sole  and  not 
very  scientific  object  of,  to  use  a  home- 
ly figure,  buttering  their  crumbs ;  and 
although  the  labour  of  love  of  the  for- 
mer was  somewhat  about  the  very  op- 
posite of  a  paying  concern,  yet  the 
quacks  appear  to  have  succeeded  with 
the  customary  good  fortune  of  the 
class,  and  to  have  found  mankind,  as 
usual,  eager  to  be  duped,  and  prodigal 
of  ^atitude  for  the  service.  The  pe- 
culiar pretensions  of  alchemy  —  the 
golden  temptations  which  its  professors 
held  forth  —  naturally  rendered  it  a 
more  suitable  vehicle  of  imposture 
than  any  other  of  its  kindred  pseudo- 
sciences  ;  and  if  the  astrologer,  by  the 
aid  of  his  celestial  signs,  and  houses,  and 
horoscopes,  was  able  to  cajole  many 
a  simple  gull  into  parting  with  hara 
cash  for  his  unsubstantial  and  unprofit- 
able mummery  —  if  the  mountebank 
vendors  of  elixirs  and  panaceas  were 
able  to  line  their  pouches  with  good 
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■terliDg  com,  in  exchange  for  their  ma- 
gical *'  life  pills,'*  draughts,  boluses* 
and  powders  -—  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  superior  advantages  were  at  the 
command  of  him,  that  vile,  chemical, 
smelting,  carbonaceous  cmtifi',  who 
boldly  guaranteed,  upon  the  present 
paying  down  of  a  comparatively  mo- 
derate recompense  in  current  cash,  to 
supply  the  means,  unfailing  and  infal- 
lible, for  transmuting  plain,  humble 
lead,  iron,  or  copper,  in  illimitable 
quantities,  into  gold. 

At  the  precise  period  when  the 
•*  Colloquies  *'  appeared,  the  credit  of 
these  systems  of  quackery  and  delu- 
sion was,  it  is  true,  rapidly  fading 
away  in  the  presence  of  the  steady 
progress  of  true  science.  They  were 
still,  however,  abundantly  in  vogue; 
and  the  alchemist  and  the  astrologer  still 
found  eager  patrons  among  the  great 
and  the  wealthy.  Indeed,  it  was  more 
than  half  a  century  afterwards  that 
the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  knighted 
Kelly,  the  alchemist,  for  making  bis 
most  sagacious  imperial  majesty  '*  egre- 
giously  an  ass  ;**  while  Queen  Elizabeth 
openly  patronised  the  more  famous  Dr. 
Dee,  and  paid  visits  to  his  house  at 
Mortlake;  and  Catherine  De  Medici, 
and  other  notabilities  of  the  age,  en- 
tertained similar  professors  of  magic 
arts  in  their  pay  and  confidence,  and, 
in  fact,  as  especial  officers  of  their 
households.  Accordingly,  when  we 
find  our  author  assailing  the  alchemists 
with  the  batteries  of  his  ridicule*  as  he 
does  in  his  Colloquies  of  the  "  Alcu- 
mistica*'  and  the  '*  Ut$x»>-»7i»/*  and 
fairly  laughing  them  out  of  the  field, 
we  must  understand  him  as  struggling 
against  a  delusion  which  was  still 
potent,  and  doing  his  best  to  serve  his 
fellow- men,  by  emancipating  them 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  mischievous 
superstition.  Although  after  our 
author's  death,  the  pseudo-sciences  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  struggled 
on  for  a  time,  they  gradually  died  out 
before  the  growing  iniluences  of  true 
philosophy.  Such  men  as  Galileo,  Co- 
pernicus, and  Kepler,  dug  the  grave 
of  astrology ;  the  magical  quackeries 
of  the  healing  art  disappear  by  degrees 
before  the  enlightened  zeal  and  disco- 
veries of  the  great  physicians  and 
anatomists  of  Italy  and  Holland  ;  the 
general  progress  of  civilisation,  in 
short,  put  a  gradual  termination  to  the 
debasiug  influences  of  superstition,  in 
all  its  forms  i  though*  in  the  instance 


of  the  particular  delunoa  more  imme* 
diatdy  before  us,  however  deciave  and 
unequivocal  the  operation  of  the  cause 
in  question,  it  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
more  to  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  Americas  that  the  decline 
of  alchemy  was  fairly  attributable 
than  to  any  other  cause  or  set  of 
causes  whatever.  The  processes  of 
alchemy  were  peculiarly  expensive; 
and  when  gold  had  sunk  to  a  third  of 
its  former  exchangeable  power*  the 
grand  charm  of  gain,  the  true  object 
of  the  alchemistic  tribe,  was  broken, 
and  their  so-called  science  shared  the 
fate  of  its  companion  delusions. 

Passing  from  these  remarks,  let  us 
now  proceed  to  the  Colloquy  before  us, 
and  see  how  our  author  has  actually 
«  served  out*'  the  alchemists  therein* 
The  characters  of  the  *'  AIcumi8tica*'are 
two — "Lalus"  and  **  Philecous,"  names 
coined  from  Greek  derivatives,  and 
which,  but  that  we  prefer  letting  them 
stand  as  proper  names  in  their  original 
guise,  we  might  render  into  some  such 
vernacular  equivalents  as  Masters 
♦•Chatterbox," and  "  Hearwell."  Phi- 
lecous  is  the  first  to  meet  our  notice. 
Heisabroad  taking  the  air  in  someplace 
of  public  resort,  and  catching  a  view, 
at  some  distance,  of  his  friend  Lalus, 
whom  he  observes  to  be  laughing  very 
heartily,  he  determines  to  accost  him, 
and  find  out  the  fun.  But  we  shall 
let  Master  Philecous  speak  for  him- 
self:— 

'*  What,  I  wonder,"  he  soliloquisest 
**  can  have  happened,  that  my  friend 
Lalus  is  laughing  to  himself  about 
yonder?  He  is  actually  splitting  bis 
sides,  and  I  see  him  every  now  and 
then  marking  himself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  I'll  break  in  upon  his  amuse- 
ment. Hollo  I  Lalus!  Good  morrow, 
old  fellow :  you  seem  to  be  in  great 
spirits  to-day.** 

"Ay,"  responds  Lalus,  ''and  I 
will  be  in  greater  spirits  still,  if  you 
will  only  be  my  partner  in  the  sport." 

Philecous  wishes  for  nothing  better, 
and  eagerly  solicits  his  friend  to  com- 
municate the  cause  of  his  merriment. 
Lalus  hereupon  commences  his  disclo- 
sures. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know,**  says 
he,  "such  a  person  as  Signior  Bal- 
binus?" 

'*  A  gentleman  far  advanced  in 
years,  is  he  not?'*  inquires  Philecous; 
"  very  learned,  and  altogether  an 
amiable  sort  of  an  old  fellow  ?" 
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The  very  person,"  responds  La- 
loSy  "and  his  character  precisely  as 
you  describe.  But  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  man  absolutely 
perfect  —  no  man  vrho  is  >vise  and 
prudent  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  old  gentleman  we  are 
speaking  of,  among  his  many  signal 
mental  endowments,  has,  you  must 
know,  one  particular  weak  point :  he 
has  been  for  a  great  number  of  years 
raving  about  that  art  whi(^  they  call 
Alchemy." 

•*  A  weak  point  is  it,  you  say  V* 
interposes  Pbilecous.  **  Heaven  pre- 
serve us  I  the  man  is  mad." 

**  he  that  as  it  may,"  continues  La. 
lus,  *'  He  had  heretofore  been,  ever  so 
many  times,  imposed  upon  by  pretend- 
ed alchemists ;  but  all  their  tricks  were, 
in  fact,  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
a  capital  one,  which  has  been  played 
oflTupon  him  lately." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?"  exclaims 
Fhilccous ;  •'  pray,  what  was  it  ?" 

'*  You  shall  bear,"  proceeds  1^1  us. 
"A  certain  sleek,  plausible-looking 
fellow  walked  up  to  him  one  day,  and 
having  made  him  a  most  obsequious 
bow,  accosted  him  as  follows :  — 

**  *  Most  learned  Signior  Balbinus, 
you  will  probably  wonder  why  I,  an 
utter  stranger,  should  thus  venture  to 
address  you,  occupying  thereby  some 
of  your  invaluable  time,  which,  I  am 
aware,  is  always  most  sedulously  em- 
ployed  in  studies  the  most  rare  and 
the  most  important.' 

'*  Balbinus  nodded.  You  may  re- 
member he  has  a  queer  habit  of  doing 
so ;  for  the  old  fellow  is  vastly  economic 
of  his  words." 

"In  order,  I  presume,  to  show 
people  hoDi^  vastly  wise  he  is,"  quoth 
fhiiecous. 

**  Be  that  as  it  mav,*  continues 
Lalus,  "the  stranger,  wfio,  I  calculate, 
was  rather  too  wise  for  him  in  the  end, 
proceeded  in  his  address  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  <  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Sig- 
uier Balbinus,'  quoth  he,  <I  am,  never- 
theless, persuaded  that  you  would  gra- 
ciously accord  mo  your  pardon  for 
ibis  act  of  obtrusion,  were  you  but 
once  made  cognizant  of  the  reason 
which  has  constrained  me,  signior, 
into  making  the  venture  of  addressing 
you.' 

*•  •  What  is  it?'  says  Balbinus ;  *  but 
be  brief— if  you  can.* 

"  *  You  shall  be  made  acquainted 


with  it,  Signior  Balbinnt,'  replies  the 
other,  **  in  the  most  compendious  me- 
thod of  which  I  am  capable.  You  are 
aware,  then,  oh,  most  wise  and  learned 
Balbinus  I  that  the  fates  and  fortunes 
of  mortals  are  various.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  altogether  at  a  loss  as  regards  the 
category  to  which  I  should,  with  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  belong — whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  category  of  the 
fortunate,  or,  on  the  other,  to  that  of 
the  unfortunate ;  for  if  I  contemplate 
my  destiny  from  one  point  of  view,  I 
cannot  but  esteem  myself  as  most  sig- 
nally and  egregiously  fortunate;  but 
if,  again,  from  another  point  of  view,  I 
am,  indeed,  the  most  unfortunate  in- 
dividiml  in  the  world.' 

"  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Balbi- 
nus, who  requested  him  to  speak  with 
somewhat  more  brevity. 

"  *  I  will  speedily  bring  my  dis- 
course to  a  conclusion,  oh,  most  learn- 
ed Balbinus  !  *  he  continued  ;  '  and 
this,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  can  the  more 
easily  accomplish,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
dealing  with  a  personage  so  eminently 
and  familiarly  versed  in  the  entire 
subject,  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
speak,  that  in  respect  of  his  knowledge 
thereof  he  is,  beyond  all  question,  un- 
surpassed among  his  contemporaries.' 

"  Why  !"  exclaims  Philecous,  "you 
are  giving  me  an  account  not  of  an 
alchemist,  but  of  a  regular  orator." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  quoth  Lalus« 
"  You  will  soon  hear  the  alchemist." 

"  •  From  my  early  youth,  signior/ 
continued  the  stranger,  '  I  have  had 
the  felicity  of  being  engaged  in  the 
study  and  acquisition  of  that  art, 
which  is  by  far  the  grandest  and  the 
most  precious  of  all,  —  that  art  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  very  marrow  of  all 
philosophy,  —  the  glorious  art  of  al- 
chemy.' 

"  At  the  mention  of  alchemy,  old 
Balbinus  cocked  his  ear,  and  indulged, 
according  to  his  custom,  in  a  few 
nods  and  fidgetty  grimaces.  He  did 
not,  however,  utter  a  word ;  but  with 
a  sort  of  jrrunt,  he  signified  to  the 
stranger  that  he  wished  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

••  '  But  oh,  alas!'  —  here  the  fellow 
exclaimed,  *  Wretch  that  I  am  —  ill- 
starred  and  unfortunate  I  why  did  I 
miss  that  right,  that  true,  that  only 
proper  way  —  that  way  which  1  ought 
to  have  exclusively  prosecuted  I' 

Balbinus  asked  him  of  what  way 
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was  he    talking,    and  what    did   he 
mean  ;  whereupon  he  proceeded — 

"  '  You  arc,  of  course,  perfectly 
aware,  Sipfnior  Balbinus  (for  what  is 
there,  in  short,  of  which  you  are  igno- 
rant? —  you  who  are  so  illustrious  an 
adept  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge),  that  in  the  art  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  there  are  two  ways, 
or  methods  of  proceeding,  distinct 
and  opposite, — the  one  denominated  by 
the  term  **  Longation,"the  other  by  the 
term  "Shortalion."*  Now,  my  envious 
destiny,  signior,  has  so  willed  it,  that 
it  is  the  former  one  solely  in  which  I 
have  been  initiated,  and  my  time  and 
labours  have  been  hitherto  wasted  in 
the  tedious  processes  of  **  Lonpration." 

**  *  What  is  the  difference,*  inter- 
posed Balbinus,  *  between  those  two 
methods  you  speak  of?* 

"  '  Alas  I'  replied  the  other,  *  what 
a  shameless  wretch  I  am,  thus  pre- 
sumptuously to  hold  discourse  upon 
these  subjects  with  you  I — you,  sig- 
nior, whose  signal  knowledge  and  pro- 
ficiency therein,  I  myself  and  all  the 
world  besides  are  aware,  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.  It  is  on  this  account,  in 
fact,  that  I  have  come  hither,  thus  an 
humble  suppliant,  imploring  of  vou  to 
take  pity  upon  me,  and  to  deign  to 
imparl  to  me  the  secret  of  that  other 
most  noble  and  most  expeditious  pro- 
cess  of  **  Shortation,"  of  which  I  am  so 
unfortunately  ignorant.  Do  not,  I 
conjure  you,  conceal  such  a  glorious 
gift  of  heaven  from  an  unhappy  brother 
in  the  art,  who,  in  the  event  of  your 
refusal,  will  inevitably  die  of  grief. 
In  the  name  of  ever}thing  sacred,  I 
beseech  you  not  to  deny  me ;  so  may 
you  ever  be  endowed  with  increasing 
stores  of  riches,  and,  in  addition,  with 
the  more  efiicacious  wealth  of  graces 
from  above  I* 

*•  He  went  on  in  this  way,  beseeching, 
implorinrr,  and  supplicating,  as  if  he 
would  n(^ver  romo  to  an  end;  till  at 
last  poor  Balbinus  was  fairly  obliged 
to  admit,  that  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  processes  both  of 
'Longation'and  of  *Shortation;'andhe 
furthermore  rocpiestetl  the  stramger  to 
explain  the  meaiiinj^  of  those  terms.*' 

Balbinus,  who  has  hitherto  acted 
the  cautions  old  fish,  who  knows  from 
expericn<'e  the   difPrrence   between   a 


worm  and  a  book^  has  at  len^h,  it 
appears,  somewhat  changed  hia  opi- 
nion of  the  bait,  which  he  now  iodinei 
to  think  is  a  genuine  godsend ,  after 
all ;  and  the  dexterous  angler,  who  hat 
for  some  time  been  anxiously  bobbing 
for  him,  now  perceives  with  delighl 
that  there  is  a  nibble. 

*' '  Although  I  am  quite  aware»'  re- 
plies the  stranger,  '  that  I  am  speak- 
ing with  a  personage  who  knows  these 
matters  very  much  better  than  I  can 
pretend  to  do,  yet  since  you  \ny  your 
positive  commands  upon  me^  how  caa 
I  but  comply?  Those  philosophersy 
then,  signior,  who  have  devoted  all 
their  lives  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
divine  art,  have  been  used  to  effieet 
the  transmutation  of  metals  according 
to  two  separate  methods ;  one,  whicE 
is  expeditious,  but  at  the  same  time 
fraugnt  with  danger,  is  denominated 
<<Shortation'*  —  the  otheri  which  b  a 
very  protracted  process,  bat  at  the 
same  time  a  ver^  safe  one,  is  denomi- 
nated "Longation.**  But  as  resards 
myself,  signior,  truly  luckless,  indeedt 
has  been  my  lot,  condemned  to  toil  in 
a  lingering  process,  so  peculiarly  iiu 
consistent  with  my  temperament ;  nor 
have  I  been  able  hitherto  to  discover 
any  person  who  would  initiate  me  into 
that  other  process,  which  I  so  moeh 
languish  to  be  master  oL  At  lengthy 
inspired  by  some  suijjgestion  from  Sea- 
ven,  I  bethought,  signior,  of  haTiog 
recourse  to  you,  a  man  signalised  tioft 
more  by  your  learning  than  by  your 
piety ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  as  yonr 
vast  acquirements  enable  yon  witk 
case  to  impart  the  knowledge  1  am  in 
quest  of,  so  will  your  piety  predode 
you  from  denying  succour  to  awrel^ed 
fellow-being  —  a  brother  in  the  ar^ 
whose  every  hope  of  happiness,  nayt 
whose  very  life  itself,  is  tob  -M^—irrt 
in  your  hands.'  " 

Our  acquaintance,  Lalns,  goes  OB 
to  describe  bow,  by  the  artful  managji 
ment  of  the  stranger,  the  sumicioiis  of 
old  Balbinus  Hve  effectually  set  al 
rest.  The  [>oison  which  the  infiunal 
quack  has  succeeded  in  introdoeiag 
into  his  brain,  now  begins  to  operate^ 
He  becomes  excited,  narcoticised,  in- 
toxicated. He  secretly  rejoioet  with 
himself  at  having  at  last  disoorerod  a 
man  really  competent  to  perform  tha 


*  '' Lfin^ntion,"  "  Shortation.'*      W«  have  that  endcavoaicd  to  eoB^ 
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mighty  process  of  transmutation,  te- 
dious though  his  peculiar  method  may 
be.  Bv  sheer  dint  of  inveterate  custom, 
he  contrives  for  a  time  to  keep  the 
portiils  of  prudence  closed  upon  his 
tongue,  till  at  length  his  reserve  and 
his  remnants  of  reason  take  leave  of 
him  together;  and  the  old  fish,  which 
was  barely  nibbling  before,  now  fairly 
begins  to  bite. 

*'  *  Oh,  hang  that  process  of  "  Shor- 
tation,"  says  he,  '  not  a  pinsworth  do  I 
know  about  it ;  I  never  even  heard  the 
name  of  it  before  ;  but  tell  me  now, 
seriously,  in  confidence,  do  you  know 
that  other  process  of  *'  Longation"  ac- 
curately ?' 

"  *  Tush,*  replied  the  other ;  '  I, 
have  it  at  my  fingers*  ends  ;  but,  then, 
it  is  most  infernally  long.* 

*'  Balbinus  asked  him  what  time  did 
he  think  it  would  take  ? 

**  *  Oh,  an  awful  length  of  time  I'  the 
fellow  replied ;  *  nearly  an  entire  year. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,*  added 
he,  *  it  is  the  safest  thing  in  life.* 

"*As  for  that,*  returned  Balbinus, 
'  provided  that  you  make  a  successful 
job  of  the  business,  I  would  not  care 
if  you  were  —  ay,  even  two  years  at 
it."' 

Our  friend  Lalus  proceeds  to  tell 
his  companion,  how  poor  old  simple 
Signior  Balbinus  was  fairly  hooked  at 
last  —  a  sort  of  patentee  partnership 
being  struck  up  between  him  and  the 
pretended  alchemist  ;  the  terms  of 
which  were — first,  that  the  latter  was 
to  supply  the  process,  and  Balbinus  the 
money  required ;  and,  second,  that 
the  resultant  precious  metnl  was,  when 
it  did  result,  to  be  divided,  share  and 
share  alike,  between  them — although 
the  stranger,  indeed,  with  infinite  dis- 
intercstedncss,  was  anxious  that  Bal- 
binus should  be  proprietor  of  the 
whole.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the 
practice  of  alchemy  was  prohibited  by 
very  stringent  laws,  to  make  all  safe, 
they  enter  into  a  solemn  sworn  cove- 
nant of  secrecy,  and  mutually  bind 
each  other  to  be  as  close  as  freema- 
sons. 

Balbinus,  it  appears,  was  determined 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  com- 
mencing  the  momentous  process  of 
**  Longation  ;'*  and  in  compliance  with 
his  part  of  the  contract,  **he  forth- 
with forks  out  a  round  sum  in  hard 
cash,  to  be  laid  out  by  his  working 
partner  in  the  purchase  of  retorts,  ana 
crucibles,  and  cbarcoaly  and  all  the 


other  requisites  for  furnishing  out  a 
laboratory,  with  the  greater  part  of 
which  said  sum  our  alchemist  regaled 
himself  to  his  heart's  content,  in  carous- 
ing, dice  playing,  and  treating  ladies 
of  peculiar  reputation.'* 

**Egad,"  exclaims  Philecous,  **that 
was  changing  metals  to  some  purpose.** 

**  Balbinus,*'  resumes  Lalus,  **  was 
now  ever  so  anxious  that  operations 
should  be  entered  upon  at  once — 

*'  *Fair  and  softly,  signior,* quoth  the 
fellow.  *  Don't  you  remember  the  old 
saying  ? — a  good  beginning  is  Indf  the 
work.  Setting  things  properly  in  train 
is  no  trifle,  let  me  tell  you.* 

**  At  length  he  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  furnace.  Here  ac- 
cordingly was  need  for  a  fresh  dis- 
bursement of  gold,  a  sort  of  lure,  as 
it  were,  for  the  gold  that  was  to  come ; 
for  inasmuch  as  a  fish  is  not  to  be 
hooked  without  a  bait,  so  your  alche- 
mist, on  the  same  principle,  does  not 
attain  his  golden  results  without  con- 
suming a  certain  portion  of  gold  in  the 
process.  Meanwhile  Balbinus  was  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  splendid  prospects;  calculating 
thus  with  himself —  'If  the  outlay  of 
one  ducat  brought  me  in  fifleen  ducats, 
what  gains  would  I  make  on  an  outlay 
of  two  thousand  ducats  ? — for  such  was 
the  sum  which  he  purposed  embarking 
in  the  speculation.  The  second  supply 
of  money  having  speedily  followed  the 
fate  of  the  first,  the  alchemist  now 
spent  a  month  or  two  make  believe 
that  he  was  ever  so  hard  at  work» 
blowing  his  bellows,  and  stirring  up 
his  coals  at  a  great  rate.  At  lengtn 
Balbinus  asked  him  what  sort  of  pro. 
gress  was  he  making  ?  At  first  he  was 
silent,  but  when  the  old  signior  pressed 
him  for  some  time — 

"  '  The  progress,'  he  replied,  'which 
belongs  to  matters  of  great  moment, 
encumbered  with  difficulties  and  delays 
as  their  issues  always  are.  He  had 
committed,*  he  said,  '  a  mistake  in  the 
purchase  of  his  charcoal,  which  unfor- 
tunately was  prepared  from  oak,  in- 
stead, as  it  ought  to  have  been,  from 
fir  or  cornel  tree.* 

"  Here  was  a  loss  for  old  Balbtnns, 
at  one  slap,  of  a  cool  hundred  gold 
pieces,  and  for  the  alchemist,  another 
glorious  spree  of  gambling  and  carous- 
ing as  before.  Tne  coals  being  now 
accordingly  changed,  they  set  to  work 
afresh  with  redoubled  ardour — some- 
what on  the  same  principle  that  braTO 
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•oldiers  in  a  cainpaign  make  up  for 
any  minor  checks  or  difficulties,  by 
getting  up  an  extra  quantity  of  plucL 
for  the  next  encounter.  And  now  a 
number  of  months  more  glided  by, 
during  which  the  laboratory  was  a 
constant  scene  of  fire  and  fuss ;  and 
the  alchemist  gave  old  Balbinus  to  un- 
derstand that  a  large  yield  of  the  de- 
sired metsl  was,  now  at  length,  to  be 
expected;  but,  when  the  eventful 
hour  of  realisation  arrived,  the  cru- 
cibles were  examined,  but  not  as  much 
as  one  solitary  speck  of  gold  was  to 
be  found.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  devoid 
of  the  commo<lity  as  was  the  rascal  him. 
self,  who  had  long  before  most  gal- 
lantly got  rid  of  all  the  money  which 
he  hud  succeeded  in  laying  his  hands 
upon.  Here  was  need  fur  a  fresh  ex- 
cuse for  failure,  and  accordingly  the 
alchemist    gravely    alleged    that  the 

glass  retorts  whicn  he  had  used  were 
efective  in  their  construction ;  for  if, 
as  the  saying  is,  it  is  not  out  of  every 
sort  of  wood  you  can  carve  a  Mercury, 
so  it  would  seem,  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
son, that  it  is  not  out  of  every  retort 
that  you  can  succc>ed  in  producing 
gold.  The  fellow  swore  that  he  had 
never  before,  in  all  his  life,  been  si- 
milarly deceived ;  but  now  that  he 
had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
take,  he  was  confident,  he  said,  that 
everything  would  go  on  prosperously 
for  the  future,  and  that  any  extra 
expenditure  which  had  been  incurred 
would  in  the  end  be  returned  with 
abundant  inteiest.  The  retorts  were 
accordingly  changed  forthwith,  and 
the  laboratory  remodelled  anew.  **  In 
fact,"  says  Lalus,  **  the  more  money 
the  old  signior  threw  away,  the  more 
anxious  was  he  to  go  on." 

**  Precisely  the  way  the  gamblers 
act,*'  observes  Philecous,  "  as  if  it 
were  not  far  better  to  put  up  with  the 
loss  of  a  part  merely,  than  to  lose  the 
whole." 

**  The  impostor,"  continues  Lalus, 
**  now  suggested  that  it  would  vastly 
conduce  to  success,  were  there  an 
ofiering  of  a  number  of  ^old  pieces 
made  at  a  celebrated  shrme  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  some  days*  journey 
distant.  'For  if  alchemy,*  says  he,  *be, 
as  it  is,  an  art  truly  divine,  how  can 
it  ever  be  wrought  to  a  successful 
issue  without  divine  favour  and  as- 
sistance  ?'  This  suggestion  was  might- 
ily pleasing  to  Balbinus,  who  was  a 
vary  pioua  old  chap«  and  who  never 


let  a  tingle  day 'go  by  withoQt  attend* 
ing  mass.  The  alchemist  accordinglj 
proceeded  upon  his  religious  expedi. 
tion  —  videlicet,  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  where,  with  the  inteiided  ofier- 
ing  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mo- 
ther, he  went  mos^t  gloriously  on  '  the 
batter.*  Having  at  length  returned, 
he  told  Balbinus,  that  from  a  variety 
of  circumstanccM,  he  was  persuaded 
the  Holy  Virgin  had  assented  to  his 
siipplicaiions,  and  that  he  was  now 
filled  with  a  strong  and  pious  confi- 
dence, that  everything  would  turn 
out  just  exactly  as  he  wbhed.'* 

Lalus  proceeds  to  inform  his  friend 
how  a  number  of  months  were  again 
spent  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
and,  of  course,  with  precisely  the 
same  result  —  not  an  atom  of  ^old 
being  forthcoming ;  how  Balbmus 
was  surprised  and  mortified  thereat ; 
and  how  the  alchemist,  who  had  often, 
according  to  his  own  story,  made 
successful  trial  of  the  process,  flatly 
declared  that  this  time  he  could  not 
discover  where  the  cause  of  failure  lay. 
At  length  the  old  signior,  who  plays  a 
capital  «*  Orgon"  to  the  •«  Tartuffe"  of 
the  alchemist,  is  confident  that  he  baf 
discovered,  for  good  and  all,  the  cause 
of  all  their  prior  failures. 

**  When  they  had  been  considering 
and  conjecturing  a  long  while,  Balbi- 
nus at  last  bethought  of  interrogating 
himself  as  to  whether  he  had,  upon 
any  particular  day,  omitted  hearing 
mass,  or  saying  his  morning,  or  even- 
ing, or  other  prayers;  for  of  this 
he  was  thorousnly  persuaded  —  yiz,t 
that  no  undertaaing  could  prosper  with 
him,  if  these  solemn  duties  were  ne- 
glected. The  instant  the  impostor 
beard  him  giving  utterance  to  these 
scruples — 

**  *  Oh,  signior,'  he  exclaimed, 
'you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  at  last  I  Alas,  wretch  that  I  am  1 
I  now  do,  indeed,  remember  a  couple  of 
occasions  on  which  I  was  guilty  of 
such  sinful  forgetful ncsss ;  and  theres 
too  —  merciful  powers  forgive  me  I  — 
it  was  only  the  other  evening  that, 
after  indulging  somewhat  more  than  I 
ought  at  table,  I  forgot  to  repeat  the 
Angelus.* 

*'  *  It  is  no  wonder,  I  see/  said 
Balbinus,  'that  an  undertaking  so 
important  and  critical  does  not  suc- 
ceed with  us ;'  whereupon,  his  pious 
associate  announced  hb  determination 
to  make  amenda  for  the  ooiqile  of 
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masses  which  he  had  missed^  by  a 
penitential  hearing  of  twelve ;  and  to 
make  up  for  the  one  omitted  Angelas, 
by  repeating  ten.** 

The  grand  and  hitherto  inscrutable 
impediment  to  success  being  thus  at 
last,  to  B:\lbin us*s  satisfaction,  happily 
discovered  and  removed,  matters  are 
DOW  pushed  on  with  more  zeal  and 
alacrity  tlian  ever.  Glorious  visions, 
golden  vistas  of  hope,  once  again  rise 
up,  and  gorgeously  expand,  like  the 
gas-lit  splendours  of  a  Christmas  pan. 
tomime,  before  the  enraptured  miud*s- 
eye  of  the  incorrigibly  asinine  and  de- 
luded old  foozle.  An  actual,  positive 
£1  Dorado  —  a  veritable  Australia  in 
miniature — which  had  persisted  ever 
so  long,  and  ever  so  provokingly,  in 
baffling  its  would-be  discoverer,  and 
remaining  obstinately  perdu,  in  its 
capacity  of  terra  incognita,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  coals  and  crucibles,  is 
now  at  last,  and  no  mistake,  about 
being  revealed,  and  surrendered  to  his 
impatient  grasp.  Everything,  in  short, 
is  (^oing  on  in  a  joyous  and  swimming 
style  ;  when  lo  I  the  rascally  dodge-de- 
vising alchemist  commences  another 
of  his  infernal  tricks,  and  in  order  to 
do  the  poor  old  signior  out  of  more 
money,  well  nigh  frightens  him  out  of 
his  wits  into  the  bargain. 

"  Home  he  came  one  day,"  quoth 
Lalus,  *Mn  a  state  of  awful  trepida- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  voice  which  spoke  of 
nothing  but  alarm  and  despair — 

*'  *Iam  undone,  Signior  Balbinus,*  he 
exclaimed.  '  Oh  1 1  am  utterly  undone ; 
I  am  a  gone  man — it  is  all  over  with 
me.' 

"Balbinus  was  absolutely  stunned 
with  affright ;  but  at  length  he  eagerly 
demanded  the  nature  of  the  awful  ca- 
lamity in  question. 

"  *  Oh,  woe  is  me,  signior,*  the  rascal 
exclaimed,  <  the  authorities  have  got 
the  scent  of  us;  they  have  found 
out  what  work  we  nave  been  at ; 
and,  for  my  own  unfortunate  part,  I 
actually  do  not  know  the  moment  that 
I  may  not  be  apprehended,  and  cast 
into  prison.' 

"At  these  words,  old  Balbinos 
became  actually  white  with  terror; 
for  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that, 
according  to  our  laws,  it  is  a  capital 
offence  for  any  person  to  practise  al- 
chemy, without  the  express  permission 
of  the  sovereign. 

** « It  is  not,'  the  fellow  went  on, 
'that  I  &«r  death;    oh«  would   to 


heaven  that  such  wera  to  be  mj 
doom  I  What  I  fear  it,  alas  I  a  fate 
far  more  hideous  and  terrible.* 

"Balbinus  asked  him  what  fate  he  al- 
luded to? 

"  I  shall  be  carried  off,*  he  replied, 

*  Heaven  only  knows  where ;  and 
there,  in  some  dismal  and  solitary 
tower,  will  I  be  compelled  to  spend 
the  entire  of  my  days  in  toiling  at 
my  glorious  art  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  my  oppressors.  Oh,  signior,*  ha 
exclaimed,  *  in  comparison  with  such 
a  life  as  that,  what  death  is  there 
which  is  not  immeasurably  preferable?' 

"And  now  a  grand  and  critical  con- 
sultation arose.  Old  Balbinus,  who  was 
a  vast  proficient  in  rhetoric,  turned 
over  ever^  form  of  plea  he  could  think 
of,  to  try  if,  by  any  possible  means,  the 
impending  danger  could   be  evaded. 

** '  Can  we,  do  you  think,'  said  he, 
•deny  the  fact?* 

**  *  Alas  I  signior,*  replied  the  other, 
'that  would  never  do.  The  affair 
has  got  wind  among  the  officials 
of  the  government,  and,  what  is  more* 
they  have  positive  proofs  in  their 
hands,  which  we  never  would  be  able 
to  get  over.  Neither  can  we,'  con- 
tinued he,  *  justify  the  fact-,  the  law 
is  clearly  dead  against  us.' 

**A  variety  of  proposals  were  started, 
but  all  to  no  avail ;  till  at  length  the 
scoundrel  alchemist,  who  was  despe- 
rately in  want  of  funds,  cut  short  the  de- 
bate with  a  sudden  exclamation — 
^  *'  <  I'll  be  hanged,  signior,'  said  he ; 

*  if  here  we  are  not  both  of  us,  like 
a  pair  of  fools,  debating  matters  at 
our  ease,  when  probably  at  this  yery 
moment  the  officers  of  justice  are  ap- 
proaching on  their  awful  errand,  and 
when  nothing  but  an  instant  remedy 
eansave  me.' 

'*  Balbinus  was  utterly  posed,  and 
could  think  of  no  resource. 

*<  *  Neither  do  I,  signoir,'  chimed 
in  the  other,  'see  any  prospect, 
even  the  slightest,  of  any  suffi- 
cient  expedient.  Alas  I  no: — there 
is  no  resource  left  me  but  death ;  and« 
oh  1  I  fervently  thank  heaven  that  I 
can  at  least  die  with  resolution.  Tes, 
signior,'  he  repeated,  *  I  see  but   too 

{)lainly  that  there  is  no  other  I'esource 
eft  me — none ;  for  of  course  I  could 
not  think  of  taking  into  consideration 
one  peculiar  expedient,  which,  how- 
ever  open  it  may  be  to  me,  and  however 
efficacious,  is,  of  course,  at  once  to  be 
rejected  as   being  diihonouraUe ;— 
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tbonghy  indeed,  it  must  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  necessity  is  a  sore 
taskmaster.' 

"  Balbinus  eagerly  asked  him  to 
what  expedient  he  was  alluding  ? 

"  'You  are  aware,  signior,*  he  re- 
plied, *  that  these  knavish  officials 
nave  an  insatiable  appetite  for  money  ; 
and  it  would  be  the  easiest  thin<!  in  the 
world  to  secure  their  silence  by  means 
of  bribery.  I  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  a 
hard  thing,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  thing  not  very  honourable 
either,  to  part  with  your  money  to 
bribe  the  scoundrels,  and  minister  to 
their  extravagance ;  but  as  matters 
stand,  I  do  not  see  what  else  is  to  be 
done.' 

**  Balbinus  acknowledged  that  he 
was  right,  and  forthwith  counted  him 
down  a  large  number  of  gold  pieces, 
which  were  of  course  to  be  expended 
in  muzzling  the  venal  authorities." 

"  Why,  really,"  exclidms  Philecous, 
interrupting  his  friend's  narrative, 
•'  this  account  of  your's  of  the  lavish 
liberality  of  old  Balbinus  perfectly  as- 
tounds me.*' 

"  Nay,"  quoth  Lalus,  **  if  it  were  for 
any  good  or  generous  purpose  that  his 
money  was  required,  the  old  hunks 
would  sooner  part  with  one  of  his  teeth 
than  with  a  single  stiver.  Besides,  you 
must  remember  that  this  is  his  hobby, 
his  weak  point,  his  blind  side;  take 
him  on  anything  else,  and  he  is  the  most 
acute  and  close  old  cove  you  can  ima- 
gine. With  these  same  facts  nobody 
was  better  acquainted  than  our  friend 
the  alchemist,  who,  of  course,  all  the 
while  was  running  no  risk  or  danger 
whatsoever,  unless  that,  perhaps,  of  not 
being  able  to  supply  a  certain  com- 
pliant  fair  one  whom  he  fancied  with  a 
certain  amount  of  cash  which  he  had 
promised  her." 

Lai  us  goes  on  to  describe  how  the 
old  signior,  who,  to  use  an  expressive 
Hibernicism,wasfiiirlv  '*  cracked"about 
alchemy,  was  now  hoaxed  out  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  cash  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  furnace  on  a  new  plan,  out 
of  which  sum  his  "  acting  partner"  took 
care,  of  course,  to  secure  a  tolerably 
nice  penny ;  and  how  he  was  further- 
more persuaded  into  sending  additional 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin aforesaid,  to  propitiate  the  powers 
of  heaven  in  his  behalf — offermgs  of 
which  the  same  exemplary  worthy  took, 
as  their  bearer,  the  most  devout  and 
peculiar  care. 


"  And  now,"  quoth  Lai  as,  **  an  en- 
tire year  had  gone  by,  and  what  with 
one  excuse  and  what  with  another, 
heaps  upon  heaps  of  money  had  been 
expended,  the  work  still  and  ever 
coming  to  nought.  Just  at  this  con. 
juncture,  however,  matters  took  a  new, 
and  indeed  rather  a  ridiculous  turn." 

Philecous  is  all  eagerness  to  learn 
what  this  same  new  and  ridiculous  turn 
was,  and  is  forthwith,  thanks  to  the 
ready  communicativeness  of  his  friend, 
fully  enlightened  as  to  all  requisite  par- 
ticulars.  It  appears,  in  brief,  that  the 
impostor,  not  content  with  the  degree 
of  daring  blackguardism  which  bad 
hitherto  distinguished  his  conduct, 
deemed  it  not  unadvisable  to  expatiate, 
'* pour  passer  le  temps/*  in  the  amiable 
and  romantic  platonicisms  of  a  regular 
crim,  con.    The  upshot  was,  that  the 

fay  gallant  was  at  last  fairly  surprised, 
aving  to  cut  and  run  for  his  life, 
which,  in  his  most  extemporaneously 
precipitate  and  ill-orderea  flight,  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  losing ;  and  it  was 
only  afler  running  a  terrible  gauntlet 
of  wounds  and  bruises  that  he  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  his  quarters  in  the  pre- 
mises of  the  old  signior. 

"You know,"  continues Lalas,  "that 
stories  of  this  description  easily  take 
wind ;  nor  was  it  long  till  the  whole 
affaiir  reached  the  ears  of  Balbinus — a 
fact  which,  indeed,  the  impostor  him- 
self  had  clearly  foreseen  as  mevitable. 

'*  rfaith,"  exclaims  Philecous,  **  the 
rascal  was  now  in  a  regular  fix  at  last." 

*'  He  got  out  of  it,  nevertheless," 
replies  Lai  us,  "  in  the  cleverest  way 
imaginable.  The  trick  is  really  worth 
telling.  Balbinus,  in  the  first  instance, 
did  not  utter  a  single  syllable  of  scold- 
ing or  censure,  but  with  a  glum  and 
saturnine  expression  of  countenance  he 
manifested,  in  a  manner  abundantly 
significant,  his  cognizance  of  the  gene- 
ral report.  The  knavish  scoundrel,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  well  aware  that 
Balbinus  was  an  exceedingly  devout 
old  fellow — one  of  those,  in  fact,  be  it 
said,  whose  piety  verges  upon  supersti- 
tion ;  he  was  further  aware  that  people 
of  this  stamp  are  wondrously  ready  to 
pardon  great  offenders  who  proclaim 
themselves  penitents ;  and,  armed  with 
this  two-fold  piece  of  information,  he 
took  his  measures  accordingly.  Con- 
triving, then,  as  with  ease  he  might, 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  im- 
portant business  in  hand,    he    broke 
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out  into  the  most  bitter  expressions  of 
vexation — complaining  that,  do  all  he 
could,  matters  were  continually  turning 
out,  not  only  contrary  to  his  intentions 
and  expectations,  but  in  a  manner  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  all  his  former 
experience — adding,  that  he  was  posed 
outria;ht,  and  that  for  the  very  hfe  of 
him  he  could  not  conceive  what  the 
deuce  it  was  that  was  setting  him 
wrong.  Balbinus,  who  was  rather  a 
choleric  old  fellow,  had  determined  to 
keep  a  guard  upon  his  tongue ;  but 
here,  at  last,  and  nevertheless,  was 
something  he  could  not  stand. 

"  *  There  is  no  difficulty, '  he  exclaim- 
cd,  in  a  rage,  *  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
in  finding  out  what  it  is  that  is  really 
setting  you  wrong.  A  pure  and  sacred 
art  cannot  prosper  in  the  hands  of  the 
impure :  it  is  in  evil  courses,  in  sins — 
in  sins,  Isay, —  that  are  to  be  sought  and 
found  the  true  obstacles  to  our  success.' 
"At  these  words  the  scoundrel 
alchemist  flung  himself  upon  hb  knees, 
inflicted  upon  himself  sundry  peni- 
tential  punches  in  the  stomach,  and 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  and 
an  accent  the  most  doleful  imaginable — 
*•  *  Oh  I  signior,'  he  exclaimed^ 
'.what  you  have  been  saying  is  nothing 
but  the  veriest  truth.  Alas,  and  woe 
is  me  I  sins  it  is,  indeed,  and  nought 
else,  which  have  constituted  the  true 
barrier  to  success ;  but  oh  !  most  ex- 
emplary signior,  not  sins  of  yours,  but  , 
my  sins — mine  alone !  Why,  indeed, 
should  I  hesitate  to  avow  it  ? — for  you, 
oh,  reverend  Balbinus,  are  so  devout 
and  sanctified  a  man,  that  I  can  no 
longer  hesitate  to  make  to  you,  as  if  you 
actually  were  my  ghostly  director,  a  full 
confession  of  all  my  iniquities.  The 
weakness  of  human  nature  was,  so  to 
speak,  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  have 
been  most  haplessly  ensnared  amid  the 
toils  and  springes  of  Satan. ' " 

Lai  us  recounts  at  some  length  the 
remainder  of  this  scene  —  a  scene  in 
which  the  alchemist  plays  Tartuffe  so 
effectively,  that  old  Balbinus  once 
attain  enters  into  amicable  relations 
with  him,  extending  to  him  not  merely 
his  pardon,  but  his  entire  confidence  as 
before.  A  fresh  supply  of  money  is, 
moreover,  forthcoming,  the  impostor 
"  making  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions that  he  would  henceforward  work 
at  the  divine  art  in  that  state  of  moral 
purity  which  facts  had  proved  to  be  al- 
together indispensable." 

But  our  acquaintancey  Lalus,  at  length 


brings  his  amusing  narrative  to  a  close, 
whereto,  moreover,  we  find  him  urged 
by  the  impatient  curiosity  of  his  audi- 
tor,  Philecous. 

"  When  with  tricks  and  devices  of 
this  sort,"  says  he,  '*  the  rascal  had,  for 
ever  so  long,  made  a  fool  of  poor  old 
Balbinus,  and  milked  him  of  his  money 
to  ever  such  an  extent,  it  so  happened 
that  somebody  arrived  in  the  city  who 
had  known  the  fellow  from  his  child- 
hood. Actuated  by  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  engaged  in  his  old  impositions 
as  an  alchemist,  the  person  in  question 
was  not  long  without  having  a  private 
interview  with  the  old  signior,  to  whom 
he  forthwith  communicated  a  most  edi- 
fying history  of  the  latter's  worthy /7ro- 
tege,  and  whom  he  further  admonished 
to  get  rid  of  the  fellow  on  the  instant, 
unless,  indeed,  he  preferred  waiting  for 
some  very  sudden  taking  of  French 
leave,  supplemental  to  a  general  break- 
ing open  of  his  chests  and  coffers." 

"  But  what,"  asks  Philecous,  •*  did 
Balbinus  do  when  ho  heard  all  this  ? 
I  dare  say  he  got  the  vagabond  appre- 
hended and  crammed  into  prison  ?" 

"  Crammed  into  prison,  indeed  I»* 
exclaims  Lalus.  «  He  took  the  fellow 
aside,  put  into  his  hands  a  good  round 
sum  or  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey,  and  conjured  him  by 
all  the  saints  in  heaven  never  to  com- 
municate to  mortal  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  been  humbug(:ed.  And  in  so 
acting  he,  in  my  opinion,  showed  his 
sense  ;  for  what  would  he  have  been 
in  the  other  case  but  a  public  laugh- 
ing-stock— to  say  nothing  of  the  risk 
of  having  all  his  property  confiscated 
for  violating  the  laws  in  practising  al 
chemy  ?" 

The  story  of  the  tomfoolery  of  old 
Signior  Balbinus  being  at  this  point 
brought  to  a  denouement,  the  two 
friends  break  into  sundry  appropriate 
comments  and  conjectures  which  would 
obviously  run  on  to  a  much  greater 
length,  were  it  not  that  good  Master 
Lalus  bethinks  him  of  an  important 
engagement  which  requires  his  pre« 
sence  elsewhere 

"Egad,"  says  he,  "I  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare.  I  must  be  off.  But 
only  wait  tilt  we  next  have  a  chat  to- 
gether ;  and  I  hereby  promise  to  asto- 
nish you  with  a  whole  batch  of  stories, 
every  single  one  of  them — ay,  even  by 
many  odds — more  diverting  and  ludi- 
crous  than  that  which  you  have  just 
now  heard.** 
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"  Well,  when  we  do  next  meet,**  re- 
joins Philecous,  *'  I  shall  have  great 
fan,  I  expect,  in  listening  to  your  sto- 
ries ;  and  for  every  single  story  of 
yours,  I  hereby  undertake  to  relate  at 
least  as  ca[)ital  a  story  of  my  own  in 
return." 


Here  the  conTemtion  of  the  two 
gossipping  friends  draws  at  length  to  a 
conclusion.  Amid  mutual  adieus*  they 
make  their  respective  exits  from  the 
scene ;  and  the  colloquy  doses  with  the 
ordinary  dramatic  grace  and  effiscfe  of 
our  author. 


COLLOQUY     THE     SEVENTH. 
**BPECTKDM|**  OR,  THX  APPAEITIOll. 


Such  constitutes  our  next  selection 
from  "The  Collocjuits," — a  dialu<rnc<>f 
considerable  merit  and  comic  effect, 
and  which,  from  its  peculiar  title,  is 
ever  certain  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  curious  rea>1er  on  his  first  inspec- 
tion of  the  work.  The  Collocpiy  in 
question  may  be  described  as  the  truly 
well-recounted  and  enter! nininp^  his. 
tory  of  a  very  ludicrous  pnictical  joke,  or 
scries  of  practical  jokes,  of  a  ghostly  cha- 
ract^^r,  played  otf  by  a  certain  rollick- 
ing; blade,  abounding  in  humour,  cle- 
verness, and  eifervescing  spirits,  and 
who,  moreover,  regards  all  ghosts, 
ghouls,  and  goblins  with  ineifable  con- 
tempt, upon  a  certain  «jrave  and  solemn 
noodle,  just  his  antithesis  in  all  re- 
spects, a  firm  conviction  as  to  the  ex- 
istence and  perambulatory  fancies  of 
ghosts,  &c.,  as  nforesiiid,  specially  in- 
cludiMl.  The  Kcene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  England,  in  the  neigbourhoiMl  of 
London,  at  the  country  linuse  of  MastiT 
**  Poole,"  the  practical  joker  aforesaid ; 
and  the  victim  of  his  ghostly  waig«*ry 
is  one  Master  **  Fownes,"  a  nt^iglu 
hour  and  acquaintance  of  his.  Such  aro 
the  two  lea<ling  characters  of  the  story ; 
but  the  ColKxpiy  itself  passes  between 
two  pi«rsonage»  whom  our  author  h:*"* 
designated  by  the  names,  "  Thomas" 
and  **  Anselm.**  Both  these  are  ac- 
quaintances of  Poole  ;  the  latter,  how- 
evtT,  who  is  the  narrator  of  the  story, 
being,  to  all  ap{K>arance,  more  intimate 
with  him  than  the  former. 

This,  we  may  observe,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  entire  number  of  the 
Colloquies,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 


in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Erasmus  resided  in  England  from  the 
year  1510  to  the  year  1514,  haring 
gone  thither  on  tho  special  inTitalioD 
of  Henry  VTIL,  under  whose  patron. 
age  he  intnxiuced  the  study  of  Greek 
into  Cambridge,  becoming  the  fint 
Greek  pnjfes*jr  in  that  UniviTsify. 

Tiie  ('ulio(iuy  before  us  may  be  r». 
garded  in  some  measure  as  a  memento 
of  his  Anglican  sojourn,  anil  remem- 
bering the  desultory,  occasional  fk^ 
shion  in  which  he  tells  us  the  work  was 
written,*  as  well  as  tho  fact  that  it  was 
published  a  very  few  years  subae- 
quently,  we  may,  under  the  circnm- 
stances,  consider  it  by  no  moans  im* 
probable  that  tho  freakish  prmluctioil 
bt>fore  us  was  originally  penned,  if  noC* 
like  his  '<  Praise  of  Folly,*'  under  the 
roof  of  his  dear  friend  and  frequenl 
host.  Sir  Thomas  Morc,t  at  least  in 
,  the  (piiet  academic  snu^^irery  of  the 
professor  of  Greek  and  divmity — to  wit» 
himself— amid  the  sombre  qnadranffloi 
of  tho  time-honoured  "Alma  Mdiur 
CantnhrigientU, "  We  may,  in  short,  sil 
it  down  as  most  probable  that  ns  thi 
scene  of  the  "  S/iectrum*'  is  laid  in  Eng* 
land,  so  was  the  Colloquy  i 
there  also. 

'i'here  is  a  dose  rcsemblanoe  bet 
tho  opening  of  the  dialogue  before  «t 
ami  theoiH'ningof  tlie  **i4/cmi£fftBe«" 
'<  Thomas,"  olMcrving  his  friend  *«  An. 
selui "  laughing,  is  tempted  to  inqain 
the  reason.  After  some  parley,  thm 
latter  illuminates  him  as  foilowa:— 

"  I  have  just  been  told,"  quoth  ht^ 
*'  a  story  really  so  capital,  that  jim 


*  Sec  the  charming  (letlicAtiou  of  the  **  Colloquies**  to  tho  little  sod  of  John  Frabmio^hlt 
printer  and  piiblishor,  as  well  a<t  sundn'  passages  in  liis  letter*. 

t  To  tho  friendship  lietween  these  two  j^reat  men,  Kii^lish  art  owes  Holbein.  Thai  pslalw 
was  a  naiiv'j  of  Ihisil,  in  Switzurlund,  when*,  towards  tlic  closie  of  his  life,  Ersimin  for  MBigr 
yittri)  n>>ided.  lie  found  in  lair  author  a  warm  appreeiutor  of  his  Renluis  ami,  fbralibsdtv 
iiim  with  a  s|>ecial  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  Uolbdn  repairad  Is  fff^g'sirii^ 
where,  on  the  recommcndstiAu  of  the  amiable  Chancellor,  he  was  UbersUy  paCraninA  b^ 
Henry  VIII. 
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would  actually  swear  that  it  was  all  an 
invention,  were  I  not  seriously  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  know  the  locality  in 
question,  the  people,  the — in  fact,  every 
single  particular  connected  with  the 
story  from  top  to  bottom — ay,  just  as 
well  as  I  know  you." 

*'  Oh,  dear  me  !"  chimes  in  Thomas, 
"  I  am  ever  so  anxious  to  hear  it.'* 

'*  Don't  you  know  my  friend,  Master 
Poole  ?"  inquires  Anselm. 

"Know  Master  Poole  I"  exclaims 
the  other;  **  of  course  I  do." 

"Well,"  continues  Anselm,  "he  is 
both  the  author  of  the  ridiculous  co- 
me; ly  in  question,  and  the  principal 
actor  in  it  besides." 

"Faith  I  can  well  believe  it,"  ex- 
claims the  other.  "  He  is  just  the  sort 
of  a  fellow  for  such  sport  as  you  seem 
to  111  hide  to." 

"  You  never  said  anything  more 
true,"  responds  Anselm.  "  But  do 
you  know,"  he  inquires,  '*the  country 
house  which  he  uas,  just  outside  of 
London  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  it !  Bless  your  wits, 
don't  you  remember  both  of  us  spend. 
ins;  several  pleasant  evenings  there  to- 
gether?" 

'*  You  then,  of  course,  recollect," 
says  Anselm,  "an  avenue  there,  with 
an  even  row  of  tn^es  on  each  side  of  it?" 

"  A  couple  of  bow-shots,  or  there- 
abouts, to  the  left  of  the  house  ?" 

"  Precisely  so.  At  the  back  of  the 
avenue,  on  either  side,  there  is  a  dry 
ditch,  choked  up  with  a  dense  growth 
of  bushes  and  brambles,  and  then,  as 
you  [)roceed,  you  pass  over  a  small 
bridge  into  a  wide  expanse  of  level 
pastures.  Now,  tor  a  length  of  time, 
a  roi)ort  was  current  and  implicitly  re- 
ceived fur  truth  among  the  country 
people  of  the  district,  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  bridge  was  haunted  ; 
and  from  the  [liteous  groans  and  la- 
mentations which  were  said  to  be  there 
heard,  it  was  sagaciously  conjectured 
that  the  ghost  in  question  must  be  some 
unfortunate  soul  which  was  sutfering 
hideous  torments  in  the  other  world." 

"  And  who,  pray,  *  inquires  the 
other,  "  was  the  originator  of  this  droll 
report  ?** 

"  Who  ?"  interrogatorily  replies  An- 
selm. "  Who  but  that  hoax  humbug 
and  limb  of  the  devil,  Poole.  But  this 
constituted  merely  the  introduction, 
the  proloi;ue,  so  to  speak,  to  his  grand 
performance." 

Our  honest  aoqncuntanoef  good  Mas- 


ter Thomas,  seems  not  exactly  able  to 
comprehend  or  realise  to  himself  how 
it  is  that  your  regular  practical  joker 
extracts  such  vast  entertainment  out 
of  his  provoking  quips,  and  sleights, 
and  mischief-  makmgs.  Nor  is  his 
story- recounting  comrade  much  clearer 
on  the  point ;  he  only  knows  that  a  de- 
cided taste  for  that  least  spiritual  of 
all  wit,  'yclept  the  practical,  enters 
somehow  naturally  and  originally  into 
the  character  of  certain  individuals, 
but  specially,  and  beyond  all  others, 
into  the  character  of  Master  Poole, 
who,  independently  of  the  various  other 
spheres  open  to  his  peculiar  jocular 
abilities,  "delights,"  he  informs  us, 
"  above  all  things  in  making  fun  of 
popular  superstitions." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  episodically 
adds,  "  a  recent  trick  of  his  of  this 
kind.  A  party  of  us  were  riding  out 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond, 
consisting  of  Poole,  and  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  gallants.  The  day 
W{is  superb,  wonderfully  calm  and 
clear,  and  not  one  solitary  speck  of  cloud 
to  be  seen.  All  of  a  sudden  our  at- 
tention was  forcibly  attracted  by  that 
infernal  humbug,  Poole.  There  he 
was,  staring  up  at  the  sky,  and  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  all  over  his 
face  and  shoulders ;  his  features  were 
the  very  picture  of  astonishment  and 
terror,  and  every  now  and  then  he,  as 
it  were,  unconsciously,  and  to  himself, 
exclaimed — *  Heavenly  powers,  what 
do  I  see  ?*  Those  of  our  party  who 
happened  to  be  nearest  to  him,  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter ;  whereupon, 
making  another  and  larger  sign  of  the 
cross,  •  Oh !  is  there,*  he  exclaimed, 
*  is  there  any  means  whereby  this  ter- 
rible omen  can  be  averted?'  They 
pressed  him  with  great  eagerness  to 
inform  them  what  it  was  he  saw,  when, 
fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the  sky, 
and  pointing  with  his  finger,  '  Do  yoa 
not  see  there/  said  he,  *  an  enormous 
dragon,  with  horns  of  fire,  and  his  tail 
twisted  up  into  a  ring  ?*  They  all,  of 
course,  declared  that  they  could  not 
perceive  anything  of  the  sort  ;  upon 
which  he  told  them  to  strain  their  eyes 
very  earnestly  whilst  he  pointed  them 
out  the  spot  anew.  At  last  one  of  the 
company,  a  fellow  half  blind,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  it  believed  that  he  had 
particularly  fine  sight,  said  that  he 
thought  he  saw  it,  whereupon  several 
of  us  unhesitatingly  backed  him  with 
our  tettimony,  for  w6  w«re  adiamed^ 
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forsooth,  not  to  acknowledge  that  we 
flaw  what  was  so  exceedingly  plain  to 
Poole  and  his  kecn-eyed  seconder.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  amusing  scenes 
imaginable ;  but  the  upshot  of  it  was, 
that  in  the  compass  of  three  days,  a 
report  was  spread  over  all  England, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  the 
prodigy  in  question  had  actually  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  really  astonish, 
mg  what  a  mass  of  extravagant  par- 
ticulars had  been  added  by  popular 
rumour  to  the  story  as  it  originally 
stood.  On  all  sides,  too,  wiseacres 
were  occupied  in  inter[)reting  the 
prodigy,  and  inferring  what  it  prog- 
nosticated ;  while  as  for  Poole,  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  entire  delusion, 
the  rascal  was  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
glee,  especially  at  the  interpretational 
and  prognosticatory  part  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

'*That  was  indeed  Poole's  humour 
all  over,"  exclaims  our  ac({uaintance, 
Thomas  ;  "but  return,  I  pray,  you  to 
the  story  of  the  apparition." 

Ansehn  forthwith  complies,  and 
proceeds  to  narrate  how  old  Master 
rownes,  Poole's  neighbour,  is  marked 
out  by  the  worthy  practical  joker  for 
his  chief  butt  and  victim.  The  occa- 
sion  selected  for  commencing  o[>era- 
tions  is  that  of  a  jovial  dinner-party 
at  Poole's  mansion. 

"During  dinner,"  quoth  Anselm^ 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  ge- 
nerally  rumoui'ed  appearance  of  the 
ghost ;  and  Poole  fnidtng  that  not  only 
had  the  rumour  in  question  reached 
the  ears  of  old  Fownes,  but  that  it 
was,  moreover,  most  im|)licilly  believed 
by  him,  he  proceeded  to  shape  his 
measuix'S  accordingly,  ile  couunenced 
by  most  earnestly  entreating  and  con- 
juring  old  Fownes,  as  a  man  whom 
they  all  knew  to  be  ever  so  learned 
and  pious,  that  he  would  betake  him- 
self  to  the  aid  of  an  unfortunate  spirit 
which  was  obviously  suiFcring  most 
dreadful  torments;  'and  surely,' says  he, 
'if  you  have  any  doubts  upon  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  the  euMcst  thing  in  the  world 
for  you  to  satisfy  yourself.  Take  a 
stroll  down  to  the  bridge  at  about  ten 
u  clock,  and  my  word  upon  ir,  you  will 
hear  the  most,  pi  liable  yells  andsereeches 
you  can  imagine.  You  might  take 
any  of  our  friends  here  you  like  along 
with  you,  as  well  upon  prudential  con- 
siderations as  for  the  sake  of  his  cor- 
roborative testimony.*"' 

**  Well,"  ejaculates  Thomas,  « I  am 


ever  so  anxious  to  know  wbal  hap. 
pened  next." 

"Dinner  ended,"  continaeB  cor 
story- teller,  "  forth  went  Poole  and  hii 
friends  to  amuse  themselves  for  soma 
hours  with  hawks  and  hounds— all  ex- 
cept old  Fownes,  who,  when  the  dusk 
of  evening  came  on,  set  forth  on  his  pr^ 
determined  excursion  to  the  bridge* 
Night  was  falling  gradually^  and  sur- 
rounding objects  were  bco>ming  less 
and  less  distinct,  and  vanishing  one 
atler  the  other,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
his  ears  were  saluted  by  groans  and 
yells  of  a  character  at  once  LuncnU 
able,  horrible,  and  most  eztraordu 
nary.  These  diabolical  sounds  wer^ 
^'ou  must  know,  the  production  of  that 
infernal  schemer,  Poole— and»  indeed* 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  the  thing 
most  admirably.  There  he  was^  con- 
cealed ill  the  midst  of  the  briars,  bel- 
lowing with  all  his  might,  into  a  large 
pitcher  of  crockery  ware,  which  he  had 

Erovided  for  the  purpose,  and  which* 
y  the  aid  of  his  voice,  gave  vent  to 
the  most  hideous  and  lugubrious  atro- 
cities of  sound  you  can  imaj^ne." 

"  I'll  be  hanged,"  exclaims  our  ac- 
quaintance, Thomas,  "if  thu  does  not 
beat  all  the  other  ghost-storiei  I  over 
heard.'* 

"Wait  till  you  hear  the  whole  of 
it,"  cries  Ansehn,  "and I  fancy  yoa 
will  say  that  in  earnest.  Old  Fownes 
then,  you  must  know,  presently  posted 
back  to  the  house  in  an  awful  clutter 
and  scurry,  eager  to  recount  his  mosft 
wonderful  story ;  but  Poole, when  be  saw 
him  on  the  move,  shot  off  by  a  short 
cut,  and  reached  the  house  before  hinu 
And  now  Fownes  proceeds  to  acquaint 
Poole  with  all  the  astounding  facts  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness— not  for. 
getting  to  add  a  pretty  consideraUo 
quantity  of  lies,  by  way  of  embellish* 
ment." 

''But  how  the  deuce,"  interpoMS 
Thomas,  "could  Poole  restrain  hinu 
self  from  bursting  out  a  laughing?" 

"  Is  it  he  ?"  replies  Anselm.  "  Bless 
vour  soul,  he  can  do  anything  with 
his  countenance,  lie  got  through  the 
scene  most  admirably:  you  never  would 
suppose  he  was  acting.  And  then,  at 
the  end  of  all  this,  he  set  about  entreat- 
ing, conjuring,  and  remoiist rating  with 
old  Fownes,  even  still  more  eamestljr 
than  be  tore,  and  eventually  succeeded 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  hitter  laud- 
ably resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate  ghost.    In- 
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spired  with  this  determination,  the 
old  fellow  lay  awake  in  bed  all  night, 
endeavouring  with  might  and  main  to 
chalk  out  some  plan  whereby  he  could 
attain  his  object  consistently  with  per- 
fect safety  to  himself;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  ho  felt  oppressed  with  the  most 
terrible  apprehensions  at  all  the  mighty 
rii^ks  he  was  about  running.'* 

And  now  our  worthy  and  humour. 
ous  story-teller  goes  on  to  relate  the 
means  which  were  taken  by  that  old 
balderdash,  Master  Fownes,  for  the 
exorcising  and  attempted  release  of  the 
poor  ghost.  All  sorts  of  spells  and 
ceremonials  which  he  could  think  or 
hear  of  as  likely  to  be  of  efficacy,  he 
forthwith  zealously  puts  in  requisition, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  the  grand 
and  cardinal  device  of  a  magic  circle, 
which  he  caused  to  be  drawn  according 
to  the  most  approved  system  of  necro- 
mantic forms,  in  an  open  space  of 
ground  close  to  the  bushes  whence  the 
cries  had  been  heard  to  issue. 

"  All  these  precautions,**  proceeds 
Anselm,  "were  resorted  to  by  him, 
lest  the  spirit  should  by  any  chance 
turn  out  to  be  an  evil  one,  and  should, 
in  consequence,  make  an  assault  upon 
him  for  presuming  to  exorcise  it.  And 
now,  when  everything  was  at  length 
ready,  he  tlatly  declared  that  he  could 
not  think  of  trusting  himself  in  the 
roadie  circle  alone,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  some  one  to  join  him 
in  the  business  ;  whereupon  Poole,  who 
was  afraid  the  whole  thing  would  be 
spuiled  by  the  introduction  of  a  stran- 
ger,  who,  in  all  likelihood,  would  not 
j)rove  entirely  such  an  ass  as  Fownes, 
requested  one  of  his  especial  cronies  to 
pl;iy  the  part  in  question.  This  blade, 
vou  must  moreover  be  informed,  was 
himself  a  great  lover  of  practical  fun  ; 
and  to  him»  as  a  chosen  confederate, 
Poole  communicated  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  his  projected  operations. 

"  Everything  being  now  prepared, 
and  the  important  evening  at  last  ar- 
rived,  old  Fownes  and  his  companion, 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  entered  the  ma- 
gic circle.  They  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  Poole,  who  had  reached  the  spot 
before  them,  began  from  the  midst  of 
the  bushes  to  give  vent  to  the  most 
horrible  groans,  which  were  the  imme- 
diate signal  for  Fownes  to  commence 
the  solenm  form  of  exorcism  which  he 
had  prepared.  And  now,  when  Poole 
had  for  some  time  entertained  himself 
in  this  fashion,  away  he  slips  to  the 
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town,  which  yon  know  is  just  %i  hand* 
and  where  another  confederate  of  his 
was  waiting  for  him." 

Our  friend  Master  Thomas  here  in- 
terposes — 

**  What  the  plague,"  quoth  he,  "  is 
in  the  wind  now,  1  wonder?" 

"  Attii'ed  in  disguises  the  most  dia- 
bolical," continues  Anselm,  "and  pro- 
Tiding  themselves  with  certain  com- 
bustibles, and  some  lighted  tinder, 
which  they  concealed  about  their 
persons,  they  mount  a  pair  of  coal- 
olack  horses,  and  gallop  otf  to  the  scene 
of  action.  When  they  arrived  close  to 
the  circle,  they  set  fire  to  the  squibs, 
hoping  to  frighten  old  Fownes  out  of  it. " 

«*  Bless  my  soul,"  here  again  inter- 
poses our  story-teller's  listenmg  friend* 
*'  what  pains,  to  be  sure,  that  Poole 
does  take  in  playing  off  those  everlast- 
ing practical  jokes  of  his!" 

"Just  so,"  replies  Anselm;  "that 
is  his  character;  but  faith  he  and  his 
confederate  were  this  time  very  near 
being  played  the  devil  with  them- 
selves.** 

"You  amaze  me  1"  ejaculates  Tho- 
mas— "what  the  deuce  could  have 
happened  them  ?'* 

"Why,"  replies  Anselm,  "their 
horses,  as  you  can  readily  imagine, 
got  frightened  at  the  squibs,  and 
plunged,  and  kicked,  and  reared,  and 
ran  away  with  them,  and  were  within 
an  ace  of  breaking  the  necks  of  both 
themselves  and  their  riders." 

"And  now,"  continues  Anselm^ 
"when  old  Fownes  returned  to  the 
house,  Poole,  the  schemer!  just  as  if 
ho  had  not  known  a  particle  of  what 
had  occurred,  asked  him  how  he  had 
been  getting  on ;  whereupon  Fownes 
informed  him  how  two  most  terrible 
demons  had  made  their  appearance, 
mounted  upon  sable  steeds,  with  eyes 
like  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  flames 
out  of  their  nostrils;  how  they  had 
endeavoured  to  break  into  the  magic 
circle,  and  how,  repulsed  by  his  potent 
spells,  they  had  been  glad  to  disap^ar 
more  quickly  than  they  came.  The 
occurrences  just  related  wonderfully 
increased  the  courage  of  old  Fownes, 
and  on  the  foUowmg  night,  amidst 
great  pomp  of  preparation,  he  again 
enterea  the  circle.  He  forthwith  began 
reciting  certain  solemn  incantations* 
summoning  the  spirit  to  appear,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  Poole  and  his  confe- 
derate  suddenly  present  themselves  on 
their  black  horses,  as  before,  uttering 
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the  most  unearthly  yolls,  and  deter- 
mined, a^  it  were,  to  charge  into  the 
very  middle  of  the  circle." 

'*  Did  they  bring  any  squibs  with 
them  this  time?"  inquires  Thomas. 

*•  Faith,  no,"  replies  our  story- 
teller, **  they  sufFered  too  much  from 
that  dodge  to  try  it  aofain  ;  but  they, 
nevorthele??,  played  off  a  very  capital 
trick,  which  you  shall  hear.  They 
bad  provided  themselves  with  a  long 
rope,  whereof  each  taking  an  end,  they 
let  it  trail  lightly  along  the  ground 
between  them,  and  then  galloping  ofl* 
on  either  side,  as  if  repulsed  by  the 
exorcisms  of  old  Fownes,  they  upset, 
with  a  frightful  toss,  both  himself  and 
his  companion,  as  well  as  an  enormous 
bucket  of  holy  water  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.'* 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughs  our  acquaint- 
ance, Thomas,  "  what  a  precious  re- 
ward, to  be  sure,  Fownes's  companion 
got  for  becoming  the  confederate  of 
Poole!" 

**  Even  80,**  quoth  Anselm ;  **  but 
he  put  up  with  tiie  trick  with  a  good 
grace,  not  being  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  give  up  his  share  in  a  meal  of 
fun  for  an  odd  rub  of  the  kind.  The 
ghostly  proceedings  being  closed  for  the 
night,  they  all  assemble  at  Poole's  house, 
as  before,  when  old  Fownes,  of  course, 
sets  about  narrating  all  the  risks  and 
perils  he  had  encountered,  and  with 
what  enormous  bnvvery  he  had  put  the 
pair  of  demons  to  tlight  by  his  exor- 
cisms. His  courage  was  now  still  fur- 
ther increased,  and  he  was  inspired 
with  the  perfect  conviction  that  his 
magic  circle  was  proof  against  any 
demon  whatsoever,  however  great  his 
powers  of  mischief,  or  however  great 
his  audacitv.*' 

"  Well,  I  protest,"  exclaims  Thomas, 
**  that  old  Fownes  is  a  most  tremen- 
dous ninny,  to  be  sure, — next  door  to 
an  idiot." 

•*  But  the  best  of  the  story  is  to 
come  yet,"  continues  Anselm.  "  Mat- 
ters had  reached  this  stage,  when  who 
should  arrive,  and  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  but  Poole's  son-in-law,  one  of  the 
most  humorous  fellows  in  the  world. 
You  may  remember  him  ;  he  is  mar- 
ried to  Poole's  eldest  daughter." 

"  Oh,  1  remember  him  very  well," 
quoth  Thomas;  **hc  is  just  the  blade 
not  to  refuse  joining  in  a  good  i)racti- 
cal  joke." 

*'  Not  to  refuse,  do  you  say  ?"  ex- 
claims Anuelm.     "Why,  there  is  no- 


thing— no  business  however  important, 
which  he  would  not  give  up,  to  be  even 
a  spectator,  not  to  say  an  actor  in  an 
affair  of  the  kind.  His  father-in-law 
forthwith  acquaints  him  with  every- 
thing that  had  occurred,  and  enjoins 
upon  him  the  task  of,  on  the  next 
occasion,  personating  the  ghost.  He, 
on  his  side,  loses  no  time  in  providing 
all  the  paraphernalia  requisite  for  an 
imposing  representation  of  the  part, 
including  a  shroud  of  the  sort  ordi- 
narily used  with  dead  bodies ;  and  he 
adds  the  droll  device  of  some  burning 
charcoal  in  an  earthen-pot,  the  light 
from  which,  shining  through  the 
shroud,  would  cause  him  to  appear  as 
though  he  were  all  on  fire.  And  now, 
when  night  came  on,  all  parties  re- 
paired  as  before  to  their  old  ground. 
Speedily,  frightful  groans  are  heard, 
and  old  Fownes  begins  to  get  ready 
all  his  exorcisms  and  incantations  — 
when  at  length,  at  some  short  dis- 
tance, from  among  the  brambles  forth 
rises  the  ghost,  wailing  piteou^,  and 
seeming  to  be  all  in  a  blaze.  Fownes 
hereupon  begins  solemhly  to  conjure 
the  ghost  to  give  an  account  of  itself, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  Poole,  dia^aieed 
as  a  demon,  bounds  forward  with  an 
unearthly  yell  from  the  midst  of  the 
brambles.  '  IIow  dare  you,*  roars  he, 
*  have  anything  to  say  to  this  spirit, 
which  is  my  property?'  and  with  that 
he  makes  a  furious  charge  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  circle,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  tear  old  Fownes  in  pieces ;  till  at 
length,  as  if  conquered  by  the  potent 
exorcisms  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  by 
the  showers  of  holy  water  with  which 
ho  was  plentifully  splashed,  he  gave 
up  the  contest  and  retired.  The  demon, 
which  appeared  to  officiate  as  a  sort  of 
guard  or  keeper  of  the  unfortunate 
ghost,  being  thus  driven  from  his 
charge,  an  amusing  scene  forthwith 
arises  between  the  latter  and  old 
Fownes.  In  reply  to  his  demands  and 
obtestations,  the  ghost  declared,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  it  was  the  soul 
of  the  Christian  man.  The  next  in* 
quiry  was  as  to  what  the  name  of  the 
aforesaid  Christian  man  had  been,  to 
which  the  ghost  returned  for  answer, 
that  his  name  had  been  Fownes;  'and 
ohl  most  reverend  Fownes,*  exclaims 
the  ghost,  '  I  claim  you  as  my  name- 
sake.' This  disclosure  produced  a 
great  impression  on  the  old  nincom* 
poop,  and  he  felt  vastly  interested  in 
the  idea  of  the  one  Fownes  liberating 
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tho  tvhor.  Aid  iii^w  ho  sol  aSv^ut  pr»'»- 
po>ii\ji  a  maUiplivnly  of  qiuvMions ; 
whoivupon  tho  jihost,  loariuir  to  l»o 
fvvnul  out,  ilool,-ir\^d  that  ho  ilurst  not 
si\y  a  wi>nl  nioiv*  that  his  tuno  wn*  up, 
.•lUii  that  ho  tuust  portortv  ho  otVwith 
tho  ilomon,  who  was  wnlting  \W  hiuu 
Wo  pi\MuisoJ,  howovor,  that  ho  wouhl 
apivar  a^aiu  tho  uoxt  ovoniuj  at  th«* 
^atno  hour.  Tho  svvuo  oiuUhI,  nil 
partios  n^nair  to  Tivlo's  houso;  IWlo, 
m  taot.  all  aliMij,  playing  tho  part  ot*A 
>^M't  oflhoatrioal  uianagor  in  tho  husi- 
noss.  Thon*  our  notahlo  oxomst  on- 
tors  into  a  i\»pious  dotail  ol'all  tho  won- 
iKts  that  had  takon  plaiv ;  his  narra- 
tivo  o^Mi'-isiiu'X  ol*son\o  truth,  toj^^thor 
wiih  a  whi^lo  paok  of  lios,  whioh, 
porhaps,  at\or  all,  ho  hatl  poi^uail- 
i  vl  hinisolf  into  n\janlinj:  a,s  arrant 
truths.  Two  p-auil  points,  howovor, 
woro  ahumhuiHv  ostaMishod :  tirst, 
th:»t  tho  chost  in  tpiostion  was  a 
Christian  phost  ;  and  soooml.  that  tho 
al^i\>aid  i^hristian  phost  was  ha- 
ia<>od,  tvM'luivd,  and  most  oxoruciat- 
in::l^  plavj'd  iho  vorv  dovil  with  hv  a 
ras»\»lh.  intornal  donh'»u,  to  ohtani  a 
t'air  riddanoo  o(  whom  no  earthly 
otVort  oujrht  t^>  bo  spannl.*' 

ri\o  j»h<v<t  inakos  his  apjvaranoo 
no\t  ni^h!.  acronliuj;  to  prxMuiso.  and 
tho  in ;;oiu:ity  of  l\)olo  supplies  alnin- 
vi.'.Mt  luaionaN  tor  fr\*sh  hoaxinjx. 

•*  And  now/*  «pioth  our  iVimd  An- 
M'hn.  •*  old  Fo>\nos  anxiously  in»pun»d 
v^f"  thi»  :r-»''^t  whoihor  thiMX'  woro.  anv 
n\oau<  wluMvhv  ho.  tho  said  ::hosl,  OvMiKl 
W  oxtrioated  tVoui  his  toruionl.s;  to 
\\\\u'\\  iuouirv  tho  jiluv^t  mado  auswi>r, 
that  >uoh  moans  woro  open,  provivlod 
>  v.nt^thiu^  pi\»ivr  wcr\*  dono  with  a 
v^rtain  s\nn  o\'  dl-;;ot  nionov  whioh  ho 
liad  soon  tod  in  a  parcioular  5|hU. 

••  •  What  would  von  think.'  savsoM 
l\»\vnos.  •  of  tho  monoylHMUj:  appropri- 
atrd  b\  SxMUO  iHVuliarly  worthx  uidivi. 
d.ial.  who  wouUl  o\|H.Mid  it  in  a  tittinjj 
and  piou*  uuuinor  .-'* 

••  Tho  jjlu^t  n^pliotl  tothootKvt  that 
suoh  would,  indivd,  Iv  a  capital  plan  ; 
otioourajiod  hv  whioh  answer,  V'ownos 
voutunnl  t\irllior  to  inquiiv.  as  iudord 
ho  did  vorv  partiouhirlv.   •  What  tho 
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amount  ot  tho  money  m  tptostion 
lui^ht  Ik»?*  Tho  jihi>st  n»plie\l,  that  tho 
amount  waji  enormous ;  atid  t'urthor. 
mon»,  mentionotl  the  o\.\ot  spot  whotv 
it  wouhi  ho  found,  whioh.  hv  the  wa\ . 
wa-*  an  awt'ullv  jrroat  distaniv^  o\\\ 

••  W  hon,'*  (NMUinuos  An»'lm,  •*  every 
questivMi  that  hv  couKl  think  of,  rclat- 


in  I  to  tho  money,  h:rl  hori\  pn^piv»eil 
and  answerinl,  old  Fownos.  m  noeor- 
daniv  with  a  pn^vions  5uj:j^'»stivm  of 
l\v>lo*8,  priHWiUni  to  interr\\:rAlo  the 
phost  tv^not^min^  various  mvstories  of 
soiouiv  in  tho  domains  of  Alchemy  :Mui 
Ma^io.  To  those  innidrios  the  jjhost 
answortnl  very  i:ual^KHlly  ;  but  solemn- 
Iv  prvMuisi^d  that,  as  sihw  as  he  was 
lilxrated  tmui  the  |H>wor  of  tho  d»*. 
mon,  he  would  conuuunicjito  a  givat 
deal  more.** 

Our  story- tellinj;  acqunintanoi*  next 
pnxHvds  to  ilesoriK*  the  womler!\il  fer- 
ment at^d  enthusiiism  o(  snlrits  into 
whioh  ohl  Fownos  was  now  tim-^wn,  at 
the  pn>sjHH?t  of  boi*oming  pr\>priotor  of 
the  j:host>  cash  ;  how,  wher\»ver  ho 
wont,  he  was  ct'^ntinu.illy  Invistin};  thatt 
at^T  a  little  while,  he  would  U'  in  )x\^ 
5i\<«Mon  of  enormous  wealth ;  and  what 
a  v,irioty  oC  pr\\ioets  he  was  ct^ntinually 
eanT.is«inj;  rt»lativo  to  tho  future  out- 
lav  and  investment  o(  tho  monev.  Tho 
pluv»t  hatl  descrilxHl  tho  |varticular  sfnM 
in  which  the  monev  would  Ih>  founvl, 
anvl  Fownes  was  not  the  man  to  im- 
pose restraints  unon  his  curiosity  in  a 
nu^ttorof  thekind. 

••  Ilo  ivaid  a  visit  to  the  placts"  «»\"» 
Ansolm,  <*  anU  found  all  the  |>articular 
marks  and  indications  pnvisoly  as  tho 
jzhost  had  drntoribiMl  thorn  ;  but  ho  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  tho  treasure  as 
>et,  Ikvaus*^  the  phost  had  told  him 
thert^  >xouUl  l>o  fright lul  peril  in  doing 
so,  until  suoh  time  as  the  ttacrod  .^p- 
pliantvs,  which  had  luvn  sot  to  work 
tor  his  ivsoue  fivm  the  demon,  had  ac- 
iHMnplisluHl  their  oontemplati^l  rx'sult. 
Now,  under  suoh  circuinNjautvs  as 
thesi\  any  |H»rsi>n  blossotl  with  common 
wit*  wouKl  have  detected  a  jvalpablo 
hvunbu^.  N\>t  so,  however,  with  old 
Fownes.  F.v  cry  where  ho  went,  ho 
was  makiuj;  himself  a  rojiular  butt  and 
lauchin^-iitock ;  until,  at  last,  .<H*voral 
of  his  Inends  thoui^ht  it  hij;h  time  to 
aduumi>h  him  privatt»ly,  toUin^j  him 
that  they  wort*  astonishe\i  how  ho,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  tho  character  of  a 
sonsiMo  n»an,  could  jKvssiMy  be  in- 
dui>Hl  to  act  so  alwmlly.  lUit  .ill 
thoy  could  Si»y  nrx^ducvHl  not  the  sli^ht- 
e<t  etlVot  in  utuiocoivin;!  him.  lie  wjia 
lirjnly  porsuaih'd  that  Poole's  cui'Sivl 
hoax  was  a  sv^iomn  and  momontoud 
reality  ;  and  so  ihor\Mij:hly  had  the  ono 
idea  t;tken  pv>S'H*ssion  of  his  ima|;ina. 
tivMU  tl^at  ho  actually  spoke,  and  even 
drt^anuHi,  about  nothing  but  ghosts  and 
demons.     Tho   misoraolo   intatuatiou 
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of  his  brain  was  pictured  in  Iiis  coun- 
tenancc,  winch  became  pallid,  lean, 
and  careworn  to  such  a  doj^ree,  that  he 
ixially  looked  more  like  a  ghost  than  a 
man.  In  fact,  the  poor  devil  was  next 
door  to  ^lieer  lunacy;  and,  unless 
something  were  done  to  abate  his  ex- 
citement, he  would  infallibly  have  lost 
his  wits.  With  this  charitable  view, 
Poole  and  his  son-in-law  got  uj)  the 

followino:  stratagem They  concocted 

between  them  a  most  extraordinary 
epistle,  written  in  strange,  antique 
characters,  and  this,  moreover,  not 
upon  ordinary  i)aper,  but  upon  that 
description  of  red  paper  which,  you 
are  aware,  is  made  use  of  by  gold- 
beaters for  packing  their  gold-leaf  in. 
The  epiiitle  was  couched  in  these 
terms : — 

"  '  Fowxi::*,  lately  a  captivo,  but  now  five, 
to  his  <loarc«*t  presi.Tver  Fowiu-s,  health  and 
palvntion  ctonial : 

*'  •  'I'hon*  is,  oh  !  most  l>elovid  Fownes,  no 
longer  any  reason  why  you  sho\iM  alTlict 
yourself  with  anxious  concern  ini  mv  ar- 
count*  Your  {liou;!  intontiuns  have  prevail- 
ed. I  havi-  at  last  been  nlea-iid  from  mv 
EutTerin^'!*,  iind  I  now  paM  my  hours  in  the 
blissful  Hiiioty  of  the  angola.  When  you 
visit  ufl  all  in  thifi  place,  1  will,  with  intense 
]>U'asurf,  reuduf  you  thanks  per!*onally. 
Me:intimc,  I  eamc^tly  wi>h  you  a  pleasant 
and  holy  life. 

"  •  (liven  from  the  Celestial  Emp%Tean, 
under  my  hand  and  Aeal,  on  this  the  Ides  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  Grace,  149S.* 

**  Cleans  were  taken,'*  continues  An- 
Fclui,  "to  throw  this  letter  in  Fownes'a 
way  ;  and  now  he  carries  it  about  with 
him  constantly,  and  shows  it  to  every- 
body,  as  A  thing  of  the  most  sacred 


description ;  and  belieTCS  nothing  to 
be  more  certain  than  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  him  from  heaven  by  tho 
hands  of  an  angel." 

"  What !"  exclaims  our  acquaintance 
Thomas,  "do  you  call  that  rescuing 
the  old  wretch  from  his  delusion? 
Why,  it  is  merely  substituting  one  de- 
lusion for  another  !'* 

*<  Kven  so,*'  replies  Anselm  ;  "  with 
this  diHerence,  however,  that,  at  pre- 
sent,  he  is  not  entirely  such  a  desperate 
nuisance  as  he  was." 

Wc  are  now  at  the  end  of  Anaelm's 
narrative.  He  has  gircn  us  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  issue  of  that  part  of 
Poole's  trick  which  had  reference  to 
the  supposed  hidden  treasure ;  and  we 
must  only  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
]>ortion  of  the  denouement  of  his  stor]r 
was,  as  yet,  inftiiurot  or»  at  least,  had 
not  as  yet  reachtni  his  knowledge. 

The  Colloquy  winds  up  with  a  ra- 
HtH'tion  of  our  friend  ThomaSy  wludi 
is,  in  fact,  the  moral  of  Anselm's  tala^ 
and,  indeed,  not  a  bad  moral  either. 

"  Ileretotbre,"  quoth  he«  **  I  have 
l)eon  accustomed  to  attach  TCiy  little 
cre<lit  to  those  stories  which  are  ordi- 
narily HO  current,  concerning  appari- 
tions, and  the  like;  henceforwanl,  I 
w  ill  take  care  to  attach  still  less ;  and 
I  .shrewdly  suspect  that  simple,  creda- 
lons  men,  like  old  Fownes,  nave  often 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  commit  to  wriU 
ing  and  to  publish,  as  solemn  tnitha, 
matters  which  really  owed  their  origin 
to  ridiculous  devices  such  as  thoi 
have  just  been  speaking  of.** 

"I  am  confident,"  chimes  in 
H'Un,  "  that  there  have  been  abundant 
instances  of  tho  kind." 
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CHAPTER     L. 


A   TRIAL. — COMCLUBIOK. 


The  second  day  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  examining  witnesses  —  old  ac- 
quaintances  of  my  father's,  for  the 
most  part,  who  had  known  him  on  his 
return  to  Ireland,  and  who  could  bear 
their  testimony  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  acceptance  he 
and  my  mother  had  met  with  in  the 
best  society  of  the  capital.  Though 
their  evidence  really  went  no  further 
than  a  mere  impression  on  their  part, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  its  effect 
was  most  favourable  on  the  jury  ; 
nor  could  cross-examination  elicit  the 
slightest  flaw  in  the  belief,  that  they 
lived  amongst  their  equals  without  the 
shadow  of  aspersion  on  their  honour. 

An  uninterested  spectator  of  the 
scene  might  have  felt  amusement  in 
contrasting  the  description  of  man- 
ners and  habits,  with  the  customs  of 
the  present  time  ;  for  although  the 
evidence  referred  to  a  period  so  re- 
cent, yet  were  all  the  details  mixed 
up  with  usages,  opinions,  and  ways, 
that  seemed  tliose  of  a  long  past  epoch. 
Men  were  just  then  awakening  after 
that  long  and  splendid  orgie  which 
had  formed  the  life  of  Ii'ehind  before 
the  Union.  With  bankrupt  fortunes 
and  ruined  estates,  they  saw  themselves 
the  successors  of  a  race,  whose  princely 
hospitalities  had  never  known  a  limit, 
and  who  had  really  imparted  a  cha- 
racter of  barbaric  splendour  to  lives  of 
reckless  extravagance. 

A  certain  Mr.  Archdall  was  examined 
as  to  his  recollection  of  Castle  Carew, 
and  the  company  who  frequented 
there.  He  had  been  my  father's  guest 
when  the  Viceroy  visited  him  ;  and 
certainly  his  account  of  the  festivities 
might  well  have  startled  the  credulity 
of  his  hearers.  It  was  not  at  first 
apparent  with  what  object  these  reve- 
lations were  elicited  by  the  cross- 
examination,  but  at  length  it  came  out 
that  they  were  intended  to  show  that 
my  father  having  no  heir,  nor  expect- 
ing to  have  any,  sufiered  himself  to 


follow  a  career  of  the  wildest  waste- 
fulness. With  equal  success  they  drew 
forth  from  the  witness  stories  of  my 
mother's  unpopularity  with  the  ladies 
of  her  own  set  in  society,  and  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  that  pervaded 
the  world  of  fashion,  that  she  had  not 
originally  been  born  in,  or  belonged 
to,  the  class  with  which  she  was  then 
associating. 

It  was  but  too  plain  to  what  all  this 
pointed  ;  and  although  old  servants  of 
the  family  were  brought  forward  to 
show  the  deference  with  which  my 
mother's  position  was  ever  regarded, 
and  the  degree  of  respect,  almost 
amounting  to  state,  with  which  she 
was  treated,  yet  the  artfulness  of  the 
cross-examiner  had  at  least  succeeded 
in  representing  her  to  the  jury  as  self- 
willed,  vain,  and  capricious,  constantly 
longing  for  a  return  to  France,  and 
cordially  hating  her  banishment  to 
Ireland.  My  mother's  friendship  and 
attachment  to  Polly  Fagan  was  inge- 
niously alluded  to  as  a  strange  incident 
in  the  life  of  one  whose  circumstances 
might  seem  to  have  separated  her  from 
such  companionship  ;  and  the  able 
counsel  dwelt  most  effectively  on  the 
disparity  which  separated  their  con- 
ditions. 

These  circumstances  were,  however, 
not  pressed  home,  but  rather  left  to 
make  their  impression,  with  more  or 
less  of  force,  while  other  incidents 
were  being  related.  To  rebut  in  some 
measure  these  impressions,  Foxley 
showed  that  my  mother  had  been  a 
guest  at  the  Viceroy's  table  —  an 
honour  which  could  not  have  been 
conferred  on  her  on  any  questionable 
grounds.  Unimportant  and  trivial  as 
was  the  fact,  the  mode  of  eliciting  it 
formed  one  of  the  amusing  episodes  of 
the  trial,  since  it  brought  forward  on 
the  witness-table  a  well-known  cha- 
racter of  Old  Dublin  —  no  less  a 
functionary  than  Samuel  Cotterell,  the 
hall  trumpeter,  now  pensioned  off  and 
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retired,  but  still,  with  all  the  weight  of 
nearly  four-8core-antl-ten  years,  bear- 
iiij;;  himself  erect,  and  carrying  in  his 
purt  the  consciousness  of  hid  once  high 
estate  and  dignity. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  old  man 
could  be  persuaded,  that  in  all  the 
state  and  pomp  of  the  justice-scat^ 
there  was  not  occasion  for  some  exer- 
cise of  his  ancient  functions.  He 
seemed  ashamed  at  appearing;  without 
his  tabard,  and  looked  anxiously  around 
fur  his  trumpi^t;  but  once  launched 
upon  the  suitject  of  his  recollections, 
he  appeared  to  revel  with  enger  de- 
light in  all  the  associations  they  called 
up.  It  was  perfectly  miraculous  to  see 
with  what  tenacity  he  retained  a 
memory  of  the  festivities  of  ol<l  Vice- 
regal times ;  they  lived,  however,  in  his 
mind  like  distinct  pictures,  unconnected 
with  all  around  him.  There  was  a 
duke  in  his  "garter,"  and  a  duchess  in 
her  diamonds  ;  a  gorgeously-decked 
table ;  pincap[>]es  that  came  from 
France ;  and  a  dessert  wine  newly  ar- 
rived from  Portugal,  some  of  which 
Sir  Amyrald  Fitzgerald  spilled  on 
!Madame  Carcw's  dress  ;  at  which  sho 
laughed  pleasantly,  and,  in  showing 
the  stains,  displayed  her  ankles  to 
l^arry  Rutledge,  who  whispered  his 
(iracc  that  there  was  not  such  a  foot 
and  leg  in  Irehmd.  Lord  G  arty  more 
backed  Kitty  O'Dwyer's  for  fifty 
|>ounds,  and  lost  his  wager. 

"How,  then,  was  the  bet  decided^ 
Mr.  Cottertll  ?" 

"We  saw  her  dance  the  minuet 
with  Colonel  Candler,  and  my  lord 
said  he  had  lost." 

"Madame  Carew  was,  then,  much 
admired  at  Court?** 

"She  was." 

"  And  a  favourite  guest,  too  ?" 

"  We  asketl  her  on  Weilnesdays 
generally  ;  they  were  the  small  din- 
ners, but  many  thought  them  tho 
pleasanlest." 

"  Her  ( I  race  noticed  her  particu- 
larly, you  say  V* 

"  She  «lid  so  on  one  Patrick's  night, 
jind  said  she  had  never  seen  such  lace 
beiure  ;  and  Madame  Carew  tohl  her 
bhe  would  Miow  her  some  still  hand- 
somer, for  it  had  been  given  by  tho 
King  to  her  (jrandinotlier,  whom  I 
think  they  called  Madam  IJarry,  or 
Du  Ijarrv,  or  ^omethiI)g  like  that." 

Thougli  little  in  reality  beyond  tho 
pr^ssiping  revelation  of  a  very  old 
man,   Cottcrcll's  evidence  tended  to 


show  that  my  mother  bad  been  a  wel- 
come and  a  favoured  guest  in  all  ibe 
best  houses  of  the  day,  and  that  living 
as  she  did  in  the  very  centre  of  scan- 
dal,  not  the  slightest  imputation  had 
been  ever  thrown  upon  her  position  or 
her  conduct. 

The  counsel  probably  saw  that  not 
having  any  direct  proof  of  tho  mar« 
riage — when,  and  howp  and  where  so- 
lemnised— it  was  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary' to  show  the  rank  my  mother 
had  always  occupied  in  the  world*  and 
the  resiiect  with  which  she  waa  eTvr 
rcciiived  in  society. 

He  had — I  know  not  with  whatt  if 
any,  grounds — a  little  narrative  of  her 
family  and  birthplacey  in  Francet  and 
most  convenientlv  disposed  of  all  be- 
longing to  her,  fortune*  fncnds,  and 
home,  by  the  events  of  "  that  disaatrou 
revolution  whlrh  swept  away  not  only 
the  nobles  of  the  land,  but  erery  ar« 
chive  and  document  that  had  pertun- 
ed  to  them." 

When  he  came  to  my  own  Inrthf  ha 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  all  the 
evidence  ho  want^.  The  prieat  of 
Kathmullen,  who  had  oflidated  at  mr 
christening,  was  yet  alive»  and  relived, 
with  singular  clearness  of  recollectionf 
every  circumstance  of  that  sorrowfid 
night  when  the  tidings  of  mv  father's 
violent  death  reached  the  Tillage  he- 
side  Castle  Carew.  Of  thoae  preaent 
on  this  occasion,  amonff  whom  wero 
Polly  Fagan  and  Ma^aughten^  ha 
eouM  not  yet  point  to  where  one  oonld 
be  found. 

There  now  only  remained  to  ram  np 
the  evidence,  and  impart  that  conna- 
tency  and  coherence  to  the  story  which 
shouhl  carry  conviction  to  the  minda 
uf  the  iury,  and  this  task  he  perfivni- 
ed  with  a  most  consummate  ability^ 
concluding  all  with  an  accoant  of  my 
own  vi>it  to  the  homo  of  my  fathob 
and  the  reception  wluch  there  haa 
met  me.  The  passionate  Tchemenca 
of  his  indignation  seemed  fired  by  dm 
theme  ;  and  warming  as  he  proceeded 
he  denounce<l  the  infamy  of  that 
morning  as  not  only  a  stain  upon  dm 
nation  but  the  age,  and  called  vsffoa 
the  jury,  whatever  their  decision  m^bl 
be  m  tlie  cause  itself  —  whether  to 
i-estore  the  heir  to  his  own»  or  send  hia 
a  beggared  wanderer  through  tll^ 
MTorhl  —  to  mark  by  some  ex) 
of  their  own^  the  horror  and 
this  act  of  barbaric  cruelty  had 
them  with. 
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A  burst  of  applause  and  indignation 
commingled  saluted  the  orator  as  he  sat 
down ;  nor  was  it  till  after  repeated  ef- 
forts of  the  criers  that  silence  "was 
again  restored,  and  the  business  of  the 
trial  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  McClelland,  to  whom  the  chief 
duty  of  the  defence  was  entrusted, 
requested  permission  of  the  court  to 
defer  the  reply  to  the  following  day, 
and  the  leave  being  granted,  the  court 
arose. 

1  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Foxley. 
I  would  fain  have  been  alone.  The 
intense  excitement  of  the  scene  had 
made  me  feveiish,  and  1  would  gladly 
have  felt  myself  at  ease,  and  free  to 
give  way,  in  solitude,  to  the  emotions 
which  were  almost  sufibcating  me ;  but 
he  insisted  on  my  presence,  and  I 
"went.  The  company  included  many 
very  distinguished  names  —  members 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
men  of  high  consideration,  and  by  all 
of  them  was  I  received  with  more 
than  kindness,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  congratulate  me  on  a  victory 
which,  if  not  yet  gazetted,  was  just  as 
certainly  achieved. 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  dwell  on 
this  subject ;  the  tremors  of  hope  and 
fear  I  then  went  through  threaten 
even  yet  to  come  back  in  memory.  A 
few  more  words  and  I  have  done. 
Would  that  1  could  spare  myself  the 
pain  of  these;  but  it  cannot  be  so,  my 
task  must  be  completed. 

I  suppose  that  very  few  persons  have 
ever  formed  a  rightful  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  skill  and  clever. 
ness  of  an  able  lawyer  have  enabled 
him  to  wound  their  feelings,  and  insult 
their  self-love.  I  conclude  this  to  be 
the  case,  not  alone  from  my  own  brief 
and  unhappy  experience,  but  from 
reading  a  vast  number  of  trials,  and 
always  experiencing  a  sense  of  asto- 
nishment at  the  powerful  perversity  of 
these  men.  The  cruel  insmuation,  the 
imputed  meanness,  the  perversion  of 
meaning,  the  insinuation  of  unworthy 
motive,  are  all  acquired  and  culti- 
vated, like  the  feints  and  parries  of 
an  accomplished  fencer.  The  depre- 
ciation of  a  certain  testimony,  and 
the  exaggerated  estimate  oi  some 
other — the  sneering  acknowledgement 
of  this,  or  the  triumphant  assertion  of 
that  —  the  dark  menace  of  a  hidden 
meaning  here,  and  the  subtle  insinua- 
tion that  there  was  more  than  met  the 
eye  there,  are  all  studied  and  practised 


efforts,  as  artifical  as  the  stage-trick 
of  the  actor.  And  }  et  how  little  does 
all  our  conviction  of  this  artifice  avail 
against  their  influence  I 

Bad  as  these  are,  they  are  as  no- 
thing to  the  resources  in  store,  when 
the  object  is  to  assail  the  reputation 
and  blacken  the  character;  to  hold 
up  some  poor  fellow-man  —  frail  and 
erring  as  he  may  be  —  to  everlasting 
shame,  and  mark  him  with  ignominy  for 
ever.  Alas  I  for  the  best  and  purest, 
what  an  alloy  of  meanness  and  little- 
ness, what  vanity  and  self  seeking 
mingle  with  their  very  noblest  and  high- 
est efforts.  What  need,  then,  to  over- 
whelm the  guilty  with  more  than  his 
guilt,  and  quote  the  "  Heabt"  in  the 
indictment  as  well  as  the  Crime  ?  No, 
no  ;  if  the  best  be  not  all  good,  be- 
lieve me  the  worst  are  not  all  and 
hopelessly  depraved.  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  of  these  things,  as  one  who 
has  lelt  them.  For  eight  hours  and 
more  I  listened  to  such  a  character  of 
myself  as  made  me  sick,  to  very  loath, 
ing,  at  my  own  identity.  I  heard  a 
man  in  a  great  assembly  denounce  me 
as  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  infa- 
mous of  mankind  I  I  felt  the  eyes 
that  were  turned  towards  me,  I  almost 
thought  I  overheard  the  muttered  repro- 
bation that  surrounded  me.  A  number 
of  the  incidents  of  my  changeful  life —. 
how  learned  I  know  not — were  related 
with  every  exaggeration  and  every 
perversion  that  malice  could  invest 
them  with.  For  a  while,  a  sense  of 
guiltlessness  supported  me;  I  knew 
many  of  the  accusations  to  be  false, 
others  grossly  overstated.  The  scenes 
in  which  I  was  often  depicted  as  an 
actor,  had  either  no  existence,  or  were 
^Isehoods,  based  upon  some  small 
germ  of  truth ;  and  yet  I  heard  them 
detailed  with  a  semblance  of  reality> 
and  a  degree  of  coherence  as  to  time 
and  place,  that  smote  me  with  very 
terror,  since,  though  I  might  deny,  I 
could  not  disprove  them. 

To  stamp  m^  as  an  impostor,  and 
my  claim  as  a  cheat,  appeared  to  be 
the  entire  line  of  the  defence.  In- 
deed,  he  avowed  openly,  that  with  all 
the  evidence  so  pamstakingly  elicited 
by  the  opposite  counsel,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  jury  with   one    remark. 

**When  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  **  who 
this  claimant  really  is,  and  how  his 
claim  originated,  you  will  forgive  me  that 
I  have  not  embarrassed  you  with  de- 
tails quite  irrelevant  to  this  action^ 
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since  of  Walter  Carew,  or  of  any  de- 
scendant of  his,  there  is  no  question 
hcrel  I  will  produce  before  you  on 
that  table,  I  will  leave  him  to  all  the 
ingenuity  of  my  learned  friend  to 
cross  examine,  one  who  shall  account 
to  you  how  the  first  impulse  to  this 
daring  imposture  was  conceived.  You 
will  l^  astounded.  It  will  be,  I  am 
aware,  a  tremendous  tax  upon  your 
credulity  to  compass  it;  but  I  will 
show  to  your  entire  conviction,  th:it 
the  man  who  aspires  to  the  rank  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  a  vast  estate,  and  an 
illustrious  name,  is  a  foreigner  of  un- 
known origin,  who  began  life  as  an 
emissary  of  the  French  revolutionary 
party.  NV^hcn  secret  treachery  super- 
seded the  guillotine,  he  served  as  a  spy ; 
this  trade  iaihng,  he  fell  into  the  straits 
and  d idle ul ties  of  the  most  abject  po- 
verty ;  the  materials  of  that  period  of 
his  history  are,  of  course,  diiUcult  to 
come  at.  They  who  walk  in  such 
paths,  walk  darkly  and  z^eeretly ;  but 
we  may  be  able  to  display  some,  at 
least,  of  his  actions  at  this  time — one 
of  them,  at  all  events,  will  exhibit  the 
character  of  the  individual,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  you  in  |)ossession  of  an 
incident  which,  in  all  likelihood,  origi- 
nated this  extraordinary  action. 

"There  may  Ik*  some  now  present  in 
this  court  sufficiently  familiar  with 
London  to  remember  a  certain  charac- 
ter well  known  in  the  pi*ceincts  of 
Charing  Cross  by  the  nick-name  of 
Gentleman  tfack.  To  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  individual,  I  may 
mention,  that  he  swept  a  crossing  in 
that  locality,  iind  had,  by  a  degree  of 
pretension  in  his  appearance,  aided  by 
u  natural  smartness  in  repartee,  at- 
tracted notice  from  many  of  the  idle 
loungers  of  fashion,  who  daily  passed 
and  re-piissed  there.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  if  uis  gifts  were  in  any  respect 
above  the  common.  Indeed  I  have 
heard  that  it  was  rather  the  singular 
fact,  that  a  man  in  such  a  station 
should  be  remarkable  for  any  claim  to 
notice  whatever,  which  endowed  him 
with  the  popularity  he  enjoyeil.  At  all 
events,  he  was  remarkable  enough  to 
be  generally,  I  might  say  universally, 
known;  and  it  was  the  caprice  of  cer- 
tain fashionable  folk  to  accord  him  a 
recognition  as  they  pns«e<l  by.  This 
degree  of  attention  was  harmless,  at 
least,  and  had  it  stoniK'd  at  that  point, 
might  never  have  called  for  any  repro- 
bation; but  modiiih  lollies  occasionally 


take  an  ofTensiTe  shape,  and  this  inmn'i 
pretension  oflTered  the  opportunity  to 
disphiy  such. 

*'  You  have  all  heard  of  Garleton 
House,  gentlemen  '^  of  the  society  of 
wits  who  frequent  there,  and  the 
charms  of  a  circle  in  which  the  chief 
figure  is  not  more  disdnguished  for 
his  rank  than  for  the  gifts  which  ele- 
vate social  intercourse.  To  the  free- 
dom which  this  exalted  personage  per- 
mitted those  who  approached  him  thns 
nearly,  there  seemed  to  bo  scarceljr  anr 
limit.  Admittin;r  them  to  his  mend- 
ship,  he  endowed  them  with  almost 
equality;  and  there  was  not  a  liberty 
nor  a  license  which  could  be  practised 
in  ordinary  polite  intercourse,  that  was 
not  allowed  at  that  hospitable  board. 

«  You  misht  imagine  that  men  who 
enjoyed  such  a  privilege  would  have 
been  guardedly  careful  agunst  abasing 
it—you  might  fancy  that  even  worldly 
motives  might  have  rcndttred  them  eau« 
tious  about  imperilling  the  princely 
favour !  Not  so ;  they  would  seem  to 
have  lost  every  consciousness  of  pro- 
priety in  the  iutoxicaUon  of  this  same 
llattery  ;  and  they  actually  dared  to 
take  a  liberty  with  this  Pnuoo  which 
had  been  more  than  hazardoua  if  reo- 
tured  upon  with  a  gentleman  of  priTste 
station. 

"  The  story  goo!>,  that,  offended  by 
his  Uoyal  Highness  having  proaoonoed 
marked  eulogium  on  the  manners  and 
breeding  of  an  individual  who  was  not 
of  their  set  either  in  politics  or  soci0fty« 
one  of  the  party— I  am  not  dispond  to 
give  his  name,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ■  m 
dared  to  make  a  wager,  that  he  wonld 
take  a  fellow  off  the  strectSt  give  him 
rutlles,  and  a  dress-coat,  and  pa«  him 
ofi'  on  tlie  prince  as  one  of  toe  most 
accomplished  and  welLbred  men  in 
Europe. 

y  Gentlemen,  you  may  fancy  that  in 
this  anecdote  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  relate  to  you,  I  am 
vouring  to  compete  with  the  veiy 
vellous  histories  which  my  learned  bvo* 
ther  on  the  opposite  side  addramed  to 
your  notice.  1  beg  most  distinctly  to 
disclaim  all  such  rivalry.  My  story  haM 
none  of  those  stirring  incidents  with 
which  his  abounded.  The  character! 
and  the  scene  are  all  of  home  growtlL 
It  has  neither  remoteness  in  point  of 
time,  nor  distance  in  country  to  lend 
it  attraction.  It  has,  however,  ooo 
merit,  which  my  learned  friend  might 
reasonably  envy,  and  this  is,  tlut  it  it 
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true.  Yes,  gentlemen,  every  particu. 
lar  I  have  stated  is  a  fact.  I  will  prove 
it  by  a  witness  whose  evidence  will  bo 
beyond  gainsay.  The  wager  was  ac- 
cepted, and  for  a  considerable  sum, 
too,  and  a  dinner-party  arranged  as 
the  occjision  by  which  to  test  it.  The 
secrecy  which  I  wish  to  observe  as  to 
the  actors  in  this  most  unpardonable 
piece  of  levity  will  pi'event  my  men- 
tioning the  names  of  those  most  deeply 
implicated.  One  who  does  not  stand 
in  this  unenviable  category  is  now  in 
this  court,  and  I  will  call  him  before 
you." 

Colonel  Whyte  Morris  was  now  called 
to  appear,  and,  after  a  brief  delay,  a 
tall,  soldier-like  and  handsome  man, 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  ascended 
the  witness- table.  I  had  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  seen  him  before;  but  it 
is  needless  to  say  with  what  anxiety  I 
followed  every  word  he  uttered. 

The  ordinary  preliminaries  over,  be 
was  asked  if  he  remembered  a  certain 
dinner-party,  of  which  he  was  a  guest, 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year. 

He  remembei^d  it  perfectly,  and 
recounted  that  it  was  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  since  it  took  place  to 
decide  a  very  extraordinary  wager, 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  briefly 
related: — 

"Gentleman  Jack  was  the  individual 
selected  by  a  friend  of  mine,**  said  he, 
*'  and  who  should  succeed  in  winning 
his  Royal  Highness's  good  opinion,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  flattering  estimate  of  his 
manners  and  good  breeding.  To  what 
precise  extent  the  praise  was  to  go  was 
not  specified.  There  was  nothing  be- 
yond a  gentleman-like  understanding, 
that  if  Jack  passed  muster  as  a  man  of 
fashion  and  ton,  his  backer  was  to  have 
won  his  bet;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Prince  should  detect  any  anomalies  in 
his  breeding,  so  as  to  throw  suspicion 
upon  his  real  rank,  then  the  wager 
was  then  lost. 

"I  was  present,"  said  the  Colonel, 
*'  when  the  ceremony  of  presenting  him 
to  the  Prince  took  place;  I  did  not 
know  the  man  myself,  nor  had  I  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  trick  being 
practised.  I  had  recently  returned 
from  foreign  service,  and  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  all  the  company.  Standing 
close  beside  Col.  O'Keliy,  however,  I 
overheard  what  passed,  and  as  the 
words  were  really  very  remarkable, 
under  the  circumstances^  I  have  not 


forgotten  them. "  Being  asked  to  relate 
the  incident,  he  went  on: — 

**  There  was  a  doubt  in  what  man. 
ner — I  mean  rather  by  what  name-—, 
the  stranger  should  be  presented  to  his 
Royal  Highness  :  some  suggesting  one 
name  —  others,  a  different  one  ;  and 
O'Keliy  grew  impatient,  almost  angry, 
at  the  delay,  ana  said,  '  D — n  it,  call 
him  something  —  what  shall  it  be^ 
Sheridan  ? '  '  The  King  of  the  Beggars, 
say  I,*  cried  Sheridan,  and  in  a  voice* 
as  I  thou(|ht,  to  be  easily  heard  all 
around.  *  Who  was  he  ?'  asked  O'Keliy. 
'  Bamfield  Moore  Carew,*  answered  the 
other.  '  So  be  it,  then,*  said  O'Keliy. 
*  Your  Royal  Highness  will  permit  me 
to  present  a  very  distinguished  friend 
of  mine,  recently  arrived  in  England, 
and  who,  like  every  true  English- 
man, feels  that  his  first  homage  is  due 
to  the  Prince  who  rules  in  all  our 
hearts.*  '  Your  friend's  name  ?*— 
'Carew,  your  Royal  Highness;  but 
being  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond,  he 
has  gone  by  half-a-dozen  names.' 
The  Prince  laughed,  and  turned  to 
hear  the  remainder  of  a  story  that 
some  one  at  his  side'  was  relating. 
Meanwhile  the  stranger  had  gone 
through  his  introduction,  and  as  Mr. 
Carew  was  in  succession  presented  to 
the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany   " 

**  Was  he  never  addressed  by  any 
other  designation.  Colonel?"  asked 
the  lawyer. 

"  Certainly  not ;  on  that  evening, 
at  least." 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  hb  real 
name  ?" 

"No;  O'Keliy  told  me,  the  day 
afVer  the  dinner,  that  the  fellow  had 
made  his  escape  from  London,  doubt- 
less dreading  the  consequences  of  his 
freak,  and  all  trace  of  him  was  lost." 

"Should  you  be  able  to  recosnise 
him  were  you  to  see  him  again.  Colonel 
Morris?" 

"  Unquestionably ;  his  features  were 
very  marked,  and  I  took  especial 
notice  of  him  as  he  sat  at  the  card- 
table." 

"  Will  you  cast  your  eyes  about  you 
through  the  court,  and  inform  us  if 
you  see  him  here  at  present." 

The  Colonel  turned,  and  putting  hit 
glass  to  his  eye,  scanned  the  faces  in 
the  gallery,  and  along  the  crowded 
ranks  beneath  it.  He  then  surveyed 
the  bod^  of  the  court,  and  at  length 
fixed  his  glance  on  the   inner  bar. 
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wliere,  seated  beside  Mr.  Fox  ley,  I 
sat,  pale>  and  alDiost  breathless  >vitli 
terror. 

"There  he  is  I  that  man  next  but 
one  to  the  pillar ;  that  is  the  man  !" 

It  was  the  second  time  that  I  had 
stood  beneath  the  concentrated  stare 
of  a  vast  crowd  of  people  ;  but  oh, 
how  dilfcrently  this  from  the  last  time  1 
No  longer  with  aspects  of  compassion, 
ate  interest  and  kind  feeling,  every 
glance  now  was  the  triumphant  sparkle 
over  detected  iniquity,  the  haughty 
look  of  insolent  condemnation. 

"Tell  me  of  this — what  does  this 
mean  ?"  wrote  my  adviser,  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  and  handed  it,  unperceived, 
to  nie. 

"  It  is  true !"  whispered  I,  in  an 
accent  that  almost  rent  my  heart  to 
utter. 

The  commotion  in  the  court  was 
now  KHiat,  the  intense  anxictv  to 
catch  a  sight  of  me  added  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  making  up  a 
deirree  of  tumult  that  the  oilicera 
essiiyed  vainly  to  suppress.  That  the 
evidence  thus  delivered  had  been  a 
great  shock  to  my  advisers  was  easily 
seen  ;  and  though  Foxley  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  the  Colonel,  the 
statement  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

**  We  purpose  to  aflbrd  my  learned 
friend  a  further  exercise  for  his  inge- 
nuity," said  M'Clelland  ;  "  for  wo 
shall  now  summon  to  the  table  a  gen- 
tieman  who  has  know^n  the  plaintilT 
long  and  intimately ;  who  knew  him 
in  his  real  character  of  secret  political 
agent  abroad;  and  who  will  be  able 
not  alone  to  give  a  correct  history  of 
the  individual,  but  also  to  inform  tho 
jury  by  what  circumstances  the  first 
notion  of  this  most  audacious  fraud 
was  fu'st  suggested,  and  how  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  assume  the  character 
and  name  he  had  dared  to  preface  this 
suit  by  taking.  Before  the  witness 
shall  leave  that  table,  1  pledge  mysilf 
to  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  cavil,  one  of  tho  most  daring,  most 
outnigeous,  and  consummate  ])ieces  of 
rascality  that  has  cvlt  come  before  tho 
notice  of  a  jury.  It  is  needless  that  I 
should  say  one  word  to  exonerate  my 
learned  friends  opposite — they  could, 
of  course,  know  nothing  of  the  evi- 
dence we  shall  produce  here  this  day  ; 
the  worst  that  can  be  alleged  against 
them  will  be,  the  insufficieiicy  of  their 
own  searehes,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  proofs  ou  which  they  begau  this 


suit.  I  can  afford  to  reflect,  however, 
upon  their  professional  skill,  as  the 
recompense  tov  not  aspersing  their  re. 
putation ;  and  I  will  say  that  a  more 
baseless,  unsupported  action  never  was 
introduced  into  a  court  of  justice. 
Call  Count  Anatole  Usaffich  1" 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  a 
scene,  the  humiliation  of  which  no 
vindication  of  my  honour  can  ever 
erase.  For  nearly  three  hours  I  lis- 
tened to  such  details,  not  one  of  which 
I  could  boldly  deny,  and  yet  not  one 
of  which  was  the  pure  truth*  that 
actually  made  me  feel  a  perfect  mon- 
ster of  treachery  and  corruption.  Of 
that  life  which  my  own  lawyer  had 
given  such  a  picturesque  account*  a 
new  version  was  now  to  bo  heari; 
the  history  of  my  birth  I  had  onoe 
myself  given  to  Usaffich,  was  all  re- 
lated cireumstantially. 

He  tracked  mo  as  the  "adventurer" 
through  every  event  and  incident  of  mjr 
career  —  e\'er  aiming  at  furtunCf  ever 
failing  ;  the  hired  spy  of  a  partly  the 
corrupt  partisan  of  tue  press ;  a  fellow, 
in  fact,  without  family*  friendsi  or 
country,  and  just  as  bereft  of  every 
pi'inciple  of  honour  or  good  faith. 

Usafllch  went  on  to  say,  that  having 
shown  me  Raper's  letters  and  memo- 
randa on  one  occasion,  I  had*  on 
reading  them,  originated  the  notion  of 
this  suit,  suggestmg  my  own  obscure 
biilh  and  origin  as  suifident  to  defy 
all  inquiry  or  investigation.  lie  repn^ 
senteu  me  as  stating  that  such  actiona 
were  constantlv  brought*  and  as  con- 
stantly successful ;  and  even  where  the 
best  grounds  of  defence  existed*  thejr 
who  were  in  possession  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  compromise  a  claim  rather  than 
to  contest  it  in  open  litigation.  Though 
the  Count  always  endeavoured  to 
screen  himself  behind  his  ignorance  of 
£n>2lish  law  and  justice,  he  made  no 
scruple  of  avowing  his  own  complicity 
in  tnc  scheme.  He  detailed  all  the 
earliest  steps  of  the  venture  —  where 
the  family  crest  had  been  obtained  i 
bj'  whom  it  had  been  engraved  on  mr 
visiting  cards.  Ho  mentioned*  with 
strict  accuracy,  tho  very  date  I  had 
first  assumed  tho  name  of  Carew ;  he 
actually  cxhibittni  a  letter  written  by 
me  on  the  evening  before,  and  in 
which  I  signed  myself  "Paul  Ger- 
vois."  "NVith  these  matters  of  fact  he 
mixed  up  other  details,  totally  nntrue 
— such  as  a  mock  certificate  of  ny 
father's  marriage  at  a  small  town  in 
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Normandy,  and  which  I  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  till  that  moment. 
He  convulsed  the  court  with  laughter 
by  describing  the  way  in  which  I  used 
to  rehearse  the  part  of  heir  and  de- 
scendant of  Walter  Carew  before  him ; 
and  after  a  vast  variety  of  details^ 
either  wholly  or  partially  untrue,  he 
produced  my  written  promise  to  pay 
him  an  enormous  sum  in  the  event  of 
the  success  of  the  present  action. 
Truly  had  the  lawyer  said,  "  such  an 
exposure  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  a  court  of  justice."  And  now  for 
above  an  hour  did  he  continue  to  ac 
cumulate  evidences  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception —  in  the  allegations  made  by 
nic  before  ofHcials  of  the  court ;  affida- 
vits sworn  to ;  documents  attested 
before  consuls  in  Holland  ;  inaccura- 
cies of  expression  ;  faults  even  of  spell- 
ing, not  very  difficult  to  account  for  in 
one  whose  education  and  life  for  the 
most  part  had  been  spent  abroad,  were 
all  quoted  and  adduced,  as  showing 
the  actual  insolence  of  presumption 
which  had  marked  every  step  of  this 
imposture. 

The  Court  interrupted  the  counsel  at 
this  conjuncture  by  an  observation 
which  I  could  not  hear,  to  which  the 
lawyer  replied — 

*'It  shall  be  as  your  lordship  sug- 
gests ;  though,  were  I  permitted  to 
have  a  choice,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
to  probe  this  foul  wound  to  its  last 
depth.  I  would  far  rather  display 
this  consummate  impostor  to  the  worm, 
less  as  a  punishment  to  himself  than  as 
a  warning  and  a  terror  to  others." 

Here  my  counsel  rose,  and  said  that 
he  had  conferred  with  his  learned 
fncnds  in  the  case  as  to  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue.  He  could  not  ex- 
press the  emotions  which  he  felt  at  the 
exposures  they  had  just  witnessed  ; 
nor  did  he  deem  it  necessaiy  to  say 
for  himself  and  his  brother- barristers, 
as  well  as  for  the  respectable  solicitors 
employed,  that  the  revelations  then 
made  had  come  upon  them  entirely  by 
surprise.  "Well  weighing  the  respon- 
sible position  they  occupied  towards 
the  plaintiff,  whose  advocates  they 
were,  they  still  felt,  after  the  appal- 
ling exhibition  they  had  witnessed — an 
exposure  unparalleled  in  a  court  of 
justice — it  would  be  unbefitting  their 
station  as  gentlemen,  and  unworthy  of 
their  duty  as  barristers,  any  longer  to 
continue  this  contest. 

A  low  murmur  of  approbation  ran 


through  the  court  as  the  words  were 
concluded,  and  the  Judge,  solemnly 
added — 

"  You  have  shown  a  very  wise  dis- 
cretion, sir,  and  which  completely 
exonerates  you  from  any  foreknowledge 
of  this  fraud.'* 

The  defendant's  counsel  then  re. 
quested  that  the  Court  would  not  per- 
mit the  plaintififto  leave. 

*'  We  intend  to  prefer  charges  of 
forgery  and  perjury  against  him,  my 
lord,"  said  he ;  **  and  meanwhile  X 
desire  that  the  various  documents  we 
have  seen  may  be  impounded." 

On  an  order  from  the  Judge,  the 
plaintiff  was  now  taken  into  custody ; 
and  af^er,  as  it  appeared,  one  or  two 
vain  efforts  to  address  the  Court,  in 
which  his  voice  utterly  failed  him,  he 
was  removed. 

Mr.  M'Clelland  could  not  take  his 
farewell  of  the  case  without  expressing 
his  full  concurrence  in  the  opinion  ex. 

f)ressed  by  the  Court  regarding  his 
earned  fnends  opposite,  whose  ability 
during  the  contest  was  only  to  hie 
equalled  by  the  integrity  with  which 
they  guided  their  conduct,  when  de- 
fence had  become  worse  than  hope- 
less. 

The  defence  of  this  remarkable 
suit  will  cost  Mr.  Curtis,  it  is  said, 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  pounds. 


A  very  few  words  will  now  complete 
this  history.  Let  him  who  writes 
them  be  permitted  to  derive  them  from 
the  public  journals  of  the  time,  since 
it  is  no  longer  without  deep  humilia- 
tion he  can  venture  to  speak  of  him- 
self. Alas,  and  alas  1  too  true  is  it, 
the  penalties  of  crime  are  as  stigma- 
tising as  crime  itself!  The  stripes 
upon  the  back,  the  brand  upon  the 
brow,  are  more  enduring  than  the  other 
memories  of  vice.  Be  innocent  of  all 
offence,  appeal  to  your  own  heart  with 
conscious  rectitude,  yet  say  if  the 
chain  has  galled  ^our  ankle,  and  the 
iron  bar  has  divided  the  sunlight  that 
streamed  into  your  cell  —  say,  if  you 
can,  that  self-esteem  came  out  in- 
tact and  unwounded,  afVer  such  in- 
dignity. 

I  speak  this  with  no  malice  to  my 
fellow-men — I  bear  no  grudge  against 
those  who  sentenced  me ;  too  deeply 
conscious  am  I  of  my  many  offences 
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against  the  world  to  assume  even  to 
myself  the  pretension  of  martyr ;  but 
I  do  assert,  that  vindication  of  cha- 
racter— restitution  to  fair  fame  comes 
late,  when  once  the  terrible  or- 
deal of  public  condemnation  has  been 
passed.  The  very  pity  men  extend  to 
you,  humiliates — their  compassion  sa- 
vours of  mercy ;  and  mercy  is  the  at- 
tribute  of  One  alone  1 

The  Morning  Advertiser  informed 
its  readers,  amidst  its  paragraphs  of 
events — "  That,  on  Wednesday  last, 
Paul  Gervois,  the  celebrated  claimant 
to  the  estates  of  the  late  Walter  Ca- 
rcw,  was  forwarded  to  Cork,  previous 
to  embarking  on  board  the  transport 
ship  •  Craven  Castle,*  in  pursuance  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  last  as. 
sizes,  of  banishment  beyond  the  seas 
for  tht!  term  of  his  natural  life.  The 
wretched  man,  who,  since  the  discovery 
that  marked  the  concluding  scene  of 
liis  trial,  has  scarcely  utterod  a  word, 
declined  all  (k-fence,  and  while  obsti- 
nately  rejecting  any  assistance  from 
counsel,  still  pei*sisted  in  pleading  not 
guilty  to  the  last. 

'*  It  is  asserted,  we  know  not  with 
what  authority,  fliat  the  eminent 
leader  of  the  Western  Circuit  is  fully 
persuaded,  not  only  of  Gervois'  inno- 
cence, but  actually  of  his  right  to  the 
vast  propertv  to  which  he  pretended 
to  be  the  heir ;  and  had  it  not  lieen 
for  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  Mr,  llan- 
chett  would  have  defended  him  on  his 
late  trial." 

Amidst  the  fashionable  intelligence 
of  the  same  day,  we  read  **  thnt  a  very 
large  and  brilliant  company  are  pass- 
ing the  Kaster  holidays  at  the  hospitiu 
ble  seat  of  Joseph  Curtis,  Castle  Ca- 
re w,  amongst  whom  we  recognised 
lA)rd  and  Lady  Ogletown,  Sir  Alassy 
Digby,  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Ma- 
lone,  ^lajor-lxenend  Count  Ussaiich, 
Knight  ot'  various  orders,  and  Augus- 
tus ClifTonl,  &c." 

I  was  on  boanl  of  a  convict  hulk  in 
Cork  harbour  from  March  till  the  lat- 
ter end  K}i'  November,  not  knowing, 
nor  indeed  caring,  why  my  sentence 
of  transportation  had  not  l>een  carried 
out.  The  shock  under  which  I  had 
fallen,  still  stunned  me.  Life  was  be- 
come ii  dreary,  monc^tonous  dream, 
but  I  had  no  wish  to  awake  from  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  acute  sufler- 
ing  I  can  trace  to  that  period  was, 
when  the  unhappy  fate  which  attached 
tu  mo  excited  bcutijueuts  of   cither 


compassion  or  curiosity  in  othen.  Pri- 
son discipline  had  not*  at  tho  time  I 
speak  of,  received  the  development  it 
has  since  attained;  greater  freedom 
of  action  was  pormitted  to  those  in 
charge  of  prisoners,  whop  provided 
that  their  safety  was  assared,  were  suf- 
fered to  treat  tnem  with  any  degree  of 
severity  or  harshness  that  thejr  fiuu 
cied. 

The  extraordinary  features  of  the 
trial  in  which  I  had  figured — ^the  ''out- 
rageous daring  of  my  pretensions"— as 
the  newspapers  styled  it  —  attracted 
towards  me  somo  of  that  half-morbid 
interest  which,  somehow,  attaches  to 
any  remarkable  crime.  Scarcely  « 
week  passc<l  without  some  visitor  or 
other  desiring  to  see  me ;  and  I  was 
onlered  to  come  up  on  deck,  or  to 
<*  walk  aft  on  the  poop,'*  to  be  stared 
at  and  surveyed,  as  though  I  had  been 
some  newly- discovered  animal  of  tho 
woods. 

These  were  very  mortifying  moments 
to  me,  and,  as  I  well  knew  that  their 
humiliation  formed  no  part  of  my  sen. 
tenco,  I  felt  disiiosed  to  rebel  against 
this  infliction.  The  resolution  required 
more  energy,  however,  than  I  possess- 
ed, nor  was  it  till  after  Ions  and  pain- 
ful endurance,  that  I  resolved  finally 
to  resist.  As  I  could  not  refuse  to 
walk  up  on  deck  when  ordered,  tlie 
only  resistance  in  my  power  was  to 
mamtain  silence,  and  not  reply  to  a 
single  (juestiou  of  those  whose  Tulgar 
and  heartless  curiosity  prompted  them 
to  make  an  amusement  of  my  sufler- 
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''llie  fellow  won't  speak,  gentle« 
men,"  said  the  superintendent  one 
morning  to  a  very  numerous  party, 
who,  in  all  the  joyousncss  of  ILb 
and  liberty,  came  to  heighten  their 
/est  for  pleasure  by  tho  sif^ht  of  sor. 
1*0 w  and  pain.  **  lie  was  never  yery 
communicative  about  himself,  bntlnU 
terly  ho  refuses  to  utter  a  word." 

"lie  still  persists  in  asserting  his 
innocence?"  asked  one  of  the  stran- 
gers, but  in  a  voice  easily  OTerfaesid 
by  me. 

' "  Not  to  any  of  us,  sir,"  replied 
the  turnkey,  grufily ;  "  he  may  no  so 
with  his  feflows  below  in  tho  hold,  bat 
he  knows  l>etter  than  to  try  on  that 
gammon  with  us." 

**  I  must  say,"  said  one,  in  a  half 
whisiKT,  '*that,  even  in  that  dress,  he 
hns  the  look  of  a  gentleman  abont 
him." 
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"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  an- 
other, *'if  his  story  were  to  be  truel" 

I  know  not. what  cord  in  my  heart 
responded  to  that  sudden  burst  of  feel- 
inor.  I  am  fullv  convinced  that,  to 
anything  like  systematic  condolence 
or  well-worded  compassion,  I  should 
have  been  cold  as  a  stone ;  and  yet  I 
burst  into  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  sobbed 
convulsively. 

**  Ah  1  he  is  a  deep  one,"  muttered 
the  turnkey.  "  Take  him  down  with 
you,  Corporal  ;'*  and  I  was  marched 
away,  glad  to  hide  my  shame  and  my 
sorrow  in  secret. 

Various  drafts  had  been  made  of 
those  who  had  been  my  companions, 
until  at  last  not  one  remained  of  those 
originally  sentenced  at  the  same  assizer 
with  myself.  What  this  might  portend 
1  knew  not.  Was  I  destined  to  end 
my  days  on  board  of  this  dark  and  dis- 
mal hulk  ? — was  I  never  to  press  earth 
once  more  with  my  feet  ?  Ilow  simply 
that  sounds  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  there 
is  some  strange,  high  instinct  in  the 
heart  of  man  that  attaches  him  to 
the  very  soil  of  earth.  That  clay  of 
which  we  came,  and  to  which  we  are 
one  day  to  return,  has  a  powerful  hold 
upon  our  hearts.  He  who  toils  in  it 
loves  it  with  a  fonder  love  than  the 
gi'cat  lord  who  owns  it.  Its  varied 
aspects  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  its 
chanireful  hues  of  season,  its  fragrance 
and  its  barrenness  are  the  books  in 
which  he  reads  ;  its  years  of  fruitful- 
ness  are  the  joyous  episodes  of  his  ex- 
istence. The  mother-earth  is  the  pa- 
rent that  makes  all  man  akin,  and 
teaches  us  to  love  each  other  like  bre- 
thren, 

"  Well,  Gervois,"  said  the  turnkey 
to  me  one  morning,  "  you  are  to  go  at 
last,  they  say.  Old  Hanchett  has 
argued  your  case  till  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said  of  it ;  but  the  Lords  have  de- 
cided against  you,  and  now  you  are  to 
sail  with  the  next  batch." 

The  announcement  gave  me  neither 
pleasure  nor  plain  ;  even  this  evidence 
of  Hanchett's  kindness  towards  me  did 
not  touch  my  feelings,  for  I  had  out- 
lived every  sentiment  of  regard  or  es- 
teem, and  lay  cold  and  apathetic  to 
whatever  might  betide  me. 

Possibly  this  indifference  of  mine 
might  have  piqued  him,  for  he  tried  to 
stimulate  me  to  some  show  of  interest, 
or  even  of  curiosity  about  my  own  case, 
by  dropping  hints  of  the  points  of  law 


on  which  the  appeal  was  grounded, 
and  the  ingenuity  by  which  counsel 
endeavoured  to  rescue  me.  But  all  his 
efforts  failed  ;  I  was  dead  to  the  past, 
and  careless  for  the  future. 

"  Here's  another  order  come  abont 
you,''  said  he  to  me  about  a  week  after 
this;  "you  are  not  to  be  shipped  off 
next  time.  They've  found  something 
else  in  your  case  now,  which,  they  say, 
will  puzzle  the  twelve  judges.  Mayhap 
you'd  like  to  read  it,  if  I  could  get  you 
the  newspaper?" 

"  It  were  kinder  to  leave  me  as  I 
am,"  replied  I.  *'  He  who  can  only 
awake  to  sorrow  had  better  be  let  sleep 
on. 

"Just  as  you  please,  my  man,"  re- 
joined he,  grufflv ;  "  though,  if  I  were 
you,  I'd  like  to  know  that  my  case  was 
not  hopeless." 

'*  You  fancy  that  it  matters  to  me 
whether  my  sentence  be  seven  years  or  ' 
seventy ;  whether  I  be  condemned 
to  chains  here,  or  hard  labour  there, 
or  mere  imprisonment  without  either ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  for  the  terms  of  the 
penalty  I  care  almost  nothing.  The 
degradation  of  the  felon  absorbs  all  the 
rest.  W^hen  the  law  has  once  separated 
from  all  save  the  guilty,  it  has  done  its 
worst." 

This  was  the  second  attempt  he 
made  to  stimulate  my  curiosity.  His 
third  venture  was  more  successful. 

"So,  Gervois,"  said  he,  seating  him- 
self opposite  me,  "  they're  on  the  right 
scent  at  last  in  your  business ;  they're 
likely  to  discover  the  real  heir  to  that 
property  you  tried  for." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  I. 

"  Why,  it  seems  somehow  there  is,  or 
there  ought  to  be  somewhere,  a  young 
fellow,  a  son  to  this  same  Carew ;  and 
if  what  the  newspapers  here  say  be 
true,  his  right  to  the  estate  can  be  soon 
established." 

I  stared  at  him  with  amazement, 
and  he  went  on. 

"  Listen  to  this : — '  Our  readers  can- 
not fail  to  remember  a  very  remarkable 
suit  which  lately  occupied  no  small  share 
of  public  attention,  by  the  efforts  of  a 
fraudulent  conspiracy  to  undermine  the 
title  of  one  of  tne  largest  landed  pro- 
perties in  this  kingdom.  It  would 
appear  now  that  some  very  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  Ame- 
rica respecting  this  claim,  particulars 
of  which  have  been  already  forwarded 
to  England.     As  the  parties  who  have 
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made  these  discoveries  may  soon  be 
expected  in  this  country,  it  is  not  ini- 
possible  that  we  may  soon  hoar  of  an- 
other action  of  ejectment,  although  on 
very  diiferent  grounds,  and  with  very 
dirterent  results  from  the  late  one.'  " 

A  very  few  days  after  this  there  ap- 
peared another  an<l  still  more  remark- 
able paragraph,  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  which  ran  thus  : — 

**  We  mentioned  a  few  days  back, 
that  an  estate,  the  elaim  to  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  late  most  remarkable 
lawsuit,  was  likely  again  to  furnii>h 
matter  for  the  occupation  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  rube.  There  would 
seem  now  to  bo  no  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
solicitors  in  this  country  has  received 
instructions  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
preliminary  to  a  new  action  at  law. 
The  newlv-discovered  facts  are  sntli- 
cienlly  curious  to  deserve  mention. 
The  late  Walter  Carew,  Esq.,  was  re- 
puted to  have  married  a  French  lady, 
who,  although  belie ve<l  to  have  been 
of  high  and  distinguished  rank,  was 
no  longer  traceable  to  any  family,  nor 
indeed  to  any  locality  in  Franco.  There 
were  many  mysti>nous  circumstances 
attending  this  alleged  union,  which 
made  the  fact  of  a  marriage  verv  doubt- 
ful.  Notiiing  certainly  cH)uld  be  dis- 
covered amongst  Carew's  papers,  or 
little  to  authenticate  the  cireumstances, 
nor  was  there  a  sinj:le  allusion  to  Ihj 
found  to  it  in  his  handwriting.  A  sin- 
gular accident  has  at  Ii^ngth  brought 
this  docuuient  to  light;  and  although 
the  individual  whose  fortune  it  most 
nearly  concerned  has  ceased  to  exist — 
he  died,  it  is  believed,  in  the  atT.iir  of 
the  St^etions  at  Paris —  the  result  will, 
in  all  probability,  atl'ect  the  possession 
of  the  vast  property  in  nuestion. 

"  Tho  discovery  to  which  we  alludo 
is  as  follows  :  —  A  mass  of  [Mipers  and 
family  <locunients  wei*e  deposited  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Montpensier  in  the 
hands  of  certain  bankers  in  Philadei- 
phia,  in  whose  possession  they  havo 
riMnained  undisturl>ed  and  unexplored, 
up  to  within  a  few  weeks  back,  when 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  desiring  to  know 
if  a  purticular  document  that  he  sought 
ibr  was  amongst  the  nundxT,  addresse<l 
himself  to  the  firm  for  this  pur|)o>u*. 
AVhether  su<'cess  attended  the  search 
in  (lut'Stion  we  know  not,  but  it  cer- 
tainlv  elicilcd  another  and  most  curious 
discovery  —  no  less  than  that  the  latu 


Madame  do  Carew  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  Philippe,  Duko  of  Or. 
leans,  the  celebrated  'Egalite,'  and 
that  her  marriage  had  been  the  result 
of  a  wager  lost  by  the  Duko  to  Carew. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  any 
more  of  the  singular  circumstances  of 
this  strange  compact,  though  wu  may 
add,  what  in  the  present  is  the  more  im. 
portant  element  of  the  case,  no  less  than 
this  marriiige  certiliciitc  of  Walter  Ca« 
rew  and  Josephine  de  Courtois,  for* 
warded  to  the  Duke  by  j)Ost  from  Eng- 
land, in  a  letter  from  the  Duchessc  do 
Sargance,  who  had  accompanie<l  them. 

•*The  letter  of  the  Ducliess  herself  i:i 
not  one  of  the  least  singidar  parts  of 
this  most  strange  histor}',  since  \X  men- 
tions the  marriage  in  a  style  of  a])olog}', 
and  consoles  the  Duke  for  the  metaU 
liance  by  the  assurance  that,  probably, 
in  the  obscurity  of  Ireland,  they  will 
never  be  heard  of  any  moit*. 

"  Amongst  the  strange  coincidences 
of  this  strange  event,  another  still  re- 
mains to  l)e  told.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  firms  of  Rogers  and  Itaper  that 
these  documents  were  deposited,  ami 
]Mr.  llaper  himself  has  passed  half  a 
liietime  in  the  vain  search  for  the  very 

{)iece  of  evidence  which  mere  cliaucc 
las  thus  presented  to  him. 

"  That  Gervois,  the  celebrated  im- 
postor in  this  case,  must  have,  by  somo 
nieans  or  other,  obtained  an  msight 
into  the  strange  circumstances  of  this 
story,  is  (juito  evident,  and  wo  under- 
stand that  the  order  for  his  departure 
has  been  countermanded  till  be  be  in- 
terrogated as  to  the  amount  of  his 
knowkdge,  and  the  sources  from  whicli 
he  derived  it.  Mr.  Kaper  ami  the 
Countess  of  Gabraic,  an  Irishwoman 
by  birth,  are  exjiected  daily  to  arrive 
in  this  country,  and  we  may  look  for. 
ward  to  their  coming  for  the  elucidation 
of  one  of  the  most  curious  stories  in 
our  domestic  annals. 

"  There  is  a  story  current  that  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  remeuibersy  some 
years  back,  a  young  man  having  pre- 
sented himself  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  tue  son 
of  the  late  Walter  Carew,  and  shown 
certain  papers  to  authenticate  his 
chiim ;  and  as  the  occurrence  took 
place  subsequent  to  the  year  '05,  it  is 
evident  tliat  if  his  pretensions  were 
well-founded,  there  could  be  no  truth 
in  the  account  of  his  having  fallen  in 
the  *  Battle  of  the  Sections.*  " 

I  have  no  heart  to  speak  of  how 
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these  passages  affected  me.  To  hear 
that  i«y  dear  mother  and  Raper  still 
lived ;  that  they  not  only  remembered 
me,  but  that  their  deep  devotion  to  my 
cause  still  animated  them,  was  too 
much  to  bear !  Bruised,  and  shattered, 
and  broken  down  by  fortune,  this 
proof  of  affection  kindled  the  almost 
dead  embers  of  feeling  within  me,  and 
I  fell  upon  my  knees  in  thankful 
prayer  to  Heaven  that  I  was  not  de- 
serted nor  forgotten !  It  was  no  longer 
rank,  and  wealth,  and  riches  that  glit- 
tered before  me.  I  sought  for  no 
splendours  of  fortune  or  high  estate. 
All  that  I  asked — all  that  I  prayed  for, 
was  an  honourable  name  before  man, 
and  that  Love  which  should  once  more 
reconcile  me  to  myself — lift  me  from 
the  lonely  depths  of  my  isolation,  and 
make  a  home  for  me  with  those  to 
whom  I  was  dear. 

"  On  deck,  Gervois,"  said  the  turn- 
key, arousing  me  from  a  deep  reverie 
a  few  days  after  this  interview ;  •*  On 
deck — here  are  some  strangers  want 
to  have  a  look  at  ye." 

I  slowly  followed  him  up  the  ladder. 
I  was  weak  and  sickly,  but  no  longer 
dispirited  nor  depressed;  a  faint  flick- 
cring  of  hope  now  burned  within  me, 
and  I  felt  that,  even  to  the  vulgar 
stare  of  curiosity,  I  could  present  the 
steady  gaze  of  one  whose  vindication 
might  one  day  be  pronounced.  1  had 
but  touched  the  deck  with  my  foot, 
when  1  was  clasped  in  a  strong  em- 
brace, and  Polly's  voice,  as  she  Kissed 
me,  cried — 

"  My  own  dear,  dear  boy — my  own 
long  lost  child." 

Kaper's  arms  were  around  me  too, 
and  another  that  I  knew  not,  a  white- 
haired  man,  old  and  sorrow-stricken, 
but  noble-looking,  grasped  my  hand  in 
his,  and  said — 

**  His  father,  every  inch  of  himl" 

Poor  MacNaghten !  he  had  come 
from  fourteen  years  of  imprisonment  to 
d(;vote  his  first  moment  of  liberty  to 
bless  and  embrace  me. 

Oh  !  you  who  have  known  what  it  is 
to  bo  rescued  from  death  when  every 
hope  of  life  hiid  left  you — who  have 
from  the  storm- tossed  raft  watched  the 
sail  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
at  last  heard  the  loud  cheer  that  said. 
Be  of  good  courage  —  a  moment  more 
and  we  will  be  with  you.  F^xqw  you, 
in  that  moment  of  blissful  ligony  can- 
not sound  the  depth  of  emotion  which 


was  mine  as,  throwing  off  the  stain  of 
the  felon,  I  stood  forth  in  the  pride  of 
my  guiltlessness,  able  to  say  to  the 
world.  See  how  you  have  wronged  me  ! 
See  how,  confounding  the  weakness 
and  the  folly  of  the  human  heart  with 
direct  and  actual  criminality,  you  have 
suffei*ed  the  probable  or  the  possible  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  inevitably  true- 
have  been  so  carried  away  by  prejudice 
or  by  passion  as  to  sentence  an  innocent 
man  ; — see,  I  say,  that  your  judgments 
are  fallible  and  your  tests  are  weak  ;  and 
bethink  you  that  all  you  can  do  here- 
after in  atonement  of  your  error  can 
never  erase  the  deep  welt  of  the  fetter 
on  his  limb,  or  the  more  terrible  brand 
that  stamped  guilty  on  his  name.  If 
you  cannot  be  always  just,  be  some- 
times merciful ;  distrust,  at  least,  the 
promptings  that  disposed  you  to  con- 
demnation, and  say  to  your  heart, 
"  Good  God,  if  he  were  to  prove  in- 
nocent I" 

I  am  now  wealthy  and  rich.  Years 
of  prosperity  have  rolled  over  me  — 
years  of  tranquil  happiness  and  sincere 
enjoyment.  There  is  not  a  day  on 
which  I  have  not  to  thank  Heaven  for 
blessings  of  health  and  vigour — for  the 
love  of  kind  hearts,  and  lor  the  affec- 
tion of  many  benevolent  natures.  I 
know  and  I  acknowledge  that  these 
are  more  than  the  recompense  of  any 
sorrows  I  have  suffered  ;  and  in  my 
daily  walk  of  life  I  try  to  aid  those 
who  suffer  —  to  console  affliction,  and 
to  cheer  weak-heartedness.  The  hap- 
piness that  others  seek  and  find  withm 
the  circle  of  their  own,  I  look  for  in  the 
wider  family  of  mankind,  and  I  am  not 
disappointed. 

Polly  and  Raper  live  with  me.  Mac- 
Naghten, too,  mhabits  the  old  room 
that  once  was  his.  Poor  fellow,  in  his 
extreme  old  age  he  loves  every  spot 
that  revives  a  memory  of  the  past,  and 
in  his  wanderings  often  calls  me 
"  Walter." 

It  remains  for  me  but  to  sa^,  that 
the  singular  events  which  ultimately 
restored  me  to  my  own,  attracted  the 
attention  of  royalty.  The  various  de- 
tails which  came  out  upon  the  trial, 
with  the  evidence  given  by  the  Coun- 
tessof  Gabriac  and  Raper — all  of  which, 
involving  so  much  already  known,  I 
ha\'e  spared  the  reader  —  so  far  inte- 
rested the  King,  that  his  Majesty  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  me  at  court. 

I  hastened,  of  course,  to  obey  the 
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command,  and  from  the  royal  hand  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knisfhthood,  hia 
Majesty  saying,  "We  should  have  made 
you  a  baronet,  only  that  it  would  have 
been  of  no  use  to  you,  seeing  that  you 
are  the  last  of  the  Carews,  of  Castle- 
Carew.*' 

Yes,  kind  reader,  and  these,  too,  are 
our  last  words  to  you.  Would  that  any- 
thing in  these  memorials  of  a  life  may 


have  served  to  lighten  a  weary  hour,  or 
soflene<l  a  moment  of  suffering,  since 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  instruction  or 
improvement  they  lav  no  claim.  At 
all  events,  think  of  mo  as  one  too 
deeply  conscious  of  his  own  faults  to 
hide  or  to  extenuate  them,  and  too 
sincerely  sensible  of  his  good  fortune 
not  to  strive  to  extend  ita  blessing!  to 
others.— Adieu. 


DIRGE     rOR     LITTLE     MARY. 
BT  Km.   ACTOR  TINDAL. 


I. 

Sing  and  sigh  for  little  Mary ; 

From  the  lap  of  loving  care 
She  hath  fled,  the  laughing  Fairy, 

Glancing  through  her  shining  hair, 
In  a  tangled  golden  ravei. 

Floating  on  the  summer  air  1 
Or  in  tiuttcring  brightness  glowing, 

Round  her  waxen  cheeks  and  face  ; 
Or  in  glittering  stri'amers  flowing. 

Fur  hehinil  her  in  the  race, 
When  those  limbs,  so  fleet  and  rosy. 

Bore  her  on  before  the  throng. 
Tossing  high  her  wild  flower  posy, 

Ringing  forth  some  rhyming  song : 
Ah !  how  still  is  little  Marv, 

In  her  white  shroud,  wide  and  long. 

II. 
Do  they  fear  that  she  should  waken  ? 

For  her  mother  shades  the  light. 
When  into  that  room,  forsaken, 

Tearfully  she  steals  at  night. 
Do  they  fear  the  wind  should  chill  her  ? 

For  they  draw  the  curtiiins  round  ; 
That  a  voice  with  pain  should  thrill  her  ? 

For  their  words  in  whispers  sound ; 
And  the}'  tread  with  noiseless  footsteps. 

As  if  that  were  holy  ground. 

lu. 
Ah !  we  followed  little  Mary 

To  the  utmost  bounds  of  tbouffht. 
Vague  and  grey ; — ^but  there  the  Fairy 

All  an  angel's  brightness  caught ; 
And  the  sheets  of  moonlight  bore  ner 

O'er  the  dead  sea  dark  before  her. 
Through  the  distance  none  may  mea8ure> 

Height  and  depth  we  mav  not  paM, 
Till  the  day  shall  come  when  Mary 

Smiles,  and  others  cry  alas  1 
Till  again  our  little  Fairy 

Calls  to  us  and  bids  as  pass ! 
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TUE    BEPRIEYE;    0R»    THE   WILD   JUSTICE   OF    BEVENGX. 


Ur  A   COM8TABULARY  OPPICKR. 


In  the  year  18 — ,  the  body  of  a  boau- 
lifiil  boy,  of  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  was  found  drowned  in  a  quarry- 
hole  in  the  county  of ,  in  which 

I  was  then  stationed.  Some  marks, 
which  might  have  been  of  violence,  or 
received  while  gtruffgling  lor  '  life 
amongst  the  sharp  rocKS  which  formed 
the  sides  of  the  hole,  but  which  looked 
more  like  the  former,  made  it  desirable 
that  the  inquest  should  be  conducted 
with  the  strictest  and  most  searching 
minuteness. 

Having  heard  of  the  occurrence  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  I  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before  any 
crowd  had  collected  which  might  have 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  place,  so 
as  to  frustrate  me  in  making  such  ob- 
servations as  might  be  of  use  in  tracing 
the  melancholy  event  to  its  source.  It 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
purely  accidental ;  and  as  it  was  known 
that  the  boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  the  place  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  fishing,  1  was  not  prepared  to 
think  otherwise ;  besides,  Edward 
O'Connor  —  such  was  his  name  —  was 
very  justly  a  prime  favourite  with  the 
whole  parish,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suppose  any  motive  for  violence 
towards  him.  I,  however,  made  the 
police  form  a  cordon  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  off' the  people,  who  had  by 
this  time  be<;un  to  assemble  in  con- 
sidcrablc  numbers;  and  by  this  means, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  intelligent 
mcniber  of  the  force,  I  was  enabled  to 
make  such  observations  as  the  place 
admitted  of,  and  the  nature  of  the 
facts  required.  We  found  evident 
marks  of  footsteps  upon  one  part  of  the 
bank  which  could  not  have  been  the 
bov's  —  tliey  were  those  of  a  man's 
shoe,  with  the  usual  description  of 
nails  worn  by  the  country  people  ; 
there  were  also  the  marks  of  a  foot 
without  any  shoe,  but  wh'ch  appeared 
to  have  had  a  stockini;  on  ;  an<l  what 
struck  me  as  most  remarkable  was, 
that  in  every  instance  the  mark  of  this 
foot  proved  to  be  that  of  the  left,  nor 
could  we,  upon  the  most  minute  search, 
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find  one  of  those  latter  marks  made  by 
the  right-foot,  "wbilo  those  which  were 
marked  by  the  shoes  were  right  and 
left  indiscriminately.  There  was  also 
a  small  fishing-rod  found  upon  the 
bank,  broken.  On  examining  tfie  body, 
there  were  found  one  or  two  cuts,  as  if 
inflicted  by  sharp  stones,  upon  the  face 
and  forehead,  and  the  tops  of  the  fin- 
gers were  much  torn,  apparently  in 
the  effort  to  lay  hold  upon  the  sides  of 
the  rocks,  in  the  struggle  between  life 
and  death ;  but  there  was  one  cut  upon 
the  hack  of  the  head  which  it  was  more 
difiieult  to  account  for.  A  surgeon 
was  examined,  who  stated  that  none 
of  the  wounds  were  sufficient  to  have 
caused  death,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
anv  further  evidence,  a  verdict  of 
**  iFound  drowned  "  was  recorded. 
Although  I  could  not  quarrel  with  the 
verdict,  my  mind  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  upon  the  subject. 

This  boy  was  the  son  of  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  named  Thomas  O'Con- 
nor, who  had,  some  years  before, 
proved  successful  as  a  rival  in  court- 
ship with  a  man  named  Terence  De- 
lany.  Delany  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
active  young  man,  and  a  great  favou- 
rite amongst  a  certain  class  of  young 
women  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was,  however,  wild,  thoughtless,' and 
unprincipled,  and  bis  habits  and  occu- 
pations were  such  as  to  cause  the  ge- 
neral remark,  that  he  would  never 
turn  out  well.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
cock-fight,  dog.fight,  or  other  disreput- 
able meeting  took  place  in  the  parish 
which  was  not  got  up  and  conducted 
by  Terence  Delany ;  and  it  was  soon 
plainly  foretold,  that  if  he  did  not 
change  his  ways,  they  would  bring  him 
to  disgrace  and  shame. 

O'Connor  was  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this ;  he  was  a  cheerful,  gay,  in- 
dustrious, well-principled  young  man, 
the  pride  of  his  father's  cottage,  and 
the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ho 
was  an  only  son,  and  well  to  do  in  the 
world;  and  although  not  so  tall  or  so 
handsome  as  Delany,  it  was  no  great 
wonder  that  upon  a  fair  comparison  of 
their  respective  merits,  backed  as  he 
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Tras  by  the  good  Tvonl  of  everybody, 
lie  phoiild  have  carried  the  heart  of 
^lary  M'Kt^nzie  —  wlio  was  a  jrood, 
ponslhle  girl  —  in  opposition  tu  his 
handsomer,  but  k'S:^  worthy  rival. 

Dcilanv  had  earlv  percciviMl  that  his 
game  was  lost  il'  lell  to  honnnrable 
competition  between  him  and  O'CNm- 
nor  :  and  pn>tendin(r  not  to  have  taken 
liis  failiini  to  heait  in  any  way,  or  in- 
deed to  have?  entertained  any  liirtlier 
aspirations  or  intentions  towards  tlio 
object  of  tliL'ir  eomimui  addres.«fs,  did 
all  in  his  powrr  to  conciliate  ()'Ct»n- 
nor,  and,  if  pos>ibl»',  to  create  at  least 
a  fair  nndcr>tandinj;  between  them,  in 
hopes  iii  hein'i  able  to  induce  him  to 
join  him  an<l  his  companions  in  their 
ttnnisements,  rejirescutinflr  them  as  in- 
nocent  and  nianlv,  lilted  I'or  vounjj 
men  of  their  ela!>s  and  time  of  life,  but 
with  the  deep  and  secrt?t  hope  of  leatl- 
ing  him,  step  by  step,  into  dis^^racc, 
or  perliaps  into  committing  somo 
transportable  crime,  so  as  to  get  the 
staiie  clear  for  himself  alto;jetlier. 
0'(..onnor  was,  however,  proof  anainst 
all  his  temptations,  and,  en^  long,  be- 
came the  husband  ij^  Mnrv  ^I'Kenzie. 

Delany  now,  stung  by  vexation,  dis- 
af (point ment,  and  wounded  pride, 
plun::ed  more  recklessly  than  ever  into 
excesses ;  thovigh  towards  O'Ctmnor 
Le  became,  ])erhaps,  even  more  than 
u-n:dly  civil,  although  u  vow  of  re- 
ven_::e,  which  was  limited  neither  as  to 
extent  nor  time,  was  registered  in  his 
lieart  auainst  him.  Aimoyed,  too,  by 
the  je-t^  and  bantering  of  his  compa* 
nions  at  his  want  of  success,  he  becauic 
irritated  and  morose,  and  more  aban. 
done<l  in  his  eharneter  every  day,  L'iv- 
ing  way  to  the  worst  pas>ions  of  his 
nature;  so  that  it  was  not  without 
justict;  he  became  sus|M'Cted  i)f  being 
eoncerntMl  in  most  of  the  daring  out- 
ra<res  which  took  place  not  oidy  in  that 
imn.edi.ite  neii^hbourhuod,  but  within  a 
range  of  some  miles.  It  was  <>vident 
th.'it  this,  with  a  ]iolice  force  in  the  dis- 
tiict,  which,  ('Yen  at  the  early  |)eriod 
of  which  I  si)eak,  had  become  ivell- 
organised  and  etiieient,  could  not  go 
on  very  \o\^»  without  being  detected ; 
and,  aeconlingly,  one  night  Delany 
was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  a  portion  of  the  carcau  of  a 
tilic«*p  which  ho  had  just  ilaushtared, 
nnd  divided  with  hii  suilty  t 
This  wflfl  a  crime  m  had  \. 
become  of  fre  v  d  lu 
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entertained  that  the  ringleader  had 
been  caught,  and  that  a  remedy  for  tbo 
evil  was  at  hand. 

About  two  hours  previousi  to  Do. 
lanv's  having   been   detected   in   the 
above  act,  a  turf-stack  in  the  rere  of 
O'Connor's  housi*,  had   been  si»t   on 
fire  an<l  consumed,  and  strong  suspi. 
cion  rested  upon  Delany  as  the  authur, 
as  a  counneneement  to  the  night's  work 
in  which  the  sheep  was  killed.     U|»on 
this  latter  case,  O'Connor  was,  unfor. 
tunately,  obliged  to  Iks  brought  for- 
ward in  evidence  against  him,  and  on 
being  examined,  swore   that  he  li.ail 
been  from  home  on  the  night  his  turf- 
stack  was  burned,  and  on  his  return, 
at  a  late   hour,   in   company  with  a 
friend,  he  met  Delanv  at  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  road,  with  something  like  a  sack 
or  bag  across  his  shoulder — this  was  at 
the  corner  of  a  short  lane  leading;  into 
the  field  in  which  the  sheep  was  killed^ 
and  he  saw  Delany  turning  out  of  the 
lane  into  the  road,  U^fore  he  knew  who 
it  was ;  that  upon  Deluny  perceiving 
him,  he  appeared  very  much  annoyed 
and  confused,  and  swore  an  oath  tbaty 
"  go  where  he  would,  O'Connor  was 
there   betbre   him,"   u[ion   which  the 
other  replieil,  ''  the   next  place  you 
go,   I  hop(^  I'll  neither  lie  there  be- 
fore nor  after  you."    This  was  cor- 
roborated ))y  the  person  who  was  in 
company  with  O'Connor  at  the  time, 
and  with  the  evidence  of  the  police^ 
who  shortly  after  apprehended  Debt ny. 
lie  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation.     Upon  his 
being  removed  from  tlie  dock,  he  looked 
tiercel v  at  O'Connor,  who  was  in  one 
of  the  side-boxes,  and  exclaimed,  "  It's 
a  hmg  lane  that  has  no  turning;  your- 
self or  your  son  may  bo  at  home  before 
me. " 

^lore  than  two  years  beyond  the 
term  for  which  Delany  had  beentrana- 
ported  had  expired,  and  nothing  had 
as  yet  been  heard  of  him,  which  waa 
indeed  a  subject  of  much  joy  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  O'Connor  had 
four  children,  of  whom  Edward,  the 
l>oy  found  drowned,  had  been  the 
eldest,  and  peace  and  happiness  per- 
vaded the  whole  district,  until  the 
latter,  at  kast,  waa  inteimpted  bj 
that  melancholr  erent. 
Edward  O'Connor  had  fineqnwtfy 
kit  ai  '■■  who  lived  not 
rfooddTluaii 
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nighty  his  absence  on  the  occasion  in 
question  suggested  nothing  more  in 
tlie  minds  of  his  father  or  mother,  till 
they  were  aroused  from  their  sleep  at 
day-break  the  next  morning,  by  the 
sad  intelligence  of  what  had  happened. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of 
things,  and  poor  little  O'Connor  had 
been  some  five  or  six  weeks  numbered 
with  the  sleeping  dead,  when  at  mid- 
nii^ht  I  was  awakened  by  a  policeman, 
wiio  stated  that  Thomas  O'Connor  was 
below  stairs,  and  wished  to  speak  with 
me  in  all  haste.  I  instantly  ordered 
him  to  be  sent  up,  at  the  same  time 
dressing  myself  as  quickly  as  possible. 
On  entering  the  room,  he  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  and  the  first  thing 
that  struck  me  on  beholding  him  was, 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  out  of  his 
mind — madness  was  in  every  feature. 
I  asked  him  with  as  much  calmness  as 
I  could  assume,  **  What  was  the 
matter  ?  —  what  he  had  to  communi- 
cate?" lie  turned  full  upon  me;  and 
what  a  sight  1  His  eyes  Hashed  fire, 
his  hands  were  clenched,  his  teeth  set 
firmly  together,  and  his  whole  frame 
convulsed  with  fury. 

'*  For  heaven's  sake,  O'Connor," 
said  1,  •'  what  is  now  the  matter?" 

*'  Murder  1  murder!"  he  whispered, 
placing  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear. 
'*  Delany !"  he  then  cried  aloud,  still 
clenching  his  fists,  and  rolling  his 
blood- shot  eyeballs,  which  nearly 
started  from  their  sockets. 

**  For  God's  sake,  O'Connor,  be 
calm,"  said  I,  "  what  reason  have  you 
to  suppose  that 

<<  Calm  —  calm — reason  to  suppose 
— calm  !"  he  cried,  looking  at  me  as  if 
I  myself  had  been  the  murderer. 
**  Reason  to  suppose!"  he  repeated,  "  I 
know  it  —  I  ought  to  have  known  it 
from  the  first — 'tis  done — 'twas  he,  the 
bird  of  hell,  'twas  he;  but  this  world's 
range  shall  be  too  small  to  hide  him 
from  my  vengeance.  My  boy,  my 
boy,  my  murdered  boy!"  and  he  strode 
through  the  room  with  frantic  gestures. 

There  was  no  use  in  speaking  to 
him  until  this  fit  of  fury  had  in  some 
degree  subsided,  and  I  stood,  silently 
meditating  upon  the  possibility  of  such 
being  the  fact,  which  crossed  my  mind 
not  now  for  the  first  time.  At  length 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  chair,  and 
burst  into  tears,  crying  again — **  My 
boy — my  boy — my  murdered  boy  !'' 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  tears,  and  once 
masQ  entreated  him  to  be  calm,  ttating 


that  the  law  would  assuredly  overtake 
Delany,  if  he  were  guilty.  The  word 
"if"  again  roused  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  seeing  the  state  of  mind  ho 
was  in,  I  regretted  that  I  had  used  it. 

"  The  law !"  he  cried,  «•  the  law  !  if 
—  if — but  I  want  no  law;  I'll  have 
no  law  ;  these  hands  —  these  hands 
alone,"  and  suddenly  throwing  himself 
upon  his  knees,  before  I  could  prevent 
him,  he  swore  a  fearful  and  appalling 
oath  that  he  would  seek  no  law,  or 
Lave  no  law,  and  rest  not  day  or 
night,  till,  with  his  own  hands,  he  had 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  murdered 
boy.  He  would  have  proceeded,  ap- 
parently, ere  he  rose  from  his  knees^ 
to  have  added  curses  to  his  oath,  but 
that  I  seized  him  round  the  body,  and 
placing  my  hand  upon  his  mouthy 
again  implored  him  to  be  calm,  assuring 
him  that  his  conduct  must  altogether 
frustrate  even  his  own  object,  and 
prevent  our  very  best  endeavours  to 
trace  Delany.  This  had  the  desired 
effect ;  he  paused,  and  whether  it  was 
from  conviction,  or  with  a  view  to 
deceive  me,  I  could  not  say,  but  in  a 
moment  he  became  wonderfully  calm  ; 
and  he  who  had  hitherto  been  like  a 
hungry  tiger,  raging  for  his  prey,  had 
now  become  mild  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb. 

"Tell  me  that  again,"  he  said,  "  per- 
suade mo  but  of  that,  and  you  shall 
lead  me  like  a  child.'* 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  that  I 
had  hit  upon  so  fortunate  an  expres- 
sion, and  with  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
thing  which  was  most  Hkely  to  tend  to 
the  success  of  any  eifort  to  bring  the 
perpetrator  of  this  mysterious  murder 
(if  such  indeed  it  was)  to  justice  j 
while,  upon  the  other  hand,  anything 
like  rashness,  or  even  an  admitted 
knowledge  of  the  fact  upon  the  part  of 
O'Connor  or  the  authorities,  might 
for  ever  frustrate  our  exertions — se- 
crecy, and  an  apparent  ignorance  of 
the  fact  being  indispensable  to  ensure 
success. 

O'Connor  seemed  determined  to 
keep  his  word,  and  was  now  as  calm 
and  tractable  as  I  could  wish  ;  I  could 
perceive,  however,  as  I  thought,  in  his 
manner,  a  steady  though  unexpressed 
determination  for  personal  vengeance 
in  preference  to  the  tardy  justice  of 
the  law,  and  now  and  then  a  bitter 
smile,  not  altogether  unallied  to  sa- 
tisfaction, curled  upon  his  lip,   as  if 
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anticipating  the  glory  of  some  des- 
perate and  frightful  deed.  Having 
apparently  settled  tliis  point  in  his 
own  mind,  he  sat  down  when  I  bade 
Lim,  and  detailed  the  grounds  he  had 
for  supposing  that  his  child  had  been 
murdered,  and  why  he  believed  that 
Delany  was  the  author  of  the  deed. 
He  told  me  that  a  travelling  pedlar 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
had  just  returned  from  the  North,  and 
had  called  at  his  house,  as  was  his  fre< 
quent  custom ;  that  he  had  on  this 
occasion  made  a  statement  to  him 
which  left  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
his  mind  of  the  fiict.  The  man  had 
promised  to  remain  at  O'Connor's 
until  morning,  and  to  remain  up  until 
he  should  return  from  me  with  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  ; 
I,  therefore,  prepared  myself,  and  at 
once  accompanied  him,  not  a  little 
glad  that  it  was  such  an  hour  of  the 
night  as  would  prevent  observation. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  I  found  the 
person  ho  had  mentioned  in  a  chair, 
asleep  by  the  fire.  O'Connor  awoke 
him,  when  I  recognised  him  as  a  man 
with  whom  I  was  already  in  some  de- 
gree acquainted,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  through  the  country 
selling  linens,  table-cloths,  towelling, 
&c.  He  brielly  told  me  his  story ;  and 
it  was  one  which,  indeed,  left  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
Edward  O'Connor  had  been  murdered 
in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  by 
Delanv.  The  words  I  had  mvself  heard 
him  utter  more  than  nine  years  before, 
when  convicted  of  sheep- stealing,  came 
forcibly  and  fearfully  back  upon  my 
mind. 

As  the  pedlar's  story  will  be  briefly 
stated  in  its  proper  place,  I  shall  not 
now  advert  to  it  further.  I  may  add, 
however,  that  he  was  a  respectable  and 
well-informed  man  for  his  station,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  to  the  north  of  Ireland 
■with  a  horse  and  tax-cart,  purchasing 
linens,  table-cloths,  towels,  &c.,  which 
he  made  sale  of  again  upon  his  return 
tour  through  the  country  ;  and  he  was 
a  person  the  truth  of  whose  statement 
was  not  likely  to  be  called  in  question. 
He  appeared  much  distressed  at  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  occurred. 
Edward  O'Connor  had  been  a  gi*eat 
favourite  with  him  ;  and  he  seemed 
willing  to  undergo  any  personal  incon- 
venience to  assist  in  bringing  the  guilty 
author  to  justice.     Having  heard  this 


man's  statement  I  Icfl  him,  de^ring 
that  he  would  not  open  his  lips  upon 
the  subject  to  any  person  whatever, 
and  that  he  would  drive  to  my  house 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  with  his  stock  of  goods,  which, 
as  he  had  heretofore  occasionally  done 
it,  would  not  create  any  suspicion.  He 
did  so  accordingly  ;  and  before  he  left 
I  had  his  informations  most  fully  taken 
by  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  for  whom 
I  had  sent  early  that  morning. 

The  next  great  object  was  to  secure 
Delany.  It  was  now  certain  that  be 
had  returned  from  transportation,  his 
term  having  expired  ;  and  it  was  as 
certain  that  he  bad  murdered  young 
O'Connor,  but  where  was  he  to  be 
found  ?  Except  upon  the  evening  in 
question,  he  had  never  been  seen,  and 
tnen,  so  far  as  we  could  yet  learn,  by 
M'Conchy  the  pedlar  only.  He  was 
not  supposed  to  be,  nor  was  he  spoken 
of  as  having  returned  from  abroad — so 
far  from  it,  indeed,  that  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  throughout  the  district 
he  had  not  and  would  not  return. 
Matters  continued  thus  for  nearly  four 
months  ;  and  both  O'Connor  and  my- 
self began  to  despair  of  success,  when 
the  post  one  morning  brought  me  a 
curious. looking  letter  from  Swineford^ 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that 
Delany  is  in  custody  in  this  town.  You 
had  better  lose  no  time  in  coming  here, 
as  he  is  only  sent  to  jail  for  a  week  for 
cutting  a  couple  of  young-ash  trees  in 
a  gentleman's  plantation  near  this  ;  be 
gave  his  name  to  be  James  M'Guire. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  court,  where 
I  was  waiting  to  speak  to  a  good  cus- 
tomer of  mine  who  was  sitting  upon 
the  bench,  and  I  knew  the  vilhun  the 
moment  I  saw  him,  but  I  jsaid  nothing 
when  I  found  that  he  was  sent  to  jau 
for  a  week.  There's  no  doubt  in  life 
but  he's  the  man  ;  so  make  no  delay, 
and  ril  wait  here  till  you  come,  or  un- 
til I  get  a  letter  from  you. — Your  obe- 
dient servant, 

"James  M'CoNcinr." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  started  by 
the  very  next  coach  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 

see  Delany  in  the  county  jail  of , 

to  which  he  was  fully  committed  for 
the  munler  of  Edward  O'Connor. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived, 
and  I  stood  before  the  dooc  while  De- 
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lany  was  arraigned.  He  pleaded  "  Not 
guilty"  in  rather  a  bold  and  confident 
tone  —  arising,  I  should  say,  from  ig- 
norance that  the  pedlar  was  a  witness 
against  him.  Upon  hearing,  however, 
the  name,  James  M'Conchy,  whispered 
at  the  crown  side  of  the  bar  he  turned 
ashy  pale ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  he 
leaned  against  the  raits  for  support. 
The  witnesses  were  few.  Thomas 
O'Connor,  the  boy's  father,  was  the 
first.  He  merely  proved  to  the  finding 
of  the  body,  and  to  its  identity  as  his 
son  Edward.  I  was  the  next  witness 
myself,  and  proved  to  tiie  marks  of  the 
shoes,  and  the  footsteps  as  of  a  left  foot 
with  a  stocking  on,  as  described  at  the 
commencement. 

James  M*Conchy  the  pedlar  was 
then  sworn  and  exami  ned. — Had  known 
the  prisoner  for  some  years  ;  had  seen 
him  once  or  twice  at  O'Connor's  house 
some  years  ago ;  witness  was  travelling 
late  in  the  evening  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember last  in  the  nei;Thbourhood  of 
O'Connor's;  it  might  bo  a  mile,  or 
perhaps  more,  from  it ;  believed  the 
place  was  called  Crossdeen  ;  saw  a 
man  standing  over  what  appeared  to 
be  an  old  sand-pit  or  quarry-hole ;  it 
was  inside  a  hedgerow  to  the  right  of 
the  road ;  there  was  a  short,  stiff  bit  of 
a  hill  at  the  place,  and,  as  witness 
pulled  up  his  horse  into  a  walk,  he  saw 
the  man  throw  several  stones  into  the 
hole,  and  heard  him  say,  "  D — n  you, 
will  you  never  go  down  ?'* — the  man's 
back  was  towards  him  at  this  time,  and 
witness  called  out,  "Hallo,  lad,  what's 
the  matter?"— .the  man,  without  turn- 
ing round,  replied  **  that  it  was  a  dog 
of  his  own  which  had  torn  one  of  his 
neighbour's  sheep,  and  he  was  afraid  if 
he  did  not  destroy  it  he  would  get  into 
trouble  ;'*  he  then  walked  on  at  a  quick 
pace  inside  the  hedge,  but  he  did  not 
run,  and  he  came  out  upon  the  road  at 
a  gap  ;  by  this  time  witness  had 
mounted  the  hill,  and,  getting  on  again 
at  a  quicker  pace,  came  within  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  man  as 
he  jumped  out  at  the  gap  and  crossed 
the  road ;  had  a  full  view  of  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  recognised  the  pri- 
soner as  the  man,  whom  he  now  iden- 
tified ;  observed  that  the  prisoner  had 
not  any  shoes  on  him  as  he  passed 
across  the  road,  but  he  had  stockings 
on  ;  saw  one  shoe  under  the  prisoner's 
lefk  arm ;  it  was  the  arm  next  him ;  he 
might  or  might  not  have  had  another 
under  his  light  arm.    This  witness  fur- 


ther stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  at  the 
time  that  what  the  prisoner  had  told 
him  about  the  dog  was  true,  and  went 
his  way.  When  he  returned  from  the 
north,  and  heard  of  the  death  of  young 
O'Connor,  and  the  place  where  the 
body  had  been  found,  he  at  once  men- 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  his  father, 
and  his  belief  that  the  boy  had  been 
murdered.  The  place  where  the  body 
of  young  O'Connor  was  found  had  since 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  and  it  was 
the  same  at  which  he  had  seen  the  pri- 
soner as  already  described. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  at 
groat  length  and  with  great  ability, 
principally  as  to  how  fiir  he  was  from 
the  person,  and  the  opportunity  he  had 
of  seeing  him,  so 'as  to  be  positive  pf 
his  identity ;  whether  there  had  ever 
been  any  quarrel  or  cause  of  ill-will 
between  him  and  the  prisoner ;  how 
lon^  it  had  been  since  he  had  seen  him 
previous  to  the  transaction  detailed  in 
his  informations  and  evidence — ^in  short, 
every  point  upon  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  confuse  or  upset  him  ;  but 
the  learned  counsel  failed  to  shake  his 
evidence  or  disturb  his  temper  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Peter  TuTly  was  next  sworn  and  ex- 
amined.— Stated  that  he  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade  ;  lived  at  Derrygeela, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Crossdreen, 
where  the  body  of  Edward  O'Connor 
was  found ;  knew  the  prisoner  Terence 
Dclany ;  recollected  the  morning  the 
body  of  Edward  O'Connor  was  found; 
was  bringing  home  a  pair  of  shoes  the 
evening  before,  which  had  been  left  to 
be  mended  ;  met  the  prisoner  upon  a 
pathway  through  a  corn-field  ;  the  corn 
was  breast  high,  and  met  the  prisoner 
face  to  face  ;  he  had  no  shoes  on  at  the 
time,  but  he  had  stockings  on  ;  he  had 
one  shoe  under  his  arm  ;  witness  said, 
"  Death  and  ages,  is  this  Terry  ?"  "  It 
IS,  Peter,"  said  he,  *'  but  you  need  not 
let  on.''  The  prisoner  asked  witness 
if  he  had  an  old  shoe  that  would  match 
that ;  witness  said  he  had  no  odd  shoes, 
and  no  old  ones  except  what  belonged 
to  customers,  but  that  he'd  make  him 
a  pair  ;  the  prisoner  replied,  **  that's 
*  Live  horse  and  you'll  get  grass.'"  He 
took  the  shoes  out  of  witness's  hand 
and  looked  at  them ;  be  offered  one  of 
them  to  the  sole  of  his  own,  and  said 
"  it  was  a  pity  they  were  entirely  too 
small,  or  the  man  that  owned  them 
would  never  wear  them."  Asked  him 
what  became  of  his  other  shoe,  and  he 
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replied  that  it  was  burned.  The  pri. 
eoner  then  left  him,  and  as  he  crossi'd 
the  first  ditch  ho  began  to  run  ;  wit- 
ness never  saw  him  since  until  this  day. 
Tliis  witness  was  cross-examined  also 
at  great  length  upon  the  usual  points 
that  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
a  zealous  and  ingenious  advocate,  but 
nothing  was  elicited  favourable  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  case  for  the  crown 
closed. 

There  were  no  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence ;  and  at  that  time  prisoner's 
counsel  were  not  privileged  by  law  to 
address  the  jury.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, only  lor  the  judge  to  charge  the 
jury  ;  and  when  1  say  that  it  was  tho 
late  Sir  William  Smith  who  tried  the 
case,  I  give  a  full  guarantee  that,  while 
n  le^al,  able,  and  lucid  recapitulation 
of  tho  facts  was  laid  before  the  jury, 
no  point  which  bore  in  the  remotest 
dcgii'e  in  the  prisoner's  favour  was 
lightly  touched  on  or  ])assed  by.  Alas  1 
there  was  little  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
upon hislordship's notes;  and  at  the  end 
of  half-an-hour  the  jury  retired  more 
to  escape  the  gaze  of  a  crowded  court 
while  writing  their  verdict,  than  from 
any  doubt  that  it  must  be  comprised  in 
one  fatal  word. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  re- 
turned ;  and,  after  the  noise  occasion, 
ed  by  their  getting  into  their  places, 
and  answering  to  their  names,  and  the 
bustle  of  the  crowd  stretching  forward 
to  hear,  amidst  the  hish — hish — h — h 
of  the  sherilf,  with  his  hand  up,  bad 
subsided,  I  sa^',  that  tho  old  phrase  of 
**  hearing  a  pin  fall,"  is  far  to  weak  to 
express  the  silence  that  reigned,  as 
the  foreman  uttered  the  awful  word, 

"GlILTY." 

In  this  verdict  tho  judge,  as  well  as 
every  person  who  heard  the  trial,  could 
not  but  concur ;  and  his  lord>hip,  after 
remaining  for  three  or  four  minutes  as 
silent  and  unmoved  as  a  statue,  com- 
pressed his  lips  once  or  twice  together, 
and  having  assumed  the  black  cap, 
jiasscd  sentence  of  death  and  execu- 
lion  upon  the  prisoner  —  to  be  carried 
into  eliect  upon  that  day  three  weeks. 
This  long  day  formed  the  subject  of 
some  conversation,  as,  at  that  period, 
the  extreme  ]>enalty  of  the  law  was 
usually  carriiMi  out  in  a  much  shorter 
time  ai\(.'r  conviction  than  is  the  case 
at  pri'Srnt ;  and  it  wassuppoM-d  not  to 
be  without  some  ulterior  object  as  re- 
garded the  prisoner's  fate. 

Time  wore  quickly  oo,  and,  as  it 


began  to  enter  upon  the  lait  week,  it 
was  pretty  generally  whispered  that 
the  unfortunate  man  had  made  some 
very  imiK>rtant  disclosures  with  respect 
to  two  or  three  desperate  transactions, 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  lust 
twelve  months,  to  the  Governinent 
magistrate  who  had  frequently  visited 
him  in  his  cell.  The  magistrate  had 
proceeded  to  Dublin  upon  two  different 
occasions  since  the  trial,  it  wai  sup- 
posed for  the  puqtose  of  communicaU 
Dig  with  the  Government  upon  the 
subject  of  these  disclosures;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  say  anything  upon 
his  return,  from  which  to  form  a  de- 
cided opinion,  it  began  to  bo  pretty 
well  understood — amongst  the  offidau 
at  least  —  that  he  expected  to  procura 
for  the  unfortunate  convict  a  Gomintt- 
tation  of  his  sentence. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  week» 
I  was  in  the  jiriiioncr's  ceil  with  Um 
magistrate.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
very  material  point  in  discuasion  be- 
tween them,  carried  on  in  that  cao- 
tionary  under- tone  so  generally  ob- 
served upon  such  occasionfl,  and  which 
arose  more  from  habit  on  the  part  of 
the  nmgistnite  than  from  any  intention 
that  I  should  not  hear  what  passed^ 
for  he  requested  me  to  accompany  him* 
I  caught,  however,  only  the  fbliowing 
unconnected  sentences^  aa  I  stood  near 
the  door : — 

Mti'^istrate '*  Cannot  be  mora  pw- 

ticular  —  decided  —  not  authoriara-* 
positive — strongly  recommend — all  in 
my  power.** 

Priwner,  —  <<  If  I  could  be  rare— > 
disgrace — informer-— die  after  all— a^y 
ydu'll  do  it  —  sworn  on  the  croaa  to  be 
true  —  save  ine  —  tell  all  in  both  caiei 
— (lod  help  mer*  and  he  lay  back  on 
his  bedstead,  and  appeared  to  faint.  I 
confess  I  thought  it  waa  whamming; 
On  recovering  himself,  be  aeomcd  aL 
together  averse  to  speak;  and*  inth 
his  hands  firmly  clasped  upon  tkn 
crown  of  his  head,  he  walked  ~ 
waixl  and  ibrwanl  in  his  cclL 

We  retired,  and  I  said  to  the 
trato — 

**  That  unhappy  man  knowi  mora 
than  he  will  tell  you  without  n  poiitira 
promise  of  pardon,  at  least  of  mitign* 
tion." 

«<  lie  does/*  replied  Mr.  ^^  i  '■  bnl 
that  is  the  very  jxiint  upon  which  I 
cannot  venture  to  be  positive.  Hm 
Government  will  not  make  any  pn^ 
misc,  not  knowing  thn  Talne  or  olW 
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wise  of  the  information  he  may  give, 
or  the  sincerity  or  truth  of  it ;  and  he 
will  never  give  the  information,  except 
upon  the  distinct  condition  of  his  life 
being  spared.  He  dreads  the  idea  of 
turning  informer,  he  says,  for  nothing, 
and  dying  with  the  curse  of  kin  upon 
his  memory  ;  but  if  he  could  be  assured 
that  his  life  would  be  spared,  he  would 
tell  everything.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  he  has  knowledge  of  facts  most 
important  for  the  Government  to  be  in 
poi^session  of.  In  the  meantime,  the 
day  a[)proaches,  and  I  have  pressed 
the  Government  to  yield  as  far  almost 
as  I  can  venture.  I  go  to  Dublin  by 
this  night's  mail  again  for  a  last  inter- 
view  with  the  Chief  Secretary  upon 
the  subject — so  far  I  am  bound  to  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  1  will  do  it. 
There  are  one  or  two  matters  in  parti- 
cular which  I  wished  him  to  have  been 
explicit  upon ;  but  you  see  how  cau- 
tious and  determined  he  is.  I  will, 
however,  see  what  can  be  done.  I  am 
not  without  hope,  that  the  last  day's 
post  may  bring  a  reprieve.  See  him 
again  this  evening,  tell  him  that  I  have 
gone  to  Dublin,  and  implore  of  him  to 
make  an  unconditional  disclosure  of  all 
he  knows,  particularly  of  Farrell's  bu- 
siness; and  write  to  me  to  the  Chief 
Secretary's  office  to-morrow,  and  watch 
the  post  for  my  reply." 

Mr. started  for  Dublin  at  four 

o'clock ;  and,  after  seeing  him  off,  I 
returned  to  the  prisoner's  cell.  I  found 
him  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  few  hours  which 
had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  him  in 
the  morning.  He  would  tell  nothing ; 
said  *'  he  thought  the  magistrate  was 
only  deceiving  him  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  that  he  heard  Mr. was  a 

bloody-minded  man  ;  that  he  knew  he 
was  to  die,  and  it  should  never  be  said 
he  died  a  traitor  ;  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  abide  his  doom,  although 

he    was    quite  sure  Mr.  would 

give  five  hundred  pounds  to  know  the 
one-half  of  what  he  could  tell  him,  but 
he  would  suffer  twenty  deaths  before 
he'd  turn  traitor ;  he  knew  he  had 
boon  guilty  of  many  crimes,  but  he 
would  not  add  that  one  to  them," 
Here  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  most 
rapid  and  nervous  manner  it  was  possi- 
ble to  conceive,  and  walked  about  his 
cell,  attempting  to  whistle.  It  was 
overdone,  and  I  could  see,  at  least  I 
thought  so,  that  he  was  acting  for  a 
purpose,  and  in  fact  was  ready,  nay. 


anxious,  to  tell  all  he  knew  even  upon 
a  mere  chance  of  escaping  the  fearful 
death  that  awaited  him.  When  I  told 
him  Mr.  —  had  gone  to  Dublin, 
he  said,  <'  He  might  save  himself 
the  trouble  ;*'  but  immediately  asked, 
in  a  most  anxious  tone,  "  when  he 
would  be  back  ?"  I  said,  "  it  was  un- 
certain ;  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  in  his  behalf;  but  I  feared  it 
would  be  vain,  as  he  had  not  treated 
the  magistrate  with  the  confidence  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  that  he  might 
say  anything  he  wished  to  me.*'  lie 
appeared  much  disappointed,  looked 
full  at  me  for  several  seconds,  and 
then  said,  "  It  is  all  over  ;  why  did 

Mr. go  away  ?  why  did  he  not 

stay  ?  he'd  tell  him  all  he  knew,  only 
for  the  mercy  of  God  to  spare  his  life." 
I  told  him  a^ain  he  might  tell  me  any- 
thing he  wished,  and  that  I  would 
write  to  Mr.  — 


—  to  Dublin,  and  see 
him  again  the  moment  I  heard  from 
him.  To  this  he  made  no  direct  re- 
ply, but  still  asked,  **  Why  did  he  go 
why  did  he  go  ?  what  can  he  do  ?  'tis 
all  over !''  It  struck  me  then  that  he 
really  had  nothing  to  tell;  at  least  no- 
thing that  could  be  depended  on  as 
true. 

This  was  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the 
Saturday  morning  following.  That 
night's  mail  had  already  left  for  Dub- 
lin, so  that  my  letter  could  not  go  till 
the  following  day,  and  would  not  reach 
before  Friday  morning.  There  was, 
however,  sufficient  time  for  a  reply; 
and  although  matters  were  much  as  he 
had  left  them,  I  wrote  an  account  of 
all  that  had  passed  to  Mr.  ■  that 
night  before  1  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  day  the  convict  was  in  a 
very  sulky  and  savage  state  of  mind, 
apparently  unwilling  to  speak  to  any 
one,  if  I  except  myself;  and  the  jailer 
told  me  he  was  constantly  muttering 
to  himself  about  "  traitors,"  and  "dy- 
ing true,"  so  that  I  could  add  nothing 
to  my  letter  of  the  night  before.  Fri- 
day morning's  post  brought  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  ,  stating  that  he  still 

feared  the  worst  for  the  unfortunate 
culprit ;  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done 
of  a  decided  character ;  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary could  not  see  sufficient  grounds 
for  not  permitting  the  law  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  **  I  pleaded  that  there 
was  nothing  but  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  him,"  the  letter  went  on 
to  say,  *'  and  the  value  of  the  informa- 
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tion,  wliich  I  had  no  doubt  lie  would 
give,  upon  several  very  imnortiint 
cases,  as  regarded  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  A  meeting  has  been 
fixed  for  three  o'clock  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon, between  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney-General.  Sir  Wni. 
Smith,  the  judge  who  tried  the  case, 
has  been  requested  to  attend ;  of 
course,  I  am  also  to  be  there."  lie 
feared  much,  however,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  fixed  for  the  m Meting, 
that  matters  might  not  turn  out  as  he 
■wished,  but  he  would,  undoubtedly, 
return  by  the  mail  on  Saturday  morn- 


ing. 


This  evening,  about  eeven  o'clock, 
as  I  was  on  mv  wav  to  see  Delanv,  I 

•  •  • 

met  the  priest,  old  Father  O'Donohoe, 
coming  out  of  the  jail ;  he  was  weep- 
ing, and  threw  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
when  he  met  me,  and  exclaimeil,  *'God 
pardon  him  !"  I  turned  with  hiui,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  been  with  him  for 
the  last  two  hourri ;  that  he  had  given 
up  all  liopes  of  escaping  the  last  cx- 
triMuity  of  the  law ;  that  instead  of 
this  causing  him  to  repent  of  his  sins 
and  think  of  his  poor  soul,  he  was  in 
a  morose  and  almost  ferocious  state  of 
mind,  upon  which  all  he  ould  say  had 
not  the  lejist  cllect,  excent,  indeed,  to 
make  him  worse.  He  had  not  only 
confessed  the  munler  of  young  O'Con- 
nor, but  declared  it  in  the  most  reck- 
less  and  exulting  manner  to  all  who 
came  near  him  ;  but  had,  in  no  one 
in-'tance,  expressed  the  slightest  re- 
pentance or  regret.  lie  added,  that 
he  thought  the  unlbrtunate  man  had 
lost  his  reason,  and  that  it  was  an  aw- 
ful thinr;  to  send  him  into  etomitv  in 
such  a  state.  Here  the  poor  old  man 
wept  again,  and  continued  to  utter, 
**  God  pardon  him  I  God  panlon  him  I 
God  convert  him  1" 

"  Mad  or  not  mad,  it  is  indeed  an 
awful  thing,"  said  I,  <'  to  send  him  into 
eternity  in  such  a  state." 

I  was  proceeding  with  the  priest  in 
pilence  some  few  steps  further,  when  I 
heard  a  smart  step  behind  me,  and  a 
mesiienger  from  the  juil,  touching  his 
hat»  told  me  I  was  wantiMl.  1  bade 
Father  O'DouoIkk'  go<  d  evening,  and 
returned  to  the  jail.  It  was  Delany 
who  had  cx[<n*?se<l  a  wish  to  si^j  me, 
and  I  jn-ocveded  to  his  cell.  On  the 
tnrnk(»y  imrning  the  door,  "Vou  may 
retire,"  said  I.  "He  niav  stav  where 
lie  is"  i^:^id  Delany  at  once,  in  a  loud 
tone ;  *'  what  I  have  to  >ay  the  worlil 


may  hear,  and  the  world  shall  hear  to- 
morrow." He  then  turned  to  me  and 
asked  if  Mr.  —^  had  returned  from 
Dublin  ?  I  said  he  had  not.  He  asked 
if  he  had  written?  and  I  said  he 
had.  He  then  walked  rapidly  about,  and 
said,  « If  there  was  anything  good, 
vou  would  not  wait  to  be  sent  for: 
but  it's  all  over  now,  and  I'll  show  you 
— I'll  show  the  world,  and  Til  show 
O'Connor,  if  he's  not  afmid  to  look, 
what  Terence  Delany  can  do.  He  knows 
to  his  sorrow  —  and  more  of  that  to 
hiui — what  I  have  done  already;  I  did 
murder  his  son ;  I  saw  his  looks,  I 
heard  his  dying  cries  for  mercy,  but 
I  didn't  heed  theui.  I  might  have 
been  rich  beyond  the  seas,  very  rich, 
but  for  the  one  longing  throb  of  hatred 
in  mv  heart.  Thousands  of  miles  1 
have  swept  the  rolling  ocean  over  for 
revenge;  and  I  have  had  it.  If  the 
coward  dares  to  come  here  to-morrovr 
in  the  crowd,  before  the  world,  to  hit 
face  I'll  tell  it.  that  he  was  always  a 
chicken-hearted  swaddling  rascal,  sup. 
planting  better  men  than  ever  he  was, 
by  hypocrisy  and  lies,  but  afraid  to 
meet  them  in  fair  or  open  trial- 
O'Connor  1  O'Connor,  mercy  1  —  ha, 
hal  mercy — where's  my  own?  Down, 
down — sec  the  bubbles  and  the  niud^ 
mercy! — ha,  ha,  hal" — and  bursting 
into  an  hystericid  fit  he  threw  faimseu 
upon  the  tloor.  M^  heart  sickened 
within  inc  at  such  hideous  depravity, 
and  I  turned  to  go,  when,  starting  up 
again  with  wonderful  composure,  he 
continued— "Listen  to  me,  sir.  I  haTu 
one  consolation  left  me,  and  that  is, 
that  O'Connor  shall  hear  from  my  owa 
lips  that  it  Wiis  1  who  murdered  bis 
son.  Vou  may  tell  him,  too,  that  I 
am  aware  he  swore  an  oath,  never  to 
wait  for  the  law ;  that  it  should  never 
overtake  me— .his  vengeance  should 
outstrip  it  —  and  that  ho  would  never 
n*st  dav  or  night  until,  with  his  own 
hands,  ne  paid  the  debt  he  owed  mc.  I 
paid  the  debt  I  owed  him  honestly, 
with  every  hour's  interest  that  was 
due.  I  know  he  swore  this  oath  to  se« 
vcral ;  it  was  his  boast  —  'twas  but  a 
boast.  I  didn't  fear  him;  for  had  be 
tried  it,  except  from  some  dark  comer, 
which  is  just  what  he  would  do,  father 
and  son  had  both  died  by  me.  TcU 
him  he's  toiled  ;  the  law  will  rob  him 
of  the  skulking  cowardly  revenge  he 
would  have  sought;  and  to-morrow*s 
Run  will  set  upon  Ills  perjureil  li|M!.  He'd 
be  alraid  to  meet  me  openly,  face  to 
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face  —  he'll  be  afraid  to  meet  me  to- 
morrow, tied  and  pinioned  tliougli  I'll 
be:  his  trembling  dastardly  heart  will 
be  afraid  to  listen  to  me,  ay,  to  look 
upon  me — ha,  ha,  ha! — the  coward!" 
and  he  sank  upon  his  bed  exhausted. 
Shocked  and  dispirited,  I  turned  to- 
wards home.  1  eouhl  not  but  meditate 
as  I  went,  how  that  man  could  have 
accused  O'Connor  of  endeavouring  to 
take  a  cowardly  and  skulking  revenge 
upon  him — him  who  had  himself  taken 
a  silent,  dark,  cowardly,  and  murder- 
ous revenge,  through  a  helpless  and 
unofiending  child,  who  had  not  the 
strength  or  power  to  defend  himself.  I 
felt  that  between  them  1  knew  which 
was  the  coward. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  home  when 
O'Connor's  wife  called  and  sent  in 
"word  that  she  wished  to  speak  with 
me.  I  desired  her  to  be  admitted  at 
once.  She  told  me  her  husband  had 
been  in  a  most  distracted  state  of  mind 
all  day;  he  had  now  become  much 
quieter,  and  she  begged  of  me  to  go 
over  and  see  him,  and  reason  with 
him,  as  he  seemed  determined,  in  spite 
of  all  she  could  sav,  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution  the  next  day;  and  so  sure  as  he 
did,  she  apprehended  something  would 
happen  him.  She  thought  that  having 
resolved  upon  some  desperate  act  had 
alone  been  the  cause  of  his  apparent 
calmness.  He  had  been  looking  at  and 
rubbing  the  dust  off  a  gun  which 
was  hanging  up  over  the  fireplace  in 
his  own  room,  and  which  he  had  not 
touched  for  weeks  before ;  she  much 
feared  the  poor  man  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  she  thought  he  ought  to  be  taken  up 
at  once,  and  kept  safe  until  after  the 
execution.  I  told  her  to  return  without 
delay,  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and 
that  1  would  go  over  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  and  speak  with  him. 

O'Connor  lived  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  from  my  quarters;  and  I  got  to 
his  house  about  nine  o'clock.  I  found 
him  just  rising  up  from  his  supper,  and 
he  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  excited, 
or  in  the  state  of  mind  described  by 
his  wife ;  but  then  I  recollected  what 
she  said  about  his  having  become  much 
quieter,  and  what  she  believed  to  be  the 
cause.  I  told  him  I  had  been  very  busy 
all  day,  but  could  not  resist,  even  at 
that  late  hour,  calling  over  to  see  him 
and  ask  how  he  was  —  knowing  how 
his  mind  must  sufter  under  such  pain. 
ful  circumstances.  He  thanked  me, 
and  said  he  was  much  better ;  that  he 


had  been  in  a  very  wretched  state  all 
day,  but  he  could  not  help  it,  he  was 
so  fretted.  I  said  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  that  he  must  not 
permit  himself  to  get  excited — it  would 
soon  be  all  over,  and  he  ought  now  to 
divest  his  mind  of  all  malice  or  ill-will 
towards  the  unfortunate  being  who  was 
about  to  be  hurried  into  eternity  as  a 
punishment,  as  well  as  to  answer  for 
all  his  crimes. 

**  I've  tried  it,  I've  tried  it,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  nearly  broken  my  heart  try- 
ing to  forgive  that  man;  but  I  can't,  I 
can't  —  its  no  use.  Oh,  my  boy  I  my 
boy.*^ — my  darling  murdered  boyl" 

I  shall  not  here  detail  all  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  between  us,  or  the 
arguments  used  on  ujy  part  to  endea* 
vour  to  bring  him  into  a  proper  frame 
of  mind.  There  was  something  about 
him,  however,  so  calm  and  collected, 
and  so  very  dilferent  from  what  I  ex- 
pected, that  might  have  been  very 
gratifying  had  I  not  suspected  the 
suddenness  of  the  change  from  what 
Mrs.  O'Connor  had  so  short  a  time 
before  described  to  me ;  and  I  thought 
I  saw  a  lurking  resemblance  upon  his 
lips  to  the  bitter  smile  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, with  which  I  was  not  satisfied.  I 
was  determined  to  be  plain  with  him, 
and  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. 

"O'Connor,"  said  I,  "you  cannot,  of 
course,  intend  to  witness  that  unfor- 
tunate  man's  execution  to-morrow." 

"  I  did  intend  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  almost 
changed  my  wish.  Did  I  not  witness 
the  sad,  unmerited  end  of  my  darling, 
only  boy,  and  can  you  wish  to  deny 
me  the  satisfaction  ^~  and  you  know 
how  poor  that  satisfaction  must  be— > 
of  seeing  the  law  fulfilled  upon  his 
murderer  ?" 

"  I  do  wish  it,  O'Connor,"  said  I ; 
"  it  cannot  be — it  shall  not  be.  You 
must  not,  you  shall  not  be  amongst 
those  who  will  witness  the  execution." 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  you  know  best. 
I'm  sure  you  are  for  my  good;  but, 
oh  1  remember  the " 

"Stop,  O'Connor,"  said  I,  "you 
must  pledge  me  your  solemn  honour 
that  you  will  not  be  amongst  the 
crowd  which  will  assemble  to  witness 
the  execution  to-morrow.  Ifvoudonot 
give  me  this  pledge,  I  must  be  candid 
with  you,  and  tell  you,  that  you  must 
be  kept  away,  and  that  I  will  do  it." 

"  Do  not  fear,  then,"  said  he  ;  "  it 
is  not  my  intention.    It  would  be  poor 
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satisfaction  —  but  poor  indeed  —  afler 
the  oath  I  swore,  merely  to  see  the 
villain  hanged ;  'twould  only  tell  me 
that  I  slept  upon  my  vow,  and  romind 
nie  that  my  lips  were  perjured,  though 
my  hands  were  clean.  'Tis  past;  I 
pledge  what  you  require.  '* 

"Knough,"  Fiiid  I,  "I  shall  depend 
upon  your  word." 

**  You  may,  for  my  determination  is 
now  fixed,  and  I  promise  you  it  will 
not  alter." 

I  left  him,  quite  satisfied  that  he 
"would  keep  his  word. 

Time  and  the  hour  go  through  the 
roughest  dav;  and  that  fatal  n)ornin<; 
broke  upon  Terence  Delany,  the  even- 
ing of  which  was  destined  to  close  upon 
his  grave.  I  waited  anxiously  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mail.  Mr.  ■  ■  did  not 
come,  as  I  expected  he  would  have 
done;  there  was  a  letter,  however, 
from  him  to  me,  and  another  to  the 
shrrifl*.  He  stated  to  me  that,  up  to 
the  njoment  he  wrote  (u  tpiarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  mail  started),  nothing 
decisive  had  been  done,  but  he  was  not 
altogether  without  hojic  of  ultimate 
sucrrss.  Tlie  informations  in  the  se- 
veral cases  of  outrage  to  which  the  con- 
vict had  referred,  had  been  st»nt  for  to 
the  clerk  of  the  crown's  office,  and 
were  to  be  considered.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  the  sheriiV  to  say  bow  matters 
stood,  and  to  rccpiest  he  would  delay 
the  execution  until  the  last  ]K>ssible 
moment — as,  should  a  reprieve  l>e  ob- 
tained too  late  for  the  post,  Avhich,  if 
obtainiKl  at  all,  was  most  likelv  to  bo 
the  case,  he  wouhl  send  it  through  the 
whole  way  by  special  express,  and  for 
which  purpose  he  had  written  to  pre- 
pare horses  at  the  several  posting  stages 
along  the  road. 

'J lie  jail  bell  rang  twelve  o'clock, 
and  it  was  su]>posed  that  the  hour  drew 
nigh.  The  numliers  that  had,  from  an 
early  period  of  the  morning,  collected 
in  front  of  the  jail,  were  now  inereas- 
injr  everv  moment,  and  va^t  numbers 
hiirrii'd  along  every  approach  that 
could  command  a  view  of  the  gallows. 
"WalN,  gates,  windows,  the  tops  of 
houves  were  crviwded  —  even  trees  in 
the  adjaceiit  fit-Ids  and  lanes  ntlurded 
ail  eh'vated  po>itio!i  tor  crowds  of  men 
and  boys  —  all,  all  as*<enil>led  through 
mere  curiosity  ti»  see  the  execution  ; 
and  1  tpusticm  whether  there  was  one 
per>on  amongst  the  many  thousands 
colieeti'd  who  st(X)d  there  with  the  feel- 
ings proper  for  »ucli  an  occasion.    Tho 


door  from  the  press-room  to  the  drop 
stood  open — one  end  of  tho  rope  was 
fastened  to  a  pully  some  two  or  tbrco 
feet  above,  while  tho  other  end  passed 
into  the  press-room  ;  thus  it  occasion- 
idly  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and 
at  every  jerk  men*s  minds  wore  fancy, 
ing  how  that  other  end  was  about  bein^ 
occupied.  Tho  jail  bell  rang  one,  and 
yet  the  criminal  had  not  been  brought 
forth,  and  the  crowd  began  to  wonder 
nt  the  delay ;  and  as  time  crept  on  tbej 
became  wear}-,  and  evinced  signs  of  ge- 
neral dissatisfaction  —  indeed,  several 
indications  of  discontent  had  been  cz- 
cxhibited  for  upwards  of  tho  last  hour, 
and  "  Bring  him  out,  bring  him  out ; 
or  is  he  pardoned,  or  reprieved  ?— the 
sheritr — the  sherifl^lct  us  go  home—* 
shame  to  keep  us  hero  1"  ran  through 
the  crowd. 

At  Icngih  A  general  murmur  from 
the  assembled  multitude  announced 
that  he  had  come  forth.  He  was  at- 
tended by  two  lloman  Catholic  priests, 
one  of  whom  said  a  few  words,  and 
statcil  that  the  unfortunate  man  in- 
tended to  address  the  people  at  some 
length,  and  he  trusteu  ttiey  would 
listen  to  him  patiently,  and  attend  to 
what  he  had  to  say. 

I  believe  in  my  heart  (indeed  I 
know)  that  Delany,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, deceived  the  priests  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  he  intended  to  address 
to  the  people,  and  that  at  the  moment 
they  led  him  forth  they  were  certain  it 
would  bo  in  both  tone  and  matter 
what  they  had  recommended  and 
wished,  and  what  lie  had  led  them  to 
believe  it  would  be.  Alas  I  how  UttJe 
did  they  know  tho  heart  of  that  hard, 
bad  man.  His  eyes  wandered  rapidl/ 
over  the  now  silent  crowd,  ana  the 
first  words  he  uttered  were "  O'Con- 
nor, where  are  you  now  ?  now  is  your 
time,  I've  had  mine.  Come  forward 
now,  man  ;  don't  be  afraid ;  'twaa  I, 
'twas  I,  I  tell  it  to  your  face,  if  you're 
here.  Silence,  boys— silence  ;  lot  him 
hear  me  if  he's  near  enough.  O'Con- 
nor, it  was  I  that  murdered  your  aon, 
your  only  son,  your  darling  boy;  I 
owed  it  to  his  mother  as  well  at  to 
yourself.  Come  forwanl  and  curse  me, 
if  you  are  n  man.  Oh !  I  knew  your 
cowardly  heart  would  not  let  you  come 
here  to-day.  Oh  I  how  I  wish  you 
were  by  this  hour  to  listen  to  tho  tri- 
umph of  my  revenge,  dear-bought 
though  it  1^0.  I'm  going  to  die,  boys ; 
and  I'll  die  like  a  man,     1  have  one 
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consolation  —  I  know  that  O'Connor 
swore  an  oath  to  have  no  law  but  his 
own,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  havo 
revenge ;  but  he's  foiled,  and  now  he's 
afraid  so  much  as  to  look  at  me.  He's 
a  coward,  and  I  fear  he  does  not  even 
hear  me.  Let  him  come  forward  now, 
and  listen  to  the  triumph  of  my  dying 
words,  and  I'll  forgive  him  all.  He's 
childless  —  at  least  he  has  no  son,  and 
'twas  I  that  left  him  so,  for  I  too  swore 
an  oath,  and  I  have  kept  it — thousands 
of  miles  of  the  salt  ocean  could  not 
wash  it  from  my  heart  —  but  he,  the 
coward,  has  broken  his.  The  law  has 
snatched  the  cup  of  vengeance  from  his 
lips,  and  he  wilt  die  purjured  and  un. 
revenged. " 

I  was  quite  shocked  at  such  lan- 
guage coming  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  Oh  I 
had  O'Connor  been  within  hearing,  I 
knew  him  too  well  to  believe  that  any 
earthly  power  could  have  restrained 
him,  and  I  confess  I  felt  a  sudden 
dread  that  he  had  not  kept  his  word ; 
and  when  I  recollected  that  he  had,  the 
night  before,  been  putting  his  gun 
(which  I  knew  to  be  a  very  good  one) 
in  order,  I  feared  every  moment  some 
rash  and  fatal  act  on  his  part.  Nay, 
might  he  not,  at  that  moment,  unseen, 
be  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  wretch- 
ed man's  heart.  I  regretted  then  that 
1  had  not  secured  him  for  the  day. 
But  no  stir  or  movement  in  any  part  of 
the  assembled  crowd  indicated  that 
O'Connor  had  not  kept  his  word,  and 
I  felt  reassured. 

Such  lan£:uai2:c  as  that  made  use  of 
by  the  miserable  culprit  might  not  have 
been  permitted,  and  doubtless  would 
not  have  been  suffered  from  a  man  in 
his  awful  situation,  had  not  the  sheriff 
wished  to  make  every  possible  delay, 
in  hope  of  the  express  arriving  with  a 
reprieve,  and  which,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  ma- 
gistrate, he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
would  come  at  last. 

The  unfortunate  man,  after  the  lan- 
guage above  described,  continued  to 
address  the  people  on  other  subjects 
not  so  iumiediately  connected  with 
O'Connor,  and  his  tone  and  manner 
seemed  altogether  changed.  He  re- 
ferred to  part  of  his  early  life,  and  the 
evils  arising  from  idleness  and  keep- 
ing bad  company  when  young.  He  re- 
peated the  same  things  over  and  over 
again,  so  that  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing  that  ho  had  received  somo  hint  or 


indulgence  from  the  sheriff  to  speak 
against  time,  and  I  began  to  get  heartily 
sick  of,  and  disgusted  with,  the  whole 
exhibition. 

The  high-road  to  Dublin  turned 
short  to  the  left  out  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  town,  and  the  front  of  the  jail 
commanded  a  view  of  it  for  nearly  a 
mile.  The  sheriff's  eyes  had  been  for 
some  time  steadily  fixed  upon  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  road,  the  farthest  that 
could  be  seen  from  where  he  stood ; 
the  unhappy  culprit  appeared  ex- 
hausted, and  had  nearly  ceased  to 
speak  —  the  awful  moment  had  all  but 
arrived — when  the  crowd  at  a  distance 
began  to  move,  and  a  tremendous 
shout  was  heard.  Every  eye  was  turned 
from  the  culprit  to  the  direction  of 
the  cheers.  A  man  was  seen  galloping 
at  top  speed  upon  a  white  horse ;  in 
one  hand  he  held  a  long  white  rod, 
with  a  green  flag  at  top,  which,  as  he 
urged  his  horse  to  the  utmost,  was 
plainly  discernible  as  it  floated  back- 
wards in  the  breeze,  while  upon  his 
hat  a  red  handkerchief  was  tied,  as  if 
from  the  very  contrast  of  the  colours 
to  attract  the  more  speedy  and  certain 
attention.  As  he  rapidly  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  crowd  continued  to  shout ; 
and  **Reprive  1 — reprieve  V*  re-echoed 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  as- 
sembled thousands.  Still  he  urged  his 
horse  ;  the  crowd  gave  way  on  either 
side,  and  cheered  him  as  he  came— « 
crowds  will  always  cheer  the  man  who 
is  contending  against  time.  The 
wretched  culprit  gazed  upon  the  scene 
in  bewildered  agony;  the  large  blue 
veins  of  his  bare  neck  swelled  beneath 
the  rope  almost  to  bursting  with  every 
effort  he  made  to  swallow,  and  his 
large,  full  chest  rose  and  sank  in  a 
manner  absolutely  painful  to  behold ; 
his  ear,  too,  had  caught  the  word,  and 
he  cast  back  a  look  at  the  sheriff,  which 
spoke  more  than  volumes  of  entreaty 
to  be  recalled.  The  hangman  stood 
at  his  post  in  a  state  of  eager  and  ex- 
traordmary  excitement,  now  glancinsr 
at  the  sheriff,  now  at  the  culprit,  and 
now  upon  the  messenger  of  life,  if  such 
indeed  he  should  prove  to  be.  At 
length  the  man  made  the  turn  fronting 
upwards  towards  the  jail,  and  waving 
a  large  white  letter  over  his  head,  put 
fresh  spurs  to  his  horse.  He  had  now 
reached  almost  the  very  walls  of  the 
jail,  still  waving  the  letter,  and  crying, 
**  Reprieve !"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
*'  Reprieve  l<— Reprieve  1"  re-echoed  in 
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one  tremendous  shout  from  every 
mouth.  **  Never/**  roared  O'Connor, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  with  a 
rapid  and  convulsive  turn  of  the  wheel, 
he  launched  Delany  into  eternity  1 

In  order  to  exphiin  this  strange  and 
most  unlooked-for  denouement,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  take  my  readers 
to  the  day  preceding  the  execution, 
and  narrate  what  happened  in  the  in. 
terval. 

It  may  appear  strange,  yet  such  is 
the  fact,  that  up  to  this  late  period — 
Friday  night — when  the  jail  was  finally 
closed,  and  all,  save  perhaps  the  miser- 
able culprit,  buried  in  sleep,  no  exe- 
cutioner's services  had  been  engaged. 
This  may  have  arisen  from  a  belief  in 
the  sheriflTs  mind,  who  had  been  in 

constant  communication  with  Mr. , 

that  none  would  ultimately  be  required, 
and  none  had,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
intimated  to  him  where  he  would  be 
"heard  of;"  but  so  great  was  now  the 
extremity  of  the  case,  and  such  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  one  as  the  hour 
approached,  that  the  sheriff  would  have 
guaranteed  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  services  of  such  a  person.  He  had 
the  day  before  sent  a  special  messenger 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  upon  a  mis. 
sion  in  search  of  one,  but  he  had  not 
jret  returned;  he  had  besides  given 
instructions  to  the  jailer  —  they  were 
not  then  called  governors — to  procure 
the  services  of  such  a  man  upon  any 
terms ;  up  to  this  moment,  however, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  this, 
the  last  night  that  Delany  was  destined 
to  lie  upon  a  bed  —  the  wind  moaned 
feebly  tnrough  the  iron  bars  in  front  of 
the  jail;  the  dim,  pale  moon  peeped 
out  suddenly  now  and  then  from  be- 
hind the  fleeting  clouds  upon  the  silent, 
dismal  scene  below,  and  as  quickly  hid 
her  face  again,  when  the  outer  turnkey 
and  watchman  of  the  jail  perceived  a 
man  muffled  in  a  large  coat,  worn  as 
a  cloak,  and  a  low-crowned  hat,  pass 
up  and  down  several  timts  before  the 
gate.  He  appeared  to  look  cautiously 
about  him  in  every  direction ;  at  length 
he  approached  nearer,  and  stopped 
immediately  beneath  the  gallows,  and 
looking  up  for  some  moments,  "  Ne- 
ver !"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot ; 
and  suddenly  walked  away.  He  had 
not  proceeded  beyond  a  few  yards, 
when,  stamping  his  foot  again  more 
violently,  "Coward!"  he  cried;  and 
returned  directly  up  to  the  gate. 


"  Who  goes  there  ?"  challenged  the 
watch. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  jailer,"  re- 
plied the  man. 

A  parley  then  ensued  between 
them,  the  watchman  declaring  the 
impossibility  of  disturbing  the  jailer 
at  that  hour  of  the  night  without 
knowing  who  required  him,  and  the 
nature  of  his  business  ;  and  the  stran- 
ger  firmly  declining  to  tell  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  any  but  the  jailer 
himself;  "  to  whom,"  he  added,  "his 
business  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance." 

The  turnkey,  failing  to  elicit  any- 
thing more  satisfactory  from  the  man, 
and,  from  his  last  expression,  having 
some  suspicion  suddenly  aroused  with- 
in him  that  he  might  be  the  sort  of 
person  they  were  in  want  of,  at  length 
agreed  to  acquaint  the  jailer ;  and  ac- 
cordingly did  so. 

One's  own  personal  and  immediate 
interest  often  sharpens  the  perception ; 
and  the  jailer  at  once  supposed  it  was 
one  of  that  dreadful  fraternity  of  whose 
services  he  just  then  stood  so  much  in 
need;  and,  dressing  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  hurried  to  the  gate. 
As  a  necessary  precaution,  however, 
he  surveyed  the  stranger  through  the 
small  si ide-window;  and,  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  had  no  companion, 
and  was,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain, 
unarmed,  he  desired  him  to  be  admit- 
ted, and  shown  after  him  into  the 
waiting-room.  Upon  entering,  the 
man  appeared  nervous  and  excited, 
and  careful  not  to  remove  the  muffling 
from  about  his  face.  This  the  jailer  did 
not  much  mind ;  he  was  not  surprised 
at  it;  on  the  contrary',  it  confirmed 
him  in  the  belief  he  had  formed.  'Tis 
a  trick  with  them  all,  thought  he ;  more, 
indeed  from  habit  than  timidity,  his 
thoughts  added,  as  he  closed  the  door, 
and  asked  the  man  his  business.  He 
replied  in  a  hurried  manner  that 
he  understood  "  there  was  a  man 
to  be  executed  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  there  was  great  need  of  a 
person  to  perform  the  task." 

The  jailer  admitted  that  such  were 
the  facts,  and  hoped  he  had  come  to 
say  he  could  procure  a  person  for  the 
purpose  —  for  there  was  something 
about  the  man  which  at  once  and  alto- 
gether forbade  the  supposition  that  he 
would  himself  undertake  the  office. 

"  None,"  he  replied,  "  except  I 
perform  it  myself." 
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The  jailer  looked  rather  surprised— 
at  least  he  felt  so ;  but  being  well 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  so  awkward 
a  difficulty  being  overcome,  proceeded 
to  ask,  **  if  he  was  up  to  his  business, 
and  what  would  be  his  terms  for  the 
job?" 

To  these  interrogatories  the  man 
replied — 

"My  terras  are  these:  to  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  machine  for 
turning  off  the  murderer,  and  to  be 
asked  no  further  questions." 

*'  But  what  are  your  terms  with  re- 
gard to  cash?"  repeated  the  jailer. 

**  I  have  been  already  paid  for  what 
I  am  about  to  perform,  and  I  require 
nothing  more." 

He  paused,  and  his  quick  eye 
glanced  round  the  room  with  an  im- 
patient and  wild  anxiety. 

**  You  have  seen  the  sheriff,  then  ?" 
observed  the  jailer. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  the  con- 
sideration for  which  I  came  here  to- 
night has  been  supplied  by  another 
hand.  But  be  quick ;  accept  my  ser- 
vices at  once,  or  I  am  gone." 

There  was  something,  both  about 
his  manner  and  appearance,  which  the 
jailer  had  never  before  seen  in  a  mem- 
ber 0^  \\is  prof ession ;  and  although  he 
was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  man  he 
would  have  selected  for  the  occasion 
(had  choice  permitted),  there  appeared 
in  this  case  to  be  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  his  services.  The  fact,  too, 
of  his  having  declared  that' he  had  been 
already  paid,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sheriff  had  given  an  almost  unlimited 
order  on  his  purse  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, presented  an  opportunity  of  very 
fdirlij  pocketing  a  round  sum,  which 
did  not  often  occur,  and  which  the 
worthy  jailer  did  not  think  it  prudent 
should  be  lost.     Be  that  as  it  may— 

"Follow  me,"  said  he;  and,  taking 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  press-room.  This  press-room 
was  an  apartment  about  fourteen  feet 
square.  From  the  centre  at  each  side 
a  small,  strong  iron  door,  thickly 
studded  with  large,  round-headed 
knobs,  showed  the  entrance  into  two 
smaller  rooms  ;  to  the  rere,  looking 
into  the  jail-yard,  was  a  small  window, 
strongly  barred,  and  to  the  front  were 
eight  stone  steps  leading  to  the  plat- 
form, or  drop,  upon  which  the  culprits 
stood  beneath  the  gallows.  Upon 
either  of  these  steps  there  was  an  iron 
handrail  to  support  those  who  led  them 


forth,  and  upon  the  end  of  one  of  these 
rails,  ready  for  the  morrow's  use,  hung 
a  coil  of  strong  hempen  rope,  with  a 
loop  upon  one  end.  To  the  immediate 
right  of  the  steps  was  a  large  iron 
wheel,  with  a  handle  attached  to  one  of 
the  spokes,  and  near  to  the  outward 
rim.  The  machinery  by  which  t£is 
wheel  was  connected  with  the  bolts 
that  sustained  the  drop  outside,  and 
upon  which  it  act^d,  was  beneath  the 
steps,  and  could  not  be  conveniently- 
examined  ;  but  the  bolts  were  then  set, 
and  thejailer,  standing  beside  the  wheel, 
showed  the  man  that,  at  a  signal  which 
would  be  given  by  the  sheriff,  he  had 
only  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle,  and  turn 
the  wheel  suddenly  from  him  to  cause 
the  drop  to  fall.  He  also  showed  him  a 
roil  of  penny-cord,  hanging  upon  an 
iron  hook,  with  which  the  culprit's 
arms  were  to  be  tied  behind  his  back, 
at  the  elbows.  All  this  the  jailer  ex- 
hibited and  explained  to  the  man,  hav- 
ing still  some  doubts,  from  his  appear- 
ance and  manner,  that  he  was  really 
up  to  his  business. 

The  man  appeared  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  turned  to  descend,  when  thejailer, 

Eointing  to  one  of  the  small  rooms,  told 
im  there  was  a  bed  inside  in  which  he 
should  sleep,  and  that  he  would  send 
him  his  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

"  Not  for  the  sheriff's  wealth  and  thine 
together,''  exclaimed  the  man.  **  Had 
I  anticipated  such  a  proposal,  I  should 
have  made  it  part  ot  my  terms  —  and 
they  have  not  been  very  exorbitant— « 
sir,  to  have  been  permitted  to  depart, 
and  return  again  at  day-break ;  and  if 
this  point  be  not  at  once  conceded,  I 
forthwith  decline  all  further  connexion 
with  the  matter.". 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  difficulty. 
Thejailer  began  to  fear  an  attempt  to 
deceive  him,  perhaps  by  a  friend  of  the 
culprit,  to  prevent  any  further  exer- 
tions to  procure  a  person  for  the  pur- 
pose required,  and  probably  refusing 
to  act  when  it  came  to  the  point. 

"  I  fear  you  are  deceiving  me,"  said 
thejailer,  **and  that  you  are  a  friend 
of  the  convict's ;  that  your  object  and 
wish  is  to  prevent  all  further  endea- 
vours to  procure  a  proper  person,  in 
hope  of  prolonging  his  time,  by  re- 
fusing to  act  when  it  comes  to  the 
point.  I  doubt  you,  and  you  see  I  am 
plain  with  you;  you  are  not  like  a 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
thing." 

"  X  ou  need  not  fear,"  said  the  man. 
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''  I  am  not  a  friend  of  the  convict's. 
I  will  be  plain  with  you,  1  am  not  ac- 
customed to  the  thing  —  few  men  arc  ; 
but  I  will  make  no  mistake,  and  will 
go  through  with  it  if  I  have  life.  Per- 
mit me  to  departt  accepting:  the  ofTcr  of 
mv  services  ;  and  no  earth  I  v  ohi<?ct— 
nothiiir;  but  sickness  or  death  shall  pre- 
vent my  rt'turning  at  day-break." 

lie  wasacconliugly  suffered  to  go,  and 
thcjjiilorreturneil  to  his /m^&- warm  bed 
to  lie  awake  considering  whether  he  had 
been  tricked  and  deceived  by  some 
friend  of  the  convict's,  lie  determined 
that  if  any  jxM-son  of  acknowledged 
abilities  or  (pialifications  in  his  line  of 
business  should  make  his  appearance, 
at  once  to  secure  his  servicci",  without 
n'.ference  in  any  way  to  what  had  taken 


place  with  the  stranger ;  no  such  per. 
son,  however,  made  his  appeiuraocea  or 
could  be  heard  of  in  any  of  the  direc 
tions  in  which  ho  was  sought,  and  tho 
jailer  perceived^  at  the  last  moment« 
they  wouhl  be  oblige<l  to  pat  up  with 
the  rather  doubtful  quidifications  of  the 
stranger,  who  had  returned,  true  to  his 
word. 

O'Connor  kept  his  vow, and  this  was, 
indeed,  "The  wdd  justice  of  Revenge  1" 

Note.  —  O'Connor  never  left  the 
jail ;  from  tho  very  moment  of  the  last 
fatal  act  he  lost  his  senses.  lie  was 
for  some  time  a  confirmed  lunatic,  from 
which  state  he  gradually  sunk  into 
that  of  hopeless  idiotcy,  and  died  in 
the  jail  at  the  termination  of  little  moro 
than  two  years. 


NOVELS   OF   THE   SEASOSf. 


The  work-day  world  toils  on  in  its 
accustomc^d  course.  There  is  buying 
and  selling,  faint-hearted  love  and 
mercenary  marriage.  The  world  frets, 
and  struggles,  and  schemes,  and  toils. 
Tiu^  sublimitv  of  life  is  dashed  bv 
bathos,  and  its  poetry  marred  by 
prose.  Our  tleets  are  on  the  deep,  our 
annios  are  on  their  march.  In  hundreds 
of  homes  throughout  the  empire,  there 
ar(»  hearts  beating  anxiously,  and  eyes 
which  tears  have  dimmed ;  an<l  vet 
the  world  wa2s  on,  and  the  buttertly 
floats  in  the  sunumT  air_young  beau- 
ty flutters  tremulously  with  the  expec- 
tation of  approaching  triumph,  for  the 
season  is  at  its  height.  Meanwhile, 
from  (lallipnli,  tho  correspondent  of 
the  Timt'Jt  thimders  forth  bitter  com- 
])laints  of  indilVerent  raticms.  The 
stocks  rise  ami  fall ;  Oilessa  is  can- 
nonnch'tl ;  Osten-Sacken  disco ven'd  to 
be  an  intrderable  liar  ;  and  the  Guards 
are  airing  their  l>oar-skin  caps  in  Tur- 
key. What  caret h  the  novelist?  So 
hmg  as  a  snflicient  audience  remains, 
he  (luietly  pursues  his  peaceful  calling, 
undismayed  by  the  crash  of  arms,  or 
tho  clou<l  which  looms  so  darkly  in  the 
uncertain  future — 

'•si  fr«.t»,  irnliUurnrM-, 
Iiii|i..viilum  tcrlrnt  ruins." 

Well,  and  why  >h(>uld  wo  not?     Peo- 
ple must  be  amused,  notwithstaoding 


tho  misconduct  of  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Uussias.  But  there  can  be  littlo 
doubt  that ,  at  this  particular  season,  the 
caterers  for  their  entcrtainnienft  ara 
less  numerous  than  heretofore  |  and  lo 
much  the  better,  for  tho  incessant  reite- 
ration of  ohl  ideas,  and  of  topics  which 
a  long  use  had  rendered  familiar,  was 
bi'oome  a  serious  evil.  The  manufac- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  libraries  is  far 
less  nourishing.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  public  taste  is  improving,  the 
bookseller  grown  cautious,  or  the  ad* 
vent  of  tho  war  has  had  its  efiect,  w« 
shall  not  stay  to  dctennine ;  but  oer« 
tain  it  is  that,  in  this  year,  the  labour 
of  the  reviewer  is  one  of  comparatively 
easy  performance. 

It  WHS  the  fashion,  some  yean  asKH 
to  inculcate  certain  truths  under  tne 
guise  of  fiction.  We  wore  taught 
domestic  economy,  the  principles  of 
taxation  and  govcnnncnt,  by  Miat 
Martineau,  and  fashion  by  Mrs.  Gore* 
while  the  hite  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chetjuer  demolished  a  political  oppo- 
nent,  holding  him  up  to  the  contempt 
and  scorn  of  all  future  ages.  Kor 
was  the  U9*i  of  fiction  confined  to  tho 
discussion  of  secular  affairs;  it  in- 
vaded the  rt'gions  of  theology.  Grave 
topics,  u{Mm  which  the  roost  eminent 
and  le:irne<l  divines  agreed  to  diflert 
were  handled  in  a  sprightlr  manner 
by  the  novel  writers  of  the  daj.    Tbm 
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Jesuit  was  unmasked,  and  displayed 
in  all  the  frightful  deformity  of  his 
nature,  an  object  to  be  avoided  by 
the  fathers  of  families,  and  the  in- 
structors of  ingenuous  youth.  There 
was  no  safety  anywhere;  the  whole 
fairy  realm  of  fiction  was  hollow  with 
mines  of  allegory ;  a  masked-battery 
lurked  behind  a  Gothic  ruin  ;  and  the 
most  llowery  path  over  which  you 
could  tread,  led  you  to  some  labyrinth 
connected  with  a  disputed  point  of 
divinity  or  political  science,  in  which 
you  were  left  to  flounder  hopelessly 
without  a  clue. 

To  works  of  this  description  we 
entertained  (and  we  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  it)  a  very  decided 
objection.  Stories,  which  have  for  their 
professed  aim  and  object  the  inculca- 
tion of  what  is  called  a  moral  lesson, 
are  simply  a  bore — a  literary  nuisance, 
to  be  abated.  The  recurrence  of  an 
indisputable  truth  at  certain  pauses  of 
the  narrative,  the  sedulous  enforce- 
ment of  it  by  every  situation  and  in- 
cident, are  anomalies  never  to  be  met 
with  in  real  life,  and,  therefore,  out  of 
place  in  fiction.  Not  that  we  would 
be  understood  to  object  to  the  incul- 
cation of  such  truths  in  their  proper 
place  ;  they  should,  however,  wear  an 
ii\r  of  vraisemblance,  and  be,  like  the 
moral  lessons  of  life,  manifold  and 
complex  —  hinted  at,  but  not  forced 
on  the  attention;  left  to  be  jjathered 
by  the  reader,  rather  than  forced  on 
his  notice  at  every  page. 

The  author  of  the  novel  now  before 
us*  has  contrived  to  hit  the  proper 
point.  While  not  professedly  didactic, 
liis  storv  contains  elements  of  instruc- 
tion,  and,  apart  from  the  very  startling 
revelations  it  makes,  connected  with 
literature  as  a  profession,  enforces, 
less  directly  than  by  inference,  truths 
which  are  inculcated  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  tale,  the  incidents  of  which 
cannot  fiiil  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  reader. 

The  fortunes  of  the  chief  actor,  Er- 
nest Glynn,  place  him  in  a  variety  of 
situations,  only  to  be  surmounted  by 
patient  labour  and  resolute  self-control. 
Thrown  upon  the  world  atan  early  age, 
without  any  other  means  of  support 
than  his  own  energies  and  talents,  he 
fights  his  way  through  difficulties  which 
would  have  crushed  any  inferior  spirit. 


and  mns  at  lasfc  the  guerdon  of  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  the  plot  of  the  story  is 
concerned,  it  consists  simply  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  an  eventful  life — the  inci- 
dents being  less  the  result  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  hero,  than  of  the  con- 
duct ot  those  with  whom  he  is  brought 
in  contact,  from  his  mischief-makmg 
cousin  down  to  Edge  the  publisher. 
Everyone  with  whom  Ernest  is  brought 
into  collision  crosses  his  path  but  to 
impede  his  progress.  Success  in  life  is 
often  the  result  of  very  different  quali- 
ties. The  conciliation  which  disarms 
an  opponent  and  wins  an  enemy  to 
become  a  friend,  has  been  found  a  use- 
ful instrument  in  the  hands  of  some — 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  wrested  from  him  who  uses  it, 
and  turned  to  his  own  destruction  ;  nor 
are  the  moral  uses  of  adversity  of  much 
value  unless  they  inculcate  the  lesson, 
that  self-reliance  is  the  best  and  the 
safest  quality  with  which  we  can  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  The  support  and 
countenance  of  friends  is  undoubtedly 
useful,  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  any 
forfeiture  of  self-respect ;  but  the  hand 
which  might  have  assisted  the  strug- 
gling  swimmer  to  land,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  withheld,  or  stretched  out  to 
him  only  when  he  has  gained  the  shore 
without  its  help ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Ernest  Glynn.  Mis 
misfortunes,  to  adopt  a  national  mode  of 
expression,  commenced  almost  before 
he  was  born.  His  father,  after  having 
spent  whatever  little  patrimony  he  had, 
made  a  clandestine  marriage,  and  died, 
leaving  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
his  granduncle,  in  whose  aflectious  he 
is  for  some  time  supplanted  by  the 
craft  of  an  intriguing  and  unprincipled 
cousin.  Driven  from  home  by  these 
circumstances,  he  tries  his  fortune  in 
America;  and  finding  his  efforts  not 
attended  with  success,  he  returns  to 
England.  The  author  has  thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  abundant  opportunity  for  en- 
tertaining and  instructing  his  readers, 
of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself. 
The  first  scene  in  which  the  chief  per- 
sonage of  the  story  appears  before  us, 
is  in  connexion  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Mormonites,  which  is  thus  graphically 
described : — 

"  Tlio  apo9t1e  had  entered  a  fruitful  field 
long  left  to  fdllow  in  rank  luxuriance.     Ig- 
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iioranco  the  most  pruftiuud,  su{)cr»tition  only 
to  }Ai  niatcbod  in  the  (lark  a^cSf  and  an  al>- 
fi<»hitc  unccnsciousncss  of  moral  restraint 
rharactcriscfl  tho  entire  mass  of  the  poa- 
santr}' ;  and  as  a  plagui:  n»vs  in  the  haunts  of 
poverty,  but  j^pnads  to  riclicr nbode.s  «>  tlie 
infc'tion  was  gradually  attackin;;  their  su- 
p'liors.  In  tliis  remote sj^ot  nogro<l  Sama- 
ritan ever  tame,  BibU'  in  hand,  to  ]:our  tho 
oil  and  wine  of  leligious  tniths  into  souls  i>e- 
ri.-hinj:?  by  the  vaysid-*.  The  ik'oj'I;.-  wt-re 
left  in  the  wililenies.*',  and  there  was  no  Mo- 
ses at  their  head  ;  what  wonder  that,  in  their 
de>prralion,  tluy  dance<l  and  san^^  round  tho 
calf  of  Mormonism.  'J'he  hen.-sv,  at  fir>t 
8pnnp;inpj  up  like  a  weed,  hatl  stnick  its 
rout:i  down  ii:t.>  tlie  soil  like  nn  oak.  True,  its 
more  repulsive  features  were  not  ytt  un- 
masked. The  Knf^lish  liock,  thcr,  fore,  had 
some  excuse  for  their  crc<lulity.  Th.rc  is  a 
craving  in  the  human  mind  ft)r  reli;;i(m ;  and 
if  left  without  it,  men  will  ttirn  nature  her- 
self into  a  feti'^h.  To  the  lH.iii;;hted  i>i'asautry 
of  the  west  the  new  creed,  preached  by 
pastors  as  homely  as  themsi-lves,  appeart.tl,  in 
their  spiritual  destitution,  to  be  a  me?^:if;e 
from  heaven ;  an<l  though  its  earliest  atlhe- 
rents  were  the  lowe^t  poor,  it  quiekly  soared 
higher,  and  brought  down  several  proselytes 
from  the  grades  ab<>ve. 

"  •  Ciot  a  rare  culd  day  for  him  to  go  in 
stream,*  observed  a  sturdy,  athh'tic  lal>«>uror 
to  a  stolid  farmer  who  stocd  next  to  him. 
'  Her  be  nnci'mmon  weaklv,  too.* 

'* '  If 's  for  the  good  of  ln.r  >oul,  we  mun't 
fret  al.(  'Ut  b.  >([y^^  ansv,  ere<l  the  farmer,  sullenly. 

** '  Sartin,  that's  about  it,'  remarkeil  an 
asthmatic  old  dame,  .•shivering  before  the  ki-ca 
oast  wiiul.  and  whose  well-w»irn  scarlet  cloak, 
wrapped  closely  round  her,  and  j>eaked  nose 
and  chin  almost  meeting  at  their  extremitie.i| 
gave  Iht  a  very  witeh-like  appearance. 

'*  F.irmer  Clinton,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  ta<;itunntv,  took  no  notice  of  this  addressu 

"  *  If  water's  chill,  we'so  know  what  make 
it  wairni,'  ob-erved    a    gaunt  blacksmilh. 

*  Moreover.  I'd  sooner  imny  time  sliarve  o* 
cold  than  burn  in  everlasting  lire.* 

"  Here  another  old  woman,  who  had  ap- 
proach-il,  unobservcil,  uttered  a  groan — 

"  *  Ah,  ble^s  M'»,  sister  Jt)il,  how  *ee  make 
I  ^tairt  I'  cried  Thirza. 

*'  Joil  liird— t'orfcuch  was  the  old  womaii\ 
stranni-  name — drew  down  her  face,  but  said 
noth'iVT. 

*"  Ifih,' pursued  her  weird  .•»i>ter,  'how 
he  do  wrought  in  me.  I  could  stri))  stark, 
and  jmnp  in  stream  for  fjwrt.* 

"  *  Yon'.-^'  make  r.o  such  work  here,  iny 
wonni',*  crii^l  ihy  blacksmith  ;  'so  nn  yc  fed 
tho  leaven  in  ye,  gn  your  ways  aft'.' 

"  Thir/a  h  lil  d  his  threat  with  a  laugh 
ringing  out  like  a  shriek — 

'* '  You's  old  Tom  Withers,*  she  cxc1ainie«l, 

*  r«e  have  *ec  aif,  too,  brother  Tom.  Now  I 
go,  and  you'so  nail  u  horsi'shoe  an  my  body 
to  keep  he  away.*        .... 

"  Joil  had  jiut  come  to  a  pmie  whan 


the  folds  of  tho  tahcmavle  were  thrown 
aiiide,  giving  egress  to  Elder  Trevor  —  a  tall, 
lank,  liald-hcade;!  man,  with  gloomy  pro« 
t Hiding  eyebrows,  and  a  hare  lip,  who  wa.<i 
followed  by  a  figure  that  might  have  passed 
for  Orson,  so  completely  did  it  realise  huma- 
nity in  a  statu  of  nature.  This  strange  bciuff, 
w  ho  immediately  became  the  centre  of  all  eyes, 
wore  no  clothing  but  a  ginlle  of  gnat-skin  fas- 
tened by  a  cord  round  his  loins,  and  by  his  dress 
and  functions  clainic<l  to  represent  John  the 
l)::ptist.  Coarse  brr>wn  liair  fell  in  matted 
locks  over  his  shoulders ;  his  eyes  wert*  almost 
buried  under  their  shaggy'  brows  and  a  mufl« 
tachc  and  hiiml  dn-ered  his  lips  and  chin. 
His  i11-sha]K'n  limb.«,  partly  overgrown  with 
hair,  h(-ightened  the  repulsivencfs  of  his  as- 
I'cct,  and  gave  him  more  the  appearance  of 
a  s:.tyr  tiiun  a  s-ninf.  Hut,  to  the  vulgar 
eye,  his  very  hidcousness  was  a  mantle  of 
sanctity,  and  he  was  instantly*  recognised  as 
Noah  Snow,  the  missionar}*  from  America, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  a|M)stles. 

"  Tlie  a|K)stle  was  only  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  convert — a  young  girl  enveloped  in  a 
woollen  cloak,  the  hootl  of  which  was  drawn 
over  lur  head,  partly  shrouding  licr  face, 
though  aiTonling  a  glimpse  of  features  which, 
if  pahf  and  ak^tracted,  were  both  pretty  and 
intercj^ling.  She  was  accompanied  by  two 
wrmen,  one  on  cither  side,  by  whom,  ac<- 
conling  to  the  tenor  of  the  Mormon  formu* 
Inry,  she  was  supposed  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chureh.  An  ohl  man,  bearing  a  long  white 
rcl,  in  imitation  of  the  rod  of  Aaion,  and 
ranking  in  the  community  of  saints  as  a 
deacon,  closed  tl.c  procession. 

'*  At  the  brink  of  tho  stream  the  party 
pau.<kd,  and  the  bj'standers,  on  a  signA 
from  the  dcac<m,  gathered  round,  when 
Elder  Trevor  mouuted  a  low  stool,  and,  amidst 
firofound  silence,  wrestled  with  himself  In 
prayer,  denouncing  the  stubbomnrss  and 
wiekednc«s  of  the  world,  and  extolling  the 
holiness  of  tho  saints,  whom  he  cummcDded 
to  the  especial  protection  of  the  Deity,  con- 
cluding with  tho  recital  of  a  hymn,  well 
known  to  the  assemblage,  and  which,  being 
rehcarscil  by  tho  elder,  with  an  harangue  re- 
ferring to  the  occasion  which  had  Imtogfat 
th'.m  together,  and  tlien  expatiating  on  the 
general  i)rospccts  of  the  faith.  Thesi^ 
not  without  reason,  he  declared  to  be  full  of 
promise ;  and  confideutly  anticipated  the 
nppncch  of  a  millennium,  when  the  Latter 
Day  Sidnts  would  have  the  world  at  tlicir 
feet.  1'hoiigh  wild  and  vehement,  his  hn- 
guage  manifested  Itoth  tact  and  ability,  and 
was  eminently  calculated  to  impms  an  ig- 
norant and  cre<lulous  ouilience.  Tho  sub- 
ject-matter, too,  entirely  coincided  with  their 
taster  and  wishes;  making  no  reference  to 
the  duty  owing  to  God  and  man;  to  the 
obligations  of  morality  or  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  to 
soothe  the  Borrows  and  trials  of  life  by  the 
aMnrance  of  a  gkrious  ftitarity  —  all  its 
boutoi  allUshopel^  vmoftha  pitemti  tad 
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the  preacher  enlisted  the  sjmptthiea  of  hb 
hearers  through  their  temporal  and  earthly 
interests.  Finally,  he  spoke  of  the  Mormon 
settlement  in  America — of  its  rapid  progress 
and  constantly-increasing  resources— de- 
scribing, in  terms  exaggerated  but  striking, 
the  fields  and  vineyards,  woods  and  planta- 
tions, farms  and  pastures,  of  a  land  flowbig 
with  milk  and  honey,  which  he  represented 
to  bo  the  immediate  result  of  the  Lord's 
blessing  on  his  saints.  And,  more  than 
all,  he  dwelt  on  the  glories  of  its  chief  city, 
the  New  Jerusalem,  which  had  sprung  up 
as  by  enchantment  in  these  once  pathless 
solitudes,  and  of  its  world-renowned  temple, 
whither  all  mankind  must  one  day  go  up  to 
worship.  For  more  than  an  hour  did  the 
fanatic  hold  forth,  l)ecoming  more  and  more 
excited,  till  at  last  he  raised  his  voice  to  a 
distressing  pitch,  while  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  lurid  light,  strongly  suggestive  of 
insanity.  Every  word,  however,  of  the  ora- 
tion told  sensibly  on  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  when  he  got  down,  exhausted, 
there  was  not  a  soul  present  but  thought  he 
had  been  listening  to  the  voice  of  an  Elias. 

"AfLcr  an  instant's  pause,  the  apostle 
walked  deliberately  into  the  midst  of  the 
stream,  and  awaited  the  convert,  who,  now 
denuded  of  her  cloak,  and  wearing  only  a 
long  bathing-dress,  followed  him  into  the 
river.  He  seized  her  arm,  as  with  timid, 
hesitating  stops  she  approached,  and  drew 
her  towards  him,  till  the  water  was  above 
her  waist.  Then  he  immersed  her  head,  and 
was  drawing  back  towards  the  bank,  when 
his  foot  stumbled,  and  they  fell  together 
beneath  the  surface.  For  a  moment  they 
splashed  about  in  the  water,  which  became 
M  perfect  whirl  around  them,  like  another 
Bethesda ;  but  at  length  the  apostle  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  his  feet  leaving  his  con- 
vert invisible. 

"  '  Miss  be  sunk,  I  do  think,'  observed 
Jock  Davis,  the  labourer,  to  farmer  Clinton ; 
*  Tse  jest  pul  off  my  smock,  and  help  the 
'postle  out  wi  her.* 

" '  Do,  lad,'  replied  the  farmer,  aroused 
from  his  apathy,  and  stepping  to  the  brink 
of  tlie  stream. 

" '  Stand  back !'  cried  the  fanatic,  ob- 
serving their  purpose.  *  What  would  you 
do?  Can't  you  observe,  with  your  eyes 
open,  what  a  miracle  is  here;  the  young 
woman's  possessed,  and  the  serpcntfs  coming 
out  of  her.  I  see  him  now,  with  his  light- 
ning-blazing orbs  raging  like  fire.  How  he 
would  have  tripped  me  up  only  for  the  grace 
within.  Well,  I  could  now  find  in  my  heart 
to  give  him  forty  stripes  save  one ;  but  he's 
casting  loose ! — he's  coming  out  V 

** '  But  hadn't  ho  best  lift  her  head  up  a 
bit  ?'  asked  the  uneasy  father. 

**  *  No,  I  say,'  returned  the  American ;  *  if 
you  meddle,  you'll  undo  all.  Let  him  alone, 
and  he'll  soon  have  enough.  Yea,  this  is 
truly  a  miracle.' 
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**  *  A  miracle  I'  echoed  the  deluded  crowd ; 
their  eyes  rivetted  on  the  troubled  water. 

***  Don't  you  see  the  .poor  creature's 
drowning  ?'  cried  a  voice  from  the  opposite 
bank ;  and,  without  waiting  to  observe  the 
effect  of  his  words,  the  speaker  plunged  into 
the  stream,  and  raised  the  girl  in  his  arms." 

The  adventures  which  befall  Mr. 
Glynn  in  the  New  World,  which  he 
visits  in  search  of  fortune,  are  smartly 
told,  and  look  like  pictures  drawn  from 
life.  We  wish  we  could  make  room 
for  the  sketch  of  the  table  d'hote  at  the 
great  hotel ;  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  still 
better,  the  graphic  picture  of  the  auc- 
tion mart,  where  Ernest  was  so  fortu- 
nate  as  to  obtain  his  first  employment 
in  America.  Having  come  in  contact 
with  a  variety  of  characters— all  of  them, 
from  the  republican  judce  down  to  the 
Blouser,  racv  of  the  sou — ^^the  hero  of 
the  tcde  falls  in  with  his  old  acquain- 
tances, the  Mormonites ;  and  the  chap, 
ters  which  contain  his  additional  ex- 
perience of  this  strange  sect  are  among 
the  best  in  the  second  volume.  But, 
although  abounding  in  striking  situa- 
tions,  and  full  of  graceful  and  poetic 
language,  that  portion  of  the  story 
which  attracted  our  attention  the  most 
powerfully  is  contained  in  the  third 
volume. 

Having  returned  to  England  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  condition,  so  fur  as 
fortune  is  concerned,  in  which  he  lefl 
it,  Ernest  Glynn  sets  himself  to  work  to 

f>rocure  a  living  and,  faute  de  mieux, 
ike  many  another  friendless  and  pen- 
niless gentleman,  has  recourse  to  his 
pen.  He  tries  the  periodicals  in  the 
farst  instance,  but  without  success.  It 
is  tolerably  well  known  that  those 
small  banks  in  which  the  sons  of  genius 
make  their  earliest  deposits,  are  oflen 
hermetically  sealed  against  the  ap- 
preaches  or  new-comers.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  had  in  that  quarter. 
Next  came  the  Press— the  great  refuge 
of  aspiring  but  unmoneyed  men — its 
doors  remained  closed  likewise.  In  this 
emergency,  when  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted  by  repeated  failures,  his  cou- 
rage  had  nearly  given  way,  and  famine 
was  staring  him  in  the  face,  Ernest 
meets  an  old  acquaintance  who  ob- 
tains for  him  an  engagement  upon  one 
of  those  bad,  cheap  periodicals,  which  are 
the  pest  of  literature.  Until  we  had 
read  this  book,  we  had  but  a  faint  idea 
by  what  process  they  were  got  up — by 
woom  they  were  read — or,  more  won- 
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derful  still,  by  what  financial  opera- 
tion tbeir  resources  were  supplied. 

It  would  appear  that  a  cheap  journal 
of  this  class  exists  principally  by  its 
connexion  with  several  other  smaller 
fry  of  the  same  description.  The  5o- 
vereigrif  as  that  one  was  called  upon 
which  Mr.  Glynn  obtained  the  employ- 
ment of  sub-editor,  was  printed  in  one 
of  the  small  courts  off  Fleet-street,  at 
an  office  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Slush  Pot,  an  appellation  which  ex- 
actly hit  off  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
this  journal  was  manufactured.  The 
type  used  for  one  paper  ser\'ed  ulti- 
mately for  the  whole,  being  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other  in  succession ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  news  in  each  journal 
was  the  same,  while  it  preserved  its 
own  set  of  leaders,  critiques,  and  ad* 
vertisements.  Thus,  by  mutual  ac- 
commodation, by  constantly  borrowing 
each  others  vitals,  these  half-dozen 
cripples  were  able  to  hobble  on  to- 
gether, when  they  would  have  died  of 
inanition  alone  ;  and  circulation  was 
not  of  much  consequence,  when  tho 
printing  cost  so  little.  We  quote  this 
jmssage,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
author's  own  wonis,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  should  wish  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  its  authenticity,  it  will  be 
found  written  m  the  thirty-second  page 
of  the  third  volume.  iTpon  such  a 
journal  as  is  thus  described,  the  unfor- 
tunate hero  bcfjan  to  work  ;  he  had,  in 
a  word,  to  write  the  whole  paper — 
reviews,  loa<lers,  news,  every  particle 
of  whicli  it  was  composed.  Miraculous 
to  relate,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it 
from  the  condition  of  hopeless  obscu- 
rity in  which  it  lay.  A  leading  article 
was  quoted  one  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons — iirintcd  next  morning,  of 
course,  in  all  the  daily  papu'rs.  Tho 
Hjile  rose ;  the  Sovrreign,  like  Lord 
Hyron,  wakened,  and  found  itself  fa- 
inoiis.  'J'he  opportunity  was  not  to  bo 
omittiMl;  it  was  eagerly  pounced  ui)on, 
bought  with  bills  wliich  had  never  been 
taken  uj>,  but  were  from  time  to  time 
rcnewi'd.  The  Sovereign  had  niain- 
tnint-d  its  ricketly  existence  upon  fic- 
titious capital.  So  at  last  it  was  sold  ; 
the  bills  were  taken  up  with  the  pro- 
et'ids  and  a  handsome  balance,  after 
the  transaction  was  (inally  closed, 
remained  on  the  credit  side  of  tho 
>cn(lur*8  account.  But  the  worst  re- 
mains to  be  told.  When  the  desired 
end  was  gained,  the  man  who  ao- 
rtimplishca  it  was  dismissed.     Ernest, 


through  whoio  labour,  induitry  and 
talent,  the  object  bad  been  accom- 
plished, was  coolly  informed  that  hU 
services  were  no  more  xeanired,  and 
defrauded  of  tho  trifling  balance  of  his 
salary. 

Thus  deprived  of  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, tno  unfortunate  hero,  upon 
whom  troubles  more  than  those  of  j  ob 
seem  to  have  fallen,  becomes  the  prey 
of  a  certain  Mr.  £dj;e,  a  purveyor  of 
fashionable  novels  m  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  One  portion  of  this  section 
of  the  story  we  must  let  him  tell  in  his 
own  words :  it  is  quite  manreUous  :— 

'*  Besides  Ids  famous  ledger,  Mr.  Edga 
kept  a  book  of  smaller  dimensloni,  known 
among  the  initiated  as  the  *  Black  Book  *.— 
perhaps  in  reference  to  its  cover,  but  which, 
in  a  moment  of  convivial  freedom,  a  wag  of 
the  establishment  had  designated  'the  book 
of  all  work/  inasmuch  as  it  contained  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  such  persons  ss 
were  likely  to  do  work  under  prices,  Ibrming 
a  sort  of  Caligula*8  list  of  victims,  cheap 
printers,  cheap  engravers,  cheap  bookUoden^ 
cheap  translators,  and,  last  and  least,  cheap 
authors. 

"  llie  parsimonious  prindide  was  carried 
out  by  Air.  lulge,  in  all  his  arrangenenta. 
'i1ic  paper-maker,  insisting  on  a  fair  price, 
was  rcHpiircd  to  supply  the  very  cheapert 
pA|>cr ;  the  printing  was  done  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  by  a  cheap  printer,  who,  emplo7<- 
iiig  only  ap])renticc8,  of  coarse  did  it  badlj ; 
auil  the  bhider  was  paid  at  so  low  a  rat«| 
that  the  covers  of  the  books,  Instead  of  being 
a  good  stout  board,  were  little  thicker  than 
paper,  falling  off  with  a  tomble.  How  the 
system  was  maintahied  In  reference  to  aa- 
tliors  has  already  been  intimated,  and  It  bora 
no  less  stringently  on  the  literary  emplo^ 
of  tho  establiifhment,  who,  tliongh  rtry  ss- 
veri'ly  tasked,  received  a  remuneration  bardj 
sufljcieiit  for  oxistviice.  In  fact,  the  only 
tiling  appertaining  to  BIr.  Edge  that  was 
not  cheap,  was  books,  and  for  these  he  de- 
niAudcd  famine  prices, 

*'  One  morning  Mr.  Edge  was  engaged  fai 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Black  Book, 
nmning  his  eye  down  each,  as  he  came  la 
it,  with  a  ijcanrhing  ghince.  A  liack  of  twcnij 
years*  standing,  after  labours  which  would 
have  Bhanud  Hercules,  had  Just  bseona 
lilind,  and  BIr.  Edge  was  under  the  iimiimIIj 
of  jNirting  with  him  —  that  iS|  of  tomiqg 
him  out  on  the  world,  without  anv  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  long  and  Iklthnd  servloo 
in  tho  liouso,  with  himself  and  praJscsMor, 
to  live  or  fierlah  as  he  might  It  was  aa- 
ccssari'  to  procure  some  one  In  Us  pUasb 
who  would  keep  to  the  work,  nd  whoso 
Ulent  and  sppeanmos  woqU  nflseC  endit 
oil  the  estabUshment  i  and  Mr.  Ed^li  kosn 
eye  already  rested  oonpUosnt^  OB  ttM  i 
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of  Ernest  Glvnn.  A  brief  note  speedily 
brought  Ernest  to  his  presence,  from  his  ea- 
gerness to  obtain  employment.  Edge,  strong- 
ly endowed  with  the  faculty  of  seeing  into  a 
milestone,  was  fully  aware  of  his  necessities, 
and  drove  his  bargain  accordingly.  It  was 
arranged  that  Ernest  —  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  a  literary  man  —  should  give 
his  entire  services  for  eighty  pounds  a-year 
— a  sum  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a 
hundred.  The  duties  exacted  for  this  mag- 
nificent remuneration  were  as  onerous  as 
they  were  manifold,  comprising  the  conduct 
of  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
clients  of  the  house  —  the  examination,  re- 
vision, and  re-writing  of  manuscripts— the 
reading  and  correction  of  proofs,  the  inser- 
tion of  titles,  the  composition  of  prospec- 
tuses, prefaces,  and  paragraphs — suggestions 
and  advices,  on  all  occasions,  at  an  instant's 
notice — the  management  of  literary  negoti- 
ations, &o.  The  accession  of  an  assistant 
with  so  much  energy  and  industry,  bent  on 
fulfilling  his  duties  conscientiously  and  well, 
was  soon  felt  in  an  establishment  where  the 
literary  staff  were  all  under-paid,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  much  inclined  for  work.  In 
a  few  weeks,  long  accumulated  arrears  had 
disappeared,  and  Edge  was  able  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  two  more  used-up  hacks, 
whom  he  sent  about  their  business  in  the 
usual  way,  putting  the  whole  burden  of 
three  on  Ernest,  at  a  remuneration  half  less 
than  he  had  usually  paid  to  one. 

**  The  staple  commodity  of  Edge  was  fic- 
tion, written,  in  the  first  place,  by  people 
of  fashion,  and  afterwards  touched  up,  or 
usually  entirely  re-written  by  literary  hacks. 
As  compositions  these  fashionable  novels, 
though  often  puffed  off  as  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  were  below  contempt ; 
but  what  was  worse,  they  were  offensive  to 
morality  and  decency.  Their  invariable 
topic  was,  either  seduction  or  adultery,  on 
which  they  rang  the  changes  from  one  chap- 
ter to  another,  in  every  form,  and  under 
every  circumstance  of  aggravation.  Aiming 
only  to  throw  an  interest  over  crime,  they 
prcseuted  all  the  worst  features  of  the  French 
school  without  its  talent;  while,  with  all 
their  jibes  at  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
they  depicted  life  in  the  higher  circles  as 
something  only  to  be  equalled  in  the  de- 
stroyed Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  principle  on 
which  these  productions  were  published,  in 
rapid  and  unbroken  succession,  was  prejudi- 
cial alike  to  their  authors,  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  interests  of  literature — the  only  indi- 
vidual benefited  being  Mr.  Edge.  Thus,  in 
many  cases,  the  authors  paid  down  fifty 
pounds  towards  the  expenses  of  publication, 
when  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  re- 
ceive one  hundred  pounds  on  the  sale  of  a 
stipulated  number  of  copies,  and  one  Ijnn- 
dred  pounds  more  on  the  sale  of  a  second 
specified  number,  provided  such  sales  were 
effected  within  six  months  from  the  time  of 
publication— one  day  later  they  were  not 


entitled  to  a  paymant  la  ether  caaes  tha 
agreement  was  the  same,  minus  the  ezactioii 
of  a  premiom  from  the  author." 

Such  revelations  as  these  are  start- 
line.  The  air  of  painful  sincerity 
witn  which  they  are  invested,  forbids 
us  to  entertain  anjr  doubt  that,  under 
the  guise  of  fiction,  the  author  ii 
stating  some  experience  of  the  cala. 
mtties  which  he  supposes  incident  to 
his  craft.  To  make  shirts  at  a  shil- 
ling the  dozen .—  to  undertake  the  fa- 
brication of  other  articles  of  human 
attire,  which  we  need  not  name,  at  a 
rate  equally  cheap  —  seems  holiday, 
work  in  comparison ;  for  however  the 
fingers  may  ache,  or  the  body  grow 
wear}',  the  mind  is  led  undebased. 
But  worse  remains  to  be  told.  Amid 
the  toils  of  this  slavish  occupation,  the 
man  of  letters  contrives  to  find  time 
enough  to  write  a  book ;  it  is  com- 
posed at  intervals  stolen  from  tne 
di'udgery  of  the  weary  day,  or  the 
sleepless  night.  The  bookseller  learns 
of  its  approaching  birth  with  extreme 
dissatisfaction ;  but  at  length  con* 
sents  to  become  the  publisher.  Well* 
what  b  the  result?  Vilely  got  up« 
disfigured  by  bad  type,  and  print- 
ed on  inferior  paper,  out  it  comes,  and 
is  at  once  successful.  But  the  un- 
fortimate  author  must  remain  con- 
tented with  his  emptor  fame ;  no  slice 
of  the  solid  puddins  is  laid  upon  his 
plate.  The  bookseller,  astounded  at 
the  success  of  his  client,  takes  the 
favour  with  which  the  work  is  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  as  an  ill  com- 
pliment to  himself,  and  puts  into 
operation  one  of  those  contrivance 
familiar  to  the  trade,  which  has  the 
direct  efiect  of  putting  a  termination 
to  the  sale.  First  comes  the  Lite* 
rary  Sewer,  with  a  flaming  article. 
We  shall  let  the  author  tell  tms  part  of 
the  story  in  his  own  words  :— 

"  A  journal,  called  the  Literary  Sewer ^ 
which,  after  wallowing  for  years  in  the 
mure  of  public  contempt,  had  recently  been 
bought  out  of  the  bankruptcy  court  by  a 
small  bookseller,  was  in  the  habit  of  attack- 
ing all  the  pabUcationa  of  Edge,  because 
that  worthy  publisher,  aware  of  its  impo- 
tence as  a  literary  organ,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  its  supplications  for  books  and  adver- 
tisements. Such  are  the  sloughs  through 
which  we  flounder  to  Parnassus,  encoun- 
tering at  its  base  some  ruffianly  footpad, 
who  levies  his  black  mail  on  eveiy  comer, 
and  with  his  pen   pointed  at  our  heart?, 
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domands  our  advertisements  or  our  reputa- 
tion.      The  Literary  Sewer    was    one  of 
the  blots  of  literature,  sunk  to  such  a  depth 
of  debasement,  that  no  respectable  publisher, 
having  any  knowledge  of  literary  statistics, 
ever  sent  it  his  books,  and  its  reviews  were 
written  without  this  recognition,  while  its 
solitary  page  of  advertisements  was  made 
up  of  the  announcements  of  its  proprietor. 
From  the  verdict  of  such  a  counter- jumping 
Warwick,  who  had  dubbed  himself  a  setter 
up  and  putter  down  of  authors  —  from  his 
obscure  print  with  its  sham  advertisements, 
its  fudge  reviews,  its  scurrilous  abuse  of  the 
weak  and  friendless  —  Eme:it   might   have 
appealed  to  the  great  tribunal  of  the  press, 
in  a  name  to  which  it  has  never  been  in- 
different, the  name  of  justice,  and  by  the 
sacred  tie  of  calling  and  brotherhood.     Such 
a  step,  however,  was  not  needed,  as  the 
sheets  of  the  Sewer  never  reached  the  large 
round  target  of  public  opinion.     But  the 
favour     with    which     £mcst*s    tale     was 
received,    notwithstanding  the    neglect  of 
the  usual  appliances,  now  became  a  subject 
of  real  concern  to  Edge,  who  not  only  had 
before    him    the    disagreeable    prospect  of 
having  to  make  payment  to  the  author,  but 
also  the  possibility  tliat  success  might  even 
tempt  Ernest  to  resign    his    engagement, 
whereas  he    well  knew  he  would  lose  the 
services  of  his   most    cfGcient    fag.      But 
the  means  of  preventing  such  a  catastrophe 
was  in  his  hands :  one  of  his  new  books,  the 
production  of  a  deservedly -popular  author- 
ess, was  just  rcatly,  and  this  was  imme- 
diately brought  out,  blazoned,  paraded,  and 
pushed  in  every  direction,  fuliy  answering 
the  purpose  contemplated.     Erncsfs  novel 
was  irrevocably  swamped.** 

These  incidents,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  strike  our  readers,  as  they  have 
done  ourselves*  with  painful  surprise. 
Xliey  are  detailed  with  an  air  oivrau 
semblance  which  leaves  us  no  altcma- 
tive  but  the  conclusion  that,  under  the 
garb  of  fiction,  the  author  of  this  story 
has  been  telling  us  what  ho  believes 
facts  which  have  come  within  his  own 
knowledge,  or  are  drawn  from  his  own 
experience.  If  this  surmise  be  correct, 
then,  indeed,  is  the  position  of  a  friend, 
less  aspirant  after  literary  distinction 
a  very  hopeless  one ;  because  his 
mind,  rendered  sensitive  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  studies  and  occupa- 
tions, is  tortured  by  a  thraldom  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  The  pur. 
veyor  of  books,  at  least  of  that  descri|>- 


tion  which  amuse  the  vacant  hours  of 
the  gay  and  thoughtless,  would  seem 
to  be  a  species  of  Leffre,  who  treats 
his  unfortunate  dependants  with  a  se- 
verity and  a  heartlessness  which  can 
scarcely  be  described  save  in  the  words 
of  the  author.  The  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  book-manufactory,  with  its 
staff,  is  very  graphic.  We  r^;rot  wo 
have  not  space  to  quote  it. 

The  task  which  remains  before  U8» 
forbids  us  to  linger  longer  over  these 
volumes.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
with  the  construction  of  the  story,  and 
the  result  b  a  well-wrought  and  really 
admirable  work  of  fiction.  The  "  Great 
Highway"  is  an  agreeable  road^  to 
travel,  and  it  has  many  pleasant  resting- 
places  where  the  wanderer  may  pause 
and  refresh  himself  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

The  novel  next  on  our  list  is  of  a  veir 
different  class.*    It  is  one  of  those  ad- 
mirable romances,  in  which  Miss  Car- 
Icn  presents  to  the  public  those  graphic 
sketches  of  life  and  manners  in  her  own 
country  which  have  earned  for  her  the 
reputation   she  so  decidedly    enioys. 
This  story  is  told  with  the  author's 
accustomed  grace   and  sprigfatUness. 
The  characters  are    not    elaborately 
drawn,  but  rather  sketched  with  an 
easy  and  fiowins  pencil.     There  is 
little  or  no  individuality  about  them— 
but  they  have  the  charm  of  being  racj 
of  the  soil  whence  thev  spring.    The 
plot  of  the  story  may  be  described  in 
a  few  words.     A  Swedish  gentkmanf 
a  phyncian  by  profession,  Mcomes  be- 
trothed, according  to  the  custom  of 
his  countrv,  to  a  young  lady  who  re- 
sided in  the  town  where  he  dwelt  and 
practised.     The  course  of  love  at  first 
runs  apparently  with  smoothness,  but 
the  current  is  at  last  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly interrupted  by  the   sudden 
and  serious  illness  of  the  phvsidan's 
father,  who,  without  leaving  the  lover 
any  room  to  protest  or  expostulate^ 
insists  upon  his  becoming  engaged  to 
a  certain  Julie  St.  Hall,  a  beauty  and 
an  heiress ;  and,  having  joined  their 
hands  together  with  the  usual  solemni- 
ties, departs  this  life,  leaving  his  son 
profoundly  miserable  —  miserable  not 
only  on  account  of  the  demise  of  his 
parent,  but  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 


*  "Jolie;  rr,  Love  and  Duty.**      By  Emilie  Flygare  Carlen,  Author  of  "ThsBoss  of 
Tistelon,*  &c.    London :  Richard  BenUey,  New  Burlingtoii-stnet. 
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ce89it3r  of  obedience  to  that  parent's 
last  wishes.  In  this  dilemma  ne  seeks 
the  lady  of  his  loye>  who  at  once  ex. 
tricates  him  from  it  by  resigning  him 
in  favour  of  her  rival.  For  some  time 
matters  remain  in  this  position,  when 
a  certain  dashing  Baron  makes  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene.  He  flirts  with 
Mademoiselle  Julie,  who  admires  him 
uncommonly,  and  of  whose  fortune 
the  Baron,  who  had  spent  his  own,  is 
also  very  much  enamoured. 

In  due  time  an  eclcdrcissement  takes 
place;  things  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  level,  and  all  parties  are  made 
happ}r  according  to  their  respective  in- 
clinations. The  fortune-hunting  Baron, 
however,  does  not  make  the  very  best 
of  husbands,  and  the  baroness,  his 
lady,  has  not  unfrequently  reason  to 
regret  that  she  did  not  adhere  to  her 
orimnal  intention.  Such  is  a  short 
ouUine  of  the  story ;  it  is  one  alto- 
gether  of  domestic  life ;  no  striking 
situations  or  thrilling  passages  are  to 
be  found  in  its  pages.  It  is  fashioned 
out  of  those  very  simple  materials  of 
which  the  every-day  life  of  this  world 
is  composed,  but  it  is  told  so  grace- 
fully and  so  easil^r,  the  dialogue  is  so 
natural,  and  the  diction  so  charming, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
begins  the  book  to  lay  it  down  until  he 
has  turned  over  the  last  page.  As  a 
piece  of  light  reading,  its  merit  is  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  ^though  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  quote  a  fragment  likely 
to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  pe- 
culiar  charm,  we  must  select  one  or 
two  of  the  fittest  samples  we  can  find, 
as  a  specimen  of  Mademoiselle  Carlen's 
humorous  powers.  We  cannot  find 
anything  better  than  the  opening  scene, 
in  which  the  doctor  visits  his  patient  :— 

*'  Mrs.  Von  Horst  was  a  lady  who  knew 
how  to  retain,  even  in  her  days  of  adversity, 
a  certain  dignity  of  demeanor  which  well 
became  her ;  and  many  asserted  that  they 
could  remember  that  few  ladies  knew  how 
to  appear  at  table,  or  to  enter  a  drawing- 
room,  with  more  grace.  Bnt,  for  more  thiui 
ten  years,  she  liad  led  her  present  quiet  life. 
The  death  of  her  husband  and  of  her  two 
sons  followed  close  upon  each  other.  Her 
husband  had  not  left  his  affairs  in  a  good 
state,  and  a  scanty  pension,  with  a  small 
house  and  grounds,  were  all  that  reifiained 
to  her.  She  was,  however,  cheerful  under 
her  afflictions,  for  she  had  sdll  one  child  left 
This  one  treasure  was  an  amiable  daughter 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  now  constituted 
her  pride  and  hope. 


^  *  Marie,'  said  tha  mothar,  agidn  taking 
up  her  knitting,  and  casting  a  glance  at  the 
ride  of  the  room  where  the  en^^iging  giil— 
the  sweetest  and  meet  lovdy  of  beings— sat 
at  a  table,  with  her  small  head  resting  upon 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  she  thon^t* 
fully  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
firom  which  she  was  reading  aloud.  At 
the  well-known  voice,  she  raised  her  beaa- 
tiful  dark  blue  eyes,  but,  as  if  by  some  in- 
voluntary impulse,  they  glided  over  the 
dock  before  they  reached  her  mother. 
Hastily  she  cast  them  down,  and  whispered, 
scarcely  audible — 

"  *  Did  yon  call,  mamma  T 

V  *  Yes,  my  child ;  I  wished  to  ask  you 
why  you  read  so  indistinctly  this  evening. 
I  think  yon  had  better  sit  nearer  to  me.' 

"  *  How  very  strange  it  is  I  Klein  ge- 
nerally comes  at  five  o'clock ;  and  it  is  now 
a  quarter  to  six.* 

**  *  What  do  you  M  so  strange  in  this? 
asked  her  mother,  with  that  quiet  and  in- 
different tone  which,  whether  it  be  natural 
or  assumed,  so  well  restores  the  equilibrium 
in  the  train  of  thought  of  her  who,  upon  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  gives  utterance  to 
something  which  she  would  rather  not  be 
understo^  But  Alarie  was  too  inexpe- 
rienced and  too  innocent  to  be  able  to  avail 
herself  of  this.  She  became  embarrassed 
at  her  sudden  agitation,  and  it  was  only 
after  she  had  resumed  her  seat,  tliat  she  an- 
nounced, as  calmly  as  she  could — 

*< « The  doctor  is  generally  very  exact  to  • 
his  time.' ** 

The  doctor's  step  is  heard  outside, 
and  Mrs.  Von  Horst  dismisses  her 
daughter  as  he  enters :— 

"  He  was  a  tall  man,  of  interesting  ap- 
pearance and  dignified  demeanor,  with  mfld, 
pleasant  features,  and  an  expression  of  s^ 
riousness  and  kindness  upon  his  open  brow. 

*<  *  Qood  evening,  my  dear  madam,'  said 
he,  with  the  peculiar  cordiality  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  as  (after  a  slight  but  respect- 
ful salutation)  he  took  a  chair  near  the 
hostess. 

'*  *  I  am  late  this  evening,  but  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  pleasure- party,  which  has 
been  fixed  for  to-morrow,  have  detained  me. 
I  hope  your  health  is  improving.' 

"  A  speaking  glance  at  the  empty  place 
by  the  little  table  was  just  as  good  a  ques- 
tion, but  Mrs.  Yon  Horst  seemed  not  to  have 
observed  it,  and  said — 

"*Te8,  thanks  to  God  and  your  care^ 
doctor ;  I  may  say  that  1  have  not  felt  so 
well  for  many  years ;  and  therefore,  I  really 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  leave  off  aU  nw 
didne." 

The  doctor  inquires  for  the  young 
lady:— 

"  *  She  is  occupied  with  some  household 
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ailkin,*  wti  Um  txeam ;  *  lUrie  will  soon 
be  hen.  In  the  metntime,  I  have  something 
to  My  to  ]rou. 

**  *  My  good  doctor,*  she  began,  with  the 
most  marked  expression  of  gratitude  in  her 
tone,  '  1  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  sooner 
been  able  to  repay  that  part  of  my  debt ;  as 
to  the  other  psxt,  my  gratitude  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us  during  this  trying  time  I 
know  can  never  be  repaid,  nor  even  ex- 
pressed, but  only  felt* 

"  After  tliis  preparatory'  introduction, 
which,  according  to  BIrs.  Von  Horst*s  way  of 
thinking  was  the  ne  phu  ultra  of  delicacy, 
she  delivered  to  Klein  a  folded  paper,  with 
the  certainty  ho  would  find  the  sum  it  con- 
tained very  liberal  for  her  circumstances; 
and,  therefore,  she  cast  down  her  eyes  that 
she  might  not  see  his  surprise.  But  as  the 
doctor  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  up  some- 
thing at  her  side,  she  could  not  resist  look- 
ing up,  and  the  glance  which  there  met  hers 
expressed  almost  everything  else  but  satisflu!- 
tion. 

"  A  long  unpleasant  silence  succeeded. 
*'  Kl«in  distinctly  saw  that  Mn.  Von 
Horit  wished  to  make  use  of  the  doctor's  fee 
only  as  a  convenieut  pretext  to  lot  him 
know  that  he  might  discontinue  his  vints. 
He  requirtHi  a  few  minutes  to  recover  him- 
self after  such  a  surprise. 

*'  He  had  opened  the  paper  with  uneasi- 
ness and  astonishment ;  but  when  the  bank- 
notes met  his  view  he  let  them  fall  to  the 
ground,  amazeil,  and  it  was  at  this  very 
moment  that  he  and  Mrs.  Von  Ilorst  saw 
deeper  into  each  others  thoughts  and  mo« 
tives  of  action  than  before.  Slie  on  her  i>art 
found  by  the  simple  glance  they  interchanged 
tbat  she  hud  committed  a  greut  mistake, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  havo 
let  the  affair  take  its  own  course. 

** '  But,'  roplie»l  the  motherly  foresight, 
*  who  can  venture  to  risk  the  happiness  of  an 
only  and  beloved  child  upon  such  uncertain 
fortunes  ?  1  am  curious  to  see  how  it  will 
end  ;  this  silence  must  be  broken  at  last* 

*'  *  Gracious  lady !  I  cannot,  for  two  rea- 
sons, take  this  money.  First,  because  my 
attention,  during  and  after  your  illness,  was 
not  of  a  kind  for  which  a  ph>'sician  will  re- 
ceive a  fee  as  a  retjuitul  for  his  trouble.  Se- 
condly, because  I  |)crccive  that  you  intend, 
in  this  way,  to  gain  an  end  for  which  you 
will  excuse  nic  if  I  say  you  might  have 
chosen  a  less  mortifying  means.* 

"  He  made  a  cold,%tiff  bow,  and  took  his 
hat. 

••  *  Now  what  in  the  world  can  you  ba 
thinking  of,  my  ilear  doctor  ?*  cried  Mrs.  Von 
Horst,  with  such  a  natural  air  of  astonish- 
ment, that  Klein  could  not  help  putting 
his  hand  in  the  one  oficred  to  ^bim.  We 
must  not  separate  in  this  manner,'  said 
(he,  kindly,  *  although  I  do  not  quite  un- 
der siand  the  delit.acy  of  the  young  people 
of  the  present  day ;  yet  1  will  not  speak  again 
about  money.    I  pfTceive  that  Maria  was 


right  when  she  laid,  an  hour  ago,  that  I 
should  giTa  yon  ofltece  by  oAring  H.* 

'**Did  sha  raally  say  so?*  askwlKlalii, 
who  could  not  resist  pressing  tha  hand  which 
he  held  in  his. 

**.*  Yes ;  she  nndentood  tha  matter  better,' 
continued  the  mamma ;  '  and  you,  doctor, 
if  you  will  remain  in  fotore,  asnp  to  tlila 
time,  a  friend  to  our  poor  houae^ — permit  me  to 
go  and  tell  Marie  to  make  baste  with  the  tea.* 

**  Klein  reflected  a  few  momenta,  and,  too 
much  incUned  to  the  reconciliation  htmiolf, 
said — 

<'*Well,  Iw'dl  forget  all,  for  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  agreeable  tiUref  to  your 
house* 

"  Mrs.  Von  Horst  nodded  kindly  to  hff 
guest,  and  disappeared. 

'*  *  Woman  1  woman  I  artful  as  ytm  are/ 
ho  mummrred  to  himself,  'I  have  aeen 
through  yon.  Well,  that  was  a  trytng 
hour,  but  it  is  better  as  it  now  is.'  ** 

It  would  not  bevery  eafly  to  analyae 
the  charms  of  this  delif^hUal  8tory»  ii 
lies  80  much  io  its  mente  as  a  whole ; 
and  not  tlic  least  distin^iabing  fiMtuxe 
by  which  it  is  charactenaed  isy  the  tone 
of  fresh  aud  healthy  feeling  by  whieh 
every  page  is  perraded.  Thm  are 
no  ehiborately-drawn  characten^  at 
we  have  already  intimated;  the  peo- 
ple arc  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the 
realms  of  fiction^  but  thqr  live  and 
move  with  an  airiness  which  must 
captivate  every  reader.  We  can  af- 
ford to  give  but  a  glimpse  of  one  moiv 
of  the  charactcra,  Mr.  BillinSt  the 
lover,  whoso  name,  indeed^  intticates 
bis  role  :— 

'*  On  one  afternoon,  at  the  beginning  of 
Februan',  wo  transfer  ourselves  to  a  room, 
in  an  uudcr- story  of  the  above-meotfaosd 
house.  It  was  on  one  side,  fbom  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  literally  filled  with  papen  ^ 
some  of  the  tables  also  were  coveied  hf 
them;  iron-bound  chests,  roond  slooli^ 
covered  with  grey  doth,  and  a  laige  dsik 
between  the  windows,  were  the  oaHj  pleoss 
of  furniture  to  bo  seen  hers,  and  ahowed 
tliat  this  was  Mr.  BUUng*s  place  oT  base- 
ness. Two  yoang  men  worked  awaj  tai- 
dustriously  at  the  table,  and  evetythiag  was 
so  siknt  in  the  room,  that  one  ooold  on^ 
hear  the  grating  sound  of  the  peas,  and 
now  and  then  a  thoughtful  hen!  hMal 

At  this  moment  the  door 

opened,  and  Mr.  Billing  himself  eatsred. 
Although  past  the  age  that  one  cui  laj 
claim  to  being  called  Kfiiidrp»tg  still  hb 
tall  figure,  bent  more  by  sorrow  than  bj 
years,  and  the  pale,  mild,  exyiissslis  hat, 
formed  a  perfect  combinatioa  of  what  mtght 
be  called  attzactive,  and  Mr.  BOUag  was 
an  estimable,  good-natured,  sgrwsshls,  old 
man. 
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'*  Ai  h«  entered  the  room,  tomethixig  at- 
tracted by  chince  the  attention  of  the  young 
men,  for  they  had,  through  surprise,  foigotten 
to  rise  with  proper  respect.  He  greeted 
them  in  his  usual  kind,  easy  way,  but  a  cer- 
tain haste  betrayed  itself  in  hia  whole  man- 
ner during  the  few  minutes  he  spent  in 
speaking  to  his  clerks.  It  could  easily  be 
seen  that  his  haste  was  not  of  that  nature 
which  belongs  to  human  Ufy,  He  waiin 
the  highest  degree  absent ;  gave  orden,  and 
then  retracted  them  \  asked  several  qocstiona 
about  the  same  thing,  and  made,  in  ahorti 
all  those  mistakes  which  happen  when  the 
soul  takes  wing :  which  means,  when  it 
pleases  the  fantasy,  to  play  variations  to 
the  theme  of  every-day  occupations;  and 
when  this  comes  to  pass  discord  most  arise** 

The  last  book  upon  our  list*  is  in 
every  way  different  from  its  predeces- 
sors. If  the  term  had  not  been  made 
almost  a  reproachful  one  by  some  dull 
writers,  we  should  be  disposed  to  call 
'*  Angelo  "  a  religious  novel.  It  is  so, 
however,  in  the  ^t  and  highest  sense 
of  the  phrase.  Not  a  mosaic  work  of 
texts,  or  a  battery  set  up  for  the  ex- 
periment of  theological  opinions,  but  a 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  right-minded 
book,  betraying  indications  which  can- 
not bo  mistaken,  of  a  highly  cultivated 
and  intelligent  mind. 

The  scene  opens  in  Wales ;  thence 
it  changes  to  Italy,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  the  incidents  take  plaoe, 
and,  as  the  title  of  the  book  would  lead 
us  to  infer,  they  are  more  or  less  of 
a  religious  nature.     The  chief  hero  of 


the  story,  around  whom  the  main  in- 
terest converges,  is  a  conventional 
Italian  -« a  Jesuit,  full  of  wiles  and 
wickedness— and,  in  his  unscrupulous 
character,  affording  no  unfitting  type 
of  the  class  which  he  represents.  Hie 
elements  of  the  story,  which  are  ad- 
mirable, both  in  regard  to  conception 
and  execution,  consist,  for  the  most 
f>ar^  of  his  achemes  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  victim.  Considered  in  a 
critical  point  of  view,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  better  or  a  more  powerful  illus- 
tration of  the  unscrupulous  character 
of  Bomanism  when  its  own  interest! 
are  involved,  than  the  pages  of  this 
tale  present  to  our  notice.  Aldiough 
the  tneme  is  not  a  new  one,  and,  as  we 
hare  already  hinted,  has  been  some- 
times treated  in  a  highly  objectionable 
manner,  this  book  is  a  remarkable 
exception.  The  leading  truths  upon 
whicn  the  writer  would  insist,  are  less 
forcibly  put  forward  than  dexterooslv 
insinuated;  and  the  period  at  which 
the  story  is  laid  opens  up  a  scene  which 
had  hitherto  been  untrodden  by  writ- 
ers of  fiction.  We  wish  we  could  af- 
ford our  readers  one  or  two  spectmens 
of  the  style  in  which  the  story  is  writ- 
ten ;  it  is  at  once  graceful  and  easy ; 
but  our  space  forbids.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, talDd  our  leave  of  them,  and  of  the 
subject,  without  heartily  reconunending 
the  "  Romance  of  Modem  Rome"  to 
their  farourable  and  attentive  con- 
sideration. 


*  <*  Angelo :  a  Romance  of  Modem  Rome.**   In  8  Vols.    London :   Blehard  Bentley, 
New  Bnrlhigton-street 
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MZDflTnlMSB  WITH  TBI  llUflSI« 

BT  AVTHOMT  POPLAB. 


Thebe  are  few  pleasanter  ways  of  spending  the  hours  of  a  hot  Bammer  booii- 
tide,  than  that  which,  in  this  delicious  season,  we  periodically  prescribe  to  onr. 
selves,  and  which  we  shall  now  make  known  to  you  all,  dear  readers.  Choose 
your  day  carefully.  I^et  it  be  one  in  which  the  heayens  smile  out  deari;^  — wo 
object  not  to  a  cloud  hero  and  there  dotting  the  blue  of  the  ether,  but  it  moat 
not  be  darker  than  the  eider-down  —  no  black,  sullen  mass  should  drift 
the  sunlight,  or  mar   your  promised  pleasure  with  the  fear  of  rain. 


there  shall  be  just  enough  to  set  the  trees  a-siffhine,  or  to  break  up  the  ibeeted 
light  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then,  whue  the  sun-rays  come  yet  aaUnt 
through  the  ether,  and  shadows  lie  in  the  valleys,  so  forth  from  your  chamber^ 
and  trace  upward  the  path  of  the  little  streamlet  that  leaps  and  singi  down  tlie 
hill-side ;  track  it  through  its  wooded  seclusion,  in  its  wanderiim  along  Iho 
open  greensward,  in  its  windings  through  the  rayincs,  in  its  bonndingi  orer  tho 
white  ro(^s,  and  its  murmuring  amidst  the  polished  pebbles,  till  von  reach  the 
spot  where  it  leaps  into  light  from  beneath  some  dank  stone,  shaxing  moss  and 
leaf  with  its  joyous  motion,  as  it  breaks  away,  like  a  disenthralled  Naiiul  firoA  the 
dark  embrace  of  the  earth. 

Stay  your  stc])  now,  for  you  have  reached  your  resting-place.  Ere  yon  tit  down* 
select  the  spot  judiciously.  You  are  at  the  summit  of  the  hilL-4here  it  aoftf 
deep  herbage  on  that  tableland — and  through  the  opening;  in  the  tree-tm  that 
you  have  left  beneath  you,  the  pleasant  lancucape  smiles  in  the  yaUey^  Wnile  on 
the  further  side  you  catch  the  sea-plain,  glittering  like  molten  silver. 

And  now  with  the  majesty  of  nature  around  you,  and  the  glory  of  heavon 
above,  forget,  if  you  can,  for  a  space,  the  world,  its  cares,  its  paltri&eiKft  its 
vanities.  As  you  stand  high  above  man*s  daily  haunts,  lift  yourself  above  hia 
daily  speculations ;  and  as  the  prophet  sought  God  upon  toe  momttain  top» 
here  let  your  spirit  hold  converse  with  the  ideal,  and  the  inteUectoaL  Saoh  a 
noontide  have  wo  just  had— .waking  dreams  summoned  by  our  own  fiiiiffiee, 
and  pleasant  converse  with  the  fancies  of  others.  We  have  brought  up  with  m 
a  cage  of  birds  that  have  been  sinsin^  to  us  in  their  captivity  longer  than  wo 
could  have  wished ;  but,  like  poor  Aliss  Flite,  we  have  not  forgott^  thein»  hot 
constantly  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  we  should  give  them  all  their 
liberty,  and  send  them  forth  with  their  songs  to  fill  other  cars  than  onn.  In 
other  words,  we  have  brought  with  us  certain  poetic  volumes  which  we  mean  to 
discuss  in  this  our  high  Court  of  Parnassus,  with  the  Muses  as  our  jtnyi  and 
Apollo  as  our  assessor. 

Undoubtedly  the  poetic  element  is  in  a  state  of  great  activity  in  the  pr^ 
sent  day.  Ever  present,  we  believe,  in  largo  masses  in  the  human  mind»  aa 
the  electric  element  is  in  the  matenal  world,  its  exhibition  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere ;  if  this  be  dense,  and  snrchaiged^  and 
moved  to  and  fro  by  currents  of  thoueht,  the  collision  will  be  sore  to  ftrika 
out  the  flame.  There  is  much  of  this  tsikinc  place  now-a-days ;  wo  can  perceiye 
a  strong  current  moving  from  the  poetic  pole— a  revival  of  the  desire  for  poetae 
rending,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  republication  of  the  works  of  the  great  RngKA 
poets,  und  an  increased  number  of  new  poetical  aspirants  coming  before  the 
world.  We  see  no  cause  to  rcg[ret  this.  \Ve  arc  not  of  those  who  can  tolente 
none  but  the  great  few,  and  arc  impatient  of  whatever  falls  below  the  standard  of 
perfection.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  vast  regions  of  intellectual  spaoe 
fihould  be  all  filled  up.  There  are  birds  that  sing  sweetly  when  the  nightingale 
is  not  heard,  and  strains  that  come  pleasantly  from  the  thicket,  or  the  green. 
sward,  even  while  tho  lark  is  filling  the  upper  heavens  with  Ids  melody.  Sono 
such  sweet  singers  as  these  we  shall  now  enjoy,  and  like  them  all  the  better  for 
the  variety  of  their  notes. 

Tlio  name  of  Arnold  is  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  pnb* 
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lie*  It  has  produced  more  than  one  scion  of  a  lineage  whoie  leaniing  ia  pioTer* 
bial.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  whom  we  have  now  to  do>  is  unqnestionaUj  a 
poet,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  concede  to  him  a  place  amonnt  the 
foremost  ranks.  We  oelierey  however,  that  he  wonld  have  achieved  oetter 
things  than  he  has  ever  done,  were  he  contented  to  cast  his  thoughts  less  in  ibe 
moulds  of  the  antique,  and  give  his  own  ffenius  and  taste  a  fireer  course  to  run 
in  more  modem  channels,  and  to  shape  themselves  in  the  fedkigs  and  imagery 
which  his  own  times  suggest.  He  is,  however,  a  thorough  '^fautor  teterum;" 
the  rules  of  ancient  composition  are  hb  canons  of  criticism ;  tney  are  to  him  as 
inflexible  as  Median  laws ;  he  adores  them  with  the  veneration  of  an  arohssolo- 
cist ;  and  he  deems  that  modem  composition  has  deteriorated  predseljr  in  the 
uegree  that  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  prmdples  laid  down  and  worked  out  by  the 
ancient  dramatists  and  epic  writers  of  Greece.  With  many  of  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  well- written  prefatory  essay,  we  entirely  concur.  We 
believe,  with  him,  that  a  commerce  with  the  ancients  produces  a  composing  and 
a  steadying  effect  upon  the  judgment,  as  we  believe  that  the  contemplation  and  the 
study  of  the  mediaeval  monuments  of  architecture  induce  an  influence  upon 
modem  t4i8te  at  once  solemnising,  improving,  and  elevating ;  but  we  can  unoer- 
stand  very  well  the  process  by  which  the  mental  vision  of  the  admirer  may  be  so 
absorbed  and  concentrated  that  he  will  doat  over  a  defect  in  the  one  or  the 
other — over  a  grossness  of  sentiment,  or  a  rudeness  of  detail— a  coarse  image  or 
expression,  or  a  grotesque  finial  or  gargoyle,  forgetting  that  thev  were  the 
necessity  of  the  age  which  produced  them,  not  the  ornamentation  of  a  state  of 
more  advanced  civilisation.  Thus  it  is,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Arnold,  while  extolU 
ingthe  great  skill  of  the  ancients  in  the  selection  of  *' action,"  and  the  care  with 
which  they  wrought  it  out  with  their  undivided  power,  is  himself  somewhat  for- 
getful of  die  fact  that  modem  poetry  is,  in  its  functions,  essentially  different  from 
ancient  poetr}r.  In  eariier  and  ruder  times  the  externals  of  life .» corporeal 
action — occupied  the  foreground  of  man's  connderation,  and  so  was  the  pnmary 
subject  of  the  drama  and  the  epic ;  now  the  thousfats  of  the  heart,  tiie  openu 
tions  of  the  intellect,  largely  engross  mankind.  The  present  age  is  a  metaphy- 
sical and  a  psvcholog[ical  one,  and  poetry,  as  the  reflex  of  the  age,  must,  to  be 
popular,  exhibit  the  inner  life  of  man  .—  mental  action,  feelings,  passions,  spiri- 
tualities. The  first  poem  in  the  volume  before  us,  ''Zohrab  and  Bustnm," 
illustrates  strikingly  what  wo  conceive  to  be  the  error  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry. 
It  is  a  poem  of  action,  and  might  well  be  taken  as  an  episode  in  a  great  epic ; 
but  it  is  conceived  and  exccut^  so  thoroughly  upon  the  antique  mo<fel,  that  we 
are  constantly  forgetting  ourselves  into  the  ^t,  tul  some  simile,  or  name,  or  situa- 
tion, startles  us  into  a  sense  of  the  anachronism.  The  piece  is  essentially  Homeric ; 
the  incident  a  fine  one — that  of  a  son  engaging  with  a  father,  unawares,  in  deadly 
combat,  and  discovering  his  relationship  only  at  the  moment  that  he  receives  his 
death.wound  from  his  parent.  It  is  highljr  descriptive,  the  language  rich  and 
felicitous ;  and  yet  the  imitation  of  the  ancient  classic  is  so  ostentations,  that  it 
imparts  an  air  of  frigidity  and  affectation  to  the  whole  piece  that  ([reatly  man 
its  pathos.  A  few  quotations  from  the  poem  will  illustrate  oar  cntidsm.  A 
muster  of  the  Tartar  troops  is  thus  finely  given :— . 

"  The  sun,  by  this,  had  risen,  an^  deir'd  the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oziis  and  the  glittering  sands ; 
And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  fil'd 
Into  the  open  pUdn ;  so  Haman  hade— 
Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ml'd 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they  strsam'd : 
As  when,  some  grey  November  mom,  the  files. 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck'd  cranes. 
Stream  over  Casbin,  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Arallan  estuaries. 
Or  some  frore  Caspian  red-bed,  sonthward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board :  so  they  stieamU 

*  *'  Poems  by  BCattbew  Arnold.**    London :  Longmaa  and  Co.    1858. 
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The  TarUn  of  the  Ozub,  the  King^s  guard, 

first,  with  black  sheep-skin  caps,  and  with  long  qMara ; 

Large  men,  large  steeds ;  who  from  Bokhara  come 

And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 

Next  the  more  temperate  Toorkmons  of  the  south, 

The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 

And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands ; 

Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 

The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells. 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 

From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  own*d; 

The  Tartars  of  Fcrgliana,  from  the  banks 

Of  the  Jaxartcs,  men  with  scanty  bearda 

And  close-set  skulUcaps ;  and  those  wilder  hordes 

Who  roam  o'er  Ki{>chak  and  the  northern  waste 

Kalmuks  and  unkcmp'd  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 

Nearest  the  Fole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes, 

"Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamerc.** 

Similes,  as  might  be  expected,  abound  in  this  poem,  often  felidtouf  in  the 
extreme,  always  cbssically  constructed  ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  ^ery  efibrt  to  be 
so,  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  general  eifect.  Take,  for  instance^  the  follow- 
ing,  in  T^hich  Rustum  watches  the  approach  of  Zohrab  :— 

"  As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winters  mom, 
Eyes  through  her  sUken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blackened  fingers  makes  her  £e 
At  cock-crow  on  a  starlit  winter's  mom, 
Wlien  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten'd  window-panes, 
And  wonders  how  she  livefl,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be ;  so  Rustum  ey*d 
The  unknown  adventurous  Youth,  who  from  aikr 
Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defyuig  forth 
All  the  most  valiant  chiefs :  long  he  penu'd 
Ills  spirited  air,  and  wonder'd  who  ho  was." 

The  image  is  a  homely  one,  such  as  we  constantly  meet  in  Homer  Md  Vhgtl ; 
but  the  homeliness  which,  in  them,  was  in  keeping,  is  here  qoite  onl  of  pboe. 
Virgil's  picture  of  the  mother  rising  before  da^-brcak  to  spin,  and  nkmg  op 
the  smouldering  fire,  is  pathetic  and  appropriate,  such  as  one  nugki  Eitb 
witnessed  in  the  days  when  Troy  was  sacked.  That  of  the  honaehoU  dradge 
is  ludicrously  anachronistic,  and  would,  if  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a  Fmmm 
or  Tartar,  fail  in  conveying  the  idea  intended  —  that  of  one  hero  contem- 
plating another,  and  speculating  on  what  manner  of  man  he  maj  be.  To 
us  it  suggests  a  vision  of  a  London  cinder. wench,  in  chamoia  gloves^  ligfati^ 
the  fire-wood  with  a  lucifcr  match,  while  her  mistress  lies  a-bed.  We  pout  ool 
these  defects  in  no  unfriendly  or  hypercritical  spirit^  but  with  the  hope  Aat 
Mr.  Arnold  will  not  let  his  love  of  what  is  old  lead  Dim  aatraT*  Let  him  eaahmr 
all  affectation,  and  take  fuller  counsel  from  the  natural,  and  his  success  is 
tain.  There  are  evidences  of  power  about  him  that  make  as  all  the  more  i 
patient  of  those  faults  that  fetter  it.  We  could  quote  lanely  from  this  poem  to 
establish  the  writer's  ability.  We  shall  content  oursehee  with  a  short  oo^ 
descriptive  of  the  first  encounter  :— 

"  At  once  they  rush*d 
Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 
Come  rushing  down  together  fh>m  the  clouds, 
One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west :  their  shiehU 
Dasird  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 
Make  often  in  the  forest's  heart  at  mom, 
Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees :  such  blows 
Rustrum  and  Suhrab  on  each  other  haiTd. 
Aud  3'uu  would  nay  that  sun  and  stars  took  part 
In  that  unnatural  conflict ;  for  a  doiul 
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Grew  inddenly  in  batTVi,  and  dark'd  th«  rui 
Oyer  thcflgfattn*  heads;  and  a  wind  rose 
Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  iwept  the  plain, 
And  in  a  eand^r  whirlwind  wrapp'd  the  pair.** 

''  The  Strayed  Reveller "  is^  to  our  thinking,  by  no  means  the  best  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  poems,  thon^h  we  do  not  deny  that  it  has  merit.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  indistinct  and  unsatisfying  ~- fall  of  rich  colouring,  we  admit,  and  finely  ex- 
pressed thought,  with  deta<£ed  passages  of  much  beauty ;  but  it  is  too  overlaid 
with  classicality  to  attract  a  general  sympathy.  It  is  a  cold,  white  statue,  with 
the  moonlight  falling  upon  it— not  the  warm-tinted  picture,  standing  out  in  the 
well-managed  daylight.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Arnold  can  occasionally  disenthral 
himself  from  classic  trammels ;  and  when  he  does  so,  he  writes  well.  A  sweeter 
romance  has  rarely  been  written  in  modern  times  than  his  *'  Tristram  and 
Iseult."  It  is  quaint,  without  being  affected,  highly  picturesque,  and  abounds 
with  passa^s  of^the  deepest  pathos.  The  fever- wanoerines  of  the  dying  Tris- 
tram tell,  m  broken  ravings,  his  ill-starred  passion  for  Iseult  of  Ireland  ;  while 
the  pictures— the  sick  man's  dreams  —  are  filled  up  and  explained  by  comments 
of  the  page,  who  discharges  the  duty  of  chorus  witnout  any  of  the  formality  of 
that  antiquated  medium.  The  voyage  to  Cornwall,  and  the  drinking  of*^  the 
potion  by  the  lovers,  is  thus  shadowed  out :— . 

*^  The  calm  sea  shines,  loose  hang  the  vessel's  sails  — 
Before  us  are  the  sweet  green  fields  of  Wales, 
And  overhead  the  cloadless  sky  of  May.— 
*'  AK^  would  I  were  in  those  ffreen  JUldt  atplajf. 
Not  pent  on  ship-board  this  deiicioue  dtxy, 
TViffrom,  I  pray  ihet,  of  thy  eomiesy^ 
Reach  me  my  golden  atp  thai  stands  by  thee. 
And  pledge  me  in  iiflrsijbr  courtesy. — * 

"  Ha !  dost  thou  start  ?— are  thy  1^  blanch*d  like  mine  ? 
Child,  *ti8  no  water  this — 'tis  poison'd  wbe, 
Iseult!" 

Then  comes  the  first  meeting  of  the  Knight  and  her  who  is  now  another's 
wife:— 

"  *  Chill  blows  the  wind,  the  pleaiaunce  walks  are  drear. 
Madcap,  what  jest  was  this,  to  meet  me  here  ? 
Were  feet  like  those  made  for  so  wild  a  way  ? 
The  southern  winter*  parlour,  by  my  fay, 
Had  been  the  likeUert  tiysUng  place  to  day.' 

"  *  Tristram! — nay^nay  — Sum  must  not  take  my  hand'^ 
Tristram — sweet  loee—we  are  betroj^d — out-planned. 
Fly — save  thyself— 4ave  me,    I  dare  not  stay.* — 

'*  *  One  la^t  kiss  first!—'  'Tis  vain — to  horse-^away! ' " 

Mr.  Arnold  paints  a  landscape  with  no  unskilful  hand.  Here  is  a  toeM  t$ff 
prettify  worked  out :— 

"  Her  children  were  at  play 
In  a  greoi  circular  hoDow  in  the  heath 
Which  borders  the  sea-shore ;  a  country  path 
Creeps  over  it  fh)m  the  tilTd  fields  behind. 
The  hollow's  grassy  banks  are  soft  indin'd, 
And  to  one  standing  on  them,  far  and  near 
The  lone  unbroken  view  spreads  bright  and  dear 
Over  the  waste : — lUs  cbque  of  open  groimd    - 
Is  li^t  and  green ;  the  heather,  which  all  around 
Greipa  thickly,  grows  not  here ;  but  the  pale  grasa 
la  strewn  with  rodu,  and  many  a  shiver'd  mass 
Of  vein'd  white-gleaming  quartz,  and  here  and  there 
Dotted  with  holly  trees  and  jumper. 
In  the  smooth  centre  of  the  opening  stood 
Thne  holliea  side  by  side,  and  made  a  screen 
Warm  with  the  winter  sun,  of  bumish'd  green, 
WHh  scarlet  berries  gvBBB'd,  Iha  Ml-fen^s  iMd. 
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Under  the  glittering  hollies  IseuU  stands 
Watching  her  children  play :  their  little  hands 
Are  busy  gathering  spars  of  quartz,  and  streams 
•Of  stagshom  for  their  hats :  anon,  with  screams 
Of  mad  delight  they  drop  their  spoils,  and  bound 
Among  the  holly  clamps  and  broken  ground, 
Bacing  full  speed,  and  startling  in  their  rush 
The  fell- fares  and  the  speckled  missel-thrush 
Out  of  their  glossy  coverts." 

The  hopeless,  joyless  widowhood  of  Iseult  of  Britt&nny  is  a  very  touching 
piece  of  writing,  and  exquisitely  true  to  nature  :^ 

*'  And  is  she  happy  ?    Docs  she  see  unmoy*d 
The  days  in  wbich  she  might  have  liv'd  and  lov'd 
Slip  without  bringing  bliss  slowly  away, 
One  after  one,  to-morrow  like  to-day  ? 
Joy  has  not  found  her  yet,  nor  ever  will : — 
Is  it  this  thought  that  makes  her  mien  so  still, 
Her  features  so  fatigued,  her  eyes,  though  sweet, 
So  sunk,  so  rarely  lifted  save  to  meet 
Her  children'8  ?     She  moves  slow :  her  voice  alone 
Has  yet  an  infautino  and  silver  tono. 
But  even  that  comes  languidly  :  in  truUi, 
She  seems  one  dying  in  a  mask  of  youth. 
And  now  she  will  go  home,  and  softly  lay 
Her  laughing  children  in  their  beds,  and  play 
Awhile  with  them  before  they  sleep  ;  and  then 
She*ll  light  her  silver  lamp,  which  fishermen 
Dragging  their  nets  through  the  rough  waves,  alkr, 
Along  this  iron  coast,  know  like  a  star, 
And  take  her  broidery  frame,  and  there  she*Il  sit 
Hour  after  hour,  her  gold  curls  sweeping  it, 
Lifting  her  sofUbent  head  only  to  mind 
Her  children,  or  to  listen  to  the  wind. 
And  when  the  clock  peals  midnight,  she  will  move 
Her  work  away,  and  let  her  fingers  rove 
Across  the  shaggy  brows  of  Tristram's  hound 
Who  lies,  guariling  her  feet,  along  the  ground : 
Or  else  she  will  fall  musing,  her  blue  eyes 
Hx'd,  her  slight  hands  clasp*d  on  her  lap ;  then  rise, 
And  at  her  prie-dicu  kneel,  until  she  have  told 
Her  rosar}*  beads  of  ebony  tipp'd  with  gold, 
Then  to  her  soft  sleep  ;  and  to*  morrow  '11  be 
To-day's  exact  repeated  effigy. 

Place  anx  dames,  Wc  see  several  lady-birds  in  our  aviaryi  and  they  diall 
first  get  a  free  pinion. 

Mary  Hume*  comes  within  the  categor)^— one  whose  name  ii  leffion— of  thoaa 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  tender  sensibilities,  soft  hearts^  ana  amiabla  lad- 
ings ;  who  read  poetry,  and  have  good  ears,  and,  probably,  not  ytrj  mach  to  do 
in  the  way  of  every-day- world  work.  Wherever  all  these  concur,  the  doom  of 
the  possessor  is  sealed.  They  must  rhyme  of  a  necessity ;  they  write  *- at  fint 
stealthily  and  timidly  —  in  albums,  under  feigned  signatures,  or  raffgcttive 
initials ;  their  partial  friends,  find  them  out ;  they  are  praised,  wanned  into  foil 
blow,  and  lo  I  they  print.  And  why  should  thev  not  print  ?  —  why  diould  tbmr 
not  sing  out  in  the  tulness  of  their  hearts  ?  If  their  songs  be  tuneful,  we  ibonla 
not  complain.  They  add  something  to  the  melody  that  fills  the  grovesy  though 
they  do  not  make  the  heavens  vocal  with  music.  In  the  volume  before  us  there 
are  numberless  pretty  things  in  the  way  of  rhyme.  There  is  a  oommon  plaee 
tale  told  in  very  harmonious  verses,  but  m  which  we  do  not  find  anything  beyond 
ordinary  thoughts,  and  the  ordinary  similies,  that  flowers,  and  showers,  and 
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beaodi  and  storms  haye  been  ministering  to  j>oet8  of  eveiy  degree  of  excellence 
since  the  day  of  blind  old  Mnondes.  Here  is  a  specimen^  inwhichacongrega* 
lion  of  these  are  grouped  together  i^^ 

'*  A  moment  on  her  upturned  face 

A  high  resolve  its  light  doth  shed ; 
A  sunheam  thus,  a  moment's  space, 

Kisses  through  clouds  the  Ifly's  head, 
While  lulls  the  storm ;  but,  as  again, 

When  winds  new-wakening  sweep  the  plain, 
The  sunbeam  fades,  so  fadeth  now 
The  light  upon  the  maiden's  brow ; 
And  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands, 
While  tears  again  burst  forth,  she  stands, 
Drooping  and  trembling,  as  the  flower 
Qoivers  and  droops  in  the  driving  shower. 
Whose  is  yon  tall  and  stately  form, 
Proud  as  the  tree,  which  amid  the  storm 

Spreads  o'er  the  lily  its  sheltering  bower  ? 
What  to  his  brow  such  softness  lendeth. 
As  his  iron  frame  he  slowly  bendeth 
Above  yon  maiden,  yon  drooping  flower  T* 

A  number  of  short  pieces  forms  the  bulk  of  the  volume ;  they  are  all  very 
readable— some  more  than  that — and  most  of  them  have  a  good  moral  tone»  in. 
culcating  a  religious  precept,  or  illustrating  a  Christian  truth.  Here  is  a  grace- 
ful little  poem,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  uiose  in  the  volume  :— 

COMTOBT  ZM  SORSOW. 

*'  Grieve  not  for  thy  fond  delusions,  "  Brighter  for  the  darkness  louring, 

Still  that  throbbmg  heart  of  thine !  Shall  the  dawning  meet  thine  eye, 

For  this  transient  world's  illusions,  0*er  time's  troubled  waters  pouring 
Fair  but  fleeting,  why  repine?  Sunbeams  of  eternity.     . 


"  What  though  youth-bright  hopes  be  faded, 
Quenched  their  beam  in  endless  night, 
Though,  hy  clouds  of  grief  o'crshadod, 
life's  brief  path  have  lost  its  light. 

*'  Tet  I  say  to  thee,  despair  not ! 

Dark  though  be  thine  earthly  doom. 
Disappointments  here  impair  not 
Hopes  that  soar  beyond  the  tomb. 


"  These,  with  heaven's  effulgence  glowing, 

Mayst  thou  hail  with  steady  eye; 
Tears,  for  earthly  sorrows  flowing, 
Tempering  their  brilliancy. 

"  They  shall  never  fade,  and  never 
Be  obscured  by  gri<^  or  crime ; 
Heavenly  joys  endure  for  ever. 
Earthly  woes  but  for  a  time.** 


The  writer  who  thinks  not  above  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude  must,  to  be 
read,  array  his  thoughts  in  a  vesture  of  his  own  fashioning.  This  is  no  easy  task ; 
nevertheless,  our  fau:  authoress  is  often  very  happy  in  conferring  freshness  upon 
a  trite  sentiment,  by  a  pointed  and  forcible  form  of  expression,  uius  :— 

"  Lip-service  is  not  prayer ;  and  thongh  of  prayer 
It  be  the  ultimate  and  outward  sign. 
Unless  far  more  than  lip  may  speak,  be  there. 

Deem  not  that  man*s  vain  words  can  reach  Gk>d*8  throne  divine. 

"  Oh !  Cur  in  price  beyond  all  orisons, 

Beplete  with  eloquence  that  ever  glowed, 
Is,  aye  down  drawing  Heaven's  best  boiisons, 

A  humble,  trusting  heart,  which  loves  the  truth  bestowed.** 

Beyond  question,  the  best  comporition  in  the  volume  is,  ''Count  Stephen.** 
The  tale  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  there  is  a  ffood  deal  of  picturesque- 
ness  in  the  descriptive  portions.  Tlie  character  of  the  Count  is  touched  with 
some  artistic  power. 

"Attempts  to  Sing  in  a  Strange  Land."  A  very  laudable  thing,  especially 
when  that  land  has  as  yet  produ^  no  songsters  of  its  own.    Miss  Leuey  has 
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giYdn  us  lome  very  Bweet  verseA^  composed,  we  believe*  entirely  in  Ansindit,*  And 
xDany  of  them  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  that  country.  There  b,  perhape,  too 
mucn  sadness  about  man^  of  the  pieces  —  attributable,  no  doubty  to  their  hav- 
ing been  written  during  illness  ;  but  the  cloud  is  always  relieved  with  a  eleam  of 
sunshine,  and  is  often  dispersed  altogether,  and  leaves  us  the  bright,  blue  sky, 
unobscurcd  at  the  last.      One  of  the  poems   in  ** Shadows  of  Death"   illus- 

trates  this : — 

*'  Ono  looked  within  a  book  and  read, 
Then  paused,  and  gazing  ap  did  sigh, 
As  slowly  to  himself  he  said — 

A  time  to  die ! 

*'  Clouds  were  chasing  one  the  other  through  the  bright  cerulean  sky ; 
Clouds  were  fading  in  the  ether,  till  they  seemed  to  melt  and  die. 
Birds  among  the  trc<>s  were  singing,  with  a  plaintive  melody ; 
Birds  upon  their  way  wore  winging,  and  they  sang — ^A  time  to  die ! 
Young  flowers  beautiful  did  seem,  lying  down  beneath  the  sky, 
Each  smiling  to  a  bright  sunbeam,  telling  of  a  time  to  die. 
Brooklets  by  their  side  did  glance,  and  they  murmured  out  reply, 
AVith  a  tuneful  utterance — Sweet  llowers,  there  is  a  time  to  die ! 

"  One  looked  within  a  book  and  read. 
Then  paused,  and  gazing  round  did  sigh. 
As  sadly  to  himself  he  said — 

A  time  to  die ! 


"  Autumn  leaves  were  falling  round — autumn  leaves  all  pale  and 
Falling,  falling  to  the  ground — whirling,  whirling  there  and  here : 
Ero  unto  the  earth  tliey  fell  to  each  other  they  did  sigh. 
To  each  other  they  did  toll — All  things  have  a  time  to  die ! 
Winds  were  calling  one  another,  wind  to  wind  did  loud  reply ; 
With  hollow  voice  told  each  the  other — Yea,  there  is  a  time  to  die! 
Wave  to  wave  did  madly  rave,  and  their  stifling  voice  did  eiy, 
As  they  sank  in  ocean  grave — 0,  there  is  a  time  to  die ! 

"  One  looked  within  a  l)ook  and  read, 
And  Ari  he  read  anon  did  sigh. 
As  sadly  to  himself  he  said — 

A  timo  to  die  I 

"  An  infant  on  her  mother*s  breast  slept  beneath  her  tender  eye, 
And  sweet  did  smile  from  out  its  rest,  dreaming  of  a  timo  to  die. 
Children,  in  a  graveyard  strayinp;,  looked  upon  a  tombstone  nlgli, 
As  they  read  they  ceased  their  playing,  for  they  saw  a  time  to  die! 
On  a  bier  with  beauty  laden,  with  a  soft  and  tearful  eye, 
Gazing,  sat  a  fair  young  maiden,  learning  of  a  time  to  die. 
Young  men  hurrying  on  turned  pale,  as  a  bell  tolled  out  (m  hj^ ; 
They  heanl  it  in  a  mournful  tule,  telling  of  a  time  to  die. 

"  One  lookeil  within  a  book  and  read. 
And  as  ho  read  did  paM<ic  to  sigli. 
Then  slowly  to  himself  he  said — 

A  time  to  die ! 

"  Olil  men,  vcr>'  old  and  grey,  unto  themselves  did  deeply  sigh. 
Tottering  on  their  grave-bound  way,  thinking  of  a  timo  to  die ! 
IMlgrims  journeying  on  through  strife,  to  cocli  other  did  reply — 
Oh,  soon  will  end  this  weory  lift*,  for  there  is  a  time  to  die ! 
Sinners,  looking  territied,  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry. 
Fled  along  a  dark  roud-side,  flying  from  a  time  to  die. 
Christians,  full  of  joy  and  love,  stocnl  gazing  up  unto  the  sky, 
They  were  looking  up  above,  longing  for  a  time  to  die. 

'*  One  looked  within  a  bo<»k  and  read. 
And  gladness  glistened  in  liia  eye. 
As  slowly  to  himself  be  said — 

A  time  to  die  r 


I 
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The  succession  of  pictures  presented  to  the  mind  in  this  poem  an^  it  it  traa^ 
such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  most  thoughtful  minai.     Sdll  they 


wrought  out  well,  and  expressed  with  force,  and  verj  harmoniously. 

The  tone  of  Miss  Leakey's  mind  is  evidently  pensive;  her  contemplatioRi 
usually  tend  towards  solemn  and  spiritual  views  of  all  things  around  and  within 
her.  This  is,  after  all,  a  true  poetic  temperament ;  and  if  it  do  not  degenerate 
into  a  morbid  sentimentality  or  querulousness,  is  sure  to  produce  pleasing 
impressions.  We  have  in  the  volume  before  us  some  pieces  of^a  lighter  charae- 
ter,  but  they  are  not  as  successful ;  while  amount  the  |praver  pieces  there  if 
scarce  one  which  we  could  wish  omitted.  Here  is,  for  mstance,  one  of  many 
that  shows  a  considerable  power  both  of  thought  and  expression  :— 


"  When  hath  passed  that  grand  ablution. 

And  the  soul  breathes  other  breath. 
Untainted  by  the  grave's  pollution, 

Or  the  noxious  gales  of  death, 
Round  a  centre  Life  revolving, 

Then  shall  shine  from  Sin's  eclipse- 
Earth's  long  mystery  resolving 

In  that  bright  apocalypse. 

"  Truth,  the  mighty  prescient,  o'er  her. 
With  the  Unsealed  Book  shall  stand ; 

She,  the  wonder-rapt  adorer, 
Kneeling,  takes  it  from  bis  hand. 

She  shall  spheres  of  love  inherit, 
Robed  in  immortality ! 


Pristine  beauty — pure,  purged  ^ifait, 

Lootsned  ttam  all  mortal  tie, 
In  that  blaze  of  light  expanding. 

One  by  one  her  powera  unfold  { 
Intuitively  understanding 

Sights  her  dazzled  eyes  behold. 
Cycles,  cycles,  still  conceaUng, 

All  their  wondrous  depths  disclose, 
Still  and  ever  depths  revealing. 

As  the  flood  of  glory  flows. 
One  vast  present — no  to-morrow — 

With  God's  name  upon  its  brow ; 
From  death  regenerate  and  sorrow. 

One  redeemed  nndouded  mow!" 


O  heavens !  what  have  we  here  ?  Is  it  the  hue  of  your  own  bright,  cerulean 
plains  that  tints  the  cover  of  this  little  volume  in  our  hands,  and  makes  it  look 
blue — '*  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue  " — as  the  eyes  of  Aphrodite,  or  our  ma- 
tutinal milk,  ere  the  civic  dairyman  has  becreamed  it  with  chalk  ?  No,  in  good 
faith  ;  the  blue  is  real,  inherent  cobalt.  Let  us  open  the  volume.  Oh,  our 
prophetic  souls  I  The  chameleon  never  more  truly  indicated  by  its  hue  Uie  food 
upon  which  it  feeds,  than  does  this  hydrocianic  exterior  betray  the  inner  soul  of 
the  blue-stocking  :— 

"  Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  left  legs,  which  adorn 
The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  mom.*' 

Poems  in  English  and  Latin,  by  Mary  Benn,*  with  no  less  illustrious  sponsors 
for  her  classicality  than  Homer  and  Horace,  who  vouch  for  her  on  the  title-^^e 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Well,  let  us  look  throuffh  the  volume  undismayed.  Is  it 
not  a  little  one  ?  We  are  not  of  those  who  tiS^e  umbrage  at  literary  ladies,  or 
think  that  the  privilege  of  poking  through  the  dead  languages  should  be  mono- 
polised by  the  males.  Far  from  it.  A  woman  who  is  well  read  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
if  she  be  not  a  pedant,  is  invariably  a  charming  companion ;  we  know  some  such, 
and  we  ever  feel  after  a  converse  with  them  what  a  point  and  polish  it  gives  to  all 
they  say  —  what  a  depth  and  richness  it  fpvea  to  the  colour  and  the  flavour  of 
their  thoughts.  And  tnen,  a  poetess,  who  is  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit  of  the 
anti(|ue,  works  out  the  fine  and  delicate  imaginings  of  the  female  intellect  with 
the  vigour  and  grandeur  of  the  male  mind,  that  make  her  immeasurably  su- 
perior in  pathos  and  felicity  to  what  the  man  exhibits.  Who  will  gainsay  this 
that  reads  the  nervous  and  most  exquisite  compositions  of  Elizamth  Barrett 
Browning  ? 

Mary  Benn  is  not  a  Barrett  Browning ;  nevertheless^  she  is  a  woman  who 
seems  to  have  dipped  her  fair  lips,  with  a  true  devotion,  into  the  olassio  Hippo- 
crene.  She  thinks  well,  and  expresses  her  thoughta  with  both  vigoar  and  pro- 
priety.    She  is  imaginative,  too,  for  she  is  an  Irishwoman ;  and  if  she  oaTe 
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blue  stockings  she  wears  them  gracefully  enough,  and  rarely  shows  them  abo¥e 
the  ankles ;  but  we  detect  a  dash  of  gr^en  shot  through  them  here  and  tiiere*  we 
presume  where  the  fair  wearer  has  now  and  then  tiULen  up  a  loose  stitch.  To 
speak  without  a  metaphor,  she  has,  or  had,  "  Young  Ireland  "  propensions, 
wluch  at  times  exhibit  themselves  very  unmistakcably.  Ah,  well !  so  mid  noAny 
young  visionaries,  who  ^ave  over  their  fresh  hearts  and  noble  spirits  to  base, 
and  crafly,  and  self-seeking  demagogues,  who  profaned  their  melody,  and  vul- 
garised their  genius,  hawking  them  about,  as  wandering  Italians  grind  holy 
psalms  on  barrel-organs,  and  German  boors  bray  out  through  their  brazen  trum- 
pets the  airs  of  the  sreat  masters.  Ah,  peace  be  with  them  1  may  th«ir  sleep  be 
unbroken  beneath  the  drum-heads  in  the  cabbage-garden  at  Ballmgarry.  If  we 
collect  rightly  from  the  volume  before  us,  Mary  Bcnn  abides  in  a  region  "  meet 
nurse  for  a  poetic  child,"  somewhere  within  reach  of  that  still  lovely  district 
through  which  the  Mulla  flows,  and  for  ever  sanctified  by  the  muse  of  Spenser. 
It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that' song  comes  upon  her  as  an  instinct  and  a 
necessity.     She  realises  her  own  sentiment  :— 

**  Go  seek  in  June  to  stop  the  swelling  Nile, 

Gro,  check  the  eagle  in  his^  airy  way ; 
The  comet  chain,— -delay  the  bolt  awhile, — 

But  hope  not  him  by  art  or  force  to  stay 
AVhom  thou,  Melpomene,  with  gracious  smile, 

Hast  set  apart  thy  mandate  to  obey  ; 
Thy  steep  lie  climbs,  all  arduous  though  it  be, 
Pauts  in  thy  wake,  with  eye  ne*er  turned  fh>m  thee  !** 

'*  The  Solitary,"  the  principal  poem  in  the  book,  is  an  exposition  of  the  me- 
ditations which  may  be  supposed  to  occupy  an  educated  and  reflecflVe  mind  in 
the  seclusion  of  rural  life,  during  summer  and  winter,  which  suggest  the  diviuon 
of  the  poem  into  two  parts.  The  former  displays  a  succession  of  images  of  syU 
van  beauty  —  day  and  night,  light  and  darkness,  sun,  moon,  and  starsy  the 
song  of  birds,  and  the  sound  of  waters,  all  the  external  objects  of  natuxe»  and 
many  of  the  internal  spiritual  communings  which  the  poetic  mind  will  alwayi 
hold  and  reveal.  Some  of  those  features  are  well  drawn,  but  they  have  been 
drawn  so  oflcn  that  they  constantly  challenge  comparison,  and  thereby  are  leta 
effective  than  less  trite  subjects  would  be,  it  treated  by  one  of  the  aiithor*i  abi* 
lity.     Here  is  one  amongst  many  of  them  :-^ 

'^  Alone,  midiit  rustling  leaves  and  waters  fluwing, 
Alone,  midst  singing  birds  and  humming  bees ; 

Alone,  with  bleating  sheep,  and  cattle  lowing, 
And  ploughman*s  distant  whistle  on  the  breeie ; 

Alone,  with  roMs  in  our  pathway  blowing, 
And  blossoms  fraught  with  every  scent  to  please : 

Ye  who  have  proved  this  solitude,  confess. 

It  is  repose  and  blit»,  not  loncliucss. 

'*  Here,  where  the  lilac  and  laburnum  twine 

A  natural  bower,  111  choose  a  couch  remote, 
To  sweet  sensations  all  my  soul  resign, 

And  list  the  cuckoo  practising  her  note; 
()t  make  a  world  of  fairy  beings  mine. 

Tracing  strange  figures  in  the  clouds  that  float 
Across  the  branches  interlaced ;  along 
They  stalk,  a  motley,  draperied,  turban*d  throng.** 

The  description  of  ''  St.  John's  Eve  "  is  a  very  poetic  and  sraphio  pieee  of 
writing,  and  the  ''Hymn  of  the  Peasants,"  which  is  introduced  —  despite  of  a 
little  Youn^  Ireland  extravagance  about  the  Saxon,  and  all  that  sort  of  thingy 
is  sweet  and  touching.  Our  fair  authoress  is  by  no  means  so  happy  in  her  at*' 
tempts  at  the  humorous.  In  fact,  in  the  two  or  three  occasions  in  which  she 
essays  the  sportive,  she  is  quite  out  of  her  element;  her  verse  hobble8»  her 
smile  becomes  a  grin ;  and  what  should  be  pleasantry  becomes  somewhat  lilce 
buffoonery,  an  approach  to  which  is  utterly  destructive  of  all  the  sentunents 
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with  which  we  would  ever  see  women  surrounded.    What  possessed  you^  Maiy^ 
to  write  in  this  wise  ?— 

"  By  this  time,  gentle  reader,  yon  may  see 

All  ways  of  spending  night,  so  choose  the  best ; 

In  tears,  thought,  study,  crime,  love,  revelry ; 
By  fools  in  rhyming,  by  the  wise  in  rest ; 

By  th*  sage  in  star-gazing  with  sapient  eye. 

By  maids  in  moon-gazing  with  love-sick  breaat ; 

But  BtUl  this  rule  in  reooUection  keep — 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  at  night  *8  to  sleep.** 

Well«  that  is  bad  enough.     But  what  shall  we  say  to  this  escapade  ?— 

"  Man  smiled  before  he  wept ;  but  since  that  day 

When  he  from  Paradise  was  driven,  alas !  a  , 

Cloud  gather'd  o'er  his  brow,  no  future  ray 

Could  e'er  dL<tperse  ;  or  if  at  times  there  pass  a 
Brightness  across  his  face,  'tis  like  the  play 

Of  beams  through  showers :  ^«;^f  Miy  7iA«r«r«, 
As  Homer  says  ;  a  fellow  in  a  dozen ; 
And  80  from  him  this  motto  I  have  chosen." 

Fie,  fie,  Mary !  to  go  flirting  with  blind  old  Homer  at  this  time  o'  day, 
though  he  be  a  "fellow  in  a  dozen  I"  Couldn't  you  let  his  *•  J«;^^i>#if  ytXmemwm** 
alone  ?  Come,  we  will  give  thee  a  philter  that  will  cure  thee  of  this  passion—we 
will  exorcise  this  hybrid  eros  with  something  out  of  our  own  crucible  :— 

Mary  Benn,  alas !  alas  I  a 

Lass  like  you  might  surely  pass  a 

Scrap  of  Greek  without  thus  patching 

Your  verse  with  rb3nne  grotesquely  matching ; 

As  beggars  hide  their  nakedness 

By  motley  rags  stitched  on  their  dress. 

I  vow,  dear  Mary,  by  the  mass,  a 

Fault  like  this  is  culpa  crassa  ; 

My  eyes  do  weep  a  vast  fakmrrm 

At  your  ^a;^fu$u  ytXarm^m  ; 

But  laughter  'tis,  makes  my  ^nxt'"**^ 
Thou  most  pedantical  of  women  1 

Nay,  nay,  fair  lady,  you  must  not  pout  or  take  what  we  say  ill.  Why 
should  we  not  admonish  you  sportively—''  Quid  vetat  f  "—  you  know  the  rest  of 
the  quotation. 

In  the  second  part,  *'  The  Solitary  "  is  within  doors :— . 

'*  Tis  night ;  my  doors  are  barred  against  mankind. 

Deep  hour  of  thought,  once  more  I  welcome  thee ! 
My  beart  no  longer  muffled,  cribb'd,  confined, 

To  meet  its  kind  must  cramp  its  energy : 
There  is  a  fountain  springing  in  my  mind 

Watering  the  waste,  all  brackish  though  it  be ; 
And  if  its  play  produce  one  pleasing  dr^un, 
Phoebus  can  do  no  more,  nor  Castidie's  own  stream.** 

And  now,  in  the  solitude  and  stillness  of  the  night  our  fair  authoress  "  ven. 
tilatcs  "  her  learning  by  reviewing  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  all 
boys  read  without  being  anything  the  worse  of  them,  and  some  girls  without 
being  anything  the  better.  Notwithstanding  that  there  is  some  ostentation  ia 
the  array,  our  poetess  acquits  herself  creditably  as  a  critic,  and  shows  that  she 
has  read  to  good  purpose.  A  strong  religious  feeling  seems  to  pervade  the 
writer's  mind,  and  some  of  the  English  hymns  develop  this  feeling.  That  on 
*' Advent"  is  very  good,  simple,  solemn,  and  breathing  a  holy  odour  that 
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makes  it  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  beside  the  best  compositions  of  tho  kind. 
The  Latin  poems  are  of  a  class  in  which  superior  excellence  is  not  easily  achieycd, 
and  in  which  alone,  nevertheless,  medi  ;crity  is  tolerable.  Wo  allude  to  that 
species  of  poetry  which  gradually  grew  up  during  the  early  age«  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  prosodial  rhythm  being  supplanted  by  accentuation,  and  rhyme  being 
finally  superadded,  thus  eventuating  in  the  beautiful  com|)ositions  of  the  hyninolo. 
gists  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  such  as  the  rich,  melodious,  |>olishe(i 
hymns  of  Aquinas  and  Adam  St.  Victor.  Our  fair  authoress,  by  the  way,  is,  we 
suspect,  not  as  extensively  read  in  Latin  hymnology  as  in  pagan  classics,  or  she 
would  know  that  alternations  of  double  and  single  rhymes  are  by  no  means  unu- 
sual. There  is,  for  instance  (and  we  might  cite  many  others),  a  very  charming 
hymn  attributed,  but,  wo  believe,  on  insufllcient  authority,  to  Saint  Bernard, 
which  is  in  the  very  measure  principally  used  by  our  authoress,  beginning 
thus  :— 

"  Ut  jucundas  cer\*us  nndas 
^Ktituans  (lesiderat 
Sic  ad  rivum  Dei  vivum 
Mens  lidelis  propcrat." 

Tlie  Latin  hymns. in  the  work  before  us  please  us  better  than  the  veraefl  on 
secular  subjects.  Tho  "  Carmen  Sanctum  "  and  "In  Diem  Cinerum  **  are  both 
very  fair  specimens  of  a  style  of  composition,  in  which,  as  wo  remarked  before, 
so  few,  especially  now-a-days,  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

She  who  writes  the  volume  that  next  comes  to  our  hand  is  evidently  a  woman 
of  no  common  onler.  Anna  BlackwcU'h*  poetry  for  poetry  it  unquestionably  is.^ 
gives  evidence  of  a  large  intellect  and  cultivated  mind.  There  b  a  vigour  as  well 
as  a  harmonious  and  stately  movement  in  many  of  the  pieces  that  remind  n» 
forcibly  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  to  whose  school  manifestly  she  belongs. 
We  could  select  a  dozen  of  these  poems  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  such  as  "  Fiat 
Lux."  "  The  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs,"  "The  Prayer  for  the  Children/*  in  which 
we  have  the  inculcation  of  some  high  moral  or  social  truth,  strongly  enforced. 
Her  versification,  too,  is  uncommonly  musical,  and  skilfully  modulated,  while 
the  poems  teem  with  thou;;ht  and  fancy,  expressed  with  the  perocptiTo  lielicacy 
of  the  mind  of  woman.  Here  arc  sbme  verses  which  could  not  be  readily  ex* 
celled  for  sweetness  as  well  as  power  :— 

"  Have  you  wandcrM  in  tho  sunny  meadows, 
When  the  5prinf;ing  gni»H  is  full  o(  flowers ; 
When  tho  flying  cloudd  cast  sudden  shadows, 
C'hofled  by  jityons  wimls,  too  liglit  for  showers ; 
And  tho  liU'ral  Day  dbpenses  ble&iing  with  the 
golden  hours  ? 

"Have  you  loitered  under  fonst-arches 

When  the  stem  old  woods  have  made  Ihcm  gay 
W*ith  the  tender  green  of  the  young  larches, 
Yvlluw  u|)cning  leaves,  ond  whitening  may ; 
Silken  buils  and  shining  tassels  luuiglog  from  each 
drooping  spray  T 

•  •  •  •  9 

"  And  amid  the  beauty  and  the  gladness, 
Filling  all  the  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Did  no  under-tone  of  yearning  sadness, 
As  you  lookM  abroad  exultingly, 
Mingle  with  tho   blissful  niuMC   of  3'our  spirit's 
juhilee  ;— 

*'  Sadness,  that  in  so  divine  a  dwelling 
Life  should  U*  so  far  from  the  Divine? 
Yeaniin;;,  that  the  tale  all  Naturv*s  telling 
Of  a  {ierfeotn(>s8  boy<»nd  our  Hue, 
Blight  l>e  heard  till  <mr  attaining  match  the  bright- 
nenA  of  the  sign  ? 
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'*  Heard,  though  clouds  of  fony,  sin,  and  sorroWi 
Gathered  *twixt  the  sun  and  our  mtent, 
Threaten  to  overcast  each  coming  morrow 
With  the  gloom  of  present  discontent, 
Stiowing  endless  Disappointment  as  the  path  for 
which  we*re  meant 

<'  0  Strife  of  Good  and  111,  with  Life  coeval !  ' 
0  Truth  of  Truths,  shall  yet  be  understood. 
That  where  we  put  our  finite  powers  for  evil, 
God  doth  put  his,  infinite,  for  good. 
And  the  sovereign  Love  and  Wisdom  may  not 
always  bo  withstood ! 

*'  For  the  Hand  that  shaped  the  world  from  Chaos 
Still  maintains  and  still  perfects  its  state ; 
And  that  ever- loving  Hand  shall  stay  us 
Tlirough  the  slips  on  infancy  that  wait, 
(For  the  World's  a  child,  and  we  are  in  the  Child- 
hood of  our  fate), 

"  Till  we  reach  the  glonoos  human  stature ; 
Till,  with  seeing  heart,  and  loving  eyes, 
We  have  made  ourselves  as  one  with  Nature, 
Tuned  our  discords  to  her  harmonies, 
liowing  with  her  mighty  currents,  thro*  experience 
gi*eatly  wise. 

"  Not  Perfection, — that  were  a  chimera — 
But  continual  Progress,  is  our  law ; 
Each  achievement  opening  a  new  era. 
Larger,  nobler,  than  our  fathers  saw ; 
Knitting  souls  and  worlds  together  as  the  Yean  to 
Ages  draw. 


« 


What  the  Future*s  radiant  culmination, 

He,  alone,  can  worthily  forsee, 
Who  contains  all  Growth  and  Consummation, 

In  whose  Life  we  live,  and  move,  and  be; 

Enough  that  He,  who  prompts  our  purpose,  holds 
and  guides  our  destiny : 

*  That  an  all-embracing  Adaptation, 

Which  doth  Chance  and  Loss  alilie  forestal. 
To  the  ends  of  Mutual  Relation 

Fashions  Part  for  Part,  and  All  for  All; 
Each  to  other  ever  beckoning  with  Inspired,  pro- 
phetic Call. 

"  Method  of  the  Universal  Reason, 
Pattern  of  the  Universal  Will, 
Science,  Art,  and  Beauty,  in  their  season^ 
Shall  our  deepest  aspirations  fill ; 
Nature's  boundless  grace  and  bounty  our  divine 
exemplar  still." 

The  love  of  the  metaphysical  is  evidently  the  predominating  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  Anna  Blackwell,  nnd  its  influence  maybe  seen  in  almost  all  that  she  has 
written.  Wo  confess  that  we  are  not  great  admirers  of  metaphysical  poetry. 
Philosophy  is,  after  all,  more  the  province  of  prose  ;  and  its  high  teachings  can 
rarely  be  enforced  adequately  or  expressed  lucidly  through  the  poetic  medium— 
besides,  there  is  ever  the  imminent  danger  that  the  poet  will  dogmatise,  and 
address  himself  so  entirely  to  the  imderstanding  that  he  will  fail  to  touch  the 
heart,  nnd  so  become  frigid,  and  lose  the  sympathy  of  his  readers.  We  mean  not 
to  say  that  the  muse  of  poetry  may  not  teach  hichand  deep  lore  ;  but  they  through 
whom  she  docs  so  arc  tlie  few  and  the  eminently  favoured^  and  the  lesson  is  fitly 
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taught  but  ODco  in  an  age.  Suck  an  interpreter  was  Goctlic,  and  such  waa 
Wordsworth  ;  but  the  former  oflcn  passed  into  the  spiritual  regions  farther  thau 
the  mass  of  those  whom  ho  addressed  could  follow  ;  and  the  latter  wandered  out 
of,  not  higher  than^  the  poetic  realms  (for  there  are  uo  higher  regions),  and  so 
became  prosaic  —  prose  of  noblest,  gravest  thought— sublime  as  poetry,  but  yet 
wanting  the  poetic  element.  In  a  iine  poem  in  the  volume  before  us,  ''  Do  Pro- 
fundis,*'  Anna  Blackwell  perils  the  poetic  effect  by  this  disposition  to  over-philo- 
Bophisc.  The  same  observation  may  bo  applied  to  "  Symbols/*  Nevertheless, 
the  error  is  one  of  a  high  intellect,  and  is  redeemed  by  many  fine  thoughts  which 
could  not  have  sprung  from  an  inferior  mental  organisation.  The  boldest  flight 
essayed  is,  perhaps,  <*  A  Song  of  the  Stars."  The  magnificent  opening  of  the 
"  Faust'* —  the  **  Prologue  in  Heaven" — probably  suggested  the  idea,  as  it  is  at 
once  brought  to  our  recollection.  There  it*,  however,  nothing  in  the  English 
poem  which  is  borrowed  from  the  German.  As  a  whole,  we  think  it  is  a  good 
poem — occasional  passages  are  strikingly  poetical. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  just  at  the  period  when  Macaulay  was  en- 
gaged upon  those  fine  **  Lays  of  Kome,"  which  have  since  so  deservedly  fixed 
themselves  in  the  popular  mind,  another  scholar  was  dealing  with  the  father  of 
Greek  history-  as  Macaulay  was  with  the  Koman  annalist.  They  worked,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  each  from  an  original  impulse;  and,  in  fact,  one  of  Mr. 
Bode's  ballads,*  that  of '<  Cleobis  and  Biton,"  had  appeared  in  a  periodical  be- 
fore any  of  the  lays  of  tincient  Rome  were  published.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  to 
bo  wondered  that  the  repertories  of  historic  romance  have  heretofore  been  so  little  * 
used  by  the  poet.  Indeed,  for  popular  purposes  they  offer  the  finest  opportu- 
nities to  a  skilful  writer.  In  the  volume  now  under  our  consideration  many  of 
those  highly  poetic  episodes,  to  be  found  in  the  llistor}' of  the  Wars  of  Cyrus 
and  Xerxes,  are  cast  into  the  form  of  ballads  ;  and,  u}K)n  the  whole,  they  ore 
wrought  out  very  pleasingly  —  sometimes  poetically  and  vigorously.  The  com- 
parison which  such  a  performance  necessarily  challenges  at  every  page  with  the 
singularly  vivid  and  dramatic  work  of  Uacaulay  is,  perhaps,  the  severest  ordeal 
which  Mr.  Bode  is  subjected  to.  It  must  bo  confessed  that  these  ballads  are  de- 
ficient in  the  wonderful  energy — the  fire,  the  picturesque  force,  which  exhibit  the 
action  almost  to  the  eye  as  it  does  to  the  ear,  that  hurr}'  us  along  through  the 
battle-field  and  over  the  bridge  with  throbbing  hearts  and  fast-coming  breath— 
or  the  deep  and  most  touching  pathos  which  holds  us  breathless  with  Virginiua 
in  the  Human  shambles.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  subjects^ 
fur  the  most  part,  selected  by  Mr.  Bode  are  not  susceptible  of  the  same  vigoroui 
treatment;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  style  of  Herodotus  —  full  of  sweetness,  simpli- 
city and  elegance,  but  not  remarkable  for  nervousness  —  inspire  the  reader  with 
the  same  strong  emotions  that  he  feels  when  ]>erusing  the  pages  of  Xenophon. 
Like  his  original,  Mr.  Bode*s  ballads  are  remarkable  for  their  elegant  pnntj  of 
style,  and  a  sweetness  in  expression  and  sentiment  which  always  pleases^  but 
rarely  stimulates  to  a  higher  sense  of  ei\]oyment.  In  ''  The  Li^gend  of  Maoedon" 
he  has  been  particularly  successful.  It  is  extn^mely  polished,  and  full  of  a  cer- 
tain classical  ]>roprioty  that  is  not  without  its  charm.  One  subject — ^the  hut  and 
best — he  hap])ily  selected — iiilbrding  a  wider  scope  for  poetic  treatment  and  the 
delineation  dI  heroic  action  than  the  rest.  AVe  allude  to  the  ballad  of  "Ther- 
niopyla?.*'  Here  his  genius  had  fair  play ;  and  he  has  produced  a  fine,  chivalrous 
song  that  may  be  read  beside  the  "  L^ys  of  Home*'  without  suffering  much  by 
the  comparison.  Here  is  the  last  scene  of  the  third  day.  We  quote  it  as  a  fair 
average  sjK'cimen  of  the  poem  :— > 

*' '  Now  clojie  once  more,  make  one  last  stand !  *'  With  ltn)kcn  bnlDU^  with  fists,  with  taclh. 

And,  if  your  swords  sliould  fuil,  They  played  their  denperate  part, 

Ilavo  ut  them  witti  the  strong  ri^^lit  hand,  And  ever\'  wraiMin  found  a  shtath 

Iluve  at  them  tooth  ami  nnil  !*  Deep  in  luiuc  Perbian  heart. 

Thoy  nillivd  on  a  hillock  hi^h,  There  is  a  tiorce  until  aching  ^ars 

And  th«.TO  thoy  fought  full  well :  In  vwry  S|i:irtairs  eye; 

*  And  if  it  Ih!  our  lut  to  die,  And,  like  a  lu>n  in  his  lair, 

Our  lives  wu  11  dearly  avW.*  They  rend  men  ere  they  die. 
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'Twas  all  in  vain,  th'  unequal  strife — . 

They  sank  beneath  their  foes : 
There  was  no  scene  in  all  their  life 

So  glorious  as  its  close  ! 


*'  'Neath  spears,  and  stones,  and  swords,  and 
slain, 

All  mounded  o'er  they  lie ; 
So  thickly  fell  that  ghastly  rain, 

They  scarce  could  see  them  die. 
Thrust  through  and  through  with  countless 
darts, 

Tliey  press  that  deadly  sod  : 
They  were,  I  ween,  the  stoutest  hearts, 

That  ere  went  back  to  God. 
Seek  yonder  pass  by  the  cold  sea, 

Where  Pylse's  walls  are  steep ; 
For  there  lie  Sparta's  Hundreds  Three, 

Sleeping  a  glorious  sleep  ! 


Search  every  land  beneath  the  aky, 

Tell  every  nation's  name ; 
For  there  the  true  Three  Hundred  lie, 

Reaping  an  eudless  fame ! 
There  is  a  lion  all  of  stone 

Carved  on  a  hillock  high  ; 
The  bravest  king  e'er  sat  on  throne 

Beneath  that  stone  doth  lie. 
There  is  a  lion-hearted  race 

O'er  many  a  distant  wave ; 
And  in  their  soul  the  lines  we  trace 

Of  Sparta's  monarch  brave. 
And  some  have  well  that  lesson  read, 

And  learned  their  sword  to  draw, 
Hopeless,  except  their  blood  to  shed, ' 

For  glory  aud  for  law ! 
Take,  take,  the  style  of  glory, 

And  grave  their  names  en  high  ; 
For  some  have  fought  to  conquer. 

But  these  have  fought  to  die  !'* 


A  small  volume  in  its  simple  paper  cover.*  We  open  it  at  random ;  our  eye 
runs  along  its  closely  printed  pages  ;  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  a  fine  thougnt 
— a  grand  image — a  rich  felicity  of  language.  We  go  on,  spell-bound  by  the 
power  of  him  who  has  cast  his  whole  soul  into  the  fervid  lines ;  we  finish  the 
piece  ;  and  then  we  turn  to  the  commencement  of  the  volume— .we  find  the  name 
of  Gerald  Massey  upon  the  titlepage — a  few  pages  of  preface  written  in  a  manly 
tone  of  modest  self-appreciation — and  then  we  go  on  from  page  to  page,  admir- 
ingly and  wonderingly,  till  we  close  the  volume.  Yes,  we  close  it,  and  lay  it 
gently  down,  as  we  say  to  ourselves.  What  a  holy,  and  sublime,  aivd  wondrouf 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Poesy  1  How  irresistible  is  she  in  her  potent  will  1  Passing 
over  the  earth,  she  calls  one  who  sits,  as  it  were,  in  some  mean  thoroughfare  of 
life,  or  who  lies  in  some  foul,  dark,  cold  haunt  of  the  poor;  and  lo  I  like  the 
evangelist,  he  straightway  arises  and  follows — a  true  apostle,  to  evangelise  the 
world.  The  author  of  this  remarkable  volume  is  such  an  one — sprung  from  the 
poor,  the  labour- ground,  those  who  scarce  win  the  sustenance  of  life  from  the 
sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  yet  amidst  the  degradations  of  poverty,  its  blighting'* 
influences  on  intellectual  development,  its  tendencies  to  sear  and  sour  the  heartl- 
and make  it  selfish  ;  his  nature,  has  by  a  moral  necessity,  risen  and  expanded, 
pushing  upwards  amidst  the  throng  and  crush  of  human  life,  as  the  tree  in  the 
dense  forest  shoots  up  till  its  head  gains  the  light  of  heaven. 

1'he  history  of  Gerald  Massey's  outer  life  may  be  tolerably  well  collected,  from 
what  he  says  of  himself,  and  the  sketches  that  other  hands  have  given.  His 
inner  life  is  revealed  by  his  writings.  The  former  tells  of  a  poor  youth,  for 
he  has  yet  scarcely  attained  to  full  manhood,  "fighting  his  battle  of  Ufe;*' 
courting  Poesy  with  an  irrepressible  ardour,  even  while  he  struggles  for  his  daily 
bread,  though  "  he  can  only  keep  some  innermost  chamber  of  his  heart  sacred 
for  her,  from  whence  he  gets  occasional  glimpses  of  her  wondrous  beauty." 
The  latter  shows  a  genius  full  of  the  divine  aifiatus,  that  no  adverse  circum- 
stances can  smother — a  nature  that  feels  how  noble  and  how  excellent  a  thing  is 
a  poet,  and  strives,  with  a  daring  and  a  constant  spirit,  to  reach  the  standard 
which  he  has  proposed  to  himself.  With  such  a  man,  self-educated,  self-sus- 
tained, poetry  becomes  a  passion — the  exponent  of  his  whole  soul,  his  afiectionSy 
his  moral  and  social  principles.  It  is  no  toy  for  his  hours  of  pleasant  ease ;  it  is 
the  earnest,  truthful  outburst  of  a  voice  that  will  be  heard,  to  ease  a  heart  that 
else  would  burst.  What  marvel  is  it,  then,  to  find  in  the  poetry  of  such  an  one, 
the  strong  and  fierce  reclamation  against  all  those  sociiil  evils  which  oppress 
the  poor  man,  and  which,  to  a  highly  sensitive  organisation,  are  intensified 
beyond  reality  ?  Such  causes  have  in  all  ages  raised  up  poets  amongst  the  people, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  stimulate  them  to  struggle  for  good,  or  for  evil ;  who 
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cheer  them  in  their  Borrow,  or  madden  them  under  their  sufTerings ;  whose 
names  become  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  whose  influences  pass  not  away  till  they 
have  wrought  out  their  work  for  weal  or  for  woe.  And  so  we  find,  in  almost 
every  page  of  this  volume,  evidences  of  that  spirit  which  cries  aloud  against  class- 
opression,  and  struggles  to  elevate  the  poor  man  by  wresting  his  power  from 
the  rich.  Such  a  spirit,  beautiful  even  in  its  error,  utters  its  thoughts  in  many 
a  poem  that  we  would  gladly  quote,  but  which  we  shall  content  ourselves  now 
with  naming,  "The  Awakening  of  the  People,"  "  The  Famine-Smitten,"  «'Tho 
Men  of  Torty-Eight,"  "  The  People's  Advent. "  These  and  many  others,  exhibit 
great  poetic  power  and  strong  political  fervor ;  but  with  all  his  stirring  and  fiery 
appeals,  tliere  is  ever  the  redeeming  power  of  brother-love  to  humanise  and  mo. 
derate  his  feelings.  There  are  no  truculent  exhortations  to  hand.gronades  and 
soda-water  bottles,  no  gloating  over  blood  with  a  ghoul-like  frenzy ;  something 
ever  intervenes  that  shows  the  kindly  and  tender  nature  of  the  poet.  Thus  ho 
sings:— 

"  This  world  is  fall  of  beauty  as  other  world's  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  daty,  it  might  be  full  of  love*'* 

**  There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

la  this  world  of  ours ; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers  I 
Outward,  we  are  spurning — 

Trampling  one  another ! 
While  wo  are  inly  yearning 

At  the  name  of  *  Brother !'  " 


And  again-^ 


*'  Believe  mo  Uis  a  noble  truth, 
God's  world  is  worthy  better  men." 


Ay,  and  when  the  poet  thinks  of  England,  warring  agiunst  iynato  in  tlia 
cause  of  human  freedom,  how  soon  are  class-hatred  and  class-oppressioa  iorgo^ 
ten^and  the  poet  sings  out  in  a  fine  jubilant  psalm  which  ends  m  these  lines :«« 

"  Now,  victory  to  our  England  ! 

And  where'er  she  lifts  her  hand 
In  Freedom's  fight,  to  rescue  Right, 

God  bless  the  dear  Old  Land ! 
And  when  the  storm  has  passed  away, 

In  glory  and  in  calm, 
May  she  sit  down,  i'  the  green  o*  the  day. 

And  sing  her  peaceful  psalm  ! 
Now,  victory  to  our  England ! 

And  where'er  she  lifts  her  hand 
In  Freedom's  fight,  to  rescue  Kiglit, 

God  bless  the  dear  Old  Land !" 


We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  of  these  songs  entire :— ^ 

"  TO-DAY  AKD  T0-310RR0W. 

**  High  hopes  that  bum'd  like  stars  sublime,  **  Our  birds  of  song  arc  sllsat  now. 

Go  down  i*  the  heavens  of  Freedom;  There  are  no  flowers  blooming  1 

And  true  hearts  perii^h  in  the  timo  Yet  life  beats  in  the  frozen  bonghi 

We  bittcrliest  need  'em !  And  Freedom's  spring  is  oomtngl 

But  never  sit  we  down  and  say  And  Freedom's  tide  come  up  alway, 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow :  Though  we  may  strand  In  sorrow: 

We  walk  the  wilderness  to-day,  And  our  good  baric,  a 'ground  to-day, 

The  Promised  Land  to-morrow.  Shall  float  again  to-morrow. 
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"  Thro'  all  the  long,  dark  night  of  years 

The  people's  err  ascendeth, 
And  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears : 

But  our  meek  sufferance  endeth  ! 
The  few  shall  not  for  ever  ffway, 

The  many  moil  in  sorrow : 
The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day. 

But  CkrLst  shall  rise  to-morrow. 

"  Tho'  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past,  our  eyes 

Witli  smiling  futures  glisten ! 
For,  lo !  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies : 

Lean  out  vour  souls  and  listen  ! 
The  world  rolls  Freedom's  radiant  way, 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow  : 
Keep  heart !  who  bear  the  cross  to-day, 

Shall  wear  the  crown  to-morrow. 


^'  0  youth !  flame-earnest,  still  aspirei 

With  energies  immortal ! 
To  many  a  heaven  of  desire, 

Our  yearning  opes  a  portal ! 
And  the'  age  wearies  by  the  way, 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow. 
We'll  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day— 

The  harvest  come-s  to-morrow. 

'*  Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  like  a  sheatben  sabre, 
Ready  to  flash  out  at  God's  call, 

O  cliivalry  of  labour  ! 
Triamph  and  Toil  are  twins :  and  aye 

Joy  smis  the  cloud  of  Sorrow ; 
And  'tis  the  martyrdom  to-day, 

Brings  victory  to-morrow." 


But  we  turn  from  his  political  poems  to  those  in  whicli  every  reader  can  sym- 
pathise. A  deep  passionate  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  woman 
pervades  the  mind  of  Massey,  and  tinctures,  with  a  rich  and  warm  colourings 
most  of  his  pieces.  What  a  precious  gifl  is  such  a  sense  to  a  youth  such  as  he  I 
What  a  holy  iBgis  to  keep  him  pure  and  high-principled  amid  the  solicitations  of 
vice  and  the  temptations  of  poverty  I  Nothing  can  be  truer  or  more  touching 
than  the  poem  "  To  my  Wife,"  of  whom  he  sings : — 

*'  In  all  thy  summer  beauty,  warm  as  when 
I  lookt  out  on  the  sunny  side  of  Ufe, 
And  saw  thee  summering  like  a  blooming  vine. 
That  reached  globes  of  wine  in  at  the  lattice 
By  the  ripe  armful,  with  ambrosial  smile." 

And  so  in  many  other  songs,  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  female  influences  arc 
finely  appreciated.  It  is,  however,  in  his  imaginative  pieces  that  the  whole 
soul  of  Massey  shines  forth.  In  these  he  revels  in  the  fulness  of  his  fancies.  Wo 
find  him,  as  it  were,  untrammelled  by  the  conventionalities  of  schools,  breaking 
through  the  fences  that  hedged  the  old  highways  of  learning,  and  wandering 
over  the  trackless  glades  and  through  the  sunny  meadows,  where  no  foot-prints 
have  beaten  down  a  pathway,  and  all  is  fresh,  novel,  and  vivid.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Ballad  of  *'  Babe  Christabel."  What  a  congregation  of  beautiful 
images  1 — how  finely  and  how  delicately  are  they  wrought  in  upon  the  gi*ound- work 
of  the  piece  I     Listen  to  a  few  stanzas :— . 

"  When  Dauae- Earth  bears  all  her  charms, 
And  gives  the  God  her  perfect  flower, 
Who,  in  the  sunshine's  golden  shower, 
Leaps  warm  into  her  amorous  arms ! 

*'  When  buds  are  burstmg  on  the  briar, 
And  all  the  kindred  greenery  glow5, 
And  life  hath  richest  overflows, 
And  morning  flelds  are  fringed  with  tire : 

"  When  young  Maids  feel  Love  stir  i'  the  blood, 
And  wanton  with  the  kissing  leaves 
And  branches,  and  the  quick  sap  heaves, 
And  dances  to  a  ripen'd  flood ; 


"  Till,  blown  to  its  hidden  heart  with  sighs. 
Love's  red  rose  burns  i'  the  cheek  so  dear, 
And,  as  sea-jewels  upward  peer, 

Love-thoughts  melt  through  their  swimmuig  eyes.'* 
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"  When  Ruflc-buds  drink  the  fiery  wme 

Of  Dawn,  with  crimson  stains  i'  the  mouth, 
All  thirstily  as  yearning  youth 
From  Love's  hand  drinks  the  draught  divine ; 

"  And  honcy'd  plots  are  drowsed  with  bees : 
And  lurks  rain  music  by  the  shower, 
AVhile  singing,  singing  hour  by  hour, 
»Song  like  a  spirit  sits  i'  the  trees ! 
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When  fainting  hearts  forget  thoir  fears, 
And  in  the  ]it>orcst  Life's  salt  cup 
Some  rare  wine  runs,  and  Hope  builds  up 
Tier  rainbow  over  Memon'^s  ti-ars.*' 


One  nian-fls,  after  reading  of  the  struggles  of  this  poor  lad,  stinting  himself  of 
his  daily  bread  to  purchase  a  volume  at  a  book-stall,  to  find  what  a  mastery  of 
language  he  has  aeciuircd.  Thus  the  "  Bridal "  is  a  poem  as  remarkable  for  tho 
delicacy  and  happiness  of  expression  as  it  is  for  tho  tenderness  and  glow  of  len- 
timcnt.  ^Vo  venture  to  say  the  subject  has  never  received  a  more  ezquiaite 
noetic  treatment.  Here  arc'  lines  that  he  who  wrote  tho  "  Talking  Oak"  might 
be  proud  to  have  written  : — 


*'  Her  virgin  vwil  reveals  a  form, 
I    Flowering  from  the  bud  so  warm, 
It  needs  nui!4t  brt>ak  the  Cestus-chann. 

**  I^ast  night,  witli  wi^ldablc,  white  anus, 
And  thoughts  that  throngM  with  quaint 

alarms, 
.She  trembk'd  u'l-r  hor  niirmrM  charms, 

"  Likt*  Kve"<ir!«t-gla8si!ig  her  now  life; 
And  the  Maid  utartldl  at  the  Wifv, 
IIcart-]>ained  with  a  sweet,  warm  strife. 

*'  The  unknown  s<.*a  moan:*  on  her  ^Iii>re 
Of  life :  Aw  hears  thu  breakers  roar ; 
Ihit,  trusting  Him,  she'll  fear  no  mure  ; 


''  For,  o'er  the  deep  seas  there  is  calm. 
Full  as  the  hush  of  all-heaven*8  pulm : 
The  golden  goal— tho  victor's  palm ! 

*'  And  at  her  heart  Love  sits  and  sings. 
And  broodoth  warmth,  begetting  wings 
Shall  lift  her  life  to  higher  things. 

"  The  bles-sing  given,  the  ring  \a  on ; 
And  at  (:<id*B  altar  radiant  ran 
The  currents  of  two  lives  in  om  I 


'^  Tlusht  with  happuieM,  evwy 
la  crowded  at  the  heart  intcnsa ; 
And  silence  hath  such  eloqusnct  !** 


Cierald  Musscy  has  faults — some  of  style,  some  of  cxpixission,  and  tome  eren  of 
nfli'L'tatioii ;  but  the  marvel  is,  that  he  has  so  few,  and  all  these  will  diiappaar 
with  enlarged  knowlo(l<ie  and  careful  study  in  his  art.  One  there  is  which  timo 
will  quickly  oonvct — Jui  is  over  afiluent  in  verbiage,  lie  ilings  about  his  fflow. 
ing  words  with  a  jn'odigality  that  shows  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  school  down 
hi^  mind  to  a  sobriety  of  enjoyment.  Hence  we  find  an  aptitude  to  exaggerate  in 
thought  and  expression.  tJko  one  on  whom  vision  is  suddenly  bestow^  for  tho 
fir.ot  time,  he  knows  not  ns  yet  how  to  estimate  size,  or  measure  distance ;  and 
so  he  set's  **  men  as  trees."  But  time  will  teach  him  a  truer  judgment ;  and  wo 
look  to  see  this  young  poet  of  the  i)eoplo  yet  occupy  tho  highest  station  amongst 
British  banls. 

^luny  volumes  yet  claim  our  attention ;  but  the  hours  have  rolled  by  daring 
our  pleasant  task,  and  now  the  westering  sun  is  limning  the  long  shadows  of  the 
headlands  upon  the  sea,  and  the  stream  is  all  in  shade,  and  the  valley  from  which 
we  climl)ed  before  noon  is  now  lit  up  in  tho  spots  which,  at  momingi  we  left 
darkling  beneath  the  tree.tops.  Come,  let  us  descend  :  it  is  time  to  rctom  to 
common  thoughts  and  commtm  things.  Ere  long  we  hope  to  renew  our  pleasant 
meditations :  'till  then,  farewell. 

Anthovi  Fopuju 
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